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The aim of this work is the assistance of the English-speaking student of 
Economic Science to the better understanding of the questions in which he is 
interested. These questions, while dealing with matters of ordinary life, are 
often more abstruse and intricate than appears to a superficial observer, and 
they require careful thought and study to unravel. 

The performance of this task, difficult and laborious enough in itself, has not 
been rendered more easy by the fact that the work has to cover an absolutely 
new field in English literature. There exists at the present time no completed 
work in our language which exactly fills the same place, or which could in any 
way serve as a guide. The laborious commencement made by MacLeod extends 
only as far as the letter C. The Standard Library Cyclopcedia of Political^ Con- 
stiiutional, Statistical, and Fm'ensic Knowledge, 1860, does not cover the same 
ground; nor does the American Cyclopcedia of Political Science, Political Economy, 
and United States History, 1888, undertake what has been attempted here. In 
the French and German languages there are very valuable works on the subject, 
among which may be cited the Dictionnaire de VEconomie Politique, edited by 
Coquelin and Guillaumin, 1853; the Nouveau Dictionnaire Economic Politique, 
edited by Leon Say and Joseph Chailley, 1891 ; the Dictionnaire des Finances, 
edited under the direction of L4on Say by Louis Foyot and A. Lanjolley, 1889; 
and the Handwbrterhuch der Staatswissensckaften, edited by Conrad, Elster, Lexis, 
and Loening, the first part of the first edition of which was published in 1890, 
the second edition having been commenced in 1898. These works have been 
studied and their arrangement considered. But the dictionaries which cover the 
corresponding go’ound in other languages, though written by very competent and 
erudite men, could not serve exactly as models for a book intended for the 
English student, whose requirements had particularly to be provided for. Yet, 
although specisjjJly written for the English-speaking races, it is believed that this 
book may claim that international or cosmopolitan character which should mark 
any work on economic science ; for, among the contributors, besides the many 
very able English, are numbered some of the most distinguished American and 
foreign Economists. 

I now thankfully bring my work to a conclusion, greatly indebted to the 
consideration of my publishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co., who have kindly waited 
till a book, promised, with a sincere expectation of fulfilment, in three years, has 
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been completed in the twelfth year, and who have also, greatly to the advantage of 
the reader, allowed an extension of space from two volumes to three, thus permit- 
ting a greater fulness of treatment than could otherwise have been possible. The 
time spent in the actual construction of the work represents, however, but a 
comparatively small part of that period during which it has been the subject of 
my thoughts, a period which covers a very large part of my life. And yet after 
these years of labour I am most deeply conscious not only of omissions but also 
of imperfections inevitable in a work of this description. 

I may now turn, and with more pleasure, to an explanation of the plan which 
has been followed. It was obvious that the limits of space did not permit an 
absolutely exhaustive treatment of most, if of any of the subjects contained in 
the Dictionary. Each heading, however, has been dealt with as fully as possible. 
Every effort has been made to give the most complete information attainable 
by means of cross-references to the other articles contained in the work which 
take up different portions of the subject and will thus assist the reader. Clear- 
ness has not been sacrificed to the exigencies of space. Where, indeed, clearness 
could not be attained without employing some considerable space or even some 
repetition, this has been allowed, and, equally wherever possible, care has been 
taken to supply an adequate bibliography of each subject. 

It is thus hoped that the Dictionary will assist the student to carry out any 
special investigation, by giving him some preliminary information, and by referring 
him to the best authorities. In selecting these authorities, while due attention 
has been given to the more important writers, reference has also been made 
to many whose works, valuable in themselves, are less generally studied, and 
who may perhaps have only contributed a monograph on the particular subject 
under notice. The works of men comparatively unknown, remote from us 
through the countries where they lived or the period when they wrote, are 
often of considerable service in elucidating particular cases or illustrating special 
points in history. The same principle has been applied to the biographies. 
Considerable attention has been given to the less known writers, for the same 
reason. It is easy for the student to find out all that he requires about the 
works of the more celebrated men, while he frequently finds it difficult to obtain 
information about the more obscure, a knowledge of whose investigations, however, 
may be necessary to him. Better that fifty should consider an explanation siiper- 
fiuous than that one should find a difficulty unsolved. 

It may he claimed for the Dictionary that it contains many examples of 
original research into the literary history of unknown English worthies whose 
writings have not hitherto been adequately discussed. The biographical articles 
have been confined to notices of writers no longer living with the single exception 
of Prof. Leon Walras, who so closely carried on the work of his father Prof. 
Antoine Walras that it was not possible to mention the latter without also 
describing the works of Ms son. The works of authors now living are quoted 
in connection with the subjects which they elucidate. 

The turn which the study of economics has taken, in recent years has necessi- 
tated corresponding developments in this work. The historical side of the study 
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lias been constantly remembered as well as tbe more recent effort to gain greater 
exactness through the employment of mathematical methods. 

In connection with the first branch of the subject, articles will be found both 
on the Plistorical Method and on the Historical School of Economists. The early 
history of economic movements has been explained with reference both to theory 
and to practice, as in the articles on the Canon Law and G-ilds, and the Mercantile 
System — all of which may he claimed as still having survivals in modern thought. 
Some space also has been devoted to short histories, as of the trading companies 
formerly so powerful in this country, and of the Hanseatic League, whose 
influence on the continent of Europe extended so widely. 

In connection with the employment of mathematical methods the use of 
Diagrams is also explained, as well as the Graphic Method. These articles show the 
use which may be made of Diagrams both in abstract theoretic exposition and in 
the explanation of concrete economic phenomena. A practical application of these 
methods for the use either of students or business men will be found in the article 
on Polegraphy, the name given to a graphic method recently devised to enable 
those concerned to obtain a clear view for practical purposes of complex combina- 
tions of operations either on the stock or produce exchanges. This article contains, 
it is believed, the first explanation of this method available for the English reader. 

Whatever method we use we must ever bear in mind the necessity of constant, 
careful, and exact observation of facts. We must “ classify our facts before we 
generalise, and seek for narrower generalisations and inductions before we aim 
at the highest.” 

As the limits of space compelled concentration, and this work is intended 
mainly for the service of students among the English-speaking peoples, the 
developments of economic thought in other countries, however interesting, have 
necessarily not received the same fulness of treatment as those which have taken 
place within our own shores. Yet these subjects have not been neglected. 

The Dictionary contains, it is believed, the first attempt which has ever been 
made in a work of this description to give, under separate heads, an account of 
the labours of the principal writers and the characteristics of the different 
schools of economic thought throughout the civilised world. 

The work of the economic Schools of England, in which last we may include 
the growing and powerful body of thinkers in America ; the labours of the Schools 
of Austria, of -France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Russia, and Spain, have thus 
formed the subjects of separate articles. These may be commended to the special 
attenj^ion of the reader. They will help him to understand the various modifica- 
tions of doctrkie and opinion which the study has undergone. And if, in all cases, 
opinions are not agreed, much may be ascribed to the different requirements of 
national life in difierent countries. 

The student who examines these articles will find that he is able to cany his 
investigations further hj means of the separate notices of the principal writers 
named, and of the special subjects to which reference is made. 

Thus the reader of the article on the French School wfill have his attention 
ealled to the writings of the many able Frenchmen who have written on Economies, 
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to the work, for example, of the Physiocrats, and their organs, the ilpMmSrides 
and the ITouvelles EpMTnSrides — the only known complete set of which was liberally 
placed at the disposal of Dr. Bauer, who wrote the article on that subject. The 
many important writers referred to in the article on the German School show, 
especially in recent years, the influence of the great German thinkers, Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel, who, though they can scarcely be claimed as economists, yet 
influenced and modified economic thought far beyond the boundaries of their own 
country. The student of Economics will do well to examine these articles care- 
fully, as well as those on the Italian, Eussian, and Spanish Schools. 

These articles contain much information on points in the economic develop- 
ment of the countries concerned, which may be new to the readers of the 
Dictionary. In our own country, to give merely two examples, the spirit of 
enterprise which has marked British character and peopled British colonies has 
been largely influenced by the English Law of Wills, which has fostered the 
energetic side of life through the necessity for hard work. A reference to the 
articles on this subject will show how completely the English law differs in 
principle from the law of other European countries, and how far more free in 
this respect the poAver of bequest in this country is. Again as to agricultural 
matters it is well to be reminded that in our older English land-holding system 
the leases for a long term, formerly possessed by English yeomen, helped to 
develop a class Avhose existence strengthened an interest of the highest economic 
importance to the country. 

The plan of the work has been set out all through as broadly as possible. 
Due consideration has been given to theory and method. That so often misinter- 
preted expression, the Laws of Political Economy, is explained — that these are 
not rules to be obeyed but scientific uniformities. There are also articles on the 
Method of Political Economy and on Political Economy itself, Avith explanatory 
articles on the main headings into which Economic Method is divided. 

The practical side of Economics also has not been neglected. Articles are 
given on Business subjects, on Banks, Clearing Houses, Commercial Crises, Docks, 
Eailways, Insurance, Bills of Exchange, and the Precious Metals, Avith a summary 
of recent events in Silver Legislation in the United States. 

The use of statistics is also explained, with articles on the kindred subjects of 
Index Numbers and the Tabular Standard. 

Financial subjects are dealt with, including Taxation, which, according to the 
manner in AALich it is leAded, exercises so vast an influence on the welfare of a 
country. Articles will be found on the National Debt, on the Budget, on Finance 
generally, on Export and Import Duties, on the Income Tax both m England and 
abroad, on Graduated Taxation, on Death Duties, on Taxation as a whole, on the 
Internal Customs formerly in use in France, and on Octroi Duties. 

But leA^ing taxation, though one of the most important, is not by any 
means the only manner in Avhich the poAAmrs exercised by legislation influence 
ihe AA^elfare of a country. Government regulation of Industry, the Factory Acts, 
the laAVs, affecting Labour ' generally, may be mentioned as subjects dealt with in 
diis comiection. 
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PerEaps in the legislation on the poor law the influence of economic thought 
is more perceptible than in any other branch of our administration. An-efereiice 
to the economic writers of all ages and of all countries who have dealt with 
questions pf charitable relief, and whose biographies will be found in these 
volumes, will show how universal the diflficulty of assisting the poor without 
pauperising them has always been. The charitably-disposed have often had to 
deplore the injury which well-meant efforts have inflicted on those for whom help 
was intended. 

The study of these volumes themselves will supply many and complete 
examples of what has briefly been recapitulated here. I venture to bring to an 
end this explanation of the object and scope of my work with a passage from 
one of my father’s oldest friends, Mr. Henry Hallam, which I well remember 
reading with much interest in years past, little as I imagined then how closely it 
would describe my own feelings at this time. 

‘‘ An author who waits till all requisite materials are accumulated to his hands, 
is but watching the stream that will run on for ever ; and though I am fully 
sensible that I could have much improved what is now offered to the public by 
keeping it back for a longer time, I should hut then have had to lament the 
impossibility of exhausting my subject. EIIOIEI, the modest phrase of the Grecian 
sculptors, well expresses the imperfection that attaches to every work of literary 
industry or of philosophical investigation. But I have other warnings to hind up 
my sheaves while I may, — my own advancing years, and the gathering in the 
heavens.” 

In conclusion I have to express my sincere thanks to those who have assisted 
me by contributing to these volumes, and who have taken pains and trouble of 
which only the Editor can be aware. Specially my thanks are due to Dr. James 
Bonar, Prof. A. Caldecott, Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, Mr. Henry Higgs, Dr. Ernest 
Schuster, and Mr. H. R. Tedder, who have helped in many ways as well as in 
preparing the work for the press, and to Miss Ethel Faraday for the labour and 
great attention she has bestowed on the Index. 

My earnest hope as Editor is that this work may promote and facilitate 
the study of sound economic doctrine, the knowledge of which is essential to the 
lasting prosperity of our country. 

E. H. INGLIS PALGEAYK 

Belton, neaiI Geeat Yaemoute. 

Midsummer^ 1899. 



La Filosofia e scritta in quest© grandissimo libro, cbe continuamente ei 
sta aperto innanzi agli occhi (io dico TUniverso), ma non si puo intend ere, 
se prima non s’impara a intender la lingua, e conoscer i caratteri, ne quali h 
scritto. — Galileo, II Saggiatore. Opere, vol. vi. (ed. 3 811), p. 229. 

As in going of a way we do not only gain that part of the way which is 
passed, but we gain the better sight of that part of the way which remaineth ; 
so every degree of proceeding in a science giveth a light to that which 
followeth. — Bacon, On the Advancement of Learning, vol. iii. p. 392 
(Ellis and Spedding ed., 1857). 

In short we are very greatly in want of a Johnson’s Dictionary of Political 
Economy, and possibly it may be in reserve for some young man, now of 
twenty years of age, to supply the deficiency by the time he shall be five 
and thirty. — Lectures on the Nature and Use of Money, by John Geay 
(Edinburgh), 1848, p. 96. 
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INAPOLEOIN (Coin). The twenty -franc 
piece of France, issued during the reign of 
Kapoleon L, hears that ruler’s name. It is a 
gold coin of the millesimal fineness of 900, 
weighing 99*56 grains; its value in sterling 
is 15s. 10-|d. (see Fkano). f. e. a. 

NTASSE, Eewin (1829-1890), a distinguished 
economist, was born at Bonn, and studied there 
and at Gottingen. He was appointed ptrofessor 
at Basel in 1856, and within the same year at 
Rostock ; in 1860 he became professor at Bonn. 
Fie took an active part in political affairs, and 
sat as a member of the Prussian house of repre- 
sentatives from 1869 to 1879. His most im- 
portant publications were : BemeThmujen iiher 
das preussiscke Bteiiersystern,, 1861 ; — Die preus- 
szs'c/i-e Bcmlc^ 1866 ; — Ucher die mittelalterUclie 
Feldgemeioisclia/t wid die Einheg ungen des 16, 
Jahrhunderts in England, 1869 (translated into 
English by Col. H. A. Oiiviy, and published 
by the Cobden Club in 1871, 2nd ed., 1872) ; 
Geld tmd Mmmwesen in Sclioiiberg’s Hanidhucli 
(2nd ed., 1886) ; and Bees Smken der Waren- 
preise ivalirend der letzten funfzelm Jahre, 1888. 
From 1874 till his death Professor Hasse was 
president of the Verem fur SozialpolitiJc, of 
which he had been one of the founders. He 
was associated 'with Ad. Wagner in the new 
edition of Raids Lehrlntch, but his collaboration 
seems to have been, for the most part, merelj^ 
nominal. He supplied to the VereinfUr Sozial- 
2 )oliti'k, in vol. iii. , ^ ‘ Die Personalbesteuening, ” 
and in vol. xxvii., ‘‘ Agrarische Zustande in 
Frankreich iind England.” He wrote largely 
on cun*ency, banking, state-credit, prices, and 
taxation, contri|3i>ting many articles on these 
subjects to economic and otlier journals. His 
memoir on the well-known work of “ W. Staf- 
ford” is of special interest (Zeitsclir. d. Staatsw., 
vol. xix.) (see W. S.).' His writings are marked 
by cautious exactness, and moderation. In his 
general views he was one of those somewhat 
loosely described as Socialists of the Chaik 
(q.'V.). He warmly eulogises the Verein fur 
Bozialpoliiih, which was created by that group 
of economists, as having been the product of the' 
VOL. III. 


moral conscience of almost all Germany, and as 
having profoundly modified in a right direction 
the tendencies of public opinion. He insists on 
the insufficiency of a free field to individual 
interests, and the necessity of the application 
of moral ideas to the national economy through 
the action of the state (Lippert in EandworUf^ 
huch der StaatsiuissenscJmften). J. K. i. 

In addition to his eminence as a general 
economist, Nasse is of particular importance in 
the history of economic thought for three 
reasons. His special studies in money, credit, 
and banking institutions, etc. , have won for him 
a very high place as a monetary critic. In two 
other respects he must be regarded as a fore- 
runner of movements which ha\*e now become 
very important. He was one of the early and 
professorial socialists, and did much to modify 
the mechanical and harsh direction which 
economic theory had assumed. In addition 
his studies in the Theee Fieli) System 
in England, though its conditions have been 
subject to much correction, drew attention to 
a valuable side of economic study. His remarks 
in this connection display considerable acumen, 
and though his methods and erudition have 
been severely criticised, he deserves great credit 
for seeing at an early stage the necessity of 
treating many problems from a liistorieal rather 
than an abstract standpoint. E. 0. K. G. 

NTATIOK. This word is used in. a loose 
sense to signify any considerable aggregate of 
human beings, Imng together in one country, 
or under one rule. They are generally assumed, 
vfith more or less accuracy, to be of one race ; 
but if other bonds are sufficiently powerful to 
have the same uniting efiect as those of blood, 
the community so held togetlier is regarded as 
a nation, though its people may spring from 
various stocHs. Thus, we call the Swiss a 
nation, as well as the French, the Germans, 
and the Italians, Y'et in Switzerland there 
are French cantons, German cantons, and 
Italian cantons, in which, not only do tlie 
bulk of the people belong to tlie stock indicated 
by the name, but they spteak the FreneA Ger- 
B 
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man, or Italian language, as tlie case may be. The 
inhabitants .of Switzerland are of different races, 
and use different tongues ; but the political ties 
between them are so strong that they are 
constantly referred to as a nation. On the 
other hand, we often find that in common 
discourse governmental bonds are neglected 
wliere the term we are considering is used. No 
one calls the people of the Austrian empire a 
nation, though they all owe political allegiance 
to the occupant of the throne of the Hapsburgs. 
Tire usual phraseology describes Austria as a 
state made up of a number of nations or parts 
of nations — Germans, Magyars, Slavs, Poles, 
etc. Between the two ideas, that of blood- 
unity and that of administrative unity, ordinary 
speech hovers. The same person who has just 
mentioned Germans as one of the nations of the 
Austrian empire, will go on to maintain that 
the realisation of German unity under the 
Hohenzollerns in 1871 gave the German 
nation a leading position in Em'ope. In the 
first case he mil be thinking of race only ; 
and in the second, of race plus political 
allegiance. In fact, there is no generally 
received definition of a nation. Common 
descent, common language, common history, 
common religion, common interests, common 
ideas, hopes, and aspirations, — all these enter 
more or less vaguely into the current conception, 
but any one of them may be wanting, or two or 
three of them may be absent together, and yet 
the community wEich lacks them may be called 
a nation. Its people must, however, possess 
what Eenan rightly regards as essential to 
nationhood, a common heritage of memories 
and feelings, and a present desire to continue 
their common life. A curious reversal of ordi- 
nary practice is furnished, at least as far as for- 
mal and official terminology goes, by the United 
States of America. Its people cherish in a re- 
markable degree the characteristics enumerated 
above, but their written constitution nowhere 
applies the term n-aiion to them ; and a few years 
ago, a ju’oposal to introduce into the liturgy the 
versicle ‘‘0 Lord, bless our nation,” was 
defeated in the convention of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church (see Bryce, Ameri- 
aari Conimoiiwealth^ ch. ii.). But it must be 
added, that in common speech and writing the 
Arnencans constantly call themselves a nation. 
If it be necessary to assign a technical meaning 
to a xerm so loosely used in ordinary discourse, 
we may perhaps conveniently define a oiation as 
a community wdiose members are bound together 
by ties of blood, speech, feeling, and interest, 
such as do not subsist between them and the 
rest of the world, and who are also under a 
common government. This leaves us the term 
nationality, for aggregates of human beings who 
feel the ties referred to. but do not form one 
political whole (see Njitioxality), and enables 
us to distinguish a from a nation or a 


nationality, by laying stress upon the mere fact 
of political authority without reference to the 
conditions under wdiicli it is exercised (see 
International Trade). 

[Bagehot, Physics and Politics, chs. iii. 

Maine, Basiy Lena and (Jastoni, ch. vh. and Marly 
Ilistcny of Institutions, chs. iii. iv. xii. xiii..- 
Austin, Province of Jurisprudence Determined, 
Lect. vi. — Blimtschli, A llgerneine Staatslehre (Stutt- 
gart, 1875), bk. ii. clis. i.-v. — Renan, Qu’estce 
qu’ime Nation .? ( 1 S 8 2 ) . ] T. j. l. 

NATIONAL BANKS (U.S.). See Banks. 

NATIONAL DEBT. 

1. Introduction, p. 2; 2. National Debt of United 
KingdoDi, p. 3 ; 3. The Funding System, p. 4. 

1. Introduction. 

The economic evolution of the system of 
borrovdng by the state proceeds along the same 
lines as the development of commercial credit 
in the community. The system of acciunulat- 
ing treasure against unforeseen emergencies 
was adopted by the ancient world, and is 
not unknown at the present time. Forced 
loans were the favourite expedient of medifBval 
monarchs. Anticipation, or pretended anti- 
cipation of taxes was the next step. As in- 
dustry and independence increased, the despotic 
methods of the middle ages became intolerable. 
The growth of private credit suggested the use 
of public credit ; the growfth of public debt 
natui'aHy followed. Holland, as the logical 
result of its advanced commercial development, 
was the first nation to contract public debt 
systematically. England and France followed 
more slowly. States whose commercial history, 
if not their existence, is more modern, have 
found a facility of incurring national debt 
ready made, so to speak, for their adoption. 
Consequently this method of acquiring ready 
money without trouble has been gi’ossly abused, 
especially by the South and Central American 
Republics, which obtained large loans without 
the possibility of paying them, and for purposes 
utterly wasteful and corrupt. 

The general questions of the gradual rise of 
public borrowing, its effects on industry and 
thrift, the policy of borrowing in national 
emergencies rather than increasing taxation, 
are explained in the article on Debts, Public ; 
a very good statement of them will also be found 
in M'Culloch’s Taxation and the Funding System 
(1st ed., 1845). , ^ r 

{a) It is sometimes suggested that a national 
debt should be pexmianent. But it is essential 
to pay it off as soon as possible. The old 
theories as to the benefit of having a large debt 
for purposes of investors are not yet exploded 
in commercial circles, but no economist could 
be found to support them. On this head see 
the essay, referred to below, in which Sir E. 
Giffen showed the propriety of making a serious 
effort to reduce the national debt of Great 
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Britain. With increasing population and j 
wealth in any given country, the burthen of 1 
a debt previously incurred becomes proportion- 
ately less, and its repayment would therefore 
become easier. It is, however, matter of history 
that but leAv countries which have once incurred 
a debt have made the necessary effort to repay 
it. The reduction of the debt of the United 
States is the most striking instance of the re- 
cognition of this public duty : but in this case 
rapid development made the task specially easy. 
The high credit of many of the British colonies 
is partly due to the fact that from an early 
|)eriod in the curreiicy of a loan provision is 
being made for its ultimate repayment. This 
point will be treated of under Sinking 
Fund. 

(b) What is to he considered a heavy debt ? 
The usual test is to compare the debt per head 
of population in various countries. This is 
done exhaustively in the article on Debt, 
Public, Statement of. But it would probably 
l:)e safer ahvays to compare the proportion of 
the debt and cleht-charge to the annual revenue. 
Even this fails, for a wealthy people can raise a 
given annual revenue with much less effort than 
a poor peopffe. The real burthen of debt is a 
subject for close local inquiry. 

The term “national debt,” has been confined 
ill practice to denoting debt owing from a state 
as an international unit to its own subjects or 
to foreigners. But debts incurred by munici- 
palities and other local bodies are equally 
burthens on the industry of the nation : and 
there are few ci\diised nations which liave 
not contracted some such. In the case of 
Great Britain such debts amount to about 
£260,000,000, or 31 per cent of the national 
debt proper ; in the Australian colonies to 
at least £11,500,000, or 5| per cent of the 
public debt. 

2. National Debt of United Kingdom. 

Probably the last of the forced loans under 
the privy seal was obtained by James I. in 
1604. After the Eestoration the favourite 
method of raising loans w^as by the issue of 
tallies in anticipation of revenue. When 
William III. became king the only recognised 
debt was £84,888 : 6 : 9, borrowed on tallies in 
anticipation of duties on French linens. The 
increase of debt during liis reign, which is 
amply capable gf '•justification, led to “ tallies 
of fictitious loans,” and the issue' of annuities 
lor lives and terms of years, as w'ell as to the 
creation of the permanent form of funded debt 
which gradually superseded all other methods. 
The low state ot public credit at this time is 
illustrated by an unsuccessful attempt in 1692, 
to borrow one million on annuities for ninetj- 
liine years at 10 per cent for eight years, and 
7 per cent for the remainder of the term. 
William’s government, however, took the first 


steps to establish public credit : the ' ' banker’s 
debt,” raised and repudiated by .Charles II. 
(see Exchequer, Closing of), was finally made 
part of the national liabilities in 1699 : the 
Bank of England debt, ^vhicli had its origin in 
this period, brought ulterior benefits with it. 

The follovfing figures account for the greater 
part of our national debt. 

Incurred during William III.’s 

reign (1688-1702) . £15,730,439 

Anne’sreign, warof Spanish succes- 
sion, etc. (1702-13) . 37,750,667 

American War (1776-86) . 121,267,993 

French War (1793-1815) . 603'842,l7l 

Dming the whole period the obligation of 
repayment was more or less borne in mind ; 
but the net result of the operations in this 
direction was not very effective (see Sinking 
Fund). 

The national debt of the United Kingdom, as 
it has stood during the last century, is composed 
of funded and unfunded debt. 

(a) The funded debt comprises the debts on 
account of Bank of England and Banlc of Ireland 
stock, and the South Sea and old East India 
companies, each of which lias an interesting 
history. It reached its highest point in 1817, 
when it stood at £796,200,191 (the unfunded 
debt making up the total national debt of 
£848,282,477): since that time it has fairly 
steadily decreased except during the Crimean 
war. It stood in 1894 at £634,707,994, in- 
cluding the Terminable Annuities. Several 
schemes of recent years have been directed 
towards the reduction of capital or interest : 
the chief of these are the conversion of certain 
portions of the debt into terminable annuities 
and Yiscount Goschen’s conversion schemes of 
1888-89, which chiefly affected the annual 
charge of debt. The national debt com- 
missioners, first constituted iiiider an act of 
1786 (26 Geo. III. c. 31), the members ex 
ojfido being the Speaker of the Commons, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Master of the 
Bolls, the Paymaster -General, the Governor 
and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, 
have under them a permanent department, 
■which is charged wfith the management of 
annuities and the purchase and cancellation of 
portions of the debt. 

(2?) The unfunded debt consists of issues of 
loans for short periods now usually made iii 
order to supply the wants of the state in anti- 
cipation of the incoming of the ordinary revenue. 
It is often referred to as “Floating Debt.” It 
is created in three forms (1) Exchequer Bonds, 
which have currency for a fixed term of years, 
not now usually exceeding three, hut were first 
issued in 1853 with a currency of forty j^ears. 
(2) Exchequer Bills wiiich run for a few 
weeks or months as a minimum, £i.nd arc there- 
after liable to be called in at any time. (3) 
Treasury Bills, which are not very dissimiiar 
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from tlie preceding class. The essential differ- 
ence between Treasury bills, Exchequer bills 
and bonds, and funded government securities, is 
that on the former the State contracts to pay the 
principal as well as interest, and on the latter 
the interest only. The amount of unfunded 
debt in 1894 was £21,446,300 against a funded 
debt (excluding annuities) of £587,631,096; 
the average of the three years 1890-92 was over 
£34,000,000, or more than double the average 
of the seven previous years. But in the first 
quarter of 1892-93, £13,000,000 of the floating 
debt was funded. 

The annual Statistical Abstract gives an 
interesting table shovnng the movement of the 
debt during the previous fifteen years. In 
1880 the aggregate net liabilities of the United 
Kingdom were £739,501,605, in 1890 they 
were £684,954,150, and 1894. £664,163,141. 
The South African War and trouble with China 
increased this amount to £770,778,000 by 1903, 
reduced in 1907 to about £743,306,000. 

3. The Funding System. 

Any sketch of the history of Great Britain’s 
debt would hardly be complete inthout some 
more particular reference to this term. The term 
*‘to fund” properly meant nothing more than 
to undertake a liability for the debt which in 
point of time should be indetlnite, and therefore 
practically permanent ; and to record it as such 
in the accounts of the state. This term appar- 
ently came into use in this country in the latter 
part of the 17 th century, so that the popular title 
of “the funds” may be considered contempor- 
aneous with our national debt itself. But in prac- 
tice it became common in the early part of this 
century to associate the term with undertaking 
the liability for a greater nominal amount of debt 
than the amount actually lent to the state ; and 
it was this form of inducing persons to lend 
money to the state which is specially indicated 
in the term ‘ “ funding system. ” This expedient, 
resort to which was the natural result of the 
difficulty of raising loans, appears to have been 
first adopted in the year 1758 : it afterwards 
became, popular. The excess of capital liability 
incurred by the plan amounted to 75 per cent 
of the loans raised in 1781 when, in return for 
£12,000,000 in cash, the State issued stock to 
the amount of £18,000,000 at 3 per cent and 
£3,000,000 at 4 per cent, or £21,000,000 in 
all ; this seems to have been the greatest of 
such excesses. This was the method which 
gave its particular meaning to the words “ fund- 
ing system ” ; but it was a mere accident of 
the system, and not of its essence. The method 
concentrated a great deal of criticism on itself, 
and ’ivas usually charged 'vrith gross extravagance 
(see McCulloch’s Taxation and the Funding 
System, pt. iii.) : but to support the charge, it 
would be necessary to examine all the circum- 
stances which bore on each issue of a loan. 


The commercial principle on which it is based is 
seen daily at work in the stock exchange prices, 
which are usually below or above par. Further 
it is constantly adopted in inviting tenders for 
colonial or foreign loans where subscriptions are 
called for at a niinimiim of say £96* or £98 for 
every £100 stock : and of the colonial loans at 
any rate it may safely be stated that all future 
as well as present contingencies are considered 
before such minimuin prices are fixed ; con- 
siderations of tlie rate of interest are of course 
a potent factor. 

The amount of cash received for an obligation 
has an important bea,riiig on the morality of 
writing down the nominal capital of the loan in 
the case of a poor state. For a full statement 
of the debts and charge of debt of the British 
Empire and foreign countries, see article on 
Debts, Public. 

[Adam Smith’s Wealth of JFations, bk. v. — 
Hamilton’s Nationad Debt. — M'Culloch’s Taxation 
and the Funding System, 1845, pt. iii. Excellent 
statements of the growth of the debt are found in 
Fenn on the Funds, and full information on many 
points in a House of Gommons FxtuTn of 1869, 
366, i., app. No. 13. — Pari. Returns of the 
National Debt, especially 443 of 1858, 366, i. of 
1866, 312 of 1894. — Bastable, Public Finance . — 
Adam’s Public Debts. — Giffen’s Essays in Finance, 
1st Series, Essay xi.] c. a. h. 

NATIONAL DEBT, EEDEMPTION OF. 
See Redemption op National Debt. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY (and the German 
terms Staatswirihschaft and Volkswirthschafi, 
more or less equivalent to it) is used by many 
economists to designate that stage of develop- 
ment in which the economic life of an entire 
nation, or state, forms a united whole. It is 
distinguished from the preceding stages of a 
territorial or provincial economy (or, wdiere a 
country did not go through that experience, of 
a town economy), and from the stage which 
may possibly follow in the future, of an inter- 
national economy. Different writers lay stress on 
different characteristics ; some, like Schmoller, 
upon the national regulation of industry and 
trade ; others, like Biicher, upon the widening 
distance between producer and consumer, and 
the larger “circulation of wmres.” But these 
various features have been Historically interde- 
pendent. The widening of the area of economic 
dealings between individuals has facilitated the- 
substitution of national for local control.; and 
the reverse is equally true. ® • 

‘ ‘ N ational economy ” {Nationalbhonomie) is 
also one of the several German designations of 
the science of political economy. 

[G. Schmoller, Studien uher die wirihschaftliche- 
Politik Friedrichs des Gi'ossen, in his Jahrbuch, 
N. F. viii. (1884), pp. 17 ff. ; trans. under the title 
The Mercantile System and its Historical Signifi- 
cance — K. Biicher, Entstehung der VoUcs- 

idrthschaft (1893), pp. 15 If. — Ashley, Econ. 
Hist., pi. i. 206, pt. ii. 7, 9, 42, 43.] w. J. A- 
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NATIONALISATION OF LAND. See 
Land, Nationalisation of. 

NATIONALIST (U.S. A.). The term applied 
to a social reform movement crystallising in the 
United States about 1888, hivoiiring collectiv- 
ism and management of indnstries by the 
gOYernmeiit. It had its centre in Massachusetts, 
and was in a considerable measure tbe result 
of the publication ol Looking Backward (1S8S) 
by Ed Avar d Bellamy. Societies were formed in 
vai'ioiis parts of the United States, some of 
Avhich still exist. 

A magazine AAaas established entitled The Nation- 
alist. of AATich tiiree volumes Avere published ; 1 890, 
pp. 274; 1891, pp. 346: 1892, pp. 576. This 
inovement is educational rather than political, 
resembling the attitude of the Fabian Society in 
England. Its vieAvs have also been represented 
ill a Aveekly publication in Boston entitled The 
New Nation, edited by Mr. EdAvard Bellamy, 
which has noAv suspended publication, d. r. d. 

NATIONALITY. A portion of mankind 
may be said to constitute a nationality if they 
a, re united among themselves by common 
sympathies, AAdiicli do not exist between them 
and any others — which make them co-operate 
AAdtli. eacli other more AAulliiigly than AAutli other 
people, desire to be under the same government, 
and desire that it should be government by 
themselves or a portion of themselves exclus- 
i^vely.” With these Avords John Stuart Mill 
opens the chapter on nationality in his work on 
Ileprcse/niatwe G-orernmenL He goes on to 
analyse the influences AAdiich unite peoples 
aiiioiig themselves and make them Avish to fom 
one body politic. Race, religion, language, 
local contiguity, and identity of political ante- 
cedents ” are all-important, though it is quite 
possible that one or more of them may be 
absent AAheii the feeling of nationhood exists, or 
present Avheii, it does not exist (see Nation). 
When a nationality has been placed under one- 
rule, and that the rule of some of its OAvn 
members, it may conveniently be called a 
nation. The doctrine of nationality asserts 
that liberty, progress, and order are best 
secured AAheii states and nationalities coincide. 
It maintains that all the individuals who 
.. compose a nationality should live under the 
same goA'ermneiit, or in other AAmrds that 
n,atioiialities ought to be nations. In one 
sense# it is a reAuvai of the, old theory of political 
union through*' iTiood -relationship ; but it in- 
cludes the more modern notion of tenltorial 
sovereignty, since its advocates hold that the 
cli,stricts inhabited , by men of the same race 
.should, as far as possible, be placed under the 
same rule. It came into being as a ■ protest 
against the doctrine of a balance of power, 
which diAuded juovinces among states without 
regard to the Avislies or political affinities of 
their inhabitants. It has modifled immensely 
the state-system of modern Europe, Mazzini 


made it the gospel of the cliainpioiis of Italian 
freedom. It helped to unite the Gei’nian 
peoples into one powerful empire. The paii- 
SlaAmnic and pan - Hellenic movements owe 
their vitality to its inspiratioi], aii'l caeli is a 
force AAdiich statesmen knoAv Hiey have to 
reckon lAuth in the future. In its ii'iuiest form 
it assumes AAUat is not true, and asks for Aknat 
is not possible. Community of language does 
not prove community of blood. Race is not 
the only bond AAdiich brings men together in 
political union, still less is it so sacred that all 
arrangements made in derogation of its claims 
are internationally null and void. Outlying 
parts of a nationality are sometimes separated 
fi'om the bulk of tlieir fellows by realms in- 
habited by men of different blood. In some 
territories races are so mixed that it is difficult 
to say vdiat nationalitj^ prevails. But as stated 
■and guarded by J. S, M,i]l, tdie doctrine does 
but express the commonly accepted view that 
a people sufficiently distinct from other peo|'Jes 
to form a distinct nation should be ruled 
according to its own Avishe.s. 

[J. S. Mill, liepresmtaiive Goi'er'nvient (1878), 
ch. xvi. — Maine, Marly History of Institutions 
(1874), Lect. iii. — Woodrow Wiisou, Th.c Slait: 
(18S9, BoKtoij, U.S. A.). — Mazzirii, Life and 
Writings (London, 1864). — Bliintschli, AJlge indue 
StOMUlehre (Stuttgart, 1875), bk. ii. chs. iii. iv.] 

T. -J. L. 

NATURAL AGENTS. See Agents of 

Production. 

NATURALIZATION. Doavii to 1844 (7 
k 8 Yict. c. 66), the only Avay of p.assiiig 
from the condition of alien to that of natural- 
horn subject AA'as by act of parliament AAliich, if 
private, naturalized certain people ; if public, 
naturalized classes of people. In 1844 natural- 
ization b}:^ certificate of the home s-ecretary 
was introduced and lias supei'seded the older 
method. The act of 1844 is replaced by tliat 
of 1870, 3S k 34 Viet. c. 14, under Avhicli 
any alien who lias lived five years in tlie United 
Kingdom, or lias served tlie crown for that 
period and Avishes to eontiiiiie doing so, may 
apply to the home office : he .must prove the 
facts on AAdiich he relies by statutory declara- 
tion,” and must pay £5 : 5s. in fees, and must 
SAA-ear to be faithful to the British So\T3rei,gn. 
The Home Secretary may, at his .discretion, 
refuse the certificate. From 1609 to 1825 
an oath d,eclarir]g tlie king sii},)rerne head of 
the church, and the taking of the sacrament 
according to the ritual of the established 
church AA^as as a rule exacted, but in the 
.American colonies, and Ireland, Protestant dis- 
senters need not -observe the latter fonii.; 
the first condition was abrogated by the acts 
of 1844 and ISTO, and the second by the 
act of 1825. Colonies are authorized by acts 
of' 1847 and 1S70 to make their own nattiraL 
ization’laAA''s. 
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(1) A peculiar interest attaches itself to the 
objects with which acts naturalizing classes of 
people were passed. A. Smith, after mentioning 
6 Geo. 1. c. 27, and 23 Geo. II. c. 13, under which 
the exportation of “living instruments of trade ” 
— in other words the emigration of artificers — was 
forbidden, writes : “ I do not observe at least in 
our statute book any encouragement given to the 
importation of the instruments of trade ” (bk. iv. 
ch. viii. ed. 1890, pp. 502, 516). We can here 
supply A. Smith’s omission. The English act 
of 1663 {15 Car. II. c. 15), after reciting that 
“ \*a3t quantities of linen, cloth, and other manu- 
factures of hemp and flax, and of tapistry hang- 
ings are daily imported into this kingdom from 
foreign parts to the gi’eat detriment and impoverish- 
ment thereof, the monies and quick stock of this 
kingdom being thereby daily greatly exhausted 
and diminished,” naturalized Protestant manu- 
facturers of these articles if they would reside in 
England three years. Even the Irish plantation 
acts expressed the same economic object when 
they offered citizenship to any one who would 
condemn papal doctrine and acknowledge the 
roj’al supremacy ; thus the Irish act of 1662 
(14 & 15 Car. 11. c. 13), begins; “Whereas 
much coin and ready money is carried out and 
transported for buying and purchasing of foreign 
manufactures, to the great exhausting and diminish- 
ing the treasure of this kingdom.” Similarly the 
acts of 1732 (5 Geo. II. c. 28), etc., which 
naturalized foreign Protestants who served in the 
Greenland fisheries, etc., were passed in order that 
England might import commodities such as 
blubber without exporting money. The Fishery 
and Irish Acts were animated far more by political 
than by economic motives, but the Mercai^tile 
System and the theory of the Balance op Trade 
are one root of those acts, and the taproot of the 
act of 1663. These acts were repealed by the 
Statute Law Revision Act 1863 and by the act 
of 1870, but had died a natural death at least 
half a century before. Other naturalizing acts 
were passed from time to time to carry out the 
pre-Malthusian idea that numbers meant wealth 
as w^ell as strength (7 Anne, cap. 5, xiii. ; George 
II. cap. 7 (preambles), and see Rejlectioiis upon 
Naturalization^ etc,^ hj a Country GmtUman, 
1753. (2) Secondly as to the effects of naturaliza- 

tion, Francis Bacon wrote : “ There be but two con- 
ditions native and alien — nam tertium penitus 
ignoratur.” The first hint of an intermediate class 
is in the act of 1663, which taxed aliens naturalized 
under that act still as aliens, when they traded 
with foreign parts. The first political bamer be- 
tween naturalized alien and natural born was raised 
by an Irish act of 1703, amending that of 1662, 
which deprived aliens naturalized under the princi- 
pal act of the vote and of power to be magistrates, 
officers of a city, or members of parliament. In 
England, under the Act of Settlement and other 
acts, naturalized aliens (is) eonld not after 1714 be 
members of parliament nor of the privy council ; 
(5) nor fill any office of trust ; (c) nor receive grants 
of crown lands. The first disability («) continued 
until 1870 ; (5) and («?) until 1844. A naturalized 
alien mav still find himself at disadvantage if he 
visits his old country or a colony. 


[Pollock and Maitland, Ilistory of English Lam 
(1595), bk. ii. ch. ii. § 6 (medkeval). — G. Hansard, 
Treatise on the Lrncs relating to Aliens (1844) 
(modern English). — Henry Wheaton, Elements of 
International Laii\ ed. A. C. Boyd, 3rd edition 
(1889), § S2a (see Aliens ; Denizen).'] j. d. r. 

NATURALIZATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. The constitution of the United 
States (art. 1, § 8) gives congress power to 
“establish an uniform Rule of Naturalization.” 
The law of 26th March 1790 permitted natural- 
ization after Uvo years’ residence, upon applica- 
tion to any common-law court of record and 
the taking of an oath of allegiance. In 1795 
the law' was revised so as to provide for a 
preliminary declaration of intention to become 
a citizen, to be made three years before admis- 
sion to citizenship, and retiuiring a total residence 
of five years. Owing to the hostile feeling 
against the French, wdiicli became so violent 
toward the close of Washington’s administration 
and during that of John Adams, an exceedingly 
stringent law w'as passed in 1798, providing 
that the declaration of intention to become a 
citizen must he made five years before admission 
to citizenship, and that the applicant must prove 
a residence of fourteen years in the United 
States, five in some one special state, before 
admission. This law was an outcome of the 
same feeling that led to the passage of the alien 
and sedition law's, which from their unwise 
severity ^Yere the chief influence in bringing 
about the downfall of the Federal party. Less 
than four years later, in 1802, the law was 
amended providing that the declaration of 
intention must be made three years before 
admission, and that the total period of residence 
should be five years. The law' required, in 
addition to the usual oath of allegiance, also an 
abjuration of allegiance to any foreign ruler. 

Though there have been since that time 
some slight changes, the law^ remains substan- 
tially the same, w'ith the exception that the 
declaration need he made only two years before 
final admission as a citizen. Several provisions 
have been made regarding special classes of 
citizens. For example, during the time of the 
civil war it was provided, in 1862, that any 
honouxahiy discharged alien* soldier might be 
admitted to citizenship w'ithout previous declara- 
tion, upon proving one year’s residence. Children 
of persons naturalized becoine citizens if qnder 
twenty - one years old at the* tkne of parents’ 
natealization. Any alien under twenty -one' 
w'ho has resided in tlie United States three 
years before arriving at that age, may he ad- 
mitted after five years’ total residence without 
preidous declaration of intention. 

The right of naturalization in the United 
States cari'ies wdth it all the rights of native 
citizens, with the exceptions that the President 
and Vice-president of the United States must 
be native born : and that the naturalized 
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citizen cannot serve as a United States senator 
until he lias been a citizen of the United States 
nine years, or as a member of the House of 
Representatives nntii he has been a citizen 
seven years.^ The power to vote for the Pre- 
sident and members of Congress in the United 
States depends upon the right given by the 
individual states to vote for members of the 
lower house of their legislatures, and no fewer 
than sixteen states grant this right to vote 
before the alien becomes naturalized. In one 
case, Indiana, if the alien has declared his 
intention of becoming a citizen and has resided 
one year in the United States and only six 
moiitlis within the state, he may vote. Min- 
nesota requires only one year’s residence and 
declaration of intention. In aU these six- 
teen states an alien must have declared his 
intention of becoming a citizen ; the period of 
residence varies from six months to four years. 
Twenty-eight states require that a man become 
a. full citizen before he is permitted to vote, 
'’.riiere can be no doubt, lio'wever, that even in 
some of the states where iiatiiralization is insisted 
upon as a pre-requisite to voting, many frauds 
have been committed by political leaders for 
the sake of securing the too early naturalization 
of aliens in order that their votes may be 
obtained. 

Many questions arose some years ago between 
the United States and several of the European 
states regarding the protection that should he 
extended by the United States to naturalized 
citizens abroad, esjjecialiy in the state from 
which the naturalized citizen had emigi'ated. 
Several of the European countries, particularly 
Germany and Austiia, insisted upon holding 
for military duty those persons who, before 
serving their regular period in the army, had 
emigrated to the United States. The United 
States, on the other hand, if the emigrants had 
become naturalized citizens, i:nsisted upon pro- 
tecting them against the government of their 
native country. In 1868 congress passed an 
act providing that “all naturalized citizens while 
in foreign states shall he entitled to and shall 
receive from this government the same protec- 
tion. in . person and property as is accorded to 
native-born citizens in like situation and cir- 
cumstances/’ a practical repudiation of foreign 
claims. Within the next three years treaties 
were ^legotiated with the leading countries 
coi!ce,med-— EiiglaSid, Austria, Baden, Bavaria, 
Belgium, and others, which removed ail such 
cau.ses of controversy. States that be.fore had 
not recognised the right of expatriation, under 
these treaties recognised it, with the proviso in 
ordinary choiimstances that, if the person con- 
cerned had left unperformed, at the time of 
his emigration, any obligation then due to his 
native state, he might he held to the perfoim- 
ance of that obligation, but of no other ; or if 
he had committed any crime against that country 


he should be held for punislimeut. In one 
instance, the evasion of military was speci- 
fically mentioned. Ill certain ca.se.s/notaliiy in, 
that of Martin Koszta, the United States has 
extended a certain arncainc of ]>riAecti'.m ir, 
foreign lands to aliens vrho, not- vtA lullv ji.'itni'a;- 
ized, had when resident there fonrally dechired 
their intention of becoming citizens of th--' 
United States ; but obviously this protection 
could not be carried far against the person’s 
native state. 

The necessity imposed upon the United 
States of protecting its naturalized citizens 
has been greatly increased by the great im- 
migration into that country ; and its readiness 
in granting such protection has doubtless had 
much influence in liheralisiiig the views oi:‘ 
other countries regarding the right of expatria- 
tion. j. wn j. 

NAVARRETE, Pedro Fernandez (end of 
16 th and early ITtli century), was chapiain to 
tlie royal family of Spain, and an oificer 
(consuUor) of the Inquisition. The miserable 
state of Spain had led the supreme council of 
Castile to submit to Ring Philip III. a Great 
Report {Gran Comulia) on the remedies to be 
applied ; this report was delivered on February 
1619, and gave lise to fifty or glosses 

from Navarrete, printed in 1626 at the royal 
press, and several times i-eprinted since mid.er 
the title of Conservacion de iWcmarguias. They 
are included in Rivadeneyra’s Bihliot. de AuL 
Espanolcs xxv., Madrid, 1853). 

Though a long-winded writer and rather too 
fond of learned quotations, Navarrete shows 
himself in many respects free from contemporary 
national and religious prejudice. Speaking of 
the expelled Moors, he says, “ I am certain that 
if before driving them to desperation., it had. 
been sought to admit them to some honourable 
offices without any note of infamy, it is possible 
that they might have been willing to be received 
in the Holy Ghui*ch through the gate of honoiii* 
(Dfscurao VIL). In the same discourse,, he 
wonders whether all the Irish refugees were bred 
to be noblemen as they show such reluctance to 
labour. He ascribes the' depopulation of Spain 
to the numerous continental wars, and the. 
passion for adventiu’es excited by tlie discovery 
of America {Disc. VIII.) as well as by the 
ingrained indolence of crowds of vagrants who 
are seen playing at cards the wdiole day in the 
streets of Madrid, awaiting by day the hour to 
be fed at the gates of convents, and by night to 
commit burglaries ” {Disc. IX.). For a remedy 
he recommends the development of inaniifactmvs 
as in France, Italy, and the Netherlands, 
“■which are rich countries, ilmigh ikeij reap 
neither gold mr silver,’’' and, “ because human 
labour adds additional value to the primary 
value of natural produce” (Disc. XVI.). It 
■would be useful to admit fortfign artisans, 
provided they were not allowed to carry away all 
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tlieir acquired wealtli {Disc. XVII.). There are 
too many jiictyorazgos (entailed estates) {Disc. 
XL), too many noblemen {Disc. XXI.), too 
many holidays ; in some bishoprics, they cover 
one-third of the year, without including bull- 
fights and public rejoicings {Disc. XIIL). He 
sees no possibility of levying new taxes {Disc. 
XIX.), and considers that as regards sumptuary 
regulations ‘^example (of the magnates) is 
better than imperative laws” {Disc. XXVIII.), 
In his fiftieth and last discourse, he concludes 
with a truth not much appreciated in the Spain 
of his days, namely that ‘‘the councillors of 
kings ought not to be lilvc cooks, who only 
think of dishes to please the palate, but like 
physicians, who prescribe bitter and stringent 
pills and potions.” K. ca. 

NAVARRUS DE Azpilcueta, Martinus 
(d. 1586), one of the most distinguished Roman 
Catholic theologians and canonists of the 16th 
century, •was a Spaniard by birth, and, after a 
long career as professor at Tolosa, Salamanca, 
and Coimbra, resided in Rome for six-and- 
twenty years until his death. To the economist 
he is of interest on account of his extremely 
liberal teaching in the matter of usury (see 
Canon Laiv ; Interest and Usury). He 
not only justified the triple contract (see Eck, 
Johann, -^vlio also explained the principle on 
which, through the Contractus Trinas^ the pay- 
ment of a certain percentage for the use of 
money was held to be lawful), but w^as the 
first considerable theologian on the Roman 
Catholic side, as Melanchthon {a.v.) was 
the first on the Protestant side, to maintain 
that Mora or delay needed not to be proved 
to justify the payment of compensation tor 
“interest.” 

[For an account of him and of his ManuaU Con- 
fessariorum, see W. Endemann, Studien in der 
Tomanisch - hanonistischen Wirthschafts - %md 
DecMsIehre (1874), i. 47, et frequenter, and, in 
English, Ashley, Econ. Hist., i. pt. ii. 453.] 

w. J. A. 

NAVEAU, Jean Baptiste (1716- 1762), 
was a French official. 

He wrote the Financier Citoym, Paris, 2 vols. 
1757. Although criticised by V oltaire in V Homme 
aux Quarante Ecus, Naveau’s book is still useful 
to consult on account of its copious information 
(Stourm, Did. HlsL des Finances, 1895, p. 97). 

E. ca. 

NAVIGATION ACTS. See Navigation 
Laws. 

NA VIGATION CLAUSE. This is the clause 
fbiiiid ill many commercial treaties, whereby 
the privileges granted to the merchandise of 
the contracting powers are limited to goods 
carried by the ships of the powers or other 
privileged ships, or by certain fixed routes. 
This must be distinguished from the grant 
of reciprocal treatment to the ships of each 
. power in the ports of the other. c. A. H. 


NAVIGATION LAWS 

I. History, p. S ; Chief provisions, p. 9. II. Policy, p. 

10 : (a) Naval Aspect, p. 10 ; (b) Commercial Aspect, 

p. 11. 

Navigation Laws ivas the short title of a 
series of enactments designed to "restrict the 
carrying trade of Great Britain to ships and 
sailors of native birth. 

I. History 

So far as we can ascertain, the idea of so 
restricting trade did not occur to the ancients, 
and Macpherson is correct in stating that the 
fii'st instance of a navigation act was that of 
James, king of Aragon and count of Barcelona 
in 1227. This act prohibited all foreign vessels 
from loading goods at Barcelona for Alexandria 
and other parts unless no vessels belonging to 
Barcelona were ready and competent to perform 
the voyage. The object was to crush the trade 
of the Catalans to the Levant. 

The first nawgation act of the English parlia- 
ment -was 5 Ric. II. c. 3 (1381). In order to 
make better provision for an efficient navy, it 
enacted that no subject of the king should ship 
any merchandise outward or homeward, except in 
“ships of the king’s allegiance,” under penalty 
of forfeiture of the vessel and cargo. Within a 
year it was found necessary to modify this 
stringent enactment by the proviso, evidently 
borrowed from the Spanish act above mentioned, 
that it should be lawful to ship in foreign 
vessels if English could not be found. 

A Scottish act followed this ; it is not on 
record, but it was temporarily suspended for a 
year by an act of 1428, which allows Scottish 
merchants for that one year to ship in foreign 
vessels where Scottish are not available. At 
this period Scotland usually followed England 
closely in such a policy. 

The policy which dictated these acts was a 
product of an age which assumed that every- 
thing could be effected by a king’s decree, and 
viewed any progress on the part of another 
nation as a danger to England (cp. Commerce : 
Exports, Duties on). But occasional refer- 
ences show that the act was not entirely 
successful, and the attempts made from time to 
time to strengthen it point in the same 
direction. In 1485, a law was enacted for one 
year, that no one should buy or sell French 
wines unless imported in vessels belonging to 
England, Ireland, or Wales, and navigated 
principally by natives of England, Wales, 
Ireland, or Calais (this last is an interesting 
“footnote to history”). And in 1489, 
avowedly on account of the decadence of the 
English marine, a new act was passed to 
prohibit the charter of foreign vessels, except 
where there was no room for freight on English 
vessels. 'This last act' seems to have fallen into 
disuse and was re-enacted in 1541. 

A notable reversal of the policy took place 
ill the first year of Elizabeth’s reign (1568). 
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Since tlie making of the statutes,” the 
preamble ran, other sovereign princes, lincling 
tlieniselves aggrieved by the said acts, as 
tiiinking that the same were made to the hurt 
and prejudice of their country and navy, have 
made like penal laws ... by reason whereof 
there hath not only gi'own great dispileasiire 
between the foreign princes and the kings of 
this realm, hut also the merchants have been 
sore aggiieved and endamaged ” ; the grovdh 
of illicit traihc rvas also cited, and the law 
abolished prohibitions and made the ports of 
England open to foreign shipping on payment 
of a higher duty on goods so imported. 
Various breaches in this policy, even during 
Elizabeth’s reign, were made from time to 
time to suit certain ideas, such as discourag- 
ing the export of corn, or to please special 
interests such as the Tukkey Company 
(?•»•)• 

In 1646, the old idea re-asserted itself; the 
Long Parliament enacted that no duty should 
be levied on goods intended for the plantations, 
provided tliey were shipped in English bottoms. 
In this act, Macphersoii finds tlie foundation of 
the navigation acts, ^vl.licll he hails as tlie 
“commercial palladium of Great Britain” 
(vol. ii. p. 431). Five j-ears later, parliament 
determined that no merchandise, either of Asia, 
Africa, or America, including our own 
plantations, should he imported into England 
in any hut English-built ships, belonging to 
English subjects, navigated by English 
commanders with three- fourths of the crew 
English. This is the first Navigation Act 
usually so styled. It was aimed against 
the Dutch, who were then on a free -trade 
basis, not only doing the carrying trade of 
Europe, but attracting English sailors into 
tiieir service. 

Chief Provisions of Acts. 

As. however, ^ tliis law was an enactment of 
the Commonwealth, it is the act of 1660 (11 
Gar. II. c. 18) which is usually called the 
Navigation Act, the Chmia MtwUvma of Great 
Britain according to Sir Josiah Child. Its 
chief profusions were : 

(1) The prohil*ition of importation or 

exportation into or from the plantations, 
except in national ships with English 
« coiiimanders and with at least three- 
fourths «f the crew Englishmen. 

(2) The prohibition of foreigners from 

becoming mercliants or factors in the 
plantations. 

■ (3) The prohibition of the importation of' 
goods, the gi’owth or produce of the 
plantations into England “but in such 
ships as doe truly belong to English 
people ” and navigated as above. ■ 

(4) Eestriction of the coasting ’ ..trade- to 
English owners only. ' 


(5) The chief products of the English 
colonies to be sliipped only to Eiiglaiid. 
Ireland, or other plantations. 

There wem other restrictions and conditions 
which do not need mention here. The Scottish 
parliament followed suit in 1661, but wisely, 
amongst other exemptions, made the act 
inapplicable to the case of corn in time of 
dearth. In 1663 (14 Car. II. c. 11) an 
important extension of the act became law, 
excluding from the privileges of English ships 
all foreign - built ships, even if owned in, 
England and manned as required by the act of 
1660. This act also encouraged armament in 
Mediterranean vessels, cliiefiy because of the 
Barhaiw pirates. 

For nearly two centuries the principle of 
these acts dominated tlie policy of England 
towards its shipping interests ; it was inter- 
woven in all acts wdiose cliiei object vra.s the 
general restriction of trade to Englisli channels, 
as ill that of 1663, which required all 
commodities shipped from the plantations to 
pass through England to their destination. 
In 1675 it was found necessary to issue & 
proclamation to enforce the acts; in 1696, an 
attem])t to re-enact them was made. All this 
shows that tliere was a good deal of ewision. 
On the other hand a sense of the weakness of 
the policy was shown in the partial I’elaxatioii 
of the acts in. 1665 and 1693, in order to help 
English merchants to recover some share in 
tlie Greenland whale fisliery. But public opin- 
ion was, on the tvhole, strongty in favour of the 
acts ; hardly a voice except Richardson’s (in 
1750) was raised against their policy during the 
whole of the 18th century. The first organ- 
ised attack upon them came from the colonies, 
and particular! j’’ the "West Indian colonies, after 
the severance of the United States. 

When the American colonies declared their 
independence, it seems to have been foreseen 
that their large trade with Great Britain, 
which had been fostered by artificial restrictions, 
would at once be lost if it were put on the 
footing of other foreign ti'ade ; accordingly 
American ships were, for the purposes of the 
direct trade, put '"i ^bc footing of British, 
ships. This amount suspension of the 

navigation acts a: L_ntis this trade; and 
though at the time it nti icted little aiicution, 
it -was afterwards criticised as such. 

The order in comic 1 9 2 id July 1783, which 
conceded this tavour, confi.iied trade with the 
West Indian colonies to British ships, 
endeavouring to force it out of its natural 
channel, viz. with, the republic of the United 
States to Canada and Nova Scotia. The West 
Indian colonies were, not long in appealing 
-against .a restrietion , which, amongst othei 
.evRs, made their supplies dearer and more 
precarious. On the 19tli Nov. 1783, the 
legislature of Jamaica protested, and Barbatlos 
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and Antigua followed suit. The matter was 
referred to t jie Trade and Plantations’ Committee 
in 1784, and again in 1791. They gathered 
information and evidence, and issued rather 
indeterminate reports, the gist of which was, 
in fact, that more harm Tras being done to 
America than to Great Britain- The matter 
dragged on from year to year, partly postponed 
by the frequent state of war, during which the 
navigation acts were continually suspended, as 
in 1803 and 1806. Very strenuous attacks 
were made by the shipowners upon these 
suspending acts, but no serious inroad was 
made on the principle of the navigation acts 
till Mr. Huskisson took the question up in 
1821. He argued it very clearly and success- 
fully. By an act of 1822 (3 Geo. lY. c. 44), 
the colonies were for the first time allowed to 
export tlieir produce to any port, provided it 
were carried by British ships, and even in 
ships of the port for which it was destined, if 
that port was in one of the United States. 
By the same act a still more important stej) 
in advance was made ; the old prohibition 
against the shipping of goods from the ports 
of certain European countries — notably the 
Netherlands and Germany — was at last 
abolished. In 1825 Mr. Huskisson earned a 
further reform, closely connected with his 
policy of reciprocal trade arrangements with 
other European countries ; it was made legal 
to import the produce of any country in a 
ship of that country as well as in a British 
ship ; the privilege which had been granted 
first to the United States, and then to Portugal, 
was made general, though with some sort of 
stipulation for reciprocal treatment. 

The act of 1825 (6 Geo. lY. c. 109) 
practically brought the navigation act to that 
final form in which it was the subject of so 
much debate after the free-tmde movement 
was established. The act w^as consolidated 
and re-enacted in 18S3, and again in 1845 
(8 & 9 Yiet. c. 88), The latter was the last 
navigation act : it restricted the importation 
of certain enumerated articles to British ships 
or ships of the country in which these articles 
were produced ; it prohibited the importation 
of the produce of Asia, Africa, and America, 
from any European port in any ship ; it 
confined the trade between aU parts of the 
British empire to British ships ; and it 
required that a British ship should be 
na.’^dgated by a British master and a crew 
three- fourths of whom were British. The act 
should be read with those relating to the 
registration of ships and of seamen. 

But every year the restraint became more 
irksome. The colonies and foreign countries 
were alilie protesting, and volumes of biuebooks 
were filled with memorials. In 1847 the 
House of Commons appointed a select 
'committee to consider 'the subject: five times 


they simply reported the evidence which they 
had taken ; the conflict of testimony was so 
great that they seemed unable to proceed to a 
report. In 1848 the House of Lords did 
exactly the same. But in 1849 the movement 
in favour of repeal could no longk' be with- 
stood : by the act 12 & 13 Yict. c. 9, the old 
navigation acts and their policy "were swept off 
the statute hook as from the 1st of January 
1850. 

11. Policy. 

The beneficial results claimed for the 
navigation acts by their defenders were two, 
viz. : 

a. That they secured England’s naval 
supremacy by forcing her people to become 
sailors. 

&. That they laid the foundation of England’s 
commercial greatness. 

Even Adam Smith, pointing out that they 
probably had their origin in national 
animosities, wrote of them — “They are as wise 
as if they had been dictated by the most 
deliberate wisdom.” 

{a) Naval Aspect. 

In making that statement Adam Smith was 
evidently thinking chiefly of the naval aspect 
of the question. The opinion that these acts 
had been the origin of England’s naval strength, 
prevailed to modern times, and was much in 
evidence before the parliamentary committees 
of 1848 and 1849. Even at the present day, 
many would he found to support it. But the 
better opinion would seem to he that which 
contests this view. Mr. Labouchere, speaking 
in the House of Commons in 1848, referred to 
the above-cited statement of Adam Smith’s, as 
“ one of the few errors which Adam Smith ever 
made.” We might expect such authorities as 
Macgeegok and Portee in evidence before H. 
of C. committee, to be against the contention— 
but many would pay greater attention to Captain 
Sir John Stirling’s view that the navy had 
derived no benefits from the acts. It is difficult 
to produce actual evidence for or against the 
view in question. A few general considerations 
certainly shake confidence in it. To go no 
further back, in Elizabeth’s^ reign, when there 
was little restraint on shipping, the navy of 
England proved itself vigorous and efficient, 
both in the Channel and off the Spanish ^main. 
The Dutch, despite the acts, ^ were powerful at 
sea long after 1650. Soon after the enactment 
of the Navigation Act, the navy was at the 
lowest ebb in its history, and Coke, writing in 
1671, thinks the act had actually weakened it. 
And aHowing that there is another side to the 
argument, we may nevertheless cite the facts 
(1) that in 174.0, and again in 1803, one of the 
most vitaP provisions of the act, as to the 
proportion of British seamen, was suspended 
during war time ; and (2) that foreign seamen 
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were for years employed surreptitiously in the 
coasting trade of Great Britain in spite of the 
law to the contrary. 

Since the repeal of the acts, there has been 
no apparent, decrease in England’s naval 
strength. Further, the best school for the 
iiaiy is in the mercantile marine, and that 
which cramps the development of the latter 
must injuriously aifect the na’v'y. So that 
Adam Smith himself, wdien, passing from the 
passage already quoted, he states that the 
navigation acts were bad for commerce, appears 
to hirnish a refutation of his ' own previous 
statement. 

(h) Omnmercial Aspect 

This second passage from Adam Smith is as 
follows : “The navigation act is not favourable 
to foreign commerce, or to the growth of that 
opulence which can arise from it.” If we 
could accept as representative the opinion of 
an ardent supporter of the act, the advocates 
of the act had no care that it should be 
Ihvourable to commerce. “Trade,” he writes, 

‘ * was considered principally as the means for 
promoting the employment of ships, and 
was encouraged chiefly as it conduced to the 
one great national object, the naval strength 
of the country” (v. Collection of Papers^ 1807, 
noted at end of article). Kot that the loud 
complaints of the shipping interest, towards 
the end of last century and onwards, show so 
much anxiety for the naval strength of the 
country as for their own private advancement. 
They would not, in fact, have agreed with 
Adairi Smith. They alleged that the suspen- 
sion of the acts was followed by decrease in 
shipping, and that they were at once handi- 
capped in their competition with foreign ship- 
owners. Some attempt was made to prove this 
by figures, but we have found it impossible to 
handle those flgui'es as a simple indication of 
the separate elfect of the navigation laws or 
their suspension. We can here only give some 
general statements. 

Macpherson triumphantly quotes the Butch 
remonsti'ance against the acts at Breda (1667) 
as. an evidence of their value in wuesting the 
trade from the Diitcli ; but we find nothing to 
show- upon what lines the remonstrance 
proceeded, and it is at least as likely that it 
was dh'icted against the general unMendliness 
of the policy and ^h§ stringent powers of search 
given to British . officers. It was to the 
giudiial decline of the carrjdng trade of the 
Dutch that most of the , advocates of the acts . 
have pointed as, evidence of their success ; but 
they foil to co,iisider the other . reasons which 
led to the transfer of the sovereignty of the 
ocean. Thorold Rogers {Ecm. Inter, of History), 
free trader as he was, states that the naviga-. 
tion acts of Cromwell ti’ansferred the., supre-.- 
maey of the seas from Holland to England. 


Oii the other hand, Macphcrsoii ailmirs that 
there were very soon loud complaiuts of the 
acts from British subjects. Roger Coke 
(q.r.) (1671) states that wiihiii two years the 
act had lost England the Baltic and Green- 
land trade ; and two or three times it was 
specially waived with a view to the recovery ot 
that trade. Sir Josiah Child, the gi-eat 
advocate of the acts, gives much evidence of 
their impotence and inteiiereiice with tmde, 
Richardson (1750) found gi’eat fault with the 
working of the acts. A glaring instance 
of their unfairness is that quoted by the 
assembly of Jamaica, that in 1783, wiieii tliere 
was great distress in the island, there rrere 
about 5000 barrels of flour in the harbour 
which could not be landed because of the 
provisions of the navigation act. Labouchere 
cites as a gross instance of their bad eiiect, a 
despatch from the government of Trinidad to 
Earl Grey. “When coolie labour was first 
proposed to be introduced, American vessels 
could have been procured to bring them at £9 
per head wdiei’eas the present charge is nearly 
£18.” More general instances may be foiiiid 
in the evidence before the select committees of 
1847 and 1848. And the short allusion to 
them in the first report of the Coimiiissioners.of 
Customs is a severe condemnation. 

That their relaxation did not injure British 
shipping may be shown from Mr. Huskisson’s 
figures comparing British and Foreign ships 
entering English ports. 



British 

tonnage. 

Foreign 

tonnage. 

Average of 1814-1823 ; 
„ „ 1824-1826 i 

1,607,948 
1,963,678 ; 

539,062 

804,806 

Actual number in 1826 

1,950,630 

^ 694,116 

1 


The increase of British tonnage was. greater 
in proportion than that of foreign tonnage. 
The year 1826 was one of depression. 

That the abolition of the acts did not injui'e 
British shipping, is showm by the following 
returns. 


British ships trading to and 
from English ports. 

. _ 

iPoreign ships t.radiiig | 
to and from English j 
ports. 1 


No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. | 

1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
! 1865 

1 1870 

44,698 
45,852 
52,643 
! 63,170 
70,587 

8,546,090 

9,44.2,544 

10,919,732' 

13,914,923 

.19,358,955 

25,072,180 

32,045 

37,f395 

50,50.3 

.48,8.97 

.49,1X6 

o,o31,21c j 
5,062,520 i 
■. 7,569,738 ; 
10,774,369 ! 
9,538,137 i 

1 11,568,002 ! 


■: The proportion of British tonnage in 1845 
wa-s^' 71 ■ per cent ; in 1865 it was about 67 
per cent ; in 1870 barely 70 per cent. Coming 
to 1880 there ww 41,348,984 tons of British 
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against 17,387,079 foieign, or rather over 70 
per cent, and at the present day the proportion 
I’emains ninch the same. As against these 
iigiires the only argument to he used is that the 
numerical increase of British tonnage would 
liave been greater had the acts been maintained. 
This is contrary to the balance of evidence. 

[Macpherson, Annals of Commerce^ vols. i. ii. 
passim^ see index, snl voce. — A collection of 
Pa^MTS on Navigation and Trade (including 
reports of Committee of Trade and Plantations) 
printed by order of the Society of Shipowners, 
1807. — Husldsson's Speeches, 1 825 - 1 827 . — 
John Lems Ricardo’s Anadomy of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, 1847. — Cp. Fdcardds Anatomy dis- 
sected. By a Barrister (1848). — Reports of 
Oommittee of House of Commons on the Naviga- 
tion Laios, 1847. — Reports of Committee of 
House of Lords, 1848. — Mr. Labouchere’s 
in the House of Commons, 1848. — Debates of 
1849, e.g. Harrowby and Brougham, 7th May, 
for the Acts ; also Earl Grey. — Pamphlets of 
W. S. Lindsay and T. Ogilvy. — Allen’s 
Navigation Laws of Great Britain, 1849. — 
McCulloch’s note to Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, 1863 (cp. McCulloch’s Commercial 
BietionimJ)P\ c. A. H. 

NAVILLE, Fkanqois Marc Louis (1784- 
1846), was born at Geneva and died at Vernier 
near that city. He was a Protestant pastor of 
French extraction ; persecution having driven i 
Ids family from their native land. Like many 
pastors he occupied himself with education. 

In 1829 the French Academy offered a prize 
on the subject of Charity — two competitors were 
bracketed equal for it — Duchatel and Naville. 

Naville’s paper, revised and enlarged, was. 
printed under the title Be la chariU UgaXe, de ses 
effets, de ses causes et spUialement des maiso'ns de 
travail et de la proscription de la mendicity in 
1836, 2 vols. 8 VO. The success of tliis work is 
due to its methodical arrangement and the clear- 
ness of its conclusions. It argues against charity 
dispensed by the state, in favour of private bounty. 

The sincerity of the author is shown in Ms 
declaration that when commencing to write he was 
quite of the opposite opinion, and regarded charity 
as one of the normal and necessary functions of 
the state. In working on his subject he felt the 
instability of the basis of his opinions, and argued 
against state interference. Within the limits of 
the subject the work is a masterpiece. a. c. f. 

NEALE, Edward Yan.sittart ( 1810 - 1892 ), 
Yarisittart Neale’s active connection with 
co-operation did not begin till he was forty 
years of age, though he was ripe for the work 
by a previous searching study of systems of 
socialism. ' 

About 1850 he heard of and joined the well- 
Imovm band of Christian, Socialists (see Chris- 
tian Socialis,m)5 'and became- a member-, of, 
the, ‘^Society for Promoting Working Men’s 
Associations” of which the R-ev. F. D. Maurice 
was then president. 


His work for the co-operative cause during 
forty years was mtlier of a practical than of a 
literary character. Yet his literary work was 
considerable, and included a Mamual for Co- 
operators and many magazine articles on social 
economics, the last, Thoughts on Social Pro- 
blems and their Solution, appearing in the 
Economic Review, October IS 92, after his 
death. He w-as also a constant contributor to 
the Co-operative News, and numerous pamphlets 
issued by tbe Co-operative Union were vuitten 
by him. His practical -work may be classified 
as follows : 

1. Promotion of Co-operative Societies. He 
started the first co-operative stores in London, 
and the ‘‘Central Co-operative Agency,” W'hich 
anticipated, if it did not actually bring about, 
the present Co-operative JYliolesale Society. 
He took an active part in the formation and 
management of many societies, distributive and 
productive, and helped them largely with funds. 
Amongst other attempts he, with his own capital, 
tried a large experiment in co-operative produc- 
tion at the Atlas Engineering Works, Though 
he thus lost a considerable fortune, tbe sacrifices 
made by Neale in the cause did perhaps more 
than anything to keep out class jealousy and 
dislTiist from the co-operative movement. 

2. Legal Work, and especially the promo- 
tion of legislation to protect industrial societies. 
It was chiefly through the efforts of Neale 
and J. M. Ludlow that the first Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act was passed in 1852, 
wdiich gave a legal status to co-operative societies 
— regarded hopefully by some as the “Magna 
Charta” of the labouring classes. He shared in 
the di’afting of many amending acts, and was 
solely responsible for tbe great consolidating act 
of 1876. He also gave valuable assistance in 
framing rules for co-operative societies, notably 
those of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
and the Co-operative Union, and he prepared 
the model rules under which most societies are 
now^ governed. 

3. Work in connection with the Co-operative 
Union. Y^ith the rapid grovfth of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society’s business, it was 
felt that something other than a successful 
business concern was required as the “official 
and recognised representative organ of co-opera- 
tion in England.” 

Congresses presided over by Yansittavt Neale 
were accordingly held i:n London in 1868. 
They were the forerunners of the co-operative 
congresses, which are no'w of annual occurrence, 
and led to the formation of the Co-operative 
Union. In all this Neale took a very pro- 
minent part, and in 1874 he became secretary 
of the Union, living in lodgings in Manchester 
and devoting himself absolutely to the work. 
He retained this post until within a few months 
of his death, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
and Ills succession to a landed estate, which 
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would have dravii away most men from such 
arduous work. 

In this position he was at the centre of the 
co-operative movement in England ; he also 
attended congi*esses and corresponded with co- 
operators abroad. He helped to found, in 1884, 
the Labour- Association for advancement of 
co-operative ioroduction and labour partnerships 
— which still exists. 

It is perhaps needless to add that in the 
gi'eat question that threatens a division among 
co-operators, Keale held that the workpeople 
employed by co-operative distributive societies, 
wholesale or retail, were entitled to a share in 
the profits, and a voice in the direction, instead 
of being treated like the employes in any 
ordinary factory or workshop. 

E. V. Neale v/rote several religious %vorks ; 
among those on co-operative questions are : — 
A ssociation and Education : What they Tmy do for 
the Eeoijfle, — Land^ Labour^ and Machinery . — 
The Economic Aspect of Co-operaMon. — The Three 
O.’s OO’Operative Triologue. — May I do what I 
loill loith mine own? 1851. — The Economics of 
Co-operation. 

[Henry Pitman, Life, Co-operative Union, 
Manchester, 1894. — Notice by J. M. Ludlow, 
Economic Journal, vol. ii. 1892 ; and notices by 
Judge Hughes, Economic Review, 1893 (see also 
Ce:EiSTiAN Socialism ; Co-opLiiATiON).] 

H. HO. 

NEBENIUS, Kael Fpjedeich (1784-1857), 
was born near Landau in the Ehenish Palatinate. 
After studying law at Tiibingen, he made him- 
self acquainted with the Napoleonic methods of 
administration as a volunteer assistant to the 
prefect at Besan 9 on, but would not accept a 
place in the French service. He became in 
1807 private secretary in the Baden ministry 
of finance, in 1823 first councillor, and in 1838 
president of the ministry of the interior. He 
supported a liberal policy, but the absolutist 
party under Blittersdorf gained the ascendancy, 
and he resigned office in 1839. He declined 
an offer from Frederick William IT. of a high 
position in the Prussian service. On the fall 
of Blittersdorf he became again in 1845 minister 
ju-esident. He retired in July 1849 ; suffered 
for some years from failing sight, and died at 
Karlsruhe. * 

Nebeiiiiis was the leader of reform in Baden lor 
nearly forty years, constructing the new constitu- 
tion of^the state in 1818, creating its railways, 
remodelling its taxation and domain-management, 
introduGing the metrical system of weights and 
measures, organising the system of popular in- 
struction, and regenerating the higher teaching, 
especially in the university of Heidelberg, of 
which he was curator. But his name is chiefly 
associated with his energetic and successful efforts 
for the establishment of the ZoLLVEBEm — an event 
which Roselier pronounced to have been the most, 
important in German history between Waterloo 
and Koniggratz. List ,.,ha,d done .much,, as, a 
popular writer and indefatigable agitator, to recom- 


mend to the national mind the idea of such an 
institution ; but Nebeniiis studied its conditions, 
conciliated its opponents, and devised a tariff for 
the general adoption of its component states, so 
that he has been justly called its intellectual 
founder. The perseverance, foresight, and tact 
with which he worked out the xjroblem, merit 
hearty approbation. 

As a scientific economist he was of the school 
of Adam Smith, and was an advocate of free trade 
as the general rule in practice ; but he rejected 
the doctrine of the absolute non-intervention of 
the state in the imlustrial world. His principal 
theoretical work was I)er offentliche Kredit, 1820, 
2nd ed., 1829, ^‘'perhaps,” says Eoscher, “the 
best monograph in the whole economic literature 
of Germany, and certainly the most important 
treatise on the subject of public debts which has 
been written in any language. ” His most note- 
worthy -writings bearing on the question of the 
Zollverein were his Eenkschrift uber das Deutsche 
Zollwesen, written and privately circulated in 1819, 
but not published till 1833, and Der Deutsche 
Zollverein, sein System und seine Zu'kunft, 1835, 

[Von Weech in Ally. Deutsche Biogr. — Lippert 
in Handw. der Staatsmssenschaften. — Eoscher, 
Gesch, der N.O., p. 953.] J. K. i. 

NECESSAEII HEEEDES. Members of the 
household of a deceased person, upon wlioin his 
inheritance fell, succeeded to him as imiversal 
successors or heirs without any consent of their 
own, and whether they wished to succeed or 
not. Hence they are called in Roman law 
necessary heirs — necessani herecles, being op- 
posed to heirs, who are not members of the 
household of the deceased, as these do not 
acquire his inheritance without an act of accept- 
ance on their part, hereditatis aditio. 

There are two classes of riecessarii herecles : 1. 
sui et necessarii, descendants of the deceased 
under his paternal power, who become by his 
death independent pei'sons, sui juris; 2. neces- 
sai'ii herecles, i.e. slaves of the deceased made heirs 
by him in his will. £. a. w. 

NECKEE, JxVCQTJES (1732-1804), was born 
and died at Geneva. His character was an 
unusual mixture of qualities rarely united in 
one individual. A very able and honest banker, 
he established a house of the highest standing at 
Paris — Theliisson, Necker & Co., — and rapidly 
accumulated a large fortune ; satisfied vfith the 
wealth he had acquired, he retired from busi- 
ness at the age of forty to devote himself to 
politics and literature. He believed himself 
possessed of sufficient capacity to lead the 
political world, and that at a moment when it 
was in the utmost disorder. Dexterous in the 
use of expedients, and but slightly burdened 
\Hth theory, he flattered himself that he would 
eclipse Turgot, whose inferior he was, especially 
in grasp of principle. His first work, the dckyc 
de Colbert, received a prize from the Freiich 
Academy in 1773, he then wrote De la legisJnfion 
et du ccm7rLeTce des grains, Svo, 1775, which, 
dogmatic in style and opposed to the views of 
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Turgot, iiad considerabl b success, and even con- 
tribiited to tlie fall of t aat minister (19tli May 
1776). On Turgot’s , successor, de Clugny, 
dying, 30th October 1776, Taboureau des Reaux 
was apj)ointed to succeed him, and compelled 
to accex:)t Keeker as his coadjutor. This led to 
his resignation 1st July .07 7 7, when his duties 
were handed over to Keeker under the title of 
Dir ecteuT -general des Jinaoices. Though acting 
as Gonirdleur-general, he was riot granted that 
title, as this would have admitted him to the 
council of state, and he was a protestant. In 
this, his first essay in finance, Keeker showed 
marked ability, diminishing the"-, .expenses, 
simplifying the machinery of the administra- 
tion, and, through his connection with the 
great Bank, obtaining exceptionally favourable 
terms for the treasury. The tide of public 
opinion began now to set in the direction of the 
convocation of the J^tats Generaux. In 1781 
Keeker’s famous Conipte Rendu aio Roi appeared, 
addressed rather to the public than to the head 
of the state. His popularity increased ; the 
success of his report, the &st of its class, 
though incomplete, was gi'eat. The condition 
of the finances of the country was improved, 
but an unexpected result occurred. Cabals 
were roused against him, perhaps fomented by 
Keeker’s extraordinary vanity and his folly 
in mixing praises of his mfe, whose salon was 
celebrated, with his official reports. The court 
became hostile, and in 1781 he was compelled 
to resign. But the weaknesses of the best- 
known of his successors, Calonne, caused the 
public to think with regret of the fallen minister, 
and the publication of De V administration des 
finmices de la IraneQ, 3 vols. 8vo, 1784, contri- 
buted to strengthen his popularity. This work, 
like those which Keeker had %vritten previously, 
is marlved by an absence of general principle ; 
it was declamatory and exaggerated in style, 
but valuable to those who would study how 
the finances of France were managed in the 
last days of the old regime. 

Keeker was detested by the court as a X)rotest- 
ant and a bourgeois, nevertheless Louis XVI. 
Ibund himself comi)elled to recall him to power, 
20 til August 1788, this time also with the title 
of Dl rccteur-giniral des fi^mnees. The financial 
position ivas serious. The payment of the 
interest of the pjublic debt was suspended, the 
treasury enipt}^ ; Keeker’s return to power 
inspired coniidence, and, as if by magic, money 
reapxieared. He had, however, to employ his 
private resources to sustain the public credit. 
Though the court was still hostile, the multitude 
applauded him. ■ Wlien he spoke of retirement 
tlie court was comi>elled to ask him to remain 
in office, but by one of those sudden: turns of 
furtiine so frequent at this period, the Idng 
intimated to him his dismissal, 11th July 1789, 
aiid ordered him to leave France secretly. 
Keeker obeyed and returned to Geneva. The 


effect of bis departure on public opinion was 
terrific. In the midst of these disturbances the 
Bastille was taken, and on 29th July, Keeker 
was recalled by the court with the title of 
Premier ministre des finances, and was admitted 
to the council. His return was an unparalleled 
triumph. In every town that he passed through 
between Switzerland and Paris the horses were 
taken out of his carriage and he was drawn by 
the admiring people. This mad enthusiasm 
could not last. Some slight errors in judgment 
alienated public opinion, and on 8th September 
1790 lie was again compelled to leave office and 
France, this time for, ever. The populace was 
indifferent, if not hostile. In a small town in 
Champagne, he, who had never deigned to 
accept the salary attached to his high office, 
was arrested as a malefactor. How little he 
had deserved this may he understood from the 
fact that he had left behind him at the treasury, 
to assist the public credit, £96,000, his own 
property, which was only returned to his 
daughter the well-known Madame de Stael- 
Holstein in the early years of the Restoration. 
An order had to be obtained from the national 
assembly to enable Keeker to regain his liberty 
and to return to Switzerland. 

Of Keeker’s later works we need only mention : 
SuT V administration de M. IPecher ^a/r lui-mime, 
8vo, 1791, — His work on La Ugislation et U 
commerce is inserted in the economic collection of 
Guillaiimin. 

[Adam Smith called Keeker “a mere man of 
detail,” — Sir J. Mackintosh is the authority foi 
this. Rae, Life of Adam Smith, 1895, p. 206.] 

A. c. f. 

KEGATIVE QUAKTITIES occur in econ- 
omics, as in other sciences, when a variable, 
passing through zero, becomes less than nothing, 
so that the addition thereof causes not aug- 
mentation but diminution. Most economic 
quantities are susceptible of this change of sign. 
Thus wealth, affected with the minus sign, 
becomes debt. The utility attending the con- 
sumption of wealth being taken as positive, 
the disutility of labour incurred by the 
production of wealth must be regarded as 
negative. Consumption is negative production. 
Jevons proposes to employ Discommodity to 
signify any substance or action ywMch is the 
opposite of commodity, that is to anything 
\ which vje desire to get rid qf, like ashes or 
sewage {Theory, 2nd ed.^p? 63). Such an 
article may be said to have negative value. 
Among articles which have a negative value 
Agekts oe Peodtjction may occur. The loss 
attending the use of old-fashioned machinery 
and plant may be considered as a negative 

quasi-rent ” (Marshall). It is conceivable 
that, capital becoming superabundant, borrow^ers 
would pay a negative interest,” that is, receive 
a payment for safeguarding and keeping up the 
capital borrowed (Prof. Foxwell, The Social 
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Aspect of Banking, Journal of the Institute of 
Bankers, voL vii. p, 71, 1886). The practical 
limit to this class of payment would be soon' 
attained. The payment which a waiter makes 
in order to be allowed to serve in a fashionable 
restaurant where there is a prospect of gratuities 
might be described as negative wages. 

The geometrical representation of a negative 
quantit}-", by reversing the dii'ection of a line, is 
common in mathematical economics. Thus 
Jevons {Theory, 2nd ed. p. 187) represents the 
disutility of labour by ordinates measured 
downwards, the utility of consumption being 
represented by ordinates measured upwards. 
Of course the pleasme wdiich may attend initial 
stages of labour is to be measured in an opposite 
direction from fatigue. A beautiful example of 
this consti’uction is given by Gossen. 

[The philosophy of the subject is stated ably and 
authoritatively by Cournot in his Benue Sommaire, 
in a passage directed against Mr. H. D. Macleod’s 
peculiar use of negative quantities in economics.] 

P. V. E. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT. The 
standard definition of a negotiable instrument 
is that given by Lord Blackbui’n, who says, ‘‘ It 
may be laid down as a safe rule that where an 
instrument is by the custom of trade transferable, 
like cash, by delivery, and is also capable of 
being sued upon by the person holding it pro 
icnipoTG, then it is entitled to the name of a 
‘ negotiable instrument, ’ and the property in it 
passes to a hona fide transferee for value though 
the transfer may not have taken place in market 
overt.” As regards the custom of trade, it is 
to be noted that the question must be deter- 
mined by the usage of the English money 
market, and not by the usage of the country 
where the instrument was issued, if it he a 
foreign instrument. The definition itself ap- 
pears to require two qualifications. First, an 
instrument, not otherwise negotiable, may be 
made negotiable by statute ; and, secondly, 
foreign government bonds to bearer may un- 
doubtedly be negotiable, yet the holder cannot 
sue the foreign government upon them in the 
courts of this country. The main classes of 
negotiable instruments are, bills, jn’ornissory 
notes, cheques, bank-notes, exchequer bills, 
foreign bearer bonds, bearer debentures, and 
scrip. Postal orders are not negotiable. 

[See Commercial Instrument ; Not Negoti- 
able ; dhalmers 05 o/ Axt'/uwiye.] M. D. c. 

NEEI, PoMPEO (1707 - 1777). Born in 
Florence, a Tuscan economist and statesman. 
He was a minister of Leopold 1. of Tuscany. 
He also held office in Milan under Maria Theresa 
and reformed the municipal government there. 
He presided at the commission of the taxation 
of the state of Milan, and at the conferences 
appointed to draw up a coinage convention 
between the Austrian states in Italy and the 
states of the king of Sardinia on the Italian 


side of the Alps. Nerfs name is especially 
associated vuth the gi-eat Leopoldine .reforms in 
which he played an important part ; he was 
entrusted -with the compilation of the civil laves 
for Tuscany ; he then undertook economic 
reforms, suggesting to his sovereign the adoption 
of free trade in grain, which he was the first in 
Italy to support, and introduced gTadually by 
the laws of 1763-64 and the edict of 1767 — 
the corner-stone of the edifice of economic freedom 
in Tuscany. He abolished the duty on foreign 
corn, taxes and bounties on bread, and overcame 
the obstacles which hindered the free circulation 
of cereals in the interior. 

Neri’s work is of importance from a scientific 
point of view. In his Discorso suUa materia 
frumentaria he shows that absolute freedom for 
the corn trade is the only system suitable to 
Tuscany, and is the fundamental basis of its 
economic laws, whether agriculture or the general 
requirements of food production he considered. 
This treatise formed the basis of those Tuscan 
reforms on which an illustrious group of economists 
collaborated. Another important work of Nori’s 
is on the value of money, in which, thougli he may 
not state much that is new, he expounds with 
brevity and clearness the principles regulating the 
choice of the material for the coins, and defines the 
regulations according to which money should he 
minted. He also wrote in 1750 a voluiniuous 
repiort on the basis of the IMilanese taxation, a 
great work of proportionate assessment initiated 
by Cliarles VI. in 1718, and carried on by Neri. 
This report was continued by G. R. Carli in 1776. 
Ossermzioni sul prez&o legale delle monete, Milan, 
1751. — Discorso sopra la materia frumentaria, 
1767. — Relazioyie dello stato in cui si trova V opera 
del censimento unimrsale del ducato di Milano^ 
1750. — See, concerning Pompeo Neri, J. Mont- 
gomery Stuart, “The History of Free Trade in 
Tuscany,” in the CoMen Club Essays. — V. Cusu- 
niano, La teoria del cornniercio dei grant in Italia, 
Bologna, 1877 (Archivio Giuridico). — A. Morena, 
Le rifoTine e le doUHne ecommiche in Toscana, 
Florence, 1886-87 (in the Rassegna Nazionale). 

u. R. 

NEUMANN SPALLART, Franz Xavier 
(1837-88). Ritter von Neumann Spallart was 
an Austrian economist and statistician of high 
ability whose comparatively early death at 
about fifty years of age was regretted by friends 
and colleagues not only in AiistTia but in all 
the leading countries of Europe. He %vas 
educated at the university of Vienna, where 
he studied law and economics, and took his 
degree as doctor of laws in 1862. After 
travelling for a time in Europe, he returned to 
Ahenna. In 1864 he became professor of 
political economy at the A^ieiina commercial 
academy, and subsequently was appointed to 
other important educational positions. In IS 71 
he became an honorary member of the Imperial- 
Royal Statistical Central Commission, to whicli 
body he ga%m valuable services up to the time 
of his de.ath. In 1876 he represented the 
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conimissioii at tlie International Statistical 
Congress at Bnda-Pestli, at Paris in 1878, in 
Paris again in 1885, and in London with 
Professor von Inama Sternegg in the same 
year, when the jubilee of the Royal Statistical 
Society took place. This meeting in London 
was remarkable for the foundation of the 
International Statistical Institute, the regula- 
tions of which Neumann Spallart drafted chiefly 
in concert with Dr. L. Bodio, though others 
had a share in that important work. The 
institute, at its first meeting in Rome in 1887, 
elected Neumann Spallart as its second vice- 
president ; and though far from well at the 
time, he did much useful work on that occasion. 
In the mnter of 1887-88, the chest complaint 
from which he had always suffered more or 
less grew rapidlv worse and he died in April 
1888. 

Neumann Spallart was the author of a great 
many volumes and pamphlets, many of them 
having special relation to Austria-Hungary, as 
inight be expected. A list of his works will be 
found in the JoiittiuI of the Statistical Society 
for June 1888. His most widely-known contribu- 
tion to statistics is his admirable Uebersichten der 
Weltivirthschaft published at Stuttgart in various 
years from 1870 to 1888-84. w. h. 

NEUTRAL MARKETS. It is one of the 
main objects of neutral states to keep their 
markets open for trade in time of war. On the 
other hand belligerent powers, in their anxiety 
to deal effective blows at their adversaries, are 
apt to strike at them through neutral commerce. 
Since the transactions of neiiti'al markets take 
place on neutral territory, they cannot be directly 
interfered wfith by the states at rvar. But in- 
directly they can be injured by interference on the 
high seas with vessels which carry goods to and 
from their ports. Practice has varied from time 
to time, and sometimes an exceptional usage has 
been adopted for a while by powerful belligerents 
(see Inteiinatio^tal Law). Thus the right of 
confiscating not only enemy goods found on 
board a neutral ship, but the ship as well, was 
claimed and exercised by France and Spain at 
the beginning of the last century. A hundred 
years later England and France enforced their 
violent and illegal measures of mntnai retalia- 
tion at the expense of neutral trade, and to 
the ruin of neutral markets (see Continental 
; Licenses (Continental War)). But 
commercial interests are now far too powerful to 
1)0 harried with impunity. By the Declaration 
of Paris of 1856 both enemy goods laden on 
neutral ships and neutral goods laden on 
eiiciiiy ships are allowed to pass freely to and 
from neutral ports (see Declaeation op Paeis). 
Leaving out blockade which sui generis, the 
only exceptions to the rule of freedom are 
louiid in tlie eases of enemy ships, enemy goods 
on enemy ships, and contraband of war carried 
in neutral ships. The two former would dis- 


appear if private property at sea were exempted 
from warlike capture. The latter will probably 
remain as long as wai'S contiime ; for no power 
is likely to de[)rive itself of the right to seize 
munitions of war on tlie way to an enemy. 
During the American civil wmr of 1861-1865, 
each side bought enormous quantities of arms 
and ammunition in England ; and the neutral 
British port of Nassau in tlie Bahamas became 
the centre of a considerable trade in goods 
intended to run the blockade of the ports of 
the Southern Confederacy. In the war of 
1904-5 between Russia and Japan the former 
power purchased all sorts of w’eapoiis and war- 
like stores in Germany, from where they were 
conveyed to her across her land frontiers. The 
law of contraband is powerless to deal Vvitli a trade 
of this kind which does not cross the seas and 
cannot be intercepted by the other belligerent. 

[The references given at the end of the articles 
cited in the text will apply to the present subject. 
For the sudden rise of Nassau, and the trade in 
contraband of war between England and America, 
see the British and American Oases presented to 
the arbitrators at Geneva in 1872, and M. Bernard's 
Historical Account of the Neutrality of Great 
Britaiii during the American Olvil TVar.] t. J. l. 

NEUTRAL PROPERTY may be described 
as the property of neutral states, subjects of 
neutral states, or enemy subjects domiciled in 
neutral states. But if a neutral subject is 
domiciled in an enemy’s country, his property 
connected with the enemy domicile is regarded 
as enemy property for purposes of belligerent 
capture, as also is property at sea owned by 
neutrals, not incorporated in enemy commerce 
or subject to enemy control. Moreover, if an 
enemy subject is domiciled in a neutral state, 
only his property connected Avith the neutral 
domicile ranks as neutral property. Neutral 
property in neutral teiTitor 3 r is inviolable ; but 
if the land forces of one belligerent occupy a 
district belonging to the other, they may siil)- 
ject neutral property found therein to all the 
severities of warfare. At sea neutral vessels, 
if public, are free from belligerent search, but, 
if private, must submit to it. They may be 
subjected to capture and condemnation for an 
attempt to run a laAvful blockade or perform an 
unneutral service. The usual penalty for carry- 
ing contraband of war is confiscation of the cargo 
only ; but in aggravated eases the vessel also is 
condemned. Neutral goods ^re not liable to 
confiscation unless they are laden on board an 
armed enemy vessel, or connected with a breach 
of blockade, or contraband in their character. On 
an ordinary merchantman engaged in ordinary 
traffic they are safe, even under the enemy’s flag 
(see Declaration op Paris and the sections on 
JFar and Neutrality in International Law). 

'B.dXl, International Lato, pt. iv. T. j. L. 

NEUTRALITY. See International Law. 
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NEVES, Jose Acoursio das (1766-1834), 
a Portuguese economist. 

He wrote Variedades sdbre dhjectos rdativos ds 
artes, commercio y manufacturas (Lisbon, 1814 ff. 
2 vols. ). He was a protectionist in bis opinions, 
and possessed a very tboroiigh knowledge of the 
economic history of Portugal. 

[Cossa, Introduction to Pol. Econ , , English 
trails., London, 1893.] 

NEW CUSTOMS. The title given to the 
additional duties on certain goods imported by 
Edward 1. in 1302, in distinction to the 
duties termed “ Ancient Customs — antiquai 
custuma ’’ (see Custom, Customs Duties). 

[Dowell, History of Taxcdion, 2nd ed., vol. ii. 
p. 79 ff.] 

NEW IMPOST. The name under which 
the Excise {q.v.) was known when that system 
of taxation W'as first introduced in 1643. At 
fii’st “the prime necessaries of life, flesh and 
salt,” were included, and the tax was, and long 
continued to be, very unpopular. 

[Dowell, History of Taxation, 2nd ed., vol. ii. 
p. 9 ff ] 

NEAV SUBSIDY. The original import 
duties in England (see Impost Duties) 
were called the “subsidy” of tonnage and 
poundage. The subsidy of poundage was from 
1373 onwards fora long time fixed at a shilling 
in the pound or 6 per cent ad valorem; so that 
in the language of the customs, subsidy came 
to mean a general import duty of 5 per cent 
a.d valorem. The “new subsidy” was the duty 
at that rate imposed by 9 & 10 Will. III. c. 
23 (1697) and appropriated to the civil list. 
It was long kept separate in the accounts of the 
exchequer. 

[Hall’s History of the Customs Duties. 

0. A. H. 

NEWBURY, Jack of, a hero of 17th cen- 
tury chaji-books, around whose name gathered 
a multitude of absurd and mythical stories, was 
in fact a certain John Winchcombe, a wealthy 
clothier, who carried on business at Newhury 
early in the 16th century. “ AViiicheombe’s 
kersies ” w^ere w’ell knowm in the reign of 
Edward VI. ; and his descendants afterwards 
made their WTay into the ranks of the county 
gentry. It is probable that, anticip)ating the 
later factory system, he made an attempt to 
gather a large number of %vorkpcople under the 
same roof ; but alj sucli experiments must have 
been put an end to by the act of 1553 limiting 
the number of looms any clothier might possess. 

[Ashley. Econ. Hist., vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 229, 236.] 

tv. J. A. 

NEWENPIAM, Thomas (1762-1831), was 
member of Irish parliament of 1798, and 
strenuously opposed the union. After its en- 
actment, he settled in England and endeavoimed 
hy his writings to spread a better knowdedge of 
Irish affairs amongst English readers. His 
works include A Eiailsilcal a7id Historical 

VOL. III. 


Diquiry into the Progress and Magnitude of 
Population of IrcHand, London, 1§05, 8vo, 
wherein, while holding that the population of 
Ireland tended to double itself in every forty-six 
years, and that its then population -was nearly 
5,400,000, he maintained that Ireland wns 
capable of supporting in comfort a far greater 
population than this. — A Vieio of the Natural, 
Political, and Commercial Cvrcmnstances of 
Ireland, London, 1809, 4to : this work is 
divided into four parts, the first dealing with 
the natural advantages wdiich qualify Ireland 
for the acquisition of commercial w^'ealth, and 
the latter three in a somewhat confused manner 
wdth the causes which frustrated these. These 
books were review^ed by ]\Lxlthus {cq.v.), Edin- 
hiirgh Bevieio, July 1808 and April 1809, vols. 
xii.-xiv. His last publication, A Series of 
Suggestions PielcUive to Ireland, Gloucester, 1825, 
Svo, contained the substance of the evidence 
he would have given before a House of 
Commons committee on Ireland had his health 
alloived him. In this he advocated the 
establishment in Ireland of banking companies, 
and strongly opposed the introduction of a 
poor law (see Nioholls, Sir G.), and any 
system of state- aided emigration. 

\I)ictio7iary of National Biography, vol. xl. ] 

H. E. E. 

NEWMARCH, IV illiam (1820 - 1882). 
This eminent economist and statistician "was a 
native of Thirsk, Yorkshire. He had but few 
of the advantages that a middle-class education 
now affords, and \vas mainly indebted for his 
general training to habits of selficultme, and 
to his association at an early period of lift 'with 
men engaged in active business pursuits. His 
earliest hringing-up was as clerk to a distributor 
of stamps in Ms native county, then he moved 
into the service of the Yorkshire Fire and Life 
Office at York, and afterwm’ds into the banking- 
house of Messrs. Leathern, Tew, and Co. of 
Wakefield. Marrying young, and anxious for 
a wider scope for the exercise of a talent for 
economical subjects, Ne-wmarch removed to 
London. There he obtained constant employ- 
ment on the staff of the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper, and became at the same time second 
officer of the Agra Bank established in London 
in 1840. His knowdedge of the principles of 
banking and of general business gained him the 
infiuential support of leading ineii in the city, 
particularly of William Too ke, wdiose close 
disciple he became in all that relates to economic 
science and hanking. Newinarcli, in 1851 
resigned Ms position at the Agra Bank to 
become secretary of the Globe Insurance 
Company. Tooke w^as desirous of continuing 
his book on the History of Prices and of the 
state of the Circulation from 1791, and upon 
Newmarch’s offering to co-operate with him in 
writing two additional volumes, the offer rvas 
gladly accepted, in the same spirit as Mr. 
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Daiison’s offer of assistance had previously been 
■welcomed in tlie case of the fourth volume, 
published 'in 1848. The fifth and sixth volumes 
in their turn demanded some years of careful 
study. A vast body of statistics had to be 
methodised on novel and original princixffes of 
treatment. At length, in 1857, the public 
obtained the advantage of these researches, and 
they were accepted -with approval, both at home 
and abroad. In Germany, especially, the two 
volumes were thought worthy of translatioji 
and of use in several universities. In 1857, 
ITewmarch gave evidence before the select 
committee of the House of Commons on the 
Bank Acts. Like Tooke, he was opposed to 
the fixing of legislative limits to the issues of 
the Bank of England, or to the setting aside of 
a fixed amount of bullion as a guarantee for the 
circulation. In place of this he advanced the 
X)lea that legal convertibility would adequately 
secure against over-issue. He also advocated a 
discontinuance of the separation of the issue 
and banking departments of the Bank of 
England. 

Newmarch had long been associated with 
the Royal Statistical Society of London as one 
of its honorary secretaries, he took the utmost 
interest in its meetings, and in 1869-1871 
became its president in succession to Mr. 
Gladstone. He was also for many years 
secretary of the Political Economy Club, and 
was elected a fellow of the Pt-oyal Society and a 
corresponding member of the academy of moral 
sciences of the Institute of France. In 1862 
he quitted the service of the Globe Insurance 
Company and became the chief officer in the 
banking-house of Glyn, Mills, and Co., where 
he remained until shortly before his death in 
1882. 

Hewniarch for more than thirty years con- 
tributed some of his best work to the public 
ptress, as mentioned previously, to the Morning 
Chronicle, where, in 1853, a series of his papers 
appeared on the new supplies of gold. Re- 
jnintecl in London, in 1853, in a volume of 
122 pages 8vo, 'with five additional chapters, 
they attracted a great deal of public attention, 
as containing by far the most valuable review 
attainable on the Californian and Australian 
gold discoveries, vdth facts and statements 
relative to their actual amount, and their present 
and jjrobable effects. 

In 1855 he })ubHshed an essay On the Loam 
raised hy Mr, FUt during the first French War, 
17 9 3-1 SOX, with some Siatenients in Defence of 
the Methods of Funding employed. The case 
’vvas supj)orted by elaborate calculations re- 
specting each loan, supplied by Mr. Frederick 
Hendriks, and the main contention of the 
essay ivas thafW. Pitt, in his plans of borrow- 
ing, did the best that could possibly have been 
done for England under the circumstances of 
the times. The arguments were controverted 


in a published series of lectures to the university 
of Oxford by Professor Riclcards, but were 
warmly defended by Earl Stanhope in his bio- 
graphy of Pitt. 

In 1861 Kewmarch was president of the 
economic section of the British Association at 
the meeting in Manchester, and in his address 
he submitted that full as the thirty years 
then past had been of scientific achievements, 
those of economic science and statistical inquiry 
had a place in the first rank, and had arrived ^ 
at an intermediate point, at which, after long ' 
debate, many of the earlier controversies are ; 
finally settled, and from which the way can 
be seen to a higher level, the least doubtful : 
result of our experience being the discovery | 
that the most solid p)r ogress is made by guiding j : 
ourselves in the main by close observation of ' 
facts, and by employing speculative and hypo- ! 
thetical reasoning under the most cautious 
conditions, and always with distrust and j 
reserve. 

Amongst the most important of ISTewunarch s 
contributions to the periodical press, journals 
weekly and daily, and reviews and magazines, : 
which, although anonymous, did no little in 
furnishing the public with sound views on 
banking, free trade, aud currency, and on 
business principles generally, may be mentioned 
his annual ‘‘Commercial History of the Year” 
in the Economist ; this ’was commenced in 1863 
and continued down to 1882. Besides this 
annual contribution of facts and figures on > 
which a superstructure of able reasoning was 
raised, Hewmarch had long been a valued 
contributor to the Economist during the editor- 
ships of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Bagehot, and Mr. 
Inglis Palgi'ave, and the suggestion came ap- 
propriately from the pages of that journal 
(during the editorship of Mr. Palgi'ave), that if 
his surviving friends desired to promote some 
public memorial of him, no better form of it 
could be devised than the foundation of a pro- 
I fessorship under his name of economic science 
and statistics. In the result, a subscription 
was made by them with this object, and the 
sum of about £1500 contributed for the endow- 
ment of the FTewmarch lectures at University 
College, London. ' y. h. 

HEAYTOK, SiE Isaac (1642-1727). For 
particulars in regard to FTewton’s scientific, 
theological, and other work, reference must be 
made to the various biograjffiical notices indi- 
cated below; it is here only proposed to deal 
briefly •with his work in connection with the 
Mint and currency questions. 

Hewton’s long association -^vitli the Mint 
arose primarily from the fact that his old 
college friend, Charles Montague, was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1695, %vhen the 
state of the currency was causing very grave 
anxiety through the prevalent practice of 
clipping and the impossibility of preventing 
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tlie good coins issued by tlie Mint from being 
immediately withdrawn from circulation and 
eitlier melted or exported. The confusion 
which existed at that time is eloquently de- 
scribed in chap. xxi. of Macaulay’s History, 
and some account is also there giyeii of the 
steps taken to remedy the evil. Montague 
and Somers, the Lord Eeeper, were associated 
with Newton and Locke in this great work, 
Newton being appointed Warden of the Mint 
by royal warrant dated the 13th April 1696, 
in succession to Benjamin Overton who had 
been made a Commissioner of Customs. On 
the death of the Master and Worker, Thomas 
Neale, Newton was promoted to that office by 
warrant dated the 3rd February 1700, the 
appointment dating from Christmas day, 1699. 
He retained this post until his death in 1727. 
The warrants confirming his appointment at 
the beginning of the reign of Anne and of 
George 1. bear the dates 11th June 1702 and 
1st January 1714 respectively. 

It is hardly necessary to state that in 
Newton’s day the Mint was located in the 
Tower of London, where it occupied the entire 
space between the outer rampart and the inner 
ward or balliiim. As Master he was provided 
with an official residence situated immediately 
to the left on entering the Byward Tower, but 
to what extent he occupied it is not positively 
known. An interesting plan of the Mint 
buildings, prepared in 1700, is still preserved 
in the Royal Mint on Tower Hill. 

In view of the fact that the last thirty-two 
years of his life were thus spent in superintend- 
ing the currency of the country, it is remarkable 
that so little information of an important 
character has been published in regard to this 
portion of the great philosopher’s work. 
Beyond the text of the several ’warrants re- 
ferred to above, and occasional references to 
his attendance at board meetings, reports, etc., 
the Mint records are silent as to his doings, 
and even the voluminous life by Brewster, 
extending to upwards of a thousand octavo 
pages, dismisses the subject wnth a few 
pages, in chap, xix, , and these deal wnth petty 
administrative difficulties rather than %vith 
larger questions such* as that which led to his 
appointment in the first instance. On such 
questions Newton’s opinion seems always to 
have been acted upon, and his classical Reports 
of I702*and 17l7*on>the relative values of gold 
and silver and the rating of the Guinea (g.v.), 
Xirepared at the instance of the Lord High 
Treasurer, have frequently been reprinted. The 
records of the Treasury, however, are rich in 
evidences of his wide knowledge of matters 
directly or indirectly relating to currency, and 
between the 2nd May 1696, the date of “Dr. 
Newton’s oath as MTxrden of ye lilint,” and the 
10th November 1725, when he rejicrted on 
“ Portugal coins,” the allusions to him in 


the Calendar of Treasury Papers are very 
numerous, numbering ninety-eight-iii all. It 
is impossible within the limits of a short 
article to discuss the many important matters 
dealt with in these papers, but a few may be 
mentioned in order to show at once their im- 
portance and their variety. Cases of clipping 
and counterfeiting are very niiineroiis : he was 
called on to deal with many memorials, includ- 
ing one in 1697-98 from the well-known 
engraver Roettier, who supplanted Simon in 
the reign of Charles II., and, in 1722, to act 
as Comptroller of Wood’s co23per coinage for 
Ireland, rendered so famous by the abuse of 
Dean Swift, as well as of a similar coinage for 
the West Indies. Such questions as the Axater- 
marldng of paper, melting of silver hullioii 
with “pit-coal,” and the artificial raising of 
the price of tin, were submitted to him for 
report, and it is interesting to note that in most 
cases the reports which have been preserved, 
many of considerable length, are entirely in 
the handwi'iting of Newton. 

It will he convenient to enumerate here for 
reference his principal rei:)orts on currency 
questions, vith their dates. — 28t]i Sept. 1701. 
Memorial to the Treasury as to the influence of 
recent changes in the French currency on the 
relative values of gold aud silver coins in England. 
— 7th July 1702. Report to the Lord High 
Treasurer on the value of foreign gold and silver 
coins, and on the supply of silver coins in this 
kingdom. — 21st Aug. 1711. Rexiort on a 
Spanish two Ryall piece. — 7tli Oct. 1712. On 
the rating of French money for the use of Her 
Majesty’s forces at Dunkirk, and on the exchange 
%vith France and Holland. — 21st Sept. 1717. On 
the state of the gold and silver coins of the 
kingdom, and on the relative valne of gold and 
silver. — 12th April 1720. Report “On the 
value of Imperial dollars both intrinsically and by 
way of exchange with Sw^eden.” — 10th Nov. 1725. 
Report on five Portuguese gold coins varying in 
value from 4s. 4d. to £3:11 : 6-|. 

In regard to the views held by Newton on the 
general principles of currency, the claim sometimes 
advanced that he should rank as a bimetallist 
must not be overlooked. Jevons showed at some 
length, in an unfinished paper mentioned below, 
that this view is erroneous. He there states 
explicitly that Newdon’s “scheme is not bi- 
metallism,” and he adds, quoting from Caiitiilon, 
that in reducing the rating of the guinea to 
twenty-one shillings, “Newton” did not intend to 
determine between gold and silver moneys a strict 
proportion as to imice, “that is a proportion 
corresponding wdth their market price.” The 
currency troubles of Newdon’s day, complicated 
though they were, arose mainly from variations in 
the values of gold coins when measured in silver, 
the standard of the country, and it v;ould be dfifi- 
cult to imagine more convincing evidence of his 
far-seeing judgment than the simple fact of our 
sovereign of to-day being the direct outcome of 
Newton’s valuation of the guinea in 1717. 

[Sir D. Brewster, Hemoirs of the Life, Writings 
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a 7 id DiscovefiQS of Siv I. Newton, 1855 ; Syn- 
optical View of NeivtorCs Life in Edlestons 
edition of correspondence between Newton and 
Cotes, 1850.— Article on ‘‘Sir Isaac Newton” by 
E. T. Glazebrook in vol. xl. of The Dictionary of 
National Biography, 1894. — Dana Horton, Sir I, 
Newton and England's JProhihitive Tariff upon 
Silver Money (1881).— W. S. Jevons, “Sir Isaac 
Newton and Bimetallism,” Investigations in 
Ourrency and Finance, 1884, pp. 330, 353.] 

B. E. 

NIO^RON, Jean Pieeee (1685-1738), was 
a French Barnabite monk. 

He compiled 44 vols. of Memoir es pour servir 
d Vhistoire des hommes illustres de la Rigoublique 
des Lettres avec un catcdogue raisonne de leurs 
ouvrages, 1722-1745, Ml of copious and valuable 
bibliographical information extending to writers 
who have no claim to the title of illustrious. 
These Mirnoires were translated into German a 
few years after Niceron’s death. 

[Giierard, La France litUraire au 18^^ siecle; 
and Didot’s Nouvelle Biographie Genirale, 1858.] 

E. ca. 

NICHOLLS, Cheyalier John, pseu- 
donym of Plumart de Dangeul (see Dangeijl, 
Marquis de). 

Born in the beginning of the ISth century, 
master of audits in France, published under this 
fictitious name his Remarmes sur les Avantages 
et les Disavantages de la France et de la Grande 
Bretagne par rapport au Commerce, Amsterdam 
(Paris), 1754, supposed to be a translation from 
the Englisli. He also published a real translation 
of Ulloa : Le rHahlissement des manufactures et 
du Commerce d'Espagne, Amsterdam, 1755. 

E. ca. . 

NICHOLLS, Sir George (1782-1865), 
public servant, entered the maritime employ of 
the East India Company, at the age of fifteen. 
After rething from that service (1815), he 
settled in 1819 at Southwell, Notts. His 
attention had been first drawn to the subject of 
the poor law by reading the Report of the 
House of Commons committee of 1817. In 
1821 he became overseer of the poor for the 
parish of Southwell, and forthwith set on foot 
most valuable reforms in administration. 
The importance of this work is not to he ganged 
by the extent of the area over which it operated, 
but by the fact that the Southwell workhouse, 
together mth that of Bingham, was the model 
on which the whole workhouse system of the 
new Poor Law was based. Nicholls was for 
the most part absent from Southwell after 1823, 
and left it altogether in 1827, but his work sur- 
vived, and he relates, with jjardonable pride, 
how, on the occasion of a snhseq[uent visit, he 
was cordially greeted by a group of labourers, 
■^vho told him that he had been their best 
friend, because he had made them help them- 
selves. It was therefore peculiarly fitting that, 
on the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
Nicholls should have been — ^in August 1834 — 
selected as one of the three new commissioners. 


He was, at the time, the manager of the 
Birmingham branch of the British Bank of 
England, and, so great was their sense of his 
value, that he was offered an additional £500 
per annum if he would remain in the bank’s 
service. Although the broad lines 'of poor-law 
policy were settled by the act of 1834, the i 
change to be effected was so great that it was j 
necessary to leave much, with regard to the ' 
time and mode of enforcing that policy, to the 
discretion of the commissioners. The forma- 
tion of unions, the provision of workhouses, and 
the issuing of orders for the guidance and 
government of boards of guardians, were 
matters requiring the exercise of the utmost 
tact as Avell as ability. In 1836 Nicholls 
visited Ireland, with the view of reporting on 
the expediency of introducing an Irish poor | 
law. The act, as finally passed in 1838, ! 

followed mainly the lines of his report. From 
1838 to 1842 Nicholls remained in Ireland, to 
supervise the introduction of the new law. 1/ 
Important as had been the work of the poor- f 
law commissioners, it was generally recognised 
that then’ strength would be increased by 
coming more closely into toneb with parliament. 
The powers of the board were therefore, in 
1847 — 10 & 11 Yict. c. 109 — transfeiTed to 
commissioners forming part of the government 
of the day, the services of Nicholls being 
retained as secretary to the new board. In 
1851 he retired, and was made a K.O.B. The , 
loss to the country of his services was given , 
ample expression to in the House of Lords, 
where Lord Fortesene, who had seen much of i 
him in Ireland, eulogised his great abilities, 
“persevering industry” and “great self-devotion 
to the public service,” and Lord Brougham, who 
had conducted the Poor Law Amendment Act 
through the House of Lords, expressly affirmed 
that he “was the gi'eat and principal agent in 
devising the new law, and in carrying it after- 
wards into execution.” The fii'st years of his 
leisure Nicholls devoted to writing the history 
of the law, in the adminislTation of which he 
had borne a leading part. When he died he 
was an old man, and had become, as so often 
happens, to some extent forgotten. At the 
present time, however, we are better able to 
value his services. If, between the advent of 
democracy in England and its final triumph in 
our villages, there has been a breathing space 
of sixty years, wherein ther steady and continu- 
ous, though incomplete, depaiiperisation of 
the laboming classes has gone on, under the 
operations of a law often ahead of the public 
opinion of the day, it is to Nicholls more 
perhaps than to any one man that the result is 
•due../ ' 

Nicholls’ writings include : Eight Letters on the 
Management of our Poor and ‘the General Ad- 
minisiration of the Poor Lates, by an overseer, 
1822 (reprinted from the Nottingham Journal). 
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' — The Fanner, London, 1844, and O71 the con- 
dition of the Agricultural Labourer, London, 
1847, 12mo. — Reports dated respectively 15th 
Novenil3er 1836, 3rd November 1837, and 5th 
May 1838, in, connection with the proposed Irish 
poor law, the substance of which is given in 
Nicholls’ History of the Irish Poor Law. — A 
History of the English Poor Law, 2 vols., London, 
1854, 8vo. — A History of the Irish Poor Law, 
London, 1856, 8vo. — A History of the Scotch 
Poor Law, London, 1856, 8vo. 

\Tm%es, 25th March 1865. — Gentlemans 
Alagazine, 1865, 3rd series, vol. 19, auto- 
biographical information in histories of English 
and Irish poor laws as above. — Dictionary of 
National Biog^'aphy, vol. xl., which refers to a 
MS. memoir coming down to 1864. On South- 
well Workhouse, Appendix A of Poor-Law 
Commission Report, 1834 ; Mr, J. W. Cowell’s 
Report, pp. 613a-618a.] H. E. E. 

NICOLAI (lSth-19th century) undertook 
historical research on laws respecting food 
supply and finance in the papal states. In 
one of his most important reports, Nicolai 
discusses the organisation of the land tax, 
arranged by Pius VII., for all parts of the 
kingdom, bringing together the threads of 
economic and financial tradition in the papal 
states. Nicolai studies the different methods 
of taxation, reform in wdiich was felt necessary 
by the government, and gives the preference to 
the land tax in agricultural districts, together 
with some indirect taxes on consumption to 
equalise the incidence as far as possible. He 
agrees substantially with the classical doctrine 
prevalent at the time, which regarded the 
land tax, established on the system of the 
Catasto (g.t’.), as the pivot of fiscal organisation. 
Nicolai’s other treatises contain remarks on the 
supply of food. 

Memorie, leggi ed ossewazioni suite ca^iypagne e 
suW anno7ia di Roma, Rome, 1803. 

[See Ricca Salerno, Stoina delle dottrine 
f.nanziarie m Italia, Rome, 1880. — Cusumano, 
La teoria del coinmercio dei g^xtni in Italia, 
Bologna, 1877.] U. E. 

NIEO, Agostino (1473-1538), w-as born in 
Sessa (southern Italy) of a noble family. 
From 1492 to 1498 he taught philosophy at 
tlie university of Padua, then at Salerno and 
Naples. Many honours V'Cre bestowed on him 
by Leo X., and he was highly esteemed as a 
philosopher. 

In ills moral .aii4 political pamphlets he 
discusses economic subjects, and is a faithful 
follower of Aristotle. Like other writers of 
liis day, Nifo forms a moral rather than an 
economic conception of w^ealth. Riches, in his 
view, are not to be desired for themselves, hut 
only as means to higher ends ; thus wealth, 
taken as the foundation of prosperity in a state, 
can only be considered the means or instrument 
of its prosperity. 

In the distinction of the different kinds of 
riches, and in the difierence between riches and 


money, Nifo ahvays follows Aristotle, whilst 
on other points he adopts the ideas of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. He makes a strong 
distinction between the aims of economic and 
administrative science and the importance to 
be assigned to the action of the state in 
increasing pubHc wealth. 

De rera vivendi lihertate, Naples, 1530. — I)e 
divitiis, Naples, 1531, 

[See Fornari, Delle teorie economiche nelle 
provincie napoleta^ie, Milan, 1882.] u. E. 

NIHILISM (Russian) is a term connoting 
various forms of social dissatisfaction, political 
and economic, mainly among the better- 
educated classes of Russia. As the name 
implies, its aim is the annihilation of existing 
social institutions, and in this respect it forms 
part of the negative movement of the present 
day, against all forms of traditional authority, 
and, so far, it coincides with Anarchism. In 
Russia, horvever, it is not capital and the 
bourgeoisie that are the object of attack, but 
government as such. Nihilism arises out of 
local causes — political, economic, and racial, — 
and is the outcome of two opposite tendencies 
of the Slave mind — absolute idealism and 
cynical realism, — -which in combination, produce 
impatient destructiveness and revolutionary 
passion. The former is represented by Herzen, 
the latter by Bakounin. Philosophically, the 
early promoters of nihilism belonged to the 
Hegelian school (see Hegel), in which they 
saw, like K. Marx and his followers, the basis 
for their own theories of social revolution. 
Niiiilism also owes some of its ideas to the 
pessimistic scepticism imported wuth modern 
French literature, which easily assimilates -svith 
the indigenous -tendency towards melancholy 
mysticism. These two act as dissolvents. The 
passionate cultivation of Physical Science by the 
fast-gi’owi.ng ‘‘literary proletariate” has much 
encouraged this tendency. The disciples of the 
materialists, Biichner and Moleschott, are ardent 
advocates of a complete demolition of the presen t 
social system. Politically, nihilism is a re- 
action against repression by despotic govern- 
ment and an opi^ressive and corrupt system of 
Bureaucracy, it is liberalism and constitution- 
alism in some of its aspects, but reforms 
initiated by “imperial nihilists,” such as the 
liberation of the serfs, have encouraged the 
movement. To some extent, too, it is en- 
couraged by pan-Slavism as a popular agitation 
in favour of a “federal united republic of all 
Slavonic tribes.’* Even the ancient institution 
of the Mir, as a relic of agrarian communism, 
serves as such as a type of democratic self- 
government, and suggests the extension of its 
method as the “mral commune ” to the whole 
edifice of society. And, lastly, some of the 
boldest agents of nihilism are to be found among 
the Jewish youth, whose zeal has been enlisted 
in the cause as means of avenging the wrongs 
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done to their race by the official class. Having 
stated the 'causes of the movement, we may now 
proceed to follow its course. Nihilism proper 
begins in 1858, following immediately upon the 
military collapse of the empire, though the secret 
machinations of radicalism go back to 1846-49. 
The nihilistic creed, suggested in principle by 
PnouDHOisr, was not formulated till 1867, 
though a sanguinary manifestation of “the 
central revolutionary committee” appeared in 
1862. The growth of socialism in Germany and 
France from 1863 to 1871 promoted Eussian 
nihilism so much that in the years 1873-76 it 
displayed great activity, especially in publishing 
and disseminating periodicals, pamphlets, and 
appeals in various forms. Then, too, began the 
rage on the part of the aristocratic youth to “go 
among the people,” living and working among 
them in disguise, thus to become “simplified” 
mth a view to indoctrinate the operative popula- 
tion with nihilistic ideas. The result was that 
in 1873, some 156 of them came into collision 
with the police, whilst 3800 were more or less 
complicated in the “monster-process (trial) of 
193” in 1874-75. Having suffered a slight 
relapse in 1876-77, in consequence of the 
Eussia-Turkish war, nihilism revived in 1878, 
when Yera Sassoulitzsch attempted to assas- 
sinate General Trepoff, and thence began the 
duel betv’een the nihilists and the authorities 
which led to the death of the Czar, Alexander 
II. (1855-1881), who was “condemned” by 
the “executive committee” in August 1879. 
In that year it is computed there were at least 
20,000 suspects, the journal Will of the People 
being the organ of the secret conspiracy. Under 
the reign of the late Czar, Alexander III. (1881- 
1894), which has been termed the “social 
empire,” and since, niliilisin has not appeared 
much on the surface, but the political trial of 
five nihilists in 1890, as well as the methods 
adopted to protect the life of the czar against 
secret attack, show that the terror was by no 
means over. 

The actual demands of nihilism, as far as 
they are put into distinct form, are, on the part 
of the moderate section, amnesty of political 
offenders, the abolition of the secret police, 
inviolability of the home, freedom of the press, 
of speech and meeting, religious equality, 
the autonomy of towns, communes, and 
provinces, and the control of public 
fimetionaries by county councils, the ap- 
pointment of imperial commissions of inquiry 
into the economic condition of the people, and 
that of a mini stiy for the encouragement of 
industry, agriculture, and co-operative associa- 
tions, with a view to develop the resources of 
the country. The demands of the new ad- 
vanced section are, the abolition of monarchy, 
state-religions, and landed proprietorship ; and 
a, free soil for the sustenance of the whole popnla- 
tion ; and the discontinuance of a standing 


army and governineiital admiiiistration ; mean- - 
while the sentence of death is pronounced on all 
public functionaries hostile to these designs. A : 
proclamation of the executive committee drawn 
up shortly after the attack on the emperor, Alex- 
ander III., sums lip the demands of the terrorists 
as folloW'S : — A representative democratic form | 
of government ; permanent parliaments, with I 
full powers to regulate matters of state ; • 
extension of local government in the provinces ; t 
autonomy of rural communes ; the land to be ' 
put into the possession of the people ; means 
to be found for placing the factories into '■ 
the hands of the ilETi^L, or artisan gild ; ' 
transformation of the army into a militia ; 
liberty of the press and industrial combination. 

From this it will be seen that, in its economic j 
bearings, nihilism resembles in many respects !' 
the more violent forms of socialism ; tliongh 
one 'of its most distinguished representatives, J 
Prince Krapotkin, deprecates the collectivist |fi 
programme, since he objects to authoritative 
communism, hut demands a “free communism ” 
which should secure “economic freedom.” 
Thus the essence of nihilism is “absolute 
liberty,” as Herzen said in 1849, “freedom 
from all received opinions and traditional 
hindrances and diflicnlties, the historical block 
which prevents the advance of intelligence 
and stops the way of western progress.” The 
block is the impediment of historical continuity, 
but the application of this destructive principle 
of extreme nihilism, which is identical with the 
extremest form of individualism, would render 
the historical development of society impossible, 
it would put an end to society itself. 

[K. Oldenherg, Der russische Nihilismus, etc., 
1888, which gives a succinct and reliable account 
of the movement and biographical sketches of its 
principal promoters and agents. — J. Bourdeau, 

Le Socialisme allemand et le JViJiilisme Russe, 
1892.' — Johannes Scherr, Pie Nihilisten, 1885. — 
Punck Brentano, Les sophistes aUema'yids et les 
Nihilistes Russes. — Thun, A., Geschichte d. revolu- 
tiondren Beioegung in Paissland, 1883. — Ivup- 
czanko, russische Mldlismtcs, 1884. — J. B. 
Arnaudo, II Nihilismo con Utter c di Tur gened 
e M&rzenj 1879. — Le Mhilisme et les Nihilktes 
(translated from the Italian). — F. Engels, Sozialcs 
am Russland, Leipzig, 1875. — A. Herzen, Pu Pe- 
'oeloppement des Idees revoliitionnaires en Russie, 
1853 ; also Le Peuple Russe et le socialisme, 1851. 

— Ivan Golowdn, Maine Beziehungen zu S&^zen und 
Bahunin^ 1880. — N. Karlowitsch, Pie Entroieke- 
lung des Nihil-isTnm^ 3rd ed., 1880. — Stepniak, 
The Ritssia7i stomi ’ cloudy and TJndergrowid 
Russia^ also an article by the same in Subjects 
of the Pay^ No. 2 ; also see I. Tourgenieff’s 
novels, Fathers and Sons.^ — Smoke^ — Vvrgm 
SoU.—ls, G. Tchernychevsky (who is called the 
Russian Lassalle), Was tMcn? {Quefaire'l ) — Tom- 
genieff giving an observer’s view of the movement 
and its causes, and Tchernychevsky being a 
principal actor himself. In periodic literature, see 
articles by Krapotkin, in the Nineteenth Century, 
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Marcli and August 1887, — in tlie Fortnightly 
Fevietv, March 1882, — an article on Russian 
nihilism by the Rev. M. Kaufmann in the Con- 
tem]porary Review of December 1880, — and also 
the Jahrbuch fur Sociahoissenschcfft und Social- 
^olitik edited by Ludwig Richter, 1879-1881.] 

M. K. 

NITZSCH, Karl Wilhelm (1818-1880), 
became in 1848 extraordinary professor of 
liistory at Kiel, in 1858 ordinary professor 
there, in 1862 professor at Konigsberg, and in 
1872 at Berlin. He was the author of several 
works on Roman and medieval history, chiefly 
in their constitutional and economic aspects ; 
and by these, as well as by his personal influence 
as a teacher, he gave a poAverful stimulus to 
the study of economic history in Germany. 

His most noteworthy works are those which 
give the results of his own minute investigations 
into German town life in the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
centuries. These are MinisteriaUtdt und Buo'yer- 
tliumimll. u, IB, Jahrh, (1859), published as the 
first volume of Vorcvrheiteii zur GescJdcMe der 
Staufischen Periode which was never completed ; 
and then after a long interval the two articles 
Ueher die nied&rdeutschen Genossenschaften des 
xii. u, xiii. Jahrh, ^ and Die niederdeutsche Kauf- 
gikUf printed in the Monatsh. d, Berl, Ahad, d. IF. 
for 1879 and 1880 respectively. A number of 
other papers of lesser importance are collected in 
Deutsche Studien (1873). In the Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkes, bis zum Augsburger Religions- 
frieden, put together by his pupil G. Matthae after 
Nitzsch’s death, from his lecture notes and other 
papers (1882-83 ; 2nd ed. 1891-92), will be found a 
sketch, drawn in bold and masterly outline, of the 
whole development of German society and institu- 
tions. He was one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, of the professional historians to make the 
economic element the dominating one in the story 
of national life. Some account and a criticism of 
his German history and of his "views on medijeval 
social development are given in the Fcon. Journal, 
iii. 686-690. w.J. a. 

NOBLE, a gold coin first issued in 1344, 
half and quarter nobles being issued at the 
same time. The following table shows the 
variations of the coin in difierent years : 


Year. 

Value. 

Weight. 

No. coined 
froni 
Towner 
pound. 

Fineness. 

1344. * 

s. cl. 
6 8 

. 

graiirs. 

138^V 

S9J j 

carat.s 23 
grains 4 ; alloy 

1346 


1281- 

1 

42 

Jgr. . 

1351 


120' „ 

45 


1414'\^ 
1422: j" 


108 

50 ' 


1460 

S' 4 




1465 

10 0 

120 

45 


1527 

6 8 





An issue was ordered in 1470-71, but no speci- 
mens of it are knowm, and it wns probably not 


executed. The coins of 1465 were also known 
as “royals” or “ryals,” those of 1527 as 
‘ ‘ George nobles ” ; in the latter year there 
seems to have been also an issue of nobles worth 
11s. 3d. These coins gave way finally to 
sovereigns and half sovereigns. 

Note. — The Tower pound, which was abol- 
ished by Henry YIIL, was | oz. lighter than 
the lb. troy. 

[Ending, Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain, 
1840. — Kenyon, Gold Coins. Where there is a 
diflerence in the dates the table follows Ruding.] 

E. G. P. 

NOBLE OF RAYMOND LHLLY. There 
was a tradition as late as Camden’s time that 
the first English nobles, coined in 1344, were 
produced by alchemy in the Tower of London 
by Raymond Lully, the famous medimval 
“philosopher”; the inscription borne by the 
coins, — Jesus autem transiens per medium eorum 
Hat — in reality a charm, was supposed to be 
mystical. But Lully died many years before 
this coinage, probably in 1315, and hence 
could not have assisted in it. In his lifetime 
be w^as supposed to have practised the art of 
transmuting baser metals into gold. 

[Camden’s Remains, art. “Money.” — Tyrwhitt’s 
Chaucer, vol. iv. p. 183. — RwiMiif s Annals of the 
Comage of Great Britain, 1840, p. 220.] 

E. G, F. 

NOMINAL VALUE. See Yalite. 

NORMAL VALUE. See Value. 

NORMAN, G. WLvrde (1793-1882), a clear- 
headed winter on social, political, and economic 
questions of his day. In 1833 (reprinted in 
1838) he published Eermrlcs on some Prevalent 
Errors with respect to Currency and BanMng : 
and suggestions to the Legislature as to the Re- 
newal of the Bank Cluirter. The subject w-as 
treated under four distinct heads, as follows : 

1. The principles on wdiich a paper circula- 
tion should be regulated. 

2. Examination of suggested remedies for 
the evils of the present system. 

3. Remarks on the late and previous periods 
of commercial suffering connected with de- 
rangement of the currency in this and other 
countries. 

4. The wilter’s view of the best course to be 
pursued in the actual state of affairs. 

In 1841, Letter to Sir C. JVood, ButL, on 
Money and the means of economizing the use of 
it. This was imblished after the sitting of tlie 
Committee of the House of Commons, of wliicli 
Sir C. Wood was Chairman, to enquire into tlie 
working of the Bank Charter Act, and at which 
Norman wns examined at length. 

In 1849 An Eocamination of some Prevailing 
Opinions as to the Pressure of Taxation in thus 
and other Countj'ics (4th ed. 1864), in which he 
established the following propositions : 

h That the financial burdens of England did 
not seriously press on her resources, and that, 
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wlien compared with her augmented wealth, 
their pressure had been greatly diminished since 
1815. 

2. That the pressure of these burdens, when 
compared with the means of bearing them, 
were heavier in other gi-eat European states 
than in England. 

3. That on the wliole a spirit of frugality is 
more apparent and influential in the English 
Government than in those with which it is 
usually brought into favourable comparison. 

In 1860, Remarks on the Incidence of Import 
Duties. This was written fifteen years earlier, 
and was a reply to publications by Col. Torrens, 
called The Budget and a Letter to Sir ii. Peel. 

In 1869 Papers on Various Subjects (London, 
1869, Svo). This consists of reprints of papers 
pjublished at various times and on various subjects, 
many being articles in newspapers — many very 
interesting, treating, amongst other things, of pro> 
tection, the laws of partnership, the poor laws, 
the national defences, the new reform bill, the 
export of silver to India, the money market, the 
housing of labourers, the land question, and 
dem ocr ati c govern m eiit. 

On almost all these questions he took a 
peculiarly advanced, and almost modern, stand- 
point. He pointed out the fallacies of protection 
and the mercantile system. a. l. 

NORMANTE Y CARCAYIELLA, Doctoe 
Loeenzo (second half of 18th century), was 
probably the first public teacher of political 
economy in Spain. The uncompromising tone 
of his lectures and the enthusiastic success of the 
public discussions wdiich tbe Royal Aragonese 
Society organised under his inspiration in Sara- 
gossa, were near bringing him into trouble vdth 
the Inquisition. His Discurso sohre la utilidad 
de los conocimientos economico- politicos y la 
necesidad de su estudio metddico (Saragossa, 
1784) is the iiiaugiiral address, which he 
delivered at the beginning of his course of 
lectures. The Proptosiciones de Ecomrnia civil 
y Comei'cio and the Pspiritu del Sr. Melon (1785 
and 1786) were written to serve as subjects of 
debate in the above-mentioned disputations. 

[Colmeiro, BiU. de Economistas EspaTioles. ] 

E. ca. 

HORTH, SiE Dudley (1641-1690), entered, 
at an early age, the mercantile profession, and 
showed such aptitude that, when twenty-one, 
he became the leading merchant at Constantin- 
ople of the Turkey company. He returned 
to England in 1680, having made a large 
fortune. In 1683 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners for the customs, hut was after- 
w\ards transferi'cd to the treasmy. In both 
these offices he carried out important reforms. 
At the accession of James II. he returned to 
the customs. He was the author of a bill 
imposing new duties on sugar and tobacco. 
Unlike most of the leading tories, he did not 
_ leave London after the landing of William- of 
Orange. The rernainmg years of his life were 


occupied in private speculations and in the care 
of the affairs of his brother the Lord Keeper 
Guildford’s children, are told that he was 
much scandalised at the English Pooe La^w 
(q.v.), but unfortunately his vieiys have not 
come downi to us. 

His importance, in the field of economics, 
rests on his Discourses on Trade, London, 
1691, 4to, one of the earliest and most lumin- 
ous statements of Feee Teade {q.v.) principles. 
Trade is an exchange of superfluities. Y'ealth 
consists not in the precious metals, but in tbe 
powder to satisfy \vants. The error of thq 
Meecantile System {q.v.) is thus clearly seen,, 
but Kortli avoids tbe opposite error. Gold and 
silver have some value in themselves, though 
their main importance depends on their con-, 
venience as a medium of exchange. Money is 
a commodity of which there may be a glut a?,' 
well as a scarcity. The common cry of want 
of money involves a fallacy. The real mischiei; , 
is the failure to get a profit. This may be the> 
result either of a glut of goods, or of the 
sudden closing of accustomed markets, or of 
diminished consumption. It is these causest 
which require remedying, and the best remedies 
are activity and prudence. Laws against export- 
ing the precious metals must react against the ' 
nation enacting them. ‘‘A nation in the 
world, as to trade, is in all respects like a city 
in a kingdom, or a family in a city.” The 
main spurs to trade are the appetites of man ; 
hence measures, e.g. sumptuary laws, which 
tend to restrain those appetites, clog industry. 
The rate of interest depends upon the propor- 
tion of lenders to borrowers (see D. Hume). ^ ‘ It 
is not low interest which makes trade, but 
trade increasing the stock of the nation makes 
interest low. To attempt to lower the rate by 
law is to go contrary to nature.” As for the 
theological arguments, “by them 3 per cent is 
no more lawful than 4 or 12.” Hortli clearly 
demonstrates the folly of tampering with the 
coinage. He advocates a moderate seignorage, 
the wisdom of which advice was proved by the 
result of the free coinage of silver in 1696-98. 
The final conclusion of the whole matter is 
“that laws to hamper trade, whether foreign 
or domestic, relating to money or other 
merchandise, are not the means to make a 
people rich and aboundiug in money and stock. 
But if peace be procured^ easy justice main- 
tained, navigation not clogged, the industrious 
encouraged by indulging them in the partici- 
pation of honours and emplo 3 nnents in the 
government, the stock of the nation will 
increase, and consequently gold and silver 
'ahoiind, interest be easy, and money cannot be 
wanting.” 

[Roscher’s PoUtical Economy, 13th ed. trans. 
by J. Lalor, Hew York, 1878, Svo, 2 vols., 
contains numerous references to Korth. See also 
Cossa’s Political Economy, trans. by L. Dyer, 
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1893, 8vo, and McCulloch’s Literature of Political 
Economy and Introduction to Tracts, 1856. For 
biographical details see Life of Sir Dudley Korth 

Roger North, 1744, 4. to, and Dictionary of 
National BiograjpJiy, vol. sli.] h. e. e. 

NORTH,* THE Hoh. Roger (1650-1733), I 
was the sixth son of the fourth Lord North. 
He read for the bar. 

His connection mth ecoiioniic science lies in 
liis authorship of A Discourse of the Poor, 
showing the pernicious tendency of the laws now 
in force for their maintenance and, settlement 
(London, 1753, 8vo). In this work, after 
setting forth the existing laws and their in- 
efficiency, North deprecated the use of punish- 
ments, which he thought did not influence 
offenders so effectiyely as laws of encouragement. 
He further maintained that the laws for the 
poor did not help but rather hurt them, and 
charges these laws mth the following conse- 
quences : depopulation, enhancing of laboiu, 
fall of lands, decay of trade, and increase of 
the poor. 

North proposed the repeal of the whole 
Elizabethan code. 

His other publications are : 

Examen : or an Enquiry into iM credit and 
veracity of a pretended complete History, viz. Dr, 
White Rennet's History of England, showing the 
perverse aivd ^mcked design of it, together with 
some memoirs occasionally inserted, all tending to 
vindicate the honour of King Charles II,, London, 
1740, 4to. — Life of the liight Hon. Francis 
North, Baron Guilford, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal under Charles II. and Janws II. ; wherein 
are inserted the characters of Sir Matthew Hale, 
Sir George Jeffries, Sidney Godolphin, and other 
most eminent laioyers and statesmen of that time, 
London, 1742, 4to, 2nd ed. 1808, 2 vols., 8vo. 
— The Life of the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and of 
Dr. John North, Master of Tnnity College, 
Cambridge, etc., London, 1744, 4to. 

[For further notice of R. North, see his Auto- 
biography, edited by Aug. Jessop, 3 vois., 1890, 
Bobu’s Standard Library, 1846, 8vo.] a. l. 

NORTHOOTE, Sm "Stafford. See Iddes- 
LEiGH, Earl of. 

NOT NEGOTIABLE. The method of cross- 
ing cheques with the words ‘‘not negotiable” 
was introduced by the Crossed Cheques Act 
1876. That act is now repealed, and its pro- 
visions are replaced by §§ 76-82 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act 1882. The term “not negoti- 
able ” is a somewhat unhappy one, because it is 
often taken to signify that a cheque so crossed 
is not transferable. As a fact, however, the 
cheque is transferable, by indorsement on de- 
livery like any other cheque. The effect of the 
' crossing is that the person who takes the cheque 
does not acquire, and cannot give,- a better title 
to the cheque than that -which the' person from 
whom he took it had (see § 81). 

In order to render a bill, note, or' cheque 
incapable of transfer, the drawer or .indorser 
must add words to tlie instrument or -indorse-' 


ment clearly prohibiting transfer. For instance, 
a cheque may be drawn or indorsed -in t'he ibrm 
“pay John Smith only,” and then Joliii Sitiitli 
cannot indorse it away (Bills of Exchange Act, 

§ S)* M. D. c. 

NOTABLES, AssEMELhES des. The As- 
semllecs des Notcibles must be distingiiislied from 
the IItats G^KhRAUX of the "old French 
monarchy ; the latter were more or less a 
national representative body, whilst the former 
were the result of an arbiircmj selection and 
summons by the monarchs, when they desired 
to consult on important questions, but intended 
to keep free from the remonstrances and inter- 
ference of the States General themselves. 
Higher officials of the state, lay and ecclesi- 
astical, often made up the majority of the 
Asscmblee; its decisions were purely consultati ve. 
The first AsscynUee des Kfotallcs was called 
together by Charles V. in 1369 ; others were 
assembled by Louis XL in 1470, by Francis 1. 
in 1526 (to declare void the treaty of liladrid), 
by Henry IV. at Ennen in 1596, by Richelieu 
in 1626. They 'were convoked for the last 
time in 1787 and 1788 under Louis XVI. and 
led to the election of the States General of 1789, 
■which W’as the first act of the French Revolution. 

[See, besides •works on the Etats Qi-Mraux, 
Beaurepaire, Louis XIII. et VAssmbUe de,s 
Notables de Rouen en 1617 (Rouen, 1883). — Col- 
lection des Memoires presemies cl VAssemhUe des 
Notables (Versailles, 2 vols. 1787) and Proces 
Verhcd de VAssemhUe des Notables (Paris, 1788).] 

s. ca. 

NOTABLES COMMERQANTS. The first 
tribunal of commerce in France was instituted 
by an edict of Charles IX. (November 1563), 
inspired by the Chancellor de L’ Hospital order- 
ing the provost and Echevins (aldermen) to 
summon an assembly of notable bourgeois for 
the election of merchants to the position of 
consular judges. In 1565 this organisation was 
extended to the whole of the kingdom, and the 
articles 618 and 619 of the code of commerce 
of 1807 maintained it, declaring “that the 
members of the tribunals of commerce vdll be 
elected by an assembly composed of notable 
merchants, and principally of the heads of the 
oldest and most recominendable firms,” v/ith the 
proviso that “the list of notables . . . will 
be dravm up by the prefect (of the dJpayienwit) 
and approved by the minister of the interior.” 
After 1840 it became usual for the prefect to 
take the advice of the tribunal, and chamber of 
commerce and of the maire ; in 1883 .the 
electoral body was gi’eatly extended, and now 
comprises all persons in trade being Fre,ncli. 
citizens, paying their trade-license tax, droit do 
patente, and domiciled for at least five years 
within the jurisdiction of the tribunal. Since, 
then, however, only a small minority of voters 
■(sayTSOO out of 42,000 in Paris) take part in 
the election. 
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In Belgium the system of notables commergants 
has also been abandoned ; a law of July 1881 
declares that “ all persons in trade being com- 
munal electors^ and paying to the state on 
account of their patente [license] a sum of twenty 
francs, are entitled to vote for the formation of 
the tribunals of commerce.” e. ca. 

NOTE CIRCULATION. The power of 
issuing notes, that is, of possessing a note 
circulation, was, in the early days of banking in 
this country, a privilege greatly valued, and 
highly profitable to the bank which possessed 
it. Deposit banking in its strict sense scarcely 
existed during the infancy of our credit 
institutions. In the first place, there was but 
little cash to deposit, and in the next, there 
were not many persons whose credit was so 
good that their neighbours would trust them 
with large sums of money. But to hold the 
note of a banker in good repute wus much 
easier. The note formed a portion of the 
circulating medium. Any one to whom the 
holder o\ved money was very wdlling to be paid 
in that form, and hence, during the early part 
of the 19th century, the issues of the banks of 
this country, stimulated partly by high prices, 
partly by the restriction of specie payments, 
became very large indeed. Thus in the year 
1814, the estimated note circulation of the 
country wus nearly fifty millions, divided as 
follows : 

Bank of England . . £26,901,000 

Country Banks . . £22,709,000 


£49,610,000 

(see MarsliaH’s Digest, pp. 55-68). At the 
present time, April 1907, the figures are about 
as follows : 

Bank of EngtancI . . . £28,800,000 
Banks in England, Scotland, 

and Ireland , . , 14,000,000 


£42,800,000 

This diminution alone is evidence of the 
alteration in the banking habits of the country, 
but -when we add to it the vast increase in the 
use of cheques, the clearing-house system, 
virtually built up within the last seventy years, 
and all the modern methods for economy of 
circulation, the difference is far greater, and 
the part played by the note circulation is now 
far smaller even than appears at first sight. 

Yet it v/ould be a great mistake to imagine 
that the note circulation is a thing absolutely 
useless to banks, or that its concentration in 
the hands of one issuer would be desirable. 
To a great credit institution like the Bank of 
England, possessing few branches and only 
coming in a very modified way into connection 
with the business wants of the country, the 
note circulation is a very different thing from 
what it is to the ordinary trading bank which 
serves the every-day business wants of the 


community. The subject is too technical and 
too closely allied with ordinary business wants 
to be discussed at further length here. 

[For further details see articles on Banking and 
Bank Note, in vol. i.— Bagehot, Lombard Street. 
— F. A. Walker, Moneij. — Money, Trade, and 
Industry. — Report, Banks of Issue, I 84 O, House 
of Commons . — Report and Evidence, Bank of 
England Glmrter, 1832, Souse of Commons . — 
First and Second Reports, Banks of Issue, Evi- 
dence and Appendix, 18 4 I, House of Coimnons.-— 
Report and Evidence, Commercial Distress, 18 Iff - 
48, House of Commons. — First and Second Reports 
and Evidence, Commercial Distress, 1848, House of 
Commons. — Appendix and Supplemental Appen- 
dix, Commercial Distress, 1848, House of Com- 
mons. — Report on Banks of Issue, 1875, House of 
Commons. — Report on Bank Acts, 1857, House of 
Commons, 2 vols. — R^eport and EvMence, Bank 
Acts, 1858. — Correspondence, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Bank of England, 1861, House of 
Commons . — R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Notes on 
Banking and Bank of England Analysis, London, 
1873.] 

NOTES, BOUGHT AND SOLD. This is 
the name popularly given to notes sent by 
stockbrokers to their principals, advising them 
of the sale or purchase of any stock exchange 
securities. A person -who effects such a sale 
or purchase of the value of £1 or upwards, who 
omits to send a note of this description to his 
customer provided with the government stamp 
(Id. in the case of the value being under £100, 
and 6d. in all other cases), is liable to be fined 
to the extent of £20 (Stamp Act 1891, §§ 52 
and 53). The contract notes in question gener- 
ally contain a clause stating that the contract 
is made subject to the rules and regulations of 
the London stock exchange, but this provision 
has in some cases been disregarded by the 
courts. Thus it was held by the court of 
appeal that the rule of the stock exchange, 
which excludes the operation of Leeman’s act, 
is unreasonable and not binding on a principal 
■ to whom it is unknown. 

[Perry -y. Barnett, 15 Q.B.D., 388.] E. s. 

NOTICE. Notice sometimes means know- 
ledge of a fact, however obtained, and sometimes 
knowledge conveyed in a formal manner. In 
sales of property, knowledge on the part of a 
purchaser of any defect of title causes Mm to 
take the property subject to such defect. But 
he who purchases bona for value without 
notice of any defect will as a rule be protected 
by the courts on the ground that if a person 
were liable to be deprived of Ms property 
because of secret defects in title, no one would 
be safe in effecting any purchase. 

As an example of express notice, reference may 
be made to the notice of dishonour that has to be 
given in the case of a Bill of Exchange in order 
to make certain parties to the bill liable. 

Notice to quit is required whenever a person 
holds a tenancy from year to year, as such a tenancy 
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does not by itself involve any fixed time of dura- 
tion. 

Express notices are often necessary during an 
action in order to give one party the benefit of 
various legal provisions as against the other 
party. ' j. B. c. m. 

NOTING OF BILLS. By ''noting” is 
meant the niiimte made by a notary public on 
a disiiononred bill or note on the day of its 
dislionoiir. The noting consists of the notary’s 
iiiitialSj the date, the noting charges, and a 
mark referring to the notary’s register. A label 
is also attached to the instrument on. which is 
written the answer given to the clerk who 
makes the notarial presentment. 

No direct legal effect is attached to the noting 
of an inland bill, except that the expenses of 
noting it can be recovered. It would be conven- 
ient perhaps if noting were made pHmd facie 
evidence of due presentment. In the case of 
foreign bills, when protest is necessary, the 
noting is the incipient protest, that is to say, 
if the bill has been duly noted on the day of its 
dishonour, the formal protest may at any time 
be extended, antedated to the day of noting. 

[Bills of Exchange Act 1882, §§ 51, 57, 93. 
— Chalmers on Bills of Exchange, 4th ed. p. 160.] 

M. D. C. 

NOVATIO is the dissolution of an obligation 
by the formation of a new obligation, as when 
an informal contract is put an end to by the 
parties entering into a formal contract. But 
for the new obligation to put an end to the 
previous one there must be the intention that 
it shall do so {cmvimis novandi). The object 
of a novation may either be to change the nature 
of the relation between the same parties or to 
substitute a new party in the place of an old 
one (see also Novation). e. a. wt 

NOYATION. The substitution of one 
contract for another. 1. Where a new debtor 
or creditor is substituted in the place of the 
former one. For example, if A owes B £100, 
A may, with the consent of B, substitute C in 
his (A’s) place. 2. Where the parties to a 
contract remain, but a new form of contract is 
substituted for the old one. 8. A Judgment of 
a court of competent jurisdiction in favour of a 
plaintiff discharges the right of action arising 
Irom breach of contract. This result is some- 
times called Meegee. ' 

[See tl miter’s London, 1885, and 

Bolimis"' Institutes of ^Ronicm Law, Oxford, 1892, 
for the ,Eomaii*law doctrine; and Anson on 
Contraef Oxford, 1892, and Pollock on Contract, 
London, 1894, for the application of the doctrine 
in English law.] j. E. . 

NOY; William (1577-1634), a very learned 
lawyer, wns educated at Exeter College, Oxford. 
He entered parliament la 1604, and at first 
supported the popular party. In 1627 he -was 
one of .the counsel who, defended Sir T. Darneirs 
comrade, Earl, for having refused to subscribe 
to the forced loan of that year ; and in the follow- 


ing year he opposed the gTaTitirig of Tox:vr.,GE 
AND Poundage (rar.) witlioub contlitions. In 
1631, hownver, he became Ati'orncY-Genei'ai. 
Finding, by what Lord Gaiiipbcii calls "musty 
records in the Tower,” that in tinui of war 
king had in the past pressed sliips into IrLs 
service, had further demanded from, seapork: 
the equipment of ships, and, on occasions, Lad 
ordered adjoining counties to contribute, he, 
"with his own hand, drew^ and prepared the 
WTit for ship money,” addressed to the slierifFs 
to pro%dde ships of war, and to assess laiid- 
holders and others, not having a ship or part 
of a ship and not serving in one ; to levy such 
assessments by distress or other due means, 
and to commit to jprison the rebellious. 

Noy did not live to see the consequences of 
his measure, as he died in the year in which it 
was first enforced. He wns also the author of 
the odious project of a soap nionopoly. His 
character is sketched for us 1:)y Clarendon in a 
few vivid sentences. "The court made no 
impression npon his manners, upon his mind it 
did ... of an affected morosity . . . Think- 
ing tliat he could not give a clearer testimony 
that his knowdedge of the law' wus greater tlian 
all other men’s than by making that law wliicli 
all other men believed not to be so.” 

Noy w'as the author of A Treatise of tlie Prin- 
cijde Grounds and Maxims of the Loews of England, 
London, 1641, 4to, which has passed through many 
editions. The latest, Albany, U.S., 1870, 8vo, 
contains a biographical notice. The Ccmpleat 
Lawyer, 1661, 8vo. — The I^erfect Conreymicer, 
etc., 1655, 4to. — Regjorts of Cases taUen in the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and liing 
Charles London, 1656, 4to ; and A Treatise of 
the Rights of the Croim, first published apparently 
in 1715, 12rno. Noy also left behind him MS. 
collections he had made from records in the Tower 
of London, one on matters relating to the main- 
tenance of the royal navy, the other on the 
I privileges and jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

I [Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xli. 

p. 266. — Clarendon’s History of the ReheUion, 

I vol. i. p. 129, new' ed. Oxford, 1826, 8vo. — Camp- 
i bell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, vol. ii. cli. 62, 
London, 1845-48, Svo. Many authorities will be 
found set out in footnotes of the biograpbierd 
notice mentioned above. For the arguments 
upon the legality of ship-money, see Cobbett’s 
State Trials,^ m. 826-1254.] H. E. E. 

NUDUM FACTUM. . An agi-eemeiit imeu- 
forceahle at law*. An agreement that W'ants 
that element the presence of . wdiicli will make 
the law enforce it, is said to be midmih Ej^ 

' nudo jMcto non ■ orittir actio. In Boman hiw 
agreements were enforced when made (1) by 
formal words ; (2) by delivery of a res in four 
cases ; (3) by wiitteii entry in, an account book i 
but in four eases, Uz. sale, hire, mandate, and 
-partnership, , the later.. .Eomaii law required ;iii 
agreement only. In English law an figi*ef?iiieiifc 
is not enforceable unless it is either (1) a. con* 
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tract of record, (2) made under seal or (3) sup- 
ported by a. consideration. 

Institutes of Roman Law, Oxford, 1892. 
— Anson on Contracts, Oxford, 1892.] J. E. c. M. 

NUMERICAL DETERMINATION OF 
THE LAWS OF UTILITY is the title given 
by Jevons {Theory of Political Economy, 2iid 
ed. p. 15S) to an operation wliich he, like 
Gossen, regards as possible — the ascertainment 
of the form of Demand cukves by statistics of 
prices and consumption. It may be objected 
to this phrase, that laws of utility cannot be 
deduced from laws of price, except on the 
a,ssumption that price is the measure of utility 
— the Marginal Utility of money being con- 
stant (see Final Degeeb of Utility). But, 
even upon this assumption, there are great 
difficulties in the waj’^ of the statistical opera- 
tion. Fii'st, the utility derived from a set of 
articles is in general not the shnxde sum, but 
some unknown function, of the utilities derived 
from each. Thus the amount consumed of any 
one article will vary with the prices of others — 
especially of those which are substitutes for the 
one under consideration, as tea is for coifee, or 
coniplementary to it, as bats are to balls. 
Accordingly, to observe the changes in the 
demand for an article corresf)onding to the 
changes in its price is aj)t to be nugatory unless 
it can be assumed that the prices of all other 
articles are constant. Again, utility is not only 


a complicated function of the amounts consumed, 
but a variable one, changing its form with every 
vicissitude of taste and fashion. Professor 
Marshall has pointed out these and other diffi- 
culties (Principles, bk. iii. ch. iii.), and attempted 
to evade them (ib, , last section). F. Y. E. 

NUYTZ, Gaetano (18th-19th century), was 
a native of Lombardy, and wi'ote a book on 
money of some interest. Nuytz follows the 
ideas common in his day distinguishing 
between intrinsic and current value of money. 
He condemns alterations in money and con- 
siders laws against the export of specie useless. 
He remarks on the conveniency of an abundant 
coinage uj) to a certain limit of saturation 
in the market, and he also recognises the use 
of paper money in limited quantity. He is 
not without mercantilist tendencies (see Mee- 
OANTiLE System), which he displays in his 
investigation into the causes that may increase 
or diminish money, and also in his proposals 
for increasing it. There are, in his work, 
several striking digressions on the theory of 
value and on luxury and financial matters. 

On the whole, however, he has little scientific 
merit, jiarticiilarly when compared with other 
and earlier miters, as well as with those of his 
own day whose economic ideas were already 
inspired by new modes of thought. 

Forza della moneta mlla societd, Milano, 
1 Anno VI. repubblicano. u. R. 


OASTLER, Richard (1789-1861), kno^vn 
during his lifetime as the ‘‘Factory King” on 
account of his services to workers in factories, 
was born at Leeds. His father, originally a 
linen merchant from Thirsk, afterwards became 
steward of the Fixhy (Huddersfield) estates of 
T. Thornhill, who had property in land both 
ill Yorkshire and Norfolk. Richard Oastler 
was the youngest of eight children, and in- 
herited from his father both a reputation for 
generous sympathies and an active interest in 
public aSairs. On his father’s death in 1820 
he succeeded him as steward, and in this 
capacity resided at Fixhy Hall, near Hudders- 
lield, where he remained during the most im- 
portant part of his career. Oastler described 
himself as “a Tory and a Churchman,” and it 
is therefore not surprising to find that during 
the agitation ibr the Reform Bill he strenuously 
opposed the popular party ; even some years 
later he was averse to mingling personally 
among inill-hands because, he said, “ they were 
usually Radicals and Dissenters.” But his 
work soon changed this attitude. He first 
came before the public in Yorkshire as a sup- 
X>orter of TYilliain lYilberforce in the agitation 
for the abolition of negro slavery (see Aboli- 
tionist) ; but though living in the heart of 
fnanufacturing 'Yorkshire, he was totally 


ignorant of the unhappy conditions of the 
factory hands in the mills near him. In 1830, 
however, while on a visit to his friend John 
"Wood, a mili-ovmer, of Horton Hall, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, the latter remarked to him, “ I 
wonder you have never turned your attention 
to the factory system, for 1 assure you there are 
cruelties daily practised in our mills on little 
children which, if you knew, I am sure you 
would strive to prevent. ” With characteristic 
energy, Oastler at once wi'ote a powerful letter 
on “ Yorkshire Slavery ” to the Leeds Mercury, 
then, as now, a highly influential West Riding 
paper. The letter, dated 29th September 1830, 
provoked a lengthy conrespondence. More 
than this, it was the beginning of an agitation 
that lasted many years, for the reform of the 
conditions of factory labour, especially , in the 
case of children and young" pei'sons, and for a 
reduction of hours of work, which finally 
resulted in the Ten Hours Bill, and other 
well-kno'ini Factory Acts (g.v.). In this 
agitation Oastler took a leading part both in 
speaking and wilting. Meanwhile, however, 
he had the misfortune to be imprisoned for 
debt at the instance of his employer, Mr, 
Thornhill. He had been dismissed from his 
stewardship in May 1838 owing to his using 
his influence in the Halifax and Huddersfield 
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districts against the new poor law, and though 
he had repaid all but a small portion of a 
debt which he owed Mr. Thornhill, he was, 
two years after his dismissal, thrown into the 
Fleet Prison (9th December 1840) for this 
remainder. Here he edited a journal called the 
Fleet Fapers, devoted to the discussion of 
factory and poor-law questions. He remained 
in prison till his friends, including John AValter 
of the Times, W. B. Ferrand, M.P., John 
Fielden, M.P., and other well-lmown factory 
reformers, got up an ‘‘Oastler Liberation 
Fund’’ amounting to £3000 to pay his debt 
(£500 only) and other expenses. He was 
liberated in 1844, and made a triumphant 
public entry into Huddersfield, 20th February. 
He continued his labours as a reformer till the 
passing of the Ten Hours Act of 1847, but 
afterwards retired to a small cottage, “ South 
Hill,” at Guildford in Surrey, wdierehe hved in 
poverty and seclusion till his death at Harro- 
gate (22nd August 1861). 

Oastler’s claim to notice lies in his activity as a 
reformer of the worst evils of factory life, in spite 
of bitter opposition. In liis opinions he was a 
protectionist, and opposed the new poor law. 
A statue was erected to his memory (1869), at 
Bradford, Yorks, the scene of many of his labours, 
but he is now’ almost entirely forgotten by the 
working classes to whom he gave his life. 

[No proper biography of Oastler exists, but one 
or two sketches of his life have been issued : cp. 
Sketch of the Life and Opinions of Pdchard 
Oastler (Hobson ; Leeds, 1S3S, many years before 
his death) ; Taylor's Biographia Leodiensis, pp, 
499-503 ; The History of the Factory Mo'oenunt 
by “Alfred” (the pseudonym of Samuel Kydd), 
London, 1857, gives as good an account of him as 
any other book, with many extracts from his 
speeches ; and there is a fair biography in the 
Dictionary of National Biography (Smith Elder, 
1895) ; cp. alsoGibbins’ English Social Meformers, 
(Methuen, London, 1892). Oastler issued numer- 
ous controversial letters and pamphlets, now 
forgotten, and besides The Fleet Papers (1841-44), 
edited a weekly paper devoted to the factory 
W’orkers’ cause, called The Home (May 1851 to 
June 1855).] h. des. g. 

OBJECTIVE EXCHANGE A^aLUE. See 
Value. 

OBLIGATI 0 is a legal relation by w’hicli a 
determinate person has a legal claim against 
another determinate person to some act or for- 
bearance on his part reducible to a pecuniary 
value. Such a 3 ;ehstion may arise either from 
contract, quasi-contract, delict, or quasi-delict. 

E. A. W. 

OBLIGATION. By the older writers on 
English law, the term “obligation” is used in 
a, restricted sense. It denotes simply a bond 
under seal, with a money penalty. But now it 
is used in the. wider sense of the Roman' lawyers, 
who employed the term as correlative to jm in 
personam. An obligation is the legal tie QnHs 
vinculum), wiiereby one person is bound to 


another, to do or abstain from doiug some 
particular act or thing. There is probally a 
tendency to confine the term to bbligatioiis 
arising from contract, while the obngati..a;s 
arising from wTongs are more usually descri])(::d 
as liabilities (see Holland’s Jurisprudence, ed, 
iv. p. 199). M. D. c. 

0 BRECHT, Ceouge (1547-1612), the son of 
a syndic, mayor, of the city of Strasburg, studied 
law in Tubingen and in France, wdiere he narrowly 
escaped death dming the massacres of protes tan ts 
at the time of the Saint Bartholomew. He was 
a celebrated professor of law in his native to\vii, 
where the gymnasium founded by Johaiiii Sturm, 
in 1538, developed (1621) into a university, and 
became, after the decay of the Saxon universities, 
a flourishing centre of academical learning very 
much under the influence of learned Frenchinen ,, 
especially of Bodin {cp ). 

Obrecht’s economic waitings wure, after ills 
death, privately printed in 1617 by his son. 
They w’ere only published in 1644 under the 
title of Fuiiff 'underscMedliclte Secreta Folitica 
They bear strong emdence of the influence of 
Bodin ; thus Obrecht maintains that the pro- 
perty and not the persons of the subjects ought 
to be assessed, and that necessaries ought never 
to be taxed. At the same time, Obrecht re- 
mained free from any leanings to the mercantile 
school. He insisted on an honest monetary 
policy, as well as on the usefulness of population 
statistics, but under this last respect with fiscal, 
rather than scientific aims. 

In imitation of Bodin, wLo himself had been 
influenced by the existence in Italy of institu- 
tions founded to endow young girls at the 
time of their majority, Obrecht suggests the 
foundation of an Aerarium Liherorum extended 
to children of both sexes, in wiiicli parents 
w’ould be obliged to effect a deposit at the time 
of the birth ; the deposit w’as to bear a yearly 
interest of 6 per cent, wdiich being capitalised, 
the whole was to he repaid to the cliildreii at 
the age of tw’enty-one for the sons, and seventeen 
for the daughters. But here also, fiscal pre- 
possessions w'ere lurking under the appearance 
of a provudeiit system, for in case of death in 
the interval, the larger part of tlie collected 
money wms to accrue to the public treasury. 

Obrecht has been considered as a sti-ildrig per- 
sonification of Ms time, but not in advance of it 
(Roscher, Geschichte der Nat. Ockonmiik in 
Deutschland, pp. 150-158). For his standing as 
a jurist, see Stiutzing, Gesckkhfe der dcutschen 
Rechtsioissenschqft, vol. i. pp, 672-670, wlio also 
mentions that in 1617 an unautbori-sed aul. 
spurious edition of the Secreia Folitica appeared in 
Rostock (1617) under the title of Oecononiia Insti- 
tutionum Odrechtimm. ' E. ctiv 

■ OBSERVATION AND EXPpJMENI. 
Every science is founded on experience. The 
. scientific inquirer either may tEike experience 
As it comes to him, casually, or lie may make' 
experience for himself. In the ibnner case he 



so 
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learns by observation, in tbe latter be learns 
by experiment. Observation is om ordinary, 
and in some branches of science our only, 
resource, but experiment, where it is possible, 
affords a more direct access to knowledge. For 
if the student conducts his experiment in a 
scientific spirit, he knows all the conditions 
which can affect the result, whereas, when he 
merely observes, he can be far less certain that 
his observation has been exhaustive. The 
phenomena of nature are so complex and so 
interdependent that they usually admit of a 
variety of explanations, and even protracted 
and careful observation may not afford the 
crucial instances which -would enable the inquirer 
to reject all the explanations which are unsound. 
At the same time observation and experiment 
are not to be regarded as distinct methods. 
Experiment is but a means of extending the 
field of observation. 

In economic research both observation and 
experiment are attended with peculiar difficulties. 
The aid of experiment is rarely available. 
The close relation between economic phenomena 
and other elements of human \velfare usually 
forbids the production of economic phenomena 
at wdll. Even when an economic experiment 
is tried, it is usually tided under circumstances 
•which deprive it of most of its scientific value. 
An employer may introduce an eight hours’ day 
in his works, or a board of guardians may sup- 
press outdoor relief, and the results of either 
of those experiments may afford valuable in- 
formation. The change may be made so rapidly 
as to produce its efiect before the conditions, 
which may be comparatively simple, can be 
appreciably altered. Yet even in cases such 
as these •we can by no means exclude the 
’ action of tlie plurality of causes. The w^ork- 
man whose day of labour is experimentally 
shortened may have a peculiarly strong motive 
to efficiency which might disappear if the 
reduction of hoiii's had received the sanction of 
law* or custom. The suppression of outdoor 
relief in one union may give idle and thriftless 
persons a motive for flitting into other unions. 
When we pass to innovations of wider scope, 
we find oui'selves still more remote from the 
conditions of scientific experiment. The effects 
of an important law or a far-reaching invention 
are inextricably mingled with the effects of 
many pther causes. That the effects of steam- 
pow’er or of a policy of free trade have been 
immense, nobod}’' will den}?-. But how much of 
our present economic state is due to the one or 
t])e other no one wdll attempt to describe with 
absolute accuracy. Many other potent causes 
have co-operated in producing our modern 
■economic order, and the effects are inextricably 
bieiided and interfused . W e may say, therefore, 
that experiments sufficiently accurate to satisfy 
the standard set by physical inquirers are prac- 
tically impossible in political economy. 


Observation, therefore, is almost the sole 
means of obtaining the knowledge of facts 
required by the economist. But observation, 
as a source of scientific knowledge, labours 
under two distinct disadvantages, the plurality 
of causes and the intermixture of effects. The 
same phenomenon may have been produced in 
different instances by different combinations of 
causes. And again the effects of many causes 
may be intermixed in the one phenomenon. 
Both of these disadvantages may be experienced 
ill attempting the same economic observation. 
They may be partially overcome by enlarging 
the field of observation as widely as possible. 
But even then the observation which is most 
fruitful for economics ‘‘is in the main not 
observation of comjjlex economic facts, but of 
elementary economic forces and the conditions 
under wffiich they operate. It is by the agency 
of those forces that complex economic facts are 
built up ” (Keynes, Scope and Method of Folitical 
Economy^ p. 166). Thus little can be done by 
mere coUeetion of instances towards ascertaining 
the respective effects of such forces, for example, 
as free trade and protection. Nor can the 
“personal error” of the observer be eliminated 
as in cases where more exact methods of ‘ ‘justify- 
ing” observation are possible. # 

Whether observation is complete or not, it 
cannot be carried out satisfactorily without 
the aid of theory, and the theory may require 
much modification after its first inception. 
When a theory clashes with a fact it must be 
modified or abandoned, but a new theory must 
inevitably take its place. Students of economic 
history who come into collision with theories 
derived from the experience of one age, and too 
hastily applied to explain the facts of another, 
are apt to forget that theorising is both inevit- 
able and beneficial. Whether they are aware 
of it or not they are themselves theorists. For 
economic history involves, over and above the 
accumulation of facts, some criterion of the 
importance of those facts, and some scheme for 
their arrangement which must he supplied by 
the mind of the historian. 

Yet the economist enjoys an advantage in 
observation which may be turned to good 
account. A student of human acti n, and 
himself a human being, “he starts with a 
knowledge of ultimate causes ” (Cairnes, Logical 
Method of Folitical Economy, p. 7 5). The 
student of physical science 4oe^ not possess this 
advantage. The man in the street knows why 
mankind desire riches. But the most profound 
inquirers took thousands of years to discover 
the nature of the forces which keep the earth in 
its orbit. The economist must indeed remember 
that human nature, wdiilst almost unchangeable 
in its primary attributes, is infinitely variable 
in its secondary manifestations. Inference 
from his own nature to the nature of other men 
is dangerous no , doubt, but it is very helpfal. 
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Tlie economist may therefore proceed deductively 
so long as lie is careful to test his results by 
recorded experience. Observation of external 
facts is rather the corrective than the basis of 
his studies. On account of this peculiarity of 
economics, a substitute for experience may, as 
Cairnes remarks, be found in the construction 
of hypothetical cases. In political economy 
hypothesis “is never used as a help towards 
the discovery of ultimate causes and laws ; just 
as in physical investigation it is never used as 
a substitute for experiment” {Logical Method, 
p. 84). It is only right to add that we should 
never forget the abstract character of the results 
obtained in this manner. 

[Mill, System of Logic, bk. vi. — On the Logic 
of the Moral Sciences and Essays on some Un- 
settled Questions of Political Economy, — Venn, 
Empirical Logic, — Cairnes, Logical Method of 
Political Economy, — Bagehot, Economic Studies . — 
Ke^nies, Scope and Method of Political Economy . — 
Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy.— yLox- 
shail, Principles of Eco'nomics. — Cunningham, The 
Relativity of Economic Doctrine {Economic Jour- 
nal, vol, ii.). — Cliffe Leslie, Essays in Political and 
Moral Philosophy. — Jevons, The Principles of 
Science, 1st ed., 1874.] f. c. m. 

OCCUPATIO is the acquisition of ownership 
By taking possession of a thing belonging to no 
one, such as a wild animal, a derelict, or thing 
abandoned by its ovmer ; property of a public 
enemy, etc. E. a. w. 

OCCDPATIOII, In Roman law the (Occu- 
patio) taking possession of a thing that belonged 
to nobody with the intention of becoming 
owner of it gave the occupier the right of 
ownership. In this way ownership could be 
acquired over wild animals or derelict property. 
The doctrine has descended to modern law, and 
in England has been applied to the capture of 
wild animals, the appropriation of free natural 
elements, the collection of substances from the 
sea or shore, and the severance of articles from 
trees or from the soil. Probably it would also 
he applied to the finding of a thing -which has 
been absolutely abandoned by, or has become 
irrecoverably lost to, its former o\-^uier. See 
Pollock and Wright’s Possession in the Common 
Law, Oxford, 1888. In Roman law, however, 
there was no property in game. 

The doctrine was applied to a limited extent 
in the case of real property. If A were granted 
an estate for the Life.of B and A died before B, 
the first person* to occupy the land could 
retain it until B’s death. This was abolished 
by 29 Car. II. c. S, § 12 ; 14 Ceo. II. c. 20, 
§ 9 ; and the 7 Will. IV. and 1 Viet. c. 26, 
§§ 3, 6. The doctrine has also been applied to 
support the appropriation of new countries by 
European states. Discovery followed by occupa- 
tion wns considered to give a good title. 

[For an account of the Roman law doctrine, see 
Hunters Roman L<tw, London, 1892 ; and for its 


application in international law, see Maine’s Ancient 
Law, London, 1886, and Pliillirn ore’s Lit. Laio, 
London, 1879-1889.] ’j. e. c. m. 

OCHR-EL-GUERCH. The smallest de- 
nomination of the Egyptian currency, as re- 
organised by the Khedimal decree of the 14tli 
hTovember 1885, is the Ochr-cl-Giierch, ten of 
which are equal to a piastre ; while 100 piastres 
make an Egyx)tiaii pound, the standard of value. 

Five coins bear the name Ochr-el-Guercli, as 
follows : 

Nickel 5 Ochr-el-Guerch Bronze \ Ochr-el-Guerch 
o 1 

if if a jj 4 n 5 5 

55 1 5 , 5 , 

F. £• A. 

OCTROI. France and (under the name 
of dazii interni di consumo) Italy are now the 
only countries where octrois or taxation of urban 
consumption play a prominent part in local 
finance. They began to spread in France during 
the 14tli century, and as they required a royal 
concession or octroi, the kings alwa^^s stipulated 
that their treasury should take a share of the 
proceeds — one half from 1663. Suppressed with 
all other indirect taxes in 1791, they were re- 
established for Paris in 1799 under the desig- 
nation of octroi municipal et de hienfaismiee, and 
the provincial municipalities were empowered 
to do the same by a general law of the following 
year (loi de frimaire, An VIII .) ; they have 
been several times the object of general legisla- 
tion, especially in 1814, 1816, 1871, and 1884, 
In a general -way, octroi duties are onl}^ allowed 
on (1) di'inks ; (2) eatables (wheat, flour, bread, 
and colonial produce, already liable to customs, 
excepted) ; (3) fuel ; (4) fodder ; (5) building 
materials, with legally fixed maximum rates 
graduated and rising with the number of the 
population. They may not assume the char- 
acter of a local protectionist tariff, nor of a toll 
on transit and transports. To prevent contra- 
band, smaller communes surroimdiiig a large 
to^vn may, with the preliminary sanction of 
government, be made subject to its octroi, but 
all monies levied on their territory must be 
paid over to them. A new octroi can only be 
established by a statute, and every increase of 
octroi duties must be ratified by the superior 
authorities. As the state levies taxes on drinks 
at the entrance of towns, the octroi duties on 
such may not, without i-ts agreement, exceed 
those exacted by the state. Until 1855, one- 
tenth of the proceeds was made over to the 
latter. This forced contribution was then 
suppressed j since 1881, one - fifth is to be 
applied to primary education. 

Owing to the latitude left within these 
limits to the 1500 gi'eat and small French com- 
munes possessing ocjJrois in 1894, and represent- 
ing together one -third of the population of 
France, owing to the complexity of local financial 
wnants, of wrays of perception (about one-half of 
the octrois being farmed or managed by the 
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state), and also of local consumption (varying, 
for instance, between wine, cider, and beer), 
average numbers convey a very inadequate 
notion of tlie sums paid per bead of urban 
population, of tlie proportional cost of collection, 
etc. Taking tlie twenty chief towns of France, 
the cost of collection fluctuates betiveen 5 per 
cent (Paris) and 14*65 per cent (Bordeaux), the 
general average being 8*09 per cent. In this 
respect a considerable improvement has been 


realised within the last sixty years ; formerly the 
same average oscillated between 20 and 25 per 
cent. In Paris each inhabitant pays 58 francs 
(say £2:6:8) a year, of which 19 francs 
(15s. 10d.)is on wine, and 13 francs (10s. lOd.) 
on eatables, whilst for the rest of France the 
total average is only 13 francs (10s. lOd.) ; the 
gross proceeds amount to about £12,000,000 
sterling, whereof one half for Paris alone. The 
staple articles are taxed as follows in Paris : 


Wine (per hectoliter =22 gallons) 

Pure alcohol (contained in spirits, 
liquors, etc.) .... 
Butcher’s meat (per 100 ks.=222 lbs.) 
Butter ,, „ 

Cheese ,, ,, 

Coals „ „ 

Oats „ „ 


10*62 francs (Ss. lod.), yielding in 1890 47 millions of francs (£1,880,000) 

(£520,000) 
(£400,000) 
(£ 112 , 000 ) 
■ (£40,000) 
(£400,000) 
(£104,000) 


. 79*80 „ 

(£3:6:6) 



13 „ 


. 9*73 „ 

(8s. Id.) 



10 „ 


. 14*40 „ 

(12s.) 


n 

2*8 „ 


. 11*40 „ 

(9s. 6d.) 


fi 

1 


. 0*72 „ 

(7d.) 


99 

10 „ 


. 1*50 „ 

(is. Bd.) 



2*6 ,, 



The octroi also collects on wine and alcohol, 
at their entrance in Paris, a supplementary tax 
of 8*25 (6s. lOd.) and 186*25 (£7 : Ss.) francs 
per hectoliter on account of the national revenue, 
thus burdening the ordinary beverage of the 
Parisian workman vdth a total tax equal to the 
cost of inferior wines when leaving their native 
vineyards. Objections have often been raised 
to the principle of an octroi duty, and its aboli- 
tion demanded ; but it would be a very arduous 
reform to carry out under the actual conditions 
of French iiiiance, general and local. It would 
no doubt be feasible in smaller places, but in 
Palis, where it provides more than one half of 
the ordinary municipal receipts — 145 millions of 
foancs (£5,800,000) out of 267 (£10,680,000), 
— it seems well-nigh impossible to discover an 
appropriate substitute, and, invoking the plea 
of necessity, most French financial economists, 
though admitting that octrois are an evil, would 
endorse Prof, “Wagner’s dictum, that ‘4ts 
maintenance constitutes the financially least 
objectionable and relatively even the best 
system” {Finanzwissenscliaft^ iii. p. 915). 
Still, even those who do not see their way to a 
radical suppression, demand a mitigation of the 
dues on the so-called hygienic drinks (wine, 
beer, and cider), wdiieh, to influence retail prices, 
would, on account of the duties levied for the 
state, requii’e an agi-eement between the state 
and the municipality. This plan is advo- 
cated by M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu {FconomisU 
Frcmigais, 23rd and 30th April 1892, and 10th 
February 1894). M. Leon Say is willing to go 
fiirtlier than this ; he proposed, at a meeting of 
the SocUU FEconoime Folitiqiie, a general re- 
distribution of general and local, direct and 
indirect taxation {Journal des tconoinistes, De- 
cember 1891, pp. 449-461). 

Tile most usual objection to octrois is that 
they press heavily on the means of urban con- 
sumers, especially of the worldng classes. This 
objection is undoubtedly valid in Paris as to the 
dues on drinks, but even including the latter, 
M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu comes to the conclusion 
fcliat a working man only pays in Paris 22 or 


23 francs (18s. 4d. or 19s. 2d.) for his yearly 
share ; he, besides, enjoys exemption from the 
tax of 11 per cent on house rent, since he gener- 
ally pays for himself and family 300 francs 
(£12), and all house rents under 500 francs 
(£20) are exonerated {TraiU des Finances, i. 
pp. 735-737). It is not at all certain that this 
same workman would be appreciably benefited 
by the suppression of the moderate dues (say 
5 per cent) on butcher’s meat, butter, and the 
like articles, the difierence between retail and 
average prices of these articles, when sold by the 
farmers and rural breeders, being enormous and 
out of all proportion to the dues. The same 
difierence exists between the price of corn and 
the price of bread, both of which are free, and 
their dearness must be ascribed to bad trade 
organisation. It should also be noticed that, 
in Belgium, the abolition of octrois thirty years 
since produced no marked influence on the 
price of victuals, at least in large towns like 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent. The suppres- 
sion of low octroi duties, and a slight reduction 
of high duties, such as those on wine, would 
probably be far more beneficial to tradesmen 
and dealers than to the lower and middle class 
consumer ; the latter would be much more 
pinched by an increase of the tax on house rents, 
an increase often pointed out as the financially 
most promising substitute. The plan followed ' 
in Belgium in 1860 — the raising customs and 
excise duties, and paying over the surplus thus 
obtained as well as a percentage of the postal 
revenue to the communes , — would bring about 
the relief of the urban at the partial expense of 
the far more numerous rural population, which, 
in the present political state*of France, would 
resent this method of reform. All these con- 
siderations render it probable that the total 
abolition of octrois is not to be expected in 
France unless in a very remote fritoe. Still 
the municipality of Lyons has this year (1895) 
voted the principle of the abolition of its 
octroi. 

Outside France and Italy taxes on urban 
consumption exist in a few continental towns, 
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for instaiicej iii Bavaria, and in tlie cliief towns 
of Austria, but here the “open country” {das 
Jiache Land) is also subject to them, aitbougb 
in a lesser degree than the ^‘enclosed towns” 
{geschlossene Stddte). Bor an instance of Octroi j 
in Glasgow in the days of Adam Smith, see ' 
Life of Adam Smithy by John Eae, p. 67. 

Besides the already mentioned works and the 
leading French treatises on finance, see, among 
recent works, Gnignard, De la Suppression des 
Octrois . — Carr4, Siippression des Octrois dela Ville 
de Paris . — Saint Jnlien and Bienaime, Histoire des 
Droits di Octroi d Paris . — Lesourd, Legislation des 
Octrois . — Yves Guyot, La Suppression des Octrois 
(Report to the Chamber of Deputies, 1889). — 
Tramiiset, La Reforr/ie de V Octroi et de VhnpU des 
Poissons . — Cohn, Finanzmssenschaftf pp. 647 et 
seq . — Reitzenstein, ConraPs Jalirbilcher^ vols. slii. 
and xliii. — Menger, Zusammenstellungen zur 
Reform der Verzelirungssteuer (Vienna, 1887). — 
Bastable, Public Finance, pp. 481-488. The 
abolition of the Belgian octrois led to the publica- 
tion of an extensive official report, entitled Aboli- 
tion des Octrois Communaux en Belgique — Docu- 
ments et Discussions Parlementaires, e. ca. 

ODDY, J. Jepson (died 1814), merchant ; 
was a member of the Russia and Tm'key or 
Levant Companies. 

He ivTote European Qommerce, etc., London, 
1805, 4to, and A Sketch fen' the impyrovement , . . 
fjs exemplified by the inland navigation of Europe 
in general and of England in particular, including 
details relating to the intended Stamford Jiinction 
navigation to unite the Eastern with the Midland 
and. Western counties of England, London, 1810, 
8vo. Oddy unsuccessfully stood for parliament 
for Stamford. 

[Ge^htlemaWs Magazine, 1814, pt. it. — M‘CuI- 
loch’s Literature of Political Economy, p. 55.] 

ODEL TEHHRE. ■ See Udal Tenuee.’ 

OFFICIAL REOEIYER. Under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act 1883, certain persons have been 
appointed by the board of trade inofficial 
receivers ” of debtors' estates. When a receiv- 
ing order” is made for the protection of the 
debtor’s estate, an official receiver thereby 
becomes receiver of the debtor’s property pending 
the appointment of a trustee. 

Under the Companies Winding-up Act 1890, 
the official receivers have to discJiarge duties in 
the winding up of companies similar to those 
they perform in bankruptcy. 

[Robson’s Bankruptcy, 1894. — Lindley on Com- 
panies, 1891.] * ^ J. E. G. M. 

OFFIOIAL VALUES. This term was -for 
many years a survival from the earliest attempts 
to record the value of British imports and 
exports. The office of inspector -general of 
: imports and ' exports "was constituted in, 1697, 
and about the same time an official tariff was 
prepared for his guidance in computing the 
values of goods passing through the customs. 
This tariff was based on the existing prices of 
commodities, and, doubtless, for some years 
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very fairly represented actual market I’aliies. 
But as prices changed, tlie official rafe of com- 
putation was continually diverging iriore widely 
from those actual values. When, towards the 
close of last century, statisticians came to deal 
with the figui'es of trade, it soon became, 
notorious that they did not correspond to facts. 
Constantly in the closing years of the century 
the inspector of imports and exports would 
place separately on record his computation of 
real values. The first official step tow'ards 
reform was made in 1798, when the new 

convoy duty” (an export duty) was levied on 
declared' value. From that time it was 
customary to record the exports both according 
to the official tariff and according to their 
*^real value,” as will be seen by the statistical 
tables from 1800 to 1854. In the latter year, 
computation according to real value in all 
customs statistics was inaugurated. 

For some time it was argued that though the 
official values did not represent value, they 
were a guide to quantities : but the suggestion 
did not bear examination. The official value 
remains a statistical curiosity (see also Impoets 
AND Exports). 

[First Report of Customs Commissioners, 
app. V. 1857.^ — Sessional Papers, vol. iii. — 
Porter’s Progress of the Ffation, 1847, § 3, ch. 
ix. — McCulloch, Account of British Empire, pt. 
iii. ch. v., note,] c. a. ir. 

OGILVIE, W ILLIAM (1736-1819), after having 
completed his studies in Glasgow (1760-61) 
and Edinburgh (1761-62), became travelling 
tutor to Alexander, 4th Duke of Gordon, with 
whom he seems to have visited France and 
Italy ; he was from 1762 to 1817 professor of 
philosophy and humanity at King’s College, 
Aberdeen. 

His anonymous tract, A% Essay on the Right 
of Property in Land with respect to its foundation 
in the Law of Nature. Its prresent estahliskment 
by the Municipal Laics of Europe, and the 
regidations by which it might be rendered more 
beneficial to the loioer ranks of Mankind, London, 
printed for J. Walter, Charing Cross, 1782, is 
alluded to in Godwin’s Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice, 3rd ed. 1798, bk. viii. ch. iii. 
p. 459, and ch. ix. p. 515. “All riches,” says 
Godwin, “and especially hereditary riches, are to 
he considered as the salary of a sinecure office, 
where the labourer and the manufacturer perform 
the duties, and the principal spends the income in 
luxury and idleness.” lira footnote he adds: 
“This idea is to be found in an essay on the 
right of property in land, published about twelve 
.years ago by an ingenious inhabitant of Horth 
Britain, pt. i. § iii. par. 38, 39. The reasoninp ■ 
. of this author have soinetiiiies ' considerable merit, 
though he has, by no means, gone to the source 
of the evil.” Ogilvie, besides having inspired the 
i father of English communism, may claim the 
i honour to have been among the first advocates 
' of agi'arian' reform, aiming at “ an increase of the 
number of farmers, by favouring the movement oi 
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day labourers and manufacturers, to the more 
animating and manly occupation of cultivating a 
small farm for their own account ” (introd.). His 
theory, indeed, is more far-reaching. Starting 
from Locke’s theory of property, he reasons that 
although “ all light of jiroperty is founded either 
in occupancy or labour” (§ 1), “in every country 
where agriculture has made considerable progress, 
these two rights are blended together, and that 
which has its origin in labour is siilfered to eclipse 
the other, founded in occupancy ” (§ 8). The 
natural right to an equal share of the soil being 
thus ill conflict, as in America, with the right to the 
additional produce of a fertile soil by labour, the 
problem of agrarian legislation consists in its solu- 
tion. The present state of land-tenure not only 
allows the land-holder to monopolise the original 
and accessory or wvprovecl^ but also the contingent 
or improuible value of the soil (§ 14). This is “a 
most oppressive privilege, by the operation of 
which the happiness of maiikind has been for ages 
more invaded and restrained than by all tyranny 
of tbe kings, the imposture of priests, and the 
chicane of lawyers taken together, though these 
are supposed to be the greatest evils that afflict 
the societies of human kind*' (§ 28) ; “a monopoly 
which tends not less to the starving of their fellow- 
citizens, than a monopoly of bakers without any 
control or inspection of the magistrate would do. 
It will not produce its effects very suddenly, 
indeed, it is only a lingering piecemeal famine, 
under which the individual iangiiishes, and the 
race becomes dwarfish, debilitated, and deformed ” 
(§ 33). “ What other cause than this pernicious 

monopoly can be assigned why population has 
been so long at a stand in Europe, and does not 
advance with, nearly the same rapidity as in 
America” (§ 34, cp. also § 36). This passage seems 
to have been adopted by Godwin, and the fact is 
known to have served as a battle - ground to 
Malthus. Ogiivie certainly first accentuated the 
well-known sentence of A. Smith, with whom he 
sympathises in matters of free trade, concerning the 
unearned increment (see Increment, the tjn- 
ear,ned). “ Whoever enjoys any revenue, not pro- 
portioned to such industry or exertion of his own, 
or of his ancestors, is a freebooter, who has found 
means to cheat or to rob the public, and more especi- 
ally the indigent of that district in which he lives. 
But the hereditary revenue of a great landholder 
i.s wholly independent of his industry, and secure 
I'rom every danger that does not threaten the whole 
.state” (§ 39). By the abolition of this monopoly, 
the poor laws "would be rendered superfluous ; 
the tendency of reform in land must consist in 
uniting “the essential equality of a rude state 
with the orders, refinements, and accommodations 
of cultivated age.s ” (§ 43). Laws limiting the 
extent of land acquired by individuals could be 
introduced in new settlements ; but the author 
sets bis highest hopes, similar to the Physiocrats, 
in absolute monarchs ; his ideal is a military and 
social royalty, as the prototype of which he 
propose.s Frederick the Great (§ 49, 61, 74). For 
such events he proposes a scheme, “a progressive 
ap-arian law,” as he calls it, the principal points 
of which are the following: — That every citizen 
aged twenty -one years or upwards may, if not 


already in posse.ssioii of land, he entitled to claim 
from the public a certain portion, not exceeding 
forty acres, to be assigned him in perpetuity for 
cultivation and residence ; that the claimant shall 
have right to choose the situation of his allotment 
on any farm, freehold, or uncultivated common 
within his own parish ; this allotment shall be set 
apart, and its landmaiks fixed by the magistrate, 
with the aid of an assize, etc. ; the ground thn.s 
set apart shall be submitted to the cognisance of 
an assize, or of arbitrators, wdio shall determine 
what reserved perpetual rent the claimant must . 
pay to the landlord, etc. ; he is obliged to reside I 
upon his farm, has right to transmit it to his| 
heirs, but if he sells to another, who shall not ; 
reside upon it, one-tenth part of the price, or the | 
reserved, rent, shall belong to the public (§ 51). ' 
But if this reform would be made “wholly 
consonant to natural justice,” it should 
accentuated by the following provisions : ‘ ‘ thai 
lands acquired in this manner shall not h<|i 
transmitted by will, hut according to th-,^* 
established rules of succession to landed property|, 
the original lord of the manor being vMvnmf 
haeres ; no allotment shall be united to anothey~—N^^ 
by succession ; it shall not be lawful to break 
down any such allotment in order to divide , 
among children, until in any connty the uncult}' 
vated lands are wholly exhausted ; persoi^® 
acquiring such allotments shall be obliged 
perform double service in the militia of thei^ 
country ; in every competition that may aris'"^,.. 
orphans and those that have served in the army 
or navy shall be preferred to all otherS'^^nallF’^ 
the acquisitors “ shall pay to the lord of the"mkud^' 
certain aids and services of a feudal nature, 
regulated as to produce that degree of connectior' 
and dependence which may be expedient foij 
preserving order and subordination in the country 
without danger of giving rise to oppression an* 
abuse ” (§ 71). 

In order to hasten the development of smal 
farms, Ogiivie advocated a tax imposed on largi 
farms and short leases, a tax on barren lands, an( 
finally a tax on all augmentation of rents, wbic) 
he seems to consider as an imp6t unique^ bu‘ 
within a sense approaching more to that of Mi’ 
Henry George than of the physiocrats. Ogiivie 
also propose.s the appointment of a special board 
in order “to purchase such estates exposed 
sale, and to divide them into small farms of i 
single plough only, to be given off in perpetual 
property for a full reserved rent ” (§ 63). He 
suggests similar reforms to be introduced in India 
and Ireland (§ 74). Ogilvie’s ideas, although 
insisting on the injustice of the landholder’s 
monopoly, are rather sinwlar to the aims of 
modern social politics with" its “allotment,” 

“ homestead laws,” with intended regulation of 
agrarian succession in Austria and Germany, 
than on the lines of land nationalisation. Like a 
modern Christian socialist, he appeals to an 
“ alliance between the church and the plough 
(§ 59). This explains as well the grounds of 
difference between him and Godwin, as the slender 
recognition of the merits of his little work among 
his English contemporaries. 

The Essay on the Right of Property in Land 
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has been reprinted in 1838, 12mo, and recently 
edited with biographical notes by Mr. D. C. 
Macdonald, under the title, Birthright in Land, 
London, 1891. The editor has utterly failed to 
grasp Ogilvie’s importance for economic history, 
but gives valuable references concerning Ogilvie 
and his contemporaries amidst much declamatory 
matter. He quotes : Pryse Lockhart Gordon, 
Personal Memoirs, London, 1830. — Donald Sage, 
Memorabilia Bomestica, Wick, 1889. — Fr. Douglas, 
H g moral description of the Bast Coast of Scotland, 
Paisley, 1782. — Jas. Hall, Travels in ScotloMd, 
1807. — MUulloch, Literatvjre of Political Econ- 
omy. — Sii’ James Mackintosh, Memoio'S, 1835. 

[See WOiillodh' s Literciture of Political Economy, 
p. 310, for Sir James Mackintosh’s unfavourable 
opinion of Ogilvie.] s. B. 

OLIPHANT, Charles (19th century), writer 
to the signet, drew up the lieptort on Friendly 
and Benefit Societies, exhibiting the law of sickness 
as deduced from B^eUmis by Friendly Societies 
in different imrts of Scotlaiul, to which are sub- 
joined tables shoioing the rates of contribution 
necessary for the different allowances, according 
to the ages of the members at entry, etc., issued 
by a committee of the Highland Society, Edin- 
burgh, 1824, 8 VO. The report is noteworthy 
as being the first serious attempt to work out a 
scale of contributions from trustworthy statistics. 
The inquiry was confined to the age and sickness 
of members, and was not extended to deaths. 
The tables of the average duration of sickness 
among persons of various ages were founded on 
the experience of 73 dilferent benefit societies, 
belonging to IS out of the 33 Scotch counties, 
both Lowland and Plighland, and req)resenting 
104,218 years of life. The conclusions are to 
some extent vitiated by the fact that these 
societies contained many members who had 
joined from philanthropic motives, and had 
never made any claim to the benefits. In 1825 
Oliphant gave evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which sat in 
that year and in 1827, the outcome of whose 
labours was the Act of 1829, 10 George IT. e. 
56 (see Friendly Societies). 

[Baeriireither, English Associations of Working 
Men, London, 1889, 8vo, p. 235, mentions the. 
report.] H. E. e. 

OLIYARES, Damian de (beginning of the 
17 th century). His Memorial sobre las fdbricas 
de Toledo, presented to the junta or hoard con- 
voked in DV’O by Philip HI., in order to ascer- 
tain the causes ofothl decay of Spanish manu- 
factures, gives, statistical information on the 
quantities produced, wages paid, etc., in the 
silk and woollen manufactures of Toledo and 
the country around. An analysis of this 
Memorial was inserted by Martinez de la 
Mata {q.r.) in his oum Memoriales 22, 24, 
34), themselves reprinted in CampgmAnes* 
Apemlkc d laEduxacion (Madrid, 1775). 

‘‘The opinion,” writes Olivares, “that trade 
with ibreigners ought to go on, must certainly 


he inspired by the devil, who is anxious to de- 
stroy a kingdom which God had pre, served so 
Catholic and so Christian.” 

[Colmeiro, Hist. Ec. de Espema, p. 335.] 

E. ca. 

OLUFSEN, Oluf Christian (1764 to early 
19th centiuy), was appointed in 1815 professor 
of political economy in the university of 
Copenhagen. 

Olufsen was editor of the Dauish Economic 
Annals (1797-1820). He piiblisbed, in Daiiisli, a 
TreaMse of Practical State Economy, 1815, and an 
Oversigt af National Indiistrien i Danernark, 1819. 
The latter was translated into German, and pub- 
lished (1820) in Altona. E. ca. 

ONE POUND NOTE. An issue of the 
pound notes has taken place at various dates 
and under various circumstances in England 
and Wales. They still exist and form a large 
part of the circulation of the issuing banks 
of Scotland and Ireland, nearty £5,000,000 
out of £6,900,000 in the former case, and 
£2,500,000 out of £6,600,000 in the latter, 
being below £5, which is practically understood 
to be £1 notes, in March 1907. In England 
they never appear to have formed proportion- 
ately so large a part of the circulation. The 
Bank of England was allowed to issue them for 
the lirst time by the act of 1797, in which 
year also the country banks were peniiitted to 
do the same. This |)ower, as far as the country 
banks were concerned, was withdrawn by the 
act of 1822, and the Bank of England withdrew 
its notes about the same period. Since that 
date to the present time no serious proposal has 
been made, till that of Lord Goschen in 1892, 
to employ one xioimd notes in England. Lord 
Goschen’s plan was connected with tlie desire 
to increase the gold reserve at the Bank of 
England. As the arrangement would have in- 
creased the fluctuations in the reserve, it does 
not appear that any great stability could have 
been looked for. Lord Goschen proposed his 
plan without apparently having much confidence 
in it, and the feeling of the business community 
on its withdrawal was, on the whole, one of satis- 
faction. The lowest denomination issued by 
the Bank of France is for 50 francs (£2) ; the 
Bank of Germany 20 marks (£1) ; the Bank of 
Holland 10 florins (16s. 8d.). These small 
issues are, we believe, by the desire of their 
governments. After 1872 the Bank of France 
issued notes for 20 francs and 25 francs (16s. 
and 20s.), but withdrew them as ra[)idly rss 
possible from the fact that they were forgt^d 
with much facility. In the speech, on the liaiik 
charter in the House of Commons, 6th j\iay 
1844, Sir E. Peel, expressed a very strong 
opinion against the issue of notes for a lower 
sum than £5, in order to preserve an adequate 
amount of specie in . circulation throughout the 
country. 

[Tooke and Newmarch, Sistonj of Prices, vela. 
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i.-vi. — Malachi Maiagrowther (Sir Walter Scott) 
0 % the Proposed Change of Ourrency^ etc., 1826. — 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave, The Bank Acts of IB If If JfS 
and the Bank Rate, InstiRite of Bankers, 2iid 
March 1892.] 

ONELY, Key. Richakb (1723-1787), rector 
of Speldiiurst, Kent, author of An Account of 
the Care taken in most Civilised Nations for the 
Relief of the Poor, London, 1758, 2,nd ed., 1772, 
Svo. The civilised nations dealt with are the 
Jewish theocracy, the early Christian church, 
the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman states. The 
pamphlet closes wdth a brief and bald epitome 
of the English poor laws. H. E. E. 

ONEROUS PROPERTY, such as property 
consisting of land burdened with the payment 
of rent or other onerous covenants, shares on 
which there is a liabilitjg unprofitable contract 
rights, etc., may be disclaimed by a trustee in 
bankruptcy within three months after his ap- 
pointment, or within two months of his becom- 
ing aware of it. The disclaimer determines 
the interest of the bankrupt in the property, 
but does not affect the rights or liabilities of 
third parties {see Mortgagee). Leases may 
not be disclaimed without the consent of the 
court, and, as regards any onerous property, 
the power to disclaim is lost if the trustee, 
within a certain period of receiving a requisition 
from an interested party, fails to declare his 
intention. The damages arising through the 
operation of a disclaimer {e.g. the rent which 
a lessor loses by the disclaimer of a lease) are 
proveable as a debt in the bankruptcy. 

[Bankruptcy Act, 1883, § 55.] E. s. 

ONEROUS UTILITY. See Gratuitous 
Utility. 

OPEN FIELD SYSTEM. See Manor and 
Three Field System. 

OPEN POLICY (Marine Insurance). By a 
valued policy a valuation is put on the subject 
matter insured. On the other hand, an open 
policy does not fix the value of the subject 
matter insured, but, subject to the limit of the 
sum insured, leaves the amount payable by the 
insurer to be ascertained after loss. For the 
purpose of ascertaining the amount, certain 
more or less arbitrary rules have been worked 
out by the judges, who have hesitated between 
two conflicting principles of indemnity, but in 
the main have adhered to the principle that the 
assured ought to be put in the same position as 
he was in when the adventure commenced, and 
not in the position which he would have been in 
liad it been carried to a successful termination. 

[See Arnoiild's Marme Insurance, ed. 6, p. 67 

M. D. C. 

OPERARIUS. A manorial tenant who 
actually worked for his lord on the land at 
various kinds of agricultural labom*, and had 
not commuted his services for a money pay- 
ment (see Manuoperationes). In the Testa 
■do We'yfl/, p. 186, the annual services of a 


villanus are valued at 8-|d., but those of a 
nativus operarius at 8s. 4-|d. R. H. 

OPIUM, as a State Monopoly. Opium, 
the inspissated juice of the poppy, is produced 
on a large scale in India, China, and Persia. 
The opium in common use in EuroiDe for medi- 
cinal purposes is as a rule of the so-called 
Smyrna or Turkey variety, and is obtained 
mostly from Asia Minor and Persia. That 
which is produced in India and China is less 
rich in morphia than the former variety, and 
is used by many Asiatic races, including the 
Chinese and the populations of India, as a 
narcotic and stimulant. It is both eaten and 
smoked ; the latter form of consumption being 
chiefly, though by no means exclusively, 
prevalent in China. 

Cpium is of interest to economists chiefly 
because, throughout that part of India which 
is British territory, it is the subject of an ex- 
tensive state monopoly. This is of considerable 
antiquity, dating back to a period anterior to 
the establishment of British rule in India. 
Under the Mogul empire the trade in opium 
was an imperial monopoly, and farmed at a 
quit -rent. Up to the period of the British 
acquisition of Bengal and Behar, the Dutch 
were the chief pm’chasers. Instructions to 
make opium a part of the investment were first 
issued by the British East India Company in 
1683. During the anarchy which prevailed 
throughout the decay and fall of the Mogul 
empire in the middle of the 18th century, the 
imperial monopoly fell into abeyance ; trade was 
disorganised ; cultivation fell off ; and the opium 
produced was so generally adulterated that it 
yielded very poor prices. Even after the 
restoration of comparative peace in 1765, dis- 
order continued. At length, in 1773, Warren 
Hastings, then governor -general of Bengal, 
assumed on behalf of the East India Company 
a monopoly of all opium produced in Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, subject to certain conces- 
sions secured to the Danes, the Dutch, and the 
French, which have now either lapsed or been 
commuted for a money payment. 

The rights thus acquired were at first farmed ; 
but in 1797 the direct or “agency” system 
was introduced, and is stiR in force. Under 
this system, as now administered, the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy plant is generally prohibited 
throughout British Indian tenitory. It is per- 
mitted, however, in elev& districts of Bengal 
and twenty-nine districts of the North-Western 
Provinces under license ; the cultivators, who 
receive periodical advances from government, 
are hound under penalties to deliver the whole 
of their crop to the agent at a rate previously 
fixed. This rate has fluctuated slightly. From 
1881-82 to 1893-94 it was Rs.5 per 5 ^ 6 ?* (1 lb. 
14 oz. nearly) of 70® consistence, i.e. 70 parts 
in 100 being pure opium, the remainder being 
water It is now Rs.6 per seer. 
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The opium delivered to the agents is manu- 
factured at the two state factories, situated at 
Patna, and at Ghazipur near Benares, into 
“provision” opium, adapted for export to 
China, and “excise” opium, for consumption 
in India. The average cost of a chest 
( = 14:0j- ibs.) of provision ojjiiim has varied 
during the last ten years from Rs.412 to 
Rs.449. The same opium, when sold at the 
government auction for export to China, has 
realised average prices ranging from Rs.l037 
to Rs.l251 per chest. The excess of the sale 
price over the cost price may be regarded as the 
duty which the existence of the state monopoly 
enables the government to impose. This at 
present exceeds Rs.800 per chest, i,e. is not 
far short of twice the cost price of the ding. 

In most of the native states of India poppy 
cultivation is prohibited. But in an important 
group, the majority of wiiicli are situated in 
Central India and Raj pu tana, a large amount 
of opium — the so-called Malwa opium — is pro- 
duced. In these states the British government 
has no concern with the cultivation, manufac- 
ture, or sale ; but the native rulers levy a 
variety of imposts, among winch is usually 
included a special rate of land-tax on land 
suitable for poppy. This opium is not per- 
mitted to enter or pass through British territory, 
for local consumption or export to China, save 
under passes gi'anted by a British agent, and on 
payment of a heav}’- transit or import duty. 
The rate of duty has varied from time to time, 
and is now Rs.650 per chest (=140j: lbs.) of 
90° consistence. This is equivalent to Rs.527 
on opium of the consistence of Bengal opium. 
The British government is enabled to levy this 
duty by reason of the fact that the opium 
cannot reach the sea for export to China without 
passing through British territory. 

The propriety of maintaining the Bengal 
monopoly has been frequently considered by 
Indian and other authorities. Regarded from 
an administrative standpoint, the monopoly 
system is, it is now generally conceded, superior 
to any that could be substituted for it. In 
1864 it was condemned, on purely economic 
grounds, by Sir Charles Trevelyan, then Indian 
hnance minister, wdao held that its abolition 
would be “attended witli the same good effects 
as the throwing open the India and China trade, 
and the abolition of the Bengal salt monopoly,” 
i.e> by a large expansion of the trade. Such a 
result would not, at the present day, be ordin- 
arily regarded as favouring the abolition of the 
opium monopoly. Other authorities, including 
Sir Yv . Muir, have attacked the monopoly on 
the ground that it casts upon government “ the 
odium ... of not only encouraging the 
gi'ow-th of the poppy, but of itself being the 
direct trafficker in the drug and its monopolist. ” 
On the other hand, Sir J. P. Grant, a former 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, has maintained 


that “the distinction, as a questim of ethics, 
between raising a revenue from opium by an 
excise on consumption and a duty on exporta- 
tion, and raising the same revenue by monopol- 
ising tbe manufacture, is fanciM and false.” 
As a measure of iinanoe, tbe abolition of the 
monopoly and its replacement by an export 
duty is easily showm to be disastrous. The 
state profit on a chest of Bengal opium is over 
Rs.800, whereas the export duty on a similar 
chest of Malwa opium is only Rs.527. It 
follows that if the quantity of opium produced 
remained the same, there must be an enormous 
loss of revenue ; wdiile if the revenue remained 
the same, the quantity of opium produced must 
be very largely increased. 

The policy of China in regard to the local 
production and import of opium has varied from 
time to time, cultivation and import being 
alternately prohibited and permitted. It is 
kno^va that the poppy was extensively culti- 
vated in China, and opium imported from 
abroad many years before the English became 
concerned in the trade. It is frequently alleged 
that the Chinese wars of 1840-42 and 1856-58 
were waged in order to compel that country to 
receive Indian opium. Two of the best authori- 
ties, how'ever, Mr. H. R. Lay and Sir Thomas 
Wade, strenuously deny that this charge has 
any basis of truth. They affirm that opium 
w^as a mere incident of the first w'ar, and had no 
concern whatever with the second ; and that the 
object of both w^ars was to compel the Chinese to 
have political and commercial relations with us. 
The opium trade became legal after the Treaty 
of Tientsin (1858). The tariff duty and UJein, 
or inland transit duty, are levied together and 
regulated under the Chefoo Convention (1876). 

The Indian opium trade in all its bearings has 
lately formed the subject of an exhaustive inquiry 
by a royal commission appointed in 189B. The 
report states that the evil arising from the use of 
oinum is less than has been represented in England, 
and that the commissioners have no evidence of 
extensive moral or physical degradation arising 
therefrom ; that no case has been made out for 
prohibition, nor could such a measure mtli justice 
he extended to the native states ; that the Bengal 
monopoly is the best system for regulating the 
production of opium in British India ; and that 
the present treaties wffiicli govern the admission 
of opium into China have been deliberately accepted, 
by the Chinese government, and admitted by the 
latter to contain all that they desire. The finding 
is, in substance, that iinles.s China should hereafter 
declare a wish to prohibit import, there are no 
grounds for interfering either with the export 
trade, or with the production and local consump- 
tion in India.^ 

1 There still exists, however, la the minds of many 
persons in England, a strong desire to see the British 
government in India cease to appear as the inanufaeturer 
of an intoxicant ; but no corresponding desire has been 
expressed by them to supply a less objectionable source 
of revenue to the Indian government, to riiahe up the 
deficiency. 
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[Dr. G. Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Pro- 
ducts of iT^dia, London, 1892, vol. vi. pt. i. art. 
“Opium.”— of a Commission a^;yointed 
hy the Government of India to inquire into the 
Working of the Opium Department in Bengal and 
the xW W.P., Calcutta, 1883.— Mr. H. N. Lay,^ 
JSiote on the Opium Question: a Brief Account of 
OUT Belatio'ds ivitli China, London, 1892. — Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. liii. pp. 670- 
950 ; vol. cxliv. pp. 1391-1846. — Ccnmespondence 
relating to China, presented to parliament in 
1840. — Final Report of the Roycd Commission on 
Opium, 1893-95.] E. N. b. 

OPTIMISM. The term optimism is difficult 
to define. Strictly it should signify the belief 
that everything Avhich exists is the best 
possible. But as there is scarcely any pessim- 
ist who denies absolutely the existence of 
good, so there is scarcely any optimist who 
denies absolutely the existence of evil. Optim- 
ism therefore can describe only the belief 
that good gi'eatly preponderates in the world, 
or that evil admits of being resolved ultimately 
into good. Such a belief may be the result 
either of temperament or of a process of logical 
inference. In so far as it is the result of 
a happy temperament, it cannot be communi- 
cated to those whose disposition is less cheerful. 
In so far as it is the result of logical inference 
it may take various forms. All who regard 
the universe as the work of reason, in other 
'words, all theists, must be optimists in one 
sense or another. But among theists even 
A\ithin the bounds of tbe Christian church 
there may be wide differences in the nature of 
their optimism. Some may concentrate their 
minds on the corruption of man and others 
upon the benevolence of his Creator. St. 
Augustine or Calvin would hardly he termed 
optimists in the ordinary use of that word, 
Paley was an optimist In every sense. How 
one of the characteristics of the period in wdiich 
modern political economy took its rise, the 
period between the close of the Thirty Years’ 
war and the outbreak of the French devolution, 
was a general optimism, deligious wars and 
persecutions had impressed the most active 
minds with indifference or disgust for the 
theological views which came dowm from the 
middle ages, and which were permeated with 
distrust of human natui*e and aversion to the 
pursuits of the world. In contrast to these 
views the antique conception of nature kept 
alive by the Eoman law again attracted philo- 
sophers and became the germ of new moral 
and political theories, Hatoal religion took 
the place of revelation, and natural goodness 
of asceticism. Natural instincts were again 
regarded as innocent and deseinung of gratifica- 
tion. Much stress was laid on those amiable 
and social instincts which find their fulfilment 
in promoting the happiness of others. Provi- 
dence, it was held, had so ordered the world 
that each man in seeking to satisfy his own 


desires contributed to the general welfare. 
Yirtue was identified with the rational pursuit 
of happiness, and thus was made to appear easy 
and natural. From these first principles the 
inference in favour of freedom was irresistible. 
Ptestraint or compulsion was in itself an evil 
because it was painful, and in most cases re- 
straint or compulsion was unnecessary, since 
human instincts harmonised by divine wisdom 
tended of themselves to bring about the good 
of mankind. 

This fbrm of optimism pervades the discus- 
sion of education, of legislation, and of economics 
by the most celebrated writers of the 18th 
century. It is very noticeable in the writings 
of the physiocrats and of Adam Smith. Adam 
Smith cannot indeed he charged with taking 
too exalted a view of human nature. He 
assumes that men are generally employed in 
promoting their own interests, and he objects 
to any regulation that can be dispensed with, 
because he thinks that it is likely to be inspired 
by selfishness. Adam Smith’s optimism lies 
rather in overrating the ability of the indi- 
vidual to perceive his interest, and in assuming 
a providential harmony between the self- 
interest of various individuals if placed in a 
state of legal freedom and equality. It is only 
after a prolonged discixfiine that the ordinary 
civilised man has attained even to his present 
imperfect knowledge of what is good for him, 
and even now the pursuit of his own welfare hy 
each individual constantly brings him into 
conilict with others. 

Since Adam Smith wrote upon morals and 
economics, optimism has been discouraged by 
several causes. . In the first place, the French 
Revolution showed that the glorification of 
natural impulses might end in crimes and 
disorders as great as had ever been produced 
by fanaticism. In the next xfiace, the struggle 
of nation \vith nation, and of class with class, 
for the last hundred years, has compelled us to 
see that there is no pre-established harmony 
between the appetites of different human beings. 
In the thfrd place, the rise in the standard of 
comfort has produced an all but universal 
discontent. Mankind are probably more 
comfortable than in any former age, yet the 
difference between that which they enjoy and 
that to which they think themselves entitled 
is more noticeable than ever. Lastly, the 
progi'ess of science has cRstebed the cheery, 
old-fashioned view of nature. Malthus showed 
that nature has not provided an abundant sub- 
sistence for an indefinite number of persons. 
Darwin showed the evolution of life to have 
been a process of almost infinite lengtb involv- 
ing wholesale waste and destruction. Those 
who have adopted a formal and philosophical 
pessimism are few, but those who maintain the 
easy optimism of the 18th century are fewer. 
There are many who propose to make mankind 
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happy by political or economical changes, but 
as a rule they propose to do this by subjecting 
the individual to the community. For with the 
old optimism the old belief in liberty has also 
declined in strength. 

The change in the tone of economic literature 
may be realised by comparing Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations with J. S. Mill’s Princi])les of 
Political Economy. Leslie Stephen, English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century ; Bonar, 
Philosophy and Political Economy; Ritchie, 
Naturcd Laxo, may be consulted for information 
respecting the xhiilosophical optimism of the 
last century. f. c. m. 

OPTIONS. An ‘‘option” is the right to 
conclude a bargain on a future date, at a 
certain price. A “buying option,” called 
also “the call,” is the right to demand a 
certain number of shares, or amount of stock, 
or quantity of some specified produce, vdthin a 
given time, at a fixed price; and a “selling 
option” is the right to sell, or “put” stock 
shares or produce under the same conditions. 
A “put and call” is a right of either buying 
or selling at a fixed price. Upon this plan 
speculations may on one side be made with a 
small capital, and with only a certain limited 
risk. But the net profits of the speculation are 
diminished by the price given for the option ; 
and the probability of any profit resulting is 
really very small, because the price demanded 
is sure to be large enough to cover all the 
chances which the dealer can foresee. 

Options are chiefly dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange, but are also frequently used in the 
United States in transactions in wheat and other 
produce (see Put a^d Gall). e. w. b. 

OEA (Anglo-Saxon). The ora was a money 
of account introduced into England by the 
Danes, and does not appear at any time to 
have been a coin in use in this country. 

In the reign of Edward the Elder (901-924), 
fines imposed upon the English population were 
reckoned in shillings, while sums due from 
the Danes were calculated in ora. The Danes 
used the term to designate both a weight and a 
cash value. The weight is alluded to in one 
version of the Laws of Ethelred as one-fifteenth of 
a pound, and the valne is frequently referred to in 
Domesday Book {q.n.) as that of twenty shillings. 
Subsequently, however, record e.xists of a lower 
rating of sixteen shillings being also used. The 
modern Seandinavian^ORE is doubtless the lineal 
descendant of this* ancient money of account, 

[E. Ending, Annals of the Coinage of Great 
Britain^ ' 1840,] p. e. a. 

OEDES (bdl or note payable to). At 
common law a bill or note could not be 
negotiated by indorsement unless it contained 
'Words expressly authorising transfer. But 
§ 8 of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882 has 
adopted the Scotch rule, and now provides that 
a bill is payable to order which is expressed to 
be so payable, or which is expn-essed to be 


payable to a particukr person, and does not 
contain words proliibiting transfer, or indicat- 
ing an intention that it slioiild not be transfer- 
able. The result is that if a bill or note is 
made payable to A. B. it is in legal effect 
payable to A. B. or his order. The same rule 
applies to indorsements. D. c. 

OEDEE AND DISPOSITION. The owner- 
ship of personal property, as a rule, can be 
transferred by delivery of possession. Posses- 
sion of property is therefore evidence of owmer- 
ship. Where a purchaser or a mortgagee of 
chattels permits them to remain in the posses- 
sion of the vendor or mortgagor, the latter 
appears to the w^orld at large as owmer, and is 
therefore able to obtain credit as such. In 
order to protect creditors, successive bankruptcy 
acts have made all goods that are in the “pos- 
session, order, and disposition ” of a bankrupt, 
in his trade or business, by permission of the 
owner, and of which the bankrupt is the reputed 
ow'iier, liable for payment of his debts, even 
though such goods belong to some one else. 

[Robson on Bankruptcy, 1894.] j. e. c. m. 

OEDEES IN COUNCIL (retaliatory against 
France). The battle of Trafalgar (21st October 
1805) annihilated the French fleet, put an end 
to all schemes for an invasion of England, and 
secured English supremacy at sea for the re- 
mainder of the war. Soon afterwards the battle 
of Austerlitz (2nd December 1805) broke up 
the great coalition w-hich Pitt had formed, ami 
gave to France an ascendency in Europe such 
as no po'wer had obtained for centuries. From 
this time the twn gt'eat belligerents, England 
and France, unable to strike each other directly, 
were forced to I’esort to the destruction of each 
other’s commerce, and began a struggle limited 
only by their respective powers of endurance. 
The peculiar difficulty of this ■warfare against 
commerce, which now became the main object 
of both states, lay in the mjury which it must 
necessarily inflict upon neutral powders, whose 
interests in time of war are always opposed to 
those of belligerents. Both in 1780 and in 
1800 the Baltic states had shown their hostility 
to any infringement of theii' trading rights by 
forming an Armed Neutrality {q.v.). And 
there was now another neiiti’al power to be 
reckoned with. The United States had become 
independent in 1783 ; since the outbreak of 
the war they had developed a considerable 
mercantile marine, and their geographical 
position gave them peculiar advantages for 
carrying on trade between the West Indies and 
Europe. The attitude of the United States 
becomes a factor of flrst-rate importance in the 
relations between England and France after 
1805. 

England took the thst step when the 
Uren^le ministry, which had been formed on 
Pitt’s death, issued an order in council on 16tli 
May 1806. This decreed a general blockade 
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of the whole coast from the Elbe to Brest, and 
a rigorous. blockade from Ostend to the Seine. 
No neutral vessels could enter a port on the 
latter coast, and outside the narrower limits 
they W'ere only admitted provided they ‘‘had 
not been laden at any port belonging to his 
Majesty’s enemies.” This order, which was 
not for the time an excessive straining of the 
maritime ascendency of England,' gave Napoleon 
a pretext for issuing the famous Berlin decree 
(21st November 1806), which laid the founda- 
tion of what is known as the Go5^tine3s’'TAL 
System (g'.'y.). By this he declared the British 
Islands to he in a state of blockade, prohibited 
all trade with them, and decreed that all goods 
exported from them were la-wful prize. This 
decree, which France would have found it 
extremely difficult to enforce, provoked the 
whig ministers to draw up the first of the 
great orders in council, which was issued on 
7th January 1807. This document, which 
was condemned by the opposition as a very 
inadequate measure of retaliation, ordered 
‘ ‘ that no vessel shall be permitted to trade 
from one port to another, both which ports 
shall belong to or be in the possession of France 
or her allies, or shall be so far under their 
control as that British vessels may not freely 
trade thereat.” This prohibition of the coast- 
ing trade went beyond any previous claim of 
England, wliich had hitherto aimed mainly at 
preventing the carriage of goods from French 
colonies to the mother country. It was bitterly 
resented by the Americans, who had discovered 
a lucrative business along the Mediterranean 
coasts from which they were suddenly excluded 
under penalty of capture and confiscation. 

In March 1807 the Grenville ministry was 
driven from office and theii' places were filled 
by tories, who were more resolutely anti-French 
and less scrupulous in the choice of expedients. 
Soon afterwards Napoleon ended the northern 
war by the trea-ty of Tilsit (8th July 1807), 
by the secret articles of which France and 
Russia pledged themselves to effect the complete 
exclusion of England from trade with Europe. 
Napoleon now returned to Baris, and devoted 
all his energies to the carrying out of his 
continental system, which he had been compeRed 
.to neglect during the campaigns of Eylau and 
.Friediaiid. Denmark, Portugal, Prussi.a, Austria, 
and Turkey were all coerced or induced .to 
prohibit the entrance not only of English 
vessels but of all English products.. French 
ships were instructed to seize the vessels of. any 
power if they carried any goods of British 
origin, and , French courts were instructed to 
declare. the cargoes of such vessels' to-be lawful 
prize. ... 

. .; These vigorous measures gave the tories a 
pretext for that energetic retaliation which they 
had demanded when in opposition. On 1.1th 
:;Nove.mber 1807 they issued ' another , .order in 


council which asserted that the “order c! 
7th Jannary • has not answered the desired 
pm'pose, either of compelling the enemy to 
recall his orders or of inducing neutral nations 
to interfere with effect to obtain their revocation, 
but, on the contrary, the same have recently 
been enforced with extreme rigour.” The main 
provision of the order is, that “all the ports 
and places of France and her allies, or of any 
country at war with his Majesty, and all other 
ports or places from which, although not at 
war with his Majesty, the British flag is 
excluded, and all ports or places in the colonies 
belonging to his Majesty’s enemies, shall from 
henceforth be subject to the same restrictions 
in point of trade and navigation as if the same 
were actually blockaded by his Majesty’s naval 
forces in the most stiict and rigorous manner.” 
Further “all trade in articles which are of the 
produce or manufacture of the said countiies oi* 
colonies shall be deemed and condemned to be 
unlawful, and every vessel trading from or to 
the said countries or colonies, together with 
all goods or merchandise on board, and all 
articles of the produce or manufacture of the 
said countries or colonies, shall be captured 
and condemned as prize to the captors.” This 
is obviously the dhect and complete reply to 
the Berlin decree, and though the scope of the 
English prohibition is the more vast and com- 
prehensive in proportion to the magnitude and 
number of her enemies, yet this difference was 
by no means out of proportion to the differing 
naval power of the two countries. The French 
men -of- war were closely confined to their 
harbours, so that the blockade of the British 
islands was purely verbal. England, on the 
other hand, though of course unable to enforce 
a blockade on the scale of the order, had such 
an overwhelming naval force at sea as to make 
the prohibited trade extremely difficult and 
dangerous. 

To the sweeping prohibitions of its main, 
clause, the order of 11th November made two 
important exceptions in favour of bona fide 
neutrals : (1) they might trade to or from the 
colonies of hostile powers provided their port of 
departure or destination was in theii* own 
country or in a British colony ; (2) they might 
clear out from some British port, or from 
Gibraltar or Malta, or from the port of an 
allied state, to any hostile port, or back from 
such port to a British or aSied port, so long as 
the hostile port were not actually blockaded by 
the fleet. In these exceptions, and especially 
in the second, lies the subtlety of the English 
policy of retaliation. Napoleon had prohibited 
the exportation of goods from the British 
Islands ; the English government replied that 
France and her allies should not receive any 
goods -whatever except from the British islands, 
and no goods were to leave France unless in 
the first place they went to Britain. Thus 
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not only was France to be weakened and 
humiliated, but all her imports and exi:)orts 
were to pay toll to the enemy, who would use 
the wealth thus obtained in strengthening her 
ouTi forces and in subsidising the continental 
enemies of France. Napoleon was not slow to 
rejdy to a measure which "was as insulting as it 
was damaging to his subjects and allies. On 
17th December 1807 the Milan decree declared 
that every ship which suffered the search of an 
English vessel, or submitted to a voyage to 
England, or paid any tax to the English 
government, was by that act denationalised 
and deprived of the guarantee of her flag. Any 
ship, whatever its nationality or its cargo, was 
declared to be lawful prize if it was on its way 
to or from Britain, British colonies, or places 
occupied by British troops. 

By these measures the two belligerents stood 
committed to a struggle for life or death, and 
also to a policy which imposed greater loss and 
restrictions upon neutral powers than the 
latter had undergone in any previous war. 
For Europe this was a small matter, as Napoleon 
would not allow any neutrals -within reach of 
his military forces. The United States were 
the chief sufferers ; and they hastened to retaliate 
by closing their market to both the belligerent 
powers, and by depriving both of the benefft 
of American goods and carriers. An act of 
embargo (22nd December 1807) forbade 
American vessels to leave their ports except 
for another port in their own country. When 
tMs was repealed on 1st March 1809, it was 
succeeded by a non -intercourse act which 
proliibited all trade with Great Britain, France, 
and their respective colonies. 

The policy and tlie morality both of the 
French decrees and of the English orders were 
hotly debated at the tune, and have been a 
subject of much subsequent discussion. As 
regards morals, the measures were essentially 
military in character, and can be justified only on 
the grounds of advantage or necessity. From the 
point of -view of poHcy, there can he little 
doubt that Napoleon’s conduct was ill-considered 
and recldess, and the result justified England 
in imposing temporary hardship on herself, and 
in incurring the hostility of neutral states, in 
order to secure an ultimate victory. France, 
absolutely unable to defend her own shipping, 
was really dependent for important supplies 
upon neutral carder^, and ought to have done 
aB in her power to aid and encourage them. 
Moreover the hardships imposed upon Europe 
by the exclusion of necessaries, or by the 
enormous increase of their price, raised a spirit 
of resistance to French domination, as an 
intolerable burden, which even Napoleon could 
not quell. The necessity of forcing reluctant 
subjects and allies to carry out measures which 
he deemed necessary for the desti-uction of his 
inveterate opponent compelled him to undertake 


those enterprises in the Peninsula and in Russia 
which first sapped and then overtlirevyhis power. 

One of the most curious features of the great 
struggle, which began in 1807 and practically 
ended in 1812, was that neither state could 
afford strictly to enforce its own decrees. 
England was determined to force its manu- 
factures upon Europe in spite of Napoleon, and 
was aided in doing this by the reluctance of 
the northern states to obey the orders received 
from Paris. To facilitate the vast smuggling 
trade which went on on the coasts of the Baltic 
and North Sea, England resorted to a system 
of licenses by which merchants were allowed to 
carry on trade prohibited by the orders without 
running the risk of capture by English cruisers. 
From 2006 in 1807 these licenses increased to 
over 15,000 in 1809 and over 18,000 in 1810. 
Napoleon, on his side, found it impossible to 
dispense with the supplies which his decrees 
prohibited, and large sums were made by the 
French government by selling licenses. During 
the war -with Austria in 1809 the evasion of 
the continental system was so general that its 
results were mainly seen in the height of prices 
and the hea-yy charges for marine insurance. 
England was so much the gainer by this relaxa- 
tion that she endeavoured to concil,iate the 
United States by a third order in council 
(26th April 1809), which narrowed the general 
blockade ordered in November 1807 to the 
coasts of Holland, France, and the Italian king- 
dom of Napoleon. 

After his -victory at Wagram (6th July 
1809), and the conclusion of peace with Austria, 
Napoleon returned to France determined to 
draw tighter than ever the restrictions which 
the recent war had allowed to slacken. If he 
was powerless at sea, he was absolute on land, 
and instead of sending his veteran troops to 
Spain, where they might have ended the war, 
he employed them as a gigantic coast-guard 
along the northern and western coasts of 
Europe. As Holland had proved recalcitrant 
under his brother Louis, the latter was deposed 
and Ms kingdom annexed to the French empire. 
Other annexations, including the duchy of 
Oldenburg, followed, until the cordon of troops 
was complete from France to Russia. When 
all preparations were made, Napoleon issued 
a decree of Fontainebleau (19 th October 1810), 
by which all English merchandise in the 
countries dominated by France was to be taken 
and burnt. This edict was ruthlessly earned 
out by the French soldiery. 

Now for the first time England felt the Ml 
strain of the coiitmental system. Licenses 
became ' useless when the exported goods were 
liable to prompt seizure and destruction j and 
their number fell from 18,000 in 1310 to 7500 
in 1811. It was calculated that '*60,000 tons 
of coffee lay in the London warehouses, 'unsale- 
able at sixpence the pound, while the price on 
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fche continent was from four to five shillings, 
and in some places even seven shillings.” The 
closure of the American market and a series of 
bad seasons made matters worse, and the 
general depression resulted in the bankruptcy 
of many firms. The oixlers in council, which 
had been popular at first, were now objects of 
general detestation. The opposition denounced 
them in x^arliament, the gi'eat towns petitioned 
for their repeal, and the United States threatened 
war. The government could hardly hold out 
for long against the general clamour. Fortu- 
nately the strain w'as relaxed at the moment 
when it seemed to have reached the stage of 
cracking. The sufferings of France had been 
even greater than those of England, and she 
had far less capacity of endurance. The 
resources of credit taxation and conscription 
were alike exhausted by the demands which 
the empei'or had made upon them. At this 
moment the chief French ally found it necessary 
to make a change of front. Russia "was 
peculiarly dependent upon the English market 
for its produce, and Alexander I. refused to 
bring material ruin on his subjects as ■well as 
to endure tlie personal slights put upon him 
])y Napoleon. In December IS 10 he struck 
the first blow at the agi'eement of Tilsit by 
allowing neutrals to import to Russia a number 
of articles of British manufacture. In 1811 
Russia abandoned the French system altogether, 
and entered into negotiations with England 
and Sweden. Napoleon had no alternative 
but to acknowledge defeat or to compel sub- 
mission to his will. He chose the latter 
alternative, and in 1812 he started on that 
eastern campaign which led directly to his 
downfall. In the same year Wellington began 
the brilliant series of aggressive campaigns 
which ended in the expulsion of the French 
from the Peninsula. The warfare against 
commerce had ended in the defeat of France, 
and the orders in council had done their work. 
On 23rd June 1812 the orders of 1807 and 
1809 w'ere formally repealed. Unfortunately 
the repeal came too late to avoid a rupture 
with the United States, which had declared 
war against England on 18th June. 

[See articles on Continental System ; Licenses 
(Continental War), and authorities there referred 
to. For fullest and best account of the warfare 
against commerce see Mahan, Tlie injlumce of Sea 
Poioer upon the French Revolution and Empire 
(1892), vol. ii. chs. 17 and 18. It is noteworthy 
that Captain Mahan, though an American, ap- 
proves on the whole of the policy of the orders in 
council. ] R. I,. 

Ore. By the provisions of the Scandinavian 
monetary convention of 1872 the standard of 
value in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, the 
value Is. l*215d., is divided into 

100 ore. 

Token silver coins of fifty, forty, twenty-five, 
and ten ore are in circulation. P. e. a. 


ORESME, Nicholas (c. 1320-1382), the 
author of a treatise on the currency, was one 
of the most distinguished of the French 
scholars of the 14th century. In 1356 he 
became grand master of the College of Navarre 
at Paris ; in 1361 he was elected dean of the 
church of Rouen ; and in 1377 he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Lisieux. Without deserving 
a place in the line of great schoolmen, he was 
a man of interests as -wide as the science of the 
time, and mote upon many subjects with 
facility and force. In 1363 he preached before 
pope Urban V. at Avignon a vigorous sermon, 
on the evils in the church, which was in great 
repute towards the end of the middle ages, and 
was several times reprinted during the reforma- 
tion. In 1370 he translated the Ethics of 
Aristotle from Latin into French at the request 
of Charles V., and was appointed in recompense 
one of the royal chaplains ; and in 1371, at 
the same prompting, he translated the Politics 
and Economics, One at least of his theological 
works enjoyed a high reputation in the schools 
of Paris ; and his numerous ■writings on mathe- 
matics deserve recognition in the history of 
that science. The date of the composition 
of his Tractatus de Origine^ Natura, Jure^ et 
Mutationibus Monetarum is unknown, hut it 
was probably toward the middle or end of the 
reign of John II. (1350-1364); the translation 
into French, which was made by Oresme him- 
self, appears from internal evidence to have 
been made after 1356. 

[The data for the life of Oresme have been 
carefully gathered by F. Meunier, Essai sur la vie 
et les ouvrages de Nicole Oresme (Paris, 1857), 
where will be found a list both of his undoubted 
and dubious works with some illustrative excerpts. 
Meunier shows that there is no eridence for the 
assertion, in itself difficult to reconcile ■with chrono- 
logy, that Oresme was the preceptor of Charles V. 
of France. For his mathematical writings, see 
M. Curtze, Die math. SchH/ien des Nicolaus 
Oresmius (Berlin, 1870). 

His Tractatus de OriginCi etc.^ Monetarum occu- 
pies some thirty octavo pages. It is composed of 
twenty-six brief chapters and a prologue. In the 
prologue he states that some are of opinion that 
the prince has a right to change the currency at 
pleasure, and make profit thereby. His inten- 
tion, accordingly, is to set down what seems to 
him most necessary to be said according to the 
philosophy of Aristotle ; and Ms hope is to 
bring about a common agreement. He begins by 
explaining the invention of money (eh. i. ) ; the 
use for that purpose of the precious metals (ch. 
ii.) ; the use of more than one metal and of alloy 
for the smaller values (ch. iii.) ; and the necessity 
for a stamp (ch. iv.). Since money is instituted 
for the good of the community, it ought to be 
coined by ‘‘ a public person ” ; and as the prince 
is ** a person more public ” than any other iii- 
dividual, he alone ought to undertake the work 
(ch. V.). This, however, does not make the xmince 
‘‘the lord or proprietor of the currency” (ch. vi,). 
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I’he expense of coinage is best met by a proper 
seigniorage (cli. vii. ). The discussion of the main 
theme then opens with the general proposition 
that laws or customs affecting the communityj 
including therein the currency, are never to be 
changed without evident necessity ; and this is 
especially the case with money, on account of the 
common practice of fixed rents, etc. (ch. viii.). 
An alteration of the stamp may be sometimes 
desirable (ch. ix. ), and also of the ratio of exchange 
between the metals, when any notable change 
takes place in their relative value as commodities 

Vernmtamen ista proportio debet sequi natn- 
ralem habitudinem auri ad argentum in pretiosi- 
tate ” : ch. x.). A change in the denomination of 
coins is only justified on such exceedingly rare 
occasions as not to be worth considering (ch. xi.). 
A change in the weight without a change of 
denomination is absolutely wrong and fraudulent 
(ch. xii.) ; and the same is true of a debasement of 
the material (c. xiii.) ; in both these ways the 
prince unduly draws to himself the substance of 
his people. The gain to the prince from the altera- 
tion of the currency is unjust (ch. xv.), unnatural 
(ch. xvi. ), worse than usury (ch. xvii. ), and such 
evils are of their very nature intolerable (ch. xviii.). 
Debasement of the currency involves much dis- 
honourable embarrassment to the prince (ch. xix.) ; 
impoverishes the subjects, leads to the withdrawal 
of the precious metals from the country, and 
disturbs trade (ch. xx. ) ; it benefits chiefly those 
who follow base occupations, such as money- 
dealers ; and in divers ways it demoralises the 
people (ch. xxi). It might seem that as the 
currency belongs to the community, the community 
has a right to raise money by an alteration of the 
currency, especiallj’’ as such a method satisfied 
“ quasi omnes bonas conditiones requisitas in 
aliqiia tallia” (which are much the same as 
Adam Smith’s canons of taxation). But unless 
the need of money is very great and the sum 
raised is to be expended in a far country, so many 
evils will follow therefrom that to do so will be 
an abuse of power (ch. xxii. ). The prince cannot 
plead necessity or the grant of the community ; 
the necessity of the community itself shonlcl 
decide, and the community cannot transfer its 
rights (ch. xxiii. xxiv.). A tyrant cannot long 
endure (ch. xxv.) ; and to make gain from a debase- 
ment of the currency is prejudicial to the royal 
powder itself (ch. xxvi.). 

The reputation of Oresme among modern econo- 
mists is chiefly due to the enthusiastic praise 
of W. Roscher in his paper ‘‘ Uii grand economiste 
fraii^ais dn xiv. siecle’ in Gomptes Hendus de 
VAoad, des /Sc. momles et politiques (1862). This 
led L. WoLGWSKi .to %riug out an edition of the 
treatise in both its Latin and French forms, with 
an introduction, in 1864. Ten yeai'S later Roscher 
described Oresme as “the greatest economist 
among the scholastic writers, for two reasons: 
first, the truth of his views, and secondly, Ms 
freedom from pseudo - theological system and 
psendo-philosophical argumentation” {Gesch. der 
Ak 0., p. 25). Professor Cunningham has more 
recently spoken of Oresme as the earliest economic 
writer to explicitly adopt national wealth and 
national pow’^er as the very basis of his argument 


{Growth of English Industry and Commerce, i. 
(1890), 322), and has reprinted the Tractatus as 
an appendix to his history. 

On the other hand, as early as 1863 W. Ende- 
mann {Die nadionalokonomischen Grundsdtze der 
'cano7iistischen Lehre, 1863, in Hildebraxd’s 
JaErhiLcher^ i., and separate ; ii. 331) declared that 
Roscher’s “ discovery ” only showed how ignorant 
economists were of the older juristic literature ; 
that the tractate was neither a “source” for later 
times, nor anything wonderful for its own ; and 
that the ideas were not at all original, but taken 
from Azo and Acciirsins and the glossators. In 
his Studien in der o'omanisch - kanonistischen 
Wirthschafts- und Rechtslehrej ii. pp. 164-189, 
(1883), Endemann returns to the charge, and 
asserts that Oresme’s ideas were essentially the 
same as those of Aquinas and many who followed 
him, and that there is no reason whatever to regard 
him as an economic writer of the first rank. 

It were unwise to attempt a final judgment 
until the literature of the 14tli century has been 
more carefully examined. It seems, however, 
clear that Oresme’s general ideas were common to 
the theologians, canonists, or legists of his time ; 
it is probable also that the special feature of his 
argument, the insistence upon the right of the 
community to control the cun’ency, was common 
to him with other representatives of the constitu- 
tionalist party in France. The currency had been 
again and again debased during the century ; the 
states-general had repeatedly protested against 
such measures, and demanded that the currency 
should be restored to purity, e.g. in the Grande 
Ordo7inancc of 1357. These considerations need 
not, however, prevent onr recognising the vigour and 
(on the whole) the clearness of Oresme’s tractate, 
and the courage which ’ was probably required for 
so unmistakable a declaration. It is not im- 
possible that the treatise was itself composed 
during the constitutional agitation of the years 
1355-1357 : Oresme was then residing at Paris, 
where the states-general assembled ; and we know 
that on the general subject of taxation he agi'eed 
with the constitutional party. If this be so, 
Oresme’s place is not in the history of the theory 
of currency, but in the history of the theory 
of constitutional government.] w. J. a. 

ORGANISATIOISr OF INDUSTRY. See 
Industry, Organisation of. 

ORTES, GiammaPwIA (1713-1790), a 
Yeiietian monk, left his cloister on the entreaties 
of his mother after his father’s death, but re- 
mained in holy orders and was ever a strenuous 
defender of the clergy. It is mth this purpose 
that he wrote his Error'i popolari intorno al- 
V Economia nazionale, his Letterc suUa Meligiom 
and his treatise Dei Fide-commessi afmniglie e 
a cMese^ with the scope of upholding the exist- 
ence of clerical property in mortmain. 

In his Economia Nazionale (vols. xxi. xxii. 

: and xxiii. of Custodi’s Scrittori classid italiani 
di Economia FoUtica, Milan, 1802-1816) Ortes 
endeavours to demonstrate that as “ the wealth 
of a nation is determined by the (previous) 
wants of its members, the riches of one of them 
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cannot increase unless at tlie expense of another 
one ; the .hulk of existing riches is in each 
nation measured by its wants, and cannot by 
any means whatever exceed this measure ” 
{Discorso Preliminare). From this rather 
startling proposition, Ortes, who certainly was 
an original thinker, deduces the condemnation 
of the principles on which mercantilism was 
based. Money is only a sign of wealth, and 
must never be considered as being wealth itself. 
The error of those who mistake money for 
wealth, proceeds from a confusion between the 
equivalent of a thing and the thing itself, or 
between two equivalents which they consider 
as identical things, although they are not*' 
(ch. ix.). 

In his MJlessioni sulla Popolazione (Venice, 
1790, and vol. xxiv. of Oustodi) Ortes contro- 
verts the prevailing opinion that an increase 
of population must necessarily increase the | 
wealth of a nation, and maintains that ‘‘in any 
nation whatever the population is compelled to 
keep within fixed limits, which are invariably 
determined by the necessity of providing for 
its subsistence ” (Prefaziom). In his very first 
chapter he asserts that, if natural instincts 
were allowed full play, population would in- 
crease in a geometrical progi’ession (doubling 
every 30 years), and calculates that a group of 
7 persons composed of three old people, two 
young men and two young women of 20, would 
be the ancestors at the end of 

150 years of 224 li\nng persons 

300 „ 7,168 

450 „ 229,376 

900 „ 7,516,192,768 

Sheer violence keeps dovm the numbers of 
animals within the necessary limits, but among 
men, “generation is limited by reason” (ch. 
iii.), especially by voluntary celibacy, which 
afibrds Ortes an occasion of extolling the 
pro'vddent discipline of the Koman Catholic 
church. Ortes is a harbinger of Malthijs ; ' 
first by his law of the geometrical increase of 
population, and secondly by the influence which | 
he ascribes to human reason as a prudential | 
check against over-population. ! 

Ortes was a fervent mathematical student, I 
and expresses himself in algebraical formulae in | 
his Calcolo soprn il Valore delU Ojpiniom umane 
(vol. xxiv. Oustodi). In the same work he 
illustrates his meaning by curves, which, if not 
actually traced, are at least minutely described. 

[See also Lamperfcico’s monograph otGiammaria 
Ortes e la Scienza Mconoonica al mo 1865. 

A very complete analysis of his writings in Pro- 
fessor Errera’s Sloria delP Econ. Foh nella Repuh- 
hlica Vemta (Yemes^ 1877, pp. 92-156), and 
especially for his decided views in favoiir of free 
trade, Gobbi, La Concorrenza Estera e gli anticM 
Economisii ItaUani (Milan, 1884), pp. 197-202.] . 

B. ca. 

Ortes is undoubtedly the most eminent of the : 


Venetian economists of the last century ; Ms 
genius — original and sometimes paradoxical, is 
often opposed to the general tendency of the 
ideas of his time, and though his researches are 
occasionally faulty in their method, he has left 
a deep impress on the history of economic theory. 
He regards economic laws as immutable, like 
those of nature ; he maintains this in opposition 
to the opinion usually accepted in his time, 
which regarded economics only in relation to 
special interests. Perhaps it is this idea which 
leads him to distrust the action of the state, 
considering it not adapted to promote the wealth 
of a country. 

While Ortes applied a mathematical method to 
economics, his arguments are based throughout 
on abstract theory, disregarding the study both 
of facts and of history as not appertaining to 
economic science. This detracts from the value 
of his labours. Still his works are of weight in 
the history of economic theory. He did not adopt 
the doctrines of the Physioceats, and he also 
recognises the importance of division of labour, and 
the important place taken by production in econ- 
omic theory. Contrary to the prevailing ideas of 
his day, Ortes upholds universal free exchange, 

[See also Italian School, and Cossa, Inirodu- 
zione alio studio delV economia jpolitica, Milan, 
1892, pp. 188-189, 305-306, and others.] ir.s. 

ORTHODOX ECONOMISTS. A title some- 
times applied to those writers known as the 
Classical Economists (g.r,). This description 
appears preferable. Orthodox is a term sug- 
gestive of controversy, and of the existence 
of an ascertained norm — a frame of mind 
uncongenial with that calm spirit in which 
economic questions should be approached. 

ORTIZ, Jos^ Alonso (second half of the 
18th century), published in 1794 a Spanish 
translation (with notes) of Adam Smith’s Essay 
on the Wealth of Nations^ under the title of 
Investigacion de la JYaturaleza y Oausas de la 
Rigueza de las JYaciones (Valladolid, 4 vols.). 
Two years later he printed an essay on paper 
money and public credit {Ensayo econCmico sohre 
el sistema de la moneda papel y sohre el cridito 
pHUico, Madrid, 1796), in which, according to 
Golmeiro’s Bihl. de Bconomistas Espaholes, he 
follows closely the theories of Smith. E. oa. 

ORTIZ, Luis (second half of the 16 th 
century), accountant {contador) of Castile, pub- 
lished in 1558 a Memorial^ al Mey para g%ie no 
salgan dimros de estos reinos de Espana (Memo- 
rial to the King to prevent the export of Money 
from the Kingdom). Although Ortiz is imbued 
with the notions of his times on the usefulness of 
the craft organisations and sumptuary laws, the 
extraction of precious metals, etc. , he is praised 
by Don Manuel Colmeiro (EihL de los Econ, 
Espafi,) for his temperate views, rather favour- 
able to protection than to absolute prohibition, 
and for his practical insight into the causes of the 
Spanish decay during this period. e. oa. 
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OSCAR I. (1799-1859), king of Sweden, a 
BOH of Bernadotte, endeavoured to bring the 
system of criminal law of his countiy into 
accordance with modern ideas. 

With this object he wrote, on the punishment 
of criminals, a book published in German under 
the title of tleber Strafe und Strafanstalten. 

IDictionnaire de Vflconomie Politique, Paris, 
1864.] 

OURCE (Coin). The money of account of 
Morocco is the ounce. 


The following is a list of the coins in circulation 
in that country ; 


Denomination. 

Weight. 

Grains. 

Fine- 

ness. 

Value at 
5s. 6d, per 
ounce. 

Silver — Ten ounces 

285-80 

900 

5s. Od. 

Five ounces 

192-90 

835 

2s. 4d. 

Two-and-half 




ounces 

96-45 

835 

Is. 2d. 

Ounce 

38-58 

835 

54d. 

Half-ounce 

19-29 

835 

2|d. 


F. E. A. 


OUT- DOOR RELIEF. See Poor Law. 

OUTLAW. If a person formally charged 
with an offence by an indictment is not in 
custody and cannot be found, he may be out- 
lawed, i.e* put out of the protection of the law. 
The practical results are that he becomes in- 
capable of taking the benefit of the law, and 
his property is forfeited to the cro%vn. In 
England outlawry was abolished in civil cases 
by 42 & 43 Viet. c. 59, and has fallen into 
disuse in criminal cases, but in Scotland the 
absence of the prisoner on the day on which he 
is summoned to appear and stand his trial is 
always followed by sentence of outlawry. 

[Stephen’s Comme^ita^ies, bk. vi. c. xv. As re- 
gards outlawry in Scotland, see Bell’s Digest of the 
Law of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1890.] j. e. c. m. 

OUVRARD, a J. (1770-1846), a Kapoleon 
in the field of finance, started his fortune in 
1789 by anticipating the demand for paper that 
would follow the enactment of the freedom of 
the press. He further amassed great wealth by 
contracts for provisioning the French armies, 
and on one occasion we find him making a 
treaty with the king of Spain as though a 
sovereign powder. He quarrelled successively 
wdth the government of Hapoleon and that of 
the Restoration, .and was imprisoned at least 
four times, Heither Napoleon, however, nor 
the Restoration government could dispense with 
his help. He wrote in prison three volumes of 
memoirs, Memmres de G, J. Ouvrard sur sa vie 
et ses diverses operations financieres, Paris, 1827, 
8 VO. He was a severe critic of Napoleon’s 
system of leaving to the invaded country the 
finding food for his armies, and offered an 
elaborate plan of his own before the Russian 
campaign. In addition to these memoirs, he 


was the author of various financial pamphlets. 
He severely criticised Napoleon’s /legleet of 
credit, and was a fervent believer in the ex- 
pediency of national debts, when safeguarded, 
by sinking funds. 

[See Ms memoirs as above, and Dictionnaire de 
Veconomie politique, Paris, 1858.] H. E. e. 

OVER-PRODUCTION has been supposed to 
exist both with respect to consumable com- 
modities and capital. But ‘Mbe theory of 
general over-production is an absurdity ” (J. S. 
Mill), in the obvious sense wbicli would justify 
the recommendation to increase unproductive 
consumption or to dimmish saving. 

There are, however, some phenomena wiiicli 
partially resemble tbe description w^hich is 
given of over-production. For instance, in a 
commercial crisis, when there is a deficiency of 
ready money, there seems to be a plethora of 
goods ; as J. S. Mill has pointed out (Essay 2, 
Some Unsettled Questions). A similar appear- 
ance, as he observed, may be produced by a 
derangement of currency ; and it may be added 
by an appreciation of money consequent upon a 
great increase in production. Those who suffer 
from having to meet fixed charges with 
shrinking incomes are apt to complain of over- 
production. In general, improvement in pro- 
duction, when accompanied with “sudden 
changes in the channels of trade” (Ricardo), 
causes loss to some classes of producers. 
Workmen may be displaced by machinery 
(Ricardo, Pol. Econ., ch. xxxi., Mill, Pol. Econ., 
I. ch. vi. § 2) ; the native workman by the 
foreigner (Sidgwiok, Pol. Econ., III. ch. v. § 4). 
These phenomena, if they occurred on a large 
scale, might present the appearance of general 
over-production. 

The impossibility of a “general glut” has 
been demonstrated by almost all the authori- 
tative writers of this century ; with particular 
clearness by J. Mill, J. B. Say, and J. S. Mill. 
On the other side are the \veighty names of 
Malthxts, Chalmers, and Sismondi ; followed 
by a crowd of inferior writers. Some edifica- 
tion is no doubt to be derived from examining 
these writings, and in hiill’s phrase (Essays, 
loc. cit), “seeing that no scattered particles 
of important truth are buried and lost in the 
ruins of exploded error.” 

[J. Mill, Elements, ch. iv. § iii. (1868) ; see 
also Commerce defended (1808). — J. B. Say, Traiti 
(des debouches, i. ch. xv.). — Meme encyclopidiqm, 
July 1824 (reply to Sismondi), correspondence 
with Malthus. — J. S. Mill, Essays on Unsettled 
Questions, Essay 2 ; and Pol. Ate., bk. iii. ch. 
xiv. — Ricardo, Pol. Econ., ch. xxi. See also Letters : 
to Malikits, tkiiedi by J. Bonar (“how their con- 
suming writhout reproducing can be beneficial to a 
country, in any possible state of it, I confess I 
cannot discover ”). 

J. R. M‘Culioch, Pol. Econ., pt. i. ^ch. 7.— 
Malthus, Pol. Econ,, ist ed. ch. vii., 2nd ed. bk. 
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ii,, Defimtions, p. 56. — See also Bouar’s Malthus 
and his ivorJc, bk. ii., end of ch. ii. and ck. iii.— 
Gkalmers on Political Economy m connection v)ith 
the Moral State, ch, v. et passim . — Sismondi, 
Mouveaiix principes 6! economic politiciuc, 2nd ed. 
18 275 bk. iy. ch. iv., bk. vii. ch. vii. ; and, at 
the end, Eclair cissemmts, in which the first 
article (republished iroin the Annales de Legisla- 
tion, 1820) is a reply to an article in the 
Edinburgh Revieio by McCulloch (1819, vol. 32, 
p. 470) ; the second article (republished from the 
Mevue Encyclogpedicpce for May 1824) gives a 
report of an oral discussion between Sismondi and 
Kicardo ; the third is a rejoinder to J. B. Say’s 
article in the Rome Encydopidigue for June 1824. 
Etudes suT Viconomie politique, 1827, Essay 1, 
“Balance des consommations avec les produc- 
tions.’' — Uriel H. Crocker, Excessive saving a cause 
of commercial distress; being a series of assaidts 
iqoon accepted principles of Political Economy, 
1884. — The Cause of Hard Times, 1895. — J. A. 
Hobson, Conternp. Rei%, March and May 1895. — 
Robert Scott Moffat, The economy of Qonsunvption : 
an omitted chapter in Political Economy . — A. F. 
Mimimery and J. A. Hobson, The Physiology of 
Industry ; being an exqoosure of certain Fcdlaxies 
in existing Theories of Economics, 1889.] 

F. Y. K. 

OVERSEERS (of the Poor). A parochial 
office created in 1601 by the poor law of 
Elizabeth (43 Eliz. c. 2). Under that act 
the parish was made the area for poor relief, 
and the overseers of the poor were to act along 
with the church-wardens in the administration. 
They were to he from two to four in number, 
and to be appointed by the justices of the 
peace. Later acts gave power to appoint a 
single overseer in small places. Where there 
were no church-wardens the overseers acted by 
themselves. They were to be good and sub- 
stantial householders. Women were eligible. 
If there was no inhabitant fit for the office, an 
inhabitant of a neigbboiuing parish might be 
appointed with Ms consent and at a salary. 
Vestries had power to elect a paid assistant 
overseer. So long as the administration of poor 
relief was parochial, the office of overseer was 
highly important. Since the passing of the new 
poor law of 1834 the overseers have little to do 
beyond levying the poor rate and making out 
the lists of persons liable to serve on juries or 
entitled to the parliamentary or municipal 
franchise. For the changes affecting overseers 
in rural parishes made by the Local Government 
Act 1894, see Parish. 

[See of Poor-Law Commission, 1834. — 

Eden, History of the Poor Law. — Wright and 
Hobhoiise, Local Government and Taxational 

F. C. M. 

OVERSTOKE, LORD. See Loyd, S. J. 
OVERT-MARKET. See Market Outset. 

OWEK, Robert (1771-1858), was bom at 
Kewton, Montgomeryshire. His father was 
saddler, ironmonger, and post-master. Between 
1781 and 1790 he was assistant to an old- 


fashioned Stamford ex-pedlar and linen-draper, 
MUiiffbg ; then to Messrs. Flint and Palmer of 
Liidgate Hill, shopkeepers of the new school, 
who often worked their employees from 8 a.m, 
to 2 A.M. Kext we find him in Manchester 
earning £40 a year, at Satterfield’s ; then setting 
up for himself without capital, without know- 
ledge of machinery, mtii an equally inex- 
perienced and indigent partner, in the business 
of making spinning mules. In 1790 he became 
manager toUrinkwater, one of the earliest cotton- 
mill o^vners at Manchester, with £300 a year, a 
prospect of partnership, and 500 men under him. 
In this capacity, he was the first person to spin 
Korth American cotton on rollers (1791). In 
1794 or 1795 he threw up Drinkwater’s employ- 
ment, and started the Chorlton cotton twist 
factory. While on a commercial visit to 
Glasgow in connection with this business, he 
met Miss Dale, daughter of Dr. Dale, pro- 
prietor of Kew Lanark. She told him that 
Kew Lanark was for sale ; he went to her 
father, and bought it at £60,000 for liimself 
and his partners (1797). In the same year 
he married Miss Dale. It was not until 
1st January 1800 that he ‘‘entered on the 
government” (that was his phrase) of Kew 
Lanark. The description of Kew Lanark 
during Mr. Dale’s regime (1784-1800) is . 
derived from Robert Owen’s autobiogi-aphy 
(1857), Ms New View of Society (bk. i. ii., 
1813), and Dr. Macnab, who, in 1819, ex- 
amined and confirmed Robert Owen’s state- 
ments in Ms report to the Duke of Kent. This 
description was subjected to the most searching 
criticism at the time by streams of visitors, 
including the future Emperor Kicholas, Lord 
Stowell, and others ; and was never doubted 
until Mr. Packard, in 1866, published in his life 
of Owen an anonymous letter saying that, in 
1796, the children were never overworked, that 
there was no crime and no punishment. 

Robert Owen’s and Macnab’s accounts are as 
follows : — In 1784, Dale set up one spinning- 
mill near the Falls of the Clyde. In 1786 
work began. He could not get any one to come 
and work ; so he imported 500 workhouse or 
charity children, whom he fed, clothed, and 
educated. He took them at six or seven years 
of age, and worked them from 6 a.m. to 7 
P.M. ; so that education (say for half-an-liour), 
began after 7 p.m. Many children, after seven 
or eight years of apprenticeship, ran away. 
Further, he got some grown-up people together 
and built a viRage of one-roomed cottages with 
dunghills in front of each (see Mob. Owen, by 
a Former Teacher, 1839). These grown-up 
people turned out to be thieves, drunkards, and 
criminals of every sort, as respectable people 
would not take to manufacture. In 1797 there 
were four mills at work, and about 700 children 
and 1000 adults employed ; and Mr. Dale, who’*" 
presided over a bank at Glasgow, over forty 
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cliapels, and over cotton-maiiiifactures all over 
Scotland; used to spend a few lioiu's every three 
inontliSj but no more, in New Lanark. 

The plan upon which Owen worked was 
twofold : 

First, as to the children. He took no more 
children from workhouses, and allowed no child 
under ten to work. He established a normal 
working-day for children, and adults, of ten-aiid- 
a-half hours exclusive, twelve hours inclusive 
of meals (Macnab, 111). His method of educa- 
tion was borrowed from Bell, whose pamphlet 
on education Avas published in 1797, and 
Lancaster, whose schools were started in 1798, 
each of whom he had assisted with £500 and 
£1000 respectively. But he borrowed their 
method with improvements. Both Lancaster 
and Bell tried, like Owen, to make instruction 
mutual and recreative. Owen went further, 
and abolished rewards and punishments, and 
his teachers taught their pupils by precept and 
example '^to make one another happy.” All 
taught from objects and observation. Owen, 
however, although he kept at his own expense a 
clergyman on the establishment, and allowed 
Bible reading and Sunday schools, excluded 
theological instruction from the compulsory 
curriculum. Drill was instituted for boys, 
domestic economy for girls, singing and dancing 
for boys and girls. Further, he extended 
instruction to infants of two years, then at 
their mothers’ request to infants of one year of 
age — this project (1809) was only completed 
in 1816 ; and these, the first infant schools in 
the united kingdom, were the models of the 
first English infant schools set ux> by Lord 
Brougham and others in 1819 (Hansard, third 
series, vol. xxvii. p. 1309 ; Ne%o Moral World, 
vol. i. p. 11). Owen believed they were the 
first in Europe. But Oberlin started schools 
for infants of two or three years old at Ban de 
la Roche, apparently at the end of last century 
{Memoirs of Oberlin, p. 87). Owen continued 
education up till twelve years of age. The 
expense of education was 3s. per annum per 
child, paid by the parents, and £700 per annum 
paid by the employer (R. D. Owen’s Education 
at New Lanark, 1824). 

Secondly, Owen declared that healthy sur- 
roundings were as necessary to the character of 
adults as to the character of children. He 
wrote : In pity to sufiering humanity either 
keep the poor in*th^ state of the most abject 
ignorance, or at once determine to form them 
into rational beings, into useful and efiective 
members of the state.” Institutions must be 
adapted to perfect the manufactming com- 
munity as a whole, not merely the immature 
portion of it. First, in order to extiipate theft, 
he put before each worker “ a silent monitor ” 
— a small patch of coloured wood symbolising 
the black, shady, or white character of the 
w’-orker ; e,g. if black, it meant that the worker 


had committed theft which Owen by some 
system of his own had discovered. A register 
of character was kept. Then, night watchmen 
paraded the streets to take down the names of 
drunkards ; three bad cases of druiikenness 
incurring dismissal (A. i). Oiven). Drink-shops 
were gi-adually abolished, and in 1819 had long 
been extinct. Again, an elected committee, 
nicknamed by the house-wives ‘ ‘ bug-hmiters, ” 
inspected domestic cleanliness once a week. 
Then illicit intercourse was fined ; fines being 
paid to “the supp)ort fund,” and not more than 
twenty-eight illegitimate children were born 
there in nine jmars (Macnab’s Leport, "p. 110). 
The support fund for sick and old, and those 
injured by accident, was subscribed to by all 
the workmen, who had to set apart y^-g-th of theii* 
wages — although their wages -were considered 
by the Leeds committee of 1819 low, 9s. lid. 
a Aveek for men, 6s. a week for women. 
Voluntary thrift was also encouraged in two 
ways : special residences were set apart for 
those who laid by money ; and a savings bank 
started, which in August 1819 had £3193 
deposits, the population being 2481 in number. 
There was also a common store. Owen bought 
wholesale and resold at moderate profits to his 
workpeople, thereby underselling the former 
shopmen by 20 or 25 per cent, and substituting 
good for bad goods. This method killed the 
dram-shops and every other shop in the place. 
Further, in 1812 (see Statement) he projected 
a common kitchen “in order to save his men 
some £4000 a year ” wasted on separate fires, 
cooking, etc. The kitchen dropped out of sight, 
and was not quite ready on 26 th March 1819 
(see Dr. Griscom’s Travels, ii. 384). The efiect 
of these arrangements was that none of the 
workmen were convicted of crime between 1803 
(Hansard, 41, 1203) or 1804 (Macnab) and 
1819. Nor according to the Former Teacher 
did Owen dismiss vuong-doers or opponents. 
R. D. Owen’s statement as to drunkards being 
dismissed indicates an exception to this rule. 

But these arrangements could not be carried 
out except in a building -which should focus and 
be set apart for the common needs of every- 
day life. The projection of this “New Insti- 
tute for the Formation of Character” in 1809 
had frightened his old partners away, and created 
such hostility in his new partners that in 1813 
Q-wen-vvent to London to find new partners, pub- 
lished the first two essays of his N&w Vieio of 
Society (all four essays were at first sent to every 
government, religious minister, etc., in 1814, and 
were only issued to the general jmblic in 1816), 
became acquainted with the leading men of the 
day, and finally returned to buy in New Lanark, 
at a cost of £114,000, for hiinseif, Bentham, 
Walker, J. Foster, W. Allen, J. Fox, and 
Michael Gibbs. The name of the institute 
embodied what Hazlitt called Owen’s “fixed 
idea” — the idea which first struck him when 
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on Ms Higliland tour in 1802 — that circum- 
stances ” ,forin character. Buying cheap and 
selling dear, are ‘-circumstances” which deteri- 
orate character ; they must be counteracted by 
some “circumstance” which brings peace, unit}^, 
and intelligence. Ties between master and 
man were loosened by factory labour ; some 
new bond must be forged. The factory system 
was necessary, because “it is the interest of 
society to ensure the creation of riches with 
the maximum of comfort to the producer” 
(Address to Foiue^'s at Aachen, 1818), and because 
it was too late to go back ; but it had evils, 
and one evil was that labour was “ depreciated ” 
by excessive competition between labourer 
and labourer, and, as he afterwards Avrote, 
machinery and labourers ; this evil must he met 
by tackling the question “how the excess of 
riches may be generally distributed throughout 
society advantageously for it” {ib,} ; and by 
pushing forward institutions able to raise and re- 
unite those whom the new productive mechanism 
had sundered and coarsened. Hence the insti- 
tute with its lectures, dances, libraries, and other 
instruments of rational recreation. It was the 
complement of the factory, and answered the 
character- wants which factories created. Owen 
advocated an ideal — a word which by the way 
lie does not use — but an ideal in which profit 
is an ingredient. Griscom found the partners 
drawing 12-|- per cent profit in 1819. Owen 
preached philanthropy, but not that of the Due 
de La Rochefoucaxjli), whom he saw in France 
maldng cotton 4 per cent dearer than his own ; 
philanthropy and a minimum of 5 per cent 
was to him the Law and the Prophets. This 
was the double bait which hooked Bentham and 
the Quakers, Walker, Allen, and Foster. 
Owen’s ideal was imposed on the employees 
from without, and did not gi’ow from mthin. 
But it won its way with them by persuasion, 
not coercion. The Teacher's stories of Owen’s 
forgiveness and tolerance are conclusive on this 
point. Again, in 1806, when cotton imports 
were stopped, he paid his unemployed employees 
full wages, and wished to go under if they went 
under. As it was he only lost £7000. Again, 
he always foresaw that a patriarchal system of 
industrial government must lead to industrial 
self-government, and that his measures intro- 
duced “a more just equality of our race,” and 
therefore, he said, the Duke of Kent stuck to 
him tUl the last, and men like Lord Laudeu- 
DALE iell away from him. In spite of tMs, he 
never took any step to substitute the delegates 
for the patron at New Lanark. But then, he 
would have answered, “New Lanark is but a 
half-way house, a compromise, a second best.” 
He had other schemes bre-wing. The following 
are two notices of the condition of New Lanark 
after 1828, when the opposition of his Quaker 
partners to his religious views forced him to 
retire from the firm; (1) from the Glasgow Free 


Press cited in the Crisis, iii. 29, which 
alleged that the “ornamental parts” of educa- 
tion had been dropped, but that dancing and 
singing were still taught (1833). (2) From R. 

Owen’s “Address to Infant School Societies” 
in 1830, which praised the school for its elder 
children, but alleged that the rational infant 
school was no more. New Lanark seemed to be 
forgotten, except as a school for children. 

E. Owen’s further schemes may be considered 
under two heads ; 

(1) First came the tentative state socialism 
defined by the JTeie View. Abolish state lotteries ; 
allow licenses to sell drink to fall in without being 
renewed ; set up national education under a 
dei^artment which will soon be of primary import- 
ance in the state, because that state is best 
governed whose members are best educated. 
Collect labour statistics, including the price of 
labour and the number of the unemployed, and 
keep some useful work on hand {e.g. on roads 
and canals), as a reserve for the unemployed ; who 
if employed on these works should receive less 
than the market rate of wages. He was the earliest 
advocate, in January 1815, of the original Factory 
Bill, introduced by the first Sir R. Peel later on 
in that year. His pamphlet on the bill (1815) 
claims the entire credit of it. Both pamphlet 
and bill advocate the New Lanark day of ten-and- 
a-half hours exclusive, twelve hours inclusive, work, 
and the prohibition of children- workers under tea. 
The bill, not the pamphlet, limits the normal 
working day to young persons under eighteen, the 
pamphlet adding that this would practically involve 
all the workers in its scope ; the pamphlet, not the 
bill, prescribes an educational test as the condition 
precedent of child-work, also half-time for children 
between ten and twelve years of age, in order that 
they might continue their education at their 
employers’ expense. Owen travelled all over Eng- 
land to collect evidence against the white slavery, 
as he called it, and attended nearly every meeting 
of the committee which sat, as he says, for two 
years to inquire whether it was unhealthy for 
children of six and upwards to work foimteen or 
fifteen hours a day in stifling rooms. The subse- 
quent limitation of the act (1819) to textile 
industries attests the opposition which the bill 
evoked, and the crucial character of Owen’s evi- 
dence. The bill was brandmarked “ New Lanark,” 
and the Lanark workmen described it as a 
measure to extend their privileges to their fellow- 
workers (see their address to Owen, 7th May 
1818) ; but whether Owen drew the bill and gave 
it to Sir R. Peel, as he asserts, may be doubted. 

(2) But secondly, the 'new« m the JVew View 
were described as a first dose, which should 
prepare for a second and stronger dose. This 
last was contained in his report to Archbishop 
Sutton’s Committee on Distress, which sat in the 
London Tavern during 1816, and was referred by 
them to Sturges Bourne’s poor-law committee, 
and published 1817. It recommends “villages 
of union and mutual co-operation,” mainly agricul- 
tural but partly manufacturing, and containing 
(say) 1200 people. The odd plan of a parallelo- 
gram within which the villagers w-ere to live 
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recalls Bellers’ “Colledge of Industry,” wMcli 
Place unearthed for him (1817 ?) ; and still more 
that characteristic outcome (in 1807) of the 
^‘i’esprit rectanguiaire,” as Retbald calls it, of the 
then unknown Fourier, the phalanges. The 
villages were to carry on collective industry and 
to provide out of its profits, or better still its 
produce for the wants of the workers and of the 
infirm. They were to become first self-governing, 
then self-sufficient, and the ultimate goal was 
communism, {^Aidobiog.^ ii. 303. Explanation 
of Causes of Distress'' (1S2S), § III.] Common 
life was to lead to common profits, and he should 
have added, but did not add, common losses. 
Now, for the first time, he advocates the integra- 
tion of industry, an advocacy which ripened in his 
Lanarkshire Report (1820), and Dublin Pteports 
(1823), into opposition to division of labour. 
The iVew View appealed to “laws of nature” ; now 
he poses as the sole experienced “ economist ” ; in 
the 1820 Report he announces that he has discovered 
“a new science — the science of the influence of 
circumstances, which is the most important of all 
the sciences.” He was in France in 1818. Macuab 
speaks of his views as “social” in every page of 
pt. 1 of his report (1819) ; but M. Reybaud’s 
assertion that the word ‘ ‘ socialist ” was not 
invented to denote these views until after Owen 
formed “the association of all classes of all 
nations” (1835), has not been refuted. The 
socialism embodied in these reports (1817, 1820, 
1823), involved three distinct proposals. 

(a) His first proposal was that 100 “philan- 
thropists” should each invest £1000 at 5 per 
cent in starting a scheme. The Duke of 
Kent’s committee, which included Ricardo, 
Torrens, and others, recommended this scheme, 
but only £8000 having been subscribed on 1st 
December 1819, it was abandoned. Again, as 
the result of his Lanarkshire Report, operations 
began at Motherwell, with a capital of £50,000 
advanced by the British and Foreign Philanthropic 
Society, hut fell through from want of funds. 
Here the projectors expected, Peabody-fashion, to 
redeem the capital as well as pay interest, and 
then devote their profits to starting new institu- 
tions of the same character. Vaiideleur’s Rala- 
hine (1831) was the outcome of Owen’s Irish 
visit, and broke down through the bankruptcy 
of Vandeleur, who wns patron -landlord, long 
before the community of tenants bought their 
freedom (see Co-operative Farming). A more 
important scheme was set on foot by Abram Combe 
and Hamilton of Dalzell, who were disciples of 
Ov/en, at Orbiston. The founders subscribed 
£25,000 and opened their barrack- like estahlish- 
nient of some 300 jnembers in September 1826. 
The members soon resolved on trying communism 
after the founders were paid off ; but long before 
this, Combe died (August 1827), and the business 
in a few months went bankrupt and the barrack 
•was razed. But Owen had neither scot nor lot in 
this scheme. He was launching his scheme at New 
Harmony, Pennsylvania. Owen’s attention had, 
in 1817, been called to a communistic settlement 
of Shakers in the New World. In 1812 John 
Melish printed his travels, which contained an 
account of a sect of “Rappites” wffio settled in 
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1805 at Harmony. Each village of 800 or so 
converged to a central square, and radiated into 
cottages where each family lived separately, 
had separate gardens, poultry and hogs, but 
in other respects lived a common life, worked 
mainly on agriculture, and enjoyed the profits 
of their work in common. In 1824 Owen went 
to America, bought Harmony from the Rappites 
for £28,000, and advertised for settlers, 900 
of whom came. On 27th April 1825 he laid down 
as jDrinciples for the new community that (1) 
each should hold his goods as part of the common 
stock, but might withdraw at any time ; if so, his 
goods or their value were restored to him ; (2) all 
should work, but as a temporary provision, Owen 
should value the work done by each. He left for 
England in June, returning on the 12th of January. 
On the 5th of February the New Harmonists 
enacted (1) that all property should he held upon 
trust for tlie community ; (2) a member 'withdraw^- 
ing was only entitled to such compensation as a 
general assembly awarded him for his services ; 
(3) other than this, services, etc. , were not valued. 
On the 8th March Owen, who had not taken part 
in creating the new constitution, was once more 
despotic manager. The February constitution 
had meanwhile driven out malcontents into the 
neighbourhood, where they formed suh-coloiiies. 
In most cases, Owen granted long leases to the sub- 
colonists, or advanced money at 4 per cent interest 
for the necessary buildings and purchases ; and the 
land so let or sold was subject to restrictive con- 
ditions against touching profits till the debt was 
paid off ; and after that, against the division by 
members of profits amongst themselves, and also 
against spirituous liquors. And there were colonies 
modelled on New Harmony, — thus Miss Frances 
Wright advanced money to found a colony in 
which black and white men were equal, and per- 
manent maiTiage was abolished. The latter, but 
not the former principle "was extended to New 
Harmony on 4th July 1826 ; a date signalised 
by the iVh IT. Gazette as the 51st of American and 
1st of Mental Independence. In another case, a 
Mr. Maclure advanced money to buy land and to 
found schools after the manner of Festal ozzi. 
In all these cases some one was landlord or mort- 
gagee, subject to options to redeem or purchase ; 
but no redemption or purchase took place. In 
spring 1827 Owen declared the New Harmony 
experiment closed. Next Maclure’s, and then 
(1st February 1828) Miss Wright’s scheme was 
abandoned. A few weeks later Owen resumed 
the last leases of the sub-colonies on the ground 
that their stores competed against one another, 
and that their external trade was run by mono- 
polists. After these dates, the colonists and sub- 
colonists left, or had to su]q)Ort themsflves. 
Owen, by an expenditure of £40,000, or -iths of 
liis fortune, had helped to keep his colonists going 
for one or two years mainly on cijarity — a satirical 
commentary on his favourite dictum that the rich 
deceive themselves when they think that they sup- 
port the poor, since the poor su};>port the rich. 
Experiments are not communistic, because workers 
receive subsistence in lieu of wages ; commuuisra 
implies the division of produce ; here, so far from 
' there being a net produce to divide, there vms a 
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large net loss •wMcti fell almost entirely on one 
man. 

(b) Nearly mined in America, Owen returned 
to England to find a second brancli of his scheme 
of 1817, 1820, and 1823, blossoming and fruitful. 
He had urged artisans and others with £100 (the 
third class in his reports), to mass their capital 
and elect a committee of members to superintend 
its application to work. Interest was payable on 
capital. He believed that this scheme would soon 
pay hugely, and that those who took part in it 
“began their journey near their journey’s end.” 
CO'Operative capitalistic industries scarcely existed 
in England before 1817. Owen now returned 
(August 1829) to find co-operative stores in full 
swing, with an admirable organ of their own in 
Dr. King’s Co-operator (1st May 1828 to 1st 
August 1830). In setting to work to develop 
and federate them, he employed two characteristic 
methods : (i. ) he tried to merge them in a wider 
movement, and for this purpose formed a centre 
of culture wdth lectures, a paper (T/ie Crisis), 
annual co-operative congresses, social festivals, 
etc. ; the Mechanics’ Institute, Bromley’s Bazaar 
(Gray’s Inn Eoad), Burton Street Chapel, and 14 
Charlotte Street, were the successive “ Meccas ” of 
the new movement. The burden of the lectures 
was usually economical, e.g. “do without the 
middlemen.” “If work is organised, an eight 
hours’ day will he possible” (this idea first appeared 
in a letter by Owen, dated 9th August 1817). 
“ The land belongs to the people. ” “ That country 
is happiest which has most producers and fewest 
distributors.” “A graduated property-tax is the 
best form of taxation.” “ International congresses 
should be promoted,” etc. Feargiis O’Connor 
lectured for them once, and in May 1833 the 
Magna Charta of social regeneration waas issued 
partly under Owen’s auspices. In 1834 a “Grand 
i'^atlonal Consolidated Trades Union,” or union 
of all the ^working classes, was started. On May 
day 1835 the association of all classes and all 
nations was formed, with paid lecturers, etc. A 
man attended its lectures for three months, and 
was examined in Owen’s philosophy before being 
elected member. It was a forestalling of university 
extension tacked on to co-operative and trade 
unionist rnovements. Owen’s energy as a lecturer 
■was fabulous ; and in 1836, according to the New 
Aloral World, ii. 214 (its new’ organ), there were 
100,000 members. The new phasis w’-as wTecked 
partly by Owen being called to superintend a new 
abortive Owenite community at East Tytherley, 
Hants (1839 to 1844), -svhose members alternateiy 
elected and deposed Ow^en as despotic manager, 
and had, as usual, to be kept going by other 
people’s capital, partly by the socialists, as they 
<?alled themselves, transi’erring their attention 
from economy to marriage and religion. Owen’s 
ideas on these subjects are clearly indicated in the 
report by the Horne Colonisation Society of Ms 
public discussion with Brindley at Bristol (cp. 
Olmrvatiom on the Mamifachtring System, Zr^ 
ed. app. p. 42). In 1840, the bishop of Exeter 
and Duke of Wellington advocated, in the House 
of Lords, prosecutions for blasphemy ; the East 
Tytherley community drained their funds ; and 
the rank and file threw mud at them, which stuck 


(see e.g., Socialism as it is, by Giles, 1838 ; The 
Human EccaleoMon or Neio Moral Warren, 1842). 
Finally the movement worked itself out, while 
political chartism, free trade, and trades unionism 
in its modern sense came to the fore, (ii.) A 
second colouring was given to the co-operative 
movement by Owen’s currency craze. The 1820 
report first puts into the forefront (1) Falla of 
Gateshead’s rediscovery of the value of spade 
industry in cultivating wheat as the agricultural 
counterpart of Arkwright’s discovery ; and (2) 
the abolition of corned money as the counterpart 
in distributive economics of machinery in pro- 
ductive economics. As to this last nostrum, it 
was perhaps due to a inisunderstauding of Kicardo’s 
dictum, that labour is the measure of “real 
value ” (as to which see Mill’s Pol. Neon. iii. 
XV. ; M'Culloch’s Pol Peon. ii. i.), and to a 
belief in the superiority of paper to coin, 'ivhich he 
shared with Attwoob and Peel, whom he had 
aided in opposing the resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank of England in 1819. In 1830 
(address to merchants) he reads these ideas into 
non -co-operative movements. “The •wholesale 
and retail trade of the kingdom will soon he 
absorbed by a few great houses, which principle 
will continue to obtain until the whole business 
shall be taken up by hanking bazaars.” Between 
16th June and 3rd September 1832 he converted 
his central offices into an “Equitable Bank of 
Exchange,” which was afterwards called “The 
National Co-operative Trades Union and Equitable 
Labour Exchange,” and was meant to substitute 
labour, which he called “intrinsic value,” for 
money as the measure of value (see Labour 
Exchange). Tlie average hour’s work “ contained 
in commodities ” was to be the unit of measure- 
ment (cp. Autohiogr, ii. 302 ; see Karl Marx). 
Say, a pair of boots contained “twenty hours’” 
work, and a pair of trousers “ forty hours’ ” work ; 
the cobbler would come to the bank, deposit his 
boots, and receive a note for twenty hours, and 
return next week with a second pair* and receive a 
second note ; and then if he wished, receive a pair 
of trousers for his two notes. For 'this purpose, it 
was essential to equalise every one’s hour’s work. 
Pending the difficulty of getting workmen to submit 
to this levelling, he adopted a provisional scheme 
which had two features : (i.) if the boot-maker 
who brought boots said, “ I paid five shillings for 
materials” ; the valuer wrote him dowm ten hours ,* 
money value of materials was the gauge of hour- 
credit ; (ii. ) bad work was counted as “ contain- 
ing ” fewer hours than it actually took ; there was 
a despotic vainer at headquarters. Further com- 
plications arose when (iii. ) provision merchants 
and farmers fought shy ofi the system ; and (iv. ) 
9000 hours’ value was purloined from the store— 
a loss which Owen mad© good, though not legally 
liable.^ After this last event (27th July 1833), 
Owen was superseded at headquarters ; and the 

I K, Owen’s Rotunda in Gray’s Inn Road : “I did 
not '^vitness the introduction of the millennium, and I 
believe that soon, after this time the Rotunda, with its 
happy auguries, came to an end. The excellent and 
truly philanthropic founder [R. Ov/en] spent three or 
four fortunes on his efforts to raise his fellow men, and 
his failures were in consequence of his implicit trust 
in human nature, and his conviction that any one may 
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central organisation broke up in 1834. This 
scheme first inflated then ruined the co-operative 
societies to whom it was, in the first instance, 
addressed. They were the principal victims. On 
1st August 1829 there were 70 (King’s Co-operator), 
on 1st February 1830 there were 172 {London 
Go-op. Mctg.\ on 30th June 1832 there were over 
400 {Crisis, i. 59), on 27th October 1832 there 
were over 700 co-operative societies {OHsis, i. 135), 
between which Owen forged these jm-per links ; 
three or four years later, the number had dwindled 
to fifteen or so. The organisation of co-operators 
by means of a central exchange might have been 
of great help ; as it was, Owen’s splendid follies 
acted as an advertisement which stimulated co- 
operation to an abnormal and evanescent excess. 

(c) The third branch of the scheme (of 1817, 
1820, and 1823) was that poor-law authorities 
should set these communities going. He based 
this plan on the “just and legal right” of the 
poor to relief which does not degrade, and to 
employment (cp. Tuegot’s Droit au Travail ) ; and 
added provisions for gradually converting paupers 
into co-operators, and making (c) lead to (5). 
The government obviously seized hold of Owen’s 
speech against the disuniting effects of churches 
(21st August 1817), to reject the motion made 
to give this scheme a trial (see speeches ofWilber- 
force and Vansittart, in House of Commons, 14th 
December 1819). The Leeds committee rejected 
Owen’s pauper scheme as based on a priori grounds, 
New Lanark being a manufacturing village, not an 
agricultural paradise of a parallelogram (1819). 
The Lanarkshire committee in 1820 approved of 
the scheme as the basis for starting a county 
Bridewell, then shelved it. It was not so overseas. 
Leigh Hunt’s Examiner (25th April 1819), The 
Eew Moral World, 3rd July 1841 ; Mary HennelTs 
Social Systems, etc. (1844), and J. Wolber’s 
R. Owen (1878), attribute the institution in ISIS 
of farm colonies for the unemployed in North 
Holland, at Frederiksoord, etc., by benevolent 
societies quite as much to Owen’s as to General Van 
den Bosch’s initiative ; and the subsequent incor- 
IDoratioii of “beggar colonies” of paupers in this 
scheme (1820-1859) was clearly due to this portion 
of Owen’s reports (see Industrial Colonies). 

But the reorganisation of industry was the 
only thing he cared about. Political reform 
wTas a matter of indifference; although powder he 
knew ■would ultimately shift to the productive 
workers (see, e.g., Crisis, iii. 114). He first 
addressed a manifesto to the -working classes as 
sucli in April 1819, and urged a plea for vested 
interests. The short passage in the first three 
editions, and the Scotch and American editions 
of the New View, opposing reformers as premature, 
•was afterwards struck out. In the Crisis, iii. 
114, 3, he indicates the supreme importance of 
strikes and trades unions as compared with mere 
political movements. He scarcely alludes to re- 
volution in his earlier -works ; but deprecates 
that of 1830, as expressing only individualism 
and competition (Gmuv fi. p. 49, etc.), and with 


attain perfection in any line if properly educated'* 
de Morgan's AiLtQldogra2yiLy,g>.l(}Q).: 

[For iiiustratioiis of the notes in use and further 
details, see Art. on Labour Exchakge.] 


absurd ignorance accuses Mazzini of fostering 
revolutionary tendencies of the same cpmpetitive 
and individualistic character {Robert Otveyi’s 
Journal, 22nd Novemher 1851). Cold rather 
than hostile to any political movement, he thought 
industrial experiments the only social factor of 
paramount importance, and w-as as confident of 
success for his scheme, which he said had never 
been tried, in his addresses to the first t\vo Social 
Science Congresses (1857 and 1858), and until 
he was led out of the latter, leaning on Lord 
Brougham, home to die, as he was at the very first 
outset of his career of reconstruction. “Owen,” 
said Bentham, “begins in vapour and ends in 
smoke.” His style is vapoury, from the time when 
he preached the Millennium (Ist January 1816) at 
New Lanark, until the date of his journal entitled 
A Journal Explanatory of the Means to WeU 
Place {and Well Feed, Well Clothe, Well Lodge), 
Well Employ and Well Educate { Well Goveryi and 
Cordially Unite) the Populations of the World 
(1850 to 1852), or until the date of Ms Millennial 
Gazette (1856-57). But w^e prefer Lord Brougham’s 
description of his good humour and childlike 
simplicity (see Hansard, 14th December 1819) ; 
or Torrens’s allusiou to his “moral grandeur” 
(cited in Macnab’s New Views Exanimed) ; or 
Leigh Hunt’s “Yet I could at any time quit these 
miters, or any other, for men -who in their own 
persons, and in a spirit at once the boldest and 
most loving, dared to face the most trying and awful 
questions of the time — the Lamennais and Kobt. 
Owen, the Parkers, the Fosters, and Newmans.” 

[Robert Owen, Autobiography (lS57-58)(ends 1823, and 
contains nearly all his -^Oitings down to 1822 in appen- 
dices, needs corroboration in his vivid dialogues and 
his dates). — A. J. Booth, Robert Owen, the Founder of 
Socialism in England (1S69), critical and biographical.— 
W. L. Sargant, Robert Owen and Ms Social Rhilosophy 
(1860), biographical and hostile,— Jones Loyd, The Life, 
Times, cmd Labours of Robert O imi (1889-90), biograpliical 
and friendly. — F. A. Packard, Life of Robert Owen (1st ed. 
anon. 1866 ; 2nd ed. 1S6S), unimportant.— Robert Dale 
Owen (R. Owen’s son), Threading my Way: Twenty-Seven 
Years of Autobiography (1S73). 

Criticisms of Owen are contained in The Edinburgh 
Review (1819). — Malthtis, Essay, bk. iii. (6th ^ed. 1826), 
disapproving. — ^A. F. Paget, Introduction d VVtude de la 
Science Sociale (2nd ed. 1841).— M. B. L. Reybaud, Etudes 
sur les Eiformateurs contemporains ou SociaUstes modernes 
(8rd ed. 1S42-S). — G. J. Holyoake, History of Co-operation 
in England (1S75-9). — B. Potter, The Co-operative Move- 
ment in Great Britain PP- 12-31 ; as to anticipations 

of Rochdale Pioneers, see pp. 61, 67.— S, and E. Webb, 
History of Trade Unionism (1894), pp. 119, 143, 151. — R. 

Cooke Taylor, The Modern Factory System (1.891), p. 209. 
and G. Wallas, Life o/PZacc 0898). 

As to tlie American experiments see The New Harmony 
Gazette, ed. by R. D. Owen, Frances Wright, from 1st Oct. 
1825 to 3rd Oct. 1827.— TAe Co-operative hlagazine (dan. 
1826-Jan. 1830). Both are Owenite papers and tlierefore 
coniinunistic.-~J. H. Noyes, The History of American 
Socialism (1870), compiled from valuable original 
materials collected by A. J. Macdonald, but not 
thorough. 

As to the “ Equitable Exchange " experiraents see the 
Owenite paper The Crisis, ed. by R. Owen and R. D. 
Owen (19th May 1832 to 27th April 1833). It appealed 
mainly to co-operators. Then it was named 'The Cruis 
and National Co-operative Trades Union and EquitaMe 
Exchange Gazette (27th April 1833 to 16th August 1834), 
in order to aj»peal equally to non-co-operative trade 
unionists. 

As to the subsequent propaganda see the Owenits 
paper !Z7ic A^ew Moral JVorld (1st Nov. 18H4 to 1,3th Nov* 
1841), its fun title up to 22ud Oct. 1836 is The Neis 
Moral World conducted by R. Owen and Ms Bisciplcs, or 
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merely By Disciples of E, Oioen: after whicli R. Owen’s 
name is omitted . Its fnU title after IStli July 1838 is The 
New MoTcit World or Gazette of the Universal Community 
Society of Rational Religionists enrolled under the (Friendly 
Societies’) Acts. Tlie 'U. C. S. of R. E. were the paying 
members of tbe association of all classes ; they could 
not have been enrolled under these acts, if their payments 
had been made for co-operative purposes.] 

[See Co-OPEEATioN ; Factory Acts ; Socialism.] 

J. D. B. 

OWLERS were smugglers of wool or sheep 
to tlie continent when the exportation from 
England was prohibited, between the Restora- 
tion and the beginning of the 18th century, in 
the interest, as was supposed, of the home manu- 
facture of cloth. The chief export station for 
rough wool was Romney Marsh, but much went 
also from Sussex, Essex, and Hampshire, and 
combed wool was smuggled in considerable 
quantities from Canterbury. French boats well 
armed receiyed the wool at night, and their 
captains generally succeeded in eluding the 
armed sloops which guarded the Channel, and 


PACIOLI or PAOIOLO, fea Luca (15th 
centuiy), sometimes called Luca da Borgo, from 
his native village in Tuscany, was a Franciscan 
monk and distinguished mathematician. 

He published at Venice in 1484 his Summa 
de Arithmetica, Geometria^ Proportioni e Propor- 
tionalita, republished at Toscolano 1523. This 
contains much information on the commercial 
practice of his time, especially on partnership, 
sales, interest, drafts, and bills. His own leanings 
are towards a liberal interpretation of the doctrines j 
of the Canon Law {q_.v.) on these subjects ; he 
also explains clearly the method of book-keeping 
by double entry, particularly developed in Veiaice, 
thence called alia Veneziana. 

A new edition of the part of this treatise relating 
to book-keeping was published by Vincenzo Gitti 
{Fm Luca di PacioU : Tmttato di computi e 
scrUiure) Turin, 1878 ; according to Goldschmidt, 
Eandbuch des Eandelsrechts, Stuttgart, 1891 (p. 
246, note 36), it is very defective. See also Libri, 
Eistoire des sciences matMvmtiqiies en Italie^ iii. 
p, 133. — Jager, Lucas PacioU und Simon Stevin 
and Per Tmktat des Lucas PacioU, Stuttgart, 
1878, who has in the latter followed the defective 
text of Vincenzo Gitti. E. ca. 

PACKMAFT. A term applied to pedlars 
who carry their goods in a pack (see Pedlae). 

J. E. 0. M. 

PACOTILLE : Ft. (maritime trade). Sea- 
men’s ventures, or goods captains and crews 
were formerly allowed by custom to take with 
them in small quantities, on trading voyages, 
to sell on their own account. They were free 
of freight, and the practice was tolerated to 
interest seamen in the expedition. In the- 
early days of maritime discovery, before the 
creation of factories or depots of merchandise 
in distant countries and colonies, the wordpa- 
cotiUe was also employed to describe cargoes of j 


the severe penalties which were enacted against 
them, and of course enacted in vain as long as 
the owlers could make a net profit of 3d. on 
every pound of wool they exported. It is un- 
certain whether the term ^‘owling” is a cor- 
ruption of “w’ooling,” or is derived from the 
smugglers’ practice of carrying on their trade 
by night. 

[John Smith, LL.B., Ohronicon Pi^usticum Com- 
merciale, or Memoirs of Wool, 1747, ii. 30, 206, 
824, 536, 546, 561, with reference to Eapin, 
Continuation, p. 371. — England'" s Interest As- 
serted, 1669, and England" s Interest hy Trade 
Asserted, 1671, both by W. Carter. — Ahstract 
of Proceedings of W. Carter, 1694. — Exddium 
Angliae and Anglia Restaurata, both by the 
Cheshire Weaver, 1727. — Bischoff’s Woollen and 
Worsted Manufactures. — Dowell’s Hist, of Taxa- 
tion, iv. 433. — Rogers’s First Nine Years of the 
Bank of England, p. 32. — Stephen’s Criminal 
Law, iii. 228. ] e. g. p. 


navigation to barter with or sell to the natives. 
By extension cheap common goods carried by 
pedlars are called pacotille, and the word is now 
used in disparagement to describe any mer- 
chandise as being of inferior quality. T. L. 

PAGAKO, Feancesco Maeio (1748-1799). 
Born in Brienza (Basilicata) ; a distinguished 
jurist and a martyr for Italian liberty. At 
twenty he began tp publish his legal works. 
He commenced by teaching criminal law at the 
university of FTaples. Persecuted for the ideas 
expressed in his writings, and exiled, he went 
to Rome and taught public law at the university 
there. He was recalled to Haples in 1799 to 
take part in the provisional Neapolitan govern- 
ment — he arranged the plan for the constitution 
of the republic, and presided at the legislative 
council. When the Neapolitan revolution was 
queRed he was condemned to death and executed. 
Pagano’s memorandum on the trade in fish is of 
importance to economists ; he follows the ideas 
of the physiocrats, and demands domestic 
freedom of trade. 

In this ti'eatise, written to convince the people 
of the advantage of continuing the abolition of 
the excise on fish, which some wished to re- 
enforce, Pagano observes that the price of goods 
is naturally determined by their quantity, and 
the demand for them, and that nature — through 
freedom of trade, not law-«-must fix the price. 
Price, established hy law, may be wrong, and 
may damage both buyers and sellers. He 
would also remove the monopoly of sale gi’anted 
only to a few, and would allow the fishermes^ 
themselves to sell~~^this right to be accorded^ 
to others as wen as to 'fishermen ; all crafts to 
thrive in freedom. Thus Pagano desired the 
abolition of aH the corporations of arts and 
crafts, and of all obstacles and restrictions on 
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Ragionamento sulla libertd del commercio del 
pesce in IVapoli, Napoli, 1789. — Saggi politid dei 
principii, progresd e decadenza della sodetcl, 
Napoli, 1789. 

[Pornari, Delle teorie economiche nelle provincie 
Napoletane^ vol. ii. Milano, Hoepli, 1888. — ^Alberti, 
Le corporo^zioni arti e mestieri e la libertd dd 
commercio intemo negli antichi economisti italiani, 
Milan, Hoepli, 1888,] u. e. 

PAGE, Ebedeeic (1769-18E4), a Berk- 
shire country gentleman, author of Priiuiples 
of Miglish Poor Laws Illustrated and Defended^ 
Bath, 1822, 2nd ed., London, 1829, 8to, and 
of Ohsermtions on the State of the Indigent Poor 
in Ireland, London, 1830, 8vo. In the first, 
lie insists that, through the intervention of the 
State, the indigent have a right to relief from the 
possessors of property. He advocates the exten- 
sion of select vestries under the Sturges Bourne 
Act 1819 (see PooK Law), and a strict dis- 
crimination in granting relief, according to 
character. The pamphlet is chiefly interesting 
as describing the working of the old poor-law 
system, under the most favourable circum- 
stances. The later pamphlet is written to 
advocate a poor law for Ireland. H, E. E. 

PAGET, AmediIie (died about 1850), was a 
disciple of C. Foxjeier (g.'y.), and wi’ote : — 

Introduction d Vdude de la science sodale 
(Paris, 1838 and 1841), which is considered one 
of the best statements of his master’s doctrines. 

E. ca. 

PAGNINI, Giovanni Peancesco (1715- 
1789), born at Yolterra in Tnscany, held oflace 
in the financial department of the Tuscan 
government. He was a member of the 
“ Societa dei Georgofiii ” of Florence, a skilful 
agriculturist, and an able writer. 

Well acquainted with the writers of the school 
of natural right and some English philosophers, 
he translated (published at Florence, 1751, two 
vols.) Locke’vS works : Tvjo Treat ises of Civil Govern- 
ment (1690) ; Some consMeratioois on the lowering 
of Interest, etc. (1691) ; Further considerations 
concerning raising the value of Honey (1698). 
He then reprinted parts of the Maoiuali pratid, 
wdiieh the t-wo bankers Francesco Balducci and 
Giovanni da Uzzano had written in the 14th and 
15th centuries /or the use of mercluints. 

In his essay On the right price of Commodities, 
etc.,” he demonstrated that the Eoinans, who 
sought wealth only through war, adopted some 
provisions which were quite contrary to that 
principle which, as he^says, “is able to procure 
its citizens or sxibjeets tne power of using advan- 
tageously the produce of its territory, as well as 
to protect and forward manufactures and facilitate 
the export of both manufactures and natural 
products ; and as far as possible to prevent the 
introduction and consumption of foreign goods.” 
And as the system of conquest w'as no longer 
possible, and by themselves the states could no 
longer provide for agriculture and war, Pagnini 
praised and suggested such measm-es of govern- 
ment as were not designed to procure the state 
abundance of foreign commodities and goods, but 


to save it also “ the expense which the consump- 
tion of the same would imply, and to, enable it 
also to acquire the gold and silver of other nations.” 
In his remarks on the question of value, Pagnini 
did not follow the doctrines of Locke, whom he 
had translated, but those of Pufendoef. He 
admitted the existence of an actual market value 
only, not that of a natural or normal value ; and 
he maintained, though he gave it a special meaning 
of his, the theory of supply and demand as Verei, 
Ortes, Gioia, Gaeiani, and others had done. lie 
also maintained that the ideas of the Romans 
about the origin and functions of money w^ere 
altogether opposed to the theories of modern 
economists, a thesis which w^as completely refuted 
by Neri and Carli (see Paulus Julius). In his 
work Della Decima (see I>:^gimes), Pagnini gives a 
history of that tax and the trade of the ancient 
Florentines, with a digression on the value of gold 
and silver, and on the rate of prices of commodities 
in the 14th and 16th centuries compared with 
those of the 18th century. This work is still of 
use in the study of prices — Saggio sopra il giusto 
prezzo delle cose, la giusta valuta della moneta e 
sopra il commercio dei Pwmani, inserted in 
Custodi’s RaccoUa, — Scrittori classici d' economia 
politica, modern part, t. ii., Milano, 1813. — Della 
Decima, Lishona e Lucca, 1765, and Firenze, 1756- 

66. ■ A. B. 

PAGODA, History of. A gold coin of 
southern India, known also by the native names 
of vardha or hdn, the former word indicating 
the “Boar” avatdr of Yishnu, figured on south 
Indian coins from the 6th century onwards, 
whilst hdn (=gold) is their later Mahomniedan 
name. From the i6th century onwards this 
was the Portuguese “pardao de ouro, ” perhaps 
meaning “a quarter” of a gold rupee. The 
name pagoda is sometimes derived from Persian 
words meaning idol-temple, but more commonly 
from the Sk. hhagavat = holy, for the reason 
given in Fra Paolino’s Viaggio of 1796 that the 
coin bore “ the efligy of the goddess Bliagavadi, 
a name corrupted into pagoda by Europeans ” 
(cp. Linschoten’s Travels of 1696) : — “They are 
Indian and Heathenish money with the picture 
of a Diuell upon them and therefore are called 
Pagodas.” The effigy in question was that of 
Krishna, or Swimi, w^hencethe “swamy- pagoda” 
of Madras, containing about 46 grains of fine 
gold. Still better known xvas its successor, the 
“ star-pagoda ” of Madras, which was the stand- 
ard coin of south India till 1818. This coin, 
bearing the eponymous device of a star, contained 
by law 42*048 grains fine, and was therefore 
worth about 7s. 6d. There were also Pondi- 
oherryand Porto Novo pagodas wmrth about Is. 
less. All these three varieties were familiar at 
the beginning of the present century throughout 
the Indian currency area, which then included 
not only Ceylon and Mauritius, but also the 
Cape and St. Helena. Even in New- South 
Wales, in 1800, the pagoda was constituted a 
legal tender. By proclamation of 7 th January 
1818 in Madras the coinage of the gold pagoda 
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was stopped, in vieiv of tlie establishment of I 
the silver rupee as the standard coin of the 
presidency. With the pagoda gold disappeared 
from normal circulation in India. 

omd Regulations of the East India Com- 
pany. — Chalmers, History of Currency in the 
British Colonies, London, 1893. — Zay, Histoire 
monUaire des Colonies Francaises, Paris, 1892. — 
Thurston, History of the Coinage of the East India 
Company, Madras, 1890. — Sir H. Yule, Hobson 
Jobson.'] B. c. 

PAINE, Thomas (1737-1809), born at Thet- 
ford (Norfolk), died in New York ; held an 
appointment in the excise, on his dismissal 
from which in 1774 he went to Philadelphia; 
there, through introductions from Franklin, 
he made friends and obtained employment in 
journalism. He took an active part in the 
American War of Independence, and in 1777 
was made secretary to the committee of foreign 
affairs. His Crises (1776-83) "were acknow- 
ledged by Washington and others as having 
powerfully assisted the cause of separation. 
Leaving America in 1787, he visited Paris 
and London, where he published his Rights of 
jMan (1791 and 1792), a reply to Burke’s 
Rejlcxions on the French Revolution. He was 
thereupon elected to the convention, and 
subsequently to the committee for framing a 
new constitution. His association with the 
Girondins aroused the enmity of Marat and 
Kobespierre, and he spent the greater part of 
1794 in prison, where he completed his Age 
of Reason. He returned to America in 1802. 

Paine’s merits and defects are those of a partisan. 
In his economic, as in his political and religious 
writings, his aim is not the complete investigation 
of a subject with a view to the discovery of truth, 
but the application of foregone conclusions to 
particular cases ; he displays, however, moral 
though not intellectual sincerity, along with much 
originality and acuteness of observation. His style 
is clear and vigorous, and he is a master of telling 
and suggestive phrases, like his definition of govern- 
ment as “ a mode rendered necessary by the 
inability of moral virtue to govern the world” 
{Works, voL i. p. 71), and his anticipation of the 
spirit of the Monroe doctrine — “Nothing but 
continental authority can regulate continental 
matters” {Works, vol. i. p. 107). The Crises 
(1776-83), the Foresters Letters (1776), and the 
Letter to Raynal (1782), which deal with the 
subject of colonial and imperial relations, are still 
of interest as an exposition of the disadvantages 
arising from too close a connexion between the 
mother country and a fully developed colony. 
But Paine was obviously mistaken in regarding 
political independence as the only means of freeing 
colonial trade from vexatious restrictions, and in 
denying that the colonies had derived any benefit 
from British protection during the wars of the 
18th century. How little he realised the force 
of the imperial idea was shown by his attempt 
to prove that Canada and Halifax were possessions 
useless to England, and inevitably destined to 
amalgamation with the States (Tfor^, vol. ii 


pp. 123-5). The value of another group of works^ 
treating of administration and its relation to 
economics, and including Common Sense (1776), 
Prospects on the Rubicon (1787), The Rights of 
Man (1791), Address to the Addressers (1792), 
and the Dissertation on the First Principles of 
Government (1795), is diminished by the prevalent 
fallacy that “ every civil right grows out of a 
natural right” {Works, vol. ii. p. 307). Paine, 
however, is in harmony with modern thought in 
his refusal to identify society with government 
{Wen'ks, vol. i. p. 69), in his support of the 
principle, first perceived by the Physiocrats, 
that the prosperity of a commercial nation is 
regulated by the prosperity of its rivals ( TForA’s, 
vol. ii. p. 457), and in his condemnation of illicit 
trade ( Works, vol. L p. 379). He was the author 
of several ingenious schemes of taxation, including 
one for the abolition of the poor-rate {Rights of 
Man, pt. ii., 1792). In the Dissertation on 
Government, the Affairs of the Bank, and Paper 
Money (1786), according to Mr. Conway, he 
overwhelms “the whole brood of heresies — State 
privilege, legal tender, repudiation, retrospective 
la-ws ” {Life, vol. i. p. 217). But, like some other 
advocates of “honest money,” Paine is not free 
from the heresy of regarding abundant currency 
as a disadvantage {Works, vol. i. p. 226). Among 
his other works may he mentioned the Letters., 
(1779), in which he argues for the “natural right” 
of the United States to the Newfoundland fisheries 
Pviblic Good (1780), dealing with the question of 
state sovereignty ; and Agrarian Justice (1797), 
opposing the system of landed property, and con- 
taining a proposal for state compensation in money 
to those debarred from the possession of land. 

[The references in the text are to Paine’s TFor/to’,, 
ed. Conway, London and New York, 1894-6 ; and 
to Conway, of Thomas Paine, London and 
New York, 1892. See also Diet of Hat Biog., 
London, 1895, vol. xliii., article “Paine, Thomas,” 
by Leslie Stephen.] E. E. f. 

PALE (Ireland) denoted the district ■within 
which direct English law and control existed. 
Fii’st used in the 15th century, it applied to 
the greater part of the four counties of Dublin, 
Louth, Meath, and Kildare. The Statute of 
Drogheda (1494) provided that the pale should 
be surrounded by a double fence and ditch to 
prevent marauding incursions by the Irish. 
The chief points in this boundary were 
Dundalk, Kells, Naas, and Tallaght. 

[Hardiman in Tracts on Ireland, vol. ii. (1841), 
issued by the Archeological Society. — Bagwell, 
Ireland under the Tudors,^YQl. i. p, 123.] 

“ 0. F. B. 

PALEY, William (1743-1805). Paley was 

senior wrangler 1763, fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, 1766, chaplain of Bishop Law at 
Carlisle, 1769. After holding various livi ngs^ 
he became archdeacon of Carlisle (1782), 
title by which he is best known. 

He wi’ote at greatest length on natural theology 
and the evidences of Christianity {Horae Pwulinae 
X*t ini), Evidences of Christianity, 11%A, Hatural 
Theology, The two writings that hear 
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most on economics are the PTinci2:>les of Moral 
and Political Philosophy (1785) and the tract, 
Reasons for Contentment addressed to the Labour- 
ing Part of the British Public (1793). This 
tract was written at a time when there was war 
with France together with depression of trade and 
general suffering, when there was much public 
agitation in favour of reform, with much straining 
of the laws against sedition, when booksellers great 
and small were prosecuted for selling Paine’s 
Rights of Man, “that being treason in duodecimo 
'which is innocent in quarto ” (Windham). Paley 
tells the grumbling mob that they should not 
make comparisons, but do their own duty and 
mind their own concerns (4, 5) ; let them con- 
sider that the same law which protects the 
rich in their property protects the poor man in 
his, and as the poor man is the v/eaker he needs 
the protection more (5, 6). Besides, the labouring 
man has as much of the real pleasures and bless- 
ings of life as the rich, without the care and 
the temptations (7-11, cp. 14, 15). Indeed in 
security and certainty of provision for his family 
the poor is superior (11, 12). Service for wmges 
Paley takes to be “the best way of conducting 
business, because all nations have adopted it” 
(13), and it is as equitably regulated in England 
as anywhere (13). “I have no propensity to 
envy any one, least of all the rich and great ; 
but if I were disposed to this weakness, the 
subject of my envy would be a healthy young 
man in full possession of his strength and facul- 
ties, going forth in a morning to work for his "wife 
and children, or bringing them home his wages at 
night” (18). Finally changes of condition that 
break up our ordinary habits of living “ never can 
be productive of happiness,” “it is not only to 
venture out to sea in a storm but to venture for 
nothing” (22). This pamphlet was meant quite 
seriously, and attracted some attention. 

Paley seems not to have studied either Hume 
or Adam Smith. In his Moral and Political 
Philosophy, he borrows his utilitarian doctrine 
from Abraham Tucker’s Light of Nature Pursued^ 
(1768-78). He is on the whole a defender of 
things as they are, though this sometimes leads 
him into hazardous arguments. He defends the 
institution of property by urging that it increases 
the produce of the earth, preserves it to maturity, 
prevents contests about it, and “improves the 
conveniency of living,” by allowing division of 
employments and encouraging art and invention 
(f6. ch. ii.). “The poorest and the wmrst pro- 
vided, in countries where property and the conse- 
quences of property prevail, are in a better situa- 
tion with respect to food, raiment, houses, and 
what are called the^ necessaries of life, than 
any are in places where most things remain in 
common” {ib, ch. ii.). The foundation of the 
right of property is not, as Locke said, labour, 
but *‘the law of the land,” and that is founded 
ultimately on “the will of God” (ch. iv.). The 
special chapters on contracts of sale, hazard, 
inconsnmable property, lending, and labour, ch. 
vL-xiv., have little or no economic value, though 
ch. viii., on general consequences, has some points 
neatly put in the style of Bastiat’s Popular 
Sophisms* 


In the chapters on charity (pt. ii. ch. i.-v.) 
there are instances of arguments reaching farther 
than the author intended; e.g. “it is’ a mistake 
to suppose that the rich man maintains his ser- 
vants, tradesmen, tenants, and labourers ; the 
truth is they maintain him.” “All that he 
does is to distribute what others produce, which 
is the least part of the business.” One chapter 
(v.) on pecuniary bounty can hardly be reconciled 
with the Address to Labourers; “the dread of 
want” is included among the evils of poverty, 
and the plea that “the poor do not suffer so 
much as we imagine” is rejected : “the question 
is not how unhappy any one is, hut how much 
more happy vre can make him.” 

The section (bk. iii pt. iii.) devoted to 
marriage is more of a sermon than an economic 
discourse on population. We need of course to 
remember that the book is not professedly econ- 
omic. The subject of “ population and provision ” 
is discussed by itself in a later section, bk. vi. ch. 
xi). Paley thinks that on the wdiole “twice the 
number of inhabitants will produce double the 
quantity of happiness.” “It may and ought to be 
assumed in all political deliberations that a larger 
portion of happiness is enjoyed amongst ten 
persons possessing the means of healthy subsist- 
ence than can be produced by five persons under 
every advantage of power, affluence, and luxury.” 
“Consequently the decay of population is the 
greatest evil a state can suffer, and the improve- 
ment of it the object which ought in all countries 
to he aimed at in preference to every other 
political purpose whatever.” He allows “the 
tendency of nature, in the human species,^ towards 
a continual increase of its mimhers.” “ The two 
principles upon which population seems primarily 
to depend, the fecundity of the species and the 
capacity of the soil, would perhaps in all countries 
enable it to proceed much further than it lias yet 
advanced.” “The condition most favourable to 
population is that of a laborious, frugal people 
ministering to the demands of an opulent luxurious 
nation, because this situation, whilst it leaves 
them every advantage of luxury, exempts them 
from the evils which naturally accompany its 
admission into any country.” This is the 
passage criticised by Malthus {Essay, iv. xiii.) ; 
Malthus quotes a passage in Paley’s Natural 
Theology (ch. xxvi.) where Paley seems to modify 
his viewy's. He had (in the Mor. and Pol. Phil.) 
regarded luxury as bad for the luxurious, though 
good for those that supplied them ; “the business 
of one half of mankind is to set the other half at 
work ” (vi. xi.). In the Natural Theology he says 
that “ mankind will in every country breed up to 
a certain point of distress,” a point which will be 
high or low according to the country. He also 
accepts the statements of Malthus (the author of 
“a late treatise upon population”) in regard to 
geometrical increase. Malthus draws the infer- 
ence that Paley must now admit luxury to he a 
benefit to the luxurious themselves, and the wide 
diffusion of luxury to be a safeguard against over- 
population, in so far as luxury raises the point 
of distress ” higher and produces a check on 

1 Cp. iVaf. Thml. ell. xxvL, where the same '‘super- 
fecundity " is allowed of all animal life. 
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population sooner. For Paley's pMosophy and 
theology, see Leslie Stephen’s English Thought 
in the 18 fh Century^ vol. i. (1876), and Mackin- 
tosh’s Eissertaiion on Ethical Philosojyhy (7th 
ed. of Eney. Brit.), J- B. 

PALISSY, Bernard de (1500-1689), died a 
Protestant prisoner in the Bastile. Celebrated 
for his artistic pottery, his figulines rustigues 
as he called them, he enjoyed for a time the 
p^roteotion of the kings of France, after having 
exhausted his own slender means, and worked 
for sixteen years, to discover the composition of 
the enamels used in Italy. 

Though a poor and illiterate man, he left 
several works remarkable for clear insight into 
natural and economic phenomena. In geology he 
was in many respects a harbinger of modern 
science. In his Eecepte vSritaUe pour apprendre 
aux hammes d multiplier leurs tresors (1563), he 
gives useful advice to agriculturists on the use of 
manures — their object is to return to the soil the 
elements which have been exhausted by the crops. 
“Philosophy,” he affirms, should lead and direct 
agriculture. In his Traiti des MUaux et Alchimie, 
(1580), a dialogue between TMorigue'' and 

Practiqiie,'^ he ridicules the futile researches of 
alchemists, who, he said, should be called “anti- 
philosophers ” ; according to the opinion of 
Practique : “A pestilence, a W'ar, or a famine 
would be less injurions than six men who knew 
how to make gold in great quantity. If once their 
process were divulged, everybody would despise 
tillage, and land would remain a waste . . . Gold 
would become so depreciated that nobody would 
give bread or wine in exchange.” This view, so 
strikingly in advance of the times, was, a century 
later, again expressed by Leibxiz in his Oedipus 
Ohymicus, Palissy’s works were republished in 
1880, one vol. [Henry Morley, Palissy the Potter^ 
London, 1852. E. Dupny, B. Palissy ^ Vhomme, 
I’ artiste^ le savant^ et Vicrimin^ Paris, 1902.] e. ca. 

PALMER, J. Horsley (1780-1858), for fifty 
years one of the most eminent and esteemed of 
English merchants, became a director of the 
Bank of England in 1811, and governor for the 
three years 1830-1832. 

Palmer gave an able explanation of the working 
of the system of the bank (see Banking ; Bk. op 
Eng.) before the committee of 1832 on the hank 
charter. He further stated his views in The Causes 
and Conseijitences of the Pressure upon the Money 
Market^ with a Statement of the Action of the Bardc 
of England from 1st October 1833 to 37th Decem- 
ber 1836, London, 1837, 8vo, which called forth 
a reply from S. Jones Loyd (g.'r.), Reflections 
suggested, etc., 1837, republished in Tracts, 1858. 
Palmer defended his position in a Reply to the Re- 
flections, etc,, 1837, 8vo. His views are further 
criticised in Tooke’s History of Prices, vol, iii. pp. 
91-114. Palmer also wrote Reasons against the 
■proposed Indian Joint-Stock Bank, London, 1836, 
Syo. 

[Times, 11th February l%h%.-~-Amiual Register, 
1358.] ■ " H. E. E. 

PALMERI, Hicolo, born at Termini, Sicily 
(end of 18th century, died July 1837). His 
liberal principles prevented him from seeking 


pnhlic employment. He lived in obscurity, 
devoting his life to study. 

He was an economist of the school of Adam 
Smith. Besides many minor writings published 
in reviews and newspapers, he wrote an Ilistorkal 
RSswn^ of Sicily, and an essay in which he 
demonstrates the wretched state of Sicilian agri- 
culture, recommending, with a courage imiisual 
for the epoch and country in which he lived, the 
opening of the Sicilian ports to free trade with 
foreign countries as the only remedy for existing 
evils. Even in our times, when the Sicilian 
problem, far from being solved, or even appeased, 
has grown more acute and alarming, the remedies 
proposed by Palmeri are still worthy of considera- 
tion, His essay, which fell accidentally into the 
hands of Francesco Ferrara, induced the latter to 
apply himself to economics. (See The Life and 
the Doctrine of Francesco Ferrara, by A. Bertolini, 

Bari, 1895). 

Saggio delle cause e delle angustie aituali del- 
V economia agraria della Sicilia, Palermo, 1826. 

A.B. 

PALMIERI, Giuseppe (1721-1794). Born 
in Martignano, province of Lecce ; of a noble 
Neapolitan family ; was an economist, financier, 
and statesman. He began life as a soldier, and 
then became a disciple of Genotesi ; he again 
returned to military life, in which his career was 
brilliant, but at thirty-eight he finally aban- 
doned it and devoted himself to study, 
agriculture, and public life. In 1738 he was 
charged with the reorganisation of the finance 
of the province of Lecce, and in 1791 was made 
director of the board of finance in the kingdom 
of Naples. 

As a statesman, Palmieri tried to apply the 
principles of economic science to public ad- 
ministration ; he rescued the latter from many 
abuses, promoted the abolition of turnpike 
tolls and feudal rights, and together wutli 
Filangieri assisted greatly in the formation 
of the Neapolitan customs tariff of 1788, which 
was a gi’eat step towards simplifying taxation 
and a rational organisation of the customs. 

His views on commerce are of especial import- 
ance. He advocates moderate protection to 
commerce and agriculture; he admits the 
advantages of free trade applied universally — 
absolute freedom for commerce in the interior ; 
but he suggests for Italy limits to the freedom 
of foreign trade as a defence against foreign 
competition, and to assist the promotion of 
national industries as other cctintries do. 

He combats the doctrines of the Physio- 
crats, especially with respect to the importance 
of foreign trade, which he maintains to be a 
tnie source of wealth for the nation. He 
was the soul of the theoretic and practicak-*®^! 
reform of the study of economics and finance 
in the kingdom of Naples towards the end of 
the last century. 

He discussed the general theory of taxation, 
as well as detailed questions of finance, and 
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originated and encouraged many interesting 
discussions on the errors and prejudices of 
existing systems and necessary financial re- 
forms. He minutely analyses taxation, pre- 
feiTing, on tlie whole, indirect taxation. 
This opinion had many supporters in his 
day, but for variety of observation, critical 
acumen, largeness of ideas, and diversity of 
argument, Palmieri far surpasses all other 
vTiters of his time. His works gave a great 
impulse to the scientific life of his day, and 
proposed improvements into public admini- 
stration by showing the baneful effects of the 
existing system on trade and economics. 

The fundamental conception of the financial 
reforms suggested, and to a great extent carried 
out by him, consists in greatly simplifying 
the system of taxation combined with freedom 
to trade, agriculture, and traffic. Abolition of 
internal customs, reduction of frontier customs, 
particularly of those on export of goods, re- 
organisation of customs tariffs and reform of 
the crown estates, were the measures proposed 
by Palmieri for the improvement of the econo- 
mic position and finances of the kingdom of 
Naples. 

Palmieri wrote, Rijlessioni sulla picbblica felicitd 
relativamente al regno di Napoli, Napoli, 1787. — 
Fensieri economici relatvd al regno di Napoli, 
Napoli, 1789. — Osservazioni su mrii articoU 
rignardanti la pubblica economia, Napoli, 1790. — 
Letter a sulla nuom taMffa doganale, Napoli, 1790. 
— Della ricliezza nazionale. — Napoli, 1792. 

[See on Palmieri, among others, Eicca Salerno, 
Storia delle dottrine fmanziarie in Italia, 2nd 
edition, Palermo, 1896. — Fornari, Delle teorie 
econorniclie nolle promncie Napoletane, vol. ii., 
Milan, 1888. — Gobbi, La concorrenza estera e gli 
antichi economisti italiani, Milan, 1884,] U. B. 

PALMIEEI, Matteo (1405-1475). In 
his treatise Della rita civile (Florence, 1529) 
Palmieri deals with political economy and 
finance. He supports proportional and con- 
demns progressive taxation proposed at that 
time in Florence, as he considers diversity of 
fortune is in the order of nature, and should 
not be altered by taxation. The basis of 
Palmieri's opinion is that taxation is an obliga- 
tion to the state, imposed on all citizens in 
return for the assistance given by the state in 
the formation of private fortunes, and that it 
should be distributed among them in propor- 
tion to wealth, so that property may bear its 
part without changing the natural distribution 
of wealth. This is a very remarkable concep- 
tion for those days, as it shows that even then 
the most important financial controversies 
turned on this point, and it offers a certain 
analogy to the modern doctrine of equality 
of sacrifice. 

[Ricca-Salerno, Storia delle dottrine Jinanzia- 
rie in Italia, 2nd ed., Palermo, 1896. — Cossa, 
Itiiroduzione alio studio delV economia politica, 
Milan, 1892.] u. K. 


PANIC, COMMEECIAL. See CrasEs. 

PANNAGE. Originally this word seems 
to have meant simply the food, acorns, beech 
mast, etc., which pigs could find for themselves 
in a wood. Generally, however, in mediaeval 
records, it means either the right of feeding 
pigs in a particular wood, or the annual rent 
paid for that right. Thus, the statement, 
that in a certain wood there is pannage for 
twenty pigs, means that twenty pigs could 
pick up a living there : A. B. has pannage 
for twenty pigs in such a wood, means, that 
A. B. has the right to turn out twenty pigs, to 
find a living there ; while in the forest- 
officer’s accounts the word pannage would mean 
the rent paid by A. B. for this right. 

[Pipe Roll Society’s publications, vol. iii. — 
Cowel’s Interpreter, London.] a. e. s. 

PAOLETTI, Febdinando (1717-1801), 
parish priest of S. Donnino at Yilla Magno, near 
Florence, was an intelligent practical agricul- 
turist and an excellent miter on that subject. 

A follower of the Physioceats, Paoletti 
published, 1769, Pensieri sopra V agricoltura, part 
of which CusTODi inserted in his Raccolta (see 
Scrittori classici di economia politica, modern 
part, t. XX.), and, 1772, I veri mezzi di render 
felici le societd, in which, as. every physiocrat in 
Italy as well as in France did in his time, he 
brought forward free-trade ideas on the corn- 
trade. His belief in the good effects of free-trade 
induced him to reproach Bandini for his prejudice 
against public stores of produce (see Greniers 
d’Abondance). Yet he supported, in his Veri 
mezzi, taxes on luxuries, the idea of aiding the 
exportation of commodities not of the first necessity 
such as oil, wine, etc. ; and in his Pensiesi pro- 
tective duties to encourage agriculture. Cossa 
therefore {Introduction, p. 269) rightly places 
Paoletti among those who, though accepting the 
new theories of the physiocrats, could not alto- 
gether give up the old ones of the mercantilists. 

Pensieri sopra V oajricoUura, Firenze, 1769, 2nd 
ed. 1789. — Veri mezzi di render felici le societd, 
Firenze, 1772 (in Raccolta del Qustodi). A. B. 

PAOLINI, Giovaro Battista (end of 18th 
century). Bom in Pistoja, an eclectic writer 
on economics, his idea is that laws cannot be 
fixed on absolute and universal principles, but 
must be subservient to conditions of time and 
place, so that under different circumstances 
any system may be advisable. In foreign com- 
merce Paolini recommends “legitimate,” not 
“ absolute freedom ” — that is, “a right to culti- 
vate, work, transport, export, and introduce 
such goods as are useful to the whole country— 
this freedom to be limited and regulated by 
laws and duties wherever the good of the 
country demands it. Hence in the application 
of such freedom it is necessary to consider the 
existing circumstances of the countiy,” hence 
also “ certain economic laws might be good for 
ancient but bad for modern nations.” 

Paolini ■ wrote, Delia legiiUma libertd del com- 
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mercio, Florence, 1785. (See Gobbi, La concor- 
renza ester a e gli antichi econoniisti italiani, 
Milan, 188'4.) u.b. 

PAOLINO, a Minorite of Yenice, lived in the 
first half of the 14tli century. In the solitude 
of the monastery he devoted himself to study 
the political and economical problems of society 
vdth brilliant talent, but also with the defects 
common to his a.ge and condition, namely a 
complete submission to the doctrines of Thomas 
Aquinas (g.r,), and a total want of practical 
knowledge of men and things. 

His name and work would probably not have 
been known had not Prof. Mussafia, an Italian 
philologist teaching at Vienna, published, in 1868, 
with notes, the Traitato di Fra Paolino^ in which 
he speaks of the familj’- and of the state, lajdng 
dov/n rules for their moral encouragement, as the 
many writers Be regimhie, institiitione, eruditione 
Princigyurn. of that time had done, among whom 
the poet Petrarch (1304-74), Be regyuhlica optime 
admmistmnda ; Egidio Colonna (1247-1316), Be 
regimine Principim (anterior to Paolino) among 
the politicians ; and Andrea d’lseniia (1220-1316), 
among the jurisconsults, are worthy of being 
mentioned. 

Tratiato de regimine rectoris (1313-1315), 
Vienna, 1868. a.b. 

PAPER BLOCKAPE. A phrase used to 
denote a blockade maintained by an insufficient 
force or by no force at all. Inteenational 
La%v recpiires that a belligerent power, which 
eiaim.s the riglit of capturing all vessels 
attempting to run in or out of an enemy’s 
port, shall have rendered ingress and egi-ess 
dangerous by sending a ship or ships of war 
to cruise oil the port in question, in such a 
position and in, such numbers that they are 
almost certain to intercept all who approach 
(see Blockade). This is the only kind of 
blockade neutral states are bound to submit to. 
The fourth article of the Declaeation of 
Paeis laid down that “blockades to be binding 
must be effective, that is to say sufficient really 
to prevent access to the coast of the enemy.” 
In drawing up this rule the statesmen of the 
Congi’ess of Paris of 1856 did but formulate an 
accepted priiicipie. The Aemed Netjteality 
(g'.r’.) of 1780 had declared not only that 
there must he evident danger in entering the 
blockaded port from the proximity of the 
blockading squadron, but also that the vessels 
which composed it must be stationary. In 
1800 the second armed neuti’ality added that 
ships were entitled to a warning by the 
coiiiinander of tlie force wffiicli closed the port, 
and might not be captured unless they made 
an attempt to enter after having been warned. 
The great agreement of 1856 was silent as to 
these ffincifiil restraints, upon the undoubted 
right of a belligerent ; but gave the sanction 
of express consent to the just and reasonable, 
rule which .forbids a power at war to interfere- 
with neutral, trade by merely forbidding com- 


merce with its enemy’s ports. This had been 
done often enough in medifeval times, and was 
not unknown as late as the 1 8tli century. But 
the great events of the close of that epoch, and 
the growth of a reasoned system of maritime 
law from the decisions of the prize courts of the 
leading nations of Europe and America, settled 
definitely that a belligerent could not enjoy 
the rights against neutrals given by blockade 
without fulfilling the obligation of maintaining 
his blockade by a sufficient naval force. The 
civilised world has accepted this principle for 
more than a century. The violations of it, 
ordered by Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan de- 
crees, and the retaliatory British Orders in 
Council, w^ere justified on both sides as 
reprisals for the illegal violence of the 
enemy (see Continental System ; Oedees in 
Council). But no attempt was made to show” 
that they were part and parcel of ordinary 
international law. The statement that Great 
Britain upheld paper blockades up to the time 
of the declaration of Paris is entirely destitute 
of foundation (Calvo, Broit International, iv. 
177). The slightest knowledge of the decision 
of Lord Stow^ell, our great judge of the Courts 
of Admiralty during the long war with 
Napoleon, would be sufficient to dispel this 
illusion. Our own country is at one with 
others in insisting upon the wholesome rule 
that belligerent ports cannot be hermetically 
sealed against the commerce of the w”orld by a 
mere paper decree. The great economic im- 
portance, to a country situated as Great Britain 
is, of freedom of access — where possible — to 
the ports of the world, needs no comment. 

[Fanchille, Bu Blocus Maritime, Paris, 1882. — 
Manning, Law of Fations, i., edited by Amos, 
bk. V. ch. vi., London, 1875. — Lawrence, Prm- 
ciples of International Law, pt. iv. ch. v., Boston 
and London, 1895. — Case of the Betsey in C. 
Robinson’s Admiralty Reports, i. 93.] t. j. l. 

PAPER MONEY. See Money. 

PAPER, Taxes on, fall under two heads, 
those on paper as a manufactured article, and 
those on new'spapers and advertisements. (1) 
The tax on paper, varying according to quality, 
was imposed in 1712, increased in 1714; It 
included a duty of Is. a square yard, in addition 
to the ordinary duty, on all printed, painted, 
or stained paper used for hangings or other 
purposes. The yield in ^1793 was in Great 
Britain £83,079, and, the tax being raised in 
1794 and doubled in 1801, while the manu- 
facture vras greatly improved, by 1802 the 
yield had risen to £268,000 for England alone, 
by 1815 to £476,019 for Great Britain. The 
complications attending the incidence and col- 
lection of the duties, apart from the social 
disadvantages produced by taxes on knowledge, 
led in 1836 to the consolidation and simplifica- 
tion of the tax, which was fixed at l-^-d, a 
pound on all sorts of paper alike, except the 
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stained and other paper used for hangings, 
which was now freed altogether. An attempt 
to repeal the whole tax w^as defeated by the 
Lords in 1860, but carried in 1861, at w^hich 
time the yield was about £1,350,000. Many 
reasons combined to turn the scale against the 
taxes ; they were so complex that it was diffi- 
cult for papermakers to understand their 
liabilities ; other manufactures into which 
paper enters, though supposed to be free, were 
virtually taxed ; all other manufactures being 
by this time freed, it was either invidious to 
keep taxes on one, or else unfair to protect it ; 
and as most of the required supply of rags, the 
raw material of paper, could be had in England, 
reciprocal duties were not needed to protect the 
trade against the large export duty on rags 
levied in France. In spite of prophecies to the 
contrary, the manufacture has largely increased 
since the repeal. 

(2) A tax "was first imposed on newspapers 
at the same time as on paper in general, half 
sheets were to pay -J-d., whole sheets Id., and 
every advertisement Is. Each great war saw 
these rates increased, and once in 1789 they 
were raised in time of peace. The highest 
point reached was 3-|d. for half sheets and 4d. 
for whole sheets in 1797, with 3s. 6d. for every 
advertisement before the end of the Freneh 
Revolution war. But the latter tax was 
reduced to Is. 6d. in 1832, and altogether 
repealed in 1853 ; while the tax on newspapers 
was lowered in 1836 to Id., provided the paper 
did not exceed certain limits of size, and was 
repealed in 1855. The newspapers of Great 
Britain paid, in 1749, £16,450 ; in 1815, 
£383,696 ; in 1831 over £552,000. After a 
temporary drop ovdng to the reduction of the 
duty the yield rose again, and at the time of the 
repeal reached £488,010, the immense impetus 
to publication having nearly compensated for’ 
the lowered rate. The advertisement revenue 
rose from £125,000 in 1815 to £181,000 in the 
year of the repeal of the tax. 

[Dowell’s History of Taxation. — Parnell’s 
Financial Reform. — Report of Commissioners of 
Excise, lS35.~M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce . — Porter’s Progress of the Nation; Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 1860, 1861.] E. G. p. 

PAR. On the stock exchange, the nominal 
or face value of a security. With government 
or municipal stocks, and British railway 
stock, “par” is** always taken at £100 — with 
shares in companies, at the amount called up. 
For new issues, before the special settlement has 
taken place (see Settling Day), it is customary 
to give quotations at so much premium,” or 
/‘•'discount” (q.v.), reckoned upon the amount 
called up to date. B. w. b. 

PAR OF EXCHAHGE. See Mint Pae. 

FARAD ISI, Agostino (1736-1783), occu- 
pied one of the earhest established chairs of 
political economy in Italy, and was in his day 


a well-known prose vuiter and poet. In 1772 
Duke Francis III. appointed Paradisi to teach 
economics at the university of Modena, endowed 
by him with new statutes and branches of 
study. Paradisi held this chair until 1780, 
when the new duke, for economy’s sake, 
reduced the pay of the professors. On this 
Paradisi resigned and retired to Reggio, his 
native place, where he died three years later, 
president of instrnction. His unpublished 
I Lezioni di economia cirile were highly valued in 
I his own day. During the last years of his 
teaching Paradisi put them aside to use as a text- 
hook Condillac’s Le commerce et U gonverne- 
ment (published in 1776), which he translated 
and annotated in a work that has also never 
been published. Copies of the manuscript of 
his lectures are in the libraries at Modena and 
Reggio-Emilia. The more important part of 
the work is the special treatment of the sub- 
jects of value and wages. 

In Paradisi’s writings the influence which the 
French philosophy of the 18th centnry exercised 
on his mind may be traced as well as the doctrines 
of the physiocrats. 

Paradisi and Mueatobi were precursors of the 
economic, financial, and administrative reforms 
originated and partly carried out in Modena under 
Duke Hercules III. (reigned 1780 to 1796). 

[Cossa, Saggio di economia jpolitica, Milan, 
1878. — Suite prime cattedre di economia in Italia. 
— Graziani, Le idee economiche degli scrittori 
emiliani e romagnoli, Modena, 1893.] u. K. 

PARAGIUM, holding in equal portions as 
well in rights and privileges as in actual 
property (Ellis). The full scope of the word is 
given by Kelham, who says it ^‘signifies 
equality of name, blood, or dignity ; but more 
especially of land, in the partition of all 
inheritance between co-heirs ; or it is when the 
younger brothers hold their share of the fee of 
the elder brother, and he [holds] of the lord 
and does homage and service, they contributing 
their shares.” On folio 96 5 of Domesday we 
read, xxii. masuroe quas tenebant, xx. homines 
in paragio ; and on folio 51 5, Wislac and 
Aluric, two tenants in capite, are recorded as 
holding in paragio. 

[Ellis, Introd. to Domesday, i. 241. — Kelham, 
Domesday Book illustrated, p. 290. — Pollock and 
Maitland, History of English Law, ii. pp. 261, 
274, 289, treat the subject exhaustively.] 

E. H. 

PARCENERS. When two or more persons 
have become entitled to an estate by descent as 
co-heirs, they are called, in law, coparceners or 
parceners. This happens by the common law 
chiefly in the case of females ; but as the heirs 
of a sister deceased become coparceners with 
the surviving sisters, males may stand in that 
position. 

The custom of gavelkind also led to 
coparcenary among male heirs. It was the 
only form of joint ownership in which the 
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ancient coiiimon law gi’anted the power of 
severing es,tates wntliout iniitnal consent. The 
estate in coparcenaiy devolving on persons by 
the act of the law and not by agreement, it 
was held that no lack of consent should 
prevent a change into a more convenient form 
of ownership. This w’as , formerly done by a 
writ of partition, now abolished by 3 ’ & 4 
Will. lY. c. 27, § 36. AVhen the partition is 
voluntary it ninst be effected by deed, when 
otherwise the aid of the Court of Chancery is 
available. Sales may now be effected under 
31 & 32 Viet. c. 40, and 39 & 40 Yict. c. 
17, and so the difficulties which used to arise 
with regard to mansions and certain commonable 
rights can be avoided. 

Cases of coparcenaiy as early as a.d. 1200 
may be found in F. AY. Maitland’s Select Civil 
Fleas (Seidell Society). 

[Blackstone’s Commentaries. — J. Williams, Law 
of lieM Property. — Brett, Commentaries on 
present laws of Engl,, 1891. — Pollock and Mait- 
land, History of English Laic, ii. pp. 272-276, 
304.] R. H. 

PARDESSUS, Jean Marie (1772-1853), 
a lawyer, judge at the Coicr de Cassation 
(supreme court), professor of commercial law, 
and at various times a member of the French 
representative assemblies. His Collection des 
Lots Maritimes anterieures au XVIII^ Slide 
(Paris, 6 vols., 1828-39) gives the ori^nal text 
and French translations of all maritime laws 
from the remotest periods, witli notes and a 
historical introduction. The fii*st eleven chapters 
(Anticpiity and Middle Ages) were reprinted 
separately in 1847 under the title of Us et 
' Co'uturiies de la Mer (2 vols.). 

Pardessus also published Lettres de Change, 
(1807) a treatise on bills of exchange ; Servi- 
tudes (1829) on legal liabilities of property and 
Cours de Droit Commercial (1831). e. ca. 

PARE, AAAlliam (1805-1873), son of a 
Birmingliain cabinetmaker and upholsterer, 
was one of the earliest and ablest of the 
disciples of Robert Given, having been con- 
verted to his doctrines by AA^iiliam Thompson, 
wliose Inquiry into the principles of the dis- 
trllniUon of Wealth, published in 1824, he 
re-edited in 1850. He was corresponding 
secretary of the tirst Birmingham co-operative 
sodety, and Mr. Holyoake says of him that 
‘•'he was at his death the oldest and best 
informed co-operator in England.” He was 
compelled .to resign the office of ' registrar of 
births, deaths, and marriages in Birmingham, 
in coiise«pence of Dr. Philpotts, then Bishop 
,of Exeteig^hadng brought before, the House of' 
Lords the fact that he sympathised mth socialist 
views. He became an active apostle of Owen’s 
.system ; he undertook several missionary 
.tours” for, the purpose of preaching it, and' 
,W'as for, some .time governor of the .Owenite' 
.community of Harmony Hall in Hampshire. 


His writings are : The Claims of Capital and 
Labour: with a sketch of practical measures for 
their conciliation — a paper read before the Dublin 
Statistical Society, 1854. The immediate occasion 
of this paper was the strike and lock-out at Preston 
in 1853-54. The measures he suggests are (1) a 
reform of our money laws which would abolish i 
the use of gold, or of anything in itself valuable, | 
as a measure of value. This seems to point to I 
the adoption of Owen’s system of Labour notes « 
(see Labour Exchange) ; (2) universal and com- | 
pulsory education and industrial training from a \ 
very early age. This does not necessarily imply, ! 
hnt was probably in his thought connected with, : 
an associative, as opposed to the domestic, rearing • 
of the young ; (3) an alteration in the law of 
partnership, giving not only limited liability (see ? 
Liab-Tlity, Limited), but a limited authority and I 
control ; (4) the formation of Industrial Colonies ] 
[q.v.) at home by funds advanced on loan by the 
state, as a practical recognition of the right to 
labour. — Equitable Commerce, or Cost the limit of 
Price, read before the British Association, 1855, 
the object of which was to explain and defend the 
labour exchanges devised by Owen and carried on 
in establishments founded by him in London and 
Birmingham. — A Plan for the suppression of the 
Predatory Classes, a paper read before the Social 
Science Association, 1862. The plan was that 
all premises serving as harbours for the criminal 
cksses, or in any way used in complicity with 
ffim or their practices, should bear the whole 
burden of the taxation necessary for the detection 
and punishment of crime, so that the owners 
would be forced either to obtain honest tenants 
or dispose of their property to those who would. — 
Co-operative Agriculture : a solution of the Land 
Question, 1870, in which is given an account, 
founded on personal observation, of a co-operative 
agricultural association established in 1880 by 
Mr. John Scott Yandelenr, a resident Irish 
landlord of position, on Ms estate of 618 acres 
at Ralahine in the county of Clare (see Co- 
operative Farming). This experiment, notwith- 
standing the ignorance and previous turbulent 
disposition of the labourers, seems to have been for 
some time eminently successful, both economically 
and in its moral influences, and to have failed only 
in consequence of the proprietor’s financial ruin 
and flight to America, caused by his gambling 
propensities. The hook is mainly a narrative of 
facts, written in a lively and readable style, and 
tbe story told in it certainly deserves attention 
from ail who take a practical interest in improving 
the condition of the agricultural population. The 
Ralahine system did not, conform to any standard 
type. It might he called a modification of the 
niitaifie system (see MfeAYAGE), the tenants pay- 
ing to thelandlord not a proportion of the 
produce, but a fixed amount. Pare was one of 
Owen’s literary executors, and, at the time of his 
death, was preparing a life of him from the large 
collection of letters and other documents wh ich he 
'had in Ms hands. ' . 

[HolyoakeAs Hist, of Co-operation, voLi, pp. 86, 

89, 145, 282, 3o8, and his Sixty Years of an 
Agitatods Life, vol. i. p. 40.— E. T. Craig, 
of Ralahine (London), 1SS2, pp. 158, 161. Inter 
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alia^ Owen’s Labour notes were tried there (p. 7 5, 
etc.), (see Labour Exchange). Also an article 
partly founded on family information, in the 
Dictionary of National Biography.'] J. k. i. 

PARIEU, Felix Esquirou de (1815-1893), 
was born at Anrillac, and died in Paris. As 
an economist his name is particularly connected 
with two questions — the Income Tax and 
Monometallism, on both which he displayed 
great erudition supported by remarkable literary 
talent. After having practised with distinction 
as a lawyer at Pdom, he was elected by the 
department of the Cantai in April 1848 to the 
national constituent assembly. He succeeded 
in attracting attention there by his intelligence 
in economic questions. Fie was directed to 
draw up in the name of a parliamentary com- 
mission, 1st September 1848, a report on a plan 
for a progressive tax on successions and dona- 
tions, including any Donatio Mortis Causa ; 
and in his report he substituted the principle 
of proportionality for that of progression. On 
the 30 til of the same month he made another 
report on the income tax. The minister of 
finance had proposed a tax levied by assessment 
{Impdt de rSparUtion) of 60,000,000 francs (say 
£2,400,000). M. de Parieu transformed this 
into a tax levied by a percentage of 3 per cent 
{Imp6t de quotiU de S per cent). This tax 
applied to all personal property, even “to 
income derived from the funds ; it was not, 
how^ever, proposed as a single tax, as it was to 
take its place by the side of other taxes. 

These two proposed bills came to nothing ; 
but they had at least the useful result that 
they impelled De Parieu to publish first the 
Histoire des imp6ts g6niraux sur la propriiU ei le 
remnu^ 8vo, 1856, and then the TraiU des 
impdts consid&Tis sous le rapport Mstorigue^ 
economique et politique en France et d Vitranger. 
which last went through two editions, the 1st 
in 5 vols. 8vo (1862-64), the 2nd in 4 vols. 
8 VO (1866-67). These two works, now out of 
print, have taken their place as classic. The 
first won for the author admission to the 
Institut (Academie des Sciences morales et 
poUtiques) in 1856. The question of mono- 
metallism on gold succeeded in his thoughts to 
that of the income tax. In 1857 he, almost 
alone, proposed the 2 5 -franc piece, and gold 
as the standard. The object that henceforth 
he aimed at was the subordination of silver to 
gold and the est§<bliShment in all countries of 
gold monies of the same weight and value. As 
a politician M. de Parieu was a member of the 
constituent and legislative assembly of 1848, 
minister of public education from October 1849 
to June 1851 ; member of the council of state, 
1852-56 ; vice-president of this council, 1855-70 ; 
minister president of the council of state in 
the cabinet of Olivier ; a member of the national 
assembly ; then, after the Franco-German war, 
a senator until 1884. 


A short time before the fall of the second 
empire De Parieu published an argumeiitativa 
work ; Frincipies de la Science Politique, 8vo. 
Pure democracy, that is to say the republic, 
does not figure in this work as the ideal of 
the author who, it should be remembered, 
approved though he did not take part in the 
coup d’etat of 2nd December 1851. a. c. f. 

PARIS-DUVERHEY, Joseph (died 1770), 
born at Moras near Grenoble, died near Chateau 
Thierry, was the third in order of birth of the 
four brothers Paris, and first in that of capacity. 
The eldest, Antoine Paris, was guardian of the 
royal treasury, an ofiice from which he retired 
in 1730 in favour of his youngest brother 
Jacques Plris de Montmartel. The second of 
the brothers called himself Pfiris de la 
Montagne, from the sign (d la Montague) of 
the inn his father kept. The father, who him- 
self possessed considerable ability, established 
each of his sons in a vocation requiring first- 
rate business capacity. During the last years 
of the reign of Louis XIY., the brothers Paris, 
who always lived together on the most affec- 
tionate terms, undertook the commissariat 
service for the forces stationed in Flanders 
and on the Italian frontier. They themselves,, 
no doubt, obtained great profits from this,, 
while by their good administration, the 
promptitude of their decisions, and their in- 
telligent forethought, they were enabled to 
render great services to the armies. 

Under the regency, the committee of 
finance, presided over by the Duo de Hoailles, 
accepted favourably (1716) the financial plans 
of Pfiris-Duverney, which for some time counter- 
balanced the growing influence of Law, by 
arranging in shares the lease of the farm of the 
taxes (see Farmer General) which they had 
secured by contract at an annual payment of 
48|- millions. This enterprise, a rival to that 
of the Scotch financier, was called by the 
people Anti-Systhme. 

Law, by his influence, succeeded in annulling 
the lease of the farm of the taxes, which he 
undertook at the rate of 52 millions. The 
brothers P^ris then fell into disgrace and were 
even exiled from their native country so long 
as the SYSTkME lasted. When Law sank, the 
real minister of finance was Paris-Duverney, the 
official controllers-general continuing only for 
the sake of appearances. It was Pffiis-Duverney 
who broke with the SysUme, and estahlished 
that enomious operation, the Yisa, which 
examined into the private property of more 
than 500,000 persons who had more or less 
had a share in the transactions of the SysUme. 

It must be admitted that the energy of the 
rival of Law sometimes went too far, betraying 
him even into arbitrary acts, but his reputa- 
tion of honesty never suffered. PIris-Duverney 
was reproached for having too systematically 
opposed the ideas of the author of the Systeme-. 
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AVlien Cardinal de Fleury attained power, 
the brothers Paris again fell into disgrace ; 
Paris - Diiverney was even imprisoned in the 
Bastille for two ears (1727-28). Justice, how- 
ever, was done him. in the end, when it was 
found that there were no grounds whatever for 
tlie charge brought against him. 

Paris-Duverney left many works in manuscript 
which have never been printed. This is a real 
loss considering tlieir subjects, and that they are 
the work of so eminent a financier. 

The list of his works according to Lnchet is : 
TraMe des monnaies de France depuis le commence- 
ment de la ononarcMe jusquau 1°^ Janvier 17^4- 
— TraiU des domaines dio roi depuis lear origine 
jusqumi Janvier 17B5.-~Traite des gabelles 
■de France depuis leur commencement jusqu’au 
Janvier 1726. — Traiti des rentes depuis 
Francois F^ jiisqidcl Vannee 1726. — Traite des 
colonies frangaises et de leur commerce depuis 
■ leur fondation jusqud Vannie 1723. — TraiU des 
changes crces ou supprimh dep7iis 1689 jusqu'au 
F^' hecembre 1721. — Depouilkment des droits 
existanis sur les marehandises contenus dans le 
iarif de 1664 jusgu'd Van 1726, avec les varia- 
Hons arri'iUes sur chaque espece. 

A remarkable hook has been attributed to him, 
Fxamendulivre intitule: Reflexions politiques sur 
■les finances et le commerce par Dutot, 1740, 2 vols. 
12mo, a review of the principle an<l effects of the 
Systhne. The warmth with which the writer 
defends the is thought to show that he was 
the author of it. 

The different operations of Law’s scheme “are 
ex[)lamed so fully, so clearly, and with so much 
order and distinctness, by Mr. Bii-Verney, in his 
‘Examination of the Political Beffectious upon 
Commerce and Finances of Mr. Bu Tot,’ that I 
shall not give any account of them” (Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Ncdions, bk. ii. ch. ii. p. 139, ed. M‘C.). 
Tlie Mxwnmi is also referred to in bk. ii. ch. iii. 
and in bk. v. cli, iii. p. 414. 

[A very interesting life of Paris-Buverney is 
contained in a little volume attributed to M. de 
Lucliet, Ilistoires des Messieurs Fdris, 1776, 12mo, 
See also iJict. de V icon, politique.l a. c.f. 

PARISH. The importance of the parish 
for ci vil purposes dates from the Tudor period. 
Originally the smallest administrative unit was 
the townslilp, upon which the ecclesiastical 
parish wars iisiiall}^ modelled. With the rise of 
feudalism the Township was ti-ansfomed into 
the Manor. But in the 16th century the 
manorial system had decayed, whilst the ecclesi- 
astical organisation of the parish was in full 
vigour. The churchwardens took care of the 
church hibric, and the vestry or assembly of 
householders met in the church under the 
presidency of the incumbent. Under Henry 
VIII. the church%vardens were charged vdtli 
the relief of the poor. The poor law of Eliza- 
beth, passed in 1601, directed that two justices 
of the peace dwelling in or near the parish 
should appoint overseers of the poor, who were 
to act with the churchwardens in this business.. 
.•In act of Philip and Mary laid upon the parish 


the maintenance of highways, and created the 
office of parish surveyor. During three centuries 
the parish continued to be, under the county 
and the corporate town, the most important 
administrative subdivision. But it proved 
unsatisfactory, especially for the purposes of 
poor relief. Accordingly, the new poor law of 
1834 created unions of parishes and transferred ^ 
to them the relief of the poor. Subsequent j 
legislation made similar changes vdth reference f 
to public health and to highways. Thus tlie 
jiarish came to be little more than a constituent 
unit of the union, and a district for the collec- 
tion of rates and the preparation of jury lists 
and parliamentary and municipal registers. 

An attempt to reform the larger parishes was 
made in 1831. Hohhoiise’s Act enabled 
parishes with 800 rated householders and 
upwards to choose a select vestry. Alike in 
the meetings of the common vestry and in the i 
election of the select vestry the plural vote was ; 
admitted, and a large ratepayer might have as ; 
many as six votes. The incumbent was ex 
officio chairman in the select as well as in the ! 
common vestry, and the churchwardens still / 
had equal powers with the overseers. Thus 
the ecclesiastical and the civil administration [ 
of the parish were still united. But the ecclesi- I 
astical and the poor-law parish did not always 
coincide, owing to the frequent subdivision of 
the ecclesiastical parish in recent times. There 
are in England about 15,000 poor-law parishes, 
varjring gi'eatly in extent and population. The 
majority have from 300 to 1000 inhabitants, 
but many have less than 60. 

The Local Government Act 1894 (56 & 

67 Viet. c. 73) has made a parochial revolu- 
tion. Its principal objects were (1) to separate 
the civil from the ecclesiastical organisation of 
the parish ; (2) to render the constitution of 
the parish absolutely democratic ; (3) to en- 
large considerably the powers of the parochial 
authority. The act applies to all parishes not 
included in the metropolis, in a corporate tovui, 
or in a local board district. The parish is 
defined as a place for which a separate poor- 
rate is or can he made, or for which a separate 
overseer is or can be appointed. The act pro- 
vides that every rural poor-law parish, having 
a population of 300 or upwards, shall have a 
parish council. Parishes with less than 300 
inhabitants may have councils if the inhabitants 
wish and the county council approves. Other- 
mse they may be gi*ouped with neighbouring 
parishes. Every parish to which the act 
applies is to have a parish meeting. The 
I>arish meeting consists of all persons on the 
local government register or parliamentary 
register, who each have one vote and no more. 

It assembles at least once a year, and elects 
the parish council if there is one. "Where there 
is no parish council, the parish meeting has 
all the powers of the former vestry. It has 
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power to adopt certain acts relating to baths 
and washhouses, recreation grounds, free lib- 
raries, etc. ; to sanction the sale or exchange 
of parish property, and to incur any expense 
not involving a loan or a rate of more than 
3d. in the pound. It must ax^x^oint a chair- 
man, and may appoint a committee to transact 
routine business. 

The x^arish council is to be elected annually 
at a x^^idsh meeting. Any person having a 
vote in the parish meeting, and any person who 
has resided twelve months in the parish, is 
eligible as a councillor. Each elector has one 
vote for each of the number of persons to be 
elected. The number of councillors is to be 
fixed by the county council, but must not be 
less than five or more than fifteen. The council 
must elect a chairman who will hold office for 
the year. It is a body corporate, and has power 
to hold lands vdthout license in mortmain. 
The parish council is to take over all the powers 
formerly exercised by the vestry, except those 
relating to church business, and the powers of 
boards of guardians with respect to allotments 
and small holdings. It has power to acquhe 
land for public buildings, recreation grounds, 
allotments, etc. If it fails to obtain land for 
any of these purposes, it may petition the 
county council, which may make an order com- 
X^elling owners to sell the land requhed. If 
the county council refuse to make an order, the 
parish council may petition the Local Govern- 
ment Board. If any owner feels aggrieved by 
an order of the county council, he may present a i 
memorial to the Local Government Board. In 
either case, the Local Government Board vill 
institute a local inquiry, and make such an 
order as it thinks fit, which will be final. No 
additional allowance is to be made for com- 
Xnilsory piuchase. The parish council has, sub- 
ject to similar qualifications, a power of hiring 
land compulsorily for allotments. It has also 
extensive powers mth respect to parochial 
charities other than ecclesiastical. It may not 
enter on exx^enditure which will involve a loan 
or a rate exceeding 6d. in the pound, without 
the sanction of the county council. The jjosi- 
tion of the former . officers of the x^arish is 
changed by the act. The tncumbent and the 
churchwardens are now deprived of all authority 
■except in church business. The overseers, 
formerly aj)pointed by the justices, are now to be 
appointed by the parish council. Some of their 
functions are transferred to the council itself. 

[Gneist, Constitutional History of England , — 
Wright and Hobhonse, Local Government and 
Taxation (last ed. by Hobhonse and Fansliawe) ; 
the editions of the Local Government Acif 1894, 
by Hnmphrej^s and Ryde. — Emery, Complete 
Guide to Local Government Act, — E. Jenks, Eng. 

A Methuen, 1896.] F. c. M. 

PARITY OF YALXJE. A term used for a 
variable par as between gold and silver ex- 


changes. In the Indian exchanges, so long as 
the mints were ox)en, the value of . the rupee 
was Lfi- of the xnice of an ounce of standard 
silver, about S per cent for charges, and 
the parity was found by multiplying the day’s 
price by *383. The mints being closed, the 
rupee becomes a protected nionox:)oly, and its 
value is a matter of negotiation. 

Calculations as to parity are also required in 
bullion transactions between London and various 
foreign markets. In London, quotations for 
gold and silver are always for standard fineness 
— i.e. 916 ‘6, and 925 respectively. In Paris 
and Berlin both metals are quoted fine ; in 
Hew York gold is quoted for 900, and silver 
for 999 fine. n. w. b. 

PAEK. See Forests, Medieval. 

PARK, James Alan (1763-1838), English 
judge, was called to the bar in 1784. 

In 1816, Park was appointed a judge of the 
court of common pleas. He published (1787) his 
Law of Marine Insurance, a standard work, which 
X^assed through many editions, and was written 
under the direct encouragement of Lord Mansfield. 

[Biographical Dictionary of English Judges, by 
E. Foss.] H.E.E. 

PARKER, Henry (1604-1651), barrister-at- 
law, was the author of twenty-four political pamph- 
lets oil the popular side (1640-47, 1650-51), of one 
on Reformation in Courts and cases testamentary 
(1650), and of one, Of a Free Trade, a discourse 
seriously recommending to our nation the wonderful 
benefits of trade, especially of a rightly governed 
and ordered troAe, setting forth also most clearly 
the relative nature, degrees, and qualifications of 
lihertie which is ever to he enlarged or restrained 
according to that good which it relates to as that 
is more or less ample (1648). The latter was 
written during his sojourn at Hamburg (1647-49) 
{Gentleman' s Magazine, xxxv. 109) as secretary to 
the Merchant Adventurers there {Cal, of State 
Papers, Dom, Ser,, 1649-50, p. 34). It is a 
defence of the privileges of the Merchant Adven- 
turers against the attacks of “free traders,” like 
Brent, in his Discourse consisting of motives for 
the enlargement of freedom of Trade (1645), and 
Violet, Advancement of Merchandise (1651, 
X 3 p. 10-12), and reads like a clever abridgment 
of J. Wheeler’s Treatise on Commerce (1601). 
He attacks Interlopers (individual merchants) 
and “pedlars” (retail traders), and although, like 
Wheeler {l.c, p. 101 et seq.) he repudiates the 
charge that his company is a monopolist, he 
defends “stinting” (limiting exports) ; the practice 
of selling at Hamburg and Antwerp only, and 
only on certain days ; apprenticeshix>, etc. ; and 
I advocates more “reglement of trade’’ on the 
usual ground that trade would become “over- 
stocked,” “confused,” and “straggling,” and 
would very soon die unless it was “well ordered.” 

Order, he thinks, will prove an economy, and 
priming will promote trade ; and trade magnifies 
a nation more than war does. Like war, trade is 
an outcome of men’s “ wolvish” instincts which 
when pressed into the seridce of the state are 
turned into virtues (pp. 18, 19). Ralegh’s 
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ideal of the state mercliant, and envy and praise 
of Holland, are always present to his imagination ; 
and he praises his company for its religion, law, 
charity, navy, and diplomacy rather than its 
wealth. He is more of a politician than an econ- 
omist. Indeed his views on wealth are indistinct. 
In an age when IIaddison {England's looking in 
and out, 1640), Battie {M erchant' s Remonstrance, 
1648), and Robinson {Frojmals in order to the 
Peox^lds Freedom, 1652) dinned into willing ears 
that trade only enriches if there are net exports 
which bring in money ; and when Potter modified 
this theory his doctrine that money is a mere 
security for obtaining “things of real value ” {Key 
of Wealth, 1650) ; and Maddison {l,c. p. 11), L. 
Roberts {Treamre of Traffhz, 1641, p. 22), and 
hiXdwarpts {The AdmcaM, 1651, p. 13) under- 
mined the application of the theory by urging 
that *^*no lawns are prevalent against gain,’' 
Parker wTote : “Exports conduce perhaps more to 
profit, and things imported to securance ; yet . . . 
both . . . conduce to both. Native commodities 
more immediately afford ns treasure : and forrain 
commodities are more usually materials for 
shipping, etc., . . . yet sometimes we retayle the 
same to strangers for gain ” (“profit " and “gain " 
mean money), a sentence to which neither Missel- 
den nor Malynes could have objected. Ha 
clearly wdshes to face both ways. J. D. R. 

PARLIAMENT, ROLLS OF. This name 
has been given to the ancient records of the 
proceedings of parliament kept by the clerks of 
tlie chanceiy. They extend from the sixth 
year of Edward 1. to the nineteenth year of 
Henry VIL 1278-1503 a.d. In later times 
their place has been supplied by the journals 
of the tWR") Houses. The journals of the House 
of Lords began in the first year of Henry VIII. 
1509 A.D., and the journals of the House of 
Commons in the first year of Edward VI. 1547 
A.D, In 1832, the Rolls of Parliament vrere 
piihlished in six volumes, folio, under the title 
Eotiili Parliamuntorum %t et Petitiones et 
Placita in Parliammilo. F. o. M. 

PARNELL, Henry Brooke (1776-1842), 
afterwards first Baron Congleton, the son of 
Sir John Parnell, was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, wdiich he left without taking a 
degree, and entered the Irish parliament as 
member for Maryborough in 1797. In 1802 
lie represented Queen’s County in the first 
parliament of the Hnited Kingdom, and soon, 
either through natural leaning or some force 
of c:ircumstaiices, began to associate himself 
with movements of an economic character. On 
IS til April 1809 he introduced a resolution 
for assimilating Irish CtiERENoy (g.-'U.) to that 
of the rest of the United Kingdom. On lOtli 
Peb. 1810 he became a member of the 
Bullion Committee. He was chairman of 
the select committee of 1813 to inquire into i 
the corn trade of the United Kingdom. In 
July 1819 he brought forward serious retrench- 
ment resolutions; he had somewhat ■ severe 
ideas of public economy, and when he became 


secretary at war, 4tli April 1831, made such 
a point of reducing the army estimates, that 
his colleagues had to part wdth him, and he 
relinquished his office in 1832. Nevertheless 
he returned to office under Lord Melbourne on 
14th May 1835, as paymaster-general. He 
committed suicide in 1842. 

His best-kno'^vn wm-’k is that on Financial 
R.efor 7 n, London, 1830. His main contention is 
that the public expenditure was overgrown, and 
that, especially in the non-productive services, con- 
siderable reductions could be effected. Of his other 
economic works the principal were, Observations 
on the State of the Cnrrency in Ireland, Dublin, 
1804. — PHnciyles of Currency and Exchmige, 
illustrated hy observations on the State of Ireland, 
Dublin, 1805. — A Treatise on the Corn Laws and 
Agriculture, London, 1809. — Observations on the 
Irish Butter Acts, London, 1825. — Observatio7is 
on Paper Money, Banking, and Overtrading, 
London, 1827. — A plain statement of the Power 
of the Bank of England and the use it has mad,e 
of it (published anonymously), 1832. — A 
Treatise on Roads, London, 1833. 

[Dictionary of National Biography. 1 C. A. H. 

PARQUET (Fr. an enclosure). On public 
bourses the railed -in space within which the 
privileged brokers or csgents de ehavjge (see 
Change, Agents de) carry on them opera- 
tions ; the word is also employed to distinguish 
the official market from the outside market or 
CoHLis-SE (g.'y.). By extension the two words 
are applied to the business itself, for example, 
“the parquet was weak, the coulisse firm,” 
many securities being dealt in on both. In 
legal phraseology the parquet is the office of 
the public prosecutor in the law courts, or the 
officers appointed by the minister of justice to 
set in motion the action of the law in criminal 
affairs or in civil proceedings when they are 
matters of public policy. T. L. 

PARS OF EXCHANGE. See Exchange. 
Foreign. 

PARSIMONY. See Thrift. 

PARTICULAR AVERAGE. The losses 
provided against by marine insui’ances are 
“total loss” and “partial loss.” 

Partial loss is either a general average loss'’ 
or a ‘^particular average loss.” Total loss is 
either actual or constructive. When the subject 
matter is destroyed or irreparably damaged, or 
when the assured is irretrievably deprived thereof, 
there is an “ actual total loss ” (Marine Insurance 
Bill, § 57 [1]). A “ consMctipe total loss” is, on 
the other hand, said to arise {a) in the case of a 
ship, when the insured ship is so damaged that 
the expense of repair would exceed the value of 
the ship when repaired; {b) in any other case, 
when the subject matter is so damaged, or 
affected hy a peril insured against, that, having 
regard to cost, it is not reasonable to require the 
adventure to be prosecuted to its termination 
(Marine Insurance Bill, § 60). 

G&nej'al average arises whenever part of the 
cargo is sacrificed, or some expenditui’e is incurred 
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for tlie benefit of the ship and cargo generaUyj e,g. 
■when goods are thrown overboard for the purpose 
of lightening the ship. The value of the lost goods 
or the amount of the expenditure is, in such a 
case, made up to the person concerned by contri- 
butions payable by the owners of the ship and 
cargo in proportion to the value of their respective 
interests, and they in their turn, if the insurance 
covers general average, are reimbursed by the 
underwriters. A particular average loss,” on 
the other hand, is a partial loss which falls on 
the owner of the goods affected by it exclusively 
{e.g. damage done to goods by sea-water is a 
particular average loss, unless the goods are so 
badly damaged that a case of “ total loss ” arises, 
in which event the goods are handed over to the 
underwriters, and the assured receives the full 
amount of the insurance). 

In many cases it is doubtful whether a total 
loss may be claimed for, or whether there is only 
a claim for compensation under the head of 
particular average. 

If the claim is made in respect of “constructive” 
total loss, notice of abandonment must be given 
within the usual time, and the underwiiters have 
then to determine whether they will admit or 
contest the claim, and in the event of the parties 
not being able to agree, the question must be 
decided by arbitration or litigation. 

A policy drawn up in the ordinary form contains 
the following clauses : — 

“(a) Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seed are 
warranted free from average, unless general, or th 
ship be stranded. 

(5) Sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins 
are warranted free from average under £5 per cent. 
And also — 

(c) All other goods, also the ship and freight, 
are warranted free from average under £S per cent. 
unless the ship be stranded.” 

This means that, except in so far as the common- 
form policy is varied by special agi*eement, the 
underwriters do not insure the goods mentioned 
under (a) against particular average in ordinary 
cases, but that if the ship be stranded, particular 
average is insured against ; that the goods men- 
tioned under (5) are not insured against particular 
average unless it diminishes the value of the goods 
to an extent exceeding 5 per cent of the insured 
value ; and that all goods not mentioned under 
{a) and (6) are insured against particular average 
diminishing their value to an extent exceeding 
3 per cent, and against particular average of any 
sort arising in the event of the ship being stranded. 
In modern commercial usage an insurance which 
covers total loss, general and particular average 
is called an insurance “against all risks,” and an 
insurance against total loss and general average 
only is called f. p. a. (free of particular average). 

[Smith, 3£ercantile Law, ed. by Macdonell, 
10th edition, 1890. — Gow, W., Marine Insurance^ 
Macmillan, 1893 ; and see the Marine Insurance 
Bill, intended to codify the law of marine insur- 
ance.] E. s. 

PARTICULAR ESTATE. A particular 
estate (Lat. particula, a small portion) si^ifies 
a limited interest in lands or tenements,, an 
interest less than the fee simple estate, which is 
VOL. III. 


the largest interest that an English subject can 
have in land. An estate for life is an example 
of a particular estate. 

[Williams, Principles of the Law of Pineal Pro- 
perty. — Bigby, History of the Load of Real Pro- 
perty.] F. 0 . M. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

Partnership, History of, p. 65 , Partnersliip, Canonist 

Theory, p. CS ; Partnership, Form of, as Coinraandite 

p. 6S ; Partnership, Industrial, p. 69 ; Partnership, 

Law of, p. 69 ; Partnership, Medireval, p, 71. 

Paetnehship, History of. Sir Henry Maine’s 
statement, Ancient Laio, p. 170, that the progress 
of society leads to the substitution of contractual 
relations for relations imposed by those natural 
and legal conditions atfecting individuals which 
are known nnder the name of status, is borne 
out by the history of the law of partnership. 
Some form of association for economic purposes 
seems to have existed in very remote times. 
Tablets inscribed with cuneiform characters have 
been discovered which show that associations 
established for mercantile purposes and trading, 
under a kind of trade-name, existed in Assyria 
more than twenty centuries before the present 
era, and the principle of uniting funds for 
common objects was well known in ancient 
Greece. Gains refers to a law of Solon (see 
Justinian’s Digest, 47, 22, 4), in which the 
objects are named for which autonomous societies 
existed. They include trade {ek iyvopiav) as 
well as the less cred'itable occupation of piracy 
(irri \elav olxl^y^evoC). 

There is also a well-known passage in Aristotle 
{Etli. Nie. viii. 11), in which such associations 
{KoivoivLat) for a common object are mentioned, 
the object being either the prosecution of gain 
or some convivial or domestic purpose such as 
the sharing of meals, the members in that case 
being called cijco-ltol, and a certain class of 
societies known as ipavoi are referred to by 
some of the Attic orators (see Meier and 
Schomann’s Attischer Prozess, edited by Lipsius, 
1883-1887, pp. 637-643). Information about 
oriental and Greek partnerships is, however, 
too scanty to enable us to form an opinion as 
v^o their origin and history. 

It is only when we proceed to examine the 
legal history of the Roman republic and empire 
that more reliable data are discovered, and 
from these it is clear that the Roman Societas 
in its original form was not the result of con- 
tract, but of natural ties. Roman family rela- 
tions must always be looked on from two 
aspects. The “ agnatic ” family is an economic 
■unit under the authority of a head, in whom the 
property is vested and under whose potestas all 
the members of the family are placed. Emanci- 
pated sons and married daughters brought under 
another man’s potestas cease to belong to the 
agnatic family. On the other hand, the ‘-cog- 
natic” family comprises all the children, and 
theii* issue without reference to potestas ; it is 
not a unit for economic purposes, but its 
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members are lield together b}?- various ties, one 
being the respect, obscquium. due to the common 
ancestor. ’ 

Thus it comes that even after the death of 
the father, brotlxers and sisters are held to- 
gether ; they remain members of the cognatic 
family which is called the secia, a word derived 
from the same root as ohscqumrii and exseqmae 
— which latter expression denotes the funeral 
rites which the cognatic family had to attend 
to, on the ancestor’s death — and is also etymo- 
logically conneeted with sodetas, and as the 
father’s estate was generally bequeathed to them 
as teiiants in common (though the right of the 
cognates to inherit w-as establislied at a later 
period only), they frequently found it convenient 
not to divide the property, but to administer 
it for their coinnion advantage. When q>roperty 
was left to several persons as tenants in common, 
the individual shares were general^ ascertained 
by lot : lienee the Greek \vord for inheritance 
is /e\7;/}oj'og£a = t]iat wdiich is ascertained by lot ; 
the division by lot is also indicated in the Latin 
word consortiiiin, but tliat word also shows that 
it was customary to keep the parts together. 
Thus bvoch*‘rs and sisters who, having in their 
father’s lifetime been members of the same sccta 
or suckf'i.-^, were also called sodi, frequently kept 
tlie inhedled property together, and used or 
traded ivith it i'or tlieir common advantage. 

Another instance of common ownership under 
the name of sodetas is also of importance in 
connection with our subject. In tlie same way 
as the emancipated children were bound together 
by the common tie of obsequium, the slave who 
had received his freedom owed this obsequnwi 
to his former master. One of the ways to 
enforce this duty was to impose the condition 
that, on its being neglected, the master should 
be entitled to a share in the freedman’s goods, 
which in that event were held in common by 
the patrojins and Ubertm in the same way as 
inherited property was held in common by 
tlie fratermmi consortium ; the name sodetas^ 
which, as shown above, was derived from the 
family relation, was also applied to tliis relation, 
w'hich was one of contractual partnership. 

But the voluntary association of several 
ysersons to carry on business on joint account 
was not immediately evolved out of the types of 
association to which have refeiTed. A third 
class of sodetas began to be formed at the time 
of the second Punic War for the purpose of con- 
iructiiig lor the supplies to be furnished to the 
Ibunan army (see Livius, xxiii. 48 (539)), and 
tlie sothdies who farmed the state revenues, 
Tt'ctigoUiau publlcorum sodi, were also organised 
on a similar plan. These societies, known by 
the collective name of sodetaUs puhlicanoruni, 
liad corporate rights, and ditfered therefore 
from partnerships in the ordinary sense, but 
tliey no doubt called attention to the possibility 
of joining funds for purposes of profit. — For 


fuller information on the early history of 
partnerships and trading societies in Rome, see 
Leist, GcsekicUe der Eomischen Sodetas, from 
w'hich wmrk the information given above is 
mainly derived. 

There were therefore two kinds of association 
known during the times of the Roman republic : 
the one resulting from natural ties, being either 
the fratermim consortium or the common owner- 
ship in the goods of a freedman -who had 
neglected the obsequium due to his patromes ; 
the other resulting from voluntary association 
for purposes of gain, but being more like a 
trading corporation than like a partnership. 
During the classical period of Rome, which 
began soon after the foundation of the empire, 
associations began to be formed of a private 
nature, and partaking of many legal character- 
istics of the ancient family societies, hut entirely 
voluntary, and established for purposes of gain 
like the above-mentioned trading corporations. 
At this later stage all partnerships were the 
result of contract, and we see from an enumera- 
tion made by Uipian (about 200 a.d.) that 
they referred either to tlie whole of the present 
and future property of the partners, sodetates 
onmium bonorum, or were entered upon for some 
particular transaction, negotiationis alicujus, 
or for farming taxes, or for the joint manage- 
ment of one particular object of jiroperty, 
sodekdes miius rei (see Justinian’s Dig. 17, 2, 
5). Paulus, one of Ulpian’s contemporaries, gives 
an instance of a professional partnership (“duo 
societatem coierunt ut grammaticam docerent 
et quod ex eo artilicio quaestus fecissent, com- 
mune eoriim esset,” Dicf. 17, 2, 71). The legal 
characteristics of private partnerships as distin- 
guished from trading corporations are at that 
time clearly recognised (see the quotation from 
Pomponius, Dig. 17, 2, 59, and see also Dig. 3, 
4, 1, pr.), and it is also pointed out by the 
jurists of that period that not all the partners 
need necessarily contribute capital, as a partner’s 
work may entitle him to a share of the profits 
(“saepe eniiii opera alicujus pro pecunia valet ” 
Gains, iii. § 149, see also Dig. 17, 2, 5, § 1). 
Much attention was already given to the details 
of partnership arrangements, such as the division 
of profits and losses {Inst. 3, 25, § 1, § 2 i ; 
Gains, iii. §§ 149, 150 ; Dig. 17, 2, 29, § 2 i ; 
ihid. 17, 2, 30), the degree of diligence required 
from partners {Dig. 17, 2, 72), and the events 
wdiich cause a partnership to^be dissolved {Inst. 
3, 25, § 5, i; Dig. 17, 2, 65, §§ 3, 5 ; ihid 
17, 2, 70). Even minute points, such as the 
question whether a partner who is wmunded in 
trying to protect the partnership property is 
entitled to recover his medical expenses from 
the partnership (see Dig, 17, 2, 60, and 61), are 
discussed with great elaboration. It must, 
how'ever, be pointed out that, notwithstanding 
many similarities, the partnership of the classical 
as w-ell as of the earlier periods of Roman law 
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is essentially different from the partnership of 
our days. No broad distinction is drawn in 
Roman law between common ownership of 
property and the mere sharing of profits and 
losses ; nor are permanent trading associations 
distinguished from occasional transactions on 
joint account. There is no partnership capital 
kept distinct from the capital of the partners, 
and no general rule exists according to which 
a partner has authority to incur liabilities bind- 
ing his co-partners. Even when he is specially 
authorised to incur a liability on their behalf, 
it is doubtful to what extent they are liable 
(see Windscheid, Panclelden, 5th ed. ii. § 407, 
note 7). Ill many ways the rules still partake 
of the character belonging to the older associa- 
tions between members of the same family, and 
the influence of the greater freedom of inter- 
course brought about by the extension of the 
empire and the increase of wealth is not yet suffi- 
ciently felt. The principal reason for this fact 
is to be found in the continued existence of 
slavery, which took away many of the motives 
which in our days induce traders to form 
partnerships. 

A very convenient method of trading was 
furnished through the instrumentality of the 
peculiim, being the propert}^ put into the hands 
of a non- emancipated son, or of a slave, for pur- 
poses of trade. The creditors of such son or 
slave were under the praetor’s edict entitled 
to sue the head of the iarnily in respect of the 
trade-debts, but the judgment could be enforced 
only in so far as the judgment debt did not 
exceed the value of the pemlmm (see the title 
De Pemlio, Digest xvi.). This rule enabled a 
master to ti'ade with limited liability through 
the agency of his slave. It was also possible 
for several masters to become co-owners of a 
slave, and carry on a trade in co-partnership 
through his agency. Each partner "was then 
liable for the trade-debts to the extent of the 
whole jKcullum, but he was entitled to claim 
contribution from his co-partners to the extent 
of the sums which represented their shares (see 
P)igcst XV., 1, 27, 8). This method of trading 
witl'i limited liability was not the only one 
known in Roman law (see Goldschmidt, ZJni~ 
versalgcsGldclite dcs HaiiclelsrccMs, vol. i. p. 91), 
and the entrusting money to others for trade 
purposes, which frequently ])rought about a 
similar relation, was, in the language of later 
latinity called com^iiendarc (from cum-mandare, 
mandare being derived from manui dare ; as to 
the medics val axffilications of the word, see 
Ducange, Glossariuni). The form of partner- 
ship known as commienda in mediceval law was 
tlievcfore known already by the same name in 
earlier times. 

AVhen tlie mercantile cities of Italy — among 
whieli Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, began in the 
9th century to be prosperous— established a 
large maritime trade, the commenda (viz. the 


relationship in which there is an active partner 
liable without limit, and a capitalii^t partner 
whose risk is limited to a fixed sum) became a 
favourite form of association. It was in the 
beginning merely of a temporary nature, and 
used by capitalists who Vv anted to join in some 
particular maritime enterprise with a limited 
risk, but in course of time it was also applied 
to internal trade, and more permanent relations 
between the capitalists and active traders 
became customary. Thus the large financial 
houses of the Bardi and Peruzzi in Florence, 
who lent 1,365,000 gold florins to Edward IIL, 
traded as to part onl}^ with their own money, 
whilst the hulk of their capital was fiirnislied by 
commandite partners and depositors, arca/iw in 
accommanda ed in degjosiio di inu cittadini e 
forestieri (Villani, quoted by Troplong, Traite 
de la Societe, vol. i. p. 66). 

Thus the prototype of the modern societe en 
commandite Avas in the early part of the middle 
ages the most important form of association, 
but the partnership of modern times, in which 
all partners are liable without limit for the 
partnership debts, traces its pedigree from 
more humble progenitors. Like the Roman 
Societas, it originated in the family community 
in which a small trade or handicraft was 
carried on by the persons eating their bread 
together (cum-panes—avaaLroL, from which word 
the expressions Company and Compagnon are 
derived). The trade of these family associa- 
tions was carried on in a common A^'orkshop, 
or warehouse, knowm by some well-known sign 
which was used as a com|)rehensive designation 
of the persons using it as the centre of their 
operations. Hence arose the use of firm 
names, and the personification of the mercan- 
tile unit, represented by the sign of the house, 
as well as the custom to recognise every 
partner as agent for the partnership. 

The names of the partners were entered in 
the books of the guilds representing the trade 
to which they belonged, which guild registers 
served as the foundation of the legisters of 
firms in use in most continental comitries. In 
these partnerships, for the first time, the part- 
nership capital, which — in connection with the 
original* character of the joint establishment, 
was looked on as a common fund not accessible 
for the partners’ private purposes — was kept 
strictly separate from the separate capital of 
the partners. Originally only the partnership 
capital was liable for the partnership debts, and it 
was only gradually that the unlimited liability of 
the partners’ separate capital became customary. 
(For further particulars of the development see 
Goldschmidt, lx. pp. 271-290). The custom 
of ti’adiiig under a firm, and with a partner- 
ship capital, vras subsequently also adopted by 
voluntary associations not bound together Iw 
any family tie, and partnerships trading with 
unlimited liability began in the 16th century 
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to assume tlie same importance as the com- 
mandite partnerships, which in the early parts 
of the middle ages had monopolised all other 
branches of trade (see Goldschmidt, qp. dt. pp. 
289-290 ; on the whole deyelopment, see also 
Lastig, Allgem eine Uebersicht,” in Ende- 
maiin’s llandbiich, pp. 329 - 332, and the 
authorities there cited). 

Thus it came about that, like in ancient 
Eome, the partnership formed by natural ties 
and founded on preceded and estab- 

lished the characteristics for contractual part- 
nerships. 

The deyelopmeiit of trade iinally produced 
the tlxii'd type of mercantile association, which 
we also noticed in the Eoman development. 
Companies enjoying corporate rights, and 
trading xvith a capital divided into shares — 
Arhicli shares, unlike shares in ordinary part- 
iierslrips or commandite partnerships, 'were 
transferable by contract and transmissible on 
death, — existed in Italy at a very early period 
under the name of monie (the expressions 
massa and maona are also used). They are 
associations of capitalists wdio advanced funds 
to governments, and in return received certain 
trade privileges. The oldest of these associa- 
tions was established Ibr temporary purposes 
only, but in 1346 the Genoese maona of Chios 
and Phokaea, also known as Maona del Giu- 
stinini, received a more permanent organisation. 
In return for a loan required by the city of 
Genoa for an expedition undertaken by Simon 
Vigiios and others, the exploitation of Chios 
and Phokaea was entrusted to this company 
under the suzerainty of the Genoese state ; they 
also obtained important trade monopolies, and 
the company coiitmiied to have an independent 
existence uiitii 1513, 'when it was purchased 
by the well-known Monte dclle compere e dei 
haiicM di S, Giorgio of Genoa, the first fully 
organised banking comimny, which was founded 
in 1407, and continued to exist until the 
extinction of the republic of Genoa (see Gold- 
schiiiidt, op. cit. pp. 295-297). 

Ill England the ground for the trading 
companies was prepared by the merchant 
adventurers (see Adventxikees, Merchants ; 
Companies, Staple), and companies similar to 
the Italian companies, mentioned above, are to 
be found regularly from the middle of the 16th 
century, but the establishment of companies 
'^vith perraaiieiit objects is of a somewhat later 
date. The East India Company { q . v .), 
founded in 1600, is one of the earliest English 
pernianeiit companies. These companies' were 
all incorporated by royal charter, and the 
possibility of, acquiring corporate rights by 
virtue of a general act was established during 
the present reign only. 

[As to the modern development of English 
company law, see Lindley on Company Law^ pp.,,^ 
2-7 ; 923-930. Besides the books referred to in 


the text the following deserve mention : Gold- 
schmidt, AUe und neue Forinen der Handelsgesell- 
sekaften. — Silberschmidt, Die commenda. — 
Schmidt, Ilandelsgesellschaf ten des Mittelalters . — 
Endemann, Studien in der romanisch - Kano- 
nistisclien Wirthschafts- und Rechtslehre, — Lastig, 
Eniwickelungswege und Qitellen des JSandelsrechts. 
— Weber, Zur GescMchte der RandelsgesellschafUn 
im Mittelalter. — Lattes, II diritto comnierdale 
nella legislazione statutaria delle cittd Italiane. 
— Pappenheim, Altnordische Handels gesell- 
schaften” m Zeitschrift fur das Ges.Sandelsrecht, 
vol. xxxvi. pp. 85-123. — Adler, Zicr Entwicke 
lungslehre und Dogriatik des Gesellschaftsrechis 
See also the articles by Lastig and Wendt in 
Endemann’s Hanclbuch, vol. i. on pp. 310, §§ 
343,428.] B.s. 

PABThTERSHIP, Canonist Theory. The 
phenomena of business partnership (SociETAs) 
j)resented themselves for judgment before the 
schoolmen and canonists of the middle ages, 
chiefly in their relation to the theory of usury 
(see Interest and Usury). A partnership 
wherein each member shared in the management 
of the business raised no difficulties : the profit 
(lucrum) might in such a case be regarded as 
the reward of labour. Hot only so, but a 
partnersiiip in which some of the members 
contributed capital only, without labour, and 
yet expected profit, was regarded as equally 
allowable, — on one condition, viz. that the 
investor really ‘‘adventured,” i.e, really shared 
in the “ risk,” both as regards the sum invested 
and the gain to be derived from it. The running 
of risk was held both to furnish an ethical justi- 
fication for gain, and also to prove that the 
investor remained the oivner of the sum invested, 
so that the contract was clearly distinguishable 
from one of Loan {q.v.) or Mutuum, in which 
the ownership of the money was held to pass 
over to the recipient. Any attempt by sub- 
sidiary contracts to assure the investor against 
the loss of his capital, or to guarantee a profit 
independent of the chances of trade, brought 
the arrangement within the scope of the prohibi- 
tion of usury. 

[The passage in Aquinas, Simma Theologica, 
Secunda Secundm, Qu, 78, Aii, 2, was the starting 
point of subsequetit discussion. A very elaborate 
treatment of Sozietat will he found in the first vol. 
of W. Endemann’s Studien in, der romanisch-kano- 
nistischen Wirthschafts- 'imd Rechtslehre (1874) ; 
on which, -with some attempt to correct its bias, 
is based the account in Ashley, Economic History^ 
vol. i. pt. ii. (Amer. ed. vol. ii.jTpp* 419, 420. (See 
also Partnership, Medi.®val.)] w. j. a. 

PARTNERSHIP, Form of, as Commandite. 
A partner is as a rule liable jointly with Ms 
co-partners for all debts of the firm ; and after 
his death his estate is liable for such debts 
subject to the prior payment of his private 
debts. ■ 

It has been thought desirable to introduce 
forms of partnership in whieh a person might 
contribute capital and receive a share of tlie 
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profits %vitlioiit at the same time mciimng 
unlimited liability towards creditors. The 
Partnership Act of 1890, embodying the pro- 
visions of ‘‘Bovill’s Act” passed in 1865, 
recognises this principle, and states that the 
receipt of a share of the jDrofit of a business or 
of a payment contingent on or varying with the 
profits, does not of itself make such person a 
partner. But whilst these provisions only 
I’elate to private arrangements, wiiich may at 
any time be altered or cancelled between the 
parties, subject however to the restriction that, 
in the event of bankruptcy, a person entitled 
to a share of profits, but not being a partner, 
cannot prove in competition with other creditors, 
the form of partnership known as ‘‘Limited 
Partnership” and socUU en commandite, and 
used in most mercantile countries, including 
the United States, gives effect to the principle 
referred to in a much more consistent manner. 
In a commandite partnership, there are one or 
more partners managing the affairs of the firm, 
and liable to an unlimited extent, wdio are 
called “general partners,” and one or more 
dormant partners, who are called “special 
partners ” (commanditaires), wdio are only liable 
to a limited extent. The amount for which 
they are liable, and the time during which 
the liability continues, must be registered 
and published, and no arrangement between 
the partners varying the registered agreement 
can affect the creditors of the partnership. 

Owing to the spread of limited ComjKtnies, 
commandite partnerships have in all countries 
come very much into disuse, and the fact that 
the provisions of the British Companies Act 
1867, § 4, wiiich allow-s limited companies to 
he formed in which the managers or directors 
are liable to an unlimited extent, have remained 
a dead letter, show^s that in British countries 
there is no real demand for “commandite” 
partnerships. 

[See Revised Statutes of the State of Rew York, 
pt. ii. ch. iv. title 1. — French Code de Comm., 
§§ 23, 28, German M.C., §§ 150-206, Italian J/.O., 
§§ 114-120 ; Spanish M.Q., §§ 145-150 ; Portug. 
Jf. 6'., §§ 104, 113, 114, and other Mercantile 
Codes. 1 j.E. c. M. 

PARTNERSHIP, INDUSTRIAL. See 
Pkofit Shaking. 

PARTNERSHIP (Law of).^ Partnership in 
the widest sense means every association for 
common purposes^ aiKl in a somew^hat narrower 
but still comprehensive application, it means 
every association for purposes of gain. In 
the strictly legal sense the word is, however, 
of more limited import. In all countries 
partnerships are distinguished from incorpo- 
rated companies (see Companies f Joint-Stoce: 

1 TJic following alibreviations are used throughout this 
aTikZe :-~B. A. = Bankruptcy Act 1883 ; 0. A. = Com- 
panies Act ; P, C. G.=Prencli Civil; P. C. d, C. 
-French Code de Commerce; G. M. 0.= German Mercan- 
tile Code ; I. 0. d. 0. = Italian Codice di Commercio; P. A. 
s= Partnership Act 1890. 


Companies; Stannaeies). Subject to that 
exception, a partnership in the United King- 
dom, as well as in such parts of the British 
empire in which the P. A. has come into force, 
is defined to he in (§ 1) as “the relation which 
subsists between persons carrying on a business 
in common with a view of profit,” the word 
“business” including, according to the defini- 
tion given by § 45 of the same act, “every trade, 
occupation, or profession.” 

English law does not distinguish between 
mercantile and other partnerships, as some of 
the continental codes do, in which non-mercan- 
tile partnerships are governed by rules differ- 
ing in many important respects from the rules 
governing mercantile partnerships. This is 
more especially the case with reference to 
the liability for tbe partnership debts, which 
in the case of mercantile partnerships extends 
to the whole debts for each partner, wdiilst in 
the case of non-mercantile partnerships the 
partners are liable in equal shares, no partner 
being liable beyond Ms share (see for instance 
F. 0. C. §§ 1862 and 1863) ; hut there are 
many other matters in respect of wdiich non- 
mercantile partnerships, wiiich in Germany in- 
clude professional partnerships and partnerships 
betw'een innkeepers, artizans, and small trades- 
men generally, are, according to continental hw, 
not governed by the rules applicable to mer- 
cantile partnerships (see G. M. C. §§ 85 and 10 ; 
F. C. C. act 20, art. 1, and the decisions there- 
on ; and the I. C. d. C. art. 76, and art. 3-7). 

In the United Kingdom one kind of mercan- 
tile partnership only is known, i.e. that in 
which all partners are liable for the partnership 
debts without limit. A person may — under the 
law originally laid dowm by the House of Lords 
in Cox V. Hickmann (8 H. L., C. 268), and 
subsequently, declared by Bovill’s Act, now’ re- 
enacted with certain slight alterations by P. 
A. 1890, § 2 (3) — have a share of profits with- 
out being a partner, but all partners are liable 
■without limit. On the continent, on the other 
hand, there is a form of partnership called societe 
en Commandite G. M, G. § 150 ; F. C. d. 0. 
§ 23 ; I. C. d. C. §§ 76, 117), in which one or 
several of the partners may limit their liability, 
w^hilst one at least of the other partners is liable 
without limit. The limited partners may divide 
their interest in the partnership capital into 
shares, in which case the partnership has some 
of the characteristics of a company, and is 
called socUU en Commandite par actions (see G. 
M. 0. § 173 ; F. 0. d. C. § 38 ; 1. C. d. C. §§ 
119 and 120) (see Paktneeship, Fokm of, as 
Commandite). It was intended to introduce 
commandite partnerships with a share capital 
into the United Kingdom, and the provisions 
of C. A. 1867, § 4, are quite suffieient for the 
purpose ; but it does not seem that any one 
has ever attempted to apply them. There is 
finally a form of partnership wdiich exists in 
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Gernianyj by virtue of a statute passed in 
1892, in wbich all the partners are liable to a 
limited extent only {Gcscllscliaft mit hescJyranMer 
Maftung), This form of partnership is distin- 
guishable from a limited -‘company” in various 
ways, but in the United Kingdom its place is 
taken up by “ private companies,” which are 
companies in the full sense, but have generally 
some provisions in their articles by which the 
more jn-ivate character of the association is 
secured {e.g, clauses providing that shares 
cannot be sold without being offered to the 
shareholders). 

According to English law a partnership 
estalrlislied for banking having more than ten, 
and any other partnership having more than 
twenty members must, unless it belongs to 
certain privileged associations sp)eciall 3 ? dealt 
with by statute, be incorporated as a company 
under the C, A. or by special act or by special 
charter (C. A. 1862, § 4). On the continent, 
on tlie other hand, there is no restriction as 
to the 11 umber of partners in private partner- 
ships. 

Persons avIio have entered into partnership 
are collectively called a Firm In Eng- 

land the lirrii is only looked on as a collec- 
tion of Iversons who have joint rights and joint 
liabilities, but in Scotland a firm is a legal 
person distinct from the jiartners of whom it is 
composed (P. A. 1890, § 4), and tliis is also the 
theory of Prencli law. As it is now possible in 
England to luiiig and defend actions in the 
finn’a name (R. S. C. 1891, Order xlviii. A. r. 
1), the distinction has lost most of its im- 
portance. 

One of the principal incidents of the partner- 
ship relation, which, in those continental 
countries in wliieh mercantile partnerships are 
distinguished from others, attaches to mercantile 
partnerships only, is by the P. A. 1890, § 5, 
described as follows: — “Every partner is an 
agent of the firm and his other partners ; and 
the acts of every partner who does any act for 
the caiTying on in the usual way of business 
of the kind cariied on by the firm of which he 
is a mera]:!er, bind the firm and his partners, 
unless the partner so acting has in fact no 
authority to act for the firm in the particular 
matter, and the person with whom he is dealing 
either knows that he has no authority or does 
not know or believe him to be a partner.” 
Where, however, one partner pledges the credit 
oi' tlie fir 111 for a purpose apparently not 
connected with the firm’s ordinary course of 
business, the firm is not bound, unless he is in 
fact s]:>ecially authorised by the other partners 
.{ih. § 7). On the continent, restrictions in 
a pftrtner’s implied authority are binding on 
third parties, although unknown to them, if- 
entered on the register (see G-. M. C. §§ 115, 
:S6, 87 ; I. C. d, C. §§ SS, 90). ' * . 

The question as to who is or who is not a 


partner in a firm is also of easier solution on 
the continent than in the United Kingdom, 
as a person registered as partner in a firm on 
the mercantile register is, as between himself 
and third parties, estopped from denying that 
he is a partner (G. M. C. § 25 ; 1. C. d. C. §§ 
103, 88; French St. 24th July 1867, §§ 55, 
57, 61). In the countries governed by British 
law, registers of firms are not used, and it is 
therefore necessary to inquire into the exact 
facts in order to find out whether anj’- gi\-eii 
person may be treated as a partner or not, but 
persons “holding themselves out” as partners 
may be made liable as such, although thej^ are 
not partners in fact (P. A. 1890, § 14). 

The internal affairs of a partnership are 
generally arranged b}r contract betiveen the 
partners. In the United Kingdom, a written 
contract is not required unless the duration of 
the partnership is to extend over a year, and 
in Germany a written contract is unnecessary 
in any event (G. M. C. § 85), but in France 
and Itaty a written contract must be registered 
in all cases, and certain parts of it, including 
statements as to tlie names of the partners, 
the trade name, the authority of the partners 
to act for the firm, the duration of the partner- 
.ship, and the amount of the partnership capital, 
must be published in certain newspapers (F. C. 
d. C. §§ 39, 41 ; St. of the 24th July 1867, § 
57 ; 1. C. cl. G. §§ 87, SS, 90, 93). 

The codes relating to the law of partnership 
contain regulations as to tlie rights in respect 
of the partnership property, the sharing of 
profits, the interests payable on advances of 
capital, the duty of partners not to carry on 
business in competition with the firm, the 
powers of majorities, the expulsion of partners, 
the duration of partnerships, and other matters 
(see P. A. 1890, §§ 19, 31 ; G, M. C. §§ 90- 
109 ; F. C. d. 0. § 18 ; 1. C. C. §§ 1707-1725 ; 
C. d. C. §§ 107-113) which have to be aiipliecl 
in the absence of contractual stipulations to the 
contrar3x 

The procedure to he adopted for the purpose 
of recovering partnership debts by execution 
against the property of individual partners, 
or the estates of deceased partners, is too com- 
jjlieated to be discussed in this place (as to the 
U. K. see P. A. § 9, and Kendall v. Hamilton, 
4, Ap. c. 504 ; as to Germany, M. C. § 112 ; 
as to France, 0. d. C. §§ 2^ 64 ; C. C. §§ 1200, 
1202 ; as to Italy, C. d. 0. 76, 206 ; C. C. 

§§ 1186, 1189). The rules in this matter are, 
in the view of English courts, mere matter of 
procedure, and must therefore be decided by 
the law of the place in which the action is 
brought, without reference to the law of the 
l>lace ill which the partnership business is 
carried on (lA re Doetsch [1896] 2. cli. 830). 

In case of bankruptcy the partnership credi- 
tors are, in the United Kingdom and Germany, 
entitled to tlie partnership property, and the 
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separate creditors of any partner are entitled to 
sncli partner’s separate property. If any surplus 
remains in either case, such surplus is available 
for the partnership creditors, or the separate 
creditors, as the case may be (B. A. 1883, § 40 
(3) ; G. M. C. § 122). 

Prom an economic point of view the regula- 
tion of partnership law by rules adapted to 
the usages and requirements of mercantile life, 
is of great importance, as in consequence of 
such regulation the formation of partnerships 
and more especially their dealings with other 
traders and with each other, are considerably 
facilitated. The disadvantages of trading with- 
out partners are so obvious that they hardly 
require mention, but the comparison between 
partnerships and companies is more difficult. 
For those classes of business in which the 
personal capacities of the managers are of 
great importance, private partnerships may 
appear preferable, as they are more likely to 
retain permanent customers, but even in this 
respect much may be said on the other side, as 
the vicissitudes of health and the uncertainty 
of life make it impossible to rely with confidence 
on the continuance of the personal qualities 
which, in a given case, make it desirable to 
transact business with a particular firm, whilst, 
on the other hand a company is more likely to 
be able to replace a capable manager by one 
equally capable, who, by having previously 
assisted his predecessor, will continue to work 
in the same manner. 

in a private partnership there is, of course, 
a greater possibility for sons to continue in the 
footsteps of their father than in a company, 
and the continuance of firms by successive 
generations of the same family has many obvious 
advantages from a public point of view ; but 
these advantages were much greater when the 
mercantile classes were socially distinct from 
the leisured classes. In our days a share in 
the family business is frequently looked on as 
property not involving any duties, enabling the 
owner to share the life of those who in former 
days would not have associated vdth x^ersons 
deriving their income from “trade,” and in such 
a case the advantages of the business traditions 
of the family must soon disappear. 

The greater privacy of jorivate partnerships 
may he more advantageous for the ]}reservation 
of trade secrets, but^witli X)rox)er precautions 
the same result may he secmnd by a company. 

The risks and disadvantages of trade being 
carried on by companies as distinguished from 
private partnerships have been frequently dis- 
cussed. In a company there is nobody whose 
personal honour is affected by failure, and the 
Iversons who have a directing voice in the 
management do not necessarily suffer from the 
consequences of their carelessness or reckless- 
ness, and may be even benefited by the disasters 
of their company. The risk attendant on this 


circumstance may be lessened by legislation (see 
Joint Stock Companies), and also by the 
education of public opinion wldeh’ hitherto 
has been much too lenient in respect of the 
deficiencies of company directors, except in a 
few consiucuons cases, in which there were sensa- 
tional features of a special kind. 

But whether it he for good or for evil, it 
must be clear to any intelligent observer that 
private partnersliix>s and iiiilimited lialulity are 
rapidly disappearing, and iiiider these circum- 
stances it is hardly worth while to xwopose any 
legislative reforms of partnership law ; but an 
act providing for the compulsory registration 
of lirms, and thus enabling creditors to ascer- 
tain who at a given moment are the partners 
in the firm with whom they are dealing, would 
be of great advantage, and could be introduced 
without much difficulty. The introduction of 
“commandite” xmrtnerships at one time mueli 
discussed by reformers of partnership law, 
would probably be without any practical effect ; 
if there was any real want for this form of 
partnership it could be easily supplied by 
taking advantage of the above-mentioned 
X)ro visions of C. A. 1867, § 4. In the event 
of company law being made more stTingent, 
it will probably be desirable to find a special 
form of association to facilitate trading with 
limited liability without the necessity of the 
restrictions which would then be imposed upon 
the formation and management of public com- 
j)anies (see as to this, paragraphs 65 and 66 
of the F^eport of the Depcirtmental Committee 
of the Board of Trade on the Companies Acts 
published in 1895), and for this purpose the 
introduction of private partnerships with limited 
liability similar to those established under the 
above-mentioned German statute of 1892 would 
be convenient. 

[As to continental law, see the art. “Societes Com- 
merciales,” Continental Mercantile Codes. — Also 
Troplong, De la SocUtk — Deloison, TraiU des soc. 
commerciales franc., et etrangeres, 2 vols. 1882. — 
Houpin, TraiU ghxhal tMoricme et pratiqice des 
Societes Civiles et Commercialese 2 vols. 1895. — 
Hergenhahn, Das Beichsgesetz betrefend die Ges. 
mit beschr. Haftung, 1895. — See also the articles 
under the heading : “ Die Handelsgesellschalten ” 
i. to iii. in Endemann’s Eandbuch, vol. i. pp. 310- 
357. As to English and Scotch law, see Bindley, 
Treatise on the Laio of Partnership^ 6th ed. 1893. 
— Pollock, Digest of the Law of Partnership, 6th 
ed. 1895.] E.s. 

PARTNERSHIP, MEDiiEVAL. The modern 
practice of partnership has a threefold root in 
mediseval usage. (1) The oldest form of 
partnership in the middle ages took its origin 
from Italy, and was known as commenda. This 
implied the handing - over, for a particular 
voyage or enterprise, of goods or money by one 
person who remained at home {commendator, 
sodus stans) to another who undertook the 
management of the husine.ss (comrnendatarius. 
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tractMor), The commendatarius was commonly 
rewarded with one-fonrtli of the gain. In the 
later centuries, the comviendatarius usually con- 
tributed cajutal himself, and acted on behalf of 
a number of socii stcmtes or sleeping partners. 
It was in this way that most commercial under- 
takings were conducted which involved consider- 
able capital ; and tlie practice survived in the 
societe en coimiiandite, so general to-day on 
the continent of Europe (see Commandite, 
SociibrE en). 

(2) The joint household of brothers, relatives, 
or friends, eating one bread” (coriipanis), and 
engaged in the same industry, was apparently 
tlie direct parent of the ordinary private 
])artnership of modern England and the offene 
Gesellschaft of modern German}:^, and seems to 
have given them the characteristic of unlimited 
liabili't}:" wliicli distinguishes it from the societe 
C7i co7)immidite, 

( 3 ) The mechanism of the modern joint-stock 
company, however, may be traced back in large 
part to the Gild. The earliest joint-stock 
companies, like the English East India Com- 
TANY, had in every respect, except the joint- 
stock, the satiie organisation as the earlier 
companies of '' adventurers ” in foreign trade. 
These latter were modelled on the gi’eat town 
‘‘crafts” or “companies,” like those of the 
mercers or grocers ; and these, in their turn, 
had but followed the example of the earlier 
inercliaiit and craft gilds. In all these, though 
tliere was a small fund for certain common 
religious and social purposes, and various re- 
straints were imposed on the economic action of 
members, each member traded on his own ac- 
coiiiit and with his own stock. Even the East 
India Goiiipany began with a joint stock only 
for each voyage, and did not for some years 
create a permanent joint stock. The intro- 
duction of a joint stock was immediately due 
to the lessons of experience, but the forms 
adopted for the purpose were probably influ- 
enced by contemporary practice in the matter 
of government loans (see also Partnership, ' 
Law of ; and Partnership, History of). 

[The most complete information on the subject 
will be found gathered together in the UnwersaU 
gescMcMc, forming vol. i. of L. Goldschmidt’s 
Handbuch des Handelsrechts (new ed. 1891), where 
are also given abundant references to the literature. 
Among recent special monographs should he 
mentioned W. Silberschmidt, Die Commenda in 
■(krer frlldestc/i Entwichelung (1884), M. Weber, 
Ziir Geschichte der llcinddUgesellsohaften imMittel’' 
alter (1889), and.P. G. A. Schmidt, EaTiddsgesell- 
sclboften in dm dmitschen Stadtrechtgiidlen (1888). 
On these works is founded the account in Ashley, . 
Economic Hlstorij, vol. i. pt. ii. § 67. See also 
Parsons, Prind/ples of PartmrsMp (Boston, 1889), 
§§ *3, 3, 26 ; Troplong, Dii Contrat de sooUU (1843) ; 
Frignet, Histolre de Vassodation commerciede jus- 
fju'aux temps prSsents {1S6S).} w.j. a." 

FARUTA, Paolo ■ (1640-1698), a. Venetian 


nobleman ; a clear-headed political witer and 
historian of the Venetian republic. His work, 
Delict perfettio'tie della vita politica, discusses 
wealth, and, in opposition to socialistic mews, 
defends private property. 

Whilst other authors of his day considered 
w^ealth solely from a moral point of view, Pariita 
recognised also an economic side to it. He 
does not confuse the desire for wealth wdth the 
unrestrained longing to accumulate, nor is he 
biassed by preconceived ideas of ascetic morality 
which other WTiters of his day had inherited 
from the canonists (see Canon La^v). Pie con- 
siders man’s desire to live and to improve his 
social position to be a right desire based on 
natural instinct. Therefore, that which other 
writers of his time condemned, Panita considered 
only human and moral. 

In the work Ave quote, Paruta defends private 
property, combats communism, and shoAvs the 
impossibility of absolute equality, confuting the 
numerous wiitings, the outcome of the sad con- 
ditions of the times, which advocated reform 
based on communism. The laAv- giver, says 
Panita, cannot equalise the Avealth of citizens, 
because this ayouIcI destroy liberality. It would 
not be reasonable that the most Avorthless citizen 
should he on the same level for wealth as the 
worthiest. This happens even noAV, he observes, 
but being due to chance and not to the laAV, is 
more easily tolerated. It Avould, in any case, 
be impossible to preserve equality if it were 
established, and it Avoiild necessarily bring about 
the community of goods and children, upheld by 
Plato, and lead to most serious troubles. 

The real remedy, according to Paruta, is to 
distribute honours and taxation so that all 
may share in them according to their status, 
while educating all citizens to make a good use 
of their Avealth, and abolishing gambling, usury, 
and all useless occupations. Further, while 
Paruta defends property, he objects to excessive 
concentration of possessions. 

Della per fett lone dxlla vita politica di M. Paolo 
Paruta, noUle Vinetiano, Venetia, 1599. 

[See CossQ., IntrocluzioneaUo studio delV economia 
politica, Milan, Hoepli, 1892. — Supino, Lascienza 
economica in Italia dalla seconda rnetd del secolo 
XVL alia prima del XVIL, Loesclier, 1888.] 

U. R 

PASCOLI, Leone (18th century). Born in 
Perugia, an abbe and a considerable Avriter on 
economic subjects, too soon forgotten. In 
his book, written 1728, jjublished anonymously 
1733 at Perugia, unti-uly dated from Colonia, 
Pascoli anticipated the economic flnancial 
reforms attempted later by Pius YL in the 
papal states. 

Pascoli follows Boisguilbert, derlAung from 
him the title of his principal work, and pro- 
posing protection for agriculture, but he does 
not absolutely repudiate mercantilism, Ms 
leanings toAvards which are shoAvn in Ms 
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monetary policy wMcli was designed to cause 
more coin to be brought into the country than 
left it. To secure this, trade was to be fettered, 
that the nation might preserve its economic inde- 
pendence and not waste its money on luxuries. 

Pascoli’s work has special regard to the 
condition of the pontifical states which he 
sought to improve. He proposes plans to 
raise agriculture and industry again to a 
flourishing condition, and he discusses the 
supply of food, trade, coinage, and finance. 
Free trade internally, free export of agri- 
cultural produce to foreign countries, simplifica- 
tion of the system of taxation, constituted the 
basis of the economic organisation suggested 
by him. To restore prosperity to agriculture, 
he proposed to re-establish the ancient privi- 
leges granted to cultivators, to release them 
from all taxes, and to prohibit the import of 
foreign cattle. He studied the best methods of 
rendering the Koman Campagna healthy, and 
maintained that the state should compel land- 
ovmers to execute sanitary works. He advo- 
cated proportional taxation and special taxes 
to provide relief for the poor, similar to the 
English system, prohibition of the export of raw 
materials, and taxation of imported manu- 
factures. 

The title of Pascoli’s book is, Testcmento politico 
di un accademico fiorentino, in cui con nuovi e ben 
fondati principii si /anno varii e' diver si progeiti 
per istahilire un ben regolato commercio nello stato 
della chiesa^ etc., Colonia, 1733. 

[See, concerning Pascoli, Cossa, Introduzione 
alio studio delV economia politica, Milan, 1892. — 
E-icca Salerno, Storia delle dottrine Jinanziarie in 
Italia, 2nd ed., Palermo, 1896. — Gobbi, La con- 
correnzc^^ estera e gli antichi economisti itoMcmi, 
Milan, 1884. — Graziani, Le idee economiclie degli 
scrittoH emiliani e romagnoU, Modena, 1893.] 

u. R. 

PASHLEY, Egbert (1805-1859), barrister- 
at-law, afterwards Queen’s Counsel. In 1 833-34 
he visited Greece and Asia Minor, and on his 
return published his Travels in Crete (2 vols. 
Svo, Cambridge, 1837), a work which was much 
valued for the statistical Imowledge it con- 
tained. 

Pashley is best known to economists as the 
author of Pauperism and Poor Laws (London, 
Longman and Co., 1852, 1 vol., Svo), a work 
in nineteen chapters, which treats of the sub- 
ject under the following heads : — The number 
and cost of paufjers in England, and in the 
metropolis ; the pauperism of the agricultural 
and manufacturing districts; ecclesiastical pro- 
vision for the poor till the Eeformatioii ; pauper 
legislation before and during the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; the relief of the poor from the reign of 
Elizabeth till the restoration of Charles II. ; the 
statute of Charles II. for the removal of the poor ; 
pauperism from the reign of Charles II. till the 
end of the 17th century ; pauperism and the 
poor laws of England during the 18th century ; 
the same from 1800-1834 ; the pauper legislation 


of the year 1834 ; the iDaiiperism and poor laws 
of England since the passing of the /Poor Law 
Amendment Act in 1834 ; the elTect of the law 
of settlement on the dwellings of labourers in 
agriculture ; on the necessity of a total repeal of 
the law of settlement and removal of the poor ; 
the remedy by abolishing removals and substituting 
relief in money ; proposed remedy by union settle- 
ment and union rating ; other proposed remedies ; 
the author’s proposal, which wms “that the law of 
settlement be wholly repealed, that the various 
provisions for raising and administering relief to 
the poor be consolidated into one statute; that 
the yearly sums needed for such relief continue to 
be raised by parochial rates on real property ; that 
two-thirds of this sum be raised by a pound rate 
equal throughout the whole country ; and the 
remainder by a further pound rate, raising in 
every parish a sum equal to one-tliird of the 
actual expenditure of such parish (ch. xix. 
Pauperism and Poor Laios). 

Pashley also published Observations on the 
Government Bill for albolishing the Pi.emoval of 
the Poor (2ud ed. revised, London, 1854, Svo). 

A . L. 

PASLEY, Lietjt. -General Sir C. W., E.E. 
(1780-1861), wrote : — Observatmis on the Ex- 
iwdiency and Practicability of Simplifying and 
Improvhuj the Measures and Weights amd Money 
used in this Country uithout materially aMering 
the Present Standard (Svo, London, 1834). 

As the result of his investigations Pasley was 
made a member of the commission of scientific 
men, api)omted in 1838 to report on the steps 
to he taken for the restoration of the standards 
of weight and measure consequent on the 
destruction of the standard yard by fire at the 
House of Commons. Pasley assisted in drawing 
U]p the report issued in 1841, and in his capacity 
of commissioner proposed the adoption of the 
Decimal System of coinage, preparatory to the 
introduction of a similar scale of weights and 
measures. 

In his Plan for simplifying ... the weights, 
raeasnres, and money of this country, a paper read 
before the British Association at Cheltenham, 12th 
Aug. 1856, and published 1857, Pasley gave in 
detail tables of the proposed new measures of 
length, surface, solidity, capacity, and weight — 
and (ch. v.) of the new monetary system. He 
stated the difficulties urged as objections to the 
proposed decimal coinage ; and showed their 
groundlessness (ch. vi.). In ch. vii. he detailed 
the advantages of the ne'w system ; and, in the 
last chapter, discussed the objections to the French 
metrical system: “tliat it has proved an entire 
failure as regards astronomy and navigation, and 
that, instead of proposing uniformity, it has 
caused greater confusion in the weights and mea- 
sures of France than ever prevailed before ” (ch. 
viii.). 

He also wrote much on military subjects, 

, A., h, 

PASSE-DEBOUT(Fr.). The permit delivei;ed 
to the carrier of provisions or merchandise 
passing through a town in which octroi duties 
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are levied, in transit for a locality outside the 
limits of the place, or on their way to a market 
inside the "town, and to be taken back if unsold. 
The amount of tJie dues is deposited at the 
gatehouse on entering, and is reimbursed on 
presentation of the pctsse-dehoiit on leaving. 
If the amount of the octroi tax is large the 
escort of an officer from one extremity of 
the town to tlie otlier may be obtained on pai’- 
rneiit of a fee in lieu of the deposit of the duty. 
Goods remaining more than twenty-four hours 
must be lodged in a registered warehouse. 

T. L. 

PxiSSEhiCrER DUTY. See Taxation. 

PAdSY, Hippolyte Philibert (1793-1880) 
boiTi ;it Garches-Viileneiive near Saint Cloud, 
diedc in Paris. lie was born on the very day 
of tlie execution of Marie - Antoinette (16th 
October), his father being in prison as a 
‘‘ piis])ect,” and his mother in hiding. He 
Ip'gaji life as a soldier — left his military school 
in 1811, and took part in the Russian cam- 
paign as a cavalry officer. He was wounded 
on s<‘Vt.'i\d occasions, and on one even left for 
dead ; 'out lie took part in 1814 in the defence 
of Paris at Dloiitmartre. Leaving the profession 
of arms, lie sailed for the United States. During 
'll > i,ge the IVcalth of Nations fell, by 
ciiaiiu , into Ills hands. To pass the time he 
1 1 1 roliime, and thus became an economist. 
IIi<' )' i.iitellect served liim well in the many 
iiigii oJiices lie afterwards held. Meanwhile, 
after his return from America lie occupied him- 
self for some ten years in cultivating an estate 
which he had inherited near Gisons (Eure), and 
Ms mind became matured by experience while 
he enriched it by study. As editor of the 
Nat ional of Arm and Carrel he was appreciated 
as he deserved by the able men of various 
descriptions wdiom the revolution of 1830 
brouglit to the surface. Tlie district of Louviers 
returned liini to the cliamber of deputies. He 
was minister of finance from the 10th to 
18th Koveniber 1834 (ministry of Bassano), 
then minister of commerce from 22nd February 
to 7 til September 1836 (ministry of Mole), 
minister of finance again from 12th May 1839 
to 2 9 til February 1840 (ministry of Thiers). 
In 1844 he was raised to the chamber of peers, 
xifter the revolution of February 1849 had over- 
thrown the monarchy, he became a member 
of the constituent assembly and afterwards of 
tlie legislative assembly ; finally, the president 
of the republic, Louis Hapoluon, made him 
niiiiister of finance on 20tli December 1848. 
He retained this post till 30th October 1849, 
the date when the prince- president began dis- 
tinctly to modify his policy. It was during 
this last occasion of his holding office that he 
iinsuccessfuil}^ proposed to levy a tax on the rent 
of house property as a practical solution ' of the 
iiieoiiie' tax. Tlie coup d'etat definitely put an 
end to his political career, and from that time 


he gave himself up absolutely to economic 
science. He entered the institute (Aca.dem.io 
des Sciences morales et poliilq'u.cs') in 1833 as 
correspondent, and in 1838 as memher. He 
prepared in that capacity many reports, among 
which may be noticed a paper in 1878, De 
VMstoire dans ses mpp)orts avec les sciences 
soeiales et poUtiqiies. A member of the 
economic society from 1844, he became its 
second president in 1845, and, on the death 
of Cli. Diinoyer in 1862, the first president. 
He was one of the founders of the statistical 
society of Paris in 1860, was vice-president in 
the second year, president in 1868, and honorary 
president after 1873. In all these learned 
societies his opinion had great weight ; this was 
due both to his force of character and to his 
twofold gifts as a tliinker and a practical man. 

Passy wrote, besides his political works : De 
V aristocraMe conskUree dans ses rapp)orts avec les 
pr ogres de la civilisation, Svo, 1826. — Des systhnes 
de culture et de leur rnfluence sur V^conomie sociale, 
Svo, 1st ed. 1846, 2nd ed. 1853. — Des causes de 
VinegaliU des richesses, 18mo, 1849. — Des formes 
de gouvernenient et des lois qui les r^gisse'tit, Svo, 
1st ed. 1870, 2rid ed. (The author supports a 
constitutional and parliamentary monarchy. ) 

A, o.f. 

PATENT AND PATENT LAW. 

Patent, p. 74 ; Historical Observations on Patent Law, 
p, 75 ; Specilication of Invention, p. 75 ; Require- 
ments as to Validity of Patent, p. 75 ; Ditto as to 
Person of Patentee, p. 75 ; Investigation by Patent 
Antborities prior to Cfrant of Patent, p. 76 ; Duration 
of Patents, p. 76 ; Regulations as to Fees, p. 76 ; 
Provisions for insming working of Invention, p. 7G ; 
Provisions for insuring beiielit of inventions useful for 
public purposes to Government Authorities, p. 77 ; 
Patent Journals and Patent Libraries, p. 77 ; Inter- 
national Arrangements, p. 77. 

Patent is tlie name for a grant by the govern- 
ment of a country of a privilege enabling the 
patentee or his licensees to ‘ffiiiake use and 
exercise and vend” the invention, and to re- 
sti’aiii any unauthorised person from using or 
imitating it. A patent is ahvays granted for a 
limited time and a limited area. 

Some economists of authority, among whom. 
Prince Smith (q.v,) holds a prominent place, 
maintain the proposition that the grant of 
patents is detrimental to the public welfare, 
but there is now a general consensus of opinion 
in the opposite direction, it being recognised 
that it is not only just that inventors should, 
within certain limits, enjoy i personal benefit 
from their inventive skill and labour and outlay, 
but that it is also beneficial to the community 
that inventions should be encouraged and made. 

Modern patent law has contrived numerous 
safeguards for the protection of the public, 
among which the limits of time, and the require- 
ments as to publicity, are the most important. 
The eifeet of the law is to make the invention 
public property after the expiration of the 
patent, and an inventor who has reason to 
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believe tliat the secret of his iiiveiitioii can be 
kept, is in a better position if he does not apply 
for a patent. 

It is worthy of notice that in most countries 
having a patent law there are certain provisions 
which are intended to insure that patented 
articles should he manufactured within the 
country in which the patent is granted. The 
granting of patents in this wa}’' acts as a protec- 
tion to native industry. 

Historical Observations . — It is generally said 
that patent law was first created by a passage in 
the statute of James I. abolishing Monopolies 
iq.v.), which, by way of exception, reserved a right 
to the crown to issue “ letters joatent . . . for thi^ 
term of fourteen years or under ... of the sol*.- 
working or making of any manner of new mann- 
facture within this realm to the true and first 
inventor and inventors of such manufactures,” and 
one of the hest-known writers on the subject (Kohler 
in his Deutsches Patentrecht, on p, 26) is of opinion 
that the industrial pre-eminence of England is 
essentially due to this circumstance. It seems 
hardly safe to accept the dictum of a legal WTiter, 
hov’ever eminent, for a proposition of such startling 
character, and it must also be observed that the 
statute of monopolies did not create, hnt only 
restricted and regulated, the right of the crown 
to grant patents. 

The exception in the statute of monopolies did 
not, moreover, entitle an inventor to the grant of 
a patent as of right, hut left him dependent on the 
favour of the crown. 

Its principal importance is due to the fact that, 
for the first time, it recognised a clear distinction 
between patents for inventions and other mono- 
polies, whilst on the other hand the public interest, 
which would seriously sufl'er if patents were granted 
for an unlimited period, was safeguarded by the 
introduction of a time limit. 

In modern law the right of every inventor, who 
complies with certain conditions, to enjoy a 
monopoly for a limited period is almost universally 
acknowledged, though in some countries (as, for 
instance, in Denmark, where the first Patent Act 
was passed in 1894 only) the recognition of this 
principle is of very recent date. The patent law 
of the United Kingdom is regulated by the act of 
1883. Patent acts were also introduced in the fol- 
lowing British colonies and possessions at various 
dates : — Barbados, British Guiana, British Hondu- 
ras, Canada, Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, India, J amaica, Leeward Islands, Mauritius, 
Natal, Newlbundland, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, Queensland, South Australia, Straits 
Settlements, Tasmania, Trinidad, Victoria, Western 
Australia. 

Specification of Invention . — The grant of a 
patent is always subject to the condition that 
the invention should he fully described by the 
applicant. This is made specially clear by the 
United States Statute, Eev. Stat., 1874, § 4888 ; 
and by the German Statute of 1891, § 20, which 
requires a description so explicit that experts may 
by its perusal be enabled to use the invention. 
The law of the United Kingdom allows a provisional 
specification to be filed in the first instance, which 


must, however, within nine montlis, he followed 
by a complete specification (Patent, etc. , Act, 1 883, 
§§ 5 (3) ; 8). 

Recquireinents as to Valicliiy of a Patent . — Tlie 
limits within which inventions are patentable vary 
in different countries. Novelty, originality, and 
fitness for industrial purposes are required every- 
where, and it is also the universal practice to 
exclude articles intended for unlawful and im- 
moral 23urposes (see, for instance, Statute of 
Monopolies, § 6 ; Prench Statute of 1844, §§ 1 and 
2 ; German Statute, § 1 ; Austrian Statute of 
1897 (which will come into force in 1900), § 1, 
but in some systems of law other articles are 
excluded as well as those just mentioned. Thus 
the French Statute (§ 3) excludes all medicines, 
and the German Statute (§ 1 [2]) excludes articles 
of food, articles intended for medical purposes, 
and all substances produced by chemical process. 

Most patent laws protect inventions only as 
distinguished from discoveries (as to the meaning 
of the distinction, see Lord Justice Liiidley’s 
judgment in Laiie-Fox v. Kensington and Kniglits- 
bridge Electric Company [92], 3 Ch. 424, 428, 429), 
hnt the French law protects discoveries as well as 
inventions (toute nonvelle decouverte on invention), 
excluding, however, plans and combinations relating 
to credit and finance (French Statute, §§ 1 and 3). 

Pi.ecjuireinents as to Person of Patentee. — In most 
countries patents are granted to the “ true in- 
ventor” only, and in some (e.r/. in the United 
States Bevised Statute.s, 1874, § 4892) the applicant 
mu.st declare on oath that he i.s the true inventor ; 
whilst in others, such as Austria (see Austrian 
Statute, §§ 29 and 4), the first applicant is presumed 
to be the true inventor until the contrary is proved. 
The expression ‘‘‘true inventor” is not, however, 
always construed literally. Thus, in the United 
Kingdom it includes (1) a person who, having, in 
a place outside the United Kingdom, become 
acquainted with an invention, not being part of 
the common knowledge in the United Kingdom, 
brings it over to the United Kingdom, and then 
takes out a patent ; (2) an inventor forestalled by 
a prior inventor, who did not publish his invention 
so as to make it part of the common knowledge 
(see the judgment of Jessel, M.B., in Plimjrton 't'. 
Malcolmson, 3 Ch. D. 351, 556). 

The German statute (§ 31), with the view of 
discouraging delay in the fructification of useful 
inventions, puts the first applicant into the place 
of the true inventor, subject, however, to the right 
of an injured person, within a specified period (see 
§ 23), to object to the grant on the gi’ound that the 
essential part of the specification was taken from 
the descriptions, drawing, models, or appliances of 
a person other than the applicant, without the 
consent of such person. If the objector is suc- 
cessful, he may be put into the same j>osition as if 
he had applied for the patent in the first instance. 

In most countries patents are granted without 
regard to the nationality of the patentee (see, for 
instance, Patent, etc., Act 1883, § 4 (1) ; French 
Statute, § 27), hut in Germany (§ 12) anci Austria 
(§ 7) a patent is not granted to a foreign applicant 
unless , he appoints an agent, residing in the 
country in which the application is made, with 
full powers to represent the applicant in all 
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proceedings relating to the patent. In some 
systems of Law it is also provided tliat the subjects 
of foreign states must submit to the same disabilities 
in respect of the grant of patents as those imposed 
on foreign subjects in their own country (see, for 
instance, German Statute, § 12 ; Austrian Statute, 

§ 31). 

TrLmstigaiion hy Patent Aidliorities prior to 
Grant of Patent — This is one of the points in 
respect of which considerable diversity prevails. 
In France a patent is granted without any ex- 
amination as to the patentable character of the 
invention in respect of which it is claimed, or of 
the correctness of the speciiication (“Les brevets 
dont la deinande aura ete regiilierement formee 
seront delivres sans examen prealahle aux risques 
et perils des demandeurs et sans garantie, soit de 
la realiU de la nouveaute ou da, merits de Vinven- 
tion, soil d.e la fidUite ou de V exactitude de la 
descriptionf § 11 ). 

In certain other countries, among wdiich the 
United States, Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
(statute of 1895) are the most prominent, a 
most elaborate investigation takes place not only 
in respect of the correctness of the description and 
all formal requirements, but also as regards the 
merit and originality of the invention, and gene- 
rally as to its patentable character (United States 
Revised Statutes, § 4S93 ; German Statute, § 21 ; 
Austrian Statute, § 55). 

A second method of testing the validity of a 
patent adopted by the German and Austrian lav/s, 
is the publication of the details of the application 
for the purpose of enabling objectors to oppose 
the grant, which they may do within two months 
from the date of the publication (German Statute, 
§§ 23 and 24 ; Austrian Statute, § 58). 

British Patent Law takes a middle course be- 
tween the absolute non-interference of the French 
system and the full inquiry of the American and 
German system. The official examination is con- 
fined to questions as to the correctness of the 
description and the completeness of the specifica- 
tion (Patent, etc., Act 1SS3, §§ 7 and 9), but as in 
Austrian and German law the details of the in- 
vention are published {ih. § 10), and objectors 
have a right to be heard within two months from 
the date of the advertisement. Such objections 
are, however, restricted in their scope, and may 
not extend to every ground affecting the validity 
of the patent {ib. § 11). 

It is possible every where to have a patent re- 
voked or declared void on the ground that the 
i:iventiou was not patentable, but in Germany this 
right is barred after the lapse of five years from the 
data ou which the grant of a patent was publicly 
announced (Patent, etc., Act 1SS3, § 26 ; United 
States Revised Statutes, § 4918 ; German Statute, 
§§ 28 and 29 ; Austrian Statute, §§ 28 and 29 
French Statute, § ,30) ; it should, however, be 
borne in mind that, in countries in which a strict 
exaniinatioR takes place before a patent is granted, , 
the risk of invalidity is, .of course, much smaller. 
The vendor of a patent does not as a general rule 
guarantee its validity unless he expressly covenants 
'to do, so. 

, Duration of Patents. — The maximum duration 
;Of pate'nts is fifteen years in France, Germany, and ■ 


Austria, seventeen years in the United States, and 
fourteen years (but subject to extension as men- 
tioned below) in the United Kingdom (French 
Statute, § 4 ; German Statute, § 7 ; Austrian Statute, 
§ 14 ; United States Revised Statutes, § 4884 ; 
Patent, etc., Act 1883, § 17), but in France and in 
the United States the duration of patents for in- 
ventions previously patented in any other country 
cannot exceed the term of the patent granted in 
such other country (French Statute, § 29 ; United 
States Revised Statutes, § 4887). 

In Spain, original and new inventions not pre- 
viously patented in any other country are entitled 
to patents for the term of tw^enty years ; if an 
invention has been patented in other countries at 
a date not more than two years prior to the date 
of the Spanish application, the maximum duration 
of the patent is ten years ; and if an invention is 
not new or not original, the term of the patent 
may not exceed five years (Spanish Statute of 
1875, § 121). 

The United Kingdom is the only country in 
which an extension of the term of a patent may 
he obtained on petition. The petition must be 
addressed to the judicial committee of the privy 
council, who, if they are of opinion that the 
patentee, having regard to the merits of the in- 
vention in relation to the public, has been inade- 
quately remunerated by his patent, may recommend 
an extension of the term for a further period not 
exceeding seven, or in exceptional cases fourteen, 
years (Patent, etc,, Act, § 25, and see ‘‘ In re Samey 
and Solvay’s Patent [1895] ; Appeal Cases 78). 
A similar rule formerly existed in the United 
States, but is now no longer in force (United 
States Revised Statutes, § 4924). 

Regulations as to Fees. — The continuation of 
the validity of a patent is generally made dependent 
on the payment of certain fees. In most countries 
these fees are payable by instalments or annually. 
In some countries the early instalments are lower 
than the subsequent ones, for the purpose of 
enabling the patentee, in the case of a non-successful 
invention, to abandon the patent without having 
paid a large sum in fees, and on the other hand 
enabling the crown to profit by the success of a 
successful invention (Patent, etc., Act 1883, second 
schedule). The principle of progressive fees is 
carried out most consistently by the German 
Statute (§ 8). Power is given in most countries 
to remit the fees in appropriate cases (Patent, 
etc., Act 1883, § 24 (2) German Statute, § 8). 

Provisions for ensuring Working of Invention, 
— The panting of a patent may be a hindrance to 
industrial life, if the patentee, through want of 
energy or want of means, neglects to work Ms 
invention, whilst others, would be willing and 
able to do so, are afraid of infringing his rights. 
A patentee may also take out a patent for the sole 
object of restraining competition with articles not 
manufactured in the country in which the patent 
is taken out, and thereby injure the trade of that 
country. Modern patent law tries to prevent 
such abuses in various ways. Thus in the United 
Kingdom the board of trade may compel the 
patentee to grant licenses on reasonable terms to 
any person showing that the patent is not worked 
in the United Kingdom, or cannot be used to the 
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best advantage, or tliat the requirements of the 
public cannot be supplied (Patent, etc., Act 1883, 
§ 22) ; and in Germany and Austria the patent 
may, under similar circumstances, be cancelled 
altogether (German Statute, § 11 ; Austrian Statute, 
§ 27). In Austria a compulsory license may also 
— subject to certain specified conditions — be 
obtained by an inventor who has so materially 
improved a previously patenteed invention, that, 
in consequence of such improvements, its industrial 
importance is materially increased. In such a 
case, however, the original patentee may in his 
turn obtain a compulsory license in respect of the 
improvement (Austrian Statute, § 21). 

Provisions for ensuring benefit of Inventions 
useful for g^uhlic purposes to government authorities. 
— The British statute (§ 27 [2]) provides that the 
authorities administering any public department 
may, on terms agreed upon between the parties, 
or in case of necessity to be fixed by the treasury, 
use any patented invention for the services of the 
crown, and similar rules exist in Germany and 
Austria (German Statute, § 1 ; Austrian Statute, 
§21). 

The German statute also provides (§ 23) that 
in the case of applications for patents on the part 
of the imperial authorities in connection wdth the 
purposes of the army or navy, a patent may be 
granted without the public announcement required 
in ordinary cases. In such a case the patent is 
not entered in the register (German Statute, § 23). 

Patent Jowtnals and Patent Libraries. — All 
patent offices publish periodical information 
on inventions, which, besides serving their im- 
mediate purpose, are also generally useful. The 
collections and libraries which in many places 
(e.g. in London) exist in connection with the 
patent office are open to the public. 

International Arrangements. — An international 
congress for the purpose of securing the general 
protection of ‘industrial property” including 
patents was held at Vienna in 1873 and 
at Paris in 1878, and resulted in the forma- 
tion in 1883 of a “Convention pour la pro- 
tection de la propriety industrielle,” to which the 
United Kingdom acceded on the 17th of March 
1887 (by virtue of the powers conferred by 
Patent, etc., Act 1883, § 103). The United States 
and a number of other states, including France 
and Belgium, are members of the convention ; but 
Germany and Austria have not joined, these 
countries having entered into a separate arrange- 
ment in 1891, and another arrangement having 
been made between Germany and Italy in 
1892. The principal provisions of the conven- 
tion of 1883 are : (1) that an applicant for a 
patent in any contracting state shall, if applying 
•within «»six (or in certain specified cases 'within 
seven) months in any other contracting state, be 
treated as if his application in such other state 
has been contemporaneous with his application 
in the first-named contracting state; (2) that 
temporary protection shall be given to articles 
patenteed in any contracting state and exhibited 
at any officially recognised public exhibition in 
any other contracting state ; (3) that an inter- 
national office shall be established at Berne, and 
that a journal called PropriMi industrielle shall 


be published at such office. The publication of 
the last-mentioned journal seems to be the most 
important result of the convention. 

The British government has authority to enter 
into mutual arrangements relating to patents 
with any British colony (Patentee Act 1883, 
§ 104). 

The most complete collection of patent laws 
is the one published by Gareis, and continued by 
Werner, of which 7 vols. have liitherto appeared. 
Carpmael, The Patent Laios of the Wo7id, 2nd ed., 
1889, is somewhat out of date now. Edmunds and 
Renton, The Law and Practice of Letters Patent for 
Inventions, gives a summary of foreign patent 
laws, but is also somewhat out of date in that 
respect. Tlie latest statutes, besides the above- 
mentioned Austrian statute of 1897, are a Russian 
statute (published in St. Petersburg in German), a 
Danish statute of 1894 (published in German in 
Berlin), and a Hungarian statute of 1895. E. S. 

PATENTE (Fr.) A trade tax or license im- 
posed on all persons in France exercising a 
trade, profession, or industry, unless specially 
exempted. The patente is distinct from the^ 
license, which is limited to a small number of 
trades, generally those under the supervision of 
the department of indirect taxes, corresponding 
to the English excise. Trades subject to the 
license usually pay the patente also. The 
patente was first established in 1791, 'when the 
trade corporations were abolished, and was a> 
substitute for the dues paid by those bodies. 
It -v^as at first a simple tax on the rental of the 
place of business and residence, and applied 
only to certain trades, but in 1798 it was 
extended and converted into a double tax — one 
fixed, the other imoportional. A law of 1844 
which forms the basis of the present legislation 
included all trades, professions, and industries' 
'with the exception of public functionaries, pro- 
fessors, writers, artists, the wage-earning classes, 
and certain petty occupations carried on 'without- 
hired assistance. The fixed duty (droit fixe) iS’ 
assessed on the nature of the trade or industry, 
and the population of the locality, increasing, 
■with the number of the inhabitants. The pro- 
portional duty (droit proportionnel) is based on 
the rental, and in addition, in some cases, on the 
number of hands employed. Certain trades,, 
the importance of which cannot be estimated 
by the population or the rental, are taxed on 
their means of production, such as the number 
of spindles, looms, ovens, machines, etc. , or, aS' 
for shipowners, the tonnage of their vessels. 
The taxes are combined so as to equalise the 
incidence as far as possible between the difierent 
trades, as some of the most lucrative are carried 
on in small oflSces or workshops, while others, 
in which the profits are small, require extensive' 
premises. For the application of the fixed duty 
all trades and professions are divided into eight 
classes. In the highest, the rate in Paris and 
to-wns with a population of over 100,000, is 
400 francs (£16), descending gradually to 35- 
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francs (£1 : 8 : 4) in localities mth less than 
2000 inhabitants. In the lowest class the 
limits art! 12 francs (9s. lOd.) and 2 francs 
(Is. Sd.). The liberal professions subject to the 
tax, such as those of architect, solicitor, barrister, 
<b)fjt(»r, etc., paj" only a proportional tax of one- 
fiiteHiitli of the rental. Persons canying ^on 
sovci'al branches of trade in the same building 
formerlv ixaicl cmly on that on w-hich the tax 
wus the Idghest; but a law passed in April 
1803 witli the view of protecting small shop- 
kecp! rs from the competition of the great stores, 
croatcfl special taxes for those employing more 
than 200 liands incliidirig clerks, assistants, 

: (’livers, porters, etc. , which are made to pay on 
each branch or speciality not exceeding sixteen 
in nuniltrr ; the tax on the number of hands em- 
pbycd was also made progressive, commencing 
at 25 fiancs per head for the first hundred, and 
Increasing 10 francs (Ss. lid.) per head for 
eaeli imndred beyond that number, so that 
w'ith 2000 liands the last hundred pay 215 
francs (£8 : S : 4) per head, and with 3000 
315 iiTuics (£12 : 8 : 4). This aggravation of 
ibc tax was intended to reach two or three well- 
known business centres in Paris. 

Persons 1 laving several separate establish- 
ments of tlie same or different kinds jiay the 
piit> life for each. The proportional tax on the 
rental i.s generally from 5 to 10 per cent, but 
ill some cases it rises to 15 per cent, or descends 
to 2 per cent. If the proprietor does not reside 
on the |)reiiiises his separate liabitation is taxed 
also. The classification of trades and profes- 
sions is revised every five years, to include 
the new ones wliich may have sprung up in 
the interval. Tlie list is, however, very com- 
prehensive, and contains about 1500 different 
occiyiations. The new are assimilated pro- 
visionally to the one they approach the 
nearest. Theyafeizte produces about £5,000,000 
ariniially. 

[Edouard Vigiies, Tmitedes Impdtsen France. — 
Mauri ce Bl oclc, 1) iction naire de d A dministration. — 
Duvergier, Collection des Lois.'] T. L. 

PATERSON, Thomas (1828 -82), wood 
carver, lecturer, and organiser of workmen’s 
clubs, .WTote — 

A XciV J/t thod of Mental Science icith applica- 
tionsio Political Economy, published posthumously 
in IS^O. His theory was that “in economical 
|)rol;)Icnis the physical and mental elements have 
to be differenced ... if we apply to the physical 
and limited element reasonings only applicable to 
tlie mental elements or rice rertia . . . we shall 
I'ail.” Tims “labour” includes “force” and 
‘•plan”: no limits can be set to the possible 
progress of plan. Possession is physical or mental : 
if tlie latter, it need not involve interference with i 
totlicr peoj>k3.s user, or the juristic idea of property, i 
Tile modern employer was a labour-seller not a | 
leader, and Patei-son’s ideal was “a co-operative 
society in whicli tlie fittest should lead, -working as 
much for honour as for tiay.” j. d. r. 


PATERSON, William (1658 - 1719), mer- 
chant, was the founder of the Bank of England 
(q.v.) and author of the unfortunate Darien 
scheme (see Darien Company). He was a 
vigorous opponent of inconvertible paper money, 
and appears to have suggested the Sinking 
Fund (g.'r.) of 1717. His scheme for the 
redemption of the debt was pronounced by 
tbe Econoinist (October 23, 1858) faultless. ” 
He was one of the earliest advocates of free 
trade, as opposed to the mercantile system. 

There is not any one part of trade but might 
and would prosper better without than in a 
monopoly.” Trade is and will be capable of 
increasing trade, rnoney of begetting money, 
and one improvement of making way for 
another, till the end of the world.” Plis jjro- 
posal for a council of trade is in several respects 
noteworthy. Among the powers to be given to 
this body were ^‘to hear and determine all 
causes . . . relating to trade . . . by the laAv 
merchant and that of the sea ” ; to purchase 
and build workhouses and granaries : to have 
pow'er to add unto, or allow 10 per cent to, the 
joint stocks of all companies . . . for mann- 
factiires . . . and generally to give such other 
encouragements ... as they shall think requisite 
for . . . promoting and enlarging trade and 
industry.” Paterson further proposed that the 
punishment of death in cases of theft shall be 
changed to ‘‘the payment of fourfold,” and that 
all ‘ ‘ bribery, cheating . . . wilful bankruptcy or 
fraud ” should be punished as theft. He strenu- 
ously opposed any tampering Avith the coinage. 
“ Thus it happened : we tacitly determined, by 
om general practice, that a clipped coin was of 
equal A-alue to an unclipped one . . . and so, 
being content to take halves for AAdioles, Avere 
put upon accordingly. If the disease be the 
inequality of our coin, the remedy must consist 
in its equality.” He held enlightened vieAvs on 
the self-go A- ernment of colonies, and proposed to 
found a public library for books on trade. He 
Avas ruined by the failure of the Darien company, 
but receiA^ed, in 1715, a parliamentary grant of 
oA^er £18,000. Paterson’s memory and Avorks 
AA^ere rescued from prejudice and obscurity by 
the indefatigable labours of Mr. S. Bannister. 

TJie Writings of William Paterson with Bio- 
graphical Xotices, by S. Bannister, 3 a’-oIs. , 2nd 
ed. London, 1859, Sa^o, contain his authentic 
AA'orks. These include, C^tral America in 1701 
(publ. by Bannister 1857). — Proposals of a Council 
of TraclCi 1701, 12nio. — A proposal to plant a 
Colony in Da/rien, 1701. — Dialogues upon the 
Union at the Wednesday Chib in Frldmj Street, 
1706 and 1717. The latter are also Upion the 
redemption of the National Debt and Taxes . — 
Bannister ascribes to Paterson Letters to J. Locke 
on B,emedyfor Diseases incident to Coin. 1696, but 
throws doubt on ihe Conferences on the Public Debt 
by the Wednesday Club in Friday Street, AOOfiy 
mentioned by M'Culloch in Literature of Political 
Economy. The account of the proceedings in 
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connection with the estal3lishment of the Bank of 
England is in the 1717 pamphlet, pp. 63-73 of 
vol. ii. of The Writings, etc. See also The English 
■ ITistoTical Review, voL xi. p. 260, art. by W. A. 
Steel. H. E. E. 

PATRIZI, Feancesco (1412-1494) bom at 
Siena, became bishop of Gaeta, Avhere he 
ap]3lied himself to study. 

He Avas a contemporary of Caeafa, and 
may be included among the humanists (see 
liOilANiSM) ; but he made no original contribution 
to political science. He repeated the theory of 
Aristotle without enricliing it. He recommends 
protection for merchants and tradesmen, the latter 
of whom, also according to him, contribute to the 
enriching of a country ; no protection at all hoAV- 
eA^er, he argues, should be granted to the importers 
of articles of luxury. He considered that the 
state should proAude the means of subsistence for 
the population, and proposed the institution of 
prefects to preserA^e the corn in the public 
granaries (see Geeniers d’Abondance). Living 
in the kingdom of Naples, he naturally occupied 
himself Avith the much- debated question of the 
Royal Homaine ( q . v .), maintaining the advisability 
of its maintenance ; considering, however, that, for 
the advantage of agriculture, such hona fiscalia 
should be administered through the system of 
perpetual tenants. 

De regno et regis institutione, Parishs, 1519, 
1534, 1567, etc. — Be institiitione reiggiiblicae, 
Parishs, 1518, etc. a. b. 

PATRONAGE is the name for the right to 
appoint the holder of a public office. Such a 
right may be vested in the croAvn, in Avhich 
case it is exercised on the recommendation of 
the minister to Avhose department the vacant 
office is subordinated, or in the holder or 
holders of some other office or offices, or it may 
be attached to the ownership of land. The 
right to appoint to offices held by laymen, 
Avhich at one time was looked upon as a source 
of pecuniary emolument, is now — as a rule — 
exercised in accordance Avith definite general 
rules, and subject to the vigilant control of 
public opinion, and the word ‘‘patronage” is 
iiOAV generally used with respect to clerical 
offices only, and more particularly in relation 
to the appointment of parochial incumbents. 
"While many livings are under the patronage of 
the crown, or of public or quasi-public bodies, 
Avho are supposed to exercise their right Avith 
reference to the merits of the candidates, there 
are many others as to which the right to ap- 
point the parochkl incumbent is Amsted in a 
yirivate patron, being either the lord of the 
manor, or in the case of the right of patronage 
having been severed from the manor — in Avhich 
■case it is called an “ advoAA'Son ” — the oAvner of 
the advoAvson, AAdio may reserve the appoint- 
ment for relatiA^es or friends, or sell the next 
presentation during the life of the actual in- 
cumbent, and, on the living becoming vacant, 
.appoint tile purchaser’s nominee, unless the 
vacancy arises through the selection of the last 


incumbent for a bishopric, in Avliicli case the 
patronage is, qrro hac rice, vested in the croAvn. 

The sale of the presentation during* a vacancy 
is legally “simony,” and therefore unlawful; 
and it is also “simony” for the proposed in- 
cunibent himself to purchase the next presen- 
tation ; but the sale of the next presentation 
to a third party, Aviio may be a near relative of 
the proposed incumbent, is not coiideinried 
either by laAv or public opinion. Ecclesiastical 
patronage may therefore be a source of pecmiiary 
profit. E. s. 

PATRONAGE (in the French sense). Besides 
its general sense, this Avord in French is 
specially applied to institutions organised and 
in many cases directed by the heads of manu- 
factures and mills, or by beneficent associa- 
tions, to promote the moral and material 
Avelfhre either of their own Avorkmen, or of 
the Avorking classes in general, discharged 
prisoners, destitute young girls, etc. These in- 
stitutions take Amrious forms, such as 'patronages 
affording facilities for the investment of sinall 
saAungs, or proAuding at cost price sanitary 
dAA'ellings or food and articles of large consump- 
tion (called, in this case economats) ; the purpose 
of others is, the opening of places for healthy 
and moral recreation, etc. Leplay (c/.il) and 
his school have been the most energetic and 
coiiAunced promoters of these institutions : as a 
matter of fact, most of them have Avorked 
satisfactorily both for men and masters. Tlie 
latter now tend to recede as much as possible 
into the background, and to give up the man- 
agement to the men themselves. Yet the 
masters are charged, in socialistic circles, Avith 
steadily aiming at the exercise of tutelary or 
rather of oppressive power. 

[The Rapport de la Section REmnomie Sociale 
of the Paris exhibition of 1889 (2nd vol. 1890) 
gives information on the then existing patronages. 
See also the article Patronages in the Nouveaii 
Dictionnaire d'Economie Politique, the collection 
of the Reforme Sociale, Leplay’s Riforme Sociale 
en France (vol. ii. pp. 406-435, ed. 1867), and 
Fougeroiisse, Patrons et ouvriers d Paris (1880).] 

E. ca. 

PATRONUS. (1) The head of a patrician 
family, to Avhom persons attached themselves as 
dependent members of the family {cUentes, see 
Client), was their Patromes. (2) A master 
Avho gave his slave liberty by a legal act of 
maniiniission became thereby patrowiis of such 
freedman {liberhis), a family relation of duty and 
protection being thus constituted betAATen them. 
(3) Patronus may also signify a defender of 
the cause of another in a court of justice. 

■E. A.AAL , 

PAULETTE. The practice of raising a 
revenue by the sale of offices ivas introduced 
into France in the IStli century and became a 
regular system in the loth century. Few 
financial expedients have proA-ed more ruinous. 
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In tlie first place tlie income derived was casual 
and not regular^ and the occasional windfalls 
were practically loans on which the pa^ynnents 
to office-holders constituted an excessive in- 
terest. Thus the sale of offices gave rise to a 
disguised national debt contracted on very dis- 
advantageous terms to the state. And the 
financial Joss was by no means the only evil. 
Ill order to make the offices valuable it was 
necessary to give the holders a secure tenure, 
and so the crown had to abandon the power of 
dismissal. Thus the office-holders became in- 
dependent, and the judges in the parliament 
of Paris and other sovereign courts, who had 
in early times been the strongest supporters of 
the royal power, became in the 17th and 18th 
centuries the most resolute opponents of the 
monarchy. An inevitable result of the practice 
of purchase wars tliat the buyers began to look 
upon their places as private property. This 
was partially recognised by an ordinance of 
1667, which alioived an official to transfer his 
office to another, provided that (1) the original 
holder survived for forty days after the bargain, 
and (2) the recipient paid a third of the purchase 
money to the state. In 1605 Sully, the great 
ininister of Henry IV., took the final step in 
this direction. The members of the sovereign 
courts were allowed to hold their seats as 
private and herital>le property on condition of 
paying annually to the state a sixtieth part of 
their value. This charge was called the droit 
annml^ but is more usually known asthe_paitZe^^e, 
because the collection of the charge was in the 
first instance farmed out to a man called Paulet. 
This innovation of Sully’s was a financial reform, 
because it substituted a regular yearly income 
for the casual in -comings which resulted from 
the prac'dce of sale. But, from the point of 
vie^v of the monarchy, the political results 
were by no means equally satisfactory. By 
the institution of the jpmdette the magistracy 
was made into a close hereditary class, and 
thus its independence was greater than ever. 
This result was to some extent foreseen, hence 
tlie system was not at first made permanent, 
but was fixed only for a period of years. Thus 
the crown reserved some control over officials, 
and could threaten, in ease of opposition, to 
put an end to the droit annuel^ which would at 
once deprive them of the property in their seats. 
But the official classes clung tenaciously to a 
system which gave them such obvious in- 
deitendcnee. A¥hen, in 1648, the government 
tried to coerce the judges, by allowing the 
paideiie to expire without renewal, the vigorous 
opposition of the parliament of Paris was one of 
tile chief causes of the Pronde. And their oppo- 
sition ivas so far successful that, with some few 
interruptions, the paulette^ and the hereditary 
tenure of offices of which itwas the symbol, lasted 
till the old reffimewakS overthrown by the Eevolu- 
tion (FAiiMER-GENEKAL; Farming o,F Taxes). 


[Clamageran, Eistoire de VImp6t en France^ 
t. ii.* p. 378, eZ 563'.] 

PAULUS JULIUS, a Koman prsetor of the 
3rd century. In the Corpus Jtoris, under the 
title of the Purchase-Sale (Dig. XVIII, i. 
1) is inserted a law of Panins, which explains 
the origin of exchange and specifies the function 
of money. 

The Pnetor says : “Origo emendi vendendique 
a permutationibus ccepit : olim enim non ita 
erat numus : neque aliud merx^ aliud pretium 
vocabatur : sed unusquisque secundum necessitatem 
temporum, ac rerum, utilibus iniitilia perniiitabat. 
quando plerumque evenit, ut, quod alteri superest, 
alteri desit ; sed quia non semper, nec facile 
concuiTebat, ut cum tu haberes quod ego deside- 
rarem, invicem haberem, quod tu. accipere velles, 
electa materia est, cujus publica ac perpetua 
£estimatio difficultatibus permutationum, sequali- 
tate qiiantitatis subveniret ; seque materia forma 
publica percussa, usum dominiumqiie non tarn ex 
substantia praebet, quam ex quantitate : nec ultra 
m&TX utrumque, sed alterum pretiumi vocatur.” 

The Italian economists of the last century dis- 
cussed with much learning and heat the Roman ideas 
on money, its origin, and the functions of exchange 
— while Pagnini maintained that the ideas of the 
Romans on money were altogether opposed to 
those of the economists of his century, Gian 
Rinaldo Carli and more fully Pompeo Neri showed 
that they were conformable to them. See also 
the monograph of Giulio Alessio on the conception 
of value in classical antiquity {Archivio Qiuridico 
italiano^ vol. xlii. Bologna, 1889) ; H. Ceruuschi 
discussed it, showing that the conception of money 
as he explained it was entirely conformable to 
that of the Praetor Paulus Julius {Anatomie do la 
Monnaie, Paris, 1886, pp. 9-10). 

See in the '^Corpus Juris Oivilis romani” : 
Edit, cum notis integris Dionysii Gothofredi, 
Neapoli, 1828, Lib. xviii. Tit, I . — Ee contrahenda 
emptione et de pactis inter emptorem et venditorem 
compositis et quae res venire non possunt. De 
origine emptionis, et venditionis, ejusque et permu- 
tationis differentia, — Be nunimis /. Quibus modis 
emptio contrahitur, — I. Paulus, lib. 33, acZ Edictum. 


PAUPERIES is an expression used in 
Roman law for accidental injury caused to 
a person by an animal belonging to another, 
contrary to the nature of the animal. The 
party thus injured could claim from the owner 
of the animal damages for the injury, unless 
the owner preferred to suiTender to biTn the 
animal which had done the mischief. This 
practice of surrender, which was applicable also 
in the case of injuries committed by children 
under paternal power and by slaves, had its 
origin in the primitive notion of vengeance 
against a person or thing that has been the 
cause of damage. But in course of time the 
master or owner of the guilty object was 
allowed to buy off such vengeance by payment 
of pecuniary damages (see Holmes, Common 
Lww, Lecture I.). B. a. w. 
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PAUPERISM'. Tile word '^pauperism” is 
used ill tw’O senses. It is a state, that is a 
condition, and it is also the sum of paupers. 
Ill the first sense it is uniform, it follows a 
definition and consequently is always the same 
thing ; in the second, it fluctuates from year to 
year, and from district to district. 1. In the 
first sense it is a legal term. The pauper in 
the eye of the law, and in the technical sense, 
is a destitute person, in receipt of relief ad- 
ministered under the poor law. Pie is a 
destitute person, and destitution implies an 
absence or want of the necessaries of life, food, 
clothing, shelter. Thus pauperism is clearly 
distinct from poverty. The poor man is one 
who, having the necessaries of life, falls short of 
some standard of comfort, whether that standard 
be determined by reference to some end, e.g. 
a sufficiency to lead a high type of life, or to 
the circumstances and average of the time. 
The rich man of one generation in one century 
may be the poor man of the next, but the 
necessaries of life are always the same, when 
interpreted in the sense of “enough to keep 
body and soul together.’’ Now to these neces- 
saries every member of the United Kingdom 
has a right at the hand of the state, a right 
which is secured to him by a series of acts, 
beginning with the celebrated 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
To meet this claim an elaborate machinery or 
organisation exists, composed of a central 
authority, now the local government board, 
and 637 local authorities, viz. boards of 
guardians "svith their several administrative 
officers. On these local authorities lies the 
obligation to provide for the destitute the 
means of subsistence, but the conditions imder 
which they do so vary greatly, and wiU be 
discussed elsewhere (Poor Law, Administra- 
TiOK of). The moment that a destitute person 
has been relieved he is a pauper, and as such 
suffers certain disabilities, e.g. the loss of the 
right to vote at elections, l3ut no such disability 
attaches to the receix>t of medical relief only. 
It is true that even government has not always 
been consistent in its use and interpretation of 
the terms destitution and pauperism. Thus 
in a circular of the local government board of 
the 25th of January 1875, we find it stated 
that the spirit of administration in workhouses 
has changed of late years in consequence of a 
change (i) in the cir«mnstances of the time ; 
(ii) in the character of the recipients of relief. 
This implies that workhouses are now expected 
to “move with the times,” and to interpret 
the phrase “necessaries of life” in the light of 
the average standard of living at the present 
time. In other words, that destitution has 
ceased to be the test for the receipt of relief, 
and guardians no longer confine themselves to 
“measuring destitution” in the relief which 
they give. 2. In its other use, pauperism 
denotes the number of paupers in a country at a 
YOL, III 


given time, a statement which clearly is subject 
to great variations. With the causes of these 
variations we need not here deal particularly, 
but merely remark That they include the state 
of trade and production generally, and the 
administration of the law itself among other 
factors. Pauperism and the amount of it 
may be reckoned on several bases, e.g. the 
number of persons receiving relief during a 
given period, or the number of cases, . or the 
number for a given day. For the purposes of 
comparison it is clearly indifferent which is 
adopted, provided that the same basis be taken 
at the two periods, but for the purpose of 
particular inquiries the distinction is most 
important. Again the cost of pauperism must 
often he taken as an index to its amount, in the 
absence of more accurate statistics. Roughly, 
the pauperism of England has shown a tendency 
to increase and decline over certain long periods. 
From 1601 to a point which may he put at 
1750, pauperism on the whole diminislied. 
Thus the cost of maintaining the poor fell 
from £819,000 in 1698 to £6^9,000 in 1750, 
in spite of an increase in population. From 
1750 to 1817 the growth of pauperism was rapid 
and great, the cost rising from £1,912,000 in 
1785 to £4,077,891 in 1803, and to £7,810,801 
in 1817. From this year onwards a decline 
takes place, slow at fii'st but more rapid after 
the passing of the new poor law in 1834. Thus 
in 1849 the paupers in England and Wales were 
6*3 per cent of the population; in 1860, 4*3. 
The American War raised the percentage to 5 '3 
in 1863, but by 1873 it had fallen again to 3-8,. 
in 1883 to 3*0, in 1893 it stood at 2*5 and in 
1896 at 2*6. L. R. p. 

PAWN, a pa^vn or Pledge (g'-'W-) is where 
possession of a personal chattel is delivered by 
one person to another as seonrity for a debt. 
The general property remains in the pawnor ; 
the pawnee takes the possession and the right 
to possess. The pawnee may sell the goods on 
non-payment of the debt after the time fixed for 
repayment has expired ; if no such time has 
been fixed the pavuior must demand pajrment 
before selling. Where a sale takes place the 
pawnor is entitled to the net surplus after pay- 
ment of the debt and all expenses. If tlie 
pawnor pays the debt he at once acquires the 
right to possess. 

A distinction is drawn betw-een a pawn and 
a Mortgage, of chattels. In the case of a 
pawn the pawnee acquires only a special or 
limited property in the goods ; in a mortgage 
the whole property passes subject to a condition 
that on repayment of the debt the property 
wiU be reconveyed. A right of sale is incident 
to a mortgage of chattels. 

A pawnee does not as a rule acquire any 
greater right to the chattel than that which 
the pawnor had ; but to this principle there are 
some exceptions contained In .the Factors. Act 
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1889. Pa\\iibrokers are subject to special rules 
(see Pawnbroking). 

[Goodeve, Personal Proioerbj^ London, 1892. — 
Turner, Co7itract of Pawn^ London, 1883]. 

J. E. C. M. 

PAWNBROlvING. This expression denotes 
the professional lending of small sums on the 
security of a Pledge (g.r.). This kind of 
hnsiiiess, from, its nature, is liable to great 
abuses, inasmiieli as it may, if uncontrolled, be 
made a pretext for the habitual receiving of 
stolen goods ; whilst honest borrowers may be 
subjected to cruel extortion. For this reason 
pawiibroking in most countries is either under 
public supervision or else entirely in the hands 
of pmblic institutions (see Monts be Pi35t3^). 

In Great Britain the enactments relating to this 
matter were consolidated by the Pawnbrokers 
Act IS 72 (35 & 36 Viet. c. 93), which re- 
quires any person who carries on “the business 
of taking goods and chattels in pawn,’” or Avho 
carries osi any Inisiness which, though apx:)arently 
intended for other transactions, is in eflect a 
liu-iiness for lending money on the security of 
goods and chattels — in so far as the loans are for 
less thau £10 — (1) to take out yearly licenses, 
whicij are not granted if the applicant fails to 
produce* satisfactory evidence to character, or if 
Ids shop is frequented bj?- thieves or persons of 
had cinracter ; (2) to use certain prescribed books 
of account ; (3) to exhibit his full name over the 
oi\U‘,v door ftf his slioj), with the word '‘Pawu- 
]>ro]cer ; ( I) to exhibit, in a conspicuous place of 
1)!-: sirup o.n'iaiii regulations as to the conditions 
and tei'iirs on wliicli loans are granted. 

The act regulates these terms and conditions ; 
but. in the e{ise of loans between £2 and £10, the 
siatiitnry ri'gulatioB,s do not apply if a .special 
e;mtract, the form of which is prescribed by the 
ac.t, is made between the parties. As regards 
loans to vliitili the regulations apply, a maximum 
profit is lixed as well as a minimum term for 
redemption ; and the sale of unredeemed pledges 
is subjected to certain specified rules. In all 
cases a pawn - ticket must be handed to the 
borrower, and must contain particulars as to 
cliai-ges, time and condition of redemjDtion, and 
other prescribed matters. A pawnbroker is not 
entitled to take articles in pawn from any person 
aiqnearing to be under the age of twelve years, or 
to be intoxicated ; he must not employ any x)erson 
under the age of sixteen years as an assistant ; 
a,i:!,d must not do business on any public holiday. 
There are, also, special provisions intended to 
make it more difficult for pawners to jiledge goods 
entrusted to them or stolen by them, and to 
prevent pawnbrokers from taking such goods 'in 
pami ; and a pawnbroker who reasonably suspects 
any person of not being entitled to pawm'an ai-ticle 
offered as a pledge, may deliver such person and 
sucli article into the custody of a constable. A 
stipendiary magistrate, or any justices sitting as a 
court of siiiiimary jurisdiction, may. order a 
pawnbroker at any time to produce his books and 
the papers relating to Ills business. . ■ Disobedience 
to any rule laid down in the Pawnbrokers Act 
subjects tlie person conceimed to penalties, varying 


according to the nature of the offence. If a 
pawnbroker is convicted of fraud in his business, 
or of knowingly receiving stolen goods, the court 
before whom he is convicted may declare his 
license to be forfeited. E, s. 

PAYEE. The person to whom or to -whose 
order the amount specified in a bill of exchange 
is payable. If a bill to order is not drawn to 
the drawer’s owm order some person must be 
named as payee. 

[Chalmers on Bills, London, 1891]. 

J. E. C. M. 

PAYMENT. The term payment primarily 
means a payment in money. A creditor is 
always entitled to have his debt paid in legal 
tender, and is not obliged to take a bill or 
cheque, or to allow a settlement in account. 
But ‘‘payment” is not a technical term, and 
it is held to include any settlement of a debt 
which is treated by the parties on a cash 
payment, though no money actually passes. 

When a bill or note is taken in payment of 
a debt, the strong presumption is that it is 
taken as conditional payment only. In that 
case, if the bill or note is dishonoured, the 
creditor is remitted to his original rights, and 
can sue for the debt as well as on the 
insti'ument. M. B. c. 

PAYMENT FOR HONOUR. See PIoNOUS, ■- ' 

Payment for. 

PEACE OF GOD. See Truce of Gob. 

PEACOCK, George (1791-1858), dean of 
Ely, was the author of an Algebra, the parts 
of -which relating to the use of symbols may be 
consulted with advantage by the mathematical 
economist. Peacock’s doctrine of the negative 
sign to represent debt has indeed been impugned?*-*^ 
by Mr. Macleod (2Aeori/ . . . of Banking, eh. iv7 
§ 2, art. 18); but -then Mr, Macleod’s owp 
doctrine has been impugned by Cournot (Bevui 
Bomniaire). Those who agree with Courno; 
may employ in Peacock’s defence one of tin 
principles which he has enunciated : namek 
that the subtraction of a negative is positive - 
The refutation of an adverse criticism amount.* 
to a rehabilitation. 

Jevons also {Theory, ch. viii.) has takei 
exception to the certainly inelegant representa ^ 
tion of interest in Peacock’s earlier treatise oi ” 
algebra. The passage was withdrawn by th' e- 
author from his second edition or version. 

A more concrete comtribution to politice 
economy -was made by Peacock in his review c 
the agi'icultiire and land tenure of Madem 
which contains much interesting informatio 
and reflection ; for instance with respect to tke 
metayer system (see klETAYAGE). 

There is also attributed to Peacock by the 
%vriter of his life in the National Biography, 
a pamphlet on the corn-laws (1846), in which 
it is argued that a free trade would not there- 
fore be a regular trade, it being assumed that 
our domestic produce is sufficient for our 
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domestic consumption in two years out of 
three. 

A Treatise on Algebra^ 1830. — A Treatise an 
Algebra^ 1842-45. — Treatise on Climate and 
Meteorology of Madeira^ by J. A. Mason. (Part 
iv., a review of the agriculture and tenure of land, 
by Geo. Peacock), 1850. — Upon the probable in- 
fluence of a repeal of the Corn Laws upon the trade 
in Corn, 1846. (Anonymous ; contained in the 
library of the British Museum under the shelf 
marked 8245, d. 55). — Answers to the Questioiis 
communicated by Lord Overstone to the Lecimal 
Coinage Commissioners (Decimal Association), 
1857. S'. T. E. 

PEARSON, Chaeles Heney (1830-1894), 
historian, politician, advocate of land-taxes, 
and minister for education (1886-1890) in 
Victoria ; wrote National Life and Character, 
A Forecast (1893), in which he prophesied that 
white men would leave the tropics and be 
squeezed into the temperate zone, and the 
squeezing process 'would fuse different classes 
in a state socialism which would sap church, 
family, and individual character, the latter 
being also menaced by big public debts, armies, 
and towms. The individual 'would wither and 
the race grow more and more, and the old age 
of the Aryan races, which had already set in, 
would be passed under “a gi^ay sky.” B. 
Kidd’s Social Evolution (1894) criticised (p. 
323) but resembled this book ; both books lay 
stress on the moral and intellectual sense. 
Pearson thought that the mind could only 
postpone and mitigate, Kidd that it could 
make and avert destiny. Sociologists have 
written far less important books 'wuth far 
greater scientific pretension on the same sub- 
jects. 

[0. H. Pearson, Reviews and Critical Essays, 
edited with Memoir by H. A. Strong (1896). — 
The National Dictionary of Biography (1895) s,v. 
^‘0. H. Pearson ” enumerates and appraises his 
other works. ] J. D. B. 

PEASANT PROPRIETORS. It has been 
shown in the article on Moecellement, con- 
taining statistics of present lando'wnership, that 
in Prance, the country in which, with Belgium, 
peasant j)roprietorship exists on the most ex- 
tensive scale, this institution had existed long 
previous to the Erenoh revolution, though that 
movement gave it a considerable impetus. It 
may incidentally be observed that during the 
most prosperous period of the middle ages, say- 
before the beginning of the Hundred Years’ 
War, tenants in villeinage, so long as they paid 
their dues to the lord of the manor, whether in 
money or in kind, enjoyed legally the same 
security against ejectment as the 19th-century 
peasant owner who discharges his taxes punctu- 
ally. 

Three principal arguments have been directed 
against peasant proprietorship : 1st, it does not 
yield the same returns as farming on an ex- 
tensive scale ; 2iid, it generates low, parsi- 


monious, and avaricious habits of mind ; and 
3rd, it depresses the birth-rate and interferes 
with the normal development of population. 
To each of these complaints a reply has been 
made : 1st, the return of corn grown by small 
peasants may be, and probably is, really inferior, 
but this inferiority does not appear in vegetable 
and orchard cultivation, which are important 
in onr present agiicnltural system, nor in the 
cultivation of vines and such crops as tobacco. 
If sheep - breeding unmistakably requires ex- 
tended areas, experience shows that breeding 
ordinary horses and cattle, as well a,s poultry, 
can be managed successfully on small holdings. 
2nd, the debased state of mind discovered among 
the Erench peasantry by some 'writers, like Lady 
Yerney in How the Peasant Owner Lives, has 
been grossly exaggerated, and their so-called 
low style of living is still far superior to that 
of day-labourers in many countries with large 
hereditary estates. 3rd, granting that peasant 
proprietorship acts to a certain extent as a check 
on population, prudential considerations are quite 
as prevalent among 'W'ell-to-do farmers and the 
inhabitants of towns, and the birth-rate remains 
high in countries (like Belgium) with a consider- 
able proportion of peasant ownership in land ; 
on the other hand, over-population or Ueber- 
volkerung, involving the existence of a miserable 
urban or rural proletariat, is an unmitigated 
evil. 

Another objection, formerly more solid, is 
that small peasant proprietors, as a body, are 
addicted to routine and averse to scientific 
improvements ; and that, even if they were 
willing to adopt the latter, their means are often 
insufficient to cover the necessary expenses. 
However, the diffusion of instruction has 
decidedly removed this hostility to progress, and 
association now enables Erench peasants to use, 
for instance, steam threshing-machines, and to 
found, in the east of France, under the name of 
fruitUres, co-operative manufactories of cheese, 
working on the most approved principles ; in 
other places the same organisation is adopted 
for making butter. If in southern France, 

I after the invasion of the phylloxera, large wine- 
I growers were the first to adopt scientific anti- 
dotes to this disease, their example lias later 
I on been followed by their smaller neighbours. 
Small peasant proprietorshi]) is the most power- 
ful incentive to labour ; it affords the best 
opportunity of employing the whole family 
under the direction of its head, and strengthens 
family -life. In small and middle-sized faims 
owned by men working themselves, the ‘‘eye 
of the master” can better observe what is 
wanting than in very large farms ; further, the 
©■wner is not tempted, as the farmer may he, 
to saci’ifice the permanent qualities of the soil 
to gaining immediate but temporary profits ; 
he husbands the fertility of his land, and 
shudders at the prospect of exhausting it. On 
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small occupancies, wliere lie only grows corn for 
tiie use of the family, he is more independent 
of market ‘fluctuations. Again, a large body of 
pea>saiit proprietors affords a steady bulwark 
against political, and still more against social, 
turbulence, and, in fact, the leaders of French 
Collectivism, finding that it is expedient 
not to frighten this class of voters, have several 
times osten tatiously protested that they intended 
to respect the right of private property for small 
fields tilled by their owners ; this respect, how- 
ever, does not prevent jealousy of wealthier 
neighbours, so that this safeguard is not to be 
relied on absolutely. 

To conclude, if some of the preceding remarks 
are alike favourable to peasant proprietorship 
and to eiiltivatioii by small tenant-farmers, this 
is not the case with all of them. Small tenants, 
especially tenants at will or for a very short 
teriii of years, are necessarily deficient in the 
feeling of independence and self-reliance, as well 
as ill the incentive of future hopes, which are 
the most happy characteristics of the former 
system. Large and middle-sized ownership in 
land, as well as cultivation by affluent landlords, 
or by farmers possessed of the necessary means, 
may of course also bo maintained ; wliat is 
contended is that each mode of cultivation 
has its proper sphere of action, and that none 
ought to be indiscriminately rejected. 

in former times, except by Francis Bacon in the 
essay on the True Greatness of Kingdcnns, peasant 
proprietorsliip was rather looked upon with dis- 
trust in Englarid. Tliougli in his Totir through 
France^ Artliur Young admits that the magic of 
property sufiices to turn sands into gold and rocks 
into scenes of fertility, he is a strong upholder 
of the English system of extensive estates, either 
cultivated by a rich landlord or by farmers pro- 
vided with a large capital: “Deduct from agri- 
culture all the practices that have made it 
tloiirislung in this island, and you have precisely 
the raanagement of small farms ” {Eastern Tour, 
vol. ii. p. 161), Malthus, inclining to believe 
that “all the great results in political economy 
depend upon pi'oportions,’^ admitted that "Hhe 
division of landed property to a certain extent is 
of the utmost importance,'^ but apprehended that 
the “owners of the minute divisions of landed 
property [in France] . . . must perish in great 
miinbers in every scarcity,” if “the effects (of 
this division) should not be weakened by the 
operation of an ^ xtriordinary degree of prudence in 
marriage ” ( Pi uu >ples of PoL Econ,, pp. 432-434, 
ed. 1820). Ad"ia Siritli, on the other hand, had 
observed that “'a small proprietor, . who knows 
■every part of liis little territory .... is generally 
,of all improvers the most industrious, the most, 
intelligent, and the most successful ” ( Wealth of 
Faiions, bk. iii. ch. iv.). But, excepting writers; 
of deinoaratical tendencies such as Godwin (g.v.), 
English economists of high standing have mostly 
folhwved in the footsteps of Arthur Young, Never-' 
tlieless, towards the middle of ' this ■ century, 
reaction, initiated by and based on ■ such ' works" 
as Kay's tSodal Education and Condition of the 


People, Laing’s Journal of a Residence in Nonvay, 
Howitt’s P^ral and Domestic Life of Qemnany, 
Thornton’s Plea for Peasant Proprietors, etc., set 
in and found a powerful expression in the chapters 
devoted by J. Stuart Mill to peasant proprietors 
in the second hook of his Principles of Political 
Economy, Since those days similar views are to 
he met in the collection of essays printed by the 
Cobden Club under the title of Systems of Land 
Tenure in Various Countries (1870), and have 
found another exponent in Professor Thorold 
Eogers (see for instance England’s Industrial and 
Commercial Supremacy, 1892, pp. 314 and 350). 

On the whole, German economists may also be 
said to be favourable to small agricultural land- 
owners ; a general survey of the literature on the 
subject will be found in Eoscher’s National- 
okonomik des Ackerbaues (p. 197, ed. 1888). 
He himself declares that a judicious mixture of 
large, middle-sized, and small estates constitutes 
the economically soundest system for a nation 
{ih, pp. 188-189); see also “Bauerngut” and 
“ Bodenzersplitterung ” in Conrad’s Edwb, der 
StaatsvAssenschaften. 

In France, the physiocrats, and especially the 
founder of the school, Quesnat have 

been the only systematic admirers of the English 
system, on the principle that the grande culture 
yields much more than the petite culture (see 
the latter’s articles “Permiers,” “Grains,” and 
“Maximes Generales du Gouveinement llcono- 
mique ” in Qiiesnay, (Euvres) ; however Quesnay 
steadily assumes that corn is to be the leading pro- 
duce of the royaume agricole, Tubgot also con- 
tends that the method of cultivation by rich farmers 
is the most advantageous ; still he adds the proviso 
“supposing that the country he already a rich 
country ” (§ xxvii. of the Reflexions sur la Fomna- 
tion des Ricliesses). Carried away by his admira- 
tion for the variety of the crops produced by the soil 
of France, Mirabeau the elder, on the opposite side, 
advocated the extreme division of land : “ How 
different the fertility of a small domain, which 
sustains a hard-working family, and that of huge 
estates abandoned to passing farmers or to lazy 
and indolent agents ! . . , The subdivision of land 
cannot be pushed too far in a canton ; this differ- 
ence between the tuum and the meim ... is the 
principle of vivification of a state” {Ami des 
Hmrmes, p. 46, ed. Guillaumin). Without going 
to this extremity, it may be broadly stated that 
from the first quarter of the present century, the 
great majority of French wiiters on agronomy 
have, like Eosgher, looked favourably on small 
culture and peasant proprietorship co-existing 
with a due proportion of large and middle-sized 
agricultural estates, from'Sispaondi, Tableau de 
V Agriculture en Toscane and Nouveaux Princij^es 
d^Rconomie Politique; Gasparin, Des P elites Pro^ 
prices (1821); De Barante, Des Communes et 
de V aristocrakie (1821) ; Hippolyte Passy, Des 
syst^rms de culture en France (1846 and 1853) 
(see the appendix on the repartition of territorial 
property), to Lavergne’s Rconomie rurale de la 
France ; Baiidrillart’s Populations agricoles de la 
France (1885) : De Foville’s Morcellement, and the 
latter’s and MM. Bernard’s and^ Zolla’s articles in 
the Noimeau Bictionnaire dLEconomie Politique 
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(1892). Botli sides of tlie question are ably 
summed up by M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu in bis 
TraiU tMorique et pratique d' Economic Politique 
(vol. ii. pp, 1-80). 

In Italy the flow of ideas bas generally been in 
favour of peasant proprietorsbip down from the 
days of Verri {Meditazioni sulV Mconomia politica, 
1771), and of Pilangieri (cb. iii. and iv. of tbe 
Leggi politiche ed econmniche, 1780). In our own 
days, Professor Acbille Loria considers tbe con- 
stitution of exclusively small proprietorship in 
land resulting from tbe gradual disappearance of 
rent, to be tbe further and natural result of contem- 
porary social and economic evolution {La rendiia 
fondiaria e la sua elisione naturale, 1880). 

[For further bibliogi'apbical information on 
peasant proprietorship in France, see tbe biblio- 
graphy of Morcellement.] e. ca. 

PEASANTS’ EE VOLT. This rising, one of 
tbe most striking episodes in English history, 
is remarkable alike for tbe variety of causes 
which produced it ; the mysterious character of 
its organisation ; the widespread area which it 
affected ; the absence of any unity, whether of 
purpose or of action, displayed by its leaders ; 
and the many cries, political, religious, social 
and economic, to which utterance was given. 

Tbe immediate causes, the pressure of heavy 
taxation culminating in the levy of two poll- 
taxes, and the unpopularity of the government, 
were indeed political ; but the deeper reasons 
are closely connected with the economic changes 
produced by the Black Death {q.v.). The 
scarcity of labour consequent on that pestilence 
led to many attempts to enforce more strictly 
the old agi’icultural services due from tenants, 
and possibly even to revert to them in cases 
•where they had been commuted for money 
payments ; while parliament tried to meet the 
emergency by stringent statutes regulating 
labour and the rate of wages. These measures 
were resisted, and the discontent, fanned by the 
teaching of VficMtes and of friars, led to open 
rebellion in June 1381 upon the imposition of 
a second poll-tax. 

The rising affected Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, Essex, Hertford, Middlesex, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Somerset, Huntingdon {Rot. 
Pa?d., Hi. Ill et seq.) ; Devonshire (Knighton), 
Lancashii’e, York, Lincoln, and Durham were 
prepared to join, although we only hear of 
tumults at Beverley and Scarborough (Stubbs, 
ii. 489). Of the details connected with an 
organisation which embraced so wide an area, 
and was capable of simultaneous action, we 
know little. It was probably due, partly to 
the associations created to set aside the statutes 
of labourers (see Laboxje Statutes), partly to 
the Wiclifites and friars whose w’-andering 
habits rendered them useful disseminators of 
information, and partly also to the discharged 
soldiers who had some experience of risings 
against authority in France and Flanders 
(Stubbs, 6V/isi. Hist.^ ii. 491). 


In Kent, where Villeinage was unknown 
(Stubbs, ii. 489), and in London the movement 
was against heavy taxation and the’ misgovern- 
ment commonly attributed to John of Gaunt, 
but in the eastern counties the chief grievance 
alleged was that of villeinage. The insurgents 
demanded the abolition of villeinage and of 
tolls, a general pardon, and the commutation 
of villein service for a rent of not more than 4d. 
an acre. The attack was directed against 
landlords, both lay and clerical, and included the 
destruction of muniment rooms and documents, 
which preserved record of the obnoxious services 
(see Services, Predial and Military). Th'. 
violence of the rebels at Bury St. Edmunds 
and St. Albans is graphically described by 
Walsingham {Sist. Anglicana, i. ii. ; Gesta 
Abbatum^ iii.). 

The course of the rising is a matter of 
political history, and in this place it may he 
sufficient to note that it was quelled within a 
fortnight, and that the king (Richard II.) 
speedily revoked the charters of manumission 
and pardon conceded under the influence of 
panic, a measure subsequently approved by 
parliament [Rot. Pari., iii. 100). The result 
must from the standpoint of the economic 
historian he regarded as a failure. Though 
villein service gradually died out, this was due, 
uot to the rising, but to the influence of other 
forces, some of which had begun to operate 
before this time, although the change may 
have been accelerated by the difliculty of 
enforcing unwilling service. The history of 
the decay of manorial organisation has not 
been fuUy worked out, but it seems clear that 
as more profitable and more economical methods 
of working the land as pasture were widely 
adopted in consequence of a greater demand 
for native wool, the necessity for exacting the 
old services was lessened (see Manor). In 
some cases villeins abandoned their holdings 
(F. AV. Maitland in Eng. Hist. Rev., ix. 425), 
attracted probably by more profitable openings 
in the towns, and thus the difficulty of main- 
taiuing the status quo on the manors increased. 
Under these circumstances commutation became 
general, and the villein became the copyholder 
as we know him in the 15th and 16th centuries ; 
although from Fitzherbert’s description {On 
SuTveyinge, c. xih.) and from isolated cases 
(Cunningham, Growth of Engl. Industry, i. 402, 
533) it would seem that bondmen (see Servds) 
were still to be found in the 16 th century, and 
even later, whose position differed but little 
from that against which the villeins of 1381 
had made their protest (M. Kovalesky in 
Archceological Review, i. 444). 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, ii. 
(1880).— -Cunningham, W., Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce,!. (1896). — Ashley, AV. J,, 
Introduction to English Economic History, pt. ii. 
(1893). — Powell, E., Rising in East Anglia in 
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1381 (1896). — Rogers, J. E. T., History of Agri- 
cuUure and Prices in Pngkmd, i. (1866). — 
Maitland, F. W. , ‘‘History of a Cambridgeshire 
Manor,” in English Historical Fi.evieia, ix. (1891). 
— Fitzlierbert, Sir A., On Surveyinge (1539). — 
Walsinghani, Tin, Historia Anglicana^ ed. li. T. 
Riley (iS63) ; Gesta Ahhatuin Monasterii Sancti 
Albans, iii. ed. H. T. Riley, 1869. — Kovalesky, 
M., “Villeinage in England during the first half 
of the 17tli centiirv,” in Arclimological Review^ i. 
(ISSS).] ^ E.A.M. 

PECCHIO, Giitseppe (1785-1835). Was 
born ill Milan, a member of a noble family ; 
lie held important offices, and was exiled in 
1820 for liis political opinions. He lived a 
long time in England. His name is kno^vn to 
students of tlie history of economics for his 
sketch of the history of political economy in 
Italy ; this work was iiinch read and appreci- 
ated, as is shown by several editions, and a 
translation into French ; the success of the 
work was, however, j)erhaps beyond its merits. 
The author endeavours to condense into one 
volume the most important subjects in the 
largo collection of Italian writers on economic 
matters, published at the heginning of tliis 
century by Baron Gustodi. This collection 
was left incornj)lete, and Pecchio also did 
not finish his work. To expound superfi- 
cially in a series of biographical and hihlio- 
graphiciil sketclies the lives and principal 
theories of a certain number of authors does 
not by any means constitute a history of the 
science. 

Pecchio was also the author of another 
historical work on the finance of the first 
Italian kingdom. 

3>j/pjio storico sulV ammmistrazmie f nmiziera 
deW ex Regno dl Italia dal 1802 al ISlJh London, 
1822 (published in other editions). — Storia del- 
r econoniia jmdblica in Italia^ Lugano, 1829 (pub- 
lished several times, finally in Turin, 1852 ; 
translated into French, Paris, 1830). u. k. 

PECQHEIJR, Cois'STANTrN (1801-1859), bom 
at Arleiix (Hord), died in Paris. 

Originally a follower of Sa.ikt Simon, then of 
PoiTKiEE, he did not definitely enrol himself in 
any school, preferring to follow his own bent, 
but by so doing he became entirely isolated. 
In his vTitirigs, while he aimed at, and even to 
some extent attained being practical, yet he 
tended more and more towards an ideal religious 
and mystic coriiniiiriism. 

His first work, Des inUrets dn commercef de 
Vindustrie et -de V agriculture et de la, civilisation 
en general sous V influence des applications de la 
vapewr^ 2 vols. 8vo, 1st ed., 1838, '2iid ed, 
1839, received a prize in 1838 from the Academy 
of Moral and Political Science. The originality 
and the not infrequent directness of insight of the 
work deserved this. In his .second work, Res 
amiliorations maUrklles dans leiirs rapports axes 
la liherU, ISino, Isfc ed. 1839 ; ^nd ed. ' 1847, 
Pecqueur evinces a more progressive and liberal- 


spirit. This work, though antiquated, deserves 
to he read. Besides a pamphlet Lettres d i/. 
Dafaure sur les chemins de fer, he wrote a 
large volume 8vo, published in 1842 under 
the title of Theorie nouvelle d’economie social e 
et politigue ou etude sur V organisation des 
socktes, iu a more serious strain, and it is to be 
regretted that he did not act more in concert with 
the economists, his contemporaries, as Michel 
Chevalier did some years later, instead of waging 
war against the mistakes and prejudices of his 
time. After having written two works in wliich 
political economy only takes a second place, Jje 
la poAx de son principe et de sa recdisation, 
8vo, 1842, and Des armies dans leurs rapports 
avec Vindustrie, la morale et la liberti, 8vo, 
1842, he published, in 1844, De la r'epublique 
de Dieu, a small volume in 18mo, in •which his- 
Christian, socialistic views are prominent. In 
1849 he published a paper Le saint du peuple, 
which only reached a few numbers. His views,, 
and the scientific value of his works, place him in 
an intermediate position between the socialists of 
his time and the economists of the liberal school, 

A. C. f. 

PEDIDO. See Moneda, Pedidos or See- 

VICIOS. 

PEDLAR. Pedlars are persons who travel 
about from house to house offering goods for 
sale. They diffor from hawkers in that the' 
latter travel with horses. By the Pedlars Act 
1871 (34 & 35 Viet. c. 96) a pedlar requires a. 
certificate from the chief officer of police, but. 
he is exempt from excise duty. A hawker pays 
£4 per annum for each horse employed. 

J. E. c. M. 

PEEL, SiE Robeet (1788-1850), statesman 
and financier, was the eldest son of the first 
baronet of the same name. He took a double 
first at Oxford in 1808, and the next year 
entered the House of Commons as member for 
Cashel. His prudence, tact, and general 
business-like qualities soon made themselves 
felt. In 1811 he became secretary for the 
colonies, and he held the office of secretary for 
Ireland from 1812 to 1818. Here he opposed 
the practice of selling public offices, and of 
dismissing civil servants for political action, 
and established the body of police after- 
wards consolidated into the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. 

In 1818 Peel resigned office, but as a private 
member carried in the foj^loiving year the first 
of his important economic and financial measures. 
Being appointed chairman of the committee on 
currency, which also inquired into the state of 
the Bank of England, he moved the resolutions 
which led to the resumption of cash payments 
(see Banking). During the restriction of cash 
payments (1797-1821), the notes of the Bank 
of England had been at one time depreciated 
in value no less than 20 per cent, and were 
valued only at 16s, in the £1 as compared with 
gold. Peel’s bill for the resumption of cash. 
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payments was passed in 1819. It was to liave 
come into effect in 1821, but its provisions 
were previously adopted spontaneously by the 
Bank of England. 

In 1822 Peel re-entered the ministiy as 
home secretary, but withdrew with the Duke of 
Wellington in 1827, when Canning became 
head of the government. On the death of the 
latter, the Wellington-Peel administration was 
formed. In 1828 Peel had created the metro- 
politan police force, claiming that by this act 
for indirectly preventing the increase of crime 
he was paving the way for a considerable 
mitigation of the criminal la^v. In hlovember 
1830 the government went out of office, having 
been defeated on a motion to revise the civil 
list. 

Towards the close of 1834, William lY. 
dismissed his \Yhig ministers, and Peel became 
first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer. In Ajuil 1835 he resigned, having 
during his short term of office established the 
ecclesiastical commission. 

While in opposition he was so powerful that 
one of his opponents declared “the right 
honourable member for Tamworth governs 
England.” 

After the defeat of the government in 1841 
Peel came in at the head of his memorable 
administration. Fiscal reform was one of his 
chief aims, and in 1842, assisted by Gladstone, 
he brought forward his great scheme of a 
revised tariff. The coimtry warmly welcomed 
the relief afforded in the reduction or removal 
of many items of taxation. But one part of the 
scheme Avas not so popular. Peel found 
himself compelled to establish an Income Tax 
on all incomes of £150 a year and upwards. 
This tax was not new ; it had been imposed by 
W. Pitt, and Peel urged that it was once more 
demanded both on grounds of national honour 
and of administrative prudence. The relief 
of taxation in other ways, however, Avas 
quite unparalleled, for out of 1200 articles 
comprised in the new tariff, the duties w^ere 
reduced on 750. Peel still maintained the 
sliding scale of duties on foreign corn, but 
modified it by changes in the method of fixing 
the averages of prices, and by loAvering the 
protection afforded on the different degrees of 
the scale to home-growm wheat. The maximum 
protective duty, wlpch had been 27s. per 
quarter rvhen home-grown Avheat Avas under 
60s. per quarter, AA^as reduced to 20s., and was 
only to take effect Avhen wheat AA^as under 50s. 
After protracted debates the ministerial pro- 
posals were carried, and the public funds at 
once rose from 89 to 93. 

In the session of 1844 Peel brought forAvard 
his measure for the revision of the bank 
charter. It Avas practically a reorganisation of 
the Bank of England (see Banking). An 
act had been passed in 1833 Avhich maintained 


the Bank of England in its privileges until 
1855, with the proAusion that, ten years after 
the date of the measure, parliament might 
revise the charter. The ten years had iioav 
elapsed, and Peel produced a revised scheme, 
which was carried. The charter Avas reneAved 
till 1st August 1855, or longer, if the debt due 
to the bank, £11,015,100, Avith interest, etc., 
Avere not paid after due notice ; the issue 
department Avas established ; weekly returns 
were required to be published ; the issue of 
notes Avas limited to £14,000,000 on securities. 
Thus Peel had the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ing the monetary reform Avhich he began in 
1819. Events have not, hoAveA^er, entirely 
fulfilled his anticipations. Three times since 
1844 — in 1847, 1857, and 1866 — a relaxation 
of the Bank Act has been compulsorily agreed 
to (see Banking), although only on one of 
these occasions, in 1857, Avas the strict limit 
of the law oA^erpassed. More than once im- 
portant alterations in the measure have been 
proposed, though none as yet have been 
made. 

Ireland AA^as the next subject AAdiich occupied 
his thoughts. In 1843 Peel ajopointed the 
AAMl-knoAvn Devon commission to inquire into 
the state of the laAV and practice AAuth respect 
to the occupation of land in Ireland. The 
report presented in 1845 revealed for the first 
time the cause of the distressed state of 
Ireland. 

Peel supported Sir J. Geaham’s factory 
legislation (Eactoey Acts). In February 
1845 his budget continued the income-tax 
calculated to produce £5,200,000, while in the 
customs duties, abolitions and reductions were 
effected amounting to £3,338,000. The alter- 
ation of duties on four articles — sugai’, raAV 
cotton, coal for export, and glass — occasioned 
a diminntion in the reA^enue of £2,740,000. 
The import duties on 430 articles Avere enthely 
abolished, resulting in a loss of £3,500,000 
(see Customs Duties). But after all reduc- 
tions, there AA^as still a surplus of £71,000 
at the end of the financial year 1845-46. 

MeanAvhile, the much-agitated question of 
the corn lav7s Avas rapidly requiring a settle- 
ment. The potato famine in Ireland during 
autumn 184 5, folloAved by many deaths, rendered 
cheaper corn necessary. Peel, deeply impressed 
by the condition of Ireland, proposed in the 
session of 1846 the gradual repeal of the corn 
laws, complete free trade in corn to take final 
effect after three years (see Free Trade). 
The minister was again acrimoniously assailed 
by his friends, and on the day that the corn 
law bill w^as passed in the Lords the govern- 
ment were defeated in the Commons. For a 
time the power of the Conservatives AA^as 
annihilated— perhaps the most striking example 
in English modern political history of the 
success of a great economic principle leading to 
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the defeat of tlie political party whicli had 
supported it. 

Peel resigned office, but while in opposition 
he cordially supported the new "Whig govern- 
ment in their measures for practically abolish- 
ing the navigation laws, for relie\dng the 
Jews from their political disabilities, and for 
tlie promotion of popular education. Peel was 
not a brilliant orator, but he had great weight 
as a wise and sagacious party leader, and his 
personal character stood high. His services to 
the state were great and enduring, and if he 
was at times an opportunist, it "was always 
with an eye to the national interests, and 
never from any desire for personal aggrandise- 
ment. 

[Only Peel’s economic naeasnres can be dealt 
vdtli here ; for his other public measures see 
Memoirs by Peel, edited by Lords Stanhope and 
Cardwell. — Life bj!' Yi.scoiint Hardinge and A. W. 
Peel (Speaker), edited by G. S. Parker. — Bio- 
gra^jhies ]}y Cooke Taylor, Sir Laurence Peel, 
Lord Balling, G. Barnett Smith, F. C. Montague, 
Justin McCarthy, J. R. Thursfield, etc., the 
A7i7iual Begisier, 1850 ; articles in Nineteenth 
fje^iiury, the .ELmbwrgh and Quarterly liemeivs. — 
Jjictionary of National BiogrcqjJiy, the Westminster 

1 n. "R 

PELLS.* The office of clerk of the peils, 
so called from the pells or sheepskins on 
which the records of the office were written, 
was one of the most ancient in the exchequer. 
Tlie clerk of tlie pells was originally the 
Treasurer’s owm private clerk, and it was his 
duty to keep separate records of ail moneys 
entering and leaving the exchequer. These 
records w'ere kept on two rolls, called respect- 
ively the pellis iniroUns or Pells receipt roll, 
and the peUis exitm or Pells issue roll. On 
the former was entered every sum paid into 
the exchequer, with the receiving teller’s 
name, copied from tlie Tally, or in later times 
the teller’s bill, as it was tlirowui dowm into 
the tally court ; wdiile all payments out, with 
tlie aiitlioritj^ for making them, were similarly 
entered on the issue roll The duties of the 
office remained essentially the same till its 
abolition on the remodelling of the Exchequei-i 
in the present century. 

[S. Pi-. Scargiil-'Bird, Guide to the Public Uecoi'ds^ 
London. — First report of tlie Commissioners of 
Public Records, London, 1802.] a.e. s. 

.PENMI (Finland). The hundredth part of 
the MaukivA (g.-y.). f. e. a. 

PEHHIMCtTOK , James (1777-1862) : 

All economist, ivas the author of a paper on 
deposits with bankers, published in T. Tooke’s 
iMter to Lord Gnmi'ille on the Currency ^ 1829, 
also of a letter further elucidating his opinions, to 
be^foimd in' Apjieiidix C. of vol. 2 of Tooke’s 
Iltstory of Prices^ pp. 369 - 378. His views, 
expressed in 1827, contain the germ of the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, but he was opposed to the 
separaiiou of the departments of the Bank of 
England (BAXKixa ; BaxNk Note). Pennington " 


farther published a pamphlet, addressed to Mr. 
Finlay, on Corn Laws, 1840, and ^a work _ of 
authority on The Currency of the British Colonies^ 

1848, 8vo. 

[Annual Register, 1862, p- Economist, 

19th April 1862.] H. B. E. 

PENNY (English). The Anglo-Saxon penny 
was a silver coin, 240 of which weighed a 
pound (5760 grains), twenty- lour grains, the 
w^eight of a penny being then, as at present, 
known as a ‘‘penny-weight.” The origin of 
the term penny is obscure, but in all probability 
it was derived from pendo (to weigK). The 
wmrd was variously spelt in Saxon and Norman 
times, i,e. penig, pening, penning, peneg, pend- 
ing, etc. ; its modern representatives being but 
slightly different : English, penny ; German, 
pfennig ; Damish, penge ; Finnish, penni. 

The successive alterations in the legal weight 
of the silver penny, from the time of the con- 
quest onwards, as given by Ending, are showm 
in the following table. The last silver penny 
coined for general circulation was struck in the 
reign of Charles 11. , after which time these 
coins were issued only as a part of the special 
moneys distributed on Maundy Thursday (see 
Maundy Money). 

Silver Penny. 




Value. 

Reign. 

Weight. 

In silver 925 
fine, at 

5s. 6d. peroz. 

In silver 
francs 
900 fine. 

William L, 1006 . 

grains. 

22i 

penny, 

3*09 

franc. 

•299 

Edivard I., 1300 . 

0.2 

3*02 

•293 

„ III., 1344 

20.1: 

2*78 

*270 

» » 1346 

20 

2*75 

*266 

„ „ 1351 

18 

2*47 

•240 

Henry IV., 1412 . 
Edward IV., 1464 . 

15 

2*06 

•200 

12 

1*65 

•159 

Henry VIIL, 1527 

10| 

1*44 

•1S9 

„ „ 1543 

Edward VI., 1552. 

10 

1*87 

•138 

8 

1*10 

*106 

Elizabeth, 1001 . 

n 

1*06 

'103 


A gold penny w’as struck in the reign of 
Henry III. (1257), weighing 45 grains of fine 
gold. It was rated as the equivalent of twenty 
silver pence. Measured by the present gold 
standard (1 oz. =£3 : 17 : 10-^) its value W'ould 
be as much as 7s. ll-j’-d. 

The first copper penny, a piece weighing 
1 oz. avoirdupois, wms struck in tlie reign of 
George III. (1797) (see Copper Money, Eng- 
land). . 

[Ending’s Amials of the Coinage, 1840.] 

PENSIONS. 

Pensions, General ^ Character, p. SS ; Perpetual or 
Hereditary Pensinris, p. 89; Civil Service Pensions, 
p. 89; Political^ Pensions, p. 90; Judicial Pensions, 
p. 90 ; Civil List Pensions, p. 90 ; Punsions, Oli> 
Age, p. 90. 

A pension, according to Br. Johnson’s famous 
definition, was in England “generally under- 
stood to mean pay given to a state-Mreling for 
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treason to Ms country.” This would not ! 
been true of the pension which Johnson himself 
subsequently received, nor of a considerable, 
though perhaps not the largest, portion of those 
granted in his time ; it would not now be true 
oi‘ any, A modern pension is as much a 
payment for undoubted services as salary or 
v'agcs, the difference being that pensions are 
paid in respect of past^ salary or wages in 
respect of present^ services. In England a 
certain number of persons in private employ- 
riient, and the majority of persons in govern- 
ment employment, are remunerated partly 
by salary or wages, and partly by deferred pay 
in the shape of pensions. When, therefore, 
the conditions of service include a right to 
pension, the salary or wages must he assumed 
to be less than the full market rate, the differ- 
ence representing the value of the pension. 

The total cost of the pensions, and of 
gratuities in lieu of pensions, in the services of 
the crown in the United Kingdom, is known as 
the non-effective charge of those services. In 
the estimates presented to parliament for the 
financial year 1907-8, the proportion of non- 
effective charges was as follows, viz. : 

Non-Effective 
Total Charge. charge. 


ilrmy . . . £27.272,000 £3,596,000 

Navy . . . 31,419,600 2,510,800 

Civil Services and 
Beveniie Depart- 
ments . . 50,732,785 2,071,501 

Besides the amounts thus annually submitted 
to parliament, which is at liberty to vote or 
not to vote them without any breach of positive 
la'w, there are certain pensions, charged by 
statute on the consolidated fund, for judicial 
officers and certain others, whose independence 
is deemed to be better secured by this arrange- 
ment. The total amount issued for pensions 
out of the consolidated fund during the 
financial year 1906-7, was £177,468. A 
complete list of snch pensions, vuth the names 
of the recipients, is set forth in the annual 
^•finance accounts,” published by authority. 


PerpetvM or Hereditary Pensions. — The British 
government formerly rewarded eminent public 
services by the grant of a pension, usually 
accompanied by a peerage, and payable not only 
during the life of the original grantee, but to his 
heirs for ever. Thus hereditary pensions w’ere 
granted to the first Duke of Marlborough, to 
Lords Exmouth and Ecffiney, and to the brother 
of Lord Nelson (after the death of the latter at 
Trafalgar) ; payable in perpetuity to all heirs of 
the original grantees to v/hom those titles should 
descend. In the Stuart times royal favour was 
sometimes signalised in the same way. Thus 
hereditary pensions were enjoyed down to the 
present day by two peers, as the heirs of natural 
sons of Charles II, Some years ago the late 
Mr. • Bradlaugh, M.P., inveighed against these 
perpetual payments, and a committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to enquire 


into the subject, A treasury minute presented to 
the House on 20th July 1888 (House of Commons 
paper 292 of 1888) sets forth the recommendations 
of this committee, and the extent to -which they 
had been adopted by the government. Steady 
progress has since been made with the process 
therein indicated of commuting hereditary 
pensions, by arrangement with those interested, 
of course at a fair market value ; and the only 
pensions now (1907) remaining, which have a 
currency beyond the lifetime of the present 
recipients, are those to the heirs of the Duke of 
Schomberg (£720), to Lord Kodney (£2000), and 
to Earl Nelson (£5000) — in all £7720, chargeable 
on the consolidated fund. 

Army and navy pensions, or, as they are 
officially termed, retired ^ay, are granted by the 
secretary of state for war and the lords commis- 
sioners of the admiralty respectively, according 
to conditions prescribed by royal warrant for 
the army, and by orders in council for the 
navy. These conditions may be varied by the 
sovereign from time to time by amending warrants 
or orders in council, but so long as they remain 
in force they cannot be departed from in any 
particular at the pleasure of the executive. The 
retired pay of the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the army and navy depends 
on the rank attained by the recipient and on the 
length of his service, with special additions for 
wounds received in action, or for physical break- 
down caused by the nature of the service. There 
is, also, a strictly limited number of special 
pensions for distinguished service, known as 
“good service pensions.” No infirmity or un- 
fitness for duty is necessary, as in the case of the 
civil service, to enable retired pay to be gi-anted 
in early middle life, as the men are discharged on 
the completion of their term of engagement, while 
officers are automatically jplaced on the retired list 
on reaching certain ages, which vary according to 
the rank of the officer. 

Civil Service Pensions are granted by the 
treasury under conditions prescribed by act of 
parliament. The acts dealing with the subject are 
very numerous ; the principal are the super- 
annuation acts of 1834, 1859, and 1887, especially 
the act of 1859 (22 Viet. c. 26). Of this act, 
which governs the great majority of civil service 
pensions, the main principles are as follows, viz. 
{a) pension only to be granted on the attainment 
of sixty years of age, or on the abolition of the 
office, or on an officer becoming permanently 
incapacitated, by infirmity of mind or body, for 
duty ; (b) after less than ten years’ service no 
pension to be granted, but a gratuity of a month’s 
pay for each year of service ; (c) for ten years 
service or upwards the rate of pension to be not 
exceeding one-sixtieth of the retiring salary or 
wages for each year of ser-vice, subject to a 
maximum of two-thirds of such retiring salary or 
wages; {d) the full rate of pension not to be 
granted unless upon a certificate from tlie 
authorities of an officers’ department to the effect 
that he has served “ with diligence and fidelity,, to 
their satisfaction ” ; (e) any officer to whom a 
pension is granted under the age of sixty to bo 
liable to serve again if required. 
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When a civil servant — an expression ■which 
inclndeSj for pension purposes, such -widely 
different classes as e.g. consuls, clerks, postmen, 
and workmen in dockyards — is injured, without 
his own default, on duty, and from some accident 
arising from the nature of his duty, the treasury 
is empowered by the Superannuation Act of 1887 
to make a special addition on that account to his 
pension, or to award him a gratuity, by ■wa 5 ’' of 
compensation, in cases in which no pension can 
be granted. If be dies from the injury, a pension 
can be awarded to his widow, or to his mother, if 
he leaves no widow, and if his mother was wholly 
dependent upon him. 

All persons serving in public civil departments 
are not entitled, without distinction, to pensions. 
A considerable number are engaged at the full 
market rate of wages, without any pension rights. 
By the Superannuation Act of 1887 already 
referred to, the treasury is empowered, subject to 
certain conditions, to award gratuities to such 
persons, on the termination of their employment, 
at the rate of a week’s pay, or one pound, which- 
ever is greater, for each year’s service. 

Certain classes of pensions deserve special 
notice : (1) Political Pensions — These may be 
granted to persons having held certain high 
political offices, such as that of first lord of the 
treasury, chancellor of the exchequer, secretary 
of state, president of the board of trade, or any 
other of what are generally known as ministerial 
offices. Tlie pensions are of three classes. A 
first-class pension is £2000 a year, a second-class 
£1200 a year, and a third-class pension £800 a 
year. The class of pension awarded depends on 
the office held, and on the length of service 
therein. No award can be made unless upon a 
declaration that the recipient’s other resources 
are not sufficient to maintain his station in life. 
Only one political pension can be granted in any 
one year, and the total number in force at any 
time luust not exceed four of each class. The 
awards are made by the treasury, under the 
political pensions act of 1869, and are charged 
upon the consolidated fund. (2) Jvtdicwl 
Pensions — Any judge, on completing fifteen 
3 ’’ears’ service, or on becoming permanently in- 
capacitated for cliitjq whatever the duration of 
Ills service, may be granted a pension equal to 
two-thirds of his salary, chargeable on the 
consolidated fund. (3) Civil List Pensions — 
These pensions are granted by the sovereign upon 
the recommendation of the minister, generally the 
first lord of the treasury, and paid out of a 
special sub-head of Her Majesty’s civil list. The 
limit of pensions to be granted in any one year is 
£1200 per annum. Under the act 1 &: 2 Viet, c, 
2, § 6, the pensions are to be granted to “such 
persons only as have Just claims on the royal 
beneficence, or who by their personal services to 
the cro-^vTi, by the performance of duties to the 
public, or by their useful discoveries in science 
and attainments in literature and the arts, have 
merited the gracious consideration of their 
sovereign and the gratitude of their country.” 
(4) Old xige Pensions — movement has grown 
into , prominence of recent years in favour of a 
system of pensions in old age for .the whole 


community, or at all events for the less affluent 
majority thereof. No scheme has as yet been 
authoritatively propounded, though the question 
was referred to a committee of experts. The diffi- 
culties of the problem are gigantic, (See Pen- 
sions, Old Age.) J. p. c. 

PENSIONS, OLD AGE. 

Bnj^land, p. 90 ; Mr. C. Booth, p. 90 ; Modifications of 

Mr. Booth’s plan, p. 90 ; Contributory Schemes, 

Canon Blackley, Mr. Jos. Chamberlain, p. 91 ; 

Germany, p. 91 ; Denmark, p. 91 ; France, p. 91. 

England . — The case for some scheme of old 
age pensions can hardly be put more forcibly 
than in the words of the report of 1895. “It 
appears from existing statistics that nearly 20 
per cent of the total population above the age 
of sixty-five receive relief in one day, and nearly 
30 per cent in the course of one year. If, 
however, a deduction be made from the total 
population of those belonging to classes Avhicli 
are not likely at any time of their lives to he 
in want of relief, it is evident that the percent- 
age of those actually relieved to the population 
below the well-to-do must he greatly increased.” 
In order to meet this large amount of aged 
pauperism a number of schemes for state-aided 
or state-provided pensions for old age have been 
laid before the public. 

Mr. C. Booth’s Sekeme.— The most complete and com- 
prehensive of these is that suggested by Mr. Charles 
Booth. His proposal is, that, subject to certain limita- 
tions, every person, male or female, on attaining tlie 
age of sixty-five, shall be given for the remainder of life 
a sum of 5s. weekly, out of public funds. He contends 
that this amount will not be sufficiently large to dis- 
courage thrift, while the fact that it is offered to all 
alike on the single condition of having attained the age 
of sixty-five, will avoid the necessity of in'vidious and 
difficult distinctions between rich and poor, or desendng 
and undeserving. Moreover, unlike the contributory 
schemes, it will at once reach the class which is most 
in need of help. The first and most Important objection 
to this scheme is its enormous cost. Mr. Booth himself 
admits that the annual expense in England and Wales 
would be nearly £18,000,000. If Scotland and Ireland 
were added they would reach £24,500,000, while the 
direct sa'ving as regards poor-law expenditure upon the 
aged is not estimated at more than £2,000,000. These 
figures alone seem to place the scheme beyond the range 
of practical politics, even if it were free from the eco- 
nomic objections which have been raised against it. 
Moreover, the absurdity of paying 5s. a week to the 
wealthy is offldous, yet it seems impossible to draw a 
line which would not lead to that further separation of 
classes and masses which it is the main object of .such 
a scheme to avoid. There are also minor objections, 
such as the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory proof of 
age, and the complicated and probably costly system of 
administration which so large an undertaldng would 
involve. 

Modifications of Mr. Booth's Flan have been suggested 
by Mr. Hardy and Mr. Leslie Probyn, who propose that 
the pension-right should be re(;ognised only for the 
roved impecunious aged, or, Mr. Probyn’s amendment, 
y supplementing the income of any acquired property 
up to some reasonable limit. The pension is estimated 
at 10s. a week, and the pensioner must be over sixty-five 
and must give up aH work. The cliief objections to 
this are that so large a pension, from which savings 
would be deducted, would materially lessen the stimulus 
to thrift, and that in all probability very few aged 
persons would work if they could obtain 10s. a -week on 
the sole condition of not working. The first should be 
a 'fatal objection to any scheme, and the second seems 
to show that the expenses would be little less and the 
advantages scarcely greater than those of Mr Booth’s 
plan. Other proposals have been made by Bev. Frome 
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Wilkinson and Mr. Bartley, M.P., but both involve an 
enormous amount of discrimination and investigation 
as well as very heavy expenses. 

Contributory Schemes . — Canon Blackley had earlier 
(see 1887 Inquiry), advocated a scheme of compulsory 
insurance, by which all young persons from eighteen to 
twenty-one should be required to contribute to a state- 
collected or state-secured fund, a sufficient amount to 
entitle the contributor to a pension at some fixed age. 
In considering this, it is evident that a compulsory 
scheme must be universal, and that it is practically 
impossible to obtain contributions from those who are 
unemployed, or only in casiml employment. It is also 
probable that such a scheme would be exceedingly un- 
popular with the working classes, even if the amount 
required were within their scope. 

The most important of the contributory schemes is 
that associated with Mr. Jos. Chamberlain’s name. This 
contemplates three classes of pensions. The first, a 
pension of 5s. a week, payable at sixty-five, is obtained 
by the payment of a lump sum of £2 : 1 Os. before twenty- 
five, and subsequent annual payments of 10s. for forty 
years. The state credits each contributor at 25 with a 
bonus of £10, both sums accumulate at compound 
interest and provide the annuity of £13 per annum at 
the age of sixty-five. Payments of the second class, 
which are twice as large, provide not only for the 
pension of 5s. but also for certain other benefits, of 
which the most important are payments to widows and 
children in case of death. The third case provides 
“ that any person after depositing 30s. if male, 26s. if 
female, into the post office, and insuring in any society 
for £6 : 10s. or £3 : 18s. respectively, shall have his or 
her pension doubled at sixty -five by the state,” and 
aims at securing the co-operation of the Friendly 
Societies. The main objections to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme are, (1) that it would not affect the classes 
which are most in need of help, and would merely act 
as a new form of insurance for those wiio are already 
able to provide for old age. (2) The scheme would have 
no direct effect for forty years, and if any measure at 
all is required it is one which can come into speedy 
operation. (3) The expenses of administration would be 
exceedingly heavy. (4) With regard to the third case, 
the friendly societies regard any scheme of state subven- 
tion with extreme suspicion, as likely to involve state 
interference, and their influence is too important to be 
disregarded. 

It appears then that no scheme hitherto laid before the 
public is free from very grave objections. The question 
remains whether any scheme of state pensions is really 
necessary, or whether, on the other hand, it is not 
possible to hope that existing institutions will furnish 
the true solution of the problem. In the first place, 
the statistics of old age pauperism are somewhat mis- 
leading, for (1) a considerable number of applications 
may have been made by one person, (2) much aged 
pauperism is due to chronic infirmity which needs special 
care, and cannot be treated outside the workhouse, (3) 
more than two-thirds of the whole number of aged 
paupers are receiving out-door relief, and no doubt many 
of these ought to be maintained by private endeavour. 
The annual reports published by the local government 
board show a marked and steady decrease in the 
numbers of paupers, due both to improved economic 
conditions and to stricter administration of the poor 
law. Much, probably, is to be hoped from careful 
administration, together with the co-operation of the 
poor-law authorities with charitable institutions, as at 
Wliitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-Bast, or Brixworth ; 
and evidence shows that charity, both private and 
endowed, is directly stimulated by strict administra- 
tion. The amount ayailaTile from endow'ed charities 
alone is estimated at nearly £100,000 per annum, and 
that from voluntary charity is also extremely large, 
while the value of voluntary work in charity organisation 
can scarcely be overestimated. 

While well-directed charity and careful administration 
may be expected to do much for the poorest classes, 
those which are slightly better off profit much and 
might profit more by friendly societies. Evidence 
shows that there is practically no class which cannot 
afford to belong to a society, and if members begin to 
insure at an early age the payment required is exceed- 
ingly small. Should an effective demand for pensions 
arise, the great friendly societies, the management of 
which is steadily and greatly improving, are admirably 
adapted to meet it. Most trades unions provide super- 


annuation for their members, the uiiniber and scope of 
thrift agencies, such as building societies or co-operative 
societies, is steadily increasing, while the post office 
provides facilities for the purchase of annuities or for 
small savings. A committee of experts— -Lord Roth- 
schild (chairman). Sir P. Mowatt, Sir 0. Boyle, Sir 
Spencer Walpole, Mr. Finlaison, Mr. Brabrook, Mr. 
George King, Mr. A. W. Watson, and Mr. A. Chapman- 
considered the whole question, and their report (1898), 
on the whole, was unfavourable. 

Germany. — The German scheme, which came into 
operation under the law of May 1889, makes insurance 
compulsory, broadly speaking, upon all waige-earners, 
while certain other classes have the option of insurance 
(for particulars see Insueance, State (GeiTiiany) ). The 
scheme is worked by means of insurance cards through 
the post office, and great care has been taken to avoid 
over- centralisation, the main burden of administration 
falling on local institutions. Time alone can show' 
how the experiment will work, but the prima facie 
difficulties seem to be the extreme complication of the 
procedure and the comparative inadequacy of the re- 
sults. The pension is very small ; contributions cannot 
be exacted from the casual or irregular worker ; and no 
provision is made for widow's and married women. 

In Denmark, under the law of 1891, pensions are 
awarded only to persons who can prove that during 
the previous ten years they have been neither in receipt 
of poor-relief nor convicted of mendicancy. They must 
be over sixty and in genuine need of help. The amount 
of the pension is not fixed, and the scheme is adminis- 
tered by the communal councils, the expenses being 
divided between these bodies and the government. 
The system seems to be little more than an extension 
of out-relief, with the usual disqualifications attaching 
to poor-law relief, but, as with the German scheme, 
time alone can show whether the experiment will prove 
successful ; and the results of both will he wntched with 
gi'eat interest. 

In France various proposals and suggestions have 
been made, and M. Meline has recently (October 1897) 
promised legislation on the subject, but his scheme has 
not advanced beyond the stage of political programmes, 
and no details have yet been given. 

[Graham Brooks, Compulsory Insurance in Germany 
and other European countries. — France (Office du 
Travail): Mude sur les dernier s ri&uUats des assurances 
sociales en Allemagne et en Autriche . — Germany: De 
Zacher, Invaliditats- und Alterversicherung. — I3r. T. 
Bbdeker, Die Arheiterversicherung in den europdischen 
Staaten. — T. Menzel, Die Arbeiterversicherung. — 
Belgium (Office du Travail) : U Assurance centre I'inmli- 
diU et la vieillesse en Allemagne.— Report of Royal Commis^ 
Sion on the Aged Poor, 3 vdls. (e. 7684), 1895.-— Bepori of 
Select Committee on National Provident Insurance, 1887 
(H. C. 257). — Charles Booth, Pauperism and the Endow- 
ment of Old Age. — G. S. Loch, Old-age Pensions and 
Pauperism. — J. A. Spender, State and Pensions in Old 
Age.— Or. Drage, Problem of Aged Poor. — Publications of 
Charity Organisation Society.] l. i. 

PENSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The pension system of tlie United States had 
its origin in the revolutionary war in the half- 
pay provisions made for officers. Early in the 
war, under the advice of General Washington, 
provision was made that all commissioned 
officers who should serve throughout the war, 
take an oath of allegiance to the United States, 
and reside in the country, should receive half- 
pay for seven years after the close of the war, 
provided that they held no office of profit under 
the states. In 1780 the act was extended to 
the widows and orphans of those who died 
during the war; and in that same year the 
period of half-pay for life was changed to full 
pay for five years, the sums being paid in 
interest-bearing certificates that soon depreci- 
ated in value. 

Besides this provision of the general govern- 
ment for officers, some of the states, notably 
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Pennsylvania^ had made similar laws. In 
1785 congress suggested that the states 
provide 'pensions for invpJids ; and three 
years later the United States agreed to 
give credit to the states “ for such sums as 
may become due to invalids.” In ISOS the 
central government finally assumed the pension 
obligations of the separate states. 

The principle adopted was that all persons 
disabled in the service — whether regulars, 
volunteers, or militia men, soldiers or sailors, 
under the United States or the separate states 
— should be pensioned. Safeguards against 
fraud were made, and on the whole well 
maintained. In 1818 a demoralising measure 
■was passed, giving pensions to all soldiers of 
the revolution “wdio, by reason of reduced 
circumstances, shall stand in need of assistance 
from their country for support, ” provided that 
they had served in the army at least nine 
iiioiiths. Wholesale frauds followed, 27,948 
persons applied for relief; over 18,000 claims 
were allowed. Men who had never served, 
men who deeded away their property in trust, 
or gave it to their children, were put on the 
list. Finally the expense and the abuse became 
so great that, in 1820, Congress passed a new 
law with stricter requirements for examination, 
which caused one-third of the new” pensioners 
to be stricken from the rolls. Later laAvs 
produced moT> abuses, to which President 
Jackson in lin* message of 2nd December 
1834 refers ; but the chief evil came from 
the above-mentioned act of ISIS, which had 
a very great pauperising efiect, in addition to 
the unexpected burdens laid upon the treasury. 

After the civil . war, pension legislation 
repeats the history of the earlier times ; but 
.the number of pensioners is so much gi’eater 
that the sums of money involved are enormous, 
and the danger of political corruption great. 
At first the general principle followed was that 
all, regardless of rank, “■wounded or disabled 
while in actual service,” should be cared for at 
the public expense. This principle was ex- 
tended, naturally, to cover also those dependent 
on the soldier. The amount granted for total 
disability ranged from $8 to |30 per month, 
according to the official rank of the pensioner. 
Some acts were passed gTan;tmg definite sums 
for specific injuries, and these were from time 
to time increased, e..g. : — Permontb. 

1864. For loss of both feet . , , . 120 

1866. Loss of hot It feet or both hands, 
or sight of both eyes, or such 
(lisabillty from other causes . 
as requ'ired the personal at- 



te,ntiaiice of another person 

. 25 

1872. 

This increased to 

, 31-25 

1874. 

n ?,!* • 

.: 50 : 

1878. 

: j} . , . 

. 72 

1879. 

Those becoming totally blind 



from war causes 

.■■72 , 

1889. 

Those losing both hands 

. 100 


Similar changes were made in other respects, 
as well as specific provisions for artificial limbs, 
trusses, etc. 

January 25, 1879, the so-called “Arrears of 
Pensions” Bill became a law. This provided 
that pensions granted before or after the passage 
of the act should commence from the date of 
death or discharge from the army of the person 
on whose account the pension ■was granted. 
In many cases this added a round sum of 
hundreds or even of thousands of dollars to 
pensions lately granted. The prize was so 
gi’eat that within the next eighteen months 
more than 170,000 new claims were filed, 
and the expenditure for pensions leaped from 
some 133,000,000 annually to more than 
$60,000,000 within five years, with a steady 
increase to nearly $90,000,000 in 1889. 

In 1890 — ^largely probably as a result of 
political pressure and the fear of offending the 
old soldiers and their friends if the bill were 
not passed — the Dependent Pension Law went 
into efiect. This provided that ‘ * all persons 
who had served . . . ninety days or more . . . 
and who ivere suffering from a mental or physical 
disability of a permanent character, not the re- 
sult of their own vicious habits, which incapaci- 
tates them from earning a support by manual 
labour,” vrere to be pensioned at from $8 to 
$12 a month, in proportion to the degree of 
their disability. The first commissioner of 
pensions after the passage of this act, by a 
very liberal mling, included under it specific 
disabilities, and the “capacity of a claimant . . . 
to perform manual labour was no longer even 
considered in adjudicating his claim.” The 
expenditures increased very rapidly. In 1892- 
93 the amount paid for pensions exclusive of 
office expenses was $156,740,467.14. For 

1895 the total estimates, including surgeons* 
and agents* expenses, were $162,681,570. 

A new commissioner of pensions in 1893, 
believing that many pensions had been illegally 
gi’anted under the act of 27th June 1890, 
appointed a board of revision to examine the 
cases allowed under that act, and many fraudu- 
lent cases have been found and the pensions 
■Ruthdrawn. For the year ending 30th June 

1896 the commissioner estimates the needed 
expenditure for pensions at $148,000,000. 

Liberal as the United States have been 
in thus granting pensions, the demoralis- 
ation WT’ought by so many liberal acts 
and by the appeals of pension agents has 
led to a -vigorous demand, which it is 
hardly likely will be granted, for a law 
granting a pension to every person who had 
been sixty days or more in military or naval 
.service, ' ’ . 

Besides the general laws, special laws by the 
thousands have been passed granting pensions 
to those not recemng them under the general 
acts, or increasing the sums allowed them. In 
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one day, 3rd Marcli 1891, ninety-six sncli bills 
became laws. 

Of late years ex - presidents’ widows have 
been giyen pensions — first Mrs. Lincoln, then 
Mrs. Garfield, Mrs. Polk, Mrs. Tyler ; and 
retired judges of tbe U.S. supreme court 
receive tliem. There lias also been discussion 
of pensions for tbe life-saving service, railway 
mail clerks, etc. But tbe country has on tbe 
whole limited its pensions to those who have 
served in tbe army and navy. j. w. J. 

PEPAVY, De. See St. P^ravy. 

PERCEYAL, Spencer (1762-1812), English 
statesman and financier, was tbe second son 
of tbe second Earl of Egmont. He entered 
parliament for Northampton in 1796, and 
became a strong supporter of W, Pitt. 

When Pitt succeeded Addington, Perceval, 
who bad been solicitor-general to tbe latter, 
again accepted office as attorney- general. He 
declined to prosecute tbe members of tbe early 
trade-unions at tbe instance of tbe employers, 
on tbe gvound that be was unwilling to commit 
tbe government to a uniform support of tbe 
employers on trade questions. He cordially 
supported Wilberforce’s endeavours to remedy 
tbe abuses of the Guinea slave trade. Perceval 
devoted much attention to financial questions, 
and took a conspicuous part in tbe debates on 
tbe financial irregularities which led to Lord 
Melville’s impeachment. On tbe death of Pitt 
(1806) be resigned ; but be still took an active 
part in parliament. 

In tbe Duke of Portland’s ministry, formed 
81st March 1807, Perceval became chancellor 
of the exchequer. After a dissolution the 
ministry returned greatly strengthened. He 
was successful with bis first budget, and bis 
scheme for tbe conversion of 3 per cent stock 
into terminable annuities was generally 
approved. 

On tbe death of tbe Duke of Portland in 
1809, Perceval became prime minister, retain- 
ing bis old post of chancellor of tbe ex- 
chequer. Tbe ministry was weak, and tbe 
times critical. Military and fiscal troubles 
followed on each other in quick succession. 
England was required to pay for tbe Spanish 
army in the Peninsular war, when she could 
scarcely pay for her own, and gold payments 
were demanded when gold was extremely scarce. 
Perceval struggled brg.vely against bis diffi- 
culties, which were aggravated by a powerful 
opposition. 

The budget demands in 1811 revealed tbe 
serious condition of the national finances. Tbe 
chancellor’s proposals included a grant of 
£2,100,000 for Portugal, and tbe ministry 
acceded to the recommendation of tbe select 
committee on oommerciai credit tbat£6, 000, 000 
should be advanced to the manufacturers suffer- 
ing from tbe over-speculation of previous years. 
"When Hornee proposed resolutions in favour of 


tbe resumption of cash payments, Perceval 
successfully resisted them. A bill was passe. L 
in July making bank-notes legal tende3-, 
avowedly because gold was so appreciated tha t 
for currency purposes it was unprocurable, 
while bank notes were worth only 80 per cent 
of their face value. 

Though Perceval now appeared to be in a 
strong position, difficulties soon arose. His 
opposition to popular reforms greatly weakened 
bis ministry, and bis policy on the Ouders i>7 
Council dealt it an almost fatal blow. Tbe 
unwisdom of these orders bad long been 
apparent, and it was contended that instead of 
injuring France they were rapidly destroying 
English commerce. 

In tbe midst of bis struggle against almost 
overwhelming odds, Perceval was assassinated 
by a deranged bankrupt named Bellingham, as 
be was entering the House of Commons on 
lltb May 1812. He was a man of stainless 
personal character, but narrow in bis views and 
mediocre in bis abilities. Nevertheless, be bad 
a dogged persistency that carried Mm throng Li 
crises which would have daunted abler men. 
As a financier be wanted originality, but framed 
bis policy according to the dictates of expedi- 
ency and opportunism. 

[Alison, Europe. — Spencer Walpole, Life of 
Perceval. — Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 
xliv. — Jesse’s Memoirs of George III. — Massey’s 
History of England. — Tbe Duke of Buckingham’s 
Memoirs of the Regency.’] G. B. s. 

PERDIGXJIER, Agricol (1805-187 5), origin- 
ally a working man, was elected a representative 
to tbe French national assembly of 1848. 

He wrote three boolcs on French Compagnon- 
nages, or local groups called Devoirs, of itinerant 
artizans confederated by crafts into general associ- 
ations covering the whole of the country — many 
groups bad in secret survived their abolition by 
law in 1791. Tbe principal is tbe Livre 
compagnonndge (1837), in which be gives their 
history, disentangled from several rather mythicnl 
stories as to their origin, describes the local insti- 
tutions with their ceremonies and pass- words, and 
entreats them to stand firmly together — warning 
them against some abuses which had sprung up in 
tbe course of time. He also wrote Une scission 
dans le Gompagnonnage (1846), and La question 
mtale du Gompagnonnage (1861). Perdiguier was- 
intelligent and clear-beaded, deservedly esteemed 
by bis fellow working-men. E. ca. 

PEREIRA, Gregorio Pietro (18th century). 
Was a priest of Portuguese extraction. Hi? 
wrote a treatise on money and commerce, read 
at tbe academy of Ravenna, 1757. 

He follows the theories of Melon and shows 
the influence of Pufenuorf and Locke. 
He accepts Locke’s idea of money and his 
theorem that tbe amount of metal in a coin alone 
constitutes the measure of its value. He shows 
the disadvantages produced by monetary altera- 
tions, and examines the means possessed Iw 
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states for increasing gold and silver and con« 
eludes tliat these are conquest and commerce. 

He advocates the maintenance of a favonr- 
ahle Balance of Trade (q.v,), and places this 
in the predoininance of exports over imports, 
the development of the navj, agricultural in- 
dustry and iiianufacture, and the increase of 
natioua"* ] lo h cts. 

Bis 01 to lot e sojrra la giusia 'valuta della moneta 
'<3 la m o S'oto dot co'fimiercio jjer arricehire gli stati, 
Paenza, 1757. 

[G-raziaiii, Le idee ecommiche degli scrittori 
etiiiliani e nmagnoU, etc. Modena, 1893.] u. R. 

PEREIRE, iLmile (1800-1875), was in his 
youth one of the most devoted of the St. 
Simonians (see Enfantin ; St. Simon), and a 
contributor to their journal, the Globe. He 
also wrote in the National and the Ecvne 
Bncyclopediqm. After the dispersion of the 
St. Simonian school, he, like most of its 
members, showed himself a very enterjadsing 
and active business man. With the co-opera- 
tion of his brother, Isaac Pereire [q.v.), also 
earlier in life a St. Simonian, he constructed 
the first line of railway in France, between 
Paris and Saint Germain, and later contracted 
for tbe main lines of the Compagnie des Cheniins 
4e Fer du Nord. In 1852 the two brothers 
jointly founded the BocieU Gen&raU du Crldit 
Mohilier, which gave a wonderful impulse to 
great financial and industrial enterprises both 
in France and elsewhere. 

l^mile Pereire pahlislied in separate form : — 
Mmmeri d'u Budget de 1832. PUformes Jinan- 
■cilres . . . ono'i/en de sitqwnmer ies impCts du sel^ 
Bes hoisso7ix% du- tabac et la loierie (1831 ), — Be 
Vassiette de Viniplt; exanmi critique de travail 
de la Commission de la Chamhre des Bermtes sur 
le budget des recettes (1832 ). — Considerations sur 
Ies Finances de la France et des Fiats Unis (1832). 
Tliese belong to his St. Simonian days, and are 
republished Ifojn the Mevue Fncyclopkliqm. 

[G. Weill, Vlicole Si. Sim-onienne, 1896.] 

E. ca. 

PEREIRE, Isaac (1806-1880); for bio- 
graphical details see note on his brother Emile 
Pereire. 

Isaac Pereire published Le Rdle de la Banque de 
France et rorgatiisation du Credit en France 
(iS64).' — Budget dr. 1877 ; questions fiyiancieres 
re/ornie de i'uhgdt (1877 ). — La question des 
ebendns dc fer (1879). — Jm Question Beligieuse 
(1879 ). — Lo I olitiquo Financiere (1879). 

E. ca. 

PERI, Giovanni Domenico, a rich and 
learned merchant of the first half of the 17th 
■century, desired, as he says in his preface, 
coiniTiiiiiicate to the world some coUeetions 
about the establishment and maintenance of 
his business,’^ •whicli were originally intended 
for his .sons .Girolamo and Tomaso, successors 
to their father’s business. 

•These collections lie printed in his Negoziante, a- 
work which, however, has much wid,er aims than 


the author would lead us to believe. It is a techni- 
cal handbook for merchants, to teach them trading 
and book-keeping, treating at much length of the 
method of mercantile accounts called the system 
of double entry. It contains also interesting 
historical notices on the exchanges between the 
principal Italian and foreign cities, explained in 
twenty statements in the second part. Following 
the impulse given to comparatively liberal opinions 
in public economy and commerce, as by Scaccia, 
Steacca, and other followers of cominercialist 
doctrines, Peri demonstrates the importance of 
merchants, and pleads for them and commerce. 
He treats also of mercantile contracts, giving all 
the necessary explanations for entering into them 
conformably with the ideas of the jurisconsults of 
his epoch. The work is divided into four parts, 
and is still interesting, especially for the history of 
the mercantile customs of those times. 

II negoziemte, Genoa, 1638, and Venice, 1672, 
parts i. and ii. ; 1673, parts hi. and iv., presso 
Gio. Giacomo Herz. a. b. 

PERICULUM SORTIS. This term is used 
by medifcval wTiters on usury to describe the 
danger on the score of risk to which a man might 
expose himself by lending money. Althougn 
usury and interest, in the modern sense of the 
term, were forbidden, exceptions to and evasions 
of the strict letter of the law became increasingly 
common ; among others we find payment widely 
taken on the ground of periculum soriis in cases 
where an individual incurred a distinct risk of 
losing his loan altogether ; or, where he was 
inconvenienced by the failure of a borrower to 
return it at the stipulated time. 

[Ashley ^W.J.Nn-dooduct ion to Fnglish Economic 
History^ i. (1892). — Cunningham, W., Christian 
Opinion on Usury (188-1). — Cunningham, W., 
Growth of English History and Commerce (1890).] 

E. A. M. 

FIERIER, Casimir (1777-1832). Originally 
an engineer officer, he left the army in 1802 to 
found a bank. Under the government of the 
Bourbons, he was in the Lower House, and a 
steady opponent of the reactionary measures 
passed during their reigns ; after the revolu- 
tion of 1830 he became minister of the interior, 
and held this post at the time of his death. 

His Reflexions sur U projet d'emprunt (1817), 
and his Opinion sur le proJet de loi relatif au 
remhouTsement et d la reduction des rentes (1824), 
were directed against foreign loans and the con- 
version of state loans. Jn 1838, a collection of 
his speeches was published* under the title of 
Opinions et Biscours de M. Caswiir Perier (4 
vols.) with a prefatory notice by M. de Remusat. 

' E. ca. 

PERIODICITY OP CRISES. See Crises. 

PERIOT (or Perit). A fractional part of 
the troy grain formerly used in caleulating 
the value of the precious metals, but not actu- 
ally existent as a weight. Taking the standard 
troy pound as a unit, the subdivisions were as 
follows 
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1 Troy pound =12 ounces 

1 ,, ounce =20 penny weights 

^ 1 jj pennyweight = 24 grains 

1 5 , grain =20 mites 

1 ,, mite =24 droites 

1 ,, droite =20 periots 

1 5 5 periot =24 blanks 

The periot, therefore, was ecpial to •g-uVo'^^ 
grain, and the smallest subdivision, the blank, 
gi’ain. As no weight less than 
about ^-g-V-g-tli grain is appreciable on a good 
assay balance of the present day, it is evident 
that no such Aveights as the above could 
actually exist, and there can be little doubt 
that they were used in calculating the value of 
bullion in bulk in the same manner as we noAV 
use decimals. Thus the schedule to the Coin- 
age Act 1870 gives the Aveight of a sovereign 
as 123*27447 grains, but if the Aveight be cal- 
culated from the data given in the note to the 
schedule (934 sovereigns and one half-sovereign 
> in a poimd troy of standard gold), it is seen 
that this is only an approximation, the exact 
\ Aveight being indeterminate (see Guinea), and, 
Avliere minute accuracy is aimed at, the number 
of decimal figures used Avill depend on the 
multiple of the sovereign under consideration. 

It is not possible to state precisely when these 
Aveights Avere first introduced, or when their use 
Avas discontinued, but they are referred to in an 
old manuscript volume in the Royal Mint library, 
entitled 2£mt and Moneta, avMcIi bears no date, 
but appears to haA^e been written during the latter 
half of the 16th century, as “only used by the 
goldsmiths for the making of an assay of gold and 
silver.” They are also used in an act of Queen 
Elizabeth (43 Eliz. 1601) in defining the Aveights 
of silver coins, and for a similar purpose in regard 
to both gold and silver coins in an act of the Long 
Parliament (see Scobell’s continuation of Pulton’s 
Acts and Ordinances, 1640-57, under date 1649 
c. 43, Moneys and Coins of England), Refer- 
ences will be found to them also in various modern 
i,, text-books (Chaffer’s Hall-Marlcs on Plate; Kelly’s 
Universal Cambist; Ruding’s Annals of the Coin- 
age ; Chaney’s Our Weights and Measures. It is 
interesting to note that three of the names used 
for these subdivisions of a grain are those of 
ancient coins ; also that they are alternately one 
twentieth and one twenty-fourth, as in the case of 
< the ounce, pennyAveight, and grain at the present 
i) day. E. R. 

; PERMIT, a license or Avriting granted by 

' the officers of the excise certifying that the 
d duties on certain goods have been paid, and 
•authorising or permitting their removal from 
one place to another. PreAuous to 1848 all 
p spirits sent out by spirit dealers were accom- 

,4) panied by permits, but by the 11 & 12 Viet. 

1 0 . 121, an excise certificate was substituted for 

,i the permit. This provision was extended to 

^ tile removal of spiiits by rectifiers and com- 

pounders by the 2$ & 24 Viet. c. 114. 

The use of permits is at present restricted 
chiefly to the remoA'-al of duty-free malt and of 


spirits from distillers’ spirit stores or from duty- 
free 'warehouses. 

Permits and certificates are regarded as a 
valuable means of identifying articles on transit, 
and of distinguishing those upon AAfoicli the 
duties have been paid from those upon Avhich 
duties have not been paid. They also afford a 
means for checking the receipt of illicit spirits, 
and of preventing a fraud on the revenue law^s. 

3 . E. 0. M. 

PERPETUITIES,' Rule against. The rule 
against perpetuities is intended to prevent the 
tying up of land or other property for an 
indefinite period. The love of poAver, and the 
wish to perpetuate the opulence and considera- 
tion of their families, has often induced oAvners 
of property, especially of landed property, to 
settle beforehand its devolution for as long a 
time as possible. But the English courts of 
justice have alAA^ays endeavoured to limit this 
action in the public interest and to maintain 
freedom of trade in property. When the land- 
owners procured the statute De Donis Condi- 
tional ibus, 13 EdAv. I. c. 1, AAdiich made entailed 
land inalienable, the courts evaded the statute 
by means of the collusive actions knoAAm as fines 
and recoveries. When the Statute of Uses, 
27 Hen. VIII. c. 10, contrary to the intention 
of those Avho enacted it, made possible new 
contrivances for guiding the devolution of 
landed estate, the courts again took alarm, and 
by degrees Avorked out what is now known as 
the rule against perpetuities. Under this rule, 
any disposition of landed estate, or other 
property, which is to be valid, must take effect 
within the period of a life, or lives, in being 
at the time when it ■was made, and tAventy-one 
years afterwards, Avitli an additional allowance 
for the period of gestation Avhere the party en- 
titled is a posthumous son. The practical 
importance of this rule, as ensuiing the 
restoration of land sooner or later to free com- 
merce, is vastly diminished by the fact that 
every tenant for life has noAV a statutory poAver 
of selling the settled land (see Settlement, 
Land ; Entail, Law of). 

In connection with the rule against per- 
petuities may be noticed the rule limiting the 
period during Avhich the income of property, 
real or pei'sonal, may be accumulated for the 
benefit of the person or persons Avho A\dU ulti- 
mately take that property. The rule is con- 
tained in the act 39 & 40 Geo. III. 98, 
popularly knoAvn as the Thellussoii Act. A 
certain Mr. Thellusson had ordered in his 
will that the income of his estate should he 
accumulated during the lives of all his chil- 
dren and grandchildren alive at the time of 
his death for the benefit of some future de- 
scendants. Such a disposition did not contra- 
A^ene the rule against perpetuities, but it aa^es 
felt to be unreasonable and contrary to public 
policy. It thus led to the passing of the act 
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aboT 0 mentioned, wliicli forbids the accumula- 
tion of the income of property for any period 
longer than the life of the grantor, and twenty- 
one years afterwards, wntli an allowance for the 
period of gestation where the person who is to 
take is still unborn at the death of the testator. 
Any direction to accumulate income, which 
contravenes the act, is void for the time in 
excess of the period prescribed by the act. 
The income during such time is to be paid to 
the person who ’would have been entitled to 
receive it had there been no direction to accumu- 
late. A farther check on the accumulation of 
income for the purpose of purchasing land is 
imposed by the Accumulation Act 1892 (55 
& 56 Yict.'c, 58). (See Thellusson.) 

[Williams, Principles of the Laio of Real Pro- 
2 yerty, and Principles of ike Law of Personal Pro- 
pertUj and Le\Yis on Perpeiuiiies,'\ F. o. Si. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. Personal pro- 
perty is, roughly speaking, movable pro- 
perty ; as real property is, roughly speaking, 
property in land. It consisted originally of 
movables or chattels in the strict sense, but 
its scope was afterwai'ds extended. Certain 
interests in land which "^vere of little consequence 
at the time when the definition of real estate 
became fixed, are described as chattels real^ and 
treated as personalty. These include all lease- 
hold interests and estates at will. Again, the 
right to enforce payment of a debt or to recover 
damages in an action at la'w are included in 
personalty under the name of clioses in action. 
Personal amiuities, money invested in the 
funds, the shares of most companies, patents 
and copyrights, are described as incorporeal 
personal property. Indeed many objects now 
included in personal property have hardly any- 
thing in common save that on the death of the 
person entitled to them, they pass to the 
executor or administrator, whilst realty before 
1893 passed to the heir or devisee. 

[Williams on Personal Property^ f. c. m. 

PERSONAL SERVICES are those which are 
expended in guarding, conveying, or otheiwise 
preserving (a) the objects of production ; (&) the 
persons of the producers. These services may 
be, as SiSMONDi observes (Noun, Princ. de I'ltcon. 
PoLf p. 147), “of the most elevated as of the 
most menial kind ... as for instance those of a 
physician ... or those of a mlet de ehartibre.’' 

Ecoiiomists differ as to whether the possession 
of such services may be rightly esteemed wealth, 
and as to whether those who render them should 
be styled productive' or unproductive labouinrs. 
Adam Smith observes that “ the labour of a 
menial servant . . . adds to the value ofnothing” 
(Wealth of NatmiSg edited by McCulloch, p. 
149). J. S. Mill, following. Ms lead, writes 
of “ domestic servants and all other unproduc- -, 
tive labourers” {PrindpUs of Pol, Mcon,, ch.-:xii.), 
.and sharply criticises M'Gulloch and J. B. Say' 
for , classing them as ^ ^ productive, ” Again, . in ■ 


his Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy 
(Essay iii.), Mill distinctly repudiates the idc-a 
of domestic servants being productive labourei s, 
yet, inconsistently, admits (cp. also Sismondi, 
Nouv, Princ. i p. 147) that most of such persons 
“occasionally, and some habitually, render 
services wdiich must be considered as of a pro- 
ductive nature” (p. 85 ib.). 

The French economists of the present century 
opposed both Smith and Mill. Thus J . B. Say, 
referring to the consumption of wealth, observes 
that the most rapid consumption is that made 
des services personnels (U it con. Pol,, ii. p. 231 ; 
also quoted by Sandehn, Repertoire G&n. d’ltcon. 
Pol , art. ‘ ‘ Consommation ”). Sismondi thought 
them productive, yet he makes the confusing 
remark that “ they only differ from productive 
labour in the fact that their results cannot be 
stored up” (ib. p. 147). 

F. Bastiat argued against both Smith’s and 
MiH’s reasoning. In his chapter on value, he 
examines the nature of a “ service,” laying stress 
on Say’s doctiine — as old as Bacon — that there 
is really no such tMng as creative or so-called 
“productive” human labour. Man can' only 
combine or displace the forces and materials 
which akeady exist. It follows from this that 
all labour being equally “unproductive,” the 
importance of any service is only a question of 
degree. Bastiat considers the services of soldiers, 
guards, etc., as “undoubtedly” “productive,” 
“ seeing that the sole object of the arrangement 
is to increase the proportion which the aggregate 
satisfactions of the community bear to the 
general efforts” (p. 146 He proceeds to 
argue that personal ser'vices have “ value ” quite 
independently of their transiency, and refening 
to those ser'vices which “vanish and leave no 
trace behind,” he remarks: “The very same 
thing holds of personal services. The consumer 
makes the value disappear, for it has been 
created only for that purpose. It is of little 
consequence, as regards the principle of value, 
whether the service is undertaken to satisfy a 
want to-day, to-morrow, or a year hence.” 

Modern English economists have not all 
agreed with Bastiat. Prof. Alfred Marshall is, 
however, yqtj decided on the question. Detlii- 
ing wealth as consisting of the desirable things 
a man possesses, he confines the temi to a man’s 
“ external goods,” but he extends this to include 
“personal services of ^1 kinds” (Principles of 
Pol Econ., p. 106). Prof. E. Cairkes (/S'om 
Leadvng Prmciples of Pol Econ., p. 25) brackets 
commodities and services interchangeably as 
wealth ; but Prof. H. Sidgwick (Principles of 
Pol Econ., bk. i, ch. iii p. 78), going back to 
Smith’s definition of wealth, places both sides 
of the question with almost equal force before 
Ms readers. “A man’s money,” he observes, 
“is not entirely . . . spent in consumable 
things ... it is partly spent in what we may 
call ‘consumable services,’ i.e, utilities furnished 
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by the labour of others, ‘which are not fixed 
and embodied in matter/ such as the services 
of domestics, physicians, actors, carriers. 
Ought we then to extend the conception of 
‘wealth’ to include such services. ” . . . “If, as 
I think, the term wealth is by usage restricted 
to stores or sources of utility comparatively 
permanent, some other term must be found to 
include . . . what I have called directly ‘ con- 
sumable services, ’ . . • and I propose ... to 
employ the terms ‘ commodities ’ and ‘ produce 
of labour ’ in this extended way.” Prof. Sidg- 
wick then goes on to raise the question which 
Bastiat discussed, and assumes that personal 
services ‘ ‘ are not wealth, on account of their 
transiency” {ib, p. 79). Prof. Marshall 
(Frinciplcs of Economics^ 1st ed. p. 110) 
observes that the inclusion of these does not 
often affect our discussions except in cases 
where there is a distinction betAveen what is 
“wealth to the individual,” and ‘ wealth to 
the society.” 

It is, however, obvious that the personal 
services of what Sismondi happily calls cette 
population gardienne (ib. p. 141) are absolutely 
and directly indispensable to the production, 
the transfer, the circulation, and what is equally 
important, the protection and ineservation, of 
wealth, and must therefore be classed as in- 
directly productive labour. a. l. 

PESCATOEE, Matteo (1813-1879), was 
born at San Giorgio Canavese (Piedmont). He 
first taught civil law and then the philosophy 
of law at the university of Turin. He was a 
deputy in the sub- alpine parliament, and when 
the kingdom of Italy was constituted he became 
one of its senators. Deeply versed in judicial 
and social science, his work has left traces on 
education, legislation, science, finance, and the 
philosophy of law. In the teaching of laiv 
Pescatore introduced a rational, in place of an 
exegetical method. The law on the enfranchise- 
ment of long leases is due to his labours and 
work in parliament. 

He left two important works, one on legal 
i^hilosophy, Logica del diritto, the other on finance, 
Logica ddle imposte. Turin, 1867. The latter is 
a comprehensive treatise on taxes, and dis- 
plays thorough practical sense combined with 
incisive and original ideas as well as profound 
learning. 

[A. Bertolotti, “Matteo Pescatore,” in the 
Mivista Em'opea, Mavence, 1879.] xj. b. 

PESETA— a diminutive of Peso, Avhich was 
frequently used to denote the Spanish dollar — 
first appears amongst Spanish coinage terms 
during the 17th century. It Avas then, hoAv- 
ever, rarely used. It was a division of the 
dollar, and was applied to tAATo diflerent moneys 
of account, distinguished as 

Peseta Mexicana, which = 5, reals vellon. 

Peseta Pbovikcial, which = 4 reals vellon. 
The coin representing this latter denomination, 
YOE. III. 


usually called the Pistabeen, Avas from 1700 
ouAvards a familiar term in commerce^ particu- 
larly in the West Indies ; five of them Avent 
to the dollar, and they Avere, in 1717, valued 
by Sir Isaac NeAAdon as 10|d. of English 
currency. 

When, in 1876, Spain actually adopted the 
method and standard of the Latin union, she 
took the peseta provincial, which was roughly 
equal to the franc in value, as the unit of the 
neAv currency, and divided it into 100 centiinos, 
to correspond Avith the French centime. The 
silver 5 -peseta piece, like the 5 -franc piece of 
France, became the largest silver coin, and the 
gold 2 5 -peseta piece was the representative of 
the existence of a gold standard. But, OAving 
to the absence from Spain of a sufficient stock 
of gold to keep the 5-peseta piece at its proper 
value, the peseta has been steadily falling 
in gold price for some years past, and at 
the present time (1907), instead of 25-22, 
about 35 are recpiired in exchange for a 
sovereign. 

[Kelly’s Cambist^ p. 319. — Chalmers’s History of 
Colonial Currency, p. 395. — BroAvne’s Merchant's 
Handbook, p. 58.] c. a. h, 

PESO. See Dollab, Mexican, etc. 

PESSIMISM. Like the term Optimism, the 
term pessimism is used in a variety of senses. 
Properly it denotes the doctrine that, in the 
Avoiid as a Avhole, evil necessarily predominates 
over good. But it is often used loosely to 
describe the mood of those Avho are more alive 
to the evil than to the good of existence. 
Quite apart from any philosophic theory, differ- 
ences of temperament and of circumstances Avill 
cause men to differ very -widely in their estimate 
of life. Indmdual feeling admits of infinite 
gradations which defy classification. Pessimism 
and optimism in this popular use are terms of 
merely relative import. Pessimism as a prin- 
ciple has manifested itself in religious forms, 
notably in Buddhism, and in philosophical 
forms, the most modern of which are associated 
Avith the names of Schopenhauer and Hartmann. 
A critical examination of pessimist theories 
would altogether transcend the limits of this 
article. They have their origin in the undeni- 
able and awful contrast between human aspira- 
tion and human attainment. FTo form of 
philosophic pessimism has at present exerted 
much influence on political economy. The 
Classical Economists {q.'v.) lived in an age 
of optimism and Avere in full sympathy witli 
their age. They had a hearty faith in the 
unfettered energies of mankind It is true 
that the theories of certain eminent economists, 
as Malthus and Eioabdo, liaA^e been used to 
demonstrate that under existing conditions the 
state of the mass of mankind must steadily 
grow worse. The inference commonly draAvri, 
however, was not that mankind Avere doomed 
by fate to suffer, but that the actual economio 

H 
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system must be modified. Those who do not 
expect well-being to result from indiyidual 
effort are confident that it can be produced by 
the action of the coiimiunity. 

The rising generation of economists may 
probably be less optimistic in tone. The very 
diffusion and intensity of the desire for comfort 
tend to produce a formidable discontent which 
may at first discharge itself upon obnoxious 
institutions or classes, but must finally break 
against the unalterable facts of nature. Certain 
characteristics of nioderii civilisation, notably 
the resulting prolongation of the lives of the 
weak, both in mind and body, and the heavy 
burthens imposed on the capable members of 
society, seem likely to retard progress as hitherto 
understood. The limits to the phj^sical re- 
sources of our globe are becoming more apparent. 
Nearly the whole of its surface has been ex- 
|»lored ; the area which civilised man can 
occupy has been pretty well ascertained ; the 
great forests are disappearing, the virgin soils 
are losing their spontaneous fertility, and 
mines are worked upon a scale which in many 
cases threatens exhaustion in no distant liiture 
{M'ines and Minerals, Exhaustion of). The 
assumption that mankind are destined to a 
practically infinite economic development is thus 
shaken. The economists of* a past age "were 
chiefly concerned v;ith the advantages which 
would follow the destruction of artificial barriers ; 
but the stringency of natural limitations which 
cannot be removed will probcably attract more 
attention from the economists of the approach- 
ing time. 

[J. Sully, Pessimism, A History and a Criti- 
cism. — W. Wallace, article on ‘‘Pessimism” in 
the Mncifdopwdia Britannica, and the authorities 
therein cited. ] p. c. M. 

PESTEL, Friedrich Wilhelm yon (1724- 
1805), was born at Rintelen (Lippe-Schaum- 
burg), studied at Gottingen, became doctor 
utrmsque juris (1747), and professor of law, 
first at Gottingen and afterwards (1763) at 
Leyden. He was dismissed from his oflice in 
1795, when the revolution broke out; and 
then 'Went to Germany, but returned in 1803 
and remained at Leyden until his death. In 
1792 he was ennobled by the Emperor. 

His works mostly deal with law ; the following, 
however, contain parts which are important in 
conuectiou with economic study ; Gedcmken von 
der Pechimdssif/L'cit der B.eichsstiindischen Land- 
post eii mid der UmrweisUchJceit eines disse 
ausscJdiessendenfursiUche/i TaxiscJien Iteichspost- 
monoyols (Thoughts on the lawfulness of the 
posts managed by the different governments of the 
em.pire and the absence of evidence for the 
.monopoly of the posts enjoyed by the Prince: of 
.Taxis), Einteleii, 1759. — Fundamenta jurispru- 
dentiae natimdis delmeata in usum auditonm, 
Jj.B. 1773, 1774, Ultraj, 1776, translated into 
French (1775) and , into Dutch , (1783). — Com- 
memtitrii ,de liepublica Batar, L.B., 1782 and 


1798. The last work especially contains some 
remarks on trade and currency that deserve 
mention ; they bear, however, for the greater 
part, the impress of the opinions of his time : 
the general ideas are mostly imbued with a 
moral and philosophical cliaracter. A. P. v. L. 

PETER’S PENCE, called also Rome Scot. 
An annual payment made to the pope of Rome 
till the reign of Henry VII I . Its origin is 
almost lost in antiquity, but tradition says 
that it was instituted by Ofhg king of Mercia, 
who, after a visit to Rome, ordered that every 
person having land or cattle of the annual 
value of 30d. should contribute a penny 
annually towards the support of the English 
college at Rome, the whole to be collected 
each year during the time between the feast 
of St. Peter and St. Paul and the first of 
August. Before the beginning of the 13th 
century Peter’s Pence had been commuted for a 
fixed annual pajnnent, about £200. Even 
this soon came to be looked upon as a pai)al 
exaction, rather than a free gift, and the threat 
of withholding it was a valuable weapon against 
papal aggression : when therefore in 1305 A.D. 
Clement V. tried to go back to the old 
system of a perm}’' from each household, the 
attempt was stoutly resisted, and it was never 
agam repeated. The term is still used as 
describing voluntary payments made to the 
Pope. The payment of Peter’s Pence as a 
national gift was abolished in 1533 by 25 
Henry VIIL, c. 21. 

[Stubbs, Constlt'iUional History. — Fronde, 
History of England.'] a. e. s. 

PETIT SERJEANTY. See Serjeanty. 
PETITTI DI RORETO, Carlo Ilarione 
(1790-1850). Born in Turin of a noble family, 
he held important offices under the Piedmontese 
government, and occupied himself much with 
the duties of administration and economic study, 
discussing and proposing important liberal re- 
forms in the state, and exercising a useful 
influence. 

His principal work, on the best manner of deal- 
ing with beggans, will bear comparison with Be 
Gerando’s classic. In this book Petitti discussed 
the precautions taken to prevent begging in 
ditibrent states, and the question of legal interven- 
tion. Another work oii Italian railways, in which 
he studied the organisation of railways thoroughly, 
giving many useful statistics, was of great import- 
ance in Italy, as the first j.example of this kind ol 
investigation at a time whbn great industrial 
questions were still not familiar in that country. 

Petitti wi'ote also on prison discipline (Turin, 
1840), on children’s labour (1841), customs 
unions (1844), reform in taxation (1844), and on 
many other subjects. 

After his death another of his works was pub- 
lished, on the subject of the lottery. In this 
are collected facts from different countries, their 
laws on the subject, and the history of the 
different systems ; he attacks government lotteries 
with much force. Sul huon governo della 77ie7idi- 
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a7d, Turin, 1837. — Delle strade ferrate e del 
wdgliore ordinamento di esse, Capolago, 1845. — 
Del giuoco del lotto, Turin, 1853. 

[P. S. Mauciiii, Notizia della vita e degli 
studj di C, 1. Fetitti di Roreto, publicata come 
proemio all’ ox^era postuma di questo sul giuoco 
del lotto.] u. R. 

PETTY BAG, Rarva Baga, was a division of 
the chancery records which was concerned with 
writs and returns in cases more nearly affecting 
the interests of the crown than those of the 
subject. These records date from the Tudor 
period, and include wits and returns of Certio- 
rari, Ad quod Dampiium, Depopulations and 
Scire Facias, etc. These might be classed as 
the political records of the chancery, that is, 
in so far as they refer to questions of state or 
public policy. The division, however, is very 
loosely made, and is not consistently observed. 

For economic purposes these records are interest- 
ing as containing valuable and instriictire returns 
of “Depopulations” under Elizabeth and James 1. 

A. L. 

PETTY, Sm William (1623-1687), politi- 
cal economist and statistician, born at Hornsey 
in Hampshire, was educated to be a doctor, 
and gi’aduated, 1649, in physic at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, subsequently at the College of 
Physicians in London. His active life may be 
divided into two periods. During the first, 
after a short' tenure of the professorship of 
surgery at Oxford, he held several public 
appointments in Ireland, in connection with 
the survey of that kingdom and the subse- 
quent distribution of the confiscated lands 
.■amongst the successful soldiery, after the 
•conquest of the island by the Commonwealth. 
Petty enjoyed the confidence of the Cromwell 
family in a singular degree, and remained 
devoted to their memory to the last. In the 
second part of his career, after the overthrow 
of the Protectorate by the Kepublicans, and of 
the Republic by the Restoration, he devoted 
himself to the study of vital statistics and 
questions of trade and commerce, to which he 
gave the name of “political arithmetick ” 
.(see Arithmetic, Political). He enjoyed 
tlie good-will and protection of the king 
personally, though he \vas the object of dislike 
of the extreme court party, as he had been of 
that of the extreme repubhcaiis. 

“ By political arithi^ietick,” says Davenant, 
“ Ave mean the art "of reasoning by figures upon 
things relating to government. . . . The art 
itself is undoubtedly very ancient; but the 
apxfiication of it to the particular objects 
of trade and revenue is what Sir William 
Petty fii'st began. ... He fii’st gave it that 
name, and brought it into rules and methods ” 
(Davenant, Political Arithmetic^, Y^orks, 1,. 
128, 129). In this sense Sir YHlliam Petty 
has, and not without reason, been called the 
founder of political economy. 


Putting aside the works relating to the 
history of the Down survey, which are of 
exclusively historical interest, tlie first publica- 
tion with which the name of Petty is connected 
is The Ohservations upooi the Bills of Mortality 
of the city of London, x>ublislied in 1662 ; a 
small book of about 100 pages, but bearing on 
the title-page the name, not of Petty, but of 
Gratjnt (g.-u.). lYhether Petty or Gramit 
■was the real author has been the subject of 
much controversy. It is to be noticed that 
in a list of his writings — though not of Ms 
published works — found at lYycombe in his 
o-sw hand-writing, some “ observations on the 
bills of mortality” are mentioned under the 
date of 1660, i.e. two years before the appear- 
ance of Graunt’s pamphlet {Life of Petty, p. 
318). It is not, however, stated that these 
observations were then published. On the 
other hand, in one of the two series of de- 
tached essays on “political arithmetic,” pub- 
lished at various times between 1671 and 
1687, Petty si)eaks distinctly of the earlier 
work as “Grant’s book”; and in another 
he refers to his own essay the “Observations 
upon the Dublin bills” as the “ ‘snuffers’ to 
make the candle of the new light to the world 
given by the earlier book burn clearer. ” 

Taking this list of facts into connection 
wfith the publication by Petty, in 1674, two 
years after Graunt’s death, of a ne-vv and en- 
larged edition of the book, with the numerous 
parallelisms between the Observations and the 
Treatise on Taxes, published by Petty in 1662, 
with the general belief at the time, as evidenced 
by Evelyn and Burnet, that Petty was the 
author, and with the intimacy over a long period 
of Petty with Graunt, it can hardly be doubted 
that Petty had, to say the least, a large share 
in the ivork, and that the case is one of joint 
authorship! {Life of Petty, p. 180). 

Of Sir William Petty’s economic works, five have 
achieved a permanent reputation — the Treatise on 
Taxes a-nd Contributions, published 1662 ; the Dis- 
course on Political Arithmetic^, written in 1671, 
hut not published till 1691, after his death ; 
and a tract entitled Quantulumcungue concerning 
Money, dealing with questions of currency, written 
in 1682 ; a tract entitled Verbum Sapienti, written 
in the last year of the first Dutch war, in 1665 ; 
and the Politicad Survey or Anatomy of Ireland, 
published anonymously in 1672. To these may 
be added the two series of detached Essays on 
Political Arithmetick, already alluded to, written 
at various times het-ween 1671 and 1687. It has 
been well observed that all these treatises — none 
of which is of any considerable length — “ are less 
akin to elaborate treatises than to essays throwing 
out hints and thoughts ” {Edmburgh Review, No. 
373, July 1895). The author shows a marked 
tendency to keep in vie%v the practical aspect of 

1 See on this subject Graunt or Feity, by Professor 
O. H. Hull, Boston, 1896; awlaD'S^irtationon SiT 
William Petty, by Mr. W. L. Sevan, Canterbuiy, 1893; 
Zi/e of Sir William Feity, cli. vii. 
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questions, and to found liis reasoning on observa- 
tion and on foots gained through Ms own experi- 
ence, rather than on those methods of deductive 
reasoning which were pursued by the economists 
of a later school. In this respect Petty’s methods 
are for more suggestive of Adam Smith than of 
Eicardo ; and they bring him into touch with the 
economists of the present day, such as Thorold 
Eogers and Marsha.ll. “An opinion of what is 
possible to be done ” is the heading of one of his 
papers, and the tendency to prefer the practical to 
the abstract is one of the strongest characteristics 
of his mind. It originated, no doubt, in Ms own 
early experience of the difficulties of the art of 
government in Ireland, and in his protracted and 
only partially successful struggles for reformed 
raethcMis of administration, which brought Mm into 
collision with nearly all the diffierent parties succes- 
sively v/liicli governed the country under the Com- 
monwealth and during the reign of Charles II., and 
no doubt impressed on his mind the necessity of 
compromise. If, however, his method was to 
collect facts and statistics, and to try to found 
general propositions upon them, he was perfectly 
aware of the deficient character of the statistics 
he had to use. Proposals for improving the 
public and official sources of information in this 
respect, in other words, for establishing a proper 
statistical department as part of the machinery 
of governnient, constantly recur in his pages, and the 
evils arising from the absence of a proper machinery 
for readily obtaining this class of information are 
powerfully enforced. It would not, however, be 
correct to say that no instances of the deductive 
method of reasoning are to be found in Petty’s 
works. Thus in the Treatise mi Taxes and Gan- 
tributionsj a speculation on “a par of land and 
labour ” or universal standard of value, is to be 
found, which belongs to this order of ideas. Such 
instances are, however, the exception. 

Petty’s s]3eculations are most original in the 
sphere of trade and commerce. The age was 
still one of prohibition and restriction, though 
the absolute prohibitions of the medijeval govern- 
ments, which regarded trade with a foreign country 
as a matter of at least very doubtful benefit, -were 
making place for the “mercantile” system, which 
admitted trade to be desirable, but only in so far 
as it could be shown to increase the amount of the 
preeious metals in the country, as they were con- 
sidered to be the only true sources of wealth. 
Petty saw clearly that the whole system of 
attempting, with this object, to force trade into 
arthidal channels was a mistake. The sources of 
wcaltli, he clearly pointed out, were not gold 
and silver, but “land and labour,” and money he 
saw vcas simply a measure of value, owing to certain 
intrinsic excellences of the preeious metals as a 
standard. “ If a man,” he pointed out, “ can bring 
to London an ounce of silver out of the earth in 
Peru in the same time that he can produce a' 
bushel of corn, then one is the natural price of 
the other. Now if by reason of new and more 
easy mines a man, can get two ounces of. silver 
as formerly lie. did one, then, com will be as cheap ' 
at ten shillings the bushel as it was before at five' 
shillings ceteris paribus ” {Treatise m Tojxgs^ ch, 
v.p. 3S). 


These views brought him very near to a correct 
theory of trade. “Why,” he asked, “should Ave 
persuade water to rise of itself above its natural 
spring? . . . We must consider in general that, as 
wise physicians tamper not exceedingly with theii* 
patients, rather complying with the motions of 
nature than contradicting it with vehement ad- 
ministratives of their own, so in politics and 
economics the same must be used. . . . Why 
should we forbid the use of any foreign com- 
modity which our own hands and country cannot 
produce, when we can employ our spare hands and 
lands npon such exportable commodities as will 
purchase the same and more? ” [Treatise on Tao^es, 
ch. vi. p. 48 ; Political Anatomy, ch. xi. p. 356). 
Successful trade, and the wealth which trade 
produces, he saw was a matter of exchange ; and 
that by increasing the amount of both the imports 
and tlie exports of the country, the wealth of the 
country could be increased, and not by trying 
artificially either to foster the one or the other, 
or to increase the import of the precious metals 
{Treatise on Taxes, ch. vi.). 

He was not, however, always entirely consistent 
in his views {Life of Petty, p. 199). He seems 
to have believed that there might after all be some 
inherent superiority in the precious metals over 
other sources of wealth ; and his silence on the 
Navigation acts is remarkable, especially consider- 
ing how violently he had opposed them as a 
member of the parliament of Ireland in their ap- 
plication to the trade of that country {Political 
Arithmetick, ch. i, p, 224 ; Life of T*eUy, pp. 141- 
205). 

This silence may perhaps be put down to fear of 
the established powers of the state, whom he was 
probably afraid of offending by a too open expres- 
sion of his views. A passage in Davenakt’s 
works supports this explanation ( Works, i. p, 129), 
which also probably accounts for so many of his 
writings being anony^mous, as it undoubtedly does 
for the last portion of the Political Arithmetick 
having been kept back till after his death, when 
it was published by his son, Lord Shelburne {Life 
of Petty, p. 205). 

Petty saw clearly that import duties should not 
be levied on raw materials, as the price was there- 
by raised to the consumer in a degree altogether 
beyond the revenue brought in to the state. He 
also desired to levy the inland revenue as much as* 
possible on articles of which the home producer 
had a practical monopoly, as on them taxation 
could most easily be imposed wdthout raising prices 
excessively {Treatise on Taxes, ch. vi. pp. 44-49). 
Nevertheless he admits “that all things ready and 
ripe for consumption may be made somewhat 
dearer than the same things made at home, only 
trade is not to be destroyed, or seriously hampered” 
(id, p. 42). 

In the Quantulmncungue concerning Money he 
states correctly the reasons which make the precious 
metals fit to be standards of value. There is an 
expression of opinion in the PcZiiffouZ Anatomy 
of Ireland, ch. x., in favour of a single standard, 
presumably silver, considering the circumstances 
of the time. His works also contain a clear 
statement of the evils arising from confusion of 
coins and debasing the coinage ; and from the laws- 
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ac::ainst usury. In this connection lie correctly 
states the character of “ interest ” — which he 
calls “use money” — and “exchange,” which he 
calls “local interest.” The former, he says, is 
“a reward for forbearing the nse of yonr own 
money for a term of time agreed upon, whatso- 
ever need yourself may have of it meanwhile.” 
The latter is ‘‘a reward given for having yonr 
money at such a place where yon most need the 
nse of it” {Quantulumcunque^ Queries 28 and 
29). In connection with these questions he 
advocates a decimal coinage [Quantulumcunque^ 
Query SI), the convenience of which he points 
out. He understood that the quantity of money 
in a country which is necessary ought to depend 
on the number of transactions. “Money,” he 
said in the Verbum Sapient^ in a happy com- 
parison, “ is but the fat of the body politick, 
whereof too much doth as often hinder its agility 
as too little makes it sick.” It is in this connec- 
tion that, in the Quantulumcunque concerning 
Money, he hits at the master fallacy of the 
mercantile system by boldly stating that super- 
duoiis coin, like any other superfluous commodity, 
can wdth advantage be exported (Queries 28-27). 
In order to keep the supply of money on a level 
with the requirements of the country from time 
to time he advocates the establishment of a sound 
banking system on the example of the banking 
system of Holland {Life of Petty, 228). 

In the treatise on taxes a discussion occurs in 
the early part of the work on the origin of “rent,” 
which he considers mysterious, but though he 
comes near to stating correctly the origin of rent, 
it cannot be claimed for him that he anticipated 
Eicardo, for he regarded rent simply as the profit 
of the capital invested in the land, though he saw 
that some lands more favourably situated than 
others, such as that near towns, would command 
a higher profit, though he does not state clearly 
why {Treatise on Taxes, ch. v.). 

He was strongly impressed with the desirability 
of increasing the population. An increase of the 
people he considered was the surest sign of 
advancing prosperity; but he recognised — and 
here we see the influence of his knowledge of 
Ireland — that for an increase to be beneficial, it 
must be accompanied with a corresponding in- 
crease in the efficiency of labour. In connection 
with his study of the question, he made a re- 
markable forecast of the growth of the city of 
London westward {Treatise on Taxes, iv. 28). 
He had fully realised the importance of the 
division of labour in augmenting production. 
Cloth, he says, must be made cheaper when 
one cards, another spiij^s, another weaves, another 
. draws, another dre&ses, another presses and packs, 
than when all the operations above mentioned are 
clumsily performed by the same hand {Political 
Arithmetick, i. 224). He understood that price 
was founded on supply and demand, and he 
illustrates this by some observations on the 
causes of the value of diamonds at different times 
and in different places (Sloane MS. 2903, British 
Aliiseum,'i^7c,(^Pe%, p.:::223). 

His economic views largely strengthened Ms 
political convictions on certain subjects. He was 
one of the earliest advocates of a genuine religious 


liberty, but he drives home the argument in favour 
of it by pointing ont that maiming, burning, and 
persecuting people on account of opinion injures 
the state and diminishes the revenue ; and that, 
as a rule, the heterodox are the most thinking, 
and therefore one of the most productive classes 
of the community ; a proposition which he illus- 
trates by the example of the Dutch {Political 
Arithmetic, ch. i. p. 227 ; Life of Petty, p. 224). 

The influence of Hobbes, with whom Petty was 
brought into contact as a young man when study- 
ing in Paris, may be traced in the strong view 
taken by him of the necessity of a well-organised 
government, and of increasing the powers of the 
state ; and in his hatred of the notion of any 
shape of imperimi in irnperio, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, which would stand in the way of the 
legitimate development of the state {Life of Petty, 
pp. 16, 186-188). On the other hand, in his applica- 
tion of the test of utility to most questions, and 
his clear perception of the vices of the existing 
electoral system, he is in touch with Locke and 
the Whigs of the following century. 

Petty, owing to several interesting experiments 
in ship -building connected with the “ double - 
bottom ” so often mentioned by Pepys and Evelyn, 
obtained the good-will of the Duke of York, and 
unfortunately reciprocated his confidence. Prob- 
ably owing to his dislike of the extreme Protestants 
and Exclusion party, whom he regarded as the 
successors of the republicans who, in 1658, had 
upset the protectorate on the death of Cromwell, 
he was induced to trust to the assurances of the 
duke, wffien he had become king as Janies II., that 
he wushed, as Charles II. had wished, to grant a 
general religious toleration, and would maintain 
the Irish settlement, in which Petty was largely 
interested. When, therefore, the Eoman Catholic 
movement in Ireland — ^which, to say the least, was 
connived at by the king — showed unmistakable 
signs of entirely sweeping away the Protestant 
landowners, the disaster came as a moral as well 
as a material blow. He died of a gangrene in tlie 
foot on the 16th of December 1687, and was 
buried in the Abbey Church at Romsey. 

Petty was an able mathematician, and applied 
his knowledge to practical ship-building. He was 
one of the original members of the Royal Society, 
and towards the end of the reign of Charles II, 
was appointed a Commissioner of the navy and 
Judge of the court of Admiralty in Ireland. He 
sat in the parliament of Charles II. as member 
for West Looe, and afterwards in the restored 
parliament of Ireland as member for Inistiogue. 

A careful study on Petty by the German 
economist Eoschee appeared in 1857 in the 
Transactions of the Royal Scientific Society of 
Saxony (Leipzig) ; and a dissertation on his 
works was recently presented to the Faculty of 
Political Science of the University of Munich by 
Mr. W. L. Sevan (Canterbury, 1893). The 
question of the authorship of tlie Ohsei'mtions 
on the PnUin Mils of Mortality is fully discussed 
in Graunt or Petty, Boston, 1896, by Professor 
C. H. HuU, who is preparing a complete edition 
of Petty’s works for the Cambridge University 
Press. A fuEybiography has been published 
by Lord Fitzmaurice (John Murray, 1895), 
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with extracts from Petty’s correspondence. The 
references to the works in the notice are from a 
Tolume published at Publin, in 1769, by Boulter 
Grierson, under the title of Tracts chiejly relating 
to Ireland. E. P. 

PFEIFFER, J. F. ton (1718-1787), a 
German cameralist of the IStli century, born 
in Berlin, was the son of a Swiss inhabitant of 
that town, took part as a young officer in 
the first eanipaigii of Frederick the Great, 
and afterwards eiitcred the king’s service as 
an official. Falsely accused of fraud, and pro- 
nounced innocent, he left the Prussian state 
service, and -was for many years employed by 
other princes of the empire. After several 
more important economic journeys, he returned 
to Hanaii, that he might devote himself to 
literary W’ork. 

Betv/een 1770 and 1778 his principal work 
appeared, LeJirhegriff sdmmtlicJier okonornischer 
und GaMeralwissenscluiften^ 4 vols. In quick 
succession there followed — Gnmdriss der loahren 
und falschen Maatskunst, 2 vols., 1778. — Xaiur- 
liche aus dem Tndziveckder Gesellschaft enistehende 
allgeraeine Folizeuoissenschcg% 2 vols. 1779. — 
Antiphysiocmt, 1780. — Griindriss der Fmanzims- 
senschafl.^ 1781. — llndcMlgiingeM herlihmter StaatS’ 
und okmmmcheyi Schriften dieses JahrhundertSy 
6 vols., 1781-84. In 1782, though a Protestant, 
he received an appointment in the Roman Catholic 
university of M'ainz. Four years after his death 
there (1787) J. N. Moser published from materials 
he had left the Grundsatze und liegeln der Siaats- 
ivirthschafi 1 7 9 1 . 

Inarna Steniegg describes Pfeiffer as “ one of 
the most important and perhaps the most char- 
acteristic representative of Cxmeralistic Science ” 
iq.r.). His peculiar position in the history of 
economics is due to his fierce opposition to the 
pliysiocratic sy.sterii (see German School op 
Political Economy ; Physiocrats). This feeling 
permeates all liis writings, appearing chiefly in his 
Folizein'is$en,scha/tf the Antiphysiokrat, and in the 
Frna/iVirissensckafL In this the dogmas of the 
mercantilists are contrasted with those of the : 
physiocrats, 

rfeitier, whose knowledge of the physiocratic 
system was exclusively derived from the writings 
of ScHLETTWEiN, reproached the physiocrats with 
two errors: (1) that their system advocated an 
extreme cosmopolitanism, and (2) that it recom- 
mended one universal method for all conditions 
and climates, regardless of the peculiar features and 
the gradual historical development of the countries 
concerned. Social economy must be regulated 
not according to the natiiral condition but accord- 
ing to the aims of the state. The absolute 
freedom of nature might suit the savage state — in 
city- life it is a phantom. Nations ought in eco- 
nomic matters to be as carefully provided wdth a 
ruler as a ship is with an experienced helmsman. 
Trade needs, not uncontrolled, but rational freedom. 
Finance and administration should be associated 
to “the great advantage of the state.” , Pfeiffer 
compares the statesman wdth the agriculturist-. 
who ploughs the .field, manures, and sows, while 
the financier conce.nis himself with the harvest, 


and supplies the necessary resources. Far from 
having an exclusive fiscal aim, the taxation which 
supplies the income of the state should be almost 
a secondary object to the financier. “Manufac- 
tures and trade determine themselves what course 
they will follow.” Therefore only moderate duties 
should be imposed on the raw materials for home 
manufactures, and as far as possible they should 
be imtaxed. The “pole star” of state policy, 
the object which the statesman should ever keep 
in view, is the rendering of home-production in- 
dependent of foreign countries. The dogma of the 
physiocrats, that money in itself is not the true 
w'ealth of a country, is correct. Money is not 
actual, but only “ potential wealth.” Aristotle 
{q.r.) rightly made merry at those who mistook 
thus the possession of wealth for riches. The 
fate of Spain and Portugal in modern times clearly 
shows that a country may have too much of tlie 
precious metals. This hinders the true sources of 
wealth, for, by a superfluity of gold tokens, wages 
are raised relatively to other countries, influencing 
thus home production unfavourably. The balance 
of trade could be arranged without the precious 
metals, for instance, by paper representatives of 
value. On this subject Pfeifier had said in his 
Zehrbcgrijf, “money, or coined gold, silver, and 
copper, is not really wealth, but only an accepted 
token of wealth and an arbitrarily selected means 
for arranging an easy mode of buying and selling 
necessaries,” Fopidation and Fertile Soil alone are 
true and Permanent Possessions (vol. li. pt. ii. 111). 
The “ art of making gold ” is of use so far only as 
it promotes the “ gi’eat art of providing bread for 
the people” {Grundriss^ preface). 

In the last of his important works : — BericlitU 
g ungen heruhmter Staais- und bhonomisclier 
Schriften, Pfeiffer comments in detail on the 
works of the following writers : — Seckendorfp ; 
JusTi ; Bielpeld ; Sonnenfels ; Sohlettwein ; 
Genovesi ; Verri ; Victor de Mieabeau ; Let- 
ROSNB ; Necker ; James Stbuart, and Adam 
Smith. He approved generally Smith’s criticism 
of the physiocrats, yet considered that he failed to 
appreciate the taxation system of that school. 

[G. A. Will, Versuch uber die Physioh^aten^ 
deren Geschiclite, Litteraiur, Inhalt und Werth, 
1782. — Inama Sternegg, Article “J. F. von 
Pfeiffer” in the Allgemeine deidsehen Biograpliie, 
— Wilhelm Roscher, Geschichte der National- 
okonoinik in Deutschland, 1874.] a. o. 

PFENNIG (German). A small copper coin 
of the nominal value of one hundredth part of 
a German Mark {q.v.). f. e. a. 

PHILIPS, Erasmus (d. 1743), was author of 
The State of the Nation in respect to her Com- 
merce, Debts, and Money, Lolidon, 1725, 8vo, 
2nd ed., 1726, a work highly praised by 
McCulloch, Literature of Political Economy, p.' 
351, as anticipating A. Smith and Ricardo. 
“A trading nation,” Philips writes, should 
be an open warehouse, where the merchant may 
either buy what he pleases or sell what he 
can.” In an Appeal to Common Nmse, however, 
2nd part, London, 1721, 8 vo, he had declared 
himself in favour of bounties on certain exports, 
and of severe restrictions on the importation 
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of foreign wrought silks, etc. The State of the 
Nation j etc., was republished in 1751, in a 
volume of Miscellaneons W orks which included 
a series of essays called the Country Gentleman 
which imitated the Syectator, longo intervallo. 

H. E. E. 

PHILLIPS, Willard (1784-1S7S), a lav^er 
by profession, born in Massachusetts, wms a 
frequent contributor to the North Ameincan 
Eeview in its early clays, and author of Manual 
of Political Economy, 1S2S, and Propositions 
concerning Protection and Free Trade, 1850. 
The manual is an exposition of English and 
academic theory then current. Eurther experi- 
ence, hoAvever, changed the author’s convictions 
and the latter work, a systematic defence of 
protection in the form of seventy propositions, 
is of value as illustrating the intellectual ex- 
position of protectionism at that time in the 
United States. D. R. D. 

PHYSIOCRATIE. See Physiocrats. 

PHYSIOCRATS, The. The physiocrats 
were known in their own time as the Econo- 
MISTES (o'.'y.). It was one of them, Dh Pont de 
Nemours, who, in 1799 {Introduction au Dic- 
Uonnaire de giograyhie commerc^ante), at a date 
when the school had hardly any original mem- 
bers surviving, first employed the word ‘‘physio- 
crats,” the name by which they are still known. 
It was taken from the title of a collection of the 
works of Quesnay, published by Du Pont him- 
self in 1767 : Physiocratie ou Co7istitution natu- 
relle du Gouvernement le phis amntageux au 
genre humain, with this motto — 

Ex naturd, jus ordo et leges, 

Ex lioiTiine arbitrium regimen et coereitio. 

It is clear that Za Physiocratie was, in the 
opinion of its authors, a system of government 
based, not on the despotism of man, on regula- 
tion and constraint, but on nature ((plans), 
whence justice, order, and true law proceed, 

Du Pont de Nemours confined the title 
physiocrat to Quesnay and his recognised 
disciples. It has also sometimes been applied 
to Gournay and his followers. Both the 
one and the other, in fact, contributed to 
the establishment of physiocratie doctrine, 
which, far from emanating fully formed from 
the mind of Quesnay alone, was not brought 
out completely in any single work, either of 
the master or of his pupils, hut was given to 
the public little b}^ little, in -fragments, in 
pamphlets, in books, and above all, in maga- 
zine articles — continnally undergoing succes- 
sive modifications. To judge it fairly it is 
necessary to take it at the time when it had 
received all the improvements of which it was 
capable, that is to say ahoiit^l772, rather than 
at the time of its introduction into the world. 

Gournay had been appointed Intendant of 
commerce, in 1751 ; Quesnay became at the 
same time physician to the king, and opened 
his entresol to the philosophers. This date 
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fixes nearly the origin of the formation of the 
doctrine. Its first elements were published by 
Quesnay in the Encyclopedie. They were then 
developed by all the members of the school, 
especially between 1763 and 1772, principally 
in the Journal de V agricidture, du commerce, et 
des finances, and in the Eyhemerides du citoyev 
(see EphiSmi^rides). 

The death of Quesnay and the reaction which 
followed the ministry of Turgot, mark, on 
the other hand, the downfall of the school. 
Its members were scattered and no longer 
acted together. But during nearly a quarter 
of a century the physiocrats played a consider- 
able part in France. Many distinguished men 
accepted their system without belonging to 
their school, or to their sect as it was called. 
During the whole of the reign of Louis XYI. 
the chief object of the changes in the ministry 
■was the realisation or the delaying of the 
reforms which they had claimed, and, in 1789, 
the AsseiiibUe Gonstituante showed itself thor- 
oughly imbued by their doctrines, particularly 
as to questions of taxation. 

After 1768, however, it became the fashion 
to sneer at them. They had opposed many 
private interests through combating many 
prejudices, monopolies, and privileges, and 
through advancing on several questions pro- 
positions absolutely contrary to prevailing 
ideas. “Writers like Voltaire, in V Homme aux 
quaimite icus, and Galiani in Dialogues sur le 
commerce des hUs, had ridiculed them. Their 
emphatic language, the praises which they 
mutually distributed, the defective portions 
of their system, were remembered rather than 
the discoveries which they had made, the 
great importance of which it was not the 
fashion to admit. It was recognised that 
most of them were worthy men, anxious for 
the public welfare, but their system was not 
taken seriously. This expression of disdain 
reappears in A. Smith and J. B. Say. “It 
would not, surely, be worth while,” said the 
former, “to examine at great length the 
errors of a system "which never has done, and 
probably never will do, any harm in any part 
of the world ” ( JVealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. 
ix,). “By their rigid spirit, by their dog- 
matic and abstract language, by their tone of 
inspiration,’' said the second, “they give the 
impression that all those who have investigated 
economic questions are only dreamers” (Traiti 
dAconomie politique, Discours piYliminaire). 

Y'et later on, in the same chapter of tlie 
Wealth of Nations in which the quotation 
given above occurs, Adam Smith speaks with 
warmth of the doctrines of the physiocrats. 
“This system, however, with all its imper- 
fections, is perhaps the nearest aj)proximation 
to the truth that has yet been published upon 
the subject of political economy.” At the 
present time full justice is done to the physio- 
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crats, and they are generally regarded as the 

real founders of Social ScieisOE 

The physiocrats were in fact the first avIio em- 
ployed scientific method in directing 
which took place in the middle of tne IStn centurj, 
of research into social xfiienomena--a movemen 
comparable to that which, a little later on, led t 

the development of chemistry as a science. 

The encyclopiedists discussed the functions 
government both from the political and the 
religions point of view. But most of them ac- 
cepted Avitty or declamatory phrases as arguments, 
and abstractions as realities. 

Thus Bousseau, whose system a AAide- 

spread but disastrous iniinence, based the origin 
of society on agreement among men and t 
social contract, and could find the source of law 
only in the caprice of the legishator, and laikd 
against individnal property, and inequality amoiio 

'"^ The method of the physiocrats ^ entirely 
difi'erent. Moktesquieu had asserted 
without carrying his discovery to its laitlie^t 
limit, that everything in the Avorld 
by laAV — that man AA^as governed by his laws, just 
as matter Avas governed by its laws. Gonrnay 
was drawn on b}^ his oAvn observations to recognise 
that commerce has its laws “the same over the 
Avhole of the universe,” and • demonstrated the 
advantages of freedom of labour. Quesiiay went 
far fartlier, and sought to determine the laws ol 
the principal social phenomena 

The Meecaetile System, the theory of whicn 
D. Hume had commenced to attack m Bn^and, 
Avas still unanimously accepted in France. There 
in<Uistry was in bonds, fettered by corporations of 
trades (see Coepoeations of Aets and i rapes , 
Gilds : Jubande), hindered by regulations 
fixed minutely the method of manufacture ; the 
provinces Avere separated from each other y 
Internal Customs and Tolls {q.v.) ; commerce 
was hampered at the frontier by duties on imports 
and exports, and by prohibitions ; trade in coin 
was subject to strict Inpervision ; the exportation 
of cereals AAais forbidden ; the peasant Avas over- 
Avhelmed by unequal and arbitrary taxation. 

The laAvMiiess of lending money at interest Avas 
not recognised. Property Avas only regarded as 
a gift of the monarch ; in lawy and often m lact, 
the monarch was absolute master both of person 
and property. He interfered Avith evepdhing, 
and under the pretext of protection created and 
supported a mass of privileges. ^ 

The physiocrats had to combat simultaneously 
the ideas then generally in vogue and official 
routine. The physical world is subject, ^ said 
they, to laws which secure the equilibrium ot the 
universe ; hiimanity also has its laAvs, Avhich ought 
to insure social order, and social order is onp a 
'part of universal order. If men knew these laws 
accurately and conforined to them, their 
relations Avonhi regulate themselves accordmg to 
lustice, ^ ‘ that universal and sovereign- rule, ; recog- 
■ nised by' the light of reason, which determines 
' incontestably what .belongs to one’s self and what 
: .belongs to others ” (Quesnay). ' , , ■ 

The k'liOAvledge of these laAVS, they said further, 
should form a s'cience entirely new and absolutely 


distinct from existing legislation, which, as shoAvn 
hftL contradictory and absurd laws successively 

Lheted atfg nations, is only the eclecUo work 

“^aidTein^lo, the physiocrats demonstrated 
that societies are not formed by chancy a 
they spring from the nature of man , that far 
ti dltro'ying our liberty, they hay aUyved y 
to make use of it, since we canu^ ^ P 
the continuance of our race without the help oi 
lur fdlow-creatures. Our liberty and our power 
of action are, without question, relative ; they find 

limits withiuourselves,andlimits outside oyylves 

(see Relativity). To suppose that we all h.we a 
kht to everything, as Hobbes imagined y as 
fetlacious as to admit that “the swallows have a 
riMit to all the gnats that hover in the air 
(Quesnay). Our rights spring from our necessities, 
burare limited by thcrights of others. The desire 
for association draws ns togetoer ; personal inte est 
impels ns on-these are the two forces wyoh,_ 

apparently antagonistic, indnce harmonious action , 

they produce order from which 
debate “without being less societies, rnttyt 
rendering their condition less stable (On Ponty 
The theory of natural laws was thus set in 
opposition to the idea upheld by Rousseau, of the 
all-powerful legislator according ^ 

Plutarcb. This is the most interesting part ot the 
work of the physiocrats; The language they em- 
ployed had not, ^ however, the necessary precision. 
Quesnay said that natural laws ^should P'ocuie 
a man Avhatever he needed Avithout clefiniiife, 
clearly Avhat this meant. He and his^ 
identifying the efiect of purely physical law mth. 
that of natural social laAV, maintained that every 
action contrary to these laws, being destructive of 
order Avould draAV doAvn inevitable suflenng on 
the culprit. They did not perceive that in socim 
phenomena, actions produce repercussion winch 
kcofis on others than their authors. Besides, 
instead of being content with speaking of natmal 
laAVS, they employed the inadequate expression 01 
natural right, claiming that every man who comes 
into this Avorld has a natural right, varying 
according to circumstances and ability, the right 
of the individual to do what is to his advantag^ 
whence it would have been easy to deduce the 
right to live and the right to work, a phrase so 
much abused by the socialists. 

FinallAL they laid doAvn the principle that every 
rio-ht involves a correlative and reciprocal duty, 

“ rights without duties, and no duties without 
ric^hts” (Be Mercier DE la BiviiSRE). Thus 
tliey confused the merely relative relations AAffiich 
conkitute laA? with moral obligations. 

But these faults only slightiy impair the high 
value of their researches. The assertion of the 
existence of social order is in reality the recogni- 
tion of the law of Solidarity— the term is not 
met with in the works of the physiocrats, but the 
statement that man, Avhose needs seem special and 
individual, can satisfy none of them without the 
help of his fellow-creiitures, is constantly to be 
found, as also that the labour of each,— that the 
modifications and movements (see J. S._ Mill) ot 
matter — are of advantage to all, that individual 
utility creates general utility by the co-operation 
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of all, and tliat the latter in its turn secures the 
maintenance of the former. The physiocrats were 
optimists, they had absolute confidence in con- 
tinuity of progress. The formula ‘“'Laissez faiee, 
LAISSEZ PASSER, adopted by Gournay,” is one 
manifestation of optimism. The avowal of Quesnay 
and his disciples tliat the natural laws lead to the 
advantage of man is another. It 'was in studying 
the question of population that they displayed 
their optimism most clearly. The Marquis de 
Mirabeau had said that means of subsistence are 
the limit of population, — that if the increase of a 
race deiDended on its fecundity, there would be 
no limit to its multiplication, — that the strength 
of a state is bounded by its population. Quesnay 
had made his disciple perceive that the move- 
ments of population do not necessarily follow those 
of the means of subsistence, and that a country is 
not rich if the inhabitants are not comfortable, 
that is to say, if the population increases more 
rapidly than the means of subsistence. 

After him, Du Pont remarked that in the North 
American colonies, the population doubled itself 
every twenty-five years, because the amoimt of 
consumable products increases there eveiy day, and 
he added, “ the further one advances in the study 
of the order of things, there the more one is com- 
pelled to admire, the reciprocal relations which 
unite the different portions of this immense com- 
munity. Nothing stands alone there ; everything 
holds together. Every cause is an effect, every 
effect is a cause. From wealth springs culture ; 
culture increases wealth ; this growth of wealth 
Increases pop)ulation ; the increase of population 
keeps up the value of wealth itself ”(1771). Again 
the physiocrats said that man daily makes new 
inventions which allow the poorest peasant in 
Europe to be better clothed, better lodged, and 
better fed than the savage ; they thus refuted the 
supposed benefits of the “ state of nature ” described 
by J. J. Rousseau and other rhetoricians. 

Thus it is through the power of individual 
interest, and of competition arising from it, that the 
physiocrats explained the continuity of progress. 
Gournay, in his correspondence, had often described 
the moral effect of competition. The disciples of 
Quesnay said in their turn : “Individual interest is 
the primary boud of society, which 'will be the 
more solid in proportion as private interest is 
secure. The struggle between private interests 
is only dangerous if accompanied by violence, 
whether the la'w permits or facilitates it, or finds 
its repression impossible. Governments have no 
right to destroy order by making wmr ; their only 
duty, at home, is to repress encroachments on per- 
sons and property. Aiithority is not established 
to impose laws, they all emanate from the hand 
of Him who created rights and duties; positive 
laws ought only to be declaratory of the essential 
laws of social order. If the ordinances of sovereigns 
were opposed to the laws of nature, they would 
be unreasonable, and binding on no one. Authority 
should only employ the force of the community 
to compel madmen and depraved men to make 
their conduct conform to the principles of justice.” 

The duties of government, being thus reduced to 
the protection of person and property, the maxim 
according to which general interest ought to out- 


weigh individual interest should be rejected as 
being profitable only to monopolists and to 
privileged persons who wish to pass off “their 
special iudividual interests” as the general interest. 
The physiocrats therefore demanded the aboliiion 
of every privilege connected with classes, indi- 
viduals, societies, provinces, and towns, wdth 
industry and with trade. These privileges were 
numerous in France — “They are of every class, of 
every form, and of every colour,” said Letrosxe 
— and he drew up a long list of them. 

If, the physiocrats further explained, man has 
a right to do whatever is to his advantage, he has 
the right to employ himself to his own best 
interest, on the sole condition that he does no 
injury to the person and property of others. As 
a free being, master of his own actions, he should 
be master of his own 'Vk’^ork, and of the fruits of 
his work ; he should thus be absolute owner of 
the soil on which he works and with which his 
labour is incorporated. The three pivots of 
society are, property — liberty — security. From 
this justification of property, borrowed from Locke, 
the iDhysiocrats deduced the right of every one to 
sell or buy where he pleased, and trade witli 
whom he pleased, the objects he disposed of or 
needed. 

Quesnay may be regarded as the first defender 
of free trade, the necessity of w’hich he recognised, 
not only on account of considerations of right, hut 
also for economic considerations ; remarking that 
the gi’eater the competition the more every one 
strives to economise the cost of his labour for the 
advantage of all. “ To obtain the greatest possible 
increase of enjoyment with the least expense, or, 
better still, the least painful labour with the 
greatest enjoyment,” is, said he, “the perfection 
of economic conduct.” 

This conclusion might have led the physiocrats 
very far on in economic discovery, had they not, 
adopting the opinion of Cantillon, that land is 
the sole source of wealth, completely deceived 
themselves both as to the nature of wealth and 
the laws of its distribution. ' Their views on this 
subject may be summarised thus : — Agriculture 
holds a dominant place in human industry, because 
food is more necessary to life than anything else. 
Besides, agricultural labour is the only labour which 
increases the wealth of a country. When the ex- 
penses of cultivation, of the renewal of the working 
capital, the profit of the cultivator, and the seed 
for the following year, are deducted from the raw 
produce of the ground, the owner still clears an 
income ov produit net. Nothing similar exists in 
any other industry, particularly not in those con- 
nected with articles of luxury ; the purchasers of 
manufactured goods repay the sellers the cost 
of production and the profit of the traders. These 
goods yield nothing further, their value is apjjroxi- 
mately equal to the value of the raw materials 
used by the workmen and traders either for 
carrying on the business or for their own siip}>ort 
—this does not yield a produit net. Blaiiu- 
factures then do not increase w'ealth ; they exist 
only through the wealth of those who pay for 
them ; that is to . say, through the existence of a 
produit net arising from agriculture. Hence the 
inhabitants of a country may be divided intc 
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three classes : — proprietors, who hold the produit 
net ; cultivators who assist its formation ; other 
citizens, like officials, traders, and manufacturers, 
who do not produce self-renewing wealth, and there- 
fore form a “ sterile class.” On the ground that 
the proprietors of the soil hold through the 
prod’Uit net all the available revenue of the nation, 
Qaesnay concluded that the state should claim 
from them, and them only, the sums necessary for 
the support of the government and the maintenance 
of public order. Every other form of taxation -was, 
in his opinion, fanlty. When a tax is charged on 
the consumer, his disciples repeated, the condi- 
tions of exchange are altered, and restraint is put 
on the liberty of every one, taxi)ayers are caused 
to include in the selling price of their products 
which are subject to taxation not merely the 
tax but the amount of their losses, of the 
restrictions, of the inconveniences which they 
have undergone. Finally as these products are 
bought almost entirely by the cultivators or by 
the landowners, the 7iet is diminished by 

the sums added to the tax. Taxation diverts a 
number of workers from productive labour : this, 
again, diminishes produ ction, and, in consequence, 
the prodidt net. The conclusion is that there 
was only one rational tax ; the tax on land 
direct, single. “ Indirect taxation, j^oor peasants ; 
poor peasants, poor kingdom ; poor kingdom, 
poor monarch,” said Quesnay. 

By naming the last class of the three “ sterile,” 
the physiocrats aroused the indignation of the 
manufacturers and traders. However, they did 
not intend by any means to maintain, as they have 
often been made to say, that manufacturers were 
useless. They held that this class did not help 
to make up the gross income which a nation needs 
to provitle for its ever-groAving necessities. In the 
TaMeau Uconomu/ue, Quesnay explained this. Ac- 
cording to him the cultivators deduct yearly from 
the gross product of cultivation a first charge — 
what is necessary for their OAvn support and that 
of their labourers, and for the reproduction of the 
crops. The landlords receive the produit net; 
they buy from the cultivators the provisions they 
need, giving them hack thus part of tht produit 
net Avhicli enables them to buy articles from the 
‘‘.sterile class”; the landlords on their part 
employ another portion of the produit net in pur- 
chases of the same kind. By the aid of the 
portions of the revenue which are thus made over 
to it, the ‘ ‘ sterile class ” is enabled to support 
itself and to Avork up raAV material ; they manu- 
facture from this useful goods, by gxA'ing new forms 
to natiiral productions, but they do not create new 
wealth. ‘‘ I give a length of cloth to a tailor ; 
he Avill never be able to increase it so as to make 
out of it a coat for himself as Avell as for me ” 
(Marquis de Blirabeau). 

It is here that the great error of the phj*siocrats 
lies. By regarding the products drawn directly 
from, the .soil as the only AA'ealth, they set them- 
seh^es in opposition to their own Justification 
of property. They admitted, hoAvever, that man 
can only avail himself of the fertility of the 
soil by, employing labour and capital ; that the 
.“advances sunk in the land,” whether for clearing 
the ground, for buildings, iinprov'ements as weU-as 


the “original adAmnces” of seeds, implements, 
and food for man and beast — are necessary in order 
to make the land profitable ; that, further, “annual 
advances ” must be carried over from one harvest 
to another to perpetuate the pay of the Avorkers, 
and to keep up the “ advances made on the land.” 
But, according to the hypothesis of the produit net^ 
it Avas illogical to base property on labour alone, 
Avhetlier present or accumulated, and Turgot Avas 
more consistent when he said that the soil returned 
something as a pure gift beyond Avhat was due to 
the labour of man. In the same Avay, by main- 
taining that the tax on the land is the only 
rational tax, they urged on the absorption of all 
property in the land by the government, because 
they recognised that the government becomes, 
throngh the land-tax, co-proprietor in the property 
of its subjects. Hence Henry George, the modern 
opponent of private property in land, dedicated one 
of his books, Protection or Free Trade 1 “to the 
memory of those illustrious Frenchmen of a century 
ago — Quesnay, Turgot, Mirabeau, Condorcet, Du 
Pont, and their friends, who, in the night of 
despotism, foresaAv the glories of the coming day.” 

The doctrine of the produit net has had, how- 
ever, some useful results. It attracted capital to 
agriculture, and helped to improve it in France. 
It enabled the physiocrats to disprove the system 
of the Balance of Trade. If Quesnay Avas 
deceived as to the nature of wealth, he saw clearly 
that it does not consist of money. He held up 
the exanq:)le of Spain, exhausted, in spite of the 
treasures of Pern ; of England, Avealthy throngh the 
dcA^elopment of her commerce and her agricnlture. 
FolloAAung his teaching, it is impossible, his 
disciples said, to create sometliing out of nothing ; 
in an exchange no w’ealtli is formed, but value is 
given against an equal A’alue ; each party profits 
by the exchange, arid without this the exchange 
Avould not have been made. To suppose that the 
balance of trade is the measure of the wealth of 
a country is absurd, for this balance is often met 
by goods and not by money, and a nation that has 
bought more of the precious metals than it needs 
Avill be obliged to resell, in order to buy more 
useful articles. 

Finally, the theory of the produit net has called 
attention to the manner in which those taxes 
Avere assessed, which, like the DfME Royal, were 
imposed merely on gross income, Avitliout taking 
cost of production into account, and facilitated the 
substitution of taxes relating to things for personal 
taxes. The success that the doctrine obtained 
was greatly due to this. In France the Imp5t 
Unique on land, that is to say, the direct tax 
on land, was accepted ev§n by those Avho denied 
the doctrine of the produit 'liet. Abroad, Karl 
Friedrich, the Margrave of Baden, and Leopold, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, made experiments in 
it, with more or less successful results. 

The analysis of some other economic questions 
was almost completed by the physiocrats. They 
carried some way the theory of Value, which 
Morellet clearly distinguished from Utility. 
They laid the foundation of freedom of labour; 
and, in a host of vn-itings dealing Avith free trade 
in corn, examined the greater part of the pheno- 
mena of exchange. They insisted, eA-en super- 
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fiiioiisly, on the dangers of prohibitions, and of 
protection through Customs Duties. 

To Slim lip, their theories contained the germ of 
the whole liberal doctrine in its entirety, as they 
insisted before everything on the rights of the in- 
dividual, in his personal liberty, in the disposal 
of his labour and his property. However, by a 
curious contradiction, while maintaining resolutely 
that authority ought to use force only to compel 
insane or depraved citizens to conform to the law, 
they proposed to give this authority absolute 
power — sole, despotic, and hereditary. 

The “ system of counter-balancing forces in the 
state,” the representative system whether under a 
monarchy or a parliamentary republic, appeared 
to them to give the citizens no guarantee of liberty, 
because of the facilities which this system oilers 
to the ambitious and to monopolists to further 
their own interests, and to legislate for their own 
advantage. An absolute prince, on the contrary, 
must always, according to the physiocrats, have 
a personal interest in conformity with the private 
interests of his subjects, if, through the single tax 
on land, he was induced to assist the development 
of t}xepTod'uit net. As a counterpoise to his power, 
it would be sufficient to institute an independent 
judiciary authority charged both with the adminis- 
tration of justice and with the duty of ascertaining 
that the commands of the sovereign were in agree- 
ment with natural laws, besides this to establish a 
system of public instruction sufficiently wide to 
enable each citizen to understand the laws of social 
order. The more or less veracious descriptions 
of China made at the time by travellers helped to 
confirm the physiocrats in this part of their system, 
defined by Le Mercieb de la Riviere as des- 
potisme Ugal. Turgot al-ways refused to accept this 
expression, but almost all the other physiocrats 
adopted it. The acceptance of this phrase, together 
with the doctrine of the “ sterile ” class, separated 
them from many men of sound judgment who 
were inclined to follow them. In the expression 
despotisme legal, no one undertook to understand 
what method was to be pursued to prevent govern- 
ment from being the means of exploiting the many 
in favour of private interests ; they only employed 
a clumsy expression. 

In the doctrine of the physiocrats, error con- 
stantly stood close to the verge of truth ; this 
explains why the labours of Smith and of the 
English School caused it so soon to pass out of 
memory. 

The author of the Wealth of Nations had, how- 
ever, greatly profited by the labours of his pre- 
decessors ; if his method was very superior to 
theirs, and if he was more judicious in his con- 
clusions, it should b(3 remembered that he applied 
the principle of division of labour too strictly to 
social phenomena, separating completely the study 
of wealth from the study of other social phenomena ; 
the attempt of the physiocrats to generalise is the 
first essay made in the development of social 
science. When it is looked at carelessly, all that 
appears is the single tax, the “ sterile ” class, 
pTodidt net, and “ legal despotism,” but on examin- 
ing it more carefully it is seen to include a vast 
conception, It was worthy of being taken rip 
again and amended ; this was done by several 


economists of the French School, particularly 
by Bastiat. 

At the present time the name of physiocrats is 
applied both to the disciples of Quesiiay and to 
those of Gournay. Among the former should be 
named Mirabeau, Letrosne, Le Meecier de 
LA KiviLre, Baudeau, Abeille, Du Pont ue 
Nemours, Roubaud, St. Peeavy, De Vauvilliers, 
Karl Friedrich the margrave of Baden. Among 
the latter, Herbert, Morellet, Clicquot- 
Blervache, Bigot de Ste. Croix, I’abbe Coyer, 
Turgot. But Turgot adopted many of Quesnay’s 
views, particularly that of the prodwit net, whilst 
the three others devoted themselves exclusively to 
claiming freedom for labour, and for internal com- 
merce as Gournay had desired (see Internal 
Customs and Tolls). Finally the members of 
the physiocratic school did not always agree among 
themselves, and modified their individual opinions ; 
thus, for instance, Dn Pont, in his rii>er years, 
rejected the doctrine of legal despotism which La 
Riviere, Mirabeau, and Baudeau always advocated 
strongly. Several economists should be added to- 
the above list, as Count Garnier, Ganilh, and 
Dutens in France, Schmalz in Germany, who, in 
the 19th century, long after the physiocratic 
school had disappeared, defended their economic 
principles. 

[No complete bibliography relating to the physio- 
crats has ever been made. But we possess portions 
of it, as : — 

Du Pont de Nemours, a short notice of the different 
modern writings which, collectively have assisted to form 
the science of political economy in France, 1769 ; pub- 
lished in the jtphemerides : and Oncken, (Eunres d& 
Quesnay.—Moiellet, catalogue in the ProspecUis d'un 
Nouveau Dictionnaire du commerce, 1769.— Schelle, 
“ Bibliographie du Du Pont de Nemours,” in Du Pont 
de Nemours et VEcole physwcratique, ISSS.— Oncken, 
“ Bibliographie de Quesnay,” in (E^ivres de Quesmy, 
Frankfurt and Paris, ISSS. The following should also be 
consulted :—Blanqui, “Bibliographie raisonnee," in the 
Histoire de VJ&conomie politique, 1837.— Stourin, Biblio- 
graphic Mstorique des finances au XVIID siecle, 1895. 

Other bibliographies are to be found in MCulloch, 
Literature of Political Economy. — Diciionnaire de 
I’jtconomie Politique, Coqiielin and Gnillaumin, 1864. — 
Nouveau Dictionnaire de VDconomie Politique, Say et 
Chailley, 1892 ; and in the present work under the head- 
ings— Baudeau ; Du Pont de Nemours ; ^Iphemeeides ; 
French School; Gournay; Laissez faire, laissez 
PASSER ; Letrosne ; Meecier de la Riviere ; Mira- 
beau ; Morellet ; Quesnay ; Turgot. The most im- 
imrtant writings of the physiocrats have been collected 
by E. DaiPvE in the large Collection des principaux Econo- 
mistes, published by Guillaumm, 2 vols., containing the 
works of Quesnay, Du Pont, La Ri\dere, Baudeau, and 
Letrosne, Vvith introduction, biographical notices, and 
commentary. In the Petite hiMicthkqiie. iconomique there 
is also Robineau, “Turgot, Administration et GEuvres 
Economiques ” (the text of the Rejlexions sur les McJiesses 
has been revised by Schelle). — Grimaux et Schelle, 
“Lavoisier” (the introduction by Schelle contains a 
short history of economic tenets in the 18th century).— 
Yves Guyot, Quesnay et la Physiocratic. The works of 
Quesnay were collected by Du Pont de Nemours in the 
PhysioGratie and by Oncken ; the works of Turgot by Du 
Pont de Nemours and by Daire. Le journal de V agricul- 
ture, du commerce, et desfinaTices and Lcs Ephemtrides du 
Citoyen contain many interesting articles.— Condoecet, 
La Bibliotheque de I’homme public, 1790-91, 24 vols., con- 
tains extracts from writings of the physiocrats. With 
regard to their teaching in general, the principal works to 
consult are Quesnay’s wTitings, also those of Marquis de 
Mirabeau des hcmrms; Les Elements de philo- 

sophie ruraU: Us Economiques; TMorle de Vimp6t.-~J)\i 
Pont de Nemom’S, De VOrigine et des Progres (Pune science 
■nouvelle ; Table raisonnee des'principes de riconomie. poli- 
tique; Instructions de la paroisse de Le Mercier 
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de la Riviere, Ordre naiurel^ et cssp.'ntiel des Sociitk poU- 
tiqms; VhiUret gentrcd de VEtat . — Bandeau, Exposition d& 
la Loi Tiatiirelle ; Premiere introduction a la philosophic 
^onomique ; Explication du tableau iconomique.—^ Le- 
trosne, Utiliti des Discussions konomiques ; Vadininistra- 
iion gtmralc et La re/orme de Vimpot ; De V ordre social; De 
I'interet social . — St. Peravy, Mhnoire sur les effets de Vimpdt 
indirect sur le revenu des propHetaires de biens fonds . — 
Abeille and Montaudouin, Corps d' observation^ de la 
SocUte d' agriculture de Bretagne . — Turgot, Eloge de 
Goiirnay and PJflxxions sur la formation et la distribution 
des richesses . — Herbert, Essai sur la police ghierale des 
grains . — Morellet, Prospectus d'un nouveau Dictionnaire 
du Commerce . — The Margrave of Baden, Abrege des prin- 
cipes.— Comte Gamier, Abregi Uementaire desprlndpes de 
I'konomie politique, 1796, — Schmalz, Stouxtswirthschafts- 
leiire in Briefcn an einen deutsclien Erbprinxen, ISIS, and 
ioonomie politique, French edition, 1S26. — Dutens, Philo- 
sophie de I'konomie politique, 1835. Dutens defended 
Quesnay's economic teaching in a series of pamphlets : 
— Defense de la pKilosophie de I'konomie politique,^ 1837. — 
Appendke d la defense de la pliilosophie de V economic 
politique, 1839. — Des pretendues erreurs dans lesquelles, 
ati^ jugement des moder iies konomistes, seralent tomhes les 
ancicns konomistes rdatlvement au principc de la richesse 
nationale, 1S46. These were the latest physiocratic 
writings. The physiocrats had many adversaries. The 
following are the most interesting of their works : — 
Voltaire, rilomme auxqnarante Sous, 1768, directed against 
La Riviere; Diatribe d I’ auteur des Ephemkides, 1775, 
favourable. — Foreonnais, Principes et observations kono- 
mlques, 1767. In tlie second part of this work, Quesnay’s 
articles “Fermiers” and “Grains” are discussed. — 
Graslin, Essai analytigue sur la richesse et sur I'iynpdt, 
1757 ; and Correspondance sur un des principes foTida- 
onentaux de la docirim des econoonistes, 1779, with Bandeau, 
on the productivity of manufactures. — M ably, Doutes 
proposk aux philosophes konomistes, 1768. — Gauani, 
Dialogues sur te comiMree des hies, 1770. — Necker, Eloge 
de Cdhert, 1773, and De la legislation et du commerce des 
grains, 1775.— -B^ard^i de I’Abbaye, EecJicrches sur les 
moyens de mpprirncr ks impok, precidks de Vexamen de la 
nouvcUe science, 1770. — Tifaut de la None, PJjlemons 
philosoph'iques sur Vimpdt, 1775.—- Linguet, Thcorie des 
Lois civiles, 1767 ; La pierre pMlosophak, discaurs ko- 
nomique par k lettrS Koung Kia, 176S ; Beponse aux 
doctemrs moder}!^.^, avec la nfuiation du syst'eme des 
piMlosophes konomistes, 1771; Du Pain et du'^Ble, 1774 ; 
TMork du lihelk, ou I’ art de calomnier avee fruit, a reply to 
the Tfdorie du paradoxc (by Morellet), 1775 ; Linguet also 
edited the Journal de politique et de litterature, 1775-1778 ; 
and in conj unction with Mallet du Pan, AnnalespoU- 
iiques civiles et Uttiraires, 1777-1791. — Isnard, Traik des 
richesses, 1781. — Pe.sselier, Doutes proposes d V auteur de la 
theorie de I'impdt, 1761. — Blonde, Lettre d'un profane d 
I'abU Bctudemi, Yilb.'—La Gazette du Commerce contains 
articles by Porbonnais and the Abb6 Yvon in opposition 
to the doctrine of the physiocrats. Finally, almost all 
treatises on political economy, from the Wealth of Nations 
onwards, include a notice of the tenets of the physiocrats. 
The writing.^ of the opponents of the physiocrats have 
in their turn prov'oked many replies to their attacks, 
which are for tlie most part published in the EpMmerides 
dll Clio yen. The physiocrats derived some of their 
principles from Boisguillebert, Be Ditail de la France sous 
Ic regm. present augments de plusimrs mSmoires et iraites 
sur hi 'iiume mature, 1697, and from Cantillon, Essai 
sur la nature du commerce en gSnired, 1756. Tlie doc- 
trine that tlie earth is the only source of wealth is also 
fe'und in Asgili,, Several assertions proved in order to 
evtate aKuther species of money than gold, 1696, and there 
are many opinions quite in accordance with physiocratic 
teaching in Bandini, Dlscorso economico; but this work, 
written in 1737, wais only published in 1775, and has 
been rcju-oduced in Oustodi, BeriUori classici italiani 
dl e-canroaica polltica, parte moderna, vol. i., with a 
favourable notice of Bandini by Giuseppe Gorani. With 
regard to the history of the physiocrats, all French 
histories contain an account of the influence they 
evercised on their country. The following may be 
specirdly noticed :---TocQtfEViLLE, Danclen regim et la 
P-u'ohitUm, ch. iii. — Taine, Les origines de- la France 
coniemporaine, vol. i.— Stourm, Les fmanm dk Vancien 
ri-gime et de la revolution, 1SS5. — Monteil, 
fuiancurc cl? la with supplement by Oh. 

Louandre, 1S72. — BioIIay, Le pacts de famine, 18S5.— 
Lacretelle, Hlstoire du XV'JID siMe.-—DB,oz, Histoire du 
regne de Louis APi. ~SEKAC de Meilhan, Le Gouverne- 


ment, les moeurs et Us conditions en France avant la 
Revolution. — La Harpe, Pliilosophie du XVIIP siecle. It 
would be impossible to quote all the “reminiscences” 
and correspondence of the 18th century relating to the 
physiocrats. The following only can be mentioned 
Memoires of Madame du Hausset, relating to Quesnay ; 
of Louis Montigny, relating to Mirabeau ; of the 
Baronne d’Oberldch, relating to La Bivibre ; of the 
Comte Beugnot, relating to Du Pont ; of Bachaumont ; 
of the Abbb Terray (Coquereaii, Memoires apocryphes) ; 
of Soulavie, on the reign of Louis XVI, ; of Marmontel ; 
of Dutens ; of Garat (on Suard) ; of Talleyrand ; of 
Morellet; of Condorcet (La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
Memoires apocryphes).— Bavon de Gleichen, So^lvenirs.-— 
The Correspondances of Grimm and Diderot ; of Mbtra 
and of La Harpe.— Pidausat de Moirobert, L' Observateur 
Anglais, containing a chapter devoted to the economists ; 
as in the Gazette litteraire de V Europe. — Galiani, Lettres. — 
Correspondance de Condorcet et de Turgot, 1882. A 
number of works deal specially with the physiocrats, 
as : — Du Pont de Nemours, some of the notes to his 
edition of the CEuvres de Turgot ; Introduction au diction* 
naire de geographic commergante. — L. de Lavergne, 
Economistes frangais du XVIID deck. — De Lomi'inie, Les 
Mirabeau.— Schelle, Du Pont de Nemours et V kole physio- 
cratique, ISSS.— Vmcent de Gournay, “d’aprbs sa corres- 
pondance,” 1897.— The articles “ Les Pliysiocrates," 
“Quesnay,” “Gournay,” “Turgot/’ “La Riviere,” 
“ Forbonnais,” etc., in the Nouveau dictionnaire d'ko- 
nomie politique. — Oncken, Introduction to the CEuvres de 
Quesnay . — “ Appendice h I’histoire de la Physiocratie,” 
in the Handuorterbuch der Staatsmssenchaften, 1893. — 
“Etude sur Louis XVI. et la Physiocratie,” in the 
Zeitschri-ft fur Litteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissen* 
schaften. — Die Maxime laissez faire, laissez passer. — Der 
dltere Mirabeau und die olconomisehe Gesellschaft in Bern, 
1886.— J oubleau, “ Notice sur la Riviere,” in the Annales 
des sciences morales, 1S5S. — Batbie, L’komme aux quarante 
teas et lesphysiocrates, 1865. — Reuss, Charles Butre, physio- 
crate tourangeau, 1887.— De Vroil, Etude sur Clicquot 
BUrvdehe, 1870.— Knies, Karl Friedrich’s von Baden 
Briefiicher Verhehrmit Mirabeau und Du Pont, Heidelberg, 
1892. — Brnminghaus, “ Xarl Friedrich’s von Baden 
physiocratische Verbindungen, Bestrebungen und 
Versuche,” in the Jahrbucher fur NationaWkonomie, vol. 
xix. p. 72.— Erdmanndoffer, PoUtischer Brief mchsel Karl 
Friedrich's von Baden, ISSS.— Bauer, “Zur Enstehung der 
Physiocratie,” in the Jahrbucher fiir NationaWkonomie, 
Jena. — Blanqui, Histoire de I’konomie polit ique en Europe. 
— Espinas, Histoire des Doctrines konomiques, 1891. — 
Henry Higgs, The Physiocrats, London, 1897.] a s. 

PIASTRE, the 100th part of the Turkish 
pound (gold medjidie), and a similar fraction 
of the Egyptian pound. Turkish silver coins 
of 20 piastres (known as silver medjidies) as 
well as pieces of 10, 5, 2, 1, and ^ piastres 
form part of the cmTency of the Ottoman 
empire. These coins are all of the fineness of 
830. Similar pieces, with the addition of a 
quarter piastre, are in circulation in Egypt, hut 
as the sterling value of the Egyptian pound is 
‘20s. 3*7d., as against 18s. Ofd., the value of 
the Turkish medjidie, the Egyptian piastres 
axe of a somewhat higher nominal value than 
those of Turkey. Their millesimal fineness 
is 833*3. 

Ill 1879 the British government introduced into 
Cyprus coins known as bronze piastres and half- 
piastres. This piastre passes current at Turkish 
silver piastres, and is rated in sterling at the 180th 
part of a pound, or IJd. (see Pound, Egyptian ; 
Medjidie). p.e. a. 

PIE (British Indian), the 192nd part of 
a rupee. A copper coin weighing 33-|- grains. 

PIEPOATDER OOUET, the lowest known 
to the English law. It was a court of record 
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incident to every fair and market, and in it 
were decided cases of commercial injury arising 
in tke fair or market actually being held, not 
those which happened in the preceding one. 
The suit was thus limited to the duration of 
the fair. This practically obsolete court had by 
stat. 17 Edw. ly., and 1 Pic. III., cognisance 
of all matters of contract arising vdthin the 
precinct of the fair or market, and its object 
was speedy justice according to the lex 
merccUoria between people who, having 
come from distant places, might not be 
amenable to any one of the other inferior 
courts. The steward of the owner of the 
market tolls was the judge, and an appeal by 
■wiit of error w’as allowed to the courts at 
Westminster. In the middle ages, when the 
administration of justice was a direct source of 
revenue, these courts were an important part 
of the profit of the owner. At Norwich in 
1306 the prior summoned, attached, distrained, 
and amerced offenders in his fair-court. When 
the fair was done, he was bound to send his 
prisoners to the city gaol ; but if any were 
ultimately condemned to lose life or limb, his 
officers carried out the sentence (Blomefield, 
JSforfolTcj iii. 72, ed. 1806). The London pie- 
powder court was held at Cloth Pair during 
the time of Bartholomew fair, and Allen’s 
History of London^ 1827, gives the proclamation 
of regulations then in use. This court ceased 
about 1854, but the Tolsey court in Bristol 
and a piepowder court at Broughton-in-Furness 
were apparently held in 1885 (1st Rept. 
Marlcct Mglits Commission, vol. ii. p. 55, 1888). 

The name is derived from pU-;poudreux, the 
old French expression meaning a pedlar, but 
the Latin form curia pedis pulmrizati, points 
to the older but false etymology. 

The records of a fair-court in 1275 may be 
found at p. 138 of Maitland’s Select Pleas in 
Manorial Courts, and an interesting 15th-cent. 
case is printed in Harrod’s Colchester Records, 
p. 5. The original i^ecords of a piepowder 
court, 1732 to 1813, are among the MSS. of 
the corporation of Eye. E. H. 

PIETRO DA ANCARANO (end of 16th 
century). 

An Italian jurist and theologian, entertained 
liberal views on the lawfulness of Monti (municipal 
loans) and of the transfer of their interest-bearing 
bonds {luoghi di Monte\ e. ca. 

PIGEONNEAF,' H. (1834-1892), professor 
in the FaculU des Lettres and the Ecole des 
Sciences PoUtiques of Paris. 

Besides a puhlication of the reports and 
proceedings of the Board of Agriculture, annexed : 
to the ministry of finance {Proch verbaux et 
rapports de V administration de V agriculture au 
Contrdla Genhxd des Finances) during the reign 
of Louis XVL (Paris, 1882) and several hand- 
books of geography, Pigeonneau wrote du 

Oominercedela PVance (Paris, 2 vols., 1885 and 
1888), which won a prize from the French 


academy and is the only French work on tlio 
subject aiming at completeness. Owing to tlie 
untimely death of the author, it does not extend 
farther than the administration of Cardinal 
Richelieu. It conveys a very clear and adequaie 
idea of the reactions of the political on the econo- 
mic life of the nation and vice versa ; the history 
of French trade being thronghont considered as 
one of the aspects of the history of Freiicli 
civilisation. E. Ca. 

PIGNUS. Pignus is the equivalent of the 
English pledge. The contract of pledge was 
one of the four real contracts of Roman law. 
and required no formality beyond the deliveiy 
of the object. Originally the creditor acquired 
I by this contract merely a right to detain the 
I article pledged until the debt had been satisfied. 

[ Subsequently he acquired the right of sale in 
case of default, and the right of foreclosure if 
sale pi’oved impossible. He was bound to take 
strict care of the object pledged, not to make 
use of it for his own purposes, and either to 
restore to the o’wner any fruits or profits which 
it might yield, or else to deduct their value 
from the amount of the debt. If the sale 
yielded a surplus after paying principal and 
interest, this belonged to the debtor. 

\InstituUs of Justinian, ed. Moyle, bk. iii. pt. 
14.] p. c. M. 

PILLAR DOLLAR. See Dollae. 

PILLET-WILL, Count (1781-1860). A 
Parisian hanker, he filled a prominent part on 
the administrative boards of many important 
French financial and industrial establishments ; 
he was also one of the founders and managers 
of the Caisse dlfiptargne — the savings bank. 

He wrote : Piapport sur lesjurandes et maUrises 
(1821); Fxamen ancdytigue de Vusine de Decazeville 
(1832) ; De la d^pense et duproduit des canaux et 
des chemins de fer (1887), and several pamphlets 
on questions of finance, E. ca. 

PINKERTON, John (1758-1826), though 
strictly speaking scarcely an economist, was a 
miscellaneous writer wffiose productions are use- 
ful to the economist. 

He published, among other books, An Essay on 
Medals, ox An Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Ancient and Modem Coins and Medals, especially 
those of Greece, Rome, and Britain (London, 
1784, 2 vols. 8vo ; 3rd ed., London, 1808, 2 vols., 
8vo). The work is referred to by M'Cnlloch 
{Lit of Pol. Econ., p. 165) as “one of the most 
useful publications on the subject.” a. l. 

PINTO, Isaac (1715-1787), horn at Amster- 
dam, died at the Hague. He was descended 
from a Portuguese family and lived for some 
time at Bordeaux. He then settled in Holland, 
where he soon made a large fortune and an 
equally great rejTatation. The Stathoiider 
■William lY. (1747-51) had a very high opinion 
of his advice, both on administration and 
finance. He was as tolerant as he was high- 
minded, and Ms benevolence won him 
popularity. 
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A Jew himself, he defended his co-religionists 
against Yoltaire. As an economist he wi'ote 
two works not without merit, though some- 
what paradoxical. 

These are Essai siir le luxe consider^ relaiivement 
<1 la population et cl V economie, 12mo, 1762, in 
which the author deprecates luxury, understand- 
ing by this expression expenditure beyond 
income, a sense in which it is not employed at 
the present day, and Traite de la circulation 
■d du credit, 12nio, 1773, and Svo, 1781, which 
describes stock exchange transactions. This 
treatise advocates public debts, which Pinto con- 
siders a cause of prosx^erity to a country, a. c.f. 

PIPE. See Measures and Weights. 

PIPE ROLLS. The great or annual rolls 
of the exchequer {ItotuU Mcigni, Moiuli Annalcs) 
in which the royal revenue in every shire was 
accounted for ; also known later as Pipe 
Rolls {RotuU lipcc), being probably so called 
from the likeness of a pipe {ductus acqucc) 
through which the royal treasury was filled 
(Pipe Roll Soc. Publications, iii. 42). 

These rolls, the most ancient of our national 
records, are preserved in an almost unbroken 
series from the beginning of the reign of Henry 
11. to the second year of AVilliam lY., though a 
partial transcript only of the first-year-roll of 
tlie former reign is |:>reserved in the Red Book 
'.)f the exchequer. A still earlier roll for the 
thirtieth year of Henry I. exists, and is of great 
historical importance (Ed. Hunter, cp. Madox, 
Hist, of Exch, Dissert, EpisL). Alexander 
de Swereford, who resided at the exchequer in 
the. first years of the 13th century, mentions 
several other year-rolls of this reign (Red Book, 
folios 47 and 186). There are also ^npe rolls 
■of the Duchy of Honnandy {Rotuli NormahViiioS) 
during the last years of the 12th century (Ed. 
Stajdetoii) and a large series of chancellor’s 
rolls {Rotuli Cancellarii), being the antigraphs 
of the pipe rolls, exist from the ninth year of 
Henry II. to the third year of AVilliam IV., but 
the pipe rolls and chancellor’s rolls of the 
earliest period seem sometimes to have been 
interchanged in the official lists. 

Besides these, a third roll {Rotulus Teriiui) 
was kept for a short time in the reign of Henry 
II. b_y the famous Magister Thomas Brunus, 
as a check upon the rolls of the treasurer and 
chancellor. 

In the middle of the 12th century the ex- 
chequer was the most ancient and important 
branch of the curia, only j)ermanent and 
W'ell-organised department of the state, the seat 
of the chancery and the receptacle of all 
judicial records and state papers. The pipe 
rolls, therefore, though the most important of 
the exchequer records, were by no means the 
only ones which then existed. With them 
were preserved in the iron-bound chest of the 
treasury of the receipt the great exactoiy 
roll {Rotulus ExactorPus), setting forth all the 


fixed farms of the counties, hundreds, and royal 
manors ; the Danegeld roll {Rotulus Danegeldi) 
the rolls of honours, or escheated baronies, 
tallage rolls of Jews and towns, together with 
an earlier series of exchequer records ’which 
are now represented from the 13th century only 
— the memoranda, receipt, and issue rolls 
and ministers’ accounts. All of these were 
subsidiary to the making of the pipe roll of 
the 12th century, hut before the middle of 
the 14th century the latter had become in 
turn of secondary importance to the bulky 
series of schedules {compoti) and foreign 
accounts {Rotuli Reregrini), in proportion as 
the royal revenue came to he drawn from 
customs and subsidies on merchandise rather 
than from the profits of the crown lands, from 
feudal imposts, and from judicial amercements. 
Moreover the chancery as a distinct depart- 
ment from the beginning of the 13th century 
relieved the xnessure upon the exchequer rolls 
by the system of estreats which were recorded 
in the Originalia rolls. 

The pipe rolls belong to the class of 
^‘headed” rolls, that is to say rolls composed 
of a number of membranes sewn together at 
one end, instead of end to end, or consecutively, 
like the rods of chancery. Possibly each 
county was at first kept separate in the form 
of a ‘‘paiwTis rotulus” or “rotulet” as it 
would now he called. Elaborate directions for 
the choice of parchment and order of entry are 
contained in the Dialogus de Scaccario (i. 5, 8) ; 
but the feature of the jupe roll as a record lies 
in the fact that it was made up in open court 
and is a record of the actual proceedings that 
took place upon the conclusion of the account 
of every sheriff of England. Nevertheless 
erasures, interlineations, and other discrep- 
ancies occur from a very early period, and in 
the year 1236 the pipe roll of 7 Henry II. was 
convicted of error by a jury before the king’s 
barons of the exchequer, and it \vas jocularly 
]3ro230sed that it should be cast into the Fleet 
Prison (Red Book, fol. 232). 

The great roll, then, was compiled from 
various rolls which served at the exchequer as 
daybooks and ledgers, but more especially it 
was at first intended to comprise three several 
classes of payments due to the crown— -(1) the 
king’s farm, (2) the king’s geld, (3) the king’s 
debts, chiefly in respeci of judicial proceed- 
ings. The above were entered in their proper 
sequence, the farm of the county being disposed 
of at the close of the account by a ceremony, 
the object of which was to display the amount 
of the farm due which was never stated in the 
summons to the sheriff. It is a curious fact 
that the amounts of the farms of the counties are 
not set out in any surviving record, a circum- 
stance which is due to the loss of the exactory 
rolls in which they were separately entered. 

Attempts have been made to ascertain the 
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farm by the addition of tlie sums paid out to those 
paid in, but without much success, and it will 
be found that the secret of the system of account 
lies ill the deduction of the blanching money, 
whether blank or by tale, from every item of 
the disbursements. When the results thus 
obtained are compared with a unique fragment 
of an exactory roll of the reign of Henry III. 
they are found to agree precisely {Red Book of 
Exchequer, X->* 779). 

This discovery possesses considerable econ- 
omic imxiortance since it enables us to ascertain 
the value of the crown revenues derived from 
land in the 12th and 13 th centuries. Prom 
the entries of payments made by the sheriffs 
on behalf of the crown for victuals and other 
necessaries, it is also jiossible to collect an 
extensive list of xuoducts of the soil and of 
articles of merchandise with their prices (Hall, 
CoiLTt Life under the Rlantagenets, p. 221), 
whilst their historical and antiquarian value 
has been clearly shown by Mr. Eyton {Court 
and Household of Henry 11.). There is an 
additional interest attaching to these stately 
records from the consideration of the influence 
which they must have exercised over the 
system of the commercial accounts in general. 
It seems almost certain that the king’s ex- 
chequer served as a model for the transaction 
of business in the merchant’s counting house, 
apparently with beneficial results, down to the 
end of the 15th century at least, and the 
influence of the old forms can be traced to a 
much later date. But long before this date 
the system of the pipe rolls had become a mere 
formality, though the pipe office declared 
accounts were an effective method of account 
down to the end of the reign of George III. 
(see Exchequer ; Farm of the Counties ; 
Farming Taxes ; Perm). 

[Cunningham, History of Industry and Com- 
merce, 3rd ed., ii. 2. — Hall, Antiquities of the 
Eoxliequer.l H. Ha. 

PISTAREEH, History of. A Spanish silver 
coin worth about a Franc, sometimes spelled 
pestereen, pistorin, or j)iastereen, the latter 
suggesting that the name is ‘^camp” Spanish 
for ‘ ‘ little piastre. ” Originally struck early in 
the 18th century, as debased provincial coins 
for circulation only in Spain as 2 reals of new 
pdate, i. e. new standard of silver (in connection 
with the rating of the Spanish Hollar, or 
X)ieee-of-eight, at 1:0 instead of 8 reals), this 
convenient token raxhdly passed to America and 
the West Indies, where it played a great part 
in the local currency of the New World during 
the 18th and part of the 19th century. As a 
result of certain imperial monetary legislation 
in 1704, our West Indian colonies were passing, 
about the date of the appearance of the pistareen, 
from a silver to a gold currency. Being of base 
silver, the pistareen, unlike the standard Spanish 
■dollar, was enabled to hold its ground in con- 


current circulation with gold, and thus served, 
like a Shilling ora franc, for internal and sub- 
sidiary circulation under cover of a gold standard. 
In 1825 in the West Indies, in 1827 in the United 
States, and in 1830 in Canada, steps were taken 
to get rid of a coin which was no longer needed, 
and which tended to be passed as a quarter 
instead of a fifth of a dollar. Consequently the 
pistareen, after over a century’s use, was driven 
back to the peninsula. Its modern representa- 
tive is the Spanish Peseta, equal in weight and 
fineness to the franc of the Latin Union. 

[Heiss, Monedas IlisqMiio-Cristianas, Madrid, 
1865. — Chalmers, History of Currency in the British 
Colonies, London, 1893.] r. c. 

PISTOLE. From 1537 to 1772 the gold 
coins of Spain were the escudo and its multiples ; 
the double escudo or pistole ; the double j)istole ; 
and the quadruxfie pistole or onza de oro, also 
knowm as the doubloon. The justole weighed 
104*4 gi'ains of gold of the millesimal fine- 
ness of 916*6. Its intrinsic value, therefore, 
in sterling would be 16s. ll|:d. (1 oz. = 
£3:17: 10|-). Pistoles formed x>art of the 
metallic currency of British colonies, in the 
West Indies, and of Bahamas, Canada, and 
New Brunswick (see Doubloon, History of 
the). f. e. a. 

PITT, William (1759-1806), the ^-eat 
statesman, was the earliest English minister 
to give practical eiiect to the theories of 
Adam Smith { q . u .). During the first years 
of his administration he laboured at reducing 
to order the chaos of the customs duties, and 
established the Consolidated Fund, though 
hampered during the gi’eater part of his career 
by the war on the continent. In finance, he 
succeeded, during 1784-85 — fortunately years 
of peace — in funding the unfunded debt, and, 
in the following year set on foot his scheme for 
reducing the national debt by means of a 
Sinking Fund {q.u.), a scheme which, after- 
wards, involved the boiTowung of money at a 
high rate of interest to pay off debts contracted 
at a low rate. A higher title to fame rests on 
the negotiation of the commercial treaty with 
France of September 1786 (see below, and Com- 
mercial Treaties). Pitt had been unsuccess- 
ful in his endeavours in 1785 to secure com^fiete 
reciprocity hetiveen England and Ireland, 
haidng been thwarted by the jealousies of the 
English merchants. The merchants, however, 
were for the most part in favour of the French 
treaty. Its preamble declares the object 
desired was to procui’e the most solid advan- 
tages on both sides to the natural productions 
and industry, and to x>ut an end to the 
contraband trade. The treaty was to remain 
in force twelve years. It admitted French 
wines into England on the same terms as those 
of Portugal ; substituted for existing duties an 
‘ ‘ ad valorem ” 12 per cent duty on cotton and 
woollen manufactoes, and an ad valorem ” 
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10 per cent duty on hardwares, cutlery, iron, 
steel, etc., and provided that all goods, not 
specified,* were to come under the condition of 
the most favom’cd nation clause. In case of 
war, subjects of either power were to have the 
privilege of remaining and trading, so long as 
they behaved peaceably. Pull liberty to travel 
without license or passport was given to the 
subjects of either kingdom, as well as perfect 
liberty in the matter of religion. Unhappily 
the outbreak of war put back for many years 
the consummation of Pitt’s ideal. 

In marked contrast vdth this enlightened 
policy was Pitt’s action on PooE Law questions. 
It is true that he had learnt from A. Smith 
the necessity of a radical amendment in the 
law of settlement (see PooE Law), and that 
the time for which he legislated was one of 
distress seldom paralleled in English history. 
Nevertheless, the results of the measure of 1796 
(36 Geo. III. c. 23), which repealed so much of 
9 Geo. I. 0 . 7 as prohibited relief being given 
to persons who should refuse relief in the Poor 
Houses set up in accordance with the provisions 
of that Act, and further empowered overseers, 
with the approbation of the parishioners, or of 
any justice and justices, at their discretion, to 
order relief to any industrious poor person, were 
disastrous in the extreme. “Henceforth,” says 
Sir G. Nicholl, “outdoor relief, in some form 
or other, became the rule, and a source of great 
and universal abuse. ” Pitt’s views on the poor 
law were embodied in a bill which did not 
advance beyond the drafting, the provisions of 
which included the granting of allowances in 
aid of wages, of advances to persons to enable 
them to obtain land, keep a cow, or acquii'e 
a competence in trade, and of relief to small 
property holders. Its proposals were merci- 
lessly exposed by Bentham in Olservations on 
the Poor Law introduced by Mr. Pitt, London, 
1798, 8vo, privately printed (see also Malthus). 

[Consult for Pitt’s taxation measures, vol. ii. 
ch. viii. Dowell’s Mistory of Taxation in Eng- 
land, 4 vols. 1SS4. — Lecky’s History of Eng- 
land in 18 th Century, 1887, vol. v. pp. 294- 
305. For Sinking Fund; Hamilton, On the 
National EeU, ISIS, 8vo. — S;peeches of W, 
Pitt, 1808, 8vo, vol. i. pp. 217-237. — Lecky 
as above, pp. 318-330. For French Timty: 
Lecky as above, pp. 307-318. — Speeches, yo\. i. 
pp. 237-254. — Text in Macpherson’s History 
.of Commerce, vol. iv. p. 112. — Annual Register, 
vol. xxviii. pp, 266-282. For poor-law policy ; 
NiehoU’s History of English Poor Law, 1854, 
vol. ii. pp. 122-129,— vol. ii. pp. 129- 
137. — Text of Mil in Eden’s State of the Poor, 
1797, 4to, app. No. xL, No. xxi.] h. B. E. ’ 

,, “ Pitt’s object ' in srranj^ing tbe treaty was not' so 
much commercial as political. He thought, and rightly 
thought, a friendly feeling between the two great 
countries of England and Prance worth every effort' ' 
which he could make. He had to meet the fierce 
invectives of Fox, and the stern opposition of Burke, ; 
and had to use every argument in his power to carry his- i 


measTire. The commercial policy of the two nations has 
changed much since that period ; for then the com- 
mercial policy of France was, in these respects, more 
liberal than that of England. Pitt’s words, that he 
desired to lay ‘ a foundation for an amicable intercourse 
between the two countries,’ reveal the motive, the very 
honourable motive, which was the keystone of his 
policy in proposing this treaty.” 

It received high praise from Mr. Gladstone. When 
introducing his own treaty with France in 1S60, he 
described Pitt as “that greatest of ail our peace 
ministers,” and spoke of the treaty as “ One of the very 
best and very wisest measures ever adopted by parlia- 
ment, and which contributed at least as mncii as any 
passage of his brilliant career to the fame of the great 
statesman who introduced it.” 

The high duties then in force had encouraged Contea- 
BAND triMsactions so much that a large part of the 
trade between England and France was then in the 
hands of the smuggler. 

“ Of this fact, too, Pitt made great use in his speeches 
in the House of Commons on the subject of the French 
treaty. ‘Although we had laid,’ he said, ‘in most 
instances, prohibiting duties, and in some absolute 
prohibitions on articles of French produce and manu- 
facture, yet it was perfectly notorious that many of those 
very articles were in constant use and consumption in 
this kingdom.’ As an instance, he mentioned the 
articles of Fiench cambrics, which, though lying under 
a prohibition, were yet constantly worn by most persons ; 
and, he believed, without a single exception, by every 
gentleman in the House. This remark shows how 
completely the practice of smuggling was recognised at 
that time, if W. Pitt had no doubt that all those who 
were listening to him, even in the House of Commons, 
habitually wore cambric which had been smuggled into 
the country.” [See Banker’s Magazine, March 1877.] 

PLACE, Feancis (1771-1854), wrote JlHs - 
trations and proofs of the principle of Popula- 
tion : including an examination of the proposed 
remedies of Mr, Maltlmw, and a reply to the 
objections of Mr. Godwin and others. London, 
1822, Svo. 

In tbe ten chapters of the book the author 
treats of the question of population as between 
Malthus and Godwin ; of the respective popula- 
tions of Sweden, and of the IJnited States ; 
ch. iv. discusses Mr. David Booth’s Disser- 
tation on the Eatios of Increase in Population 
and in the Means of Subsistence,” The author 
next treats of the population of ancient states ; 
of the means of preventing the numbers of 
mankind from increasing faster than food is 
provided, with (M. § 3) his own ideas on the 
subject. Place lays gi’eat stress on the misery, 
poverty, and crime which so frequently result 
from large families ; and insists that it should 
be clearly pointed out to the poor that the 
market can be overstocked with labour ; that 
this caused the low rate of wages ; that misery 
and poverty follow indiscretion ; and that by 
voluntary restriction of^iamilies, the supply of 
labour might he brought • rather under the 
demand. 

The rest of the w^ork treats of the popula- 
tion of England (ch. vii., five secs.), and the 
decrease of mortality here ; of the accumulation 
of capital as it conduces to the well-being of 
the people ; and concludes by a defence of 
political economy as against Mr. Godwin’s 
attacks on the science. 

Other publications of Francis Place are ; — The 
Improvement of the Werrhing People. — Drunken- 
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7 iess. — Education^ London, 1834, 12mo. — A 

Letter to a Minister of State, respecting Taxes on 
Knovdedge (by F. R), 1831, 8vo ; 3rd ed., London, 
1835, 8vo. — The Mystery of the Sinking Fund 
explained, by F. P., 1821, 8vo. — OhserraMons on 
Mr. Bhiskisson’s Speech on the Laivs relating to 
ComMnations of Workmen, F. P., 1825. 

[G. Wallas, Life of F. Place, 1771-1854-, 8vo, 
1898.] ‘ a.l. 

PLxiNTATIOFT. Tlie old term by wlucli the 
British colonies in Yirginia, New England, and 
the West Indies were originally known ; it was 
official as well as popular, and so universal in 
the earliest records of colonisation that it would 
be difficult to decide by whom it was first used. 

The commission upon trade appointed by 
James I. in 1622, and renewed by Charles I. 
in 1625, seems to have been the germ of the 
Committee and Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations (sometimes “ Foreign Plantations ”) 
which are referred to not infrequently from 
1630 onwards, e.g. in 1636 in connection with 
Virginia, and again in 1637 in a proclamation 
restraining emigration. Cromwell appointed a 
standing commission on trade, and Gliaiies II. 
in 1660 appointed two councils, one for trade, 
the other for Foreign Plantations.” To the 
latter wns assigned the duty of investigating 
and recording the trade and general condition 
of the colonies, of controlling emigration to 
them, and supervising their social progress. 
The functions of the two councils overlapped, 
and they were united in 1672 ; but the existence 
of the new council w'as precarious and sometimes 
suspended, till, in 1696, William III. definitely 
constituted the germs of the present Boaed of 
Teade (g.'y.). Under this the plantations \vere 
administered till 1768, 'when a secretary of state 
for the colonies "was first appointed. His office 
'W'aspop'ularly known as the ‘ ‘ Plantation Office ” ; 
and when in 1781 it was abolished, that name 
was attached to the department of the home 
office which for the next twenty years admini- 
stered colonial atfahs. 

With the close of the IStli century the term 
had fallen into disuse, and w’as gradually sup- 
planted by the term ^‘colonies.” In the term 
‘ ‘ plantation duty ” it lingered on till the year 
1846. 

\Calendars of State Papers, Colonial, passim . — 
Macpherson's/i^i'wais of Commerce, vol. iii. — Official 
History of Public Pepartme^its. (See also under 
Colonies.)] , ' ' c. a. h. 

PLANTATION OFFICE. See Plantation. 

PLANTATION DUTIES. This term denotes 
the taxes formerly levied by the British govern- 
nient upon its colonies or foreign plantations ” 
(see Plantation). These must not be con- 
founded with the 4|- per cent duty levied by 
various West Indian legislatures on their ex- 
ports (see Expoets, Duties on). They were 
payable into the imperial Exchequer and were 
first levied in 1672 (act 25 Charles II. c. 7), 
¥OL. III. 


on the export of certain produce of the planta- 
tions in default of a sufficient bond by the 
exporter to bring the produce to England or 
Wales, and 'were thus avow^edly for the purpose 
of preventing the export of colonial produce to 
any foreign country. They might he levied 
in kind if the exporter had no ready money. 
The produce of the duties was small, and the 
first appropriation of it by paiiiament was 
made in 1699. The average annual ariiouiit 
which they produced during Queen Anne’s reign 
was estimated at £1000. A variation of this 
idea of taxing the plantations for restrictive 
purposes was tried in 1733, with some idea (it 
is hard to say what) of favouring the sugar 
colonies in the West Indies : by 6 Geo. II. c. 
13, duties were levied on all foreign tropical 
produce imported into the plantations of North 
America. They did not bring into the ex- 
chequer any great sum, The principle so 
admitted was extended in 1763 by act 4 Geo. 
III. c. 15, which avowed the justice of raising 
a revenue in the king’s dominions in America 
for defraying the expenses of their defence and 
protection. These duties were levied on the 
importation of sugar, indigo, silks, linens, etc., 
into the American colonies or plantations, and 
for the twenty- three years up to 1787 averaged 
£6000 a year. In 1765, by Gren'ville’s Stamp 
Act, the British government made their notorious 
effort to extend the principle of taxing the 
colonies for imperial purposes by assuniiiig to 
levy internal taxation. On the failure of this 
scheme they fell back on the increase of 
the plantation [customs] duties, and in 1767 
appointed a special board to administer them. 
In 1767 a further extension was attempted: 
new duties on glass, paper, painters’ colours, 
and tea imported into the plantations were 
imposed, and the right to apply them for the 
chdl government as well as for defence was 
asserted. These were called port duties,” and 
it was the duty on tea which led, in 1775, to the 
revolt and subsequent loss of the New England 
colonies. These port duties were repealed in 
1778, hut the other plantation duties survived, 
being expressly appropriated by the Consolidated 
Fund Act of 1787, and further recognised by 
various acts up to 1846, when they -were abol- 
ished by the acts 9 & 10 Viet. c. 94. 

[House of Commons Beturn, 366-1., of 1869.] 

C. A. H. 

PLATO, the great Athenian philosopher 
(427-347 B.a), does not, like his pupil Aeis- 
totle {g.'v.), reach the conception of a special 

science of wealth,” but in his treatment of 
political and ethical questions he takes account 
of economic conditions, and his political specu- 
lations deal to some extent, though not 
primarily, 'with economic problems. In his 
HepuMio (IL 369 b) he says of the state 
that “it comes into existence because the 
indmdual is not self-sufficing but has many 
■■■■■ . ' ' ' ■ 
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needs.” Tlie most urgent of these are food, 
shelter, and clothing : and so Plato goes on to 
picture a* state or society of the simplest kind 
as consisting of a husbandman, a builder, a 
weaver, a shoemaker, and perhaps a few other 
craftsmen supplying their o%vn and each other’s 
wants. This need not he understood as if 
Plato thought that states actually arose in 
every case tliroiigh different kinds of economic 
producers coining together and making a '^social 
contract.” The conception of the origin of 
society in a contract was known to him (see 
Ee27. 11. 359 a); it had doubtless been pro- 
pounded by some of the Sophists or popular 
]:>hilosopliers of the time. But he himself in 
the Laws (III. 676 scq.) puts forward very 
clearly the same theory of the growth of 
political society out of the patriarchal femily, 
which Aristotle adopts in his Folitics (I. 2), 
though, in the difficulty generally felt by the 
ancients of conceiving a heginning of civilisa- 
tion, the patriarchal families out of which our 
societies are said to have been developed are 
supposed to he the siirvhmrs of some earlier 
city-states destroyed by a deluge. What 
Plato says in Fcp. 1 1, may fairly be interpreted 
as a recognition of tlie economic basis of all 
political society. He sees the signilicance of 
the division of labour, arguing that it is 
expedient that each worker should produce 
that commodity which he can produce best in 
excess of liis own requirements, and exchange 
this commodity for the products of others, 
rather than tliat every one should distribute 
his time among various pmrsuits so as to supply 
all Ills own needs (369 e , 370 a ). It is to be 
noted, however, that this division of labour is 
not based by Plato solely on the economic 
ad^vaiitage in respect of the quality and quantity 
of production, but also on the supposed natural 
differences of individuals. “Ail things are 
produced in greater abundance and better 
in quality and more easily, when one man does 
one thing which is natural to him and does it 
at the right time and leaves other things alone ” 
(370 G, cp. Laws, Till. 846 e ). , Besides the 
producers of commodities directly used for the 
support of life, there must be producers of the 
instruments those workers require. And for 
the exchange of commodities with other states 
there must be merchants (epLiropoi, 371 a ),, and 
for exchange within the state — Plato thinks 
only of a small city-state — ^we must have retail 
dmalers (caTnjXot, 371 d), who ought to be 
persons physically unfit for other ^ kinds of 
labour. From the skilled producer’s, wffiom he 
thinks of as independent wmrkers, -Plato dis- 
I'inguislies as a separate class the unskilled 
labourers for hire. ; 

The consideration of foreign commerce, leads' 
Plato fco remark that - whaf they '■produce at 
home must be not only enough for . tiiemselves,.’ 
but sucn both in quantity and quality as to 


accommodate those from whom their wants are 
supplied” (371 a). In this we may see an 
implicit recognition that imports and exports 
must balance one another. But Plato has no 
“mercantile theory” to lead him astray, nor 
to suggest the full significance of the problems 
of foreign trade. In the Laws (IV. 705 A, b) 
Plato expresses the opinion, like Aristotle after 
him (Pol. VII. c. 5 and 6), that a state should 
as far as possible be self-sufficing and not de- 
pendent on foreign imports ; hut he prohibits 
duties on imports and exports (Laws, VIIL 
847 b). The mention of exchange in Aep. II. 
suggests the purpose of money (vbiiLdjicC ) : 
“ From tlie practice of buying and selling will 
arise money as a token, or conventional sign, 
for the sake of exchange” (^6jjl^o\ov rfis dXkay^s 
eveKa, 371 b). 

When Socrates in Plato’s dialogue has 
described the simple sort of life which will 
be led in this “political society on its lowest 
terms ” dvayKatoTarr} 7r6\Ls, Mep. 369 b), the 
description is scoffed at by Glaucon, one of the 
speakers in the dialogue, as that of a “city of 
pigs ” (372 d). In this passage there is almost 
certainly an allusion to the cynic ideal of the 
“return to nature” and the simplification of 
life — a Hellenic anticipation of Rousseauism. 
To meet the demand of Glancon for a more 
elaborate ideal, Socrates proceeds to consider a 
state on a larger scale. But in the discussions 
to which this leads, on war, education, art, 
religion, etc., there is nothing of specially 
economic interest, except the rigid division 
into classes which is held to he the logical 
consequence of the principle of division of 
labour, “one man, one trade.” In a well- 
regulated state, rulers, warriors, husband- 
men, artizans should each form separate 
classes or castes, though individuals may 
occasionally have to be transferred from one 
caste to another, when they show higher or 
lower capacities than those of the caste in 
which they are born (Rep. III. 412-415). 
Slavery would not he necessary in Plato’s ideal 
state, where the needs of life are met by the 
labour of subject classes of citizens ; hut he 
seems to take for granted that there will be 
slaves even in his ideal state, though he objects 
to the enslavement of Greek by Greek (V. 
469 b). The community of goods, which, 
along with the abolitioa of the private family 
and the admission of wbmen to the same 
occupations as men, Plato holds to be necessary 
in the most perfect state (Rep. III. 416 b-417 B ; 
IV. 423 E, 424 A ; V. 449-466), is not proposed 
as a solution of economic difficulties. In fact 
Plato, as Aristotle rightly complains in Fol. II. 
5 , § 18, never discusses whether communism is 
to be applied to the labouring classes or not. 
Plato advocates communism on ethical and not 
on economic grounds. The philosopher-rulers 
of the ideal state should have no private in- 
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terests of property or of family to divert them 
from their public duties. They are to live like 
soldiers in barracks with common meals, etc., 
such as there w^ere at Sparta. Thus if we seek 
for later parallels to Plato’s ideal state, we 
should find them, not so much in any of the 
modern communistic or socialistic ideals — 
though Plato’s EepuUic is directly or indirectly 
the parent of most of them — as in the com- 
munism of monastic orders or in the rule of the 
Jesuit missionaries in Paraguay (see Kaufmann, 
Socialisni and Communism in their Practical 
Application, S.P.C.K., 1883), which, if we 
substitute priests for philosophers, forms the 
most remarkable realisation of Plato’s ideal 
state that the wmrld has ever seen. The state in 
which wealth, instead of philosophic virtue, pro- 
vides the ruling principle is oligarchy — one of 
tlie corrupt forms of government. In his ac- 
count of oligarchy, in Pep, VIII. , Plato seems to 
be thinking mainly of commercial states such as 
Corinth. In such states there comes to be one 
city of the rich and one of the poor, and the 
evils of debt prepare the way for revolution 
and for ^^the tyrant” wdio begins by posing 
as “the people’s friend.” 

Ill the Laws, which Plato wrote later than 
the Eepuhlic, and probably in his old age, he 
still speaks of communism of property as essen- 
tial to the best state ; hut he is now content to 
work out the plan of a “second-best state” in 
which, giving up community of goods as too 
high an ideal jfor average human nature, he 
proposes equality of property in land (V. 
739, 740). Citizenship is to he limited to 
those owming land and engaged in agiicuiture. 
The number of citizens, i.e. of heads of house- 
holds — for the private family is retained in 
the second-best state — and owners of allotments, 
is fixed at 5040, a number convenient for sub- 
division (737 E, 738 a). l:Jone of the citizens 
is to be an artizan or to engage in trade, 
whether as merchant or retail dealer (VIII. 
846 D ; XI. 919 d). The lots of land are to 
he equai^in value at the foundation of the state, 
inferior quality being compensated by larger 
size (V. 745 c), and the original equality is to 
be main tallied as far as possible through regu- 
lation of the population under the advice and 
direction of the elder citizens. If need be, an 
excess of population is to he relieved by coloni- 
sation (740 D, e) ; a 'deficiency, but only in 
case of absolute necessity, is to be met by the 
admission of iiew^ citizens (7 41 a). Gold and 
silver coin are not to be owned by private 
persons, who are to employ a coinage current 
■only ' -within the state, though for the' needs of 
intercourse with foreign countries the state- 
must use a currency that win be accepted else- 
where (742 a). With respect to property other 
than land, absolute equality is regarded as 
unattainable. The citizens are to be divided 
into four classes according to their possessions, 


the lowest class consisting of those who La-'re 
only the original lot of land ; biiL no one is tc 
be allo-^^ed to acquire more than four times rlils 
amount of property. Anything beyond this 
limit of wealth is to go to the stare and “ ihe 
gods of the state” (744 b-745 a). A propos;il 
that every citizen’s allotment of land should be 
in two sections, one nearer the city and one 
farther a-way, is adopted from quite other than 
economic reasons ; it is a metliod of equalising 
the value of the property (745 c). This pro- 
posal is objected to by Aristotle in Pol. II. 6. 
§ 15, as inconvenient ; but, like very many other 
things in Plato’s Laws, it is adopted by Aristotle 
himself in his ideal state for the same reason 
of equality, and in order that there may be 
unanimity among the citizens in case of war 
and threatened invasion {Pol. VII. 10, § 11). 
Though Plato prohibits the taking of interest 
on loans [Laios, XL 921 d), and even refuses to 
enforce by law the repayment of borrowed 
capital (V. 742 o), he allows interest to be 
charged on overdue accounts (921 d). 

Economic matters are liardly relerred to in 
any other of Plato’s dialogues. In the Sophist 
(219 A-c) a distinction is drawn between those 
arts -which are productive or creative 
TroLTjTLKai) and those which are acquisitive 
{KTTiTLKai ) ; but the subdivisions of the latter 
class are fanciful rather than scientific. The 
dichotomies of this dialogue are an ironical 
method of describing the nature of the sophist, 
and not a serious attempt at a classification of 
the arts. The classification of the different 
forms of property in the Statesman {Politicus, 
287-289) are somewhat less artificial and, along 
with the passage in Eep. II. 369 b-371 e 
already referred to, may he regarded as prepar- 
ing the way for the treatment of economics in 
Aristotle’s Pol. I. 8-11. 

The subject of -wealth is throughout treated 
by Plato from the ethical point of view. He 
distinguishes in the scale of good things three 
grades : (1) the goods of the soul, i.e. wisdom, 
self-control, and the other virtues ; (2) health, 
the good of the body ; (3) -wealth. The lower 
only exists for the sake of the higher good, and 
pursuit of it is always to be limited and deter- 
mined by consideration for the higher. {Laics, 
Y. 743 E; IX. 870 b; cp. Arist. Eth. Kic. I. 
8 , § 2 ). 

The Eryxias, a short dialogue which has 
come down to us among the works of Plato, 
but which even the ancient ciities agreed in 
considering spurious, deals with the subject of 
wealth in the spiiit of this ethical estimate of 
the respective values of good things. The 
popular opinion that -wealth consists in a quantity 
of money is refuted by the argument that theie 
exist intrinsically worthless currencies, such as 
the leather coins or tokens used at Carthage, 
the worthless pieces of iron used in Lacedaemon, 
and the ehgraved stones used in ^Ethiopia. 
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The possession of quantities of such things will 
not make a man wealthy elsewhere {Eryx, 399 E- 
400 b). 'Wealth is shown to be what is use- 
ful to any one ; what is useless to any one — 
e.g. a house to the nomad Scythian — is not 
wealth. More particularly wealth is found to 
be that class of useful things which supplies the 
wants of the body (400 b-401 e). The writer 
comes very near to putting in the additional 
qualification that they must be exchangeable ; 
for he argues that those have wealth who 
possess arts by teaching which — exchange 
for which” [avrl rovro^v ) — they can supply 
their wants (402 d). But from this economic 
point of view he passes on to the ethical con- 
clusion that, since he who has the few^est 
desires is best off, the wisest may be the richest 
and the rich man the worst off (405 C-406; 
ep. 394 a). This dialogue has been ascribed by 
modern scholars, but on mere conjectme, to 
various members of the Socratic circle, such as 
Simon the cobbler or ^schines Socraticus, or 
to a pupil of Plato or of Autisthenes. It con- 
tains nothing really inconsistent with Plato’s 
genuine works, but it probably represents the 
Cynic point of view, afterwards adopted by the 
Stoics. We may compare tbe Stoic paradox 
elaborated, by Cicero (Faradoxa 6) — ^‘Tliat 
the wise alone is •wealthy ” (Eon ciipidum esse 
pecuniae cst). The writer, if later than Aristotle, 
which there seems no necessity to suppose, is 
in any case not iiiilueuced by FoL 1. 8-11. 
The Eryxias^ being the oldest book we know 
of which isolates the subject of wealth for 
examination, may be called the earliest treatise 
on political economy ; but it is so only in the 
sense in wiiieh Mr. Uuskin’s later writings are 
economic treatises. 

[J. Boiiar, Philosophy and Political Economy 
(1893). Bk. i. ch. i. contains a Ml discussion 
of Plato. — Jowett’s Translation of Plato, third 
edition, 1892, contains a translation of the 
Eryxias, On that dialogue cp. W. L. Newman’s 
note on Aristotle’s Politics, I. 9, 1257 h, 11, and 
G. Kitter, Untersudmngen uber Plato (Stuttgart, 
1888), pp. S4-S6. On the infiuence of Plato’s B.ep. , 
see arts. Cabet ; Campanella ; PIarrington ; 
More ; Utopias.] d. g. r. 

PLAY, liE, see Le Play. 

PLAYFAIE, MMlliam (1759-1823), at- 
tempted ill his youth with little success to 
eombine the positions of inventor and trades- 
man. tie, went to Paris, and in 1789 became 
agent to an Ainerican Land Company, the 
operations of which w^ere disastrous to those 
sent out. On retuiming to London he opened 
a * • Security ” Bank, which, however, soon 
collapsed. After Waterloo he returned to Paris 
as editor of Galig^imii s Messenger, but had to 
leave Prance to avoid imprisonment on a judg- 
nituit ill an action for libel. His publications 
were very nmneroiis ; many were directed 
against tlie French, and he advocated the issue 


of forged assignats. In the GenUemaEs Mag. 
(1823, pt. i. 564) is an imperfect list of forty- 
one pamphlets and books, among which, besides 
those mentioned below, are — 

A General Vieiv of the Actual Force and 
Pi.esourccs of France, 1793. — Better Prospects to 
the Merchants and Manufacturers of Great Britain, 
1793. — Letter to Sir Wm. Pulteney on the establish- 
meiit of another Public Bank in London, 1797. — 
Statistical Tables, from the German of Boetticher, 
1800. — Statistical Account of the U.S. from the 
French, 1807. 

{The Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 
45.] H. E. E. 

Fie published anonymously in 1785 The Increase 
of Manufactures ... a proposal to establish a 
fund for lending sums of money at an interest 
suited to the circumstances of each case. In 
1786 appeared The Commercial and Political 
Atlas (brought up to date in two successive 
editions 1787 and 1801), remarkable for the appli- 
cation of the graphical method to the statistics of 
finance. The method is thus introduced : — “ Sup- 
pose the money that we pay in any one year for 
the expense of the navy were in guineas, and that 
these guineas were laid down upon a large table in 
a straight line and touching each other, and those 
paid next year -were laid down in another straight 
line, and the same continued for a number of 
years, these lines would be of different lengths as 
there were fewer or more guineas ; and they 
would make a shape, the dimensions of which 
would agree exactly with the amount of the sum ” 
1st edition ; the illustration is varied in 
subsequent versions). By this method “ as much 
information may be obtained in five minutes as 
would require whole days to imprint on the 
memory . . . by a table of figures.” Thus ordi- 
nates at points on a horizontal line represent 
the amount of exports and of imports at each 
epoch ; the difference between them — forming a 
stream of varying width — represents the balance 
of trade. That Playfair should give prominence 
to this conception is remarkable, as his observa- 
tions on our trade with France evidence a just 
sense of the mutual interests of the parties to 
international trade. 

The Real Statement of the Finances and 
Resources of Great Britain, 1796, contains some 
good remarks on the depreciation of money. “ If 
money should decrease in value faster than the 
debts increase, then tbe burdens of the people, 
though nominally augmenting, may be actually 
diminishing.” The rudimentary idea of an index 
number may be noticed Mthe Appendix, p. 29. 

In the Inquiry into the . Causes of the De- 
cline and Fall of . Nations, which appeared in 
1805, Playfah pretends to apply his method to 
ancient history. In the preface he acknowledges 
obligation to his brother Professor John Playfair 
for the idea of the new method. In the same year 
(1805) Playfair published an edition of Wealth of 
Nations, wfoich contains some acute criticisms ; 
for instance, on Adam Smith’s doctrine that ‘‘the 
more a man pays for the tax tbe less he can 
afford to pay for the rent ” [of a house] ( Wealth 
of Nations, bk. v. ch. ii.) ; and on Sir Matth'ijj.w 
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Becker’s observation approved by Adam Smith 
that “certain taxes are in the price of certain 
goods, sometimes repeated and accnmnlated four 
or five times” (15.). These are supplementary 
chapters on occurrences in finance subsequent to 
Adam Smith’s time, and on the French “Econo- 
mists.” Playfair evinces some acumen as an 
economist as well as some originality as a 
statistician. 

The Increase of Mamifactures, Comnierce^ and 
Finance, with the Extension of Ciril Liberty pro- 
posed in Regulations for the Interest of Money, 
1785 (anonymous). — The Oo'inmercial and Political 
Atlas representing by Means of Stained Copper- 
plate Charts, the Exjoorts, Imports, and General 
Trade of England ; the National Debt, and other 
Public Accounts ; with Observations and PLemarks. 
by William Playfair, author of P^egulations for the 
Interest of Mooiey, . . . 1786 (2nd ed. 1787, 3rd 
ed. 1801). — The Statistical Breviary, shewing, on 
a Principle entirely New, the Resources of every 
State and Kingdom in Europe ; illustrated with 
Stained Copper -Plate Charts, representing the 
Physical Powers of each Distinct Nation with case 
and perspicuity, by "William Playfair, to which is 
added a similar exhibition of the ruling powers of 
Hindostan, 1786 (and later editions). — For the 
Use of the Enemies of England; a Real Statement 
of the Finances and Resotirces of Great Britain ; 
illustrated by Two Copper - Plate Charts, by 
William Playfair, inventor of Lineal Arithmetic, 
1796. — Lineal Arithmetic; applied to show the 
Progress of the Commerce and R.eveiiue of England 
during the Present Century ; lohich is represented 
by SS Copper -Plate Charts. Being an Useful 
Companion for the Cabinet and Counting-House, 
by William Playfair, inventor of this method of 
stating accounts. — An Inquiry into the Permanent 
Causes of the Decline and Fall of Powerfid and 
Wealthy Nations, illustrated by four Engraved 
Charts, by William Playfair, author of Notes 
and Continuation of an Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, by Adam 
Smith, LL.D., and Inventor of Lineal Arithmetic, 
Designed to show how the Prosperity of the 
British Empire may be prolonged, 1805. — An In- 
quiry into the Nature a^id Causes of the Wealth 
(f Nations, by Adam Smith, LL.D.; the eleventh 
edition, with notes, supplementary chapters, and 
a life of Dr. Smith, by William PlajTair, 1805. — 
A Letter on our Agricultural Distresses, their 
Causes and Remedies, accompanied with Tables and 
Copper - Plate Charts, Shewing and Comparing 
ike Prices of Wheat Bread and Labour from 1665 
to 1821. Addressed to the Lords and Commons, 
by William PlajTair. > f. Y. E. 

PLEASURE AND PAIN are the only 
motives taken account of in political economy 
in so far as “it makes entire abstraction of 
every other passion or motive but the desire for 
wealth ; except those which may be regarded 
as perpetually antagonising principles to the 
desire of wealth, namely, aversion to labour 
and desire of the present enjoyment of costly 
indulgences ’’ .(Mill, Unseltled Questions, p. 138). 
This abstraction, legitimate within limits,, is 
liable to be strained too far in several directions. 


(1) Because economic action is ascribed to 
Utility, it is not to be taken for granted that, 
as utilitarians have postulated, all action is 
motived by pleasure. For perhaps “ail that 
mathematical economics need to assume is that 
a material quantity of goods will be in a 
certain proportion to a gi'eater or less strength 
of motive ; whether the motive be taken as 
‘ pleasure ’ or not is not essential ” (Bonar, 
Philosophy and Political Economy, p. 224 ; cp. 
Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., bk. i. ch. ii. § 2 note : 
Marshall, Principles of Economics, 3rd ed., pp. 
77, 78, note; and Economic Journal, vol. iii. p. 
388). However, when equilibrium is regarded 
as the position of greatest advantage to all con- 
cerned (cp. Marshall, Principles of Economics, 
3rd ed., 526-527, and note xiv.), the mechanical 
analogue being not so much the equality of 
forces (conceived by Jevons in his analogy of 
the lever, Theory, cli. iv.) as the maximum of 
energy (indicated by Irvine Fisher in his Mathe- 
matical Investigation), there is taken for granted 
the possibility of summing up pleasures which 
some opponents of utilitarianism have refused to 
grant. 

(2) For the most abstract part of economics, 
the theory of exchange, it need not be postu- 
lated that each party acts from self-interest, 
but only that he is not actuated by regard for 
the interest of the other parties, those with 
w^hom he competes or bargains. The efforts 
and sacrifices which are required to supply 
markets — including the labour market and the 
loan market — are often incurred for the sake 
of one’s family rather than oneself. The action 
of the family affections “ has always been fully 
reckoned vith by economists, especially in re- 
lation to the distribution of the family income 
between its various members, the expenses of 
preparing children for their future career, and 
the accumulation of wealth to be enjoyed after 
the death of him by whom it has been earned ” 
{Principles of Economics, hk. i. ch. v. § 7, 8rd 
ed.). 

(3) The limits mthiii which self-interested 

action must be postulated may be even narrower 
than those indicated in the last paragraph. 
What is postulated is that action should be 
regular and therefore calculable, rather than 
that it should be self-interested {Principles of 
Economics, bk. i. ch. v.). “The range of eco- 
nomic measurement may gradually extend to 
much philanthropic action.” f. y. e. 

PLEDGE. A pledge or pavii' may be 
defined as a bailment or delivery of personal 
property as secuiity for a debt or other 
engagement. A pledge must be distinguished 
from a Mortgage. By a mortgage the legal 
property in the thing mortgaged passes to the 
mortgagee. But a pledge only gives a special 
property to the pledgee, the general property 
remaining in the pledgor. Hence the rights 
of the pledgee commence only with possession, 
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PLOUGHGATE— PLYMOUTH ADVENTURERS 


and a pledge consegiientiy is not within the 
bills of sale acts. If the pledgor does not 
fulfil his engagement and redeem the pledge, 
the pledgee may sell it, but of course, he holds 
any surplus in trust for the pledgor. 

A person who makes a business of receiving 
pledges is called a pawnbroker, and for the 
protection of the poor and ignorant, pledges 
under £10 are subject to special regulations. 

[See arts. Pawn ; Pawnbroking : — the Pawn- 
brokers Act, 1872 (35 & 36 Viet. c. 93), and as 
to pledges generally, see Story 07i Baihnents, tit. 
Pledge.] M. D. c. 

PLOITGHGATE. An ancient Scots measure- 
ment of land = 8 oxgangs = 06 Scots acres (122 
acres English) = about 590,400 square yards 
imperial. This measurement is, however, not 
consistently employed in the same sense in old 
charters (see Plough-Team). 

[Cosmo Iimes’s Scotch Legal Antiquities, p. 241.] 

A. D. 

PLOUGH -TEAM. In Anglo-Saxon times 
and perhaps throughout tlie inedireval centuries 
the usual plough-team in England consisted of 
eight oxen, but many instances of smaller 
teams, even to one ox, occur in Domesday and 
other records, and horses were not seldom 
mixed with the oxen. In some parts of 
England the latter had not been superseded 
l)y horses at the end of the 18 th century 
(see Arthur Young’s Tours). It is probable 
that 120 acres were usually reckoned to one 
lull plougli, and a ploughland was the unit of 
land measurement. The size of the unit 
might and did vary, according to local 
custom, to the character of the soil, or to the 
division of the manor into two or three fields, 
(see Three-Field System). The word ‘‘ caru- 
cate,” and its subdivision ^‘bovate” or ‘‘ox- 
gang,” express land measures in terms of the 
plough-team. Dependent upon its use as a 
measure was the use of the plough-team as the 
liasis upon which taxation was assessed, and 
much of the interpretation of Domesday depends 
upon the right understanding of the plough- 
land (see Plough-Gate). 

[Domesday Siud-ies. — Domesday of St. PauVs, 

" Introd. p, XV.— Nasse, Peldgemeinschaft, p. 32, 
1869.— Seebohm, Mnglish Village Community. 1 

E. Q. P. 

PLUMART, Marquis de. See Dangeul. 

PLUTOLOGY (Or. ttXoutos, wealth). This 
term was used by Courcelle Seneuil to describe 
that part of his treatise on political economy 
which dealt with what is described by some 
'more modern writers as “pure theory”; that 
scientific study, of the, results of, the action of' 
economic motives on men and societies to which 
the terms “economics” and “‘economic science” 
have been applied in ',the, effort to escape the 
confusions which arose from , embracing under 
the general title “political economy,” both- 
these more abstract investigations and the ap-- 
plication of the knowledge thus gained,, with,. 


that derived from other sources, to problems of 
practical statemanship. To this second part of 
the subject the eminent French economist ap- 
plied the term Ergonomy. The Australian 
VV. E. Hearn adopted the title for his work, 
Plutology, or the Theory of the Efforts to satisfy 
Euman Wants. 

[Cp. Traite Thiorique et Pratique dlEconomie 
Politique, par J. G. Courcelle Seneuil, Tome i. 
Partie Theorique ou Ploutologie, Paris, 1858. 
Plutology, by W. E. Hearn, London, 1864, and 
also the article on Hearn in vol. ii.]. a. w. f. 

PLYMOUTH ADYENTURERS, The, re- 
ceived a charter from James 1. in 1606, to 
plant all the territory on the American coast, 
between 34® and 45®, and the islands within 
100 miles. Letters-pateiit were issued to Sir 
George Somers, Richard Hakluyt, Edward 
Maria VTingfield, and others who should be 
joined with them. Two companies were ordered 
to be formed, one, tbe first or southern colony, 
the other, the second or northern colony. As 
tlie council of the southern colony was composed 
chiefly of residents in London, it became known 
as the London Company, and its jurisdiction 
extended from Cape Fear to the eastern end of 
Long Island, from 34® to 41®. The northern 
colony was called the Plymouth Company, 
because its council was appointed from Plymouth 
and the vicinity ; its limits overlapped those 
of the other, extending from 38® to 45®, or from 
about the latitude of Delaware Bay to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

As regards administration, each colony was 
to be governed by a resident council of thirteen, 
to be appointed by the king ; the laws enacted 
by them were subject to revision either by the 
king or the council in England. The people 
were granted no part whatever in the govern- 
ment. Trial by jury was allowed only in cases 
of capital crimes, defined as “tumults, rebellion, 
conspiracy, meetings, and sedition, together 
with murder, manslaughter, incest and rape, 
and adultery.” Lesser crimes were to be tried 
before the president and council, and punished 
I according to their will. Real estate was to be 
held as under the laws of England (see Land 
System in the American Colonies) ; for the 
first five years all personal property and the 
fruits of the labours of the colonists were to be 
held as a common stock, and each member of 
the community was to be supported from the 
general store. The established religion was to 
be that of the Church of England. The people 
were enjoined by virtue of such penalties as the 
president and council might inflict, to “kindly 
treat the savage and heathen people in those 
parts, and use all proper means to draw them 
to the true service and knowledge of God,” as 
well as to lead them “to good and sociable 
traffic.” This was the first constitution of 
government established within the limits of the 
present United States. 
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In April 1607 the London Company founded 
tlie first permanent English colony at James- 
town, on the James River, near Chesapeake 
Bay. English settlers were then only learning 
the art of colonisation, and most of those who 
went to Virginia dming the first few years of 
its existence starved to death. Others, however, 
took their place, and the success of the Virginia 
plantations was ultimately assured. Tobacco 
cultivation was a prominent feature. All the 
early colonists were men, but the company 
encouraged the immigration of marriageable 
girls, and the settlers soon found themselves 
bound to the soil by ties of family responsibility. 
Labour continued to be scarce until 1619, when 
the problem was partially solved by the intro- 
duction of negro slaves. But as a commercial 
venture, the company was still a complete failure, 
and in 1619 the London Company inaugurated 
a new era by granting a modified form of self- 
government to the colonists. The Company 
still did not prosper, however. Among the 
chief causes were the rapid succession of 
governors, stimulating the rapacity of their 
dependants ; the multiplicity of offices, by 
which industry was loaded and revenue ab- 
sorbed ; and the inability to conduct success- 
fully a complex and arduous undertaking by 
a numerous body of men. 

Meanwhile the northern company, which 
had never been satisfied with its rights under 
the charter that connected them with the South 
Virginia Company, urged its claims to a new 
patent so strongly that one was granted by 
the king, James I., in 1620. This defined the 
company’s territory as extending from the 40th 
to the 4 8 til degree of latitude. The Virginia 
Company loudly remonstrated against the new 
patent, hut in vain ; Sir Eerdinando Gorges, the 
governor of Plymouth, Massachusetts, elo- 
quently argued the rights of the Plymouth 
Company before the English parliament. He 
urged the value of the fishing trade, which, 
even while they were disputing on boundaries, 
might, he said, he monopolised by French or 
Hollanders, and those who heard him were so 
satisfied by his representations that, in spite of 
all opposing influences, the king could not he 
indnced to revoke the patent. 

The Pilgrim Fathers settled in 1620 at 
Plymouth ; ten years later, the colony of 
Massachusetts was founded by the English 
Puritans, to proviSe an asylum for themselves 
and their friends in the event of the struggle 
in England going against them. The council 
for the New England Company, as the suc- 
cessor to the Plymouth Company was called, 
gave them a grant of land, confirmed by the 
king, who conceded them in addition very 
extensive powers of government. Before the 
close of the ITth century all the temtory 
within the original limits granted to the 
Plymouth Adventurers had been colonised, 


and the settlers were given large powers of 
self -government. 

But the original charters had been abrogated 
many years before this. In 1624 the Virginia 
charter was annulled, and the colony became a 
royal province. With respect to the Plymouth 
Company, between 1630 and 1635 serious com- 
plaints -were made in England that discontented 
spirits fuU of disaffection to the king, and 
hostile to the Established Chm'ch, were settling 
on the lands granted by the company. The 
governor, Gorges, was attacked by the Puritans 
because of his large territorial claims, while in 
England he was assailed, as the upholder and 
author of the reputed licence of laws and 
opinions among the colonies of New England. 
Gorges felt this deeply after his long and 
arduous work in forwarding the plantation of 
English colonies in New England, and he 
‘therefore was moved to desire the rest of 
the lords, that were the principal actors in 
this business, that we should resign our grand 
patent to the king, and pass particular patents 
to ourselves, of such parts of the country about 
the sea- coast as might be sufficient to our own 
uses, and such of our private friends as had 
affections to works of that nature. ” This policy 
was adopted in 1635, and the lands of the 
Comx}any, lying between the 48 th and 36 th 
degrees of latitude, were parcelled out among 
its members. With this act, the history of the 
Plymouth Adventurers, as a separate organising 
and colonising body, came to a close. The 
Company had failed because it was unable to 
grapple "with the religious, economic, and land 
problems which beset it. The king, being 
desirous of securing a better regulation govern- 
ment of the plantations appointed in 1635 a 
commission, with Archbishop Laud at its head, 
to make new laws and a new constitution for 
New England. 

[Bryant and Gay’s Fo^pidar History of the 
United States, vol. i. — Prof. Edward Channing in 
Chambers's Encydojgmdia (art. United States). — 
Justin Winsor’s Harratwe and Critical History 
of America. — Colonial Charters and other docu- 
ments issued by the United States Government.] 

Q. B. s. 

POCOGKE, Richaed (1704-1765), succes- 
sively bishop of Ossoiy and of Meath, was one of 
the greatest travellers of his time. He entered 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, in 1722, 
and in 1733 received Ms LL.D. From 1733- 
1736 he travelled on the continent with Dean 
Milles, and from 1737-1742 visited the East. 

In 1743-1745 he published A description of the 
Mast and some other Countries (2 vols. fob 
London). He made other tours in Scotland, 
Ireland, and England, afterwards edited from bis 
MSS, by B. W. Kemp. These publications have 
an interest for the economic student from the 
insight they afford into the social conditions of 
that time. 

The following is a list of them : — Tours in 
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Scotland, 1747 and 1750 and 1760 . . . from 
the original MS. and drawings in the British 
Museum.,- edited by D. W. Kemp, with bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, Edinburgh, 1887, 
8vo . — Poeockes Tour in Ireland in 1752, 
edited with introduction and notes by G. T. 
Stokes, Dublin, 1801, 8vo . — The Travels through 
England of I)r. Pococke, 2 vols., Camden Society, 
N.S. xlii., xliv., 1888-1889 . — The tour of Jjr. 
l*ococke . . . through Sutherland and Caithness 
in 1760, w'ith introduction and notes by D. W. 
Kemp. L* 

POINDING OF THE GROUND (Scots 
Law). Where a creditor has a security properly 
cliarged against the lands of his debtor and duly 
registered, or where he is the superior (overlord) 
and has a claim for feu-duties in arrears, he 
can, if he be not himself in possession of the 
lands or entitled to take possession, raise an 
action of poinding (empounding, pronounced 
pindiiig) of the ground, judgment in his favour 
in wliieh \Yill entitle him to the rents and to 
execution against all goods found on the lands, 
provided tliat tliese goods ai-e the }>roperty of 
the owner of the land, or else that tliey are the 
property of the tenants up to the extent of the 
rent lor the current term and of arrears of rent, 
if any, due by them at the time and no further. 
The superior poinding for fen-duties in arrears 
and for “casualties" is preferred to other 
creditors, and creditors are preferred inler se 
according to the dates of registration of their 
respective rights. A creditor, poinding before 
the trustee in bankruptcy is confirmed, gets 
priority over the trustee in respect of the 
whole movable property in the ground, to the 
amount of one and a half year’s interest. 

A. I). 

POLEGRAPHY. (Greek, 7r<vXecu, to sell). 
In the year 1870 M. H. Lefevre, in a small 
treatise entitled Traite des Valewrs mobilUres, 
explained in outline a graphic method of his own 
iiWLiition for the representation of combinations 
of opf i Pi’oj's on the stock or produce exchanges. 
TiUb im thod -was greatly extended and developed 
ill ilu no^k Le Commcixe, published by the 
same aiitlior some fifteen years later (the date of 
publication is not shown on the volume itself). 
Its author claims for it that it greatly simplifies 
the task of obtaining a clear view for practical 
]>ur]»oses of complex combinations of exchange 
operations, rendering their principles mueli 
more evident than laborious illustration by 
numerical examples, and enabling an instructor 
to achieve more certain and rapid success with 
indifferent pupils than could be attained by 
ordinary methods with those of more than 
average intelligence, resting his claim on actual 
experience. 

It is proposed to give here sucli brief outlines 
as maw elucidate the principles of the method, 
and the range of its applicability, referring to 
M. Lcfevre’s own expositions for more detailed 
explanations and elaborate treatment of the 


many leading varieties of combination and 
their appropriate diagrammatic presentation. 

The real utility of this method is undoubtedly 
connected with its application to conihinatioiis 
of ordinary purchases and sales for futui’e de- 
livery with purchases and sales of Optiok's ; Put 
or Gall as the case may be. The application to 
definitive purchases and sales foi- future delivery 
is of the sim|)lest, but does not appear to 
present sufficient advantage to justify the intro- 
duction of a new method. When the option or 
privilege is combined with the definitive purchase 
or sale, a complex state of affairs results, the 
outcome of which can be advantageously studied 
with tlie assistance of the diagrammatic method. 

The purpose of the diagram is to determine 
or to 1 ‘epresent the amount of the difference to 
be paid or received as the result of a series of 
bargains, and it is sufficient if the gain or loss 
per unit dealt in be shown per £10,000 of 
stock, or per 50,000 bushels of wheat for 
example, transactions involving multiples or 
sub-multiples of the unit selected being readily 
adapted to the same diagram, as will be seen 
shortly. 

The only apparatus necessary for the con- 
struction of the diagram is a piece of squared 
l)aper, a pen or pencil, and a ruler. Along a 
selected line on the paper is marked the series 
of possible prices of the stock or commodity 
dealt in, as si 1 own in the annexed diagram 
(Fig. 1) wJiere the range of price 102-104|- of a 
stock is capable of representation, each move- 
ment upwards of in the price being represented 
by a movement to the right by the width of 
one square. If we were concerned with cotton, 
the width of each square might represent a 
variation of -^Yth of a penny per pound. 



The gain or loss per unit dealt in is similarly 
represented by distances measured upwards or 
downwards from this central reference line ef 
prices. 

Tlie line £b on the diagram represents tlie 
position of a buyer of £100 of the stock con- 
cerned at 102|- for the next account. If the 
price rise to 103^-, and he sell at that price, he 
will net a gain of per unit, which is repre- 
sented by the fact that the line Bb cuts the 
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vertical through, the -point on the line of price 
corresponding to 10 3 at a distance on the 
ga/i/iiB side of that line (omitting brokerages for 
the present). Generally tl.ie point at Avliich 
the line Bh cuts any particular vertical indicates 
the gain or loss resulting from a sale, at the 
price corresponding to the position of this 
vertical, of the stock for which the buyer con- 
tracted to pay 102|r. A glance at the diagram 
shows the answer to tlie (|uestion, — '‘Shall I 
gain or lose, and how nincli will the amount of 
such gain or loss he, if I sell at the current 
(|uotation (wlnitever tiiat may be) the stock 
! (Ought at 102 Jr ? ” 

If we wisii to include brokerages it is clear 
that we must add in the case of a purchase, or 
deduct in tlie case of a sale, the amount of the 
brokerage from the current piice before con- 
structing tlie diagram, or we may calculate 
these separately. 

The line Ss siinilarly records the position 
resulting from a sale at 103'i- for future delivery. 
Tlie difference to lie jiaid or received when, for 
the fulfilment of the bargain, a purchase is 
made at some other price, being indicated by 
the intersection of Ss with the vertical tlirough 
tlie price of tlie said subsecpient jiurcliase. 

All tills is very simple, and shows no very 
apparent advantage over an arithmetic record. 
We proceed, tlierefore, to deal with a conibina- 
tion of two purcliases, and of a purcliase and sale 
where the amounts of tlie two transactions are 
not identical. When a purchase and sale of 
identical amounts are combined, the resultant 
indicates a definite gain or loss unaffected how- 
ever the market may subsequently vary. This 
is not the case when tlie sale and purchase are 
concerned with unequal amounts, and when 
two purchases or two sales are combined. 



Fig. 2.— Sale witli purchase of half as much again. 


In Fig. 2 the line Bs represents, as , before, a 
sale of one unit at, on this occasion, 99-|-. Bh 
represents a purchase of half as much again at 
•par. By inclining the line Bh so that it rises 
three squares for each squares crossed in 
passing to the right, we represent the effect of 
the increase of quantity in the proportion of 
iiQO to three, i,e, we get the case of half as much 


etgain. The resultant of the two lines Ss and 
Bb is Rr, wliich represents a purchase of one- 
half. To draw Rr we need only determine 
two points on it, since it is a sti'aiglit line, 
remembering that it is to represent the sum of 
the gains or losses involved in tlie two trans- 
actions before named. One point on Rr will 
therefore be where Bb cuts the vertical tlirough 
99-I-, a price which registers neither gain nor 
loss in respect of the transaction represented 
by Ss. Similarly a second point on Rr is 
where Ss cuts the vertical through 100, a price 
where Bh represents neither gain nor loss, 
though Ss shows a loss of -h at this price. The 
two transactions together are equivalent to a 
jiurchase of one-half at 101, — i.e, the operator 
will lose on the combination so long as the 
price remains below 101, the amount of the 
loss being only half as great as if a purchase of a 
unit of commodity or stock at 101 had been 
the actual bargain made. Fig. 3 sliows the 



Fig. 3. — Two purcliases of different amounts combined. 


resultant Rr of the combination of the purchases 
Bffi of a unit at and Bf),^ of two units at 
99-1, which is laid doAvn by the same rules as 
before. It will he ibund that hoAvever many 
purchases or sales he combined, the resultant 
is always a straight line so long as tlie purchase 
or sale is definitive. 

The case of an option introduces a form other 
than the nnbrokeii straight line for the result- 
ant ; and the combination of different option 
bargains among themselves, and Avith delinitiA-e 
sales or purchases, affords examples of broken 
lines of all degrees of complexity. 

The diagrams for simple call and put options 
are showm in Figs. 4 and 5, the line Ss shoAving 
the position of the seller, Bh that of the buyer 
in each case. Fig. 4 is the case of a call option 
for Avhicli the price of per unit of the stock 
is paid, brokerage being neglected in this pre- 
liminary explanation of the diagi'am. To inelnde 
brokerage, the lines representing the transac- 
tions must be loAvered (i.e. moved bodily toAAW'ds 
the fosses side of the line of price) by the 
amount of tlie brokerage. In Fig. 4 then, Bh 
indicates the position of a buyer, A's of a seller 
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of tlie right to demand delivery at SdJ, the 
price paid for that right being per cent 
(or per fnille or other unit taken by way of 



illustration). If the price do not rise above 
86|, the buyer simply forgoes his right and 
loses his pveniinm, this being the limit of his 
loss. If tlio price rise above this figure, the 
loss of the buyer or gain of the seller decreases, 
and at prices above 87|' the option yields profit 
to the buyer, wlio can realise tliis profit by 
requiring delivery at 86|, and selling again at 
the price of the day. The seller of the option, 
if he do not hold the stock, must purchase at 
the price of the day in, order to fulfd his con- 
tract, and his gain turns into loss when the 
price rises above 87;|-, more than the whole of 
the price received being then required to cover 
the difference between his buying price and 
the 86| at whicli he has contracted to sell. The 
fact that part of the lines Ss and Bh is horizontal, 
indicates that o ve r the range of prices correspond- 
ing to these parts of tlie line the loss or gain is a 
fixed one, independent of the particular price. 

In Fig. 5 the case of the put option is 



similarly presented, Bs showing the seller's 
j)ositioii with limited possibility of loss, Bb the 
buyer’s position w^ith limited possibility of 
gain. 

The double option, or straddle, the combina- 
tion of put and eall, is represented in Fig. 6, 
which shows the position of the payer of the 
double price for the option. The ease repre- 
sented is that of the payment of a price for 
the option of | per unit (per cent, per mille, 
.etc.,,, as the ease .may be, the diagram assumes 


£100 of stock as the unit) for the right to either 
demand delivery or require acceptance of stock 
at the price 93-|. At prices below 93|- the line 
8$ sloping downwards indicates that the operator 
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•. 6,-— Straddle, Position of the payer of the premium 
shown by 


is a seller. At prices above 93-J- he is a buyer, 
as indicated by the part Bh of the line sloping 
upwards. In fact, if the price be below 93-|, 
the payer of the price for the option will buy 
in the market at the market price and sell, in 
accordance with his contract, at 93A It is 
clear that if the price remain between 93 and 
94, the pa}^!' of the jirice for the option can- 
not recover his price for the option by Ins 
operations. At any price outside these limits 
he stands to gain on the whole, his gain more 
than covering tlie price paid for the option. 
Here again brokerages are omitted ; if they 
are to be included, the whole line BsBh must 
be vei’tieally lowered to the extent of the broker- 
ages involved. 

The position of the receiver of the price paid 
for the option would he represented by the 
broken unlettered line on the diagram. 

Fig, 7 represents tiie resultant of the com- 



bination of the definitive purchase of a quantity 
of stock, and the sale of a call for the same 
quantity. The price received for the call is taken 
at -I, the price at which the option may be ex- 
ercised being 67|-. With this is combined a 
definitive purchase at 6 7|-, and the resultant 
EER shows that the combination is equivalent to 
a purchase of a put at a price for the option of I*. 

The combinations of various options with 
one another, and with definitive purchases and 
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sales of stock, may be worked out in the manner 
adopted for this case and for those shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3. To the combination of any 
two may add a third, then a fourth, and so 
on to any number. One example of the residt- 
ant of several transactions in wdiich brokerage 
is afterwards taken into account, may serve to 
show both the possibilities of the method, and 
tlie strange forms which resultants may assume. 
This example is one given by M. Lefevi’e, and 
refers to a number of transactions in French 
3 per cent rente. The different items are as 
follows : 


Date. 

Nature of trans- 
action. 

Amount 
of rente 
concerned. 

Price. 

Preniiurn, 

1st 

Purcliase . 

3,000 

86-70 


2ad 

Sale of call 

12,000 

87-25 

25 cm. 

3rd 

Purchase of call 

9,000 

86*55 

25 „ 

4th 

Sale of call 

3,000 

86-45 

50 „ 

5th, 

Purchase of call 

3,000 

86-35 

25 „ 

6th 

Sale of call 

6,000 

86-25 

25 „ 


The individual transactions are represented 
by clotted lines, the unit representiiyg 3000 
francs of rente. To avoid confusion, the hori- 
zontal parts of the lines representing the options 
are not traced, a large dot indicating whert- 
they begin. In this case all extend to the lefo 
of the dot. It appeared also to be desiraljie 
not to continue all these dotted lines beyond 
the central price line, though of course tho}' 
do really extend indefinitely beyond that line. 
The gross resultant is shown by the thin broken 
(or bent) line in the diagram, indicating an 
apparent gain to the operator so long as the 
price remains between 8.5 *7 0 and 87*1 2 L This 
indication is greatly modified by the introduc- 
tion of the brokerage of 40 francs per 3000 of 
rente, giving 0*48 per unit on the whole series. 
The depression of the resultant by the corre?- 
sponding amount brings it into the position 
shown by the thick line on the diagram, sho\v- 
ing an altogether difierent situation. 

The net resultant on the diagram (Fig. 8) may 
be read off thus. At prices below 86-25 tln^ 
operator is a buyer of 3000, between 86-25 and 
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Fig. S.— A complex combination. Brokerage included. 


86-35 he is a seller of 3000, between 86*35 
and 86*45 he is neither buyer nor seller, but is 
a loser of 3 centimes per unit, between 86*45 
and 86 *55 he is a seller of 3000, between 86 *55 
and 86*75 he is a buyer of 6000, and over 
86-75 he is a seller of 6000. The positions of 
gain or loss realisable on making the sales or 
] purchases necessary to cover the position thus 
stated are shown by the height above or depth 
below the central line at which the thick re- i 


snltant on the diagram cuts the corresponding 
price vertical. 

In view of the fact that simple straight linos 
are the only possible form of when 

options form no part of the transactions, it 
might almost be said that this method can only 
be applied with real gain when options are a 
eommon form of transaotioii. As it appears 
that the option is becoming of greater import- 
ance than formerly, this fact may serve as an 
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excuse for explaining at this length a device 
which claims to render the arithmetic of such 
bargains more simple and intelligible. 

It is scarcely needful to say that the method 
is applicable to dealings in wheat, cotton, iron, 
etc., as well as to dealings in stocks and shares. 

[The only writer who appears to have treated 
this subject in detail is the inventor of the method, 
M. Lefewe, formerly private secretary to the late 
Baron James de EothscHId. To his work Le 
Qommierce alone, therefore, we must refer for fuller 
treatment, the earlier work mentioned above being 
both less complete in its treatment and no longer 
obtainable.] a. w. p. 

POLICE before this century meant the in- 
ternal regulations by a government ; or in a 
secondary sense, the instruments by which or 
the purpose for which such regulations were 
enforced. Tims in Hume {Ph, W^orlcs (1875), 
hi. 298, 299), and A. Smith (7F. of iVb, ed. 
McCulloch, pp. 314, 328), it means ‘‘regula- 
tion,” “ the administrative,” or “ order.” But 
a school of practical thinkers, mainly German, 
beginning with v. Osse {Testament (1556), 
oil. XX. Po7i einer guten PoUcey), and ending 
with V. Mohl (Polizei- Wisscnschaft (1832) 
(1865)), and of theoretical politicians, first 
French, then German — under whose influence 
Ordonnanccs pour la police (5th May 1399 ; 
*2 1st Apr. 1667, ), Peichs-'Polizei-Ordnungen 

(1442, 1530, 1577, etc.), and “ Landes- Polizei- 
Ordnungen ” (e.g. those of Frederick the Great) 
were issued — narrowed the meaning of the 
word on five sides. (1) in Thomasius’ time 
(see Testament, ed. Thomasius (1717), n. 105), 
judicial procedure had long since been relegated 
to a sphere of its own. Thus the famous 
ordomiance of 1667 appointed a lieutenant- 
general of police for Paris, because the functions 
of police and justice hitherto combined were 
'‘often incompatible” ; and Frederick the Great 
adopted a similar policy in order to secure 
judicial independence. Judicial procedure in- 
cluded legal capacity, the law of evidence, 
etc. (2) ‘ ‘ Police ” was confined to matters 
in which the public had an independent interest. 
Thus De la Mare's Preface (Traits de la Police 
(1705) and v. Bielfeld’s Institutions Politiqucs 
(1760) Avrite of “la police” as synonymous 
with “I’ordre public” or “le bon ordre de la 
societi en general” ; and Blackstone (1765) as 
“the due regulation and domestic order of the 
kingdom . ’ ’ And this distinction between public 
and private law^ was identified with a distinction 
between mutable and immutable law : “ police 
laws vary according to place and time : law'-s of 
justice must he uniform, constant, and immut- 
able” (Von Berg, IlandbucJi des teutschen Polizei- 
PecliU (1799), i 132 ; Hooker, Laws of Ecclesi- 
asiimlPoUty (1594), I. x. 7, 10). (3) Hooker 

defined “polity” — wdiich is the same word as 
police — -thus: “it containeth government” 
(constitutional law), “and also whatever besides 


belongetli to the ordering of” the state “in 
public” (III. ii. 2); (lie wrote “church” 
because of the adjective in the title of Ms 
book). Kow these continental winters were 
absolutists, therefore they did not touch the 
larger constitutional problems which vexed 
English writers from Locke (1694) to Seeley 
(1896). And they treated constitutional de- 
tails as administrative, so that when first 
principles were put into the melting-pot in 
1788 men had forgotten that police once meant 
the law of the constitution. And further — 
until Montesquieu (1748) French writers, 
until SODEN (1812) German writers, and until 
1850 Prussian statesmen, blended legislative 
and executive duties. Locke’s protest against 
amphibious extemporary decrees and the Code 
Penal, art. 127, were aimed at this school. 

Now that these functions are separated by a 
gulf, writers on police justify their habit of 
looking on tbe legislature as ancillary to the 
administration by writing “dictionaries of the 
administration” likeM. Block (1854-92), or on 
“administrative law” like Gneist, (1857-84), 

V. Stein (1865-88), Meyer (1883-93), Loening 
(1884), and Hue deGrais (1881-97), or adminis- 
trative codes as in Portugal (1878). (4) Ditli- 

mar, first professor of “economic police and 
cameralistic (financial) sciences ” at Frankfurt 
on the Oder (1727), first separated these three 
sciences, but only partially. They were still 
regarded as concentric circles of which v. 
Seokendokf’s patriot king was centre, and 
V. JusTi (1761) still repeated but refined v. | 
Sohkodeh’s epigram “police sows but finance | 
reaps,” and protective duties were still praised | 
as the meeting-point of the three. But revenue | 
and wealth were after all distinguished, and | 
economy, when contrasted with police, left some | 
scope for freedom. 

Adherents of the police-school — in these first i 
four phases — have passed upon slavery, the J’l 

inquisition, censorship of the press, and Napoleonic ! 

espionage, the blessings of the scientific. Again 
moral, sumptuary, and usury laws, and the 
mediseval pricers and viewers and regulators of 
trade, have under its segis survived their native 
gilds and towns. It has never known its limits. 

The Prussian code (1794) states one limit thus : 
the state only supplements self-help (ii. 17, 2). 

The French laws, under which the public ; 

prosecutor gets his newspapers gratis, or the \ 

mayor register.s foreigners who have a business ' 
(1893), or the commissary of police attends and, 
in case of disorder, dissolves public meetings (1881), 
or some employees still need certificates of employ- 
ment (1890), sound arbitrary to English ears, but 
represent the high-water mark of free thought 
and industrj^ to the continental mind. Modern 
Germany, which has had a more continuous 
history than France, has supplemented the 
traditions of the police-school with the opposite 
principles of individualism and liberty. English 
economists in pursuing a reverse method — witness 
A. Smith and J. S. Mill’s fifth books — arrive at 
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a similar result. But tlie two schools have not yet 
quite met. 

But it is to the police-school that we owe regis- 
trations of births, deaths, and marriages (Obuecht, 
1608), the census, the creation of peasant pro- 
prietors out of the wrecks of feudalism, Sabba- 
tarianism, compulsory education ( Prussian Code 
(1791), ii. 12, 43), and the idea of the duty of the 
state to counteract the mental superiority of 
employers by Employers’ Liability Acts and other 
social legislation (Hoffman, 1841). Trade licenses 
also came to us through this channel, but are now 
mostly limited to dangerous trades (poisons, drugs, 
arms, etc.) — a limitation which suggests the fifth 
phase of the police-school. 

(5) A further shrinkage of the term occurs in 
modern codes, {a) Thus the Prussian code of 
1794 (ii. 17, § 10), looking at the function from 
the point of view of the functionary, directs the 
police “to take the necessary means to maintain 
public peace, safety, and order, and to w’ard off 
dangers to tiae public or any member thereof” ; 
and the Code des dilits (1795) takes a similar view. 
This definition is too wide, for, if pressed, it 
would include justice and education which have 
diminished crime, and Irish land law’s which 
were meant to clip the wings of a “criminal 
conspiracy” ; but it is only meant to include 
non-judicial measures exclusively meant to pre- 
vent dangers to life, health, morals, property, 
or the social organism, [h] The Code P^nal, bk. iv., 
identifies “contraventions de police” with offences 
entailing penalties of five days’ imprisonment or 
fifteen days’ fine plus damages, if any ; Anhalt- 
Dess (1855), Baden (1863), Bavaria, Wiiilemberg, 
and Hesse (1871), have published codes enumerat- 
ing offences against police, but the best definition 
of police offences is that, unlike crimes, they have 
nothing to do with the wish or intention of the- 
accused. This is the vital point on which the 
Italian (1890), following the German (1872) penal 
code, lays stress ; those who attempt or help 
crimes are guilty, and those who do not intend 
crimes are guiltless ; those w’ho attempt or help 
offences are guiltless, those w'ho do not intend 
offences are guilty. From {a) and (5) we get our 
two modern conceptions of police, as (a) out-of- 
court criminal procedure ; (5) as an administrative 
and judicial sphere of action which prevents or 
punishes accidents caused by human carelessness 
or misfortune or pure misfortune. Both concep- 
tions are unscientific, but meet in the policeman, 
iind of policemen there are two main varieties 
( W. Boscher, “ Geschichte der National Oekonomik 
in Deutschland,” in the Munich Alcademie der 
Wissenschafteny vol. xm — Conrad Loening, etc., 
llmuiicoTterbucli zur Staatswissenschafteii^ s.v. 
“ Polizei.” — A. Smith, Lectures on Justice, Police, 
Revenue, and Arms, ed. E. Cannan, 1896). 

The Policeman in Englmid, — England started 
■with the fifth meaning of police over 600 years 
ago. The idea did not emerge from meta- 
physical mist, so that discussions about the 
■first, four meanings, are krelevant here. And 
in England offences and . minor crimes are 
confused under the name misdemeanour, so 
that the policeman naturally takes charge of. 


all crimes ; and popular imagination, which 
in defiance of history conceives of the magistrate 
as essentially a judge of crime, associates the 
man fined for cleaning his bicycle in the street 
with wife-heaters and the like, especially when 
the fine is enforced by a constable armed with 
a distress warrant. And in England we built 
J&‘om the ground upward, not as in France and 
Lagodo, from the roof downward. 

(1) In the 13th century every citizen bad to 
arm himself, and wms liable for crimes in his 
neighbourhood ; highways had to be kept clear 
of bushes, etc., and town-gates closed at niglit (13 
Edw. I. st. 2). (2) Town-bailiffs, assisted at night 

by hired watchmen, high constables in hundreds, 
and petty constables in townships, being “ wardens 
of the peace,” inspected and reported on these 
arrangements, and had powers of arrest which 
exceeded those of a citizen. The idea of the 
local warden of the peace takes us back to the 
village community. (3) In 1327 the crown ap- 
pointed special “wardens of the peace” in each 
count}'', who in 1362 became criminal judges 
under the title “Justices of the Peace,” besides 
being “ wardens of the peace.” Gradually town- 
bailiffs and constables of the hundred died out, 
and petty constables became subject to the J.P., 
executing and serving his warrant.? and summonses, 
whether issued by him qua warden or q%ia judge. 
The main duties of the J.P. were and are as 
warden. Thus to-day the J.P.s may, if some one 
swears, and they think there is danger, name 
special constables in any place in their jurisdic- 
tion (1 k 2 Will. IV. c. 41) or parish constables 
for a year (5 & 6 Viet. c. 109 ; 85 & 36 Viet. c. 
92), and their nominees, unless specially exemi:)ted, 
must serve. They are heads of the potential, 
conscript constahnlai*y. Further, they certify 
lunatics, “ commit for trial ” in serious cases, an<i 
like the inspector - constable in small misde- 
meanours, imprison or admit defendant to bail 
pending trial. In form “committal” is a ti'ial, 
in substance a mere certificate that the accuser 
has a fair case. Again, until 1888 they were 
the rural local governing body, and by means of 
bye-laws, orders, and licenses, looked after higli- 
w'ays, the slaughter of diseased animals, pre- 
cautions against fire, etc. ; they also imposed 
rates. Both in town and country they still hear 
rating assessment appeals, enforce payment of 
rates and orders for the removal of nuisances, 
etc., or, in most cases, payment therefor, these 
being all reckoned judicial duties ; and their 
licenses to publicans and billiard - room keepers 
are a last trace of “ la police des mcenrs.” Again 
they were once heads of what was called on the 
continent economic police. From 1562 until this 
century they could fix wages, enquire into ap- 
prenticeships, and act as labour -masters in an 
age when England was looked on as a vast work- 
house ; and under laws of 1709 and 1758 priced 
bread and inspected bakers’ weights and measures 
(5 Eliz. c. 4 ; 8 Anne c. IS ; 31 Geo. II. c. 29, 
repealed 1867) — they still may inspect weights 
and mea.sures— -and punished offenders. In these 
matters constables are or were always their 
assistants, for J.P. and constable are growths fooin 
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the same root, and once differed only in degree. 
(4) A professional police force grew up in towns, 
but their employers were no longer the J.P.s as 
such. (a) Under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1835, the elected mayor is J.P. for the 
town along vrith the ex-mayor and other nominees 
of the crown ; but the mayor and elected town 
council cope with accidents arising from drains, 
buildings, ffres, noxious trades, etc., by bye-iaw^s, 
orders, and licenses, and a committee thereof, 
called the w’-atch committee, usually control trafiic 
by the same weapons, and always appoint a 
professional police force similar to that which 
was established in London. (6) London, outside 
the city, borrowed its first arrangements from 
Dublin. In Dublin, in 1723, unpaid constables 
elected b3?'the paiush looked after paid “supervisors 
of the watch” and “watchmen.” In 1765 paid 
inspectors ” were wedged in between supervisors 
and w'atchmen. In 1777 one alderman, called by 
the Frenchified title “president or guardian of the 
police,” looked after this machinery. In 1786 paid 
“ commissioners of police,” who were also J.P.s for 
all Dublin, hired paid constables, watchmen, and 
other “ministerial officers of the peace” ; at thesame 
time paid divisional magistrates were appointed. 
Ill 1795 “superintendent magistrates” replaced the 
commissioners. This scheme passed to London 
in 1792, except that the divisional magistrates 
acted as superintendent magistrate in each division. 
H. Fielding {q.v.) had called attention to the need 
of strengthening the hands of the justices half a 
century before. In 1829 all the paid “watchmen 
and other ministerial officers of the peace ” were 
made into constables, — superintendent, inspector, 
sergeant, and plain constables, — and the divisional 
forces were combined into one “metropolitan 
police force,” and w-ere governed at first by two 
paid iion-jiidicial magistrates, but since 1856 by 
a paid coniniissioner and two paid assistant 
commissioners of police, who are non -judicial 
magistrates ; these non -judicial magistrates may 
not attend quarter or general sessions, nor may 
they try, nor have they committed prisoners. 
They are appointed by the crown, and are 
under the home office. This system returned to 
Dublin in 1836, where it still exists. (c) A 
modification of these systems was introduced 
into counties in 1839 permissively, and in 1856 
compulsorily. Until 1888 J.P.s in quarter- 
sessions appointed, with the approval of the 
home office, a paid chief constable, and determined 
the numbers of his force; and he, subject to the 
■J.P.s, engaged its personnel. How a committee 
of J.P.s and of the elected county council has 
succeeded quarter-sessions, (d) A similar system 
has been instituted in Scotch boroughs (1833) and 
counties (1857). (5) J.P.s and watch committees, 

and in the metropolis the commissioners, report 
auimally to the home office, which sends round 
inspectors ; only half of the pay of the police 
force, except in the city of London, comes from 
local sources, and of that half such part as comes 
from agricultural land is, since 1896, exempted 
to tlie extent of one-half by imperial contributions. 
Ho power is exercised by anj’’ central authority 
over local police authorities, nor is there any 
“general” police like the French gendarmes 


except in Ireland, outside Dublin, and most of 
the colonies. True, under the Police Act, 1890, 

§ 25, different police forces may help one another 
if their heads agree to do so ; and warrants, if 
“backed,” bind the police in the district of the 
J.P, who backs them, and the lord chancellor 
and judges of the queen’s bench division are 
wardens of the peace and issue waixants for all 
England and Wales. The police forces, though 
not centralised, are uniform and allied and act : 
together. ' 

To sum up : the duties of citizen, constable, and 
J.P. liave for six centuries shaded off into one I 
another, and only gradually settled down into I 
distinct organic shapes ; the last stage in the 
process was when watchmen ^kcs amateur con- i 
stables were converted into paid watchmen- | 
constables during last century. The central 1 
link was always and is still fragile. | 

The powers and duties of the professional ; 

police force are all derived from their being i 

constables, i.e, wardens of the peace, but are 
enlarged by statute law. They now include (1) 
inspection in public places. Domiciliary visits 
are made with the aid of a J.P.’s search warrant 
in case of stolen goods, sheltered criminals, etc., 
or by the police constable qua inspector under 
some statute. Thus he inspects public-houses, 
billiard-rooms, and threshing machines, and — 
side by side "with medical officers, inspectors of 
nuisances, weights and measures, and markets — 
inspects and samples food and drugs exposed for 
sale ; and may be ordered by the local government 
board to do sanitary work which sanitarj’’ inspectors 
leave undone. In the case of explosives there are 
central and local inspectors, the former appointed 
by the home office and the latter, a “superior 
officer of police.” Obstruction to inspectors or 
constables doing their duty is a misdemeanour. 

(2) In examining the police constable is at a 
disadvantage, as he is instructed to caution before 
arresting his victim. Purely inquisitory legal 
proceedings are rare ; of those that do exist, public 
inquests by coroners, or by a J.P. in pursuance of 
the extraordinary Explosives Act 1883, are — 
X^rivate examinations by factory inspectors, public 
enquiries by board of trade or home office into 
accidents are not, assisted by police constables. 

(3) As for arrest, the citizen can only arrest 
suspected felons if a felony has been committed, 
and red-handed misdemeanants if dangerous, and 
must arrest only if a constable requests liim {Laio 
Reports, i. C. C. B. 20). In addition to this, 
pawnbrokers, railway-guards, workhouse-masters, 
landowners and their keepers have certain powers 
in certain cases. In a^l these cases and some 
others the constable has a duty and there is no 
“if.” An equal duty to inform against or arrest 
lunatics at large is cast on overseers, relieving 
officers, and constables by the Lunacy Act, 1890. 

In 1895 the constable arrested eight out of nine 
bad, t.e. indictable criminals, on his own respon- 
sibility. The inspector constable also admits 
trivial misdemeanants to bail before summary 
hearing. (4) “As to accusation — unless there is a 
special inspector charged with the duty, the head 
of the local police usually prosecutes oiTences in 
public places which come under his notice. As 
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accuser and witness lie has in theor^r no advantage. 
Local heads of police also report crimes and 
offences to the treasury solicitor -who is directed by 
the attorney -general to prosecute capital cases, 
governmental cases, our “ police politique ” cases 
reported to him by judges, etc, — amounting in 
all to about 1 per cent of the bad, i.e, indictable 
crimes in 1895. There is nothing in England 
like the Scotch procurator-fiscal or Irish attorney- 
general, who cover the whole or nearly the whole 
field of crime. (5) Provision against or in case 
of accidents is made by county and town councils, 
by their fire brigades and by so many other 
public local bodies, that the lost and found 
property office at Scotland Yard, the stretcher 
and necessary addresses in each station, the help to 
the man suddenly taken ill or strayed child, are 
slender reminiscences of a time when police was the 
sole weapon with which society fought accideuts- 
(6) Orders^ etc. — “Chief officers of police” license 
pedlars, hawkers, and sweeps ; and in the London 
metropolis the chief commissioner licenses cah 
and omnibns drivers ; and orders certain traffic 
or all throngh traffic out of certain streets at 
certain times. Otherwise bye-laws, orders, and 
licenses, with one or two exceptions reserved to the 
J.P., have drifted away to elective bodies. (7) 
In ciml process police constables execute the dis- 
tress warrant by which the J.P. enforces payment 
of rates, fines, and compensation. Indeed the 
constable and J.P. are for practical purposes 
co-extensive ; consequently recent statutes which 
give to the J. P. certain landlord and tenant dis- 
putes where the tenant’s rent is under £20 per 
annum, and the settlement of wage disputes of 
London bargemen, have made the police con- 
stable intrude into an arena for which he is unfit. 
(8) Arm and discipline. — Unlike the foreign 
gendarmes and Boyal Irish Constabulary (outside 
Dublin) the English p&lice force is non-military, 
does not live in barracks, and is usually unarmed 
except with a hidden truncheon. A month’s notice 
of resignation is required under a penalty of £5 
ph(,s arrears ; neglect of duty is punishable by a 
£10 fine or a month’s hard labour. In Ireland a 
£5 fine is inflicted for the latter, a £10 fine or 
three months’ hard labour for the former offence. 
Both in Ireland and England J.P.s — i.e. the 
masters — impose the penalty on the men, hut 
after judicial process, 

[For history and theory see P. Colqnhoun, 
Treatise on the Police of the MetropoliSf 1796. — 
J, Toulmin Smith, The Parish, 1857. — B. Gneist, 
History of the Mnglish Constitution, translated by 
P. A. Ashworth, 1891. — F. W. Maitland, 
mid Police, 1885. — Shaw, MunicipaZ Government 
in Great Britain, 1895. For present lav? and 
facts see Hay craft. Powers of the Police, 1897. — 
C. M. Atkinson, Magistrate^ Annual Practice 
1897. ■—’Parliamentary Reports, Annual Judicial 
Statistics. 'I 

The Policeman in France. — The French separate 
administrative from judicial police, the former 
preventing, the latter investigating and bringing 
before the courts, crimes and oixences. (1) The 
administrative police, if general, is exercised by 
some minister — usually the minister of the interior 
or home office, who instructs and orders his inferiors 


with or wdthout the helj> of the council of state ; 
but licensing of plays is assigned to the minister 
of education ; inspection of weights, haeasures, 
and insanitary food to the minister of commerce ; 
highways and public vehicles to the minister of 
public works, etc. Each minister acts as agent of 
the president of the republic. Outside Paris, the 
president nominates prefects of departments, who, 
with or without the help of the selected conseil- 
general of the department — tissue to the public 
bye-laws, arrHes r^gl&nientaures, or orders and 
licenses, arreUs individuels, as to slaughter of 
diseased animals, precautions against fire, etc. , sub- 
ject to the veto of the minister concerned. “ Com- 
missaries of Police,” nominated by the prefect 
in towns of less than 6000 inhabitants, otherwise 
by the president, have jurisdiction over the town 
or commune to which, or to part of which, they 
are attached. There must be one for a town of 
5000 to 10,000 ; and one more for each additional 
10,000 inhabitants. They act under the prefect 
in “ general ” and under the mayor in “ municipal ” 
police ; and can command the services of the 
watchmen and keepers, hut can only “request” 
officers of gendarmerie to help them. Mayors are 
unpaid, and elected by and from the elected town 
or communal council. In general police they are 
agents of the prefect, bnt are heads of “ municipal ” 
police, streets, public health, repairs, etc. They 
issue to the public bye-laws and orders subject to 
the prefect’s veto ; but in local finance, public 
works, and property, are subject to “ the controul ” 
but never to ‘ ‘ the authority ” of the town or com- 
munal council. They appoint “keepers,” parches 
champUres et forestiers, who patrol and look after 
parks, forests, harvests, etc., and are under “sur- 
veillance ” of the gendarmerie ; and if urban, 
they appoint watchmen, agents de police, whose 
organisation is settled in large capital towns by 
the president, and being borrowed from Eng- 
land, always follo’ws the English patterns of 1829- 
1835 — thus their officers are superintendents 
(chefs), inspectors, and brigadiers, and they 
patrol the streets unarmed, and besides keeping 
the peace, relieve in cases of things lost or found, 
accidents, ignorance of the way, etc. Fire 
brigades are organised by communes and towns, 
under orders from the prefect, the superior officers 
heiug nominated by the president, and the 
members being soldiers under military law but 
subject as to their duties to the home office. 
The gendarmerie is the old feudal, then monarchic 
force ; now it is, like the fire brigade, a military 
force told off to public duties anywhere, under 
the civil ministries ; unlike the Prussian gendar- 
merie, it is also under the war office ; it patrols 
town and country, but looks especially after the 
country, and acts under its officers, whose prefect 
or commissary “ requests ” the officers to act. 

In the above sketch sub-prefects of arrondisse- 
ments, and their elected councils, often thrust in 
between mayor and prefect, deputy mayors and 
different kinds of commissaries, are omittea. 
Again, the president usually acts on the advice of 
the home oflice. Again, the elected coiiiieils, 
originally financial and consultative, have only 
since 1884 advanced to the stage of “contronling ’’ 
(they can never dictate to) the official in certain 
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cases. Again, before 1884, the mayor was a 
nominee of tlie president in important to%vns, and 
could not nominate his keepers and watchmen. 
Farther, Paris is differently constituted. In Paris, 
two co-ordinate functionaries, the prefect of police 
and of the Seine, perform the duties usually 
associated vdth general and municipal police 
respectively ; the gendarmes are called the 
garde repii'blicaine ; there are 75 commissaries 
attached to 80 quarters ; there are 80 police sta- 
tions in each quarter, under an ofjicier de who 
can command three brigades of watchmen (called 
“ wardens of the peace,” gardiens de la paix) ; 
and there are other commissaries and brigades 
told off to special duties ; the superintendent of 
the watch men is appointed by the prelect of 
police, and the officiers de paix by the home 
office [lieglermnt general^ 30, 4, 1SS7). Lastly, 
inspectors of factories, whose functions since 1893 
are enlarged, and of ^'eights and measures, sur- 
veyors of bridges, and the like, who are directly 
under the central administration, are classed as 
‘‘special police subordinates.” 

To sum lip : admmistrative police occupies the 
entire ground of local government, less finance and 
education. It is a bureaucratic hierarchy in which 
executive virtue descends drop by drop from the 
president down to the humblest gamekeeper ; and 
the inferior showers back incessant reports on his 
immediate superiors. But there are two qualifica- 
tions. The mayor is now in reality as well as in 
name an independent centre, whence the powers of 
municipal police radiate. Kepresentative councils 
have begun to encroach upon personal power, and 
in spite of their centralisation there are always two 
rows of police subordinates — civil and military — 
and the urban and rural civil police subordinates 
differ in origin and essentials. 

(2) The judicial police include the procureur- 
general, procureurs de la Eepublique, juges d’in- 
struction and juges de paix, in addition to the 
admmistrative police. Their duties are as follows : 
— {a) Force — Every policeman must take a 
criminal caught red-handed, etc. — the etc. is im- 
portant — before the public prosecutor ; but so 
must every one if requested {Co. Fhi. 475, 12''). 
In other cases a police officer, i.e. procurenr, juge, 
prefet, wdio never acts excejjt sometimes in Paris, 
commissary, mayor, or officer of gendarmes, issues, 
and serves, and enforces by a common policeman, 
or usher of the court, summonses and warrants. 
It is a minor crime to obstruct a policeman or 
any one when doing their duty {ih. 222-24) ; (&) 
Invest, igcUion — On receipt of a written informa- 
tion by any one, whether aggrieved or not, the 
policeman questions the suspect, and examines 
witnesses in private. But oniy^ the police officer 
can invade houses ; {c) Proof — Watchmen may 
investigate but cannot “prove.” Again, sub- 
officers of gendarmes, keepers, “special policemen,” 
and revenue officers, may prove certain offences 
and minor crimes. Again, officers other than the 
“procureurs,” or “juges d’mstruction ” prove 
“offences,” and, where the crimmal is caught 
red-handed, etc., crimes ; otherwise the procureurs, 
or juges d’instruction act or appoint deputies to 
act for them. His “proof” is signed by the 
officer, though he need not write it, and has at 


least the eftects of a rule nisi. It is a summary 
of evidence as well as evidence. In this stage (c) 
the policeman has passed from administrator — 
through two chrysalis stages [a] and (6)— into a 
full-fledged member of the judicial police ; {d) 
Triof as a rule takes place before the juge de 
paix, or mayor, sitting as “juge de police,” 
in the case of ofibiices, proof and trial often take 
place at the same sitting, before the juge d’iiistruc- 
tion in the case of minor crimes, before the assize 
courts in the case of major crimes. Although 
the “juge” thus suffers a further metamorphosis 
from public prosecutor into judge, these two func- 
tions must be represented by difierent persons in 
any one cause, (e) Some questions, e.g. financial 
assessments and some offences, e.g. public nuisances 
which require an order for removal, or for pay- 
ment for removal, never come before any court, 
but the administration makes and vindicates the 
law. (/) Civil process is as a rule kex3t distinct, 
but keepers are made bailiffs of fruit, etc. 

The police subordinates are qiiiclv - change 
artists — inspectors and detectives, servants of 
home office and the court, accusers, judges, 
soldiers — anything and everything by turns on a 
small scale. [F. Brayer, Fictionnaire G^n^rcd de la 
police administrative et judiciaire. — M. Block, 
Dictionnaire Geniral de V Administration Fran- 
c/iise. — G. Meyer, Lehrhuch des Verwaltungs- 
Ilechts, 1893. — A. Shaw, Municipal Government 
in Continental Fwrope^ 1895. — H. de Grais, 
Eandbuchder Verfassmig und Verwaltung, 1897.] 

J. D. E. 
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It is not intended in this article to give a 
summary of the descriptions and theories that 
are now commonly found in treatises on politi- 
cal economy ; since such a summary, consider- 
ing the extent and variety of the questions 
which the subject is generally held to include, 
and the fulness of treatment which has now 
become customary, could hardly be more than 
a dry and iminstructive table of contents. 
What is proposed here is rather a brief 
discussion of the scope and method of the 
study, sufficient to indkate clearly the points 
at which controversies ailse ; and, without 
deciding dogmaticaUy any questions of im- 
portance on which competent thinkers are 
still disagreed, to contribute, if possible, to 
the exclusion of disputes arising from mere 
misunderstanding, narrowness of view, or 
confusion of thought. 

I. Scope. The first thing is to define the 
subject of inquiry. This task is rendered a 
little difficult by the important changes that 
have taken place in the meaning-^., of the 
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term 'Apolitical economy,” as used by lead- 
ing writers, since it was first employed to 
denote tlie subject of a systematic treatise. 
Originally political economy was — as its name 
suggests — conceived to be tlie common j)ortion 
of two arts, a‘ economy in general” and the 
art of government. Economy in general” 
was the art of regulating the employment of a 
family, or other group of human beings, so as 
to provide for all the wants of its members with 
prudence and frugality. ‘Apolitical economy,” 
accordingly, was conceived as the same art in 
its application to the group of human beings 
forming a political society or state. It was 
tlins concerned with what v;as regarded as the 
chief domestic business of a statesman, whose 
aim should be, like a good father of a family, 
to provide everything necessary for supplying 
the wants of the society and its members, and 
to regulate the employment of the latter with 
a view to this end ; due regard being had to 
the spirit, manners, habits, and customs of his 
people, and, in a free country, to their con- 
stitutional rights and liberties. This is {e.g.) 
the account of the subject given by Sir James 
Steijaet in his treatise {An Inqidry into the 
Pfinciples of Political Economy) ^ published in 
1767, nine years before the Wealth of Nations. 
Before the close, indeed, of the 18th century, 
a very different view of a statesman’s duties, in 
relation to industry and trade, had begun to 
be widely taken, under the influence first of the 
Physiooeats and afterwards of Adam 

SiMiTH. Still, notwithstanding this funda- 
mental change of opinion as to the maxims 
of economic policy, the current conception of 
political economy as a branch of the art of 
government is definitely retained by Adam 
Smith. A < Political economy,” he says, a « pro- 

poses distinct objects ; first to provide 
a plentiful revenue or subsistence for the 
people, or more properly, to enable them to 
provide a revenue or subsistence for themselves ; 
and secondly, to supply the state or common 
weal with a revenue sufficient for the public 
service. It proposes to enrich both the people 
and the sovereign.” This definition, however, 
of the scope of the study is not given till the 
commencement of the fourth book of the Wealth 
of Nations : the first two books are occupied in 
expounding the “causes of the improvement” 
which the power of Civilisation brings about 
“ in the productive powers ” of a nation’s 
labour — independently of the fostering care 
of government ; the “ order according to which 
this produce is naturally distributed among tlie 
different ranks and conditions of men in the 
society ” ; and, in particular, the effects of the 
accumulation of capital, and of the difierent 
forms Tv^hich capital “ xiaturally ” assumes. It 
is on the basis of this analysis of the “natural” 
process of production, distribution, and ex- 
change of -wealth that Adam Smith proceeds 
YOL. III. 


to frame, in the fourth book, his elaborate 
indictment of all endeavours of government, 
whether by special encouragements or special 
restrictions, to allot to a particular species 
of industry a greater or lesser share of the 
capital of the society than would naturally 
go to it. Af_^p systems of either preference or 
restraint being thus completely taken aw^ay,” 
the old conception of the art of political 
economy finds its main content withdrawn 
from it : the sovereign and the statesman 
are “completely disebarged from the duty of 
superintending the industry of private people 
and of directing it towards the employ in ents 
most suitable to the interests of the society.” 
This being so, it is easy to understand how, 
under the infiuence of Adam Smith’s epoch- 
making book, a new meaning was given to 
the old term “political economy”: the study 
so called came to he viewed not as an investi- 
gation of the manner in which a statesman 
ought to regulate industry and trade, but of 
the manner in which industry and trade would 
regulate themselves if the statesman would only 
abstain from ill-advised meddling. Political 
economy, in short, came to be conceived— -if 
we may apply a distinction that was not used 
with precision till later — as a part of the science 
of human society, rather than a part of the art 
of government ; the guidance which the science 
had to give to government being, apart from 
questions of taxation, mainly summed up in the 
simple phrase “Hands oif!” The sovereign 
was, indeed, left with the very important duties 
of guarding the community against invasion from 
wdthout and maintaining an exact administration 
of justice w'ithin it ; hut, indispensable as these 
functions clearly were to the well-being of 
industry and commerce, it was not held to be 
within the purview of political economy to lay 
down principles for their discharge. 

This changed view of the scope of the study 
soon found clear and distinct expression in the 
writings of the disciples of Adam Smith. In 
the influential systematic treatise of J. B. Say 
(1803) political economy is defined simply as 
“the science which treats of wealth”; and 
Government is merely viewed as a great con- 
sumer, whose needs have to be supplied by 
taxes and loans. Similarly, the very title of 
Rioaedo’s exmeh- making work, Principles of 
Political Economy and TaxaUon^ seems to imply 
that the only legitimate function of goveniment 
which he discusses — taxation— is hardly re- 
garded by him as strictly belonging to poli- 
tical economy.” It is true that, so late as 
1821, James Mill began his Elements of Poli- 
tical Economy with the old comparison 
“Political economy,” he says, a- is to the state 
what domestic economy is to the family ” : . . . 
and just as “ tiie art of him vrho manages a 
family consists in regulating the supply or 
consumption of those things which cannot be 
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produced but witb cost/' so ‘‘the same is tbe 
case witli political economy.” But, at the 
same time, the declared aim of liis treatise is 
only *‘to ascertain tlie laws,” — meaning laws 
of nature, not laws of man, — wliicli regulate tlie 
production, distribution, exchange, and con- 
sumption of commodities that cannot be 
obtained without human labour ; that is, 
James iMlll introduces the subject as an art, 
and then proceeds to announce that it will be 
treated as a science. With more clearness of 
view, N. W. Senior, in 1837, saw the necessity 
of dividing the ‘‘science of political economy” 
into two great branches : (1) the theoretical, 
which “explains the nature, production, and 
distribution of wealth” ; and (2) the practical, 
of which the office is to “ascertain what 
institutions are most favourable to wealth.” 
And some years later, in a compendious treatise 
on political economy, as a “ pure science ” 
(written originally for the JEncydopedia Metro- 
polUana), Senior, with a consciousness that 
he w'as narrowing the traditional meaning of 
the term, proposed to confine the name of 
political economy to the theoretical branch of 
the subject ; leaving the practical branch to 
be absorbed in tlie general art of government. 
As this view of the scope of the study became, 
on the whole, the prevalent view among 
English economists, it may be convenient to 
examine briefly the arguments by which 
Senior jnstifies the innovation. He begins 
by fully recognising the importance of the 
questions which the practical branch of pioli- 
tical economy, as previously conceived, at- 
tempts to answer. Inquiries, he says, as to 
the means by which the industry of man 
may be rendered more productive by the ac- 
tion of government, the distribution of w^ealth 
most desirable in a given state of society, the 
means by which any given country may facili- 
tate such a distribution — such inquiries are 
undoubtedly of great interest. But they “no 
more form part of the science of political 
economy than navigation forms part of the 
science of astronomy. The principles supplied 
by political economy are indeed necessary 
elements in their solution, but they are not the 
only or even the most important elements. . . . 
The}^ involve, as their general premises, the 
consideration of the whole theory of morals of 
government, and of civil and criminal legisla- 
tion ; and for their particular premises, a 
Iviiowiedge of all the facts which affect the 
community which the economist proposes to 
influence.” The statesman, he ex|)lains, who 
has practically to solve these questions, must 
consider all the causes which may promote 
or impede the general welfare of the society for 
wliicli he proposes to legislate ; the political 
economist, whose systeinatic attention has been 
concentrated on wealth, ‘ ‘ has considered only 
one, though the most important, of those 


causes”: accordingly his scientific conclusions, 
however true, “do not authorise him in adding 
a single syllable of advice.” His business as a 
political economist “ is neither to recommend 
nor to dissuade, but to state general principles 
which it is fatal to neglect, but neither advis- 
able nor perhaps practicable to use as the sole 
or even the principal guides in the conduct of 
affairs.” Substantially the same view was 
expressly adopted by J. S. Mill, though the 
plan of his popular and influential Trindples of 
Political Economy is not framed in accordance 
with it. With characteristic eclecticism, while 
he includes in his treatise a discussion of the 
questions of the old art of political economy 
— even with some startling enlargements — he 
does not introduce these discussions as be- 
longing to political economy strictly : hut 
as mingling political economy with social 
philosophy. The same view was also effec- 
tively expounded, some years later, by J. E. 
Cairnes in his Lectures on the Character and 
Logical Method of Political Economy, with 
still more pronounced antagonism to the older 
view than even Senior had shown. ‘ ‘ Political 
economy,” says Cairnes, “stands neutral be- 
tween competing social schemes, as the science 
of mechanics stands neutral between competing 
plans of railway construction, as chemistry 
stands neutral between competing plans of 
sanitary improvement ” : it has, accordingly, 
“nothing to do with laissez faireP And 
since Cairnes, the majority of English writers 
who have regarded political economy as a 
scientific study have taken substantially the 
same view of its scope. 

There is no doubt much force in the argu- 
ments of these wuiters, so far as they tend to 
the conclusion that the art of political economy, 
according to Adam Smith’s use of the term, 
cannot be completely separated from the 
general art of government. It is certainly true 
that in deciding practical questions of public 
finance — or of governmental action, in matters 
of industry and trade, on other than financial 
grounds — it is often necessary to take into 
account other considerations besides the effects 
of the proposed measures on the production 
and distribution of wealth ; and that sometimes 
these other considerations are more important 
than those wdth which political economy is 
concerned. But to refu«e therefore to recognise 
an art of political economy at all, even as a 
partially distinct branch of a larger whole, was 
a more drastic measure than these arguments 
justified ; and it was certainly exposed to the 
drawbacks involved in any attempt to change 
the long-established meaning of a familiar term. 
To tell the readers of Adam Smith— for the 
Wealth of Pfations has never ceased to be widely 
read — that ^ ‘ political economy has nothing to 
do with laisser faire/* was too daring a 
paradox ; and it certainly has not been very 
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successful in dispelling the popular confusion 
between theory and practice which it ^Yas 
intended to clear away. The “laws of political 
economy” are still liable to he “disobeyed” in 
the ordinary discourse even of well-educated 
persons ; indeed in 188S, an eminent judge 
(Lord Braniwell), presiding over the economic 
section of the British Association at Batli, 
enunciated with conlident brevity the old- 
fashioned view of the subject. “ What rvill be 
the best way to add to the wealth of a society 
must be a subject of study by that society, 
which w'ill lay down rules — that is make laws — 
for the purpose ; and this is political economy. 
Adam Smith was not the first political econo- 
mist, thougli well called the father of those rules 
which now prevail. But rules for the purpose 
existed before him, the great objection to them 
being that most of them rvere wu'ong. There 
■was a law that the dead should be buried in 
'woollen . . . laws were made for fixing wages 
. . . law's against regrating and forestalling 
. . . usury la,ws . . . you cannot deny that 
these V'ere economical laws hccause you think 
them wrong.” Tliere can he no doubt that the 
interest of Adam Smith’s book for ordinary 
readers is largely due to the decisiveness with 
w'hich he oilers to statesmen the kind of 
practical counsels which, according to Senior 
and Cairnes, lie ought carefully to have ab- 
stained from giving ; perhaps tliereforc, in view 
of long-established usage, it wdll be found more 
easy to avoid any confusion between “Ta'ivs of 
nature” and “laws of Iminan legislation” in 
relation to tlie iiroductioii and distribution 
of -wealth, if we grant the studjr of both a 
place ^vithin the pale of political economy, 
•while carefully distingirishing the science or 
theoretical branch of the subject from the art 
or practical branch. 

And this conclusion '^vill receive further 
support if •we see reason to regard the 
science of political economy as only a par- 
tially distinct branch of the general science of 
society, just as the art is only a partially 
distinct branch of the general art of govern- 
ment. This, no doubt, -was not the vie-w 
taken by Senior, Caiimes, and tbeir follow'ers. 
According to the former, -while the -sciences 
which supply the rational basis for the art 
of government have premises drawn from an 
infinite variety of plffenomena, the premises 
of the science of "political economy consist 
of a very few general propositions ; from 
which, as he holds, the political economist 
can dra-iv conclusions universally true in 
respect of the production of wealth, and 
as regards its distribution, can at any rate 
“lay down the natural state of tilings as a 
general rule,” "without turning his attention 
to any elements . of social life beyond .the;- 
process of producing and exchanging wealth. 
The scientific value of such deductive reason- 


ings will be considered later ; what we have 
no-w to observe — a point apparently o-jv-rlooked 
by Senior and Cairnes — is that the ‘practical 
arguments in favour of the “system of natural 
liberty,” urged h}^ Adam Smith and his succes- 
sors, may similarly he presented as deductions 
Irom a few premises, representing familiar facts 
of hmnan experience and not i-equiring any 
■wide study of social phenomena. Thus it 
may he argued, first, that from the univers- 
ality of the desire for wealth, tire superior 
oirportunifcies that each individual has — as 
compared w-itli any other person — of learning 
wdiat conduces best to the satisfaction of his 
wants, and the keener concern he has for snch 
satisfaction, any sane adult may he expected to 
discover and aim at his own economic interests 
better than government 'will do this for him. 
Then, this being granted, it may be argued 
secondly that consumers in geiieral — i.e. the 
members of the community generally in the 
character of consumers — seeking each bis own 
interest intelligently, will cause an effectual 
demand Ibr dilfereiit kinds of products and 
services, in proportion to their utility to 
society ; "wliile producers generally, seeking 
each his own interest intelligently, will be 
led to supply tins demand in the most 
economic way, each one training liirnself or 
being tiviined by bis parents lor the most 
useful, and therefore best rewarded, services 
for which he is adapted. Then, keeping 
within the same narrow lines of analysis 
and deduction, we may show how in certain 
cases, such as that of industrial monopoly, the 
general argument for the coincidence ol“ private 
interest with the interest of the community 
fails. All these arguments may be worked 
out in considerable detail, without touching on 
any social facts beyond those considered in 
the science delineated by Senior — the nature 
of wealth, the general causes of changes in 
the value of purchasable commodities, the . 
universal desire to obtain such commodities 
at the least possible sacrifice, and the rational 
activities to which this desire may be assumed 
to pirornpt intelligent persons under various 
conditio]is. 

It will be replied that this kind of general 
reasoning cannot b^r itself enable us to solve 
any of the practical problems of economic legis- 
lation ; because such problems, as Cairnes says, 
often “present other aspects than the purely 
economical — political, moral, ediieational, art- 
istic aspects ; — and these may involve conse- 
quences so weighty as to tiini the scale against 
purely economic solutions.” In saying, how- 
ever, that there are “ few ” practical problems 
which do not present extra-economical aspects, 
Cairnes seems to go too far; .since there are 
certainly some important departments of eco- 
nomic legislation, banking and currency, 
in which a statesman would iistiallv come to 
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Ills conclusions on purely economic grounds. 
Still no doubt bis statement is largely true ; 
even in matters of taxation and public finance, 
other than strictly economic aims have often 
to be tahen into account, — for instance the 
actual plan of taxation in England is partly 
determined by the general conviction that 
alcoholic drinking is dangerous to health and 
morals. But, granting that effects not strictly 
economic have to be taken into account in some 
of the concrete problems belonging to the prac- 
tical branch of political economy, it is no less 
true that in some of the concrete problems of 
economic science causes not strictly economic 
cannot be overlooked. Suppose, for instance — 
to take the leading question of the Wealth of 
Rations , — we compare the productiveness of the 
labours of one country at the present time with 
that of another, or with the productiveness of 
its own labour at an earlier period — there is 
no one of the extra -economical elements of 
social life mentioned by Cairnes which may 
not come into consideration ; political systems, 
moral opinions and habits, educational methods, 
artistic faculties and tastes, each in turn may 
become important. And no general rule can 
be laid down as to the extent to which these 
other elements are to be taken into account ; 
since their relations to industry and trade 
vary indefinitely in closeness and importance 
in different economic inquiries. 

The difficulty of completely separating the 
science of political economy from the general 
science of society may be illustrated by 
examining more closely the definition of the 
social relations and activities with which 
political economy is primarily concerned. 
From Adam Smith downwards they have 
been comnioniy conceived as actmties and 
relations connected with wealth ; and by 
wiiters of this century have usually been 
classed under the four heads — Production, 
Distribution, Exchange, and Consumption ; or 
under three of the four, one or other of the 
last two being often omitted as a separate head. 
This division of subjects is perhaps a little 
coniusing, as it is partly understood to re- 
present a division of processes ; the machinery 
of exchange — bills, currency, banking — being 
commonly treated under the third head. But 
■when wealth is said to be ‘‘produced” by human 
labour, it is not niatter that is brought into 
existence but some adaptation of external matter 
to human needs and desires ; and this adapta- 
tion is carried on through the whole process of 
conveyance and exchange, until the “ product ” 
passes into the consumers’ possession and political 
economy hands it over to domestic economy. So 
again Distribiitioii—the division of the produce 
into the shares distinguished as wages, rent, 
interest, profit--is mainly performed through 
Exchange, so far as it is an actual and not 
merely ideal dmsion. But when we look 


closer at the fircts denoted by these two latter 
terms, we see that what is distributed through 
exchange in modern communities is not merely 
the aggregate of material commodities which 
we commonly call the ‘ ‘ produce ” of labour * 
but also the services of professional persons 
— physicians, lawyers, ministers of religion, 
educators, actors, etc. — whose labour is not 
spent in adapting external matter to liiiman 
needs and desires, but in ministering to those 
needs and desires in some other way. Now 
if the political economist were to extend his 
inquiries to the causes -which render the supply 
of medical, legal, educational, ecclesiastical, and 
dramatic services more ample or better in quality 
in one age and country than in another, his 
science could hardly be prevented from becominr,' 
almost coextensive with the general science of 
society ; especially if he also included govern- 
mental services, which in modern communities 
are mostly paid, and may legitimately be re- 
garded as obtained by the public in exchange, 
for part of the proceeds of the taxes. This ex- 
tension of the subject is avoided, in treating 
the topic of Production, by confining attention 
primarily to the application of human labour 
to external matter ; and only, under this 
head, taking note of educational or medical 
services, or the activities connected with the 
administration of justice, so far as they have 
an important bearing on the efficiency of 
industry in the narrower sense. But from 
the point of view of Distribution and Ex- 
change a somewhat wider survey is properly 
taken ; as the economic aspect of other social 
activities — at any rate so far as their re- 
muneration is determined by competition and 
free contract — cannot be excluded from con- 
sideration without obvious incompleteness. For 
instance, in investigating the causes that deter- 
mine the amount of employers’ profits, the 
competition of the professions with business 
for men of ability is an element that cannot 
be ignored. 

To sum up : Political economjg as commonly 
studied, has included a theoretical and a practi- 
cal branch, which it is important to distinguish 
clearly, since there is a popular disposition to- 
confound then respective premises and conclu- 
sions. For brevity, it seems convenient to refer 
to them as the science and the art of political 
economy ; the latter befog historically the sub- 
ject to which the term w^as mainly applied in 
its earlier use, whereas among English political 
economists of the present century there has. 
been a tendency to restrict it to the former. 
The science of political economy deals with a 
certain class of social activities and relations, 
the study of wdiich can with advantage be 
partially separated from the study of the rest ; 
but the separation is only partial, most otlier 
social activities having, as competitively re- 
munerated, an economic aspect, as well as- 
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more or less influence on tlie activities witL 
wliicli political economy is more specially 
•concerned. The degnee of separation between 
the science of political economy and the 
general science of society it is well to leave 
somewhat indefinite, partly because it differs 
importantly in different inquiries, partly 
because the general science of society is 
at present in a rudimentary condition and 
struggling towards a fuller development, — each 
step in which is not unlikely to alter some- 
what its actual relations to the special 
sciences which are, ideally speaking, its 
branches. 

Similarly the art of political economy, which 
deals wuth a special department of governmental 
interference, designed to improve either the 
social production of wealth or its distribution, 
may be partially, but only partially, separated 
from the general art of legislation or government. 
Here, again, the degree of separation varies con- 
siderably according to the nature of the problems 
considered ; but on the whole the connection 
of the art with the more comprehensive art of 
which it is a part is closer than the corresponding 
connection in the case of the science. This is 
partly due to the fact that the general art of 
■government, though its development is not very 
advanced, has hitherto received considerably 
more attention than the general science of 
society. H. s. 

II. Method. In the discussion of the scope 
of political economy we have had to anticipate 
in some ineasui’e the discussion of its method, 
since the two questions cannot be altogether 
separated. We now pass to concentrate atten- 
tion on the latter question, on which express 
differences of opinion have been more strongly 
accentuated. Whether the method of political 
economy is “inductive” or “deductive,” and if 
inductive, how far it is “historical, ” and wdiether 
so far as it is deductive it is ‘ ‘ hypothetical ” or 
“positive,” and to what extent its more exact 
reasonings ought to assume a mathematical form 
— these questions have, in times not long past, 
given rise to ])rolonged and sometimes bitter 
controversy. The polemical treatment of them, 
however, in England at least, seems lately to 
have given way to a general prevalence of a 
more balanced and conciliatory view ; and in fact 
the long sustainment ^>1 the controversy seems 

have been partly due to misuiiticrstandings 
and eoniusions, and partly to inadvertence in 
applying to the whole of the subject general 
statements that are only true of sovic of the 
reasonings included in it. 

The most fundameiital misunderstanding 
a[njcars to have arisen from a confusion 
between the metliod of the science and the 
method of the art, as above distinguished. 
Two distinct ]>roposiTions, one being important 
as a premise in the deductive reasonings of the 
science, the other in the rationaJe of the leading 


rules of the art, have been more or less blended 
together — under some such name as individual- 
ism or economic egoism — or at any rate regarded 
as logically inseparable, and forming part of one 
doctrine. Whereas in reality, though there is 
a certain affinity between them, there is no sort 
of logical connection ; and though each of them 
is only true with important limitations and 
qualifications, the required limitations are quite 
different in the two cases. The first is the 
proposition, stated with varying amounts of 
qualification, that the “EcojfOMic Max,” — i.e. 
the human being that political economy assmnes 
to be normal — always prefers a greater apparent 
gain to a less, and prefers to attain any desired 
result with the least x^ossihle apparent loss or 
labour. The second is the proposition tliat the 
best possible result will be attained, so far at 
least as the production and distribution of 
wealth are concerned, if the individual is left 
free to regulate his own activities for the supply 
of his own wants, within the limits necessary 
to secure a like freedom to all other individuals. 
It is obvious that the second proposition does 
not follow from the first, since the economic 
individual may be deceived by appearances, or 
his interests may clash with the interests of the 
community. It is obvious too tliat they belong 
to entirely different departments of inquiry — 
the first gives information as to what happens, 
■without pronouncing whether it is good or bad ; 
the second judges that what happens or would 
hap)pen under certain conditions is the best 
thing that could happen. Accordingly the 
first is important in explaining scientifically the 
facts of economic experience, but has no-thing 
to do with economic ideals or rules of govern- 
mental action in economic matters ; while the 
second leads immediately to a fundamental 
maxim of policy. 

Let us for the present confine our attention 
to the science. Here the primar}^ issue of 
importance is not whether the method of 
economic science is purely inductive or purely 
deductive ; since the prevision characteristic 
of science necessarily involves some deduction, 
while the artificially simplified type of human 
action and social relations, with which de- 
ductive reasoning starts, is necessarily formed 
from observation and induction. The question 
is rather whether useful results arc to be obtained 
by simple deduction from pro}>ositions — like the 
first of the two above given — generalised witliout 
laborious or systematic induction from familiar 
facts of ordinary experience. This is what; the 
deductive economists contend ; and perhaps we 
may say that the contention w’ould never have 
been disputed if it had been limited to a 
certain class of questions, aud not apparently 
put fonvard as a compendious account of the 
whole metliod of economic science. As so 
put forward, it is contradicted by the con- 
tiimal x>i‘actice, and sometimes by the expre.<s 
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admissions, of the most dednctiye economists. 
It will always be found that the conclusions 
deductiyely obtained from premises of the 
kind above indicated are either (1) of a 
very general kind, chieily valuable in a 
preliminary survey of economic activities ; or 
(2) so far as they are more particular are 
merely abstract and hypothetical, rer[uiring 
further knowledge only obtainable by induc- 
tion before they can be effectively applied 
to the explanation of concrete facts. 

To show this, it may he convenient to 
quote the ‘^Mnry few general propositions” 
which Senior, wdiO is perhaps the clearest 
example in England of the extreme deductive 
view, regards as the premises ” of the 
political economist. They are these : 

1. Tliat every man desires to obtai]i additional 
wealth with as little sacrilice as possible. 

2. That the population of the world is limited 
only by moral or physical evil, or by fear of 
a defioieney of those articles of Avealth Avhich 
the habits of the individuals of each class of 
its inhabitants lead them to require. 

3. That the powers of labour, and of the 
other instruments which produce Acealtli, 
may be indefinitely increased by using their 
products as a means of further production. 

4. That, agricultural skill remaining the same, 
additional labour employed on the land witliin 
a given district produces in general a less 
proportionate return ; or, in other Avords, 
that though, Avitli every increase of the 
labour bestoAved, the aggregate return is 
increased, the increase in the return is 
not proportional to the increase of the 
labour. 

Of these propositions, the second at any rate 
can hardly be maintained to be one scarcely 
requiring proof or even formal statement” ; since 
Senior himself in justifying it has to refer to the 
systematic observations by Avhicli it has been 
“ ascertained that for considerable periods, and 
in extensive districts under temperate climates, 
the human race has douliled Avithin tAventy-ffve 
years.” And only if the limits of increase are 
left quite vague can the third and fourth pro- 
positions he said to represent “familiar facts” 
included “'witliin the previous knoAA'ledge of 
almost every man.” xilso the list is by no 
means exhaustive ; it Avonld not be possible to 
establish the most elementary minimum of 
conclusions that could be called a body of 
economic doctrine from these four piropositions 
Avithoiit several other assumptions: — e.g., as to 
the laAV of property, contract and inheritance, 
as to the gradual satiation of the desire for any 
particular commodity as its supply increases, 
and as to the knoAvledge possessed , by buyers 
and sellers in any exchange of the offers of 
other buyers and sellers of similar commodities. 
Still, speaking broadly, and omitting minor 
corrections, it may be granted that from a group 


of assumptions similar in kind to Senior’s, 
and representing like them ffrets of common 
experience, a general or typical account of the 
process of production and the determination of 
the shares of different classes of producers in a 
modern industrial coniiiiuiiity may be deduct- 
ively Avorked out. Again it may l^e admitted 
that Avith tlie same general premises a number 
of hypothetical problems may be soh^ed as to 
the economic application of capital, or the 
determination of prices, AAaiges, interest, rent, on 
the assumption of a definite set of particular 
conditions, wirying from case to case. And 
finally it cannot reasonably be denied that both 
kinds of deduction, those that are general and 
typical and those that are particular, precise, 
and hypothetical, are useful as a means of 
training tlie intellect for dealing Avith tlie 
complex detail of the questions presented by 
concrete economic facts. But Avhen Ave turn to 
any of these concrete problems — Avlien Ave try 
to explain, e.g. tlie clianges in prices, general 
and particular, during the last tAventy years, or 
the fall in the rate of interest, or tlie differences 
in the Avages in the same emjiloyment in 
different parts of England, or the differences of 
Avages or profits in different employments — it 
is at once evident that such deductions are not 
sufficient, and that further data are needed, 
only obtainable by systematic observation and 
induction. Indeed the least reflection on any 
of Senior’s four propositions Avill at once shoAV 
the need of such further data. Let us take 
the first, “That every man desires to obtain 
additional AA’ealth Avith as little sacrifice as- 
possible.” We can infer from this that, other 
things heing equal, our “economic man”AAdll 
prefer a greater gain to a less, in any sale of 
his services or of material commodities oAviied 
by him. But till Ave know AAdiat he regards as 
“sacrifices” and how he quantitatively com- 
pares different kinds of sacrifice Avith each 
other and AAuth the prospect of additional 
wealth, Ave cannot get niuch further : and 
Senior himself dwells on the “diA-ersity” that 
“exists ill the amount and the kind of tlie 
sacrifice Avhich different indmduals Avill eii- 
cou liter in the pursuit of AA^ealth.” . . . “These 
differences,” he goes on to say, “form some of 
the principal distinctions in individual and 
national character.” , B^ if so, Ave require to 
learn from observation and induction how 
different nations, or different classes of men in 
the same nation, estimate different kinds of 
sacrifice, before avg can explain (e.g.) how AA^ages 
and profits varj^ in different eniployments— 
“Avith the care and hardship, the cleanliness 
and dirtiness, the iionourableness and dis- 
honourableness of the employment,” as Adam 
Smith expresses it. And a little reflection aauII 
show that in this consideration of “sacrifice”’ 
Ave must include all the varied moth'es, higdicr 
and lower, that are actually found to conflict. 
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witli tlie desire of pecuniary gain — patriotism, 
esp'it cle corps, the unconscious influence of habit, 
conscious regard for custom or class prejudice, 
the love of independence, the love of country 
life, the taste for town amusements, regard for 
health, philanthropy, and many more. Even 
the ^‘aversion to labour” which some econo- 
mists have paralleled to the “desire of wealth,” 
cannot be treated as a uniform force, operative 
equally in all human beings at all times ; nor, 
indeed, as Senior himself admits, can the deshe 
of wealth itself be so treated. Our estimates of 
the force of all these motives, if they are to 
have any scientific value, must be formed on 
the basis of the most careful observation and 
systematic induction. The same is true of the 
conditions of knowledge — which Senior, as we 
saw, does not expressly notice. For instance, 
granting that in a perfectly organised market, 
in which the rates of all exchanges may be 
easily ascertained, the price of similar com- 
modities will be approximately the same at the 
same time, allowing for cost of conveyance ; it 
remains true that wm can only learn by observa- 
tion and induction, how far the conditions of 
mutual knowledge, in the case of the buyers and 
sellers of any particular commodity, actual^ 
approximates to those of a perlectly organised 
market. 

And on many other points of fundamental 
importance, — such as the standard of comfort 
of different classes and its degree of stability, 
the conditions under which increased remunera- 
tion tends to increase the efficiency of labour, 
the extent to wiiich po]:)ulation is limited by 
prudence or by insanitary conditions, the influ- 
ence of scarcity, whether of materials or skilled 
labour, on the cost of prodirction, the degree in 
which monopoly, wdi ether due to combination or 
otherwise, limits the effects of open competition 
— on all these points deductions from familiar 
facts of ordinary knowdedge can obviously give 
but very imperfect guidance towards the solu- 
tion of real problems. 

Almost everywhere, in short, in dealing with 
particular concrete questions of political econ- 
omy, systematic induction is needed for the 
exactest possible determination of data, as well 
as for the verilication of conclusions. 

Ill declaring that the method of political 
economy, regarded as a concrete science, is 
necessarily to a gi’e?|t extent inductive, ive also 
declare that it is necessarily historical, in a 
wide sense of the term ; the facts of wdiicli it 
seeks to ascertain the empirical laivs, in order 
to penetrate their causal connexions, are facts 
that belong to the history of human societies. 
The question can only be how for the history 
studied is recent or remote. Here, prima faciCy 
we should distinguish provinces rather than 
methods of inquiry. There can be no doubt 
that the wdiole history of human society presents 
ocoiiomio phenomena,, the investigation of wdiich, 


with a view^ to the ascertainment of their causes 
and effects, is a legitimate subject of , scientific 
curiosity ; the economic historian, so far as he 
is scientific, is obviously studying a branch of 
economic science. The only points on wdiich 
controversy can arise are (1) hoiv far the know- 
ledge of recent economic histoiqq or the methods 
useful in obtaining such knowdedge, are neciBS- 
sary or useful for the study of remote economic 
history ; and (2) conversely, how far the stud}^ 
of remote economic history tends to throw light 
on the problems of the present and the recent 
past. 

On the former question an attractive modus 
mmndi betw^een the extreme historical school 
and the deductive economists is proposed in 
Bagehot’s (posthumously published) Economic 
Studies (1880). According to this brilliant 
and penetrating writer “Eiigiish political econ- 
omy — the abstract science outlined by Adam 
Smith and constructed by Ricardo ” — is “ only 
applicable to a limited and peculiar ^vorld” ; 
it may be defined as “the science of business,” 
such as business is in societies of “growm-iip 
competitive” production and trade ; a “theory 
of commerce, as commerce tends to be more 
and more wdien capital increases and commerce 
grow’S.” It certainly seems clear tliat elaborate 
deductive reasonings, based on the easy trans- 
ferability of labour and capital from place to 
place and from employment to employment, 
are primarily applicable only to such advanced 
societies as Bagehot has in view ; and are only 
useful — if at all — as a preliminary intellectual 
exercise to the economic historian wdio is con- 
cerned with less advanced communities. But 
this hardly justifies us in adopting tlie sharp 
distinction proposed by Bagehot betw'een an 
“economic” and a “ pre-economic ” era ; or at 
any rate a thoroughly “pre-economic” society 
may with almost equal, justice be called “ pre- 
historic.” Any society that has a “history,” 
in the ordinary sense, has arrived at the stage 
of development at wddch the analysis thal 
economic science offers of the foiidameiitai 
notions of utility, %’'alue, wealth, capital, money, 
of the varyingly remunerative employment of 
man’s labour on his physical environment, and 
of the general law's determining competitive 
exchanges, must be at any rate partially appli- 
cable to it. 

How^ever, it belongs rather to the historian 
than the economist, according to the ordinarily 
recognised division of intellectual labour, to 
decide how far tliis general analysis, or any 
absti’act reasoning based on it, is useful for his 
inquiries. But it may be w’ortli while to point 
out to the more aggressive “ historicists ” that 
the more the historian establishes the independ- 
ence of his owm study,— by bringing into clear 
view the gi’eat differences between tine eeunomie 
conditions with wdiich w^e are fomiliar and those 
of earlier ages — the more, he tends 
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to establish the corresponding independence of 
the economic science which, pursued with a 
Hew to 'practice, is primarily concerned to 
understand the present. The. more effectively, 
e.p'., he proves that modern economic analysis, 
and deductions based on the assumption of free 
competition and mobility of labour, are inappli- 
cable to the study of mediieval history, the 
more improbable he makes it that the study of 
mediaeval history has any important light to 
throw on the economic problems of modern 
communities in the most advanced stage of 
development. 

Taking now the point of view of the economist 
whose primary task is to understand the pheno- 
mena of his OAVii age, we may perhaps reduce 
the area of controversy by pointing out that 
the question, how far knowledge of the past is 
important for a scientific grasp of the present, 
will naturally recei’\^e a different answer in 
relation to different inquiries. In the first 
place, it may be noted that some economic 
propositions — usually of a general and element- 
ary kind — while true in all stages of economic 
development, still find their most impressive 
verifications in stages antecedent to our own. 
For instance, the effect on price of a deficiency in 
the supply of a necessary of life, which modern 
cosmopolitan commerce tends to confine within 
narrow limits, is most strikingly manifested by 
the dearths of the middle ages. So again, the 
great epidemics of the same period, especially 
the so-called Black Death, similarly illustrate 
the power of a deficiency in the supply of 
labour to raise its value ; and the latter 
example is all the more interesting because 
of the barriers of law and custom through 
which competition had to force its way. 
Even in dealing’ with modern questions of 
a more special kind, the most impressive 
evidence may often be obtained by a retro- 
spect considerably extended, though not usu- 
ally so far as in the cases just mentioned. 
Thus it may he hoped that no modern state 
may again give such an object lesson in the 
dangers of an inconvertible paper currency as 
both France and North America provided in 
the last quarter of the 18th, ceutury ; and it 
may be hoped also that the English student 
will always have to turn to the first quarter 
of the 19 th for a full exhibition, in his own 
history, of the evils of an unguarded legal 
right to poor-relief. 

The instances above given are all useful 
to the student of the economics of advanced 
communities. But human societies are actu- 
ally coexisting in different stages of economic 
development ; and concrete economic science, 
even if pursued wfitli practical ends, cannot 
exclude from its view the economic pheuomeua 
of the less advanced ; and for these, instructive 
analogies are still more likely to he obtained , 
from the past history of societies now in the 


latest stage. Thus competent judges hold that 
it might have prevented serious mistakes in 
our government of India, if the governing 
statesmen had had before their minds the 
historical development of land-tenure, as we 
now conceive it to have taken place in 
European countiies. 

So far we have considered the relation of 
the science of political economy to economic 
history regarded as a special branch of the 
whole historical study of human society, — a 
branch which, in the division of intellectual 
labour that the progress of knowledge renders 
increasingly necessary, has, in the last genera- 
tion, attained a degree of practical independ- 
ence resembling that of (e.g.) ecclesiastical 
history. But some of those who, throughout 
this century, have from time to time announced 
the proximate triumph of history over the 
old-fashioned political economy, have rather 
had in view the general study of human 
society as a whole, treated historically, as the 
study of a process of development. It is held 
that a scientific knowledge of the fundamental 
laws of this development will enable us to 
predict in outline the future history of society ; 
and that such a general forecast must be 
more reliable, even as regards future economic 
conditions, than any predictions founded on 
a study of economic phenomena alone. There 
is much to be said for this contention, on 
the supposition that adequate scientific know- 
ledge of social development has been attained. 
But in the present condition of the general 
science of society, the controversy between 
sociologists and economists is rather like cer- 
tain disputes between European nations for 
the possession of African territory ; since it 
does not seem to relate to any region effec- 
tively occupied and cultivated by either 
science, but to a far-reaching ‘Hiinterland ” 
which it is hoped to occupy and cultivate 
hereafter. 

In considering the relation of political 
economy to histor}?’ we view it as a concrete 
science, concerned with the explanation of 
actual economic facts ; when we turn to the 
question how far its method is properly 
mathematical, our attention is chiefly directed 
to the abstract deductive reasonings em- 
ployed in such explanations. This question 
was brought into special prominence ^ for 
English students of the science by the em- 
phatic affirmation of Jevons, in his highly 
original and important Theory of Political 
(1871), that “economics, if it is to 
be a science at all, must be a mathematical 
science.” In a certain sense the affirmation is 
incontrovertible, since a main aim of economic 

i The earliest systematic application by an Hnglish- 
man of mathematic symbols to political economy would 
seem to be Whewp.ll’s mathematical exposition of some 
doctrines of political economy in the Cambridge, Philo- 
sophical TraiisaciionSy vol. iii. pp. 191-2E0. 
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science is to deteniiine the relations of varying 
quantities — e.g. to ascertain how the increase 
of the quantity of capital in a country afiects 
the rent of land and the wages of labour, how 
changes in the quantity of a commodity de- 
manded at a given price affect its actual price, 
etc. The only disputable point is how far it 
is necessary or expedient to represent these 
quantitative relations b}^ mathematical S3Tnbols 
or diagrams. The answer must obviouslj^ vary 
to a great extent with the complexity of the 
reasoning to be represented. Some quantita- 
tive deductions are so simple that it would 
be pedantic to express them otherwdse than 
in ordinary English ; some are so elaborate 
that it would be a tour de force to follow them 
without the aid of the technical language of 
inatliematicians. Between the two comes an 
intermediate class of reasonings for which the use 
of mathematical symbols or diagrams is certainly 
not indispensable, and, while most convenient 
for persons who have had a mathematical 
training, is troublesome to those who have not 
been so trained. Those economists who, while 
giving an important place to the deductive 
method, decline to adopt a formally mathe- 
matical treatment of economic problems, would 
seem to be of opinion that the deductions really 
useful, in the present state of our empirical 
knowledge, fall within this intermediate class 
in respect of elaborateness and complexity. 

What has been said of the rnetliod of economic 
science will, to a great extent, apply equally to 
the art of political economy ; since the reason- 
ings of art are siihstaiitially the same as the 
reasonings of science, so far as the selection of 
means for the attainment of the ends of art 
are concerned ; they only ditier in arrangement 
and form. The case is different vdien we attempt 
to determine the ends at which political economy, 
regarded as an art, does or ought to aim. On 
this point, however, there has not been much 
express discussion, among English economists 
at least, owing to their full— and even too 
sweeping — recognition of the subordination of 
the art of political economy to the wuder art of 
government of which it is a branch. We may 
trace, however, in the history of economic ideas, 
a gradual important change in the general con- 
ception of the ends which government ought to 
have in \deAv, in legislation or other mterference 
primarily designed^ to produce effects on the 
wealth of the communit}’'. The oldest view of 
political econoni}^ conceived it maiiiiy as a jjart 
of the art of puhlic finance ; its object was to 
make the people as rich as possible, in order 
that the funds required by government' might 
be attained as amply and as easily as possible. 
And these two objects — the provision of revenue 
or suDsistenee for the people, and the provision 
of revenue for government — are retained, as we 
have seen, in Adam Smith’s definition of the 
study ; only by this time the first object has 


come to be conceived as independent of, and 
prior to, the second. In Adam Smith’s view, 
of course, the first object would, in the main, 
be best attained by the ‘‘olwdous and simple 
sj^stem of natural liberty ” ; and we have noticed 
how the triumph of this view turned the minds 
of economists from the point of view of art to 
that of science, and led them to regard the 
investigation of the natural process of social 
production and distribution as their main 
business. Still, in deliiiiiig the object of 
political economy, the improvement of this 
process is stated as a practical end ; only, 
for half a century after Adam Smith, it is 
usually the improvement of production rather 
than distribution that is so regarded. This is 
strikingly manifested, e.g. by J. R. M'Cullooh 
in his statement of the practical aims of political 
economy. ‘^Its object,” he says, ‘‘is to point 
out the means by which the industry of man 
may be rendered most productive of wealth, to 
ascertain the circumstances most favourable to 
its accumulation, the projoortions in tiMch it is 
divided^ and the mode in which it may be most 
advantageously consumed.” Here one would 
almost say that the natural structure of the 
sentence is deliberately broken, in order to 
exclude the idea of seeking the improvement 
of distribution. But even before M‘Culiocl) 
WTote this the attention of thoughtful men 
had been strongly drawn to the shortcomings 
of the “system of natural liberty,” regarded 
from the point of view of distribution. In 
Senior’s Introductory Lecture to the University 
of Oxford in 1826, we note an important 
change of tone. He even goes the length of 
saying that “diffusion of wealth,” such that 
“all the necessaries and some of the con- 
veniences of life ma}’^ he secured” to the 
labouring class, alone entitles a 2)eoj)le to he 
celled richf Then in J. S. Mill’s treatise, 
written about twenty j’ears later, the interest 
in the improvement of distribution had become 
so strong as to give the predominant tone to 
the book ; and the most radical proposals of 
economic change, with a view to the more 
satisfactory diffusion of 'wealth, were discussed 
with sympathy and partial agreement. Finally, 
in the latter half of the century — ^largely through 
the influence of Mill’s remarkably persuasive 
work — the original predominance of production 
over distribution, in the current view of the 
art of political economy, has been almost in- 
verted, and the aim of improving distribution 
has become continually more proniinent in the 
minds of most of those who study political 
economy with a practical object. H. s. 

■, HI. Political- Economy and Ethics. 
The growing importance of distribution as a 
practical problem has led to an increasing 
mutual interpenetration of economic and ethical 
ideas, which, in the development of economic 
doctrine during the last century and a half, 
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has taken various forms. It is an ethical postu- 
late that the distribution of -wealth, in a well- 
ordered state, should aim at realising political 
justice ; hence arises a need of showing that 
the ideal of distribution which political economy 
— regarded as a branch of the art of govern- 
ment — puts forward, is in harmony with justice. 
This task was not expressly undertaken by ! 
Adam Smith or his leading English successors. I 
But it had been undertalcen by the most philo- 
sophical writer o,mong the pHYSiocnATS (g.r.) 
namely, by Le Mercier de la Riviere, in his ! 
Onlve nctmrel et essentiel ties societes politiques. | 
Political justice, he argues, lies in the recogni- 
tion, application, and enforcement, by sovereign 
and magistrates, of the simple natural laws 
which the Creator has established for the order- 
ing of human society : that is — so hir as the dis- 
tribirtion of -wealth is concerned — in securing to 
every man personal liberty, and the unfettered 
control and use, including alienation, of the 
material tilings which his labour adapts to his 
needs. And, from the age of the physiocrats 
to the present day, the impartial maintenance 
and enlbrcement of this “obvious and simple 
system of natural liberty ” ^ has been defended 
by a long line of individualistic thinkers, as 
cons'bibuting the essence of distributive justice. 
In the popular conception of this ideal, the 
notions of “liberty” and “property” are usually 
kept distinct : but the system attains completer 
unity if in accordance with the contention 
of philosophical individualists, the rights of 
property are regarded as a simple application of 
the principle of liberty, and all the natural 
rights of men summed up) in the single right 
to equal -fi’eedom. 

As an interpretation, however, of the popular 
conception of ideal justice, the bare notion of 
Freedom was p}alpably inadequate : it was neces- 
sary to show further that the distribution of 
wealth resulting from complete industrial liberty 
was in accordance with Desert, and tended to 
give each individual engaged in industry and 
trade the just or “fair” remuneration for his 
services. It is here that the p^rogress of economic 
knowledge has most clearly influenced common 
morality ; and the influence has extended 
beyond the sphere of governmental action, to 
private morality in matters of distribution and 
exchange. For “ fair ” -wages and prices in the 
p3revalent morality of p^receding ages W’ere 
vaguely understood to he wages and prices 
corresponding to the “intrinsic worth” of the 
respective services and commodities : hut politi- 
cal economy, showing the ordinary estimate of 
“ intrinsic worth ” to he chiefly determined by 
shifting custom, exhibited the need of some 
other interpretation of fairness, recognising the 
normal operation of sup)paly and demand on rates 
of exchange. So far as it has attempted to 
supp^ly this need, the teaching of political 
i Adam Smith, IF. o/Ai, bk. iv. ch. ix. 


economists has generally pointed to the con- 
clusion that a “free” exchange without fraud 
or coercion is also a “fair” exchange. It is, 
however, doubtful how far this interpDretatioii 
has ever satisfied the common moral conscious- 
ness, when cases are considered in -which one 
party to the exchange is found pu’ofiting by 
the ignorance or distress of the other. 
At any rate it has been widely main- 
tained that a strictly competitive exchange 
does not tend to be really “fair” — some say 
“ cannot be really free ” — when one of the 
parties is under pnessure of urgent need ; and 
further, that the inequality of opportunity 
which pnivate property involves cannot be fully 
justified on the principde of maintaining equal 
freedom, and leads in fact to grave social in- 
justice. To this view of justice or equity, the 
socialistic contention — that labour can only 
receive its due reward if land and other instru- 
ments of production are taken into p-)ubliG 
ownership, and education of all kinds gratui- 
tously provided by government — has powerfully 
ap)pealed ; and many who are not socialists, nor 
ignorant of economic science, have been led by 
it to give some welcome to the notion that the 
ideally “ fair” price of a productive service is a 
price at least rendering possible the maintenance 
of the pnodiicers and their families in a condition 
of health and industrial efficiency. 

In the controversy betw’een Ikdividualism 
and Socialism, which has been increasingly 
active during the last thirty years, the duty 
of preventing, so far as possible, undeserved 
povertjq has naturall}^ become prominent. This 
leads us to notice the influence of political 
economy on the popular conception of Benevo- 
lence as a duty. Such influence has naturally 
varied considerably with variations in the general 
belief as to the beneficent effects of free competi- 
tion. But we ma}-^ say generally that the wider 
view of consequences which p3olitical economy 
has opened up, has tended, among educated per- 
sons, to check the old unqualified ap^proval of so- 
called “ charity,” and has even led to a tolerably 
wide-spread condemnation of indiscrmiinate 
almsgiving and other kinds of philanthropic 
encouragement of improvidence. On the other 
hand it has also exposed the fallacy of the old 
comfortable view that the luxurious consump- 
tion of the rich is indis»pensable in oi’der to 
provide the poor with -work and wages ; and, 
on the w’hole, it has rather operated in the 
direction of making the philanthropic redis- 
tribution of wealth more circumspect and 
methodical, than of counteracting the move- 
ment to extend its scope, -which the growth of 
sympathy and intelligence in modern civilised 
societies tends to cause. 

So far W'e have brie-fiy considered the rela- 
tion of ethics to political economy regarded 
as an art or a practical study. It should be 
/ noted, in coiiciiision, that economic science, in 
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investigating tlie causal connections of economic 
plienomena, is concerned in quite a different 
manner with morality. It has to consider how 
far, and in what ways, man in civilised societies 
is actually iniiuenced by ethical considerations 
in the application of his labour to his material 
environment, and in dealing with the compli- 
cated system of exchanges by which the produce 
of that labour is distributed. In the deductive 
reasonings which play an important part in 
economic method — a part differently defined 
and estimated by different schools — it is to a 
great extent convenient to abstract the dis- 
turbing influence of ethical motives, so far as 
they restrain or modify the impulses that 
prompt a man to make the best bargain he 
can for himself in any transfer of commodities. 
This influence may generally be neglected 
in a certain class of concrete problems also 
— as in investigating the value of money, 
or the foreign exchanges. But in other cases 
— e.g. in the determination of wages — motives 
of this kind constitute an important factor ; 
and in the development of political economy 
during the present century we may trace, in the 
works of our leading •wiiters, a growing recog- 
nition of their importance. H. s. 

IV. Political Economy, Applications of 
Logical Conceptions to. Most of the ideas 
and xn'inciples employed in economic investiga- 
tion have been borrowed from other sciences in 
which their use is justified by the special 
characteristics of those sciences. But many of 
these very general conceptions have to be 
specially modified when applied to the explana- 
tion of industrial phenomena. W e may specially 
consider a group of ideas represented by the 
terms law, normal, tendency, average, force, 
cause. We find even in Adam Smith some 
traces of a certain confusion, more or less preva- 
lent in the 18 th century, based on the concep- 
tion of nature and natural law. The confusion 
appeared chiefly in the method of investigating 
the study of human aflairs. This -was domi- 
nated by the presup] 30 sition that an elimination 
of the forms superimposed by man upon nature’s 
handiwork would reveal a sort of residue or 
essence that could serve as a model for imitation 
and reconstruction. In this way the respective 
standpoints of science and of art, of positive 
and xmactical investigation, w'ere blended in a 
theory which identified the hidden xmrposes of 
nature with the truest aims of man. That 
which was natural was taken as equivalent to 
that Avhicli was free from artificial interference ; 
and this latter to that which ought to be. The 
Law’-s OF Political Economy (g.'y.) thus tended 
to be alternately presented as something against 
which it was futile for society to contend, and 
again as something which it was imperative for 
society to promote. Political theory suggested 
a natural rate of wages, a natural rate of profits, 
as well as a natural right of x>i'operty and a 


natural right to labour. The confusion was, 
ho^Yever, gradually dissipated as the xu'ovinces 
of science and of art came to be separated. 
With this distinction also the double meaning 
of laWf which stands either for a wiiformity or 
for a precey^t, was explicitly recognised. The 
term law is now almost universally applied 
in economics in the former sense. Thus an 
economic law is a sx^ecific regularity traceable 
in actual experience of industrial phenomena ; 
and the confusion between scientific law and 
ethical law no longer x^re vails. In this connec- 
tion the term normal has rexflacecl the older 
word natural, and is used as an adjective cor- 
relative of law. We now read of normal x^rice 
or of the normal rate of wages, and understand 
hy the expression normal something which 
presents a certain empirical uniformity or regu- 
larity. Emphasis is thus laid on the prineixfle 
that the usual and the desirable do not neces- 
sarily coincide ; and that to leave nature to 
herself, so far as this may be conceived as pos- 
sible in human aflairs, does not necessarily 
conduce to tlie greatest social well-being. But 
in this modern use of the term law and its 
correlative normal, there still remains the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding and misapplication. 
The term normal, as prevailingly used in deduc- 
tive economies, does not after all express what 
is actually found to happen in every case (see 
Deducti^'E Method). Of course the word is 
relative to some particular condition of society 
to wdiich it exxflicitly or tacitly refers. But 
this is not all. It would only be verified in 
actual experience on a certain supposition, 
which is never exactly realised. Briefly, the 
normal is a more or less fictitious average. For 
example, the normal x^i'ice is a price round 
which the actual prices fluctuate, and towards 
which, under the influences of competition, the 
actual x^rice would more nearly approach as the 
period is lengthened, provided that the general 
economic conditions remained stable during the 
period. Not only can we not identify the 
normal price with any actual individual price, 
but we cannot properly identify it with the 
actual average of individual p>i‘ices, except in 
so far as the hypothesis of stability of condi- 
tions is empirically realised. Estimates of 
normal results are, therefore, chiefly valuable 
for purposes of deductive exposition, and require 
various modifications before being a]:)X>lied to 
inductive explanation or prediction. A further 
consideration of the utmost imx>ortance intro- 
duces additional complexity, viz. that tlia 
periods for which the term normal ax>plies differ 
considerably for different questions. For ex- 
ample, the normal x^rice of a consimiption good 
(see Consumers’ Goods) refers to a period 
during which the number and eflicieney of the 
working .populatiGn, and the influences tending 
to keep up the mvestment of caxfltal are rela- 
tively fixed ; while the oscillations of juice due 
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to cliaBges of fasliion, to variations of weatiier, 
to incidents of discovery, etc. , are supposed to 
compensate for one another. But in determin- 
ing the rates of vnges and of interest them- 
'selves, with which the normal prices of com- 
modities are connected, owing to the various 
ratios in which labour and capital may contri- 
bute to the production, a different set of ques- 
tions is raised. In this case, we cannot 
lengthen our period in order to eliminate 
coinpensatoiy oscillations. For the general 
conditions of social development lead ns to 
infer ^Progressive changes in the conditions deter- 
mining the value of productive agents. In 
these questions definite historical investigation, 
.aided by estimates of various political and 
moral forces, takes the place of deductive 
calculations. The deductive method often rests 
upon meelianical and inathematieal analogies ; 
tlie inductive method, which here takes its place, 
rests rather upon biological and evolutionary 
analogies (see Inductive Method). The term 
normal ceases to apply, so far as it indicates an ; 
average, estvmMed over a period of time. But 
here it should he pointed out that the term 
normal may also be used to indicate a different 
kind of average, viz. an average estimated over 
a range of simultaneous phenomena. "Whenever 
the result of a number of differently quantified 
|)heiiomena can he calculated by addition^ then 
it is useful to know their average value, from 
which their aggregaie resultant is immediately 
found. For example, the total loss to consumers 
that would accrue from a tax on commodities 
could be roughly knovui, if we could estimate 
the average loss and the number of consumers. 
This example illustrates the important uses that 
".may be made of the average. In these problems 
the theoretically deduced normal ought to coin- 
cide with the empnically inferred average, 

A further implication of the term norrml mil 
be brought out by consideration of the allied 
term tendency. This term is based on mechani- 
cal analogies. It implies a force whose effect is 
modified by combination with the effects of other 
forces. The ‘ ' law' of the force, therefore, repre- 
' seats a tendency” %vhich can only he discovered 
, by constTiictive analysis. Most of the laws of 
deductive economics are expressions of such 
■ . tendencies. They can he applied to the. inter- 
pretation of particular facts, only on the express 
proidso that other things are eepial. For example, 
the law of Diminishing Eethens points to an 
increase in cost of production of agricultural 
produce accoinpanying increase of population ; 
but this tendency may be actually frustrated, by 
ini],*roTenieiits in the arts of production,, etc. 
Similarly, the Law OF: SuBSTiTijTioN. elaborated 
by Prof. Miiish:ill(.Prindpled' of Mco9mmcSihk.y-, 
<;h. 3 ii. ) indicates a tenden cy towards the most eco- ' 
noinieal mode of producing commodities, which 
is only realised on the assumption of sufficient 
foresight on tlie part of the leaders of industry." 


Finally, we may refer to the particular form 
in which the gei,ieral idea of caicse has to he 
applied in economic deductions. The view of 
causation w'hich has been j>opiilarly prevalent in 
economic expositions, may be called the chain- 
view. It is supposed that a causal series may 
be established thus ; A determines B, B deter- 
mines C, C determines D, and so on. Thus 
controversy has arisen w’hether it is the Cost 
OF PRODUCTION or the taste of the consumers 
that determines price (see articles on Price) ; 
and again, wdiether it is the prevailing standard 
of comfort or the productive efficiency of any 
class of labourers wdiich determines their rate 
of remuneration. In such cases, supposing 
that a controversy turns on whether A or B is 
the cause of C, it is further assumed that if 
it is A rather than B that determines 0, 
then it must he C that determines B. For 
example, if w’e decide that the cost of pro- 
duction determines price, then we go on to 
infer that price determines demand, and so 
on. Now Professor Marshall has pointed out 
that the various elements of an economic con- 
dition cf equilibrium do not, in this "way, 
follow' one another in a single causal chain ; 
but that they ail mutually determine one another 
by simultaneous interaction. Thus, neither 
the amount demanded nor the amount supplied 
are in general fixed independently of the other, 
but the price and amount at which the com- 
modity is sold are jointly determined by the 
joint conditions of supply and demand. This 
conception of the nature of causal interaction 
controls the entire exposition of the problems 
of Distribution and Exchange in its modern 
form. 

[Marshall, Principles of MconomicSi bk. i. ch. vi.] 

W. E. J. 

Y. Political Economy and Psychology. 

I If political economy is the science of w^ealth, 

I then it deals with efforts made by man to 
supply wants and satisfy desires, ^'W^ant,” 
‘"effort,” “desire,” “satisfaction,” are each 
and all psychic phenomena. 

It w'ouid therefore appear that psychology 
must be to political economy — like the deity of 
Boethius — “ path, motive, guide, original, and 
end.” 

Yet it is obvious that, the political economist 
as such is not engaged , in tbe establishment of 

■ the ultimate piiiiciples of psychology. He has 
not, for example, to investigate the nature of a 
conceirt, or determine the relation of the WTll 

, to .the B-easoii. So far it is clearly true (cp. 
Keynes, Scope mid Method of Political Economy, 
pp., .^.S7,''S8) that although the laws of the 
political ., economist : “.rest ' ultimately upon a 

■ psychological basis,” ,he accepts psychological 
■principles as his data rather than, establishes 

■'them as his eoncliisioiis unless indeed he 
should be .ooinpelled to make. ex.ciirslo,ns into' 
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the psychological field proper, because he does 
not find his premises sufficiently elaborated to 
his hand. 

Blit this does not justify the reduction of 
the psychological factor of political economy 
to a level with the physical factor. Cairnes 
indeed (Logiccd Method of Political Economy, 
2nd ed. pp. 37 and 38, quoted and apparently 
endorsed by Keynes, p. 85) instances the law 
of rent, and maintains that, in establishing this 
law, the economist no more undertakes to 
analyse the motives of self-interest which 
dictate the conduct of the landlord and the 
tenant than he undertakes to analyse the 
physical qualities of the soil which determine 
the laiv of decreasing returns. Now this is 
very true. The economist starts wdth both 
psychological and physical data, which he need 
not analyse, provided he has satisfied himself 
that they are true. But the difierence is this, 
that whereas his data are partly physical and 
partly psychical, his qucesita are, in the last 
resort, wdiolly psychical. For if the law^ of 
rent is anything, it is a formulating of the 
principles which w^e may expect to regulate the 
conduct of men, securecl in certain possessions 
and privileges, actuated by certain motives, 
and in the presence of certain physical facts 
and laws. The laws of political economy then, 
being ultimately laws of human conduct, are 
psychical and not physical ; and therefore 
psychology enters into political economy on 
something more than equal terms with physical 
science and technology. 

It therefore seems clear that, although the 
economist, as such, is not concerned with the 
ultimate analysis of his psychological data, 
his qufesita or conclusions are themselves of 
the order of psychic phenomena. But within 
the limits thus laid down there is stiU. ample 
.room for diversity of opinion. It may be 
contended that the economist has to receive, 
and test, his psychological and physical data 
ahke, to deal wdth them by the universal 
methods of dialectic (i.e. inductive and de- 
ductive logic, or mathematics, if applicable), 
and then hand over his p 33 mhological results 
to the sociologist. Or it may be argued that 
political economy is largely, or even prevail- 
ingly, applied psychology, so that the econo- 
mist must from first to last realise that he is 
dealing with psychological phenomena, and 
must be guided tfiroughout by psychological 
considerations. In that case the relation of 
psychology to economics wdll be as close as 
that of mathematics to mechanics, though not 
in all respects analogous to it. 

It is easy to see that the controversy as to 
the inclusion or exclusion of Coistsumption 
as a separate and acknowledged division of 
political economy, has a decisive bearing upon 
this question. The whole theoretic study of 
consumption can be little else than the appli- 


cation of the great psychological law of diminish- 
ing returns of satisfaction or relief to successive 
increments of commodity or service supplied 
to the same subject. To admit ‘Consumption” 
then as a branch of political economy is to 
admit that applied psychology has its con- 
spicuous place in the science. So that if w^e 
are justified in saying that the express study 
of “consumption” has now been definitively 
admitted as within the scope of political 
economy, we are thereby admitting psycho- 
logical method, as well as psychological data 
and conclusions, as a part of the science ; and 
the importance of dealing thus expressly with 
consumption and the psychological phenomena 
on which this branch of this study rests may 
he w^ell showm by typical popular fallacies. 
For instance, there was no more common ap- 
plication of political economy a few decades 
hack than the dictum that “ what people want 
they will pay for,” and that therefore all subsi- 
dising is a waste of effort, and is “against 
political economy.” Here the datum is that 
if 07 ie and the same man ivaiits A as much as 
lie wants B, he will be willing to give as much 
for it, sooner than go wdthout it. From this 
datum certain conclusions as to market values 
and the commercially wise direction of efforts 
and resources are reduced, and these in their 
turn are reinterpreted into the statement that 
if one of two men is unwilling to give as much 
for A as the other is willing to give for B, then 
: the first man does not w^ant A as much as the 
second wants B, and it would he a w-asteful and 
mistaken philanthropy to supply No. 1 wdth 
A rather than No. 2 with B. Of course no- 
economist would formulate such an absurdity, 
but if the economists exclude consumption from 
express and psychological treatment, they 
leave room for and almost invite such 
“ applications.” 

So much then for “consumption.” But 
Exchange is so closely connected with con- 
sumption, and the law*s of value are now seen 
to he so intimately dependent upon the psycho- 
logical law of diminishing I'eturns of satisfac- 
tion, that it must be impossible henceforth to 
exclude applied psychology from the problems' 
of value and of exchange. 

An excellent illustration is furnished by the 
problems of the cui’rency. Of all branches of 
economic enquiry those that are concerned wdth 
Money and with Foreign Exchanges seem 
most nearly to approach the objectivity of 
natural phenomena ; and wdiat is known as 
the Quantity Theory has been cited as a 
proof ease of an economic law which is not 
psychological. But the truth is that no single 
step can he safely made in monetary science, 
unless the investigator keeps himself in con- 
scious touch with his psychological basis during 
his whole investigation. We cannot, without 
special examination, even say that, in virtue 
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of tlie universal law of supply and demand, the 
more sovereigns there are the lower \Yill be 
their exchange value. For in this universal 
law of supply and demand there is a psycho- 
logical link. AVliy does an increased supply 
lower exchange value ? Because an increased 
supply of any commodity satisfies the corre- 
sponding "want more completely, and reduces 
the unsatisfied remaining want to a lower 
degree of importunity. Now’ in the case of 
money it is admitted that within wdde limits 
the money function is exactly as W’ell performed 
by X and by oix pieces, so that there is no un- 
performed moiie}^ function and money want 
becoming less an^l less importunate for satisfac- 
tion as the iinmber of sovereigns, but not the 
coinmaiid of commodities in general, increases. 
Thus, if the law- of demand and supply is 
regarded as objective and absolute, and the 
psy hological link forgotten, its applications to 
monetary problems wdli have no demonstrative 
cogency. 

AVe no-w turn to Production and Distribu- 
tion, and here wae note at once that the study 
of production ” must include the theory of 
labour, in wliicli everything turns upon tlie 
law of the increasing irksomeness of succes- 
sive iiicrernents of elfort, and the decreasing 
psychological value of successive increments 
-of commodity, or other result of effort ; 
and the same law invades the study of dis- 
tribution at every point, allying itself with I 
t he better - kno wn physical law of diininish- 
iiig returns to successive increments of any 
one factor of production, the others remaining 
•constant. 

In all the four main divisions of pjolitical 
ecoiioiny, then, we see that the dhection 
taken by economic study in recent years tends 
to a more express and generous recognition of 
the close connection bet'ween psychology and 
political economy, and the necessity of con- 
stantly keeping in touch with our psychological 
basis even when pursuing those branches of 
-economic inquiry which appear to he remotest 
from it. 

But, especially in connection with ‘‘pro- 
duction ” and “distribution,” another aspect 
of the question forces itself on our attention. 
We Iiave hitherto enquired whether the psycho- 
logical data of economics can be accepted . 
•absolutely as results and dealt with by geneial 
dialectic nietliods, .or whether, they can only 
be considered as principles, to be applied with 
constant reference to the psychological condi- 
tions of the special problem under investigation. 
A¥e have now to ask further, are these ps^^cho- ■ 
logical data, wiiether facts or principles, to 
include all the psychological cons.iderations " 
that actually bear upon the production, dis-' 
tribiitioii, etc. of wealth, or are we artificially, 
to simplify our psychology and' deal only, wth ' 
the motives supposed, to actuate the hypothetical' 


“ economic man ” ? In the latter case political 
economy will he a hypothetical science. In 
the former it will aim at positivity. 

And here again it will hardly be doubted 
that the tendency of recent work has been in 
the direction of enlarging the psychological 
area from which the data of political economy 
should be drawm. This tendency is manifested 
in two characteristic movements in recent 
economic investigation, which have in their 
turn reacted upon it. Firstly, the field of 
economic stiid^q like so many others, has been 
invaded by the passion for the concrete method 
of enquiry, whether apjDlied to contemporary 
or remote conditions. Now^ the man who 
studies the history of a great strike or trade- 
movement ill Europe or America, of the land 
tenure or village industries of India, of middle- 
class or artizan budgets in England or France, 
of the growth and organisation of industry in 
the Hanseatic cities or the republics of Italy, 
of the fiscal systems of commercially related 
peoples, and so forth, finds himself studying 
the conditions of the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, but in a region in which the 
simplified psychology of Ricardo and Senior is 
wholly inadequate. So conspicuously is this 
the case that some economists are ready to 
admit that no general theory or science of eco- 
nomics is possible, but only a natural history of 
wealth, production, etc., wdiile others are seeking 
to reconstruct the general theory of economics on 
broader and more universally applicable prin- 
ciples. And it is here that the second move- 
ment characteristic of recent times allies itself 
with the historical method. It is the much- 
discussed mathematical method, which from 
this point of vie'w is the necessary complement 
of the historical or concrete method. For no 
sooner has the mathematical student given to the 
acknowledged psychological data of economics 
the form, at once rigorous and generalised, 
that his method demands, than he perceives 
that his formulse really embrace the general 
theory of the distribution of resources with a 
view to maximising a desired result, inde- 
pendently of the nature alike of the resources 
and the result in question. This brings the 
economic conduct of man under the same 
laws as his conduct in general, and promises 
to give us the wider basis of -which -^ve are in 
search. 

Our conclusions throw a curious light on tl'ie 
much-debated but little-understood conteixtion of 
Auguste, Comte, Phil. Pos., vol. iv. pp. 193 ef. seg., 
that there is no specific science of wealth., with its 
special la%vs and principles, and that the attempt 
,' to' deal with the wealth-getting impulses of man 
in. isolation n'iust be essentially barren ; but that 
special applications of general principles . of philo- 
sophy to the. in.dustri.al 'and comm.erc!aI life may 
be prolific and. illuininating in a high . degree. 

p. H. w. . 
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VI. Political Economy, Recent Develop- 
ments OF. 

(1) Economics as coiicferned with Currency, p. 143 ; (2) 
Economics as based on the Element of Labour, j). 145 ; 
(3) The Gradual Appearance of the Ethical Element, 

N 145 ; (4) Application of (a) A •priori ; (h) Histori- 
cal, and the Gradual Else of tlie principle of Freedom 
w'itlx new Aspects of State Control, p. 146. 

We propose in this place to present briefiy a 
general outline of the leading doctrines of the 
science as progressively evolved, witli the names 
of the authorities specially associated with each 
development, so as to indicate, as it were, the 
skeleton of the history of the science, leaving 
the student to fill in siibseciuently for himself 
the details and elahorations of particular 
problems. Much generalisation which was 
considered as true at the time when it was 
made, and even was true within the limited 
aspects or conditions of the subject as then 
presented, has since ceased to he applicable in 
the wider vieiv or more highly organised sys- 
tem of production and distribution of to-day. 
And, on the other hand, much which must he 
still held to he true as ultimate principles, or 
as tlie permanent conditions or tendency, is 
temporarily in abeyance, or is even not ai)pli- 
cahle as an expression of immediately existing 
practical conditions or phenomena. Certain 
views or formuhe which formed part of the 
growth of knowledge have been superseded or | 
may he regarded as eliminated or definitely on I 
the shelf, and in their place more comprehensive 
conceptions arise which invite study as the 
frontier lines of the science and the basis of 
further progi’ess. To some extent these changes 
may be attributable to the fact that with the 
progress of time the science has assumed some- 
times more and more of an ethical character ; 
or sometimes more and more the character 
of an apx^lied science, the object aimed at 
being, not so much the mere systematising 
of knowledge, as the amelioration of the social 
condition generally. Even in regard to the 
object some change of viev' is apparent, the 
avowed purpose of investigation being less 
conscioudy an increased production of wealth, 
and more consciously ‘‘the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number even though the 
attainment of this end should involve some 
sacrifice of material v'ealth. A more philo- 
sophical statement of the case would, however, 
he, that the present Qthical tendency of the 
science was inherent in it from the first, and 
its recent more pronounced development a 
process of natural and inevitable evolution. 
This mdening of view is illustrated by the 
very definitions of the science. Thus, whereas 
Adam Smith introduced his great work, The 
Wealth of Nations, as an inquiry into the 
annual labour of nations as a “fund” of 
national wealth, and J. B. Say took the 

4 'Thoagb earlier English writers had been aware of 
this expression, its currency in these islands is due to the 
■advocacy of Benthau (g.r.). 


production of wealth, and Ricaudo the theory 
of value as the subject of inquiry, Roscher, 
the founder of the modern historical school of 
political economists, begins his survey of the 
science with the declaration, “ Ausgangspunkt 
wie Zielpmikt unserer TYissenschaft ist der 
klenseh” — tlie starting-point and goal of our 
science is man. 

(1) Economics as conce-med with Currency . — 
If we go hack to the economic investigations 
of the ancients we see a reinarkahle conformity 
in their views with the viev^s which are again 
coming to the front to-day. Aristotle (g.r.), 
accepting the institution of slavery as he found 
it, was really more concerned with the haxipiness 
of the famil}^ life and of the State than with the 
production of wealth, and on this basis engaged 
ill the investigation of exchanges or commerce, 
the origin of value, and the real nature of 
money. The institution of slavery lingered on 
into our own times and wns then abolished 
rather from ethical tlian economic considera- 
tions, though in this, as in other cases, the 
ethical view proved to be the true economic 
view" in the end. Aristotle’s inquiries led him 
to the perception that money w'as the creation 
of law", a merely conventional arrangement for 
Xiromoting distribution, and it w"as jirobably this 
view" of money as an instrument of distribution, 
as w"ell as his ethical view" that wealth w"as sub- 
ordinate to man rather than that man existed 
for the accumulation of w"ealth, which made him 
an authority against usury. But Aristotle ap- 
pears to have clearly perceived that the utility 
of gold and silver as materials was a condition 
of their suitability for their conventional use as 
an equitable instrument of distribution. In 
other w’ords he seems to have perceived the 
importance of natural stability of value in 
relation to their conventional function. Philo- 
sophically ex^wessed the former may he spoken of 
I as the fiduciary system, and it rests, as has been 
I w"ell pointed out, on the doctrine of chances. 
The latter may he spoken of as the hard or 
labour money system, and it rests on the prin- 
ciple that money, like the things it measures, 
must itself be the q)roduct of labour, and on 
the belief that the unrestricted mobility of 
capital and labour, constantly searching for 
the highest iward, is xuactically competent to 
maintain an unvarying relation or balance 
betw"een all the xmoducts of labour, including 
money itself. The pliilosoxfiiical interest in the 
controversy lies in the fact that it is a question 
of the maximum production and equitable dis- 
tribution of the w"ealth produced by labour, 
consistently wdth the free operation of scientific 
principles and individualism, a problem which 
certainly seems to implj^ for its solution free- 
dom of money and stability of value in ex- 
change. The two extremes in the history of 
the science being a definition of money and 
a world- wide monetary controversy, it is not 
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surprising to find tliat during a very large 
part of tiie intervening period economic in- 
vestigation and discovery were mainly related 
to, or sprang out of, currency problems. Tbe 
exchange of products was a condition of organ- 
ised society, and currency was a necessary 
instrument of economic exchange. With the 
decline of the Roman Empire, itself largely a 
consequence of the fall of prices due to the 
failure under the slavery system — an uneconomic 
system of production — of a continnous and 
adequate supply of the precious metals as the 
instruments of exchange, the then existing 
stock almost disappeared. This fact, which is 
the keynote to the history of economic science 
up to the time of the Physioceats, may be 
best studied in the m-itings of Mommsen, who 
has written a special treatise on the subject, of 
'which a French translation (by the Due de 
Blacis), Histoire de la Mmwxie Momaine^ is 
perhaj)s best known. It was the scarcity of 
the precious metals as the accepted instrument | 
of exchange during the middle ages that led 
to the debasements of the coinages, the altera- 
tions of coinage ratios in dilferent countries, 
the laws against usury, and the establishment 
of the so-called MerCxVNTIle System. The 
ethical aspect of economics meanwhile con- 
tinued a force (as evidenced by tbe writings of 
AQUINAS, q.v.) and strengthened or checked 
these developments in various ways. The 
treatises of Nicholas Oeesme and Copernicus 
on the subject of money and coinage (reprinted 
in Paris under the editorship of Wolowski 
in 1864) may be consulted as contemporary 
authorities on the difficulties of the period, 
and as examples of the progi’ess of economic 
thought stimulated by the phenomena. Under 
such circuiustances the mercantile system or 
the Balance of Trade theory was not with- 
out justification, indeed the same theory is 
practically recognised even by free traders 
in regard to the finances of India to-day. 

^ Amongst Englisli treatises of the 17th and 
the early part of the 18th centuries on the 
subject, Mun’s England's Treasu7'e by Foreign 
Trade, 1004, and Kino’s British Merchant 
or Gornmcrce Preserved, may be usefully 
consulted. Economic doctrines tend to crys- 
tallise into meanings which theii* authors 
would not recognise, thus Oobden’s free trade 
doctrine lias lately been generally represented 
as a doctrine of low prices, thouglr Cobden 
expressly repudiated this interpretation ; and 
the desire for an adequate reserve of the metals 
which constituted the most easily ■ exchangeable' 
form of wealth, ciystallised . into an assumption 
that money alone,, was wealth'. The impoverish-, 
ment of France wliieh resulted from ■. the.-. wars 
of Louis XIV., and the problems, which, were 
thus presented, led to the- revolt of the, physio- .' 
crats, led by Quesnay and TuRaoT,; against ' 
this doctrine, and to . what ■ ,may, he ■■ spoken of 


as the rediscovery of the fact that real wealth 
consists of all exchangeable products, and that 
value is an expression of exchangeability of 
any kind. The necessary deduction ■was the 
doctrine of Free Trade. But really the same 
general conclusion had been arrived at from 
the consideration of the nature and function® 
of money alone. In John Locke’s Considcra- 
tions of the Consequences of the Loioering of 
Interest and Paising the Value of Mo7iey, 
written in 1691 in opposition to Lowndes" 
anti-usury and coinage proposals, wm have not 
only a recognition of the special or conventional 
attributes of money as distinct from other 
commodities, and a clear perception of the 
Quantity Theory of Money, hut a general 
annunciation of the principle of free trade or 
free exchange, and the doctrine of Laissez 
Fairs. "With Locke, however, as with Somers, 
Montague (see Halifax, Earl of), and Newton, 
the consideration of general economics was 
subsidiary to that of money ; or to speak 
perhaps more accurately, general economics 
were summed up in the question of the reform 
of the currency which necessarily involved all 
considerations of j>rices and exchange. An 
American wTiter, Mr. Dana Horton, wdio spent 
some time in England investigating the records 
of this country, has given in his Silmr Pound, 
a valuable and scholarly exposition of the 
problem presented to Locke, Somers, Montague, 
and Newton, and their practical conclusions. 
It is a fact that the reconsideration of the real 
nature of money, and the recommendation of 
conditions necessary for the free international 
movement of money, X3receded and were closely 
allied vdtli the development of the free trade 
doctrine. The most conspicuous expounders of 
the relation between monetary conditions and 
free ti'ade in the present century have been 
Emile de Laveleye and Sir Louis Mallet, 
(see particularly the latter’s posthumous volume 
Free Exchange). In the middle ages the monetaiy 
side of economies -was forced on attention from 
the administrative point of vie'w, as a question 
of government revenue and the provision of war 
funds. With the greater abundance of the precious 
metals, which followed the discovery of America, 
came a revival of industrial and commercial 
energy ; an increase of production, exchange, 
and, consequently, wealth under the stimulus' 
of rising prices ; and a growth of self-assertive- 
■ ness and power , amongst' , the producing., .and 
■.trading classes. , ' .This caused wdiat m.ay. be, 
spoken of as a parallel , development of the- 
commodity, side of economics. While the 
; economic progress, vdiicli resulted from the 
great increase of the money supply from the 
mines of Potosi, developed a clearer perception 
, 0 -f. the disadvantages of monetary stringency, 
it- also led to a recognition of money as a means 
to. an end, rather than as an end in itself. The 
advent and influence of John Lawl with liia 
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paper money and banking schemes, was made 
possible in this way. From the philosophical 
point of view what Law aimed at was the 
monetisation of landed property, and he sought 
to give such property the condition of easy 
traiisportableness, or circulation, recognised by 
Aristotle in gold and silver, by means of paper 
representatives. Law’s disastrous experiments 
undoubtedly gave an impetus to banking as a 
means of promoting exchanges without the 
aid of the precious metals, or perhaps, to speak 
more accurately, as a means of supplementing 
the monetary use of gold and silver by means 
of notes or other credit instruments ultimately 
redeemable in gold or silver, and therefore, 
held for the time being as equivalent to gold 
or silver (see Assignat ; Reyolittion, French, 
Economic Aspects of). Law himself, it 
should be noted, was a believer in the mercan- 
tile system, hut his career powerfully con- 
tributed to the evolution of the physiocratic 
doctrine. As authorities on this stage, in the 
development of the science, Law'’s own writings, | 
and Coiirtois’s Eistoire dm Banqum en France^ \ 
may be recommended. 

(2) Economics as based on the Element of 
LahO'wr . — Adam Smith’s treatment of labour 
and its employment, as constituting the real 
wealth-fund of nations, w^as a natural sequence 
of the revolt from the crystallised dogma of the 
mercantilists, and to proceed to regard labour 
as in itself the real standard of value, was a 
not unnatural step. There is some reason to 
doubt whether Smith’s views on this point 
have been quite adequately expounded or even 
understood ; assuming a theoretical perfect 
mobility of labour, and the non-existence of 
monopolies, and estimating different qualities 
or kinds of labour as different quantities of 
labour, there is a point of view from which 
Smith’s dictnm might be philosophically justi- 
fied. Certainly the cost of production theory 
seems closely allied to Smith’s vie^vs on this 
point. It was of course apparent to Smith 
that land is a factor in the production of 
wealth, inasmuch as he defines real wealth 
as the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the society.” The definition, it may be 
remarked, is scarcely comprehensive enough 
at the . present day, as it is clear that the 
v/ealth of a nation may consist largely of the 
accumulations of ;past years, or of revenue 
derived from investments in other countries, 
as well as of its own new annual production. 
We are chiefly indebted to Smith for laying 
down the ground- work of the modern science, 
and explaining the general conditions which 
govern production, including the division of 
labour, and for the exposure of the fallacies of 
the mercantile system, and thns more clearly 
bringing into view the principles of economic 
exchange or distribution. 

(3) The Gradual Appearance of the Ethical 


Element . — After Smith’s mapping out of the 
science, its ethical aspect could not fail to 
assert itself. The conditions of the creation 
of national ivealth were defined ; meanwhile 
poverty and pauperism continued to exist, and 
that fact brought the question of distribution 
permanently to the front. In the ^nar follow- 
ing (1777) the publication of the Wealth of 
Nations, Dr. James Anderson, in a tract en- 
titled An Inquiry into the Nature of the Corn 
Laws, stated the theory of rent generally known 
as Ricardo’s (see Andeeson), rent being de- 
scribed as in effect a premium for the cultivation 
of the richer soils, which reduced the profits 
of the cultivators to an equality with those of 
the cultivators of the poorer soils. Ricardo’s 
definition -was that rent arises out of the 
original and indestructible powers of the soil, 
begins when land of difierent qualities are 
cultivated, and increases with the increase in 
the inequality of the land successively brought 
under cultivation. Malthijs and the anony- 
mous author (Sir Edward West) of an essay, 
On the ApplicoMon of Capital to Land, preceded 
Ricardo, in 1815, in the re-discovery of Ander- 
son’s doctrine, and in the mind of the former 
it necessarily led to the discovery of the law 
of diminishing returns, and of the doctrine 
that population tends to increase faster than 
subsistence. These laws and the counteracting 
forces operating against them have been dis- 
cussed % many economists, amongst others, 
McCulloch, Dr. T. Chalmeiis, Caeey, J. S. 
Mill, Sidgwick, and Marshall (see Diminish- 
ing Returns). Cairnes has conclusively 
established the former doctrine as a logical 
principle by challenging opponents to experi- 
ment, and by pointing out that the experiment 
is actually performed by every practical farmer 
when he brings inferior soil into cultivation, 
rather than force unprofitably soils of better 
quality. Francis A. Walker’s examination, in 
The Wages Question, of the capacity of labour 
for gradual degradation, and the circumstances 
which interfere with the mobility of labour, 
fully demonstrates the power” and the 
‘‘tendency” of population to increase faster 
than subsistence. Counteracting forces, such 
as imxirovements in the methods of produc- 
tion, or increased efficiency, may control such 
tendencies ; and it is the work of economists 
to elucidate and |)roinote the application of 
such forces. Meanwhile the recognition of the 
tendencies or laws really reduced the question 
of the distribution of wealth to a question of 
wages. Ricardo held that with the constant 
necessity of resorting to inferior soils, prices 
and wages tended to rise and profits to fall. 
Here again we see the infiuence of the cost of 
production theory. We must remember that, 
as MDulloch has pointed out (Inti'oduction 
to The Worlcs of David IHcardo, edited by 
M‘Culloch), Ricardo arrived at the establish- 
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ment of general principles, and paid little 
attention to tlieir practical application. As 
regards nominal wages, tLe doctrine is in a 
sense tine ; but tlie laAV of rent, as stated by 
Anderson, nevertlieless implies the reduction i 
of the real wages of agricultural labourers to 
the mere value of the produce obtainable with 
the inaxirouin of effort from the poorest land, 
or the land that pays no rent. If the real 
wages of agricultural labourers have risen, 
it has not been in consequence of increasing 
scarcity of production in relation to demand 
or increased cost of production, but in con- 
sequence of the increased efficiency of labour 
as a result of the progress of the natural sciences 
and invention, and their application to the 
land. 

(4) A'ppllcit.lion of — (ct) A priori. — The 
attention given to the discovery of general or 
'‘natural ” laws or tendencies, led to the estah- 
lishinent of what is now recognised as the a 
'priori school of economists, while the lament- 
able conclusions to which some of these laAvs 
seemed to lead resulted in a revolt against : 
submission to them. The “Doctrinaire” 
scliool, iniluericed by its physiocratic origin, 
and, til ei’e lore, j)redisposed to attribute all 
wealth to tlie operation of nncoiitrolled natural 
laws and natural instincts, a view expressed in 
tlie very name of the physiocrats, adopted 
the principle of laissez-faire^ laisscz-passer^ a 
|:)hrase first used as the expression of an eco- 
nomic doctrine by C4ou rnay, one of the earliest 
pliysiocrats and a friend of Turgot’s. The 
fact that some of the practical applications of 
this doctrine, free trade, for instance, were 
inanifestly l)eiievolent : and the long struggle 
against private monopoly resulting from State 
control ill the form of the Corn Laws, de- 
veloped the extreme and uncompromising tenet, 
cliaraeturistic of what has been called the 
Manchester School — that State interference 
wicli indnstiy and trade could in no case be 
beuefieial. and tliat, if left alone, ail economic 
evils ^voiild cure themselves. The opponents 
of tins doctrine lield to the principle of State 
control or national policy, which, though to 
some extent a revival of the principle of the 
nKmaiitile s\^stera, was not absolutely identical 
vdrh it. Its a[)piication from the landowning 
and ea|>ita!ist point of view takes the form of 
feo-s-.'illcil ]‘trotectio!i to native industry in the 
ibrui of imoort duties ; while from the proletariat 
]toint of \iew it has developed into the doc- 
trines of Collectivism or Socialism, including 
tlie State ownership of the land and of .all the 
iiistninieiiis of ])roduction and distribution. 

1 between these opposing schools, both eminently 
dor,tiin;iire in their way, has .arisen a- thffid.. 
.school kiiuwu as the Historical School, which 
to some extent combines the tea.ciimgs of .both 
the oilier .scliools, T.his school, ■ on the ■ one 
Inmil, b-lievcs in natural law, and, on the 


other, in the employment or control of natural 
law, in accordance with the teachings of experi- 
ence, but without any needless waste of natural 
energy. It is a little remarkable that, wdiereas 
in the earlier part of the century, Manchester, 
under the influences of the anti- corn-law move- 
ment, was the centre of the laissezfaire doc- 
trine ; and London, under the influence of the 
landowners, was the stronghold of the principle 
of State control ; London to-day is the centre 
of laissez-faire principles, while Manchester 
is the centre where the teachings of the his- 
torical school have been most appreciated 
and applied. This result is largely a conse- 
quence of the economic advantage which has 
accrued to Lancashire, in the form of increased 
efficiency of production, as a result of the factory 
and mining acts (see Factory Acts) and the 
legalisation of Trapes Unions, 

In resisting attack the extreme laissezfaire 
school found it necessary to propound new 
doctrines, or to emphasise old doctrines which 
no longer accurately expressed the actual facts 
of the time. In other words, the laissezfaire 
school having served a useful purpose, tended, 
like previous schools, to crystallise and to 
become more and more dogmatic. Chief 
amongst the newly evolved doctrines was that 
of the wages fund, perhaps most intelligently 
expounded by Nassau AVilliam Senior. This 
doctrine, like many others which have now 
been practically abandoned, arose out of con- 
ditions under which it was apparently true, 
and in so far as it expressed a relation between 
wages and the productive efficiency of labour 
was not without value. Its fallacies under 
present conditions have been fully exposed in 
Walker’s JVages Question, in which it is 
demonstrated that wages are now, at least 
partly, paid out of the product of present 
industry, and that new production rather than 
pre-existing capital, or that portion of capital 
applied to production, furnishes the true 
measme of wages. Another doctrine which has 
failed to stand in its entirety the test of modern 
research and developments is that of the de- 
pendence of exchangeable value on cost of 
production. To some extent this doctrine was 
based on Smith’s conception of labour as a 
standard of value, and Kicardo’s belief that 
jirices and wages must rise with the dimirmtion 
of production' Irom poor l^ind which required 
for its cultivation the same as, or even a larger 
quantity of labour than, rich land required. 
Modern mechanical developments, the approxi- 
matio.n to annihilation of distance by the estab- 
lishment of telegraphic, steamship, and rail- 
way communicatiuii, the consequent indefinite 
extension of cultivation to virgin lands, the 
instantaneousness of competition from all 
sources of supply, the rise of the “futures” 
system of anticipating production, and the, vast 
.improvements in productive power have all 
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tended to make the older doctrinaire authorities 
less authoritative as exponents of actual con- 
ditions. Thus, in recent times, production has, 
beyond all question, tended to increase faster 
than population, or, at any rate, the power 
of production has done so. The laws of 
diminishing returns and cost of production 
of the dearest margin have not operated to 
raise either prices or wages ; it is indeed 
notorious that both have been fixed rather by 
the cheapest than the dearest portion of the 
supplies, even when the dearest portion has 
been required for consumption. The effect of 
the reduced monetary cost of Argentine wheat 
ill lowering the price of wheat throughout the 
world in spite of statistical considerations is an 
illustration. With the recently developed 
solidarity of the world’s markets, prices in 
many instances, and consequently profits and 
wages, now depend rather on variations in the 
monetary standards and relative indebtedness 
of different countries than on differences in the 
total actual economic cost of production. A^aria- 
tions in the relative values of the standards, in 
themselves largely a consequence of differences 
in the permanent indebtedness of borrowing, as 
distinct from lending, countries have made 
many of the old formulee obsolete in a practical 
sense, though possibly true in an ultimate 
philosophical sense. Two doctrines which at 
present maintain a practical influence are the 
Quantity Theory of Money in relation to 
prices, and the doctrine of Protection. The 
former doctrine was fully stated by J. S. Mill. 
and is maintained by Professor Foxwell and 
Professor Nicholson amongst more recent 
teachers of the science. J. S. Mill also 
reaflinned the protectionist doctrine as pro- 
visionally applicable to new countries whose 
industry is practically limited to agriculture, 
as a means of beneficially introducing greater 
variety of production. The theory of protec- 
tion philosophically considered has been most 
elaborately wmrked out in connection with the 
development of the United States. Its chief 
.exponents have been Alexander Hamilton, 
Friedrich List, Henry C. Carey, and Simon 
N, Patten. An excellent account of American 
experience and thought on the matter has been 
compiled by Professor Ugo Rabbeno of the 
university of Modena, and an English transla- 
tion has been published with the title American 
Commercial Folicy, The doctiines of the col- 
lectivist or socialist branch of the State control 
school have been enunciated chiefly by Karl 
Marx in Bas Kapital; see also Emile de 
Laveleye’s Le Socialisme Contemporain, and 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu’s Ze Collectimsme, 

(h) Historical; and the gradual rise of the 
principle of Freedom with new Aspects of State 
-The founder of the historical school, 
which at the present time is practically in the 
ascendant, was AYilhelm Roscher, who inaugu- 


rated the new departure by a treatise on the 
historical method of economic inquiry in 1843. 
Probably the most exhaustive summary of the 
kind, remarkable for its completeness as a 
treasury of economic facts and deductions and 
perfection of arrangement, are the five volumes 
of Roscher’s System der Vollcsicirtlischaft^ the 
production of which extended over about fifty 
years of the author’s life. The first volume was 
published in 1854, and the fifth in 1894. 
Roscher’s great work was designed as ' a manual 
and text-book for business men and students,” 
and the volumes deal successively with (1) The 
General Principles of Economics ; (2) Agri- 
culture and its Allied Industries ; (3) Trade, 
Monetary Systems, the Exchanges, and Maim- 
facturing Industry ; (4) Finance ; and (5), 
published posthumously, Poor-Relief and Poor- 
Law Policy. Roscher’s method is analogous to 
that of the unbiassed experimentalist in physical 
science ; in short Roscher was in economic science 
what Michael Faraday was in physical science. 
From his qioint of view^ the science is not limited 
to the production of \vealth, but embraces the 
whole social, family, and religious life of man ; 
speech, art, science, laws, history, and even 
pihysiology are all factors to betaken into account 
in the elucidation of economic problems. Most 
of the mistakes which were made by the older 
economists were due to the exaggerated import- 
ance attached to the desire to buy in the 
cheapest market and seU in the dearest — to 
the neglect of equally powerful influences in the 
nature of man and hindrances to the free play 
of this principle in the relative weakness of the 
workman — which procured for political economy 
the title of the science of selfishness. Amongst 
the most successful followers of Roscher’s 
method may he mentioned Emile de Laveleye, 
Cliffe Leslie, ATolowski, Cunningham, and 
Francis A. Walker. The latter’s restatement 
of the wages problem has probably done more 
to advance economics as a practical study for 
application in the amelioration of society, and 
for its vindication as a science than any specific 
investigation of a particular problem in eco- 
nomics since the time of Adam Smith. Another 
great result of the application of the Histori- 
cal Method is the investigation of the limits 
within which the State may act to promote eco- 
nomic jiroduction and to control and counteract 
what may be spoken of as the occasionally 
uneconomic tendencies of unrestricted competi- 
tion. Practical results of these investigations 
have been sanitary legislation, the various 
factory and mining acts for the special pro- 
tection of women and children and for the 
general protection of the life and limbs of 
workers ; the free education acts and municipal 
and state enterprises such as the gas and water 
undertakings of Manchester and the state 
railways of India ; W. Stanley Jevgns’s The 
Staie in Eelatim to Zahour^ Lord Farrer’s TAc 
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State in Relation to Trader and Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s Land Laws, may be usefully consulted 
with regard to the question of the economic 
justification and limitation of State interference. 
The relation between investigations in econo- 
mics and the physical and biological sciences, 
established by the formation of the economic 
science and statistics section of the British 
Association, has also done much for the modern 
progress of political economy, and the long 
series of presidential addresses to that section 
form an invaluable record of economic thought 
and discovery in recent years. Apart from the 
practical effect of discoveries in chemistry and 
physics on agriculture and manufactures, the 
api)lication of anthropometrical inquiries, and 
statistical investigation generally, to the study 
of economics, has long since dispelled the 
supposed antagonism between economics and 
the exact sciences. One result of this develop- 
ment of exact investigation has been the 
recognition of the personal and moral qualities 
of the labourer, his social surroundings, aspira- 
tions, and physical well-being, as economic 
forces tending to the increase of wealth, through 
the increase of efficiency. The contrast is 
apparent when we remember that Senior wrote, 

“ it is not with happiness but with wealth that i 
I am concerned as a political economist ; and I 
am not only justified in omitting, but, perhaps, 
am bound to omit, all considerations which 
have no influence on wealth.” To-day the 
happiness of the labourer is regarded as a most 
important influence in increasing the production 
of wealth. American statistical investigations 
ill recent years have finall}^ demonstrated the 
productive superiority of free over slave labour ; 
Emile de Laveleye in his agricultural researches 
{U Economic Rurale de la Belgique, VEconomie 
Rurale en Suisse et en Lorribardie, and E Eco- 
nomic Ricrale on Neerlande) has shown, that 
the personal motive for the avoidance of waste 
under systems of peasant proprietorship and 
assured small holdings may more than com- 
pensate for the economic advantages of the 
application of the principle of the division of 
labour on large holdings. Amongst American 
economists Schoenhof {The Economy of JLigli 
PFages) has done striking work in this direction. 
Perhaps the most impressive eUdence of the 
change effected in economic thought hy the 
historical school of economists, and by the 
recognition of the interconnection of the 
sciences ” developed by the British Assoeiation, 
is the fact that it is now possible to regard such 
proposals as that of a legislative eight-hours 
. day and a fixed minimum wage from a strictly 
scientific,' as welPas iTom an ethical standpoint 
' or, ill other words, to consider them as proposals 
tending' to the increase of. .the national ■wealth 
and as true economic limitations in this sense 
to the doctrine of laissez faire. The relation 
: ^ '/between, economics and the exact 'sciences, .is,. 


however, not limited to the last half- century. 
Aristotle was a naturalist as well as an econ- 
omist ; Copernicus and Isaac Newton both wrote 
on the currency and treated it as a question of 
fact and observation rather than of doctrine. 
Of recent writers Jevoks’ study of chemistry 
colours his Principles of Science, essentially a 
treatise on logic and scientific method ; his 
study of geology influences his work on the Coal 
Question, which now influences the finance of 
this country through turning the attention of 
statesmen to the necessity of the redemption 
of the National Debt. And in the present 
day Suess of Vienna, the author of the great 
work Das Antlitz der Erde, has shown in liis 
Die Zuhunft des Silbers that the currency ques- 
tion is largely and in some respects essentially 
a geological question. There was something 
prophetic in the application of the name 
“physiocrats” to the first school of modern 
economists. r. J. f. 

YII. Political Economy, Postulates of. 
Under this title VJ'alter Bagehot proposed to 
pass in review the principal assumptions of 
economic science, as it had been developed in 
I England (his title is The Postulates of English 
Political Economy), and to examine the con- 
ditions and the extent of the validity of each. 
The two essays bearing the title stated deal 
with The Tra^nsferability of Labour, and The 
Transferability of Capital respectively. The 
discussion of the former leads to the conclusion 
that tliere are at least four conditions whicli 
must be satisfied before it is safe to assume for 
any nation that labour can pass easily from 
employment to employment within it. These 
are stated to be : — (i) The existence of such 
employments for it to move between ; (ii) the 
existence of an efiectual government capable 
of maintaining peace and order . . . and not 
requiring itself to be supported by fixity of 
station in society ; (iii) the nation must be 
capable of maintaining its independent exist- 
ence against other nations without a military 
system dependent on localised and immovable 
persons ; (iv) there must be no competing 
system of involuntary labour limiting the- 
number of employments, or moving between 
them more perfectly than contemporary free 
lAbomfYidi&Emiomic Studies, p. 40). In dis- 
cussing the second of the postulates, the transfer- 
ahility of capital, the conditions laid down for 
its applicability are that* tliere should exist*, 
(i) Capital at the disposal of persons who may 
wish to transfer it ; (ii) transferable labour ; 
(iii) . such a development of the division of 
labour as to create what we call trade,” that 
,is to say, a set of persons working for the wants 
of others, and providing for their own wants 
hy the return-commodities received from the 
others ; (iv) a medium in which profits can 
be calculated, that is, a money, and moreover, 
a good money; (v) the means of shifting 
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money'’ from tra,de to trade, siicli as, the 
loan fund, the speculative fund, and the choice 
of employment by young capitalists or some 
of them. 

The fact that some of the most fundamental 
of these conditions are by no means universally 
existent warns us that the conclusions of a 
process of reasoning in which they are implicitly 
assumed to be true are not to be applied with- 
out much care, if at all, to states of society 
where these conditions do not prevail. Much 
of the criticism wdiich has been levelled at the 
position taken up by Bagehot in this matter 
appears to have as its object the insistence on 
the lack of universality of the principles 
enunciated and the consequent inapplicability, 
without very careful modifications, of these 
principles to certain problems of modern life, 
points which Bagehot himself explicitly re- 
cognised ; one might go further and state that 
the two papers in which Bagehot dealt with 
tliese postulates were devoted to presenting the 
very view which such critics declare to have 
been entirely overlooked. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the enumera- 
tion of economic postulates and their discussion 
by such a clear thinker and charming writer 
proceeded no further than the t^vo essays 
already named. More exhaustive enumerations 
have been prepared by several writers, generally 
under the heading — premisses of political econ- 
omy. Such premisses may he classed either as 
axioms or postulates, and the enumerations of 
leading wiiters include with more or less of 
precision the axioms : (i) That the earth is of 
limited extent and fertility, and that the 
return to capital and labour applied to it follows 
the law of decreasing returns ; (ii) that popula- 
tion constantly tends to multiply faster than 
the means of subsistence can be increased. 
Beyond these axioms we have clearly enunciated 
the postulates (i) : That the leading motive of 
human economic action is that which prompts 
to seek the greatest gain in return for the least 
possible expenditure of effort, sacrifice, and risk ; 
(ii) that freedom of competition exists ; (iii) 
that a sufficient Imowledge of the market and 
intellectual power of judging of the efficacy of 
means to an end exists to enable such freedom 
to be exercised. 

As Dr. Keynes remsjrks (Scope and Method^ 
etc. ch. vh.), ‘‘it is clear that such enumera- 
tions as these cannot lay claim to completeness.” 
This able miter goes on to point out that 
postulates are needed in reference to social 
customs and legal institutions relating to pro- 
perty ; in regard to the variation of utility 
with amount of commodity ; and that what is 
implied in freedom of competition needs more 
precise explanation. ^ 

It may be remarked that it is by no means 
necessary to retain the same postulates in every 
part of economic reasoning. This is illustrated 


by the fact that discussions of the economic 
effects of monopoly are quite usual, and some 
modification of the postulate of freedom of 
competition is obviously demanded for the 
purposes of such a discussion. The theory of 
international values is an instance where this 
same postulate is modified very considerably. 
To quote once more from Dr. Keynes ; “On 
the wffiole it seems best to regard any pre- 
liminary enumeration and examination of 
economic postulates, not as definitive or ex- 
haustive, but simply as illustrative of the 
general character of economic theory.” The 
selection given above comprises those which 
have been generally considered as more funda- 
mental than others, and which recur most 
frequently, and which are entitled to special 
mention on that ground. For special prolfiems 
the importance of the postulates named may 
become quite subordinate to that of others 
neither named nor even referred to here. 

[Bageliot, Economic Studies, edited by E., H. 
Hutton, London, 1880. Essays i. and ii., also 
Essay iii. on The Preliminaries of Political Econ- 
omy. — Senior, PoUticoX Economy, — Caimes, 
Logical Method, etc., Lect. II. and HI. — Sidgwick, 
Political Economy. — Keynes, Scope and Method, 
ch. vii. — Cossa, Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy, ch. yi., and for some criticism 
of the views generally expressed in the above 
writers, especially see Cliff e Leslie, Essays, No. 15. ] 

A. W. F. 

YIII. Political Economy, Aijthoeities 
ON. The reader is referred for information 
on the literature of political economy to the 
separate articles on the various branches of 
economic science, which will be found through- 
out the Dictionary. In these, the principal 
authors whose works may be specially read 
wdth advantage in order to elucidate the subject 
discussed, are mentioned — either in the body 
of the article itself or in the bibliogi’aphy at 
its close. When there is a separate notice of 
any of these authors in the Dictionary, the 
name is printed in small capitals. These notices 
include the principal economic wiiters in the 
British Empire, the United States, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian nations, and 
Eussia, who were not living at the time the 
notice was written. Many minor uniters have 
also been mentioned in cases when their works 
are difficult of access to the student, or w'hen 
what they unote is important as showing the 
economic position of their time. 

In the historical notices of the different 
schools of economic thought — the American, " 
Austrian, Dutch, English (including that on 
English early economic history), French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Eusaian, and Sjianish schools — 
the principal authorities on economies of the 
school desciibed are mentioned, and their rela- 
tion to their contemporaries explained, together 
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with those circumstances of the period when they 
lived wliicli may have exercised an influence on 
tlieir writings. 

POLL TAXES. See Taxation. 

POLLAEDS AND CEOCXAEDS were 
clipped, base, or counterfeit coins of silvered 
metal, minted chiefly abroad, which under this 
more or less generic name obtained such an 
extensive circulation in this country during the 
greater part of the 13th and the iirst part of 
the 14th century, that the most stririgent 
enactments of the three Edwards scarcely 
availed to cope with the evil. 

The word “ is probably derived from 

the substantive “ poll ” tlie head, whence the verb 
“to poll,'* meaning to crop or clip the head of 
anything (cp. “ pollard elm ”). 

Crockard may be akin to the Celtic word 
‘‘ crock,” a broken piece of pottery, and may have 
been applied to the broken portions of the penny 
which circulated as lialf-peuce and farthings in 
the 13th, century. 

Writs and ordinances concerning this false 
money were froin time to time issued during tlie 
first part of Edward I.’s reign (stat, 3 Ed. I. c. 15 ; 
7 Ed. 1. Pat. ; 11 Ed.' T., m. 4, Oct. 28 ; (cp. also 
Paidiiig, Afinals of the Coinage, ed. 1S40, voi. i. 
p. 190 j ; and an ordinance of the 12th year (Temp, 
iricert. Ed. I. or II. Stats, of the Eealrn), — or, 
according to Eiilf head's Edition 20, ed. 1. stat. 4, 
6, a proclamatiou describes the various kinds of 
false money then current. It is as follows : — 
‘‘ .B^irst they make there abroad a money of silver 
with a mitre ; twenty .shillings of which money 
weighs only sixteen shillings and four- pence of 
the money of England. Also they make Lvo 
other sorts of money with lions, wliereon there 
are bends in th.e one money and not in the other, 
but ■which are as light as the money with the 
iiiitre. 

“Also they make as well on this side the sea as 
on the otlier a sort of false money, which is 
merely of copper, and is whitened, and when new 
it resembles the money of England. There is 
also another sort of money which is made in 
. Germany under the name of Edward king of 
England, vrliieb weighs as little as, or less than, 
the money with the mitre, and that cannot be 
distinguished, unless it be by weight. The other 
deceit which they make in the money is that there 
are some of tliem, who bring plates of pewter or of 
lead in the form of a penny, then they put them 
between two leaves of silver, and afterwards insert 
them into coin or into copper, where another 
penny well forged hath been struck.” Still, in this 
description the coins are not severally deflned by 
name, nor can we precisely determine whether 
any of them in particular, or all of them generally, 
came under the denomination of pollards and 
crockards. Rudiiig, after referring to these various 
counterfeit coins and quoting Hemingford, p. 170, 
says “they were all' white money, resembling 
silver, and were artificially compounded of siRer,- 
copper, and sulphur, so that in four or five of 
them there was not the weight of one penny of 
silver.” 

Aitlioiigh several ordinances against- “false 


money” 'were passed in succession to that C|uoted 
above, notably those of the twentieth year (1292), 
the first actual mention of these coins by name 
occurs in the StaL de Falsa Monetd of 1299 (Rud- 
ing, i. p. 199) in which reference is made to the 

divers bad monies knowm by the name of pollards 
and crokards [sic, Old French, ‘ Crozkard ’ ) and by 
other names, which are brought and left in the 
said kingdom . . . by divers persons coming from 
abroad ” (Stats, of the Realm, vol. i. pp. 131-134). 
They were, it appears, introduced by merchants 
and passengers, concealed in bales of cloth or 
merchandise, or taken to uncustomed ports so as 
to escape the officers of the exchange. 

In the same year (27-28 Ed. 1.) by the king’s 
command the pollard was allowed to circulate at 
the value of an oholus, that is of half a sterling. 
This estimate of their value is further confirmed 
by a petition of the twenty-eighth year, wdiere the 
bailift' of Fiscarnp [sic Fecamp ?) is allowed to 
pay £100 in sterling in lieu of £200 in pollards, 
wliicii the .sheriff had refused to receive [F^ot. Pari,, 
i. 144 h). Again, we get a description of the 
double pollard, five hundred pounds of which 
weighed, after refining, ccccxxxii lib., x. s,, and vii. 
ob. (£432, 10s. 7d.). Rndiiig, vol. i. p. 201, note 3. 

At the time of their proliibition the king and 
others had obtained large amounts of pollards in 
exchange for sterlings, at the rate of five or six for 
a sterling, “ men not caring for them ” on 
account of their reputed baseness. But this 
calling in of them at sucli a low value proved a 
very profitable concern 'vvlien it was discovered 
that two of them were equal to a sterling. Rudiiig 
(i. p. 207) refers to an alteration in the value of 
pollards and crockards which took place in the 
year 1310, and of the entire prohibition of them 
which followed “ as productive of great incon- 
venience to the counties at a distance from the 
metroj^olis.” He quotes instances of petitions 
for sherifis who had received such money before 
its value was reduced, but who had not paid it 
into the exchequer when its currency was absolutely 
forbidden ” (Madox, Jlist. of Eoxheqiier, i. 294 ; 
and Rot, FarL, i. 273). In the chronicle of the 
year 1299, Matthew of Westminster writes : — ■ 
“corriipta insula Anglise de falsa Moneta, quse 
dicitur Crokard et Pollard, in Xatali Saiicti Stephani 
protomartyris findebatur, id est, pro obolo habe- 
batar. Hinc quidem Lathonii films, considerans 
opera patris sui, diim fabricaret Ecclesiam metrice 
et eleganter dicebat : 

“ Laude decoreris, nostris Sterlinge gereris, 

Crokar es, sesque peris, fugias as rite teneris.” 

[Sees Poly chronicofi, Fabian, etc., also Walsiiig- 
ham’s JlisL AngL, p. 77,*quoted by Ending, note 
6 to vol. i p. 201.] * A. L. 

POLLEXFEX, John, rnercbaiit, M.P. for 
Plymton, member of the committee of trade 
and plantations (1675), and of the board, of 
trade (1696-1705), wrote two anonymous 
economic treatises.^ 

■ A discourse of trade, coyn, and paper credit, and 
of ways ami rnmns to gain and. retain riches 
(1697), .Tepriiited with his initials (1700) ; ,and 
England and Mast 'India inconsistent in their, 
manufactures (1697) (Anderson, Or. of Com, \L 
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633). The former is a complete exposition of his 
views on trade and money. He believes in the 
force of the economic motive which drawes as 
the loadstone the needle ” (p. 2) ; and this sentence 
on the vanity of prohibitions, ‘ ‘ The removing of 
the cause, or the making of such a trade unprofit- 
able, can only afford a remedy” (p. 9), recalls 
Child’s New discourse of Trade (ed. 1694) (p. 168). 
Lilce Sir H. Nohth and Locke he knows that 
liioiiey is a commodity, and measures its com- 
mercial value by its weight and fineness (p. 11) ; 
and he attributes the export of gold to a variance 
between value of bullion and rates of exchange 
wliieli was due to local gluts of coin or bills, and 
would soon right itself {pp. 20, 21). Lowndes 
and BxVEBOn’s scheme for “raising of the coin” is 
stigmatised as a measure for relieving debtors \vho 
have money (p. 24), and as likely to lead to further 
measures of the same kind and therefore to hoard- 
ing (p. 34). He approves of paper money as an 
aid to, but not as a substitute for, coin, and points 
out that if inconvertible into coin it will be value- 
less or else coin will be hoarded (pp. 71, 72) ; coin 
mist “ lye dead ” in order to “ support it and 
make it useful” (p. 66). This criticism on the 
land and store banks of Cradocke, K. Murray, and 
PorTER, and (more recently) of Asgill, Barbon, 
Briscoe, and Chamberlen, represents the best 
results of 17th-century econoni}’'. The author 
(Davenant?) of the reply to his second treatise 
(itself an answer to Haven ant's Mssay on the 
East India Trade, 1696), accused him of 
identifying national treasure with coin instead of 
with commodity ; but he only \vrote that the 
national “stock should be in money” {England 
and East Indiat etc., p. 46), money being “the 
most useful and best deserving to be called the 
treasure of a nation ” ; jewels, lead, etc., being less 
useful because difiScult to exchange ; silks, wood, 
etc., being useless until exchanged owing to their 
perishable nature {iUd. p. 7 ; Discourse, p. 157). 
Even this modified Midas-view, that coin is the 
best store of wealth, is kept in the background in 
the Discourse. There the main attack on the 
East India Co. is based on theories of wealth 
distinct from money. As with Locke high rents, 
and as with Child {l.c. pp. 88, 179) and Fortrey 
many men, and as with Child (l.c. p. 166), Hobbes, 
and Petty many ‘‘tools” or “materials,” mean 
much riches (pp. 9, 43, 54, 127, etc.) ; whereas 
the Indian trade undid what the naturalisation laws 
did, and brought in toys and silks, few of which 
(pace Davenant’s statistics) were re-exported. 
He shares Bbllers’s pessimism, and wmites that we 
are “ as a tree that hath many branches but little 
root,” as “those that depend to have their riches 
and necessaries from the sweat and labour of 
others are more in proportion than those that 
labour to provide these things ” (p. 44). Like Sir 
W. Temple, who merely adapts Hobbes, he treats 
bodily and mental labour (pp. 43, 46) and parsi- 
mony (pp. SO, 158) as the source and secret of 
“movable riches” ; but echoes Bacon’s echo of 
More’s lament that the brain labourers are mostly 
drones (pp. 44, 46), and that luxury is ousting 
parsimony. Since Violet (1651) there had been 
a busy controversy on unproductive consumption 
(Cunningham, growth of English Industry, ii. 239) 


but no one else put the impoverishing effect o! 
foreign luxuries into the forefront of the Indian 
controversy, nor did any other writer make his 
first and main appeal to public opinion; “no 
reformation can be jn-oposed that can do us any 
good but what must begin with ourselves, laws 
being dead letters unless the genius of our people, 
course of living and management, can be so changed 
as to co-operate therewith” (p. 153). But the 
writer of the Discourse "was, lilce Davenant, only a 
great eclectic (he compares his views to Child’s, 
Roscher compares them to North’s, etc.) so that 
you cannot argue with certainty from his theory 
to his practice. England and East India, etc. 
was wTitten in support of the Foreign Lace Act (9 
Will. HI. c. 9, amending 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 13), 
nor does he understand, lilce Davenant, the 
specialisation of industries, and he wants to pro- 
hibit the export of wool and import of manufactured 
goods in order to keep Englishmen employed. 
Indeed his suggestion to prohibit the export of 
over £50,000 in specie to India is reactionary 
bullionism. He scarcely applies his notion of 
foreign to domestic trade. He balances trade 
with each country out of the custom-house books 
after the fashion riddled through and through by 
Barbon and Child {l.c. p. But he wants 

any one to be free to trade at ‘^^thing, sympathises 
with Sir H. Pollexfen’s defence of interlopers, 
wishes to turn joint-stock into regulated companies, 
and opposes to Child’s revival of Culpeper’s 
theory of interest arguments forged from the 
armoury of Maddison (1640), Manley (1668), 
Petty (1682), North and Locke (1691). 

[Roscher, Zur Geschichte der englischer Volks- 
wirthschaftslehre, pp. Ill, 135-146.] J. D. R. 

PONT DE NEMOURS, DU. See Du Pont 
DE Nemours. 

PONTAGE. Money paid in lieu of personal 
service for tlie building and maintaining of 
bridges (see Eyed). In later times the word 
was also used for the tolls paid by persons 
passing over a bridge, which were devoted to 
its maintenance (Cowel’s Interp'etei^. 

A, E. S. 

PONTANO, Giovanni (1426-1503). Born 
at Cerreto, Umbria (Italy), of noble parentage. 
Banished from his coiintiy, he took refuge with 
Alphonso I. of Aragon, king of Naples. Here 
he devoted himself to study ; was loaded with 
honours and riches, served the house of Aragon 
as a minister and ambassador, and suggested 
reforms which ameliorated the economic coii- 
ditiou of the Neapolitan provinces. 

Pontano wrote in Latin several works : De 
Magnanimitate. — De fortuna. — De prudentia.— 
De liheralitate. A disciple of Aristotle, Pontano 
-wrote on wealth, on labour, and the causes which 
render it more or less productive, on necessity as 
a stimulus to work. But, iu substance, his re- 
searches present no originality, following closely 
the opinions expressed by Aristotle in the first 
book of his 

Pontano discusses the duties of a prince, niain- 
tains that he should aim at promoting the public 
welfare, encourage trade and industry, and strive 
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to develop the intelligence of his subjects. On 
the question, debated by writers of his day, 
•whether the state sjbo'nld carry on industries, he 
is among those who oppose such interference ; 
but he does this only on moral grounds and 
reasons of expediency, and not by economic 
argument. 

His precepts on taxation are sound, he gives 
good advice on economic morality, he opposes 
immoral taxes, as for examide the tax on prostitu- 
tion {Opera omnia, Naples, 1505-1508, 2 vols.). 

[Fornari, Delle ieorie economiche nelU pro- 
vincie Napjoletane, vol. i. Milan, Hoepli, 1882.] 

U. R. 

POOL. A division either of traffic or of its 
proceeds among several competitors, so as to i 
remove the temptation to undersell one another. 
The -word is used in America to designate what 
in England are kno’^vn a,s joint-purse arrange- 
ments, 'but is of somewhat wider application. 
Pools may be divided into four classes. (1) 
Dwisions of the field, where each competi-tor 
agi'ees to take the traffic of a certain district 
and withdraw from competition elsewhere. (2) 
Divisions of trafiic, wiiere the different competi- 
tors agree upon a pjE’.ceiitage of the business to 
be handled by each conceim. (3) Gross money 
pools, wiiere they agree upon a percentage of 
the gross receipts. (4) Net moiuy p)ools, where 
they agree upon a percentage of the profits. 
The last is inuch the closest form of combina- 
tion, and generally involves a system of joint 
accounting. 

Tlie advocates of pools urge tliat they prevent 
reckless competition and consequent instability 
of rates. Their opponents claim that the effect 
of pools in keeping rates high more than offsets 
any gain to the comrnunity from keeping them 
steady. The traditional common -law view' 
favours the opponents of pools (Chariton v. 
New^castle and Carlisle Railway Co., 5 Jur. 
N.S. 1096). Pooling agreements are usually 
lield to be contracts in resti'aint of trade, 
and therefore against public policy ; so that 
in the majority of instances the courts will 
..refuse to make such agreements a ground of 
■.action (Harlford and K.H.R.R. Co. v. New 
York and .N.H.K.R. Co., 3 Rob. (N.Y.), 411 ; 
Ste'wart u Erie and Western Trans’n Co., 17 
Minn. , 372, etc. etc.) Whether pools are really 
against public policy or not depends on the 
. relative iinportaiice of stability and equality of 
rates on the one hand, as compared, with that 
of absolute lowness of rates on the other. ■ In 
industries of a quasi-puhlic character,' it may 
be more desirable tliat different individuals' 
should ,be charged the same- rates than that a ■ 
lower average charge should, be reached, by 
making reductions for soin,e and not for others. ,’ , 
Under these circunastances pools may be a public ■, 
advantage rather than otherwise. : ThiS':" is,, 
especially the case in railroad transportation.,.-. 
The W'Orkiiig of the ' Clause against pools -in', the.' --'i 
Intehstate Oomm'eece Law (g. v.) has been dis- ^ ' 


tinctly bad. Not content with making these 
contracts void, as they perhaps were at common 
law, - the framers of this statute made railroad 
pools a misdemeanour ; causing much fluctua- 
tion in rates, and money losses to investors, 
without corresponding gains to consumers or 
producers as a class. 

The attitude of the courts in England (Hare 
V. Loudon etc. Railway Co. ; 2 Johns and E., 
480) toward such contracts is distinctly more 
favourable than in the United States, and on 
the continent more so than in England. The 
government railroads of Prussia, Austria, and 
other states have gone so far as to enter into 
permanent pooling arrangements with com- 
peting w^ater routes ; the authorities holding 
that by this means only can freedom from 
wasteM competition and unjust preference be 
effectively secured. a. t. h. 

POOR. An^^ treatment of the subject of the 
poor is rendered difficult by the loose way in 
which the term is applied. We distinguish 
the official and, to some extent, historical 
use of the term as applied to the class who are 
the objects of relief at the hands of the state in 
this country. We speak commonly of the poor 
la w, relief of the poor, the poor-rate, guardians 
of the poor, etc. But since 1843, at any rate, 
a more exact usage has been gradually adopted, 
and the fact has been brought out that the 
objects of assistance under the poor law are 
only one section or class of the poor as a whole, 
vix. the destitute, or those who are in want of 
the necessaries of life. Outside and beyond 
there lies a large mass of men who are rightly 
described as poor, but who, being possessed of 
the necessaries of life, are in want of a larger or 
smaller aiiioimt of its comforts. Thus xve may 
say that the term, officially employed, includes 
the destitute, but is not confined to them. 
AVhen ■we read that the ‘^poor are always with 
us,” we mean that as the standard of living varies, 
whether in different countries or at different 
times, so the conception of poverty will vary, 
but the fact remains that many of the members 
of every community will fall below the average 
standard of comfort in living. In short, poverty 
is a relative, and destitution an absolute state. 

This distinction between the poor and the 
destitute has led to a difference of treatment at 
the hands of statesmen. Whilst destitution is 
recognised, perhaps more "''and more generally, 
as a proper field for state-action and state-relief, 
poverty has, as a rule, been left to other 
organisations, or to individuals for assistance. 
There are not wanting instances, notably in 
; the last- .century, when a confusion of ideas on' 
this subject bred infinite, practical mischief. 
Thus when the Berkshire magistrates put forth 
',the celebrated Speenhamlaiid Act.of Parlia- 
ment”,. in the year 1795 they were misled by a 
. - vague- use. of iaiigoage. In their opinion it was 
"■tb'e ■ business of the state to guarantee every 
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labourer tlie standard of li\dng wliicli they 
deemed sufficient, hence, when wages were 
insufficient to maintain such a standard, the 
deficiency was to be made good out of the rates 
(see Allow'anoe System). But experience 
lias condemned such attempts, and the attitude 
of the state towards poverty has been one of 
two kinds. 

I. The state has commonly adopted a policy 
of laissez-faire. It has left the care of the 
poor and the improvement of their condition to 
indiridual or organised action outside itself. 
Thus in mediEcval times the poor were a charge 
on the revenues of the church. How far a 
specific portion of the tithe was devoted to 
their relief is a matter of dispute, but no doubt 
a moral responsibility lay on the clergy to pro- 
ride for God’s poor.” History shows us that 
the clergy and, still more, the monastic bodies 
were often mistaken in the methods they adopted. 
They did but relieve, as an old writer says, the 
poor that they had made. 

II. Giving up the doctrine of laissezfaire, 

the state has found a new activity as regards 
the poor. Granting the existence of poverty, 
and leaving it as a fait accompli to be assisted 
by others, the state has directed its efforts to 
making easier the escape from it. It would 
take us too far to enumerate all the various 
agencies at work to achieve this end. Educa- 
tion is clearly one, temperance legislation is 
another, inspection, etc. of the dwellings of the 
poor is a third, and if we look yet further afield 
we shall see that laws against Truck;, to secure 
free trade, and a good currency all help to secm’e 
this object. But shortly, the state may be said 
to have abandoned the attempt to deal with 
actual poverty, but to shorr an ever-increasing 
activity in preventing its appearance and in 
modifying its effects (Public Assistance ; 
Poverty). l. r. p. 

POOPt- LAW, Administration of. The 
existence of a poor law implies a redistribution 
of -wealth by the state in proportion to men’s 
needs. Tinder such a law the destitute have 
a claim to relief, i.e. to the necessaries of life, 
and these clearly can only be provided at the 
cost of those who possess wealth in excess of 
their actual needs, and from whom it is taken 
by the state in the form of taxes. Now any 
such interference -with the arrangements of 
society is sure, human nature being what it 
is, to produce certain results, some general, . 
some peculiar to this form of interference. 
Thus we may expect a poor law to weaken the 
motive to exertion and to thrift. If the burden 
of providing for himself at any period of life is 
taken off the shoulders of a man, he is less 
likely to make such provision than when con- 
scious of the necessity to do so, if he wishes 
to avoid starvation. So, too, he is more likely 
to be reckless in his manner of living. If it 
is indifferent to a man whether he snpports 


himself in old age, or is supported by the 
state, he is strongly tem^^ted to squander in 
dissipation what should have gone to maintain 
him when his working days are over. Again, 
if he knows that provision by the state will 
be easily given, he is thoughtless in the matter 
of marriage, and population increases rapidly. 
Once more, though this is open to discussion, 
the relations between parents and children, 
their mutual responsibility, is weakened by a 
system wffiich provides support independently 
of the assistance due from the one to the other. 
Thus some uniters connect the warmth and 
closeness of family relations in Ireland with 
the long period during which no poor law 
obtained in that country. Lastly, the relations 
between employer and employed, roughly 
summed up as the labour market, are likely 
to be disturbed if the state supports its 
members independently of their earnings. If 
a man’s income falls into two parts, one of 
which is the reward of labour, and the other 
is given independently of labour, the latter 
will soon eat up the former. So, too, the 
provision of pensions in old age is likely to 
prevent wages from rising to a point at which 
they permit of such a provision being made 
out of them. The extent to which these evils 
follow on a X-)Oor law uill depend almost entirely 
on the way in which it is administered, for we 
need not, in this connection, discuss the general 
arguments by which a poor law is justified or 
defended. 

If we consider the history of the English 
poor law from the date of its first dcllnite 
beginning in 1601 down to the present day, 
some very clear conclusions may he reached. 
The spirit and the methods of administration 
have varied greatly dming the three centuries 
which it has lasted. In some periods it has 
been administered strictly — in other periods 
the administi’ation has been lax, and the 
v.ariations are to be explained partly by 
reasons incidental to the state of society at 
a given date, and partly by the want of a 
scientific spirit in tracing the connection be- 
tween effects and their cause. First of all, 
to define onr terms. A ]30or law may be said 
to be administered strictly when the right to 
relief is circumscribed and restricted, when 
the conditions under which it is gi^en are 
uninviting, or even deterrent, -when the state 
of the recipient is less attractive than that of 
the independent labourer, and when ];)oliticai 
or other disabilities are attached to its receipt. 
On the other hand, when relief is obtained 
easily, and is open to all, when it is given 
under conditions which make it an object of 
desire rather than a thing to be avoided, and 
when no distinction is drawn beriveen the 
pauper and his neighboiu-s, then the admini- 
stration is said to be lax. No-w, roughly, these 
two principles are seen in the distinction be- 
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tween ^Tiidoor” and “outdoor” relief Indoor 
relief is accompanied by enforced residence in 
a worklioiise, with the accessories of a restricted 
diet, separation of sexes, a loss of liberty, a 
system of discipline, a prescribed uniform, 
and a more or less common life. All these 
features are peculiarly obnoxious to a domestic 
people, such as the English ; though, doubtless, 
they affect dilferent individuals differently. 
No such drawbacks attach to outdoor relief. 
The outdoor pauper receives his relief, whether 
in money or in kind, at his own home, he is 
surrounded by his faniil}^, he is his own master, 
he can eke out his dole by small earnings, he 
can take an interest in his surroundings, he 
leads a life of comparatively careless leisure. 
And by a natural train of thought, public 
opinion has placed a stigma on tlie receipt of 
indoor relief which is not connected with out- 
door. Not for themselves only, but for their 
relations, do men shim the workhouse, and 
ail that residence ivithin its walls implies. To 
condemn a parent to the w'orkhouse is held to 
be discreditable in children, to secure outdoor 
relief for him is regarded as a triumph of filial 
diplomacy. In considering the lessons to he 
learnt from the history of the English poor 
law, we shall regard a strict administration as 
identical witli the use of the workhouse as a 
test of destitution, and as the normal form of 
relief, and a lax administration as going with 
the substitution of relief in the panperk own 
home for relief in the ivorkhouse. 

In the earliest period of poor-laiv administra- 
tion the workhouse was by comparison hiit 
little employed, hut a substitute for it ivas 
feiind in the exaction of ivork from the able- 
bodied recipients of relief, for the “aged and 
infirm ” relief ivas provided either in their own 
homes or in a poorhouse, built by the parish 
for the purpose, intended for the aged and 
infirm only, and consequently more on the 
lines of an almsliouse than of the modern 
ivorklioiise. But tlie intentions of the framers 
of tlie act of 1601 with regard to the able- 
bodied were defeated by the action of those 
who administered it. So long as its admini- 
stration was con fined to the duly elected and 
responsible overseers in each parish, the mis- 
chiefs of the system ivere kept wdthin narrow 
bounds. It wars the action of the magistrates, 
who overrode tlie decisions of the overseers, 
in virtue of an act of the year 1691 (3 W. k 
M. e. ii. § 11), that gradually developed these 
iiiischieis. Relief ivas gi-aiited on “false and 
frivolous pretences, ” the labour test was applied 
in a liaif-liearted fashion or not at all, and by 
the middle of the 1 7th century ’we find 'pro- 
posals for making the test more real,, by. 
providing places in which the task of work 
should be performed. By the end of the 
century local bodies were busy .obtaining 
private acts for the pux'pose of building' 


“wmrk - houses,” or “houses of industry,” 
followdng in this the example set by the city 
of Bristol. In 1723, by the act 9 Geo. 1. c. 7, 
was authorised the building of such houses, 
and the use of them as a test, by individual 
parishes, or by parishes in combination. The 
results of this growing strictness are to be 
seen not merely in a decrease of pauperism, 
hut in the increased prosperity of the working 
class as a whole. 

But the system, as was inevitable, raised a 
reaction against itself. Feelings of humanity 
(so called) ivere shocked by its strictness, men 
forgot the evils which it had remedied, or at 
any rate the fact that it was the system 
which had lessened them, and little by little 
the administration grew laxer and laxer. 
Workhouses fell into disuse, the overseers 
were called upon to find employment (Allow- 
ance SysTE.M), the aged and infirm ivere 
relieved at home, the maintenance of children 
was assisted by grants, and gradually the idea 
ivas impressed on tlie mind of the poor that 
it was well to look to the parish first for the 
necessaries and comforts of life, and to their 
own exertions only wlieii this source of supply 
failed. The melancholy tale of the results of 
this experiment are written at large in the 
histories of the period, in monographs, and in 
the report of commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the system, of poor-relief in the year 
1832. Shortly, it may be said that this second 
period, from 1750 to IS 34, showed in the clear- 
est light the effects of a lax system of administra- 
tion. It had cut at the roots of independence 
and self-help ; it had fostered suspicion, heart- 
iessness, and vice, had paralysed industry, and 
lowered the moral no less than the material 
standard of living all through the country. 

The return to strictness after 1834 remedied, 
though slowl}’, the state of things which laxity 
had produced. Able-bodied pauperism, by 
comparison, disappeared; old-age pauperism 
was greatly diminished, the encouragements 
given to population were lessened, and the 
returns of illegitimacy began to tail off. The 
principle of the act of 1834 was to make the 
position of the pauper undesirable, and with 
that object relief was to be confined, as far 
as possible, to the four walls of a workhouse ; 
only sickness and old age Avere allowed as 
reasons for giving relief at the pauper’s own 
home. It would no doubf be an exaggeration 
to say that the improvement in the condition 
.of our Avorking class in the last half-centiny 
is mainly due to the reforni^ of the poor law 
alone. ' But if we have succeeded in showing 
that certain results might . be expected from 
.certain methods of administration, and that 
.in practice , such results „ are shown to have 
folfewed,! it is, .not .going,, too far to say that 
a strict admimstration, is ' a negative condition 
of the well-being of the poor, and that a 
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relaxation is likely, if not certain, to favour 
the growth of misery and the decay of character. 

So far we have been endeavouring to show 
that the administration of a poor law should 
be strict, if the evils contingent on its exist- 
ence are to be avoided, or repressed, and that 
a strict administration is in the best interests 
of the poor themselves, and therefore dictated 
by humanity no less than by reason. We go 
on to ask how such strictness may be attained. 
Kow it is a cardinal truth that in a democratic 
state, laws will only be enforced so far as they 
are supported by, and in harmony with, public 
opinion. The act of 1834 erred, perhaps 
through the needs of the time, in building np 
a system which derived its strength largely 
from its centralisation. The area within which 
the local bodies can act at their own discretion 
is very small. Hence the poor law has never 
recommended itself to the popular mind ; it 
has been resented as being imposed from 
without, and its administration has been 
improved mechanically, without reference to 
the popular support on which it must ulti- 
mately rest. The effect of a recent act (Local 
Government Act 1894) has been to throw the 
control of the administration into the hands 
of the great body of the population, and the 
results of the change are anxiously awaited, 
for it has coincided with a tendency on the 
])art of public opinion to favour a more lax 
system. But as knowledge grows and experi- 
ence widens their lessons cannot fail of effect, 
and we may look hopefully forward to a new 
period of poor-law history, when strictness will 
he the rule, it may he after some experience 
of the evils of laxity, and when it will be 
guaranteed, not by the edicts of a central 
authority, but by the heartfelt support of the 
gi'eat body of public opinion acting through its 
representatives, no less than through its officers. 

It remains only to notice some ];)omts on 
which administration may he amended. 

(1) It is quite possible that, owing to the 
rise in the standard of living all over the 
country, the condition of the inmates of 
workhouses might be improved without its 
ceasing to act as a deterrent, and it may 
safely be left to the ratepayers to determine 
how far they are willing to contribute to 
increase the comfort oC such inmates. 

(2) The restriction of outdoor relief is pro- 
ceeding gradually, and its ill effects are fast 
disappearing, partly in consequence of the 
scale on which it is given, a scale which stands 
in a totally different relation to the standard 
of living from that in which it stood to the 
standard at the time at which it was adopted. 
The extinction of this mischievous system can 
only be the result of greater knowledge and 
sounder reasoning, and will probably only be 
achieved after a great increase in the powers 
of guardians. 


(3) The treatment of the sick has been 
greatly improved of late years, and, in London 
especially, the workhouse infirmary is coming 
more and more to be regarded as a public 
hospital. The question may be asked wb ether 
this principle should not he carried further ; and 
the disabilities of pauperism removed in cases 
w^here the sickness of the patient is such as 
to necessitate his treatment in an institution. 
If this were done all outdoor medical relief 
might he discontinued, and the poor encouraged 
to make provision for themselves against sliglit 
and ordinary ailments by means of provident 
dispensaries and the like. But such a scheme 
would perhaps involve the treatment of the 
hospital question as a whole. 

(4) The education of pauper children is 
still a field for experiment and observation. 
The systems adopted vary greatly. In some 
unions the children are brought up and taught 
in the workhouse itself, in others they live in 
the workhouse and attend the common schools 
of the place, in others they are placed in 
large boarding-schools distinct from the 
avorkhouse geographically, but an integral 
part of it ; elsewhere they are boarded out, 
or placed in small groups in cottage homes 
under the care of foster parents, these homes 
being in some cases formed into an artificial 
village, in others scattered through ordinary 
villages. It can only be said that no one 
system has yet made good its claim to be 
considered exclusively the best. 

(5) The treatment of vagrants has already 
been considered (Mendicity). 

[For the system of administration at various 
dates the works of Asclirott, Fowle, and Nicholls, 
so often quoted, are full of information, and 
further authorities will be found in the references 
contained in those works ; see also Legislation, 
Elizabethan. ] l. b. p. 

POOR-LAW HISTORY. It is not possible 
to name a date at which the legislature deter- 
mined to have a poor law. The origins of the 
poor law are derived from Feudalism. Settle- 
ment and the claim to relief are developments 
of the Seke’s obligation to work on the land 
of the Manoe, and his corresponding right to 
derive a maintenance therefrom. When this 
condition of status had given place to hiring 
and a system of contract, the right of the lord 
of the manor to bring back his serf to the place 
where his labour was due, ceased to be valuable. 
The presence of the serf, where his labour was 
no longer required, became a burden. The duty 
of maintaining him, when destitute, was trans- 
feiTed from the manor to the Paeish. The 
assiuaption that the poor were adscripti gUhee 
runs throughout. The right to bring hack 
having fallen into desuetude, the right to dnre 
out the unsettled poor naturally arose. The 
authorities of the parish church were enjoined 
to make collections for the poor. The church- 
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\Yardens, tlie curate, and tlien the hishox-) were 
to exhort, and if the people proved contumacious 
the justices were to order an assessment. This 
brought on the general assessment of 43 Eliza- 
beth, c. 2 (160i). Was this act a necessity ? 
The alternative pursued in Scotland is instruc- 
tive. The legislature of Elizabeth followed 
similar legislation enacted for Scotland, hut as 
was remarked hy a parliamentary committee 
reporting in 1817 : ‘Hhe intelligent persons 
to whom the administration of it has been 
entrusted . . . appear to have had so much 
foresight and judgment as to its effects, that j 
they have ver}^ generally and successfully en- 
deavoured to avoid having recourse to its pro- 
visions for a compulsory assessment.” Till 
1845 there -was in Scotland no universal assess- 
ment for poor rates. The authority of the 
English precedent then decided the policy of 
the northern, coiintiy. 

The stronger government of England did not 
permit “intelligent persons” to evade the law. 
Henceforward, down to H834, a perpetual 
struggle went on between the relief authorities 
and the relief claimants, as tlie following brief 
references will show. 

The 13 k 14 Charles II. c. 12 (1662), 
bears the title “'An Act for the better Relief 
of the Poor,” but it is usually known as “The 
Settlement Act.” It recited that poor people 
migrated in search of better “stock,” i.c. 
employment, and it is apparently assumed that 
would not do so if, in their oum parishes, 
benefit under 43 Elizabeth was not withheld. 
The act w'as promoted in the interest of the 
inetropolitan parishes, then causing alarm by 
tlie growth of their population. At this date 
the policy of the legislature was to enforce 
conciiiTeiitly rigidity of settlement and facility 
of relief. Henceforward the jirobienr was to 
curb the abuses to 'which these regulations 
gave rise. 

Thus 3 & 4 William and Mary, c. 11 
(1691), recites that overseers are criminally 
profuse, accordingly the vestry and the justices 
are given certain controlling powers. The act 
luid ail effect contrary to that expected. The 
9 George I. c. 7 (1722), recites that far from 
controlling, magistrates increased the prevalent 
mismanagement. Accordingly ■ this act author- 
ised the building of ■workhouses, and the 
withholding of relief from those who refused to 
enter them. , This provision, where workhouses 
were used as a test of destitution, cheeked 
the advance of pauperism,. The 22 George 
in, e. 33-™ -Gilbert’s Act (1.782), ■ obliged 
guardians, iii parishes which adopted its- pro- 
visions, to find, .for all unemployed poor persons 
work suitable to their strength ' and near their, 
own homes. The 36' George III. -c. 23 ..{1796), '. 
found that tiie w’orkhoiise test, as permitted", 
by 9 George L c. 7, 'was “injurious to-' the 
comfort and domestic situation and happiness 


of such poor persons,” and justices were author- 
ised to order relief to “industrious poor persons” 
at their own homes. By this legislation every 
obstacle to panperism was removed. The rout 
was further accelerated by the proclamation of 
allowance scales by the county magistrates. 

One act of reparation, 35 George III, c. 101^ 
“An Act to prevent the Removal of Poor 
Persons until they shall become actually Charge- 
able,” was passed in 1795. It was rendered 
necessary by the unrepealed provisions of acts 
for the better relief and settlement of the poor. 
Adam Smith has commented on the cruelty of 
these ill-considered laws of settlement, but Sir 
F. Eden, without palliating their criminal un- 
wisdom, thinks that they could be easily evaded. 
The complete adscription of the labourer to his 
settlement was not brought about by the power 
of removal resting with the parish into vAdiich 
he migrated, but by the inducements to remain 
in his settlement held out by the profuse 
administration of relief, and hy the refusal of 
employers to hire any but those who were 
partly supported by the rates. The law which 
made the unsettled labourer liable to removal 
was practically inoperative, but the laws for 
the better relief of the poor had the unexpected 
result of reducing the labourer to the immobile 
and dependent condition of a feudal serf. 

The task of the Commissioners of Inquiiy 
appointed in 1832 was to expose and suggest a 
remedy for these evils. Their celebrated Report 
was drafted hy Mr. Nassau Senior, aided by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edwin Chabwick. It 
proved the incompetence of all the authorities 
then administering the law, and recommended 
a new central control, which should be in- 
dependent of political party, a principle already 
recognised by the government in the appoint- 
ment of the enqiiiiy commission. It proved 
also that property was being destroyed by the 
relentless advance of pauperism, that employers 
were defrauding the public by throwing their 
wages-bill on the parish, that labourers were 
being deprived of every motive for doing honest 
worl^ that the domestic life of the poor was 
being ruined hy the parish endowment of 
bastardy and the neglect of all family affection, 
that the attraction of the so-called benefits 
of this spurious philanthropic 'legislation was 
confining the labourer 4;o his parish,, bereft 
alike of, energy and hope. .. When we consider 
how eritii'ely the economic ■ progress of the 
working class has de.peiided, on, the facility ■with 
which lahour has been able to distiibnte , itself 
: and fi,nd its profit ' in new and ever-changing 
I conditions of industiy, it will be obvious how 
-injurious this per'VTrse legislative endovunent of 
' immobility has been. The mobility of labour 
„and its transferability to different industries, 
more especially through its power to direct the 
. labour of the young, are the elements which 
' prevent labour sharing the fall of prices, the 
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inevitable result of free trade and increased j 
manufacturing skill. 

The new Central Authority, it was recom- 
mended, should have power to issue orders regu- 
lating the local administration. The principles 
which these orders were to inculcate were summed 
up as follows : — The condition of thepaupermust 
be less eligible than that of the independent 
labourer. All relief given to the pauper at his 
ovm home must be deemed inconsistent with 
that rule. The poor law is for the relief of 
destitution, not of poverty. A precise and 
practical definition of destitution was added. 
A man is destitute when he is willing to re- 
linquish the maintenance derived itom his own 
resources for one provided for him in a well- 
regulated workhouse. In short, the 'workhouse 
test is the sole method of fulfilling these 
conditions. Experiments on these lines had 
been tried at Southwell and Bingham and had 
succeeded in efiecting the emancipation of the 
pauper. The workhouse, though a measure of 
confinement for a few individuals, was an in- 
strument of emancipation for a whole class. 

An act based on these recommendations was 
passed in 1834. The prohibition of outdoor 
relief to the able-bodied, issued by the new 
central authority, had an almost miraculous 
eifect. Pauperism, it had been generally as- 
sumed, was caused by the growth of a surplus 
population. When confronted with the work- 
house, that drastic instrument of social surgery, 
the alleged surplus disappeared. The farmer 
and manufacturer, no longer able to draw their 
wages fund from the rates, and relieved of the 
burden of wasteful parish expenditure, paid 
their labourers an adequate reward. The 
majority of the labouring population found work 
in their own parishes or the next parish, others 
migrated to the manufacturing districts. For 
this last movement the commissioners organised 
facilities. By these measures the independence 
of the able-bodied labourer was secured, and the 
healthful circulation of labour restored. V iolent 
opposition was oJSered to fui’ther reform. The 
three commissioners yielded to the storm and 
confined the application of their principles to 
the pressing case of the able-bodied, during the 
period that they actually were able-bodied. 
They thus gave a narrow interpretation to the 
responsibilities of the able-bodied. Owing to 
the unpopularity of the commission, it was 
deemed advisable in 1847 to alter the constitu- 
tion of the central authority. The Poor-Law 
Board was accordingly created, and the central 
authority, which had hitherto been indirectly 
represented by the home secretary in parliament, 
became a department of state, and its president 
a member of the government. A period of 
exhaustion seems to have followed the strenuous 
efforts of the commissioners. About 1869 there 
was a revival of interest. In that year Lord 
(then Mr.) Goschen issued a circular from the 


Poor-Law Board calling attention to the neces- 
sity of a stricter administration of the law, and 
pointing out the utility of co-operation between 
the poor law and charitable agencies as a means 
of promoting that end. Mr. Fawcett Is Pa wperiswi, 
a courageous attack on popular prejudice, w'as 
published in 1871, 

The conferences for the discussion of poor- 
law administi'ation were established between 
1868-1870. Admhable reports on the abuses 
of outdoor relief, in the country by Mr. E. H. 
■Wodehouse, 1871, in the town by Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Plenry Longley, 1873, were issued by 
the Local Government Board which, in 1871, 
took over the duties of the Poor-Law Board. 
The London Charity Organisation Society -waas 
founded in 1868, and its members have very 
actively taken up the question of the better ad- 
ministration of the poor law. 

The arguments of these reformers may he 
briefiiy summarised : 

They deshe to carry the principles of 1834 
to their logical conclusion. The maxim, that 
the condition of the pauper must be less eligible 
than that of the independent, cannot be confined 
to the able-bodied at one period of his life. 
The responsibility of the able-bodied does not 
exclude sickness, old age, and the wants of those 
dependent on him. Successful experiments of 
a strict indoor relief policy continued at 
Bradfield, Stepney, Whitechapel, and other 
places for over a quarter of a century are quoted 
in the same way as were Southwell, Bingham, 
and Uley in 1834. Pauperism of all forms is 
slowly hut surely being eradicated by the policy 
there pursued. Economic progress is built up 
by the successful discharge of responsibilities, 
and the future of the ■working class depends on 
their retention of the right to meet them. The 
text set by Lord Goschen in 1869, that chari- 
table funds must be used to meet the hard cases 
which might otherwise be turned to make bad 
law, is strongly m'ged. The substitution of 
outdoor rehef from a voluntary as against a 
legal source is an advance, for a voluntary fund 
does not exercise the same baneful fascination 
over the imagination of the poor, as the ap- 
parently inexhaustible funds put at their dis- 
posal by the poor law. The old poor law 
impeded the labourer’s progress in exchanging 
status for contract ; the maladministration of 
the new law atrophies his capacity for complete 
economic independence. Since 1867, a year 
marked by the passing of the Metropolitan 
Poor Act, great improvements, involving much 
additional expense, have been made in poor- 
law schools, infirmaries, and workhouses. This 
policy has in many cases been carried out in 
connection with a stricter administration of 
outdoor relief. 

These views make progress, but they do not 
appeal to the majority which is guided by 
sentiment and long-established custom. As 
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Burke once remarked: “Reason is fatigued; 
experience kas given judgment ; kut obstinacy 
is not yet conquered/’ Guardians bave it in 
tbeir poAver to eradicate or to multiply pauper- 
ism to an indefinite extent. Whetlier the 
legislature, especially in a democracy, A\dll ever 
see lit to limit a discretion too often abused is 
a question Avliicb only tbe future can determine. 

I Poor-law literature is so large tliat a short bitiliograxjhi- 
cal note must necessarily be inadequate. The following 
are ieatiing authorities, arranged to some extent clirono- 
iogically. II. Burn, The Jiistory of the Foot Laws, 
Loiiclon, 1TG4, gives a learned account of the continuity 
of our English poor-law system. Sir Frederic M. Eden, 
The of ike Foot, or a History of the Labouring 

Classes in Ivuryand from the Conquest to the Fresent Time, 

3 vols., Loudon, 17'J7, has collected, in the most pains- 
taking and judicial spirit, an invaluable eneyclopEediaof 
facts ‘and opinions. JDuring tbe troubled period, 1796- 
iS34, innumerable pamjdilets and more ambitious 
treat Isoj^ appeired. The general characteristics of the 
f itue may be suiliciontly gathered from Sir G. Nichoels’ 
History and from the Ftport of the Foor-Laiu Com- 
mlssiohers, lS:3t (see below), 'it may be enough to 
jneution that Benth.-vime works, jiarticularly Tracts on 
ihc Pvor Lv.ip prijited in vol. viii. of lii.s collected w’orks, 
should bo, coii-sultcd for the origin of some of the ideas 
aitcrwa,rds incorporated in the' Poor Law Amendraeiit 
x\ct iS34. ITie coiiuectioii can be traced through the 
iiitlueiice an*l writings of Ids disciple, Mr. (afterwards 
tSir Edwin) CirAowscK ; see The Health of Nations: a 
JUrltic of the VTorJos of Edwin ChadwlcJ:., by Benjamin 
Vfav'l ltit•lla^d^■,on, 2 vols., London, 1SS7, and jjamijlilets 
I'-y^slrE. Clindwick too numerous to set out in detail. 
The ])!!i»li(‘;n,iun most fniitfUl in result belonging to 
tiiis }»cfiud is pnibably EfgW Letters on the Management 
of oar }'Oi,r, etr., by an Overseer, Newark, 1822, reprinted 
from the Njtiingliavi ^ Journal. This was the work of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Nicholls, and contains an 
acc.ouiit of the dis] pauperisation elfected at Southwell 
arid Bingham by methods wlrich the legislation of 
1 334 souglit to iua,ke universal. The classical docuineiit 
*m the whole subject is tlie Report of the Itoyal Corn- 
'mission. Tins vras appointed in 1832, and its report 
'ivas pirblished in ls34. A i:>reliminar.y volume entitled 
I'ytra.vtfi front, Tnfurmalion received by His Majesty’s Com- 
in>s<ujni'f's, etc., was issued in 1833. The report and 
apficiidiccs of evidence run to over SOOO pages folio. The 
r-‘port luis been reprinted as a parliamentary paper. 
'ITie star.dard work on the subject is A History of the 
English Poor Latv, by Sir George Nicholls, K.G.B., late 
I'oor Law Comuiissioner and Secretary to the Poor Law 
Board, London, 1364 (new edition published 1898). 
lie passes Si,)mewhat lightly over the opposition to the 
m.ov poor law which fell Avithin the period of his own 
oUlcial career'. This omission can be supplemented by 
reference to the tile of the Twies from 1834-1850, or by 
('(Uisr.lting such iiooks as The Rook of the RastUes, or a 
JflHory of the irorking of the New Poor Laiv, by G. R. W. 
Brixter, London, 1841 ; or the more reasonable Letters of 
.8. G. 0. (tin* Rev, Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne), two 
vcjIs. , T-on-'irm , 1 SOI . Pauperism : its Causes and liemedws, 
by lieury Lnv,vccU, London, 1871, contains a valuable 
irrterpreiation rif Instory ; Dr, P. F. Asehrott’.s Das 
Kiiglisihf J rmennytsen, etc., Leipzig, 1886 (translated 
under the title. The Esiglisli Poor-Law System, London, 
L^8s), is a m(.>st valuable and AA^ell arranged manual ; 
The P.G ter Ad ml n-ist ration of the Poor Law, by W. Chance, 
Sfc„ of the Central Poor-Law Conference, etc., 
Loutlon, 1896, contains the best exposition of different 
tmuhods of p'j(*r-iaw administration ; Children under the 
Poor Law, by the .^ame author, London, 1S97, gives a 
very fi:U nccuimt of a special branch of work. 

ITie opposition to what in the text has been called 
T he p;i.rty vf rMf'iriit ” has not often .sought the publicity 
of print. ' Mention may be made, however, of (1) a 
pa]»er, “On ihe Advantages of Out-door Relief,” read 
Jit. the Cetdrai iTtor-Law Conference, 1S91, by Mr. 
Mitrliesoii of Rugby. For a criticism on his statistics’ 
.see a mipcr by IMr, Chance, Cnarity Organisation 
May 1892. '(2) ‘’Plain Words on Out-door RelleL"’.' 

London 1894— ;m anorfymous pamphlet and correspond-, 
euce in the April and June munbers of the Charity 
Orgaiiisatiun Review, 1894; also Repeni of the Whitechapel 


G-nardians for year ending Lady Day, 1894. (3) Also 
for an argument in faimur of an almost indefinite exten- 
sion of relief facilities, paper read by Mr. George Lans- 
bury, of Poplar, at Central Poor-Law Conference, 1897, 
on the “Principles of the English Poor Law”; and 
Fabian Tract, No, 17, on “Reform of the Poor Law.” 
For fluctuations of popular and official opinion see 
Reports of the Poor-Law Conferences (for list of subjects 
discussed, see index to Report of Central Conference, 1896), 
and Annual Reports of the Poor-Law Commission, the 
Poor-Law Board, and now of the Local Government 
Board. t. m. 

POOR LAAV, Scotch. In its origin and 
early history the floor laAV of Scotland closely 
resembles the corresponding legislation in Eng- 
land and many of its enactments are obviously 
modelled on the latter. The primary object of 
both Avas the suppression of Vagbanoy rather 
than the relief of destitution. In a society 
organised on feudal principles, involuntary 
Pauperism Avas of necessity comparatively rare, 
Avliile the “sornare” or sturdy beggar aa^ts 
the crying evil of the time. Even from the 
lirst, lioAA'eA^er, it was impossible to ignore 
the existence of a certain amount of help- 
less pauperism, and the suppression of vaga- 
bondage was seen to iiwolve the organisation 
of beggary. Thus the acts of 1424 with 
Avliich Scotch legislation on the subject may be 
said to begin, permitted begging only to those 
below fourteen and above seventy, Avith a 
further exception for the impotent, Avho Avere 
to AA'ear a badge. ^ Then in 1535 begging aaas 
forbidden outside the parish of birth, the 
headmen of Avhich Avere also instructed to make 
“takings” or collections for the support of its 
poor. The foundation of parochial responsi- 
bility Avas thus laid ; the structure in its 
essential features Avas completed by the coin- 
prehensfoe statute 1579, c. 74, to this day the 
basis of tbe Scotch poor huv, as the act of 1601 
is that of the English. BetAveen 1579 and 1698 
a long series of enactments Avere passed to facili- 
tate the enforcement of the laAv, but they left its 
fundamental principles unaltered. The same 
may be said of the only important enactment 
of the last tAAm hundred years — the Amendment 
Act of 1845, AA'hich hoAvever has gneatly modified 
the practical administration of the laAV. 

We will noAv consider briefly the leading features 
of the Scotch' poor laAV, AAuth special reference to 
the points in Avhich it differs from the Eiiglisli. 
In tbe first place the distinction between the 
masterful beggar and the impotent poor AA’as de- 
cisively emphasised by the act of 1579, Avhich 
prescribed for the former tlie ferocious punishments 
characteristic, of the time. I'n 1617 they were 
after the English fashion committed to the care 
, of the Justices of the peace, and the parish con- 
stables to be, appointed by them. In 1663 a 
'species of enforced shwery "was authorised, and- 
by the act of 1672 and tbe proclamations of the 
privy council in 1692 and 1698,. correction bouses 
were prescribed, but AAithout result. OAviiig to 

A Ttie most highly privileged mendicant in iScotlanti 
was tbe “ Blue-OoAAiF ur King's Bodesmai). The cla.ss be- 
came extinct abom isos, rau. the tyia* was iiimiortali.sed 
by Sir AVa‘lts*r Scott m Edie Ochiltree of the Antiquary. 
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the relatively backward and unsettled state of the 
country, vagabondage long continued a much more 
serious evil in Scotland than in England, but the 
treatment meted out to the vagrant has been 
broadly similar in the two countries. In Scotland 
vagrancy is now dealt with by the police under 
25* & 26 Viet. c. 98, 1862 (see Ya.gua'Sqy). In 
their treatment of the able-bodied poor, however, 
as apart from vagrancy, the English and Scotch 
poor laws are radically dissimilar. The provision 
in the act of 1601 granting relief to the able-bodied 
in exchange for work has no counterpart in the 
Scotch law. In England the principle thus ad- 
mitted gradually received a more generous inter- 
pretation, till early in this century it was made 
to sanction a wholesale system of out -door 
relief to the able-bodied, with results disastrous 
to the nation and more especially to the inde- 
pendence and morality of the labourers themselves. 
But in Scotland the class of persons entitled to 
claim relief as a right, remains, as under the act of 
1579, those who, being wholly or partially disabled 
by age or infirmity, “of necessitie mon live bee 
aims.” When the impotence is permanent its 
subjects are placed on the regular parish roll ; 
when merely temporary, relief is given during 
disablement. But these classes, denominated re- 
spectively the regular and the occasional poor, 
have alone a right to demand relief, and able- 
]-)odied persons out of employment cannot even at 
the discretion of the authorities be legally ranked 
as occasional poor. The expediency of adhering 
to this principle under the conditions of modern 
industry with its recurring periods of depression 
will naturally depend largely on the adequacy of 
voluntary efibrt to meet the demand made upon 
it on such occasions. The experience of England, 
where the claim of the able-bodied is admitted, 
has, at all events, done much to strengthen the 
case in favour of the Scotch system. 

The establishment of a settlement or right to 
relief in a parish depends on birth or residence 
for a term of years. By the act of 1845, live 
>’ears’ continuous residence without recourse to 
common begging is required for the acquisition of 
a settlement, and at least one year’s continuous 
residence in any subsequent period of five years 
for its retention. Wives follow the settlement of 
their husbands, and children of their parents. 
Eelief, however, cannot now he refused to the 
impotent who have no settlement in the parish, 
hut the relieving parish is given recourse against 
the parish of settlement. The law of settlement 
in Scotland, though the source of considerable 
litigation and expense, has always been free from 
the peculiar hardships so closely associated with 
the working of the ^English law. A power of 
removal of persons likely to become chargeable, 
such as existed in England from 1662-1795, has 
never been known in Scotland. There no one is 
liable to be removed who does not actually solicit 
alms, and as a consequence the checks and 
counterchecks which complicate the operation of 
the law in England are entirely absent. 

By the act of 1579 the authorities entrusted 
with the administration of the law were the magis- 
trates in burghs and the justices in landward 
parishes, who were instructed to appoint overset; rs 


and collectors. But the constituted authorities 
seem to have been lacking in zeal, and before the 
close of the century the enforcement of the law 
had been committed to the kirk-sessioii with the 
assistance of the presbytery. During the civil 
war the powers and duties of these ecclesiastical 
bodies in respect of the poor naturally fell into 
abeyance, to be restored, however, in 1672, with 
the substitution of the heritors for the presl3ytery 
as co-adjutors of the kirk-session, an arrangement 
which subsisted till 1845. The kirk-sessioiis and 
heritors wmre, it is true, subject to the supervision 
of the magistracy, but, unlike the justices in 
England, the Scotch magistrate had no powmr to 
interfere with the ordering of relief ; and to this 
is partly to be attributed the fact that the opera- 
tion of the poor law in Scotland was never marked 
by the undue laxity and careless extravagance 
which, prior to 1864, characterised its administra- 
tion in England. In this connection also it is to 
be noted that the general assessment sanctioned 
by the act of 1579 was not absolutely compulsory, 
as in England under the 43rd Elizal:)Oth, but only 
compulsory at the option of the local authorities. 
Bach parish was responsible for the support ol its 
own poor. But dowm to middle of the 18th 
century the method of assessment was rarely 
adopted, the poor being supported out of the 
contributions at the parish kirk. But with the 
break-up of feudalism and the clan system, and 
the advent of the modern industrial regime, came 
a rapid increase in the claimants for relief ; while 
the equally rapid growth of dissent from the 
Established Church seriously curtailed the amount 
of the available funds. Under the kirk-sessions 
and heritors, however, the stern teaching of the 
Calvinistic church dominated the administration 
of the law^ A legal assessment wms avoided 
where possible, on the ground that it tended to 
sap the foundations of self-reliance and thus to^ 
encourage pauperism. This was the position of 
Dr. Chalmees. Still the commission of inquiry 
appointed in 1843 found that the relief given was 
in general, but more especially in the Highlands, 
quite insufficient, that the amount was determined 
not by the necessities of the pauper but by the 
amount of the voluntary contributions, and that 
steadily, if slowdy and with misgiving, the 
authorities, especially in the larger towns, were 
being driven to the adoption of the legal assess- 
ment. Under the act of 1845, hi all parishes 
where it was resolved to raise the necessary funds 
by assessment, the administration of the law pavssed 
to a body, called the parochial board, elected by 
the ratepayers, the burgh magistrates, and the kirk- 
session. A central authority called the Board of 
Supervision was created to secure greater uniformity 
in the administration of the law, and to protect the 
interests of the pauper against the too extreme 
parsimony of the local boards. The latter were 
directed to appoint as clerk, relieving officer, and 
sole executive of the board, inspectors of the poor, 
dismissible only by the Board of Supervision. The 
pauper was at the same time granted a right, said 
to have been much abused, of appeal to the sheriff 
against a refusal of relief. IJnder the Local 
Government Scotland Act 1S94, the hoard of 
supervision was superseded by the Local Govern- 
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ment Board for Scotland, wMle tlie powers and 
duties of tlie parocliial boards were taken' over 
(May 1895) by the newly created parish councils. 
With the advent of the new regime in 1845 the 
transition to the system of legal assessment was 
greatly accelerated. In 1845, 230 parishes raised 
the .funds by assessment, 650 by voluntary con- 
tributions ; and 'within ten years the numbers 
had become 700 and 183 respectively. In 1896 
out of 877 parishes or combinations all save 
24 had adopted assessment. With regard to the 
distribution of the burden the principle of the 
Scotch poor law has always been that each should 
contribute according to his ability — his “means and 
substance. ” There are various modes of approxi- 
mating to this, but the only one now legal is that 
by wliicli one half of the assessment is imposed 
on the owners and the other half on the occupiers 
of real property, rateably according to the net 
annual value of their heritages. Of the 853 
assessed parishes only 162 at present (1896) avail 
themselves of the power of classification of occu- 
pants granted by § 36 of the act of 1845. 

In dealing with the aged and impotent poor, 
the prevailing method in Scotland has always 
been that of out-door relief. Under the sway of 
the Idrk-sessioiis and heritors this took various 
shapes, such as money, victuals, or a license to 
beg, according to the state of the voluntary funds. 
Only ill a few of tlie larger towns ■were there poor- 
houses for the recexition of the aged and helpless. 
By the act of 1845, however, facilities were given 
for the erection of poorhouses on the English 
model ; and in 1896 there vrere 66 sucli poor- 
houses representing parishes with an aggregate 
population of 3,933,841, leaving only parishes 
'With a population 91,806 still nnprovided for. 
The result of their application as a test of destitu- 
tion is seen in the steady decrease 'in pauperism. 
'For some j-'ears after 1845 there was a marked 
increase in the number of the registered poor and 
their depeiKlarits, but this was largely the result 
of the changed conditions of relief and not of a 
real increase in pauperism. Taking the fifty 
years 1847-96, vdiile the population has increased 
from 2,781,000 to 4,170,000, the number of 
p&upQvs and their dependants lias decreased from 
106,000 to 98,000. For the first twenty years 
of that period the ratio per cent of paupers to 
population remained about 3*8, and for the last 
wenty years the average was 2*5, and in 1896 
it stood at 2*3. When, moreover, allowance is 
made for the rapid increase of the lunatic poor, 
the falling- off in the numbers of the ordinary 
poor is seen to be still more pronounced. Taking 
the ■ordinary poor, we find that in 1877 there were 
804.6 ‘riiidoor” to 85,334 “outdoor’* paupers. In, 
1896 the foriiier had increased to 9569 while the 
latter had fallen to 76,494. Pauper children, are 
as far as possible boarded out in the rural districts, 
and this feature of the Scotch system is' generally 
admitted to be one of its best, 

[Nicholls, Misiorg of the . Scotch ■ Poor ■ Law, 
London, 1856. — R. P. Lamond, J%e Scottish Poor 
Laws, 2iid ed., Glasgow, lSd2. —Animal Reports 
of the Board of Supervision, 1846-95, and of 
■the .Local G-overnnient Board for Scotland, 1896' 
.onwards.] .a. b. c. 
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POOR RELIEF AMONG THE JEWS 
OF ENGLAND. 

I. General, p. 160 ; II. Histoi'ieal, p. 160 ; III. Insti- 
tutions, p. 161. 

1. General , — The relief of the Jewish poor 
in England is, and always has been, almost 
entirely carried on by the Jewish community. 
This state of things is not due to the fact 
that any legal disability prevents, or ever 
prevented, English Jews from availing them- 
selves of relief under the poor law, but is 
explained mainly by three causes : (a) the 
unwillingness of poor Jews to take refuge in 
any workhouses except those few in which 
special arrangements are made to enable them 
to observe the complicated dietary regulations 
prescribed by their religion ; (&) the natural 
charitableness of Jews towards the poorer 
members of their faith ; (c) the deshe of the 
Jewish community to protect itself against 
misconception by jmeventing poor Jews from 
becoming chargeable to the poor rate. Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, a leading member of the 
Jewish community, said in the House of 
Commons on the 11th of February 1893, By 
means of the Jewish Board of Guardians, we 
Jews in this country have endeavoured as far 
as possible to relieve our Christian fellow- 
countrymen from payments on our behalf” 
(Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates for 1893, 
viii. 1199). 

IX. Eistorkal . — Though Jews have lived in 
England since the Restoration, and have 
always regarded it as their duty to relieve the 
poorer members of their community, the history 
of their more important charitable institutions 
scarcely goes back beyond the beginning of the 
19th century. This is due to the numerous 
divisions which existed within the community 
throughout the IStii and more than a half of 
the 19th century, and which have not yet 
entirely disappeared. The 'iii'st Jewish settlers 
in England in the 17th centuiy were men who, 
though coming mostly from Holland, were of 
Spanish or Portuguese descent. They founded a 
synagogue in Bevis Marks, London, and several 
charitable institutions, which, though doubtless 
sufficient at first for the wants of their poor, 
were on a small scale. Among the institutions 
were a charity school for children of the con- 
gregation (1664), an orphan school for hoys 
(1703), and for girls (1730), societies for giving 
dowi’ies to portionless girls (1724), and .for 
apprenticing' boys (1749), a hospital for .the 
sick .and aged (1747), and' a society for dis- 
tributing food to the poor (1778). But the 
Spanish ■ and . Portuguese Jews were, in the 
■latter half of rhe ISth century, outnumbered 
by the German and Polish Jews, %vho, eon- 
tmuaily recruited by immigrants from Germany, 
Poland, Russia, and Holland, founded three 
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synagogues in London in tlie IStli century — 
the Duke’s Place Synagogue in 1722, the 
Hamburg or Hambro^^ Synagogue in 1736, and 
the New Synagogue in 1760. Each of these 
synagogues Avas a separate organisation. Each 
devoted considerable funds to the relief of its 
own impoverished members, though eA^en this 
work was somewhat irregularly performed 
owing to the fact that the synagogue revenue 
was to a great extent made up of the voluntary 
offerings of members, and Avas therefore some- 
what fluctuating. But^ besides the members 
of the synagogues^ there Avas always a large 
class of poor persons, mostly foreigners, who, 
though regarded as belonging to the German 
and Polish portion of the community, had 
never been in a position to contribute towards 
the funds of a synagogue, and had therefore 
never acquired the privileges of membership. 
There Avas no permanent arrangement among 
the three synagogues for the relief of this class 
of the unattached poor until the foundation of 
the JeAvish Board of Guardians (described 
further on) in 1859. Sometimes, indeed, it Avas 
agreed betAveen the three “ German'’ synagogues 
as a temporary expedient that, out of every four 
unattached Jews seeking relief, two should be 
dealt Avith by the Great Synagogue, the largest 
of the three, one by the Ncav, and one by the 
Hambro. But even this arrangement Aras not 
adhered to for long, and a competent authority 
describes hoAV, at another period, ‘‘ the strange 
poor, to complete the given shilling, had to 
call first at the Great Synagogue for the first 
moiety of sixpence, and to the other two city 
synagogues for the two remaining moieties of 
threepence severally.” 

Another good authority, Afriting in 1801, 
says that “the synagogue administration, with 
respect to the poor’s aid, is . . . very inade- 
quate as to funds, and ill -directed as to 
manner.” The synagogue funds, howcAmr, 
were largely supplemented by private charity. 

The first effort to introduce unity and 
system into JeAvish poor relief was made in 
1801, when a proposal was brought before the 
government of the day by Abraham Goldsmid, 
the leader of the German and Polish congrega- 
tion, for the constitution, by parliamentary 
authority, of a board Avhich should consist of 
representatives appointed by the various 
synagogues, and shojild have power to assess 
the synagogues and individual Jcavs for con- 
tributions, and to devote the money raised by 
this means and by voluntary donations to the 
establishment of a school, a hospital, a AA^ork- 
house, and an asylum for the aged. The 
scheme met AAuth opposition and Avas dropped. 
But the same impulse that gave rise to it led 
to the foundation of the “JeAA^s’ Hospital for 
the Reception of Aged Poor, and Educating to 
useful Industry Youth of both Sexes,” opened 
at Mile End in 1807. The establishment; of 


the Jews’ Free School in 1817, of the JeAvs’ 
Orphan Asylum in 1831, of the JeAvs’ Infant 
School in 1840, and of additional homes for 
old men and widows in 1840 and 1843, did 
much to relieve the condition of the JeAvisli 
poor. But the synagogues remained apart ; 
and, as has been said aboA^e, there AA^as no 
organisation to deal Avith the “unattaclied 
poor ” until 1859. Numerous as are the charit- 
able institutions of the English JeAA's at the 
present day, the history of poor relief among 
the English Jcavs during the last thirty- eight 
years is practically the history of the JeAAUsh 
Board of Guardians. 

III. Institutions. — The chief charitable in- 
stitutions in London at the present time are as 
follows : — (a) The Jewish Board of Guardians, 
established in 1859 by the three German 
synagogues to provide one general authority 
for the distribution of charitable relief, partly 
in addition to, and partly in supersession of, 
the relief dispensed by the synagogue authorities 
themselves and by private donors. The Board 
was at first intended to deal chiefly with 
“unattached” Jbaa’s, i.e. those aaFo Av^ere not 
specially attached to, and relieved by, any 
synagogue ; but. this limitation of its work 
was removed within a few months of its 
foundation. The board now consists of fifty- 
five members, viz. thirty-tAVo elected by the 
subscribers, twenty-one elected by the members 
of the London synagogues, and the two over- 
seers of the poor appointed by the Council of 
the United Synagogue. It carries on its work 
through the relief committees, AA'hich distribute 
money, nourishments, and medical and surgical 
help ; the loan department ; the emigi*ation 
dejjartment ; the industrial department, Avhicli 
apprentices poor Jewish boys and girls to 
employers who undertake to allow them to 
observe the Jewish Sabbath and festiA’als ; 
the clothing department ; the fixed alloAvance 
committee ; the sanitary department, Avhich 
endeavours to secure the removal of sanitary 
defects in the habitations of persons assisted by 
the board ; and the Avorkrooms, AAfoich provide 
instruction and employment in seAving to 
destitute Jewish Avomen and girls. The depart- 
ments are mainly administered by members of 
the hoard, with the assistance of a staff of paid 
officers, of a visiting committee consisting of 
about fifty honorary visitors, and of about a 
hundred and twenty “visiting guardians of 
apprentices.” 

The income of the board for 1906, excliisiA\> 
of sums received for investment (legacies, etc.), 
Avas about £62,000, made up as follows.:— 
subscriptions, donations, and subventions (from 
indmduals and synagogues), £34,000 ; income 
from investments, trust funds, etc., £7000 ; 
repayment of loans byboriwers, £18,500 ; re- 
payment of premia by apprentices, £2500. Tlie 
expenditure was about £65,000, viz. gifts of 
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money or kind, temporary allowances, medical 
relief, etc., £20,000 ; permanent allowances, 
£9000 ; emigration, £7000 ; loans, £21,000 ; 
apprenticeship, £3000 ; work-rooms, £300 ; 
sanitary department, £600 ; expenses of 
management, £4000. (b) The Jews’ Hospital 

and Orphan Asylum, formed by the amalgama- 
tion ill 1876 of the Jews’ Hospital, founded in 
1807, and the Jews’ Orphan Asylum founded 
in 1831. The institution maintains, educates, 
and apprentices about 340 orphan children, 
and gi'aiits pensions to eight aged persons. 
Its expenditure in 1906 was £12,050. (c) 

Home for Aged Jews, formed by the amalgama- 
tion of three institutions founded in 1840, 
1843, and 1871. Expenditure in 1905, £1800. 
(d) Board of Guardians for the relief of the 
poor of the Spanish and Portnguese Jews’ 
congregation, founded 1837. Expenditure in 
1905, £1800. (e) Home and Hospital for 

Jewish Incurables, founded 1889. Expenditure 
1905, £3700. (/) Soup Idtehen for the 

Jewish poor, founded 1858. Income in 1896, 
£2000. (g) The Eiisso- Jewish committee, 

founded in 1881, which administers a fund 
raised in that year and increased in 1905 for 
the relief of Jewish sufferers from persecution 
and popular violence in Russia. 

There are, besides, numerous smaller institu- 
tions, and tlie amount annually expended by 
specifically Jewisli cbaritable institutions in 
London is probably about £130,000. There 
are, in addition, Jewish boards of guardians in 
Mancbester and Liverpool, each spending about 
£1500 a year, and one in Birmingham spending 
about £ 1000 . 

[Annual reports of the institutions referred 
to, especially the first report of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, 1859. — J, Picciotto, Sketches 
of Anglo- Jewish History^ 1875. — J. Van Oven, 
Letters on the Present State cf the Jeicish Poor 
in the Metropolis^ 1802. — L. Alexander, Answer 
to Mr. Van Oven’s Letters, 1802. A Jew (H. 
Faudel), Suggestions to the Jews for Improve- 
wient in reference to their fJlmrities, etc., 1844, — 
I. Harris, The Jetvish Year-Book, published 
annually ; Jewish Chronicle for 26th March, 7th 
May, and 18ih June 1S97.-~J. Jacobs and L. 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica ; a Bibliographi- 
cal Guide to Anglo- Jewish Bisiory, 1888. — 
Laws of Hebrews relating to the Poor and the 
Stranger. Trans, from the Hebrew of Mainionides, 
London, 1838.] B, l, a. 

■ POPULATION ; Economic Theoiiy. (For 
recent movements, see Population, The Slack- 
ening Inckease of, in the Appendix.) ' By 
the population of a country is meant the numbers 
of its inhabitants, and, whatever account is 
taken of ditferences of quality, it is. of .quality 
in close relation to numbers. Like all other 
statistics, tlie numerical data of population re- 
quire an interpreter, an observer able not only .' 
to count, but to collate and reason. He must,- 
for exainj)!©, distlBgiiish between a change in 


the method of investigation and a change in 
the facts investigated — as where there is a 
growing accuracy of registration or eniuiieration, 
and the real increase in numbers is less great 
than the recorded. 

Taken by itself, a single census, giving the 
numbers of human beings found alive in the 
British Isles on a particular day, say 5 th April 
1891, tells us nothing of one important feature 
of population — its perpetual change. It would 
give us the statical view, which might be also 
the qualitative or deinographical, of the distri- 
bution of ages and sexes, and of ranks and 
occupations. But a second census enabling us 
to compare the numbers at two periods, and 
thereby estimate tlie movement between them, 
gives more than twice the illumination of one. 
To be used fruitfully the statistics of population 
must be comparative. 

Further, the data must be used with the 
cautiousness appropriate to their imperfections. 
It is given to few" countries, as to few individuals, 
to count exactly ; the questions of a census 
must be few", direct, and simple, or the inten- 
tional, as w"ell as the unintentional, errors 
w"ill be multiplied. The gi’eater the numbers 
of a people, the more true w’ill averages be, and 
tlie more truly may general conclusions be 
drawm (see Statistics), But, on the other 
hand, verification becomes more difficult ; and 
the statistician must consider how far he may 
justly assume that the inaccuracies are a constant 
quantity, or cancel each other on the wdiole, or 
be inappreciably few in view' of the largeness of 
the area. 

j Taking a nation like our owm, wdiich has at 
its command the chief, if not the w"hole, of the 
scientific ap|)aratus necessary for sound statistics 
of population, W"e find among tlie institutions 
established largely if not W"holly for the ascer- 
taining of facts in relation to this subject the 
following : — 

(1) The decennial census (see Census), giving 
the numbers of the people as enumerated on a 
particular day. 

(2) The annual returns of the registrars- 
general for England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
giving the numbers of births, marriages, and 
deaths.^ 

(3) The returns (to the board of trade) on 
emigi*ation and niimigrjitioii. 

The figures yielded by all three may be used 
to check each other ; and the usefulness of the 
check will be evident when it is observed that 
the numbers of the people, as estimated by 2, 
for the year of the census, are never found to 
coincide .exactly with the enumerated numbers 
' of the census itself. The divergence is, how-- 
ever, so small in. comparison w’ith the .great 
' .numbers enumerated (in 1891, 288,000 out of 

1 For En£iarui we have (a) annaal repo.rfcs ; (&) decen- 
nial suppl entente thereunto ; (c) quarterly returns ; (d) 
weekly returns ; (e) annual suiiiniaries. 
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29 , 000 , 000 — Iiardly 1 per cent), tliat we evi- 
dently possess accurate enougli knowledge on 
tills subject to draw general conclusions as to 
general tendencies. Tlie use made of these 
figures by statesmen, whether for electoral or 
financial purposes, may here be neglected. The 
special difficulties of the actual enumeration 
are considered elsewhere (see Census). The 
numbers of the nations of the world are now 
known with a fair approximation to accuracy. 
The strictly economic aspects of the subject are 
an ample theme by themselves. 

Political economy is occupied, in the first 
instance, with the results that would flow, in 
human societies, from the pursuit of material 
wealth. But the bare abstraction, desire of 
wealth, has been so unfruitful, that all econo- 
mists have been quick to add to it a group of 
rival elementary desires, such as desire for 
leisure and desire for marriage. The desire 
for marriage is introduced “for the sake of 
practical utility ” (J. S. Mill, Unsettled 
Questions, p. 140). The effect is to deprive 
political economy of a great ]3art of its abstract- 
ness, yet the inclusion is inevitable ; if we 
exclude the deshe of marriage, and all reference 
to increase or decrease of numbers, we go far 
to treat society as inanimate, not to say non- 
human. Thus at the rise of political economy, 
both in England and in France, the study in- 
cluded the subject of population, and therewith 
of statistics. Political arithmetic, one of the 
precursors of economics in England, was mainly 
an endeavour after statistics of population ; and 
the spread of life insurance and annuities, at the 
end of the 17th century, helped to swell the 
numbers of those who were studying the facts. 
The writers of the mercantile school (see Mee- 
CANTiLE System) had considered economic 
policy rather than economic principles. But 
the Physioceats and the Scottish philosophers 
w’ere forming economic principles, however tenta- 
tively. The absence of a census served to make 
the discussions more indecisive, but possibly 
also to make the sifting of principles more com- 
plete. From very want of facts men ivere 
driven to principles in order to reach the facts 
deductively. The academical debate between 
the champions of the ancients and the champions 
nf the moderns led to D. Hume’s JUssay mi the 
Topulousness of Ancient Nations, 1752. Hume 
-at once dismisses the^notion that the world was 
in its prime in antiquity and is now old in 
modern times. Men are much the same now as 
then, and we cannot tell when the prime of the 
world gives place to its old age. Against the 
special diseases of our own age we have to set the 
special troubles 6f ancient society. “The 
equality of property among the ancients, liberty, 
and the small divisions of their states, were 
indeed favourable to the propagation of man- 
kind. But their wars were more bloody and 
•destructive, their governments more factious and 


unsettled, commerce and manufactures more 
feeble and languishing, and the general police 
more loose and irregular. These latter dis- 
advantages seem to form a sufficient coiiuter- 
halance to the former advantages, and rather 
favour the opposite opinion to that which 
common^ prevails with regard to this sub- 
ject” (Essays, vol. i. pp. 468-469,' 4 to ed. 
1768). There can be no doubt wdiat was 
Hume’s own view,^ though when challenged by 
Hr. Kobert WalLxVCE, he took refuge in scepti- 
cism. His arguments involve a close scrutiny 
of the classical authorities ; but there shines 
through the whole the a priori principle that 
the ancient world could not have been more 
populous than the modern, and therefore it 
was not. It could not have been, mainly 
because “wherever there are most happiness 
and virtue and the wisest institutions there 
wdll also be most people” (ih. 427). Were all 
difficulties removed, almost every one would 
marry; “and the human species W'Onld more 
than double every generation.” How fast do 
men multiply in a new colony, and how quickly 
are the gaps filled up after a plague ! “ Where 

there is room for more people they will always 
arise ” (ih.). 

The prevailing tone amongst political 'writers 
had been that population could not be made to 
grow fast enough. Boteeo, in 1589, Dellc 
cause della grandezza delle cittd, had no doubt 
pointed out that the virtus generativa of men 
was the same as it always was, but the ririus 
nutritiva became more and more hampered. 
But Botero -was soon forgotten, and the saoie 
views were only in the 18th century rising 
again into the consciousness of his countrymen 
(especially Genovesi and Oetes, the former 
not altogether clear). Feanklin, writing in 
1751, Observations coyicerning the Increase of 
Mankind, remarked that there is no hound to 
the increase of living things, -whether plants or 
animals, provided they have room and food 
and no rivals. The growth of the American 
colonies was exciting general attention in Europe. 
These colonies had arisen from economic as -^vell 
as political causes ; and they were destined to 
be as instructive economically as politically. 

Besides all this, a debate was -waged through 
a great part of the 18th century that came far 
nearer home than the antiquarian controversy 
of Hume and Wallace ; it was debated whether 
the numbers of the English people -were de- 
creasing, and, if so, wffiether the large towms -were 
the cause of the decrease. Prichard Peice, the 
promulgator of the Northampton Table of Mort 
ality, maintained the affirmative in both eases 
A See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, cli. ix. (pub. 1776, in 
tlie year of Hume’s death). As to the superior populous- 
ness of the north in ancient times, says Gibbon, “a 
more serious inquiry into the causes of population 
seems to have convinced modern philosophers of the 
falsehood and indeed the impossibility of the supposition. 
To the names of Mariana and of Machiavel we can oppose 
the equal names of Robertson and Hume ” 
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against J. Howlett, W. Wales, and Artlinr 
Young. The discussions on the effects of en- 
closures, and of large and small farms, were 
largely affected by the views of the various dis- 
putants on the major question of Depopulation. 
The Essay of Malthus (1798) soon silenced the 
followers of Price, though it was unconnected 
both in origin and in aim with their controversy. 

It has more than once happened in the history 
of economic study, that — ^to the eye of the later 
historian — the times seem fully ripe for the 
enunciation of a particular doctrine, when yet 
it is either not proclaimed or else when pro- 
claimed excites no attention. The dependence 
of population on subsistence, and the tendency 
of population to overtake, if not to exceed, sub- 
sistence, had been stated by Quesnat when he 
wrote : La 'propagation rC a de homes qiie celles 
de la sitbsistance, et elU tend toujours A passer a'w 
delct ; partont ily a des hom/mes dans V indigence. 
(Quoted by Oncken in art. Quesnay, Hand'U). 
d. StaatswissenscTi. p. 329, without a reference.)^ 
Quesnay converted the Marquis Mieabeau to 
this view (Higgs, Physiocrats, 1897, p. 23). | 
The doctrine of Tuegot as to the tendency of ' 
wages to a minimum implied a similar view of 
the tendency of population to a maximum. 
The said tendency of population had been 
observed by Dr. Robert Wallace {q.v.) to 
have vital importance for projects of social 
reform. Adam Smith, finally, had remarked 
that the demand for men necessarily regulates 
the production of men ; quickens it when it 
goes on too slowly, and stops it when it advances 
too far ” ( JF. of iV., 1. viii.). Every species of 
animals naturally multiplies in proportion to 
the means of their subsistence, and no species 
can ever multiply beyond it” (ih.). He had 
noted also the rajud increase of the American 
colonies and the causes of it. The population, 
he says (1776), doubles there in twenty or 
twenty-five years, not because of immigration, 
but by ‘^the great multiplication of the species” 

( JF. of N., I. %ih.). But when Malthus, till 
then completely unknown, published his Essay 
on Population in 1798, he made as great an im- 
pression as if nobody till then had written on 
population. The two great schools of political 
economy, the Trench and the English, adopted 
his doctrine with little or no modification. 

The chief arguments of the Essay have been 
fully presented elsewhere (see art. Malthus). 
They owed their impressiveness (1) to the 
attention then excited by Godwin’s 
Justice to which the Essay was a reply ; (2) to 
the directness of their bearing on current 
Eugllsh economic policy, especially in the 
■ matter of poor laws ; (3) among economists, : to 
the skill with which the theory of population 
was incorporated with the general doctrineS'' of 
the economic S3rstem, and, brought into.- connee- 

1 See also notice below (p. 160), of works of .rAbbe 
Manu. 


tion with all the leading questions in economics, 
then as now under discussion. 

Assuming that food is necessary and the 
desire for marriage ineradicable, Malthus con- 
tends that not only is the increase of population 
limited by the increase of food, but wherever 
there is increase of food there will be a corre- 
sponding increase of population. Yet the 
increase of the food compared with the increase 
of population is slow, laborious, and difficult. 
^‘Population when unchecked increases in a 
geometrical ratio ; subsistence increases only in 
an arithmetical. ” (See Ahithmethical Ratio ; 
Geometbioal Ratio. ) Malthus in short begins 
abstractly : suppose all impediments to popula- 
tion removed, and all impediments to production 
of food left standing, then the one will increase 
geometrically, the other arithmetically. 

Up to this point ail seems simple, and all had 
been said before, even as to the ratios by Voltaire ; 
but Malthus showed in detail the modes by 
which the tendency of population to increase 
was repressed, so that the actual' numbers were 
brought within the limits of the actual food. 
Plants and animals reproduce themselves, and 
the new offspring, finding no food, dies. In the 
case of men, this only happens with the most 
savage, most nearly akin to the brutes. With 
the others the repression is effected in various 
indirect ways, under various disguises. The 
checks are “vice and misery,” and “the fear of 
them. ’ ’ They are preventive as well as positive, 
preventing births as well as causing deaths. | 
Malthus in 1803 pleaded guilty to exaggeration ; I 
and admitted that among the preventive checks ^ 
was moral restraint, which was certainl}^ neither ’ 
vice nor in the ordinary sense misery, though ; 
by his own definition it might be the fear of j 
it. If the 1st edition of the Essay gave a I 
picture of the struggle for room and food in its ■ 
gloomiest aspects, the 2iid brought out more- 
fully how among civilised peoples it is a struggle I 
for the attainment or more often for the reten- 
tion of a standard of living, in which, in pro- 
portion to the degree of civilisation, the neces- 
saries of life go far beyond the bare physical 
requisites of mere living. Yet the average man 
will marry and will need to struggle to preserve 
the accustomed necessaries. The pressure of tlie 
principle of population will make itself felt as 
a stimulus to his labour and inventiveness. 
Felt it will always be. Tjie pressure of popula- 
tion on the means of providing necessaries will 
continue as long as the, race continues. ^ 

. Of the conclusions fairly dediicible from, tlie , 
arguments, of the Aamy, the following are the 
. most, iriiportant.to. the econoniist and the states-: 
man. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1. The principle of population is a chief, 

I Mr. Lyttleton (^ec below) is probably right in con- 
tending that there is no tendency in the ca.se of liunsiui 
beings to increase heyond the food, unless there have been 
I arEihclal encouragements. But there might stili bi’ a 
I tendency to increase vp to the food. 
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perhaps the chief cause of poverty, and its 
effects cannot be removed though they may be 
af^iTravated by human institutions. It is also 
tiie chief cause of low wages. 

2. The only sound encouragement of popula- 
tion is the encouragement of industry, especially 
agriculture. 

3. Very fertile lands are comparatively scarce, 
and an increasing population compels the cul- 
tivation of the less fertile. Hence arises the 
phenomenon of rent. 

4. The pressure of population is a stimulus 
to industry. Population, unchecked by prudence 
or necessity, increases geometrically ; produc- 
tion of necessaries, unaided by invention, in- 
creases arithmetically. 

5. Relief of the poor by poor rates (see Poor 
Law) or Chaeity (q.v.) does not by itself add 
to the food, and therefore only raises the price 
of the existing supply. Emigration relieves 
the pressure for the time, but, if there is no 
greater prudence than before, the gaps are soon 
filled, and the old pressure reappears. 

6. The difficulty is not remote but present, 
for a population is adequate ^ or excessive 
in relation to the actual not the possible food. 
Nothing but greater prudence of the several 
citizens will remove it. The burden of responsi- 
bility lies on the individual, not on the state. 

7. An increase of population is both safe 
and desirable if caused by a low death-rate ; it 
is much less so if caused by a high birth-rate. 
There is in the former case an economy ; in the 
latter, if without the former, there is a waste of 
lives. (See JSssay (later ed.), bk. ii. viii., On 
the Checks to Poq)ulation in England . ) 

8. A high standard of living is as desirable 
for the whole people as for the middle and 
upper classes, and it is best preserved by late 
marriages. 

These are only a few deductions that might 
be made from the Essay ; and, as they are not 
all equally evident, they were often attacked in 
detail by critics unable or disinclined to con- 
trovert the first principles. Much too was built 
upon the Essay that has needed reconstruction 
or demolition ; the theory of rent has submitted 
to tlie one, and the theory of a wages fund has 
not escaped the other. We are now more 
careful than Malthus to point out that a change 
in distribution of wealth may convert an 
excessive population^ into a well - fed popula- 
tion, provided that production is adapted to 
the change. But the first principles of the 
Essay suffered hardly at all from the earliest 
critics, and have been little amended by the 
latest/^ 

1 “ Giusta populazione,’ Genovesi, Lesioni di economia 
civihf pt, 1. ch. V. p, 122 (in the Scrittori Classid di 
Ecommia 'politica, Yol. rii. ISOB). 

" The mathematical fonnnla for the growth of popula- 
tion was restated by Quetelet, Physique Socials (1S35). 
Another rostateineiit has been recently put forward by 
Professor Karl Pearson, Stat, Journal^ J uae 1S96. Com- 
pare the formula in Malthas, Essay, ii. ix. footnote. 


Something was felt to depend on a question 
of fact. America was taken by ]\Ialthiis as the 
best example of a near approach to the condi- 
tions under wffiich the highest theoretically 
possible increase would be realised ; it was im- 
portant to be sure therefore that the doubling 
of the American population in twenty-five years 
had been due to natural increase, and not 
simply to imniigi’ation from the Old World. 
Francis Place (Elustmtions omd Proofs of the. 
Principle of Population, 1822) was able to show 
this with great effect from Br. Adam SeyherFs 
Statistical Annals, 1789-1818, of the United 
States (pnhl. 1818), and from the English 
records of ships and passengers cleared for the 
United States, under the Act 43 Geo. III. c. 56. 
The years when governments ivere restless from 
wars and rumours of wars rrere precisely those 
when emigration and immigration would be 
closely watched, and the records would be most 
likely to be full and accurate ; and the records 
pointed to an emigration of 10,000 per annum 
at the utmost (Place, pp. 68, 69), while the 
population of the States increased from 4 millions 
in 1790 to 7J in 1810 {ih. 46). The census of 
1820, not published at the time Place wi’ote, 
made the population for that year 9J- millions. 
In other words the increase had been at the rate 
of about 225,000 per annum, of which emigra- 
tion accounts for less than part (c 2 r. Edin. 
Eev., Jan. 1820, p. 70 ; and July 1821, p. 365 
seq.). The free population, as distinguished 
from the slave, increased at a much faster rate 
than this (see Macaulay’s article on Sadler, 
Edin. Rev., July 1830, pp. 318, 319). 

The illustration of Malthus was thus sub- 
stantially justified. Since then the United 
States have become more and more like Europe 
in the filling up of room, if not in the supplying 
of food, and we can no longer point to the 
States as a much nearer approach to geometrical 
increase than can be found elsewhere. 

An interesting attempt to modify the Mal- 
thusian doctrine by American experience was 
made by A. H. Everett {Kew Ideas on Popu- 
lation, 1823). Everett considers that an in- 
crease of population is not likely to take place 
without bringing with it an increased efficiency 
in the production of food, the new men being 
new workers, and in civilised countries be- 
coming in each generation more and not less 
skilful owing to their numbers and the resulting 
division of labour. A careful statement of the 
Malthusian doctrine will show it to be quite 
consistent with this “new idea.” Malthus 
himself needed to explain to Senior that to 
say population had a tendency to increase did 
not mean that it actually did increase, — that 
on the other hand the actual progress of 
humanity in invention and industry was not 
due to any “tendency” in the same sense of 
the word, such progress being not spontaneous, 
but the result of vigilance and effort (see Two 
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Lectures on Population hy W. N. Senior, Prof, 
of Pol. Lie,, Oxford, with a Correspondence 'be- 
tween the Author and the Rev. T. R. Malthus, 
Londoiij 1829). In short, if man relaxes Ms 
watch over his appetites, his numbers mil in- i 
crease to the level of the food ; but to increase ' 
the food he must use his reason. Appetite 
unwatched by reason will bring men to poverty ; 
this is perhaps the most succinct statement of 
the Malthusian “law” of population. 

Malthus himself speaks oftener of a “tend- 
ency” and a “principle” than of a “law.” 
Sadler on the contrary wrote a book entitled 
The Law of Population (1830), in which he 
tried to prove that the prolificness of human 
beings, otherwise similarly circumstanced, 
varies inversely as their numbers (vol. ii. p. 
352), ineaning that where the population is 
dense the births are few, and where it is thin 
they are many. On the best interpretation, 
this could only mean that population increased 
fastest where tliere was most room for it. 
Obviously the food is as important as the room, 
but if -we add food then Sadler’s principle is 
that of Malthus. Doubleday, La2v of Popula- 
tion (1846), suggested that the increase is in- 
versely proportional to the food. This is only 
true ill the sense that excess and luxury will 
in some cases injure reproduction. In any 
other sense the contention is a paradox, and 
is so treated by Danvin and other leading 
biologists.^ Darwin traces his own theory 
directly to Malthus: “It is the doctrine of 
Malthus applied with manifold force to the 
whole animal and vegetable kingdoms, for in 
this case tliere can be no artificial increase of 
food, and no prudential restraint from marriage. 
Although some species may be now increasing, 
more or less rapidly, in numbers, all cannot 
do so, for the world would not hold them. 
There is no exception to the rule that every 
organic being naturally increases at so high a 
rate that, if not destroyed, the earth would 
soon be covered by the progeny of a single pair. 
Even slow* -breeding man has doubled in 2.5 
years, and at this rate in less than 1000 years 
there wmild literally not be standing room for 
his progeny” {prigm of Specks, 1859, ch. iii., 
ep. Wallace, Darwinism, 1SS9, p. 10). 

On this power of increase, and on the fact 
that the offspring always differs though slightly 
from the parents, is built the theory of natoal 
selection. In the struggle for existence among 
organisms that cannot all survive, those will 
survive wd,iicl.i have the peculiarities that give 
them advantage over others. In Mr. Spencer’s ■ 
phrase tlie fittest will survive. Without dis- : 
ciissioii of tlie additions to Darwinism proposed 
by recent biologists, it may be said that the 
theory of natural selection in its broad- sense ’ 

1 See above (Dou.bledat), and corajare Dr. C. London’s ; 
SnIiiCon du. rrcMhne de la Population- et m la SuhslshineQ : 
(Paris, 1S42), pp. 301-313. His “•’solution-” is “ rallaite* 
Client de trois ans.” 


is now an accepted doctrine, and it is applied to 
human beings in a state of individual savagery 
as well as, with reservations, to nations of men 
in relation to each other even when civilised. 
The individual citizens of nations, however, 
are to a large extent wdthdrawn from the 
crude form of natural selection. Modern states 
endeavour so far as possible to prevent the 
trampling out of the w-eak, but not perhaps so 
much by State law as by philanthropic agencies ; 
and they do not even forbid the physically 
w*eak and sickly to propagate. ^ Hence, tliougli 
the doctrine of population is in abstract theory 
only a particular case of a general biological 
law, the form which that law assumes in the 
case of man is still recognized as in many ways 
exceptional. 

The protest of W. R. Geeg (RocIcs Ahead, 
1874, and Enigmas of Life, 1872) and others 
against the degeneration of type which might 
seem to result from interference wdtli the 
struggle for existence, is made more intelligible 
if we adopt the theory of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
on “individuation” and reproduction. This 
theory is that ‘ ‘ individuation, ” including the 
concentrative intellectual force of a man, can only 
grow at the expense of the reproductive force. 

H. 0. Carey {Principles of Social Science, 
1858-60) had taught that “ the power to main- 
tain life and that of procreation antagonise 
each other, that antagonism tending perpetually 
towards the establishment of an equilibrium,” 
animals with large brains being less prolific than 
animals with small. Proudhojt, Contrad. 
Econ. , had found consolation in a similar equili- 
brium. But Spencer states the view most care- 
Mly : “The forces preservative of race are two, 
ability in each member of the race to preserve 
itself and ability to produce other members, 
power to maintain individual life and power to 
generate the species. These must vaiy inversely* 
When from lowness of organisation the ability 
to contend with external dangers is small, there 
must be great fertility to compensate for the 
consequent mortality ; otherwise the race must 
die out. When, on the contrary, high endow- 
ments give much capacity of self-preservation, a 
correspondingly low degree of fertility is requisite. 
Given the dangers to be met with as a constant 
quantity, then, as the ability of any species to 
meet them must be a constant quantity too, 
and as this is made up of the two factors, power 
•to maintain individual life and power , to 
multiply, . these -eaiinot do other than vary 
inversely; one must increase as the othca* 
decreases,” — Biology, vol. ii. pt. vi, “Laws of 
Multiplication,” p,„ 401, ed. 1867. AVhat is 
gained , for reproduction is lost to nutrition. 2, 

■ x Tlia pax Britannica in India lias been purchased ufc 
the expense of over- population. 

2 Carpenter, in Iris Cov.cparatlvc Physiology (3rd ed. 
1851), is (quoted by Spencer as writing to tlie same elTech 
Spencer’s view was stated by himself in the Westm%nst8.T 
April 1S52.- 
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The growth of the one set of powers is at the 
expeiise of the other, most manifestly so in the 
higher organisms, such as man, where the 
special organs of individuation, as opposed to 
genesis, draw to themselves a great amount of 
the total force in the animal (#. 408, 409). 

It must be added that ‘ ‘ the inverse variation 
of individuation and genesis is but approximate. 
Recognising the truth that every increment of 
evolution, which is appropriate to the circum- 
stances of an organism, brings an advantage 
somewhat in excess of its cost, we see the 
general law, as more strictly stated, to be that 
genesis decreases not quite so fast as individua- 
tion increases” {ib. 477). ‘‘Every type that 
is best adapted to its conditions, which on the 
average means every higher type, has a rate 
of multiplication that insures a tendency to 
predominate” (478). The jDressure of poi^ula- 
tion in man’s case is undoubted, and it is 
‘‘perennial” (498). It causes “a never- 
ceasing requirement for skill, intelligence, and 
self- control ; involves therefore a constant 
exercise of these and gradual growth of them ” 
(499). Excess of fertility is the cause of man’s 
evolution ; ^ and the ‘ ‘ evolution itself neces- 
sitates a decline in his fertility ” (501). The 
getting of food will become harder and hardei‘, 
and the increased labour will cause a greater 
and greater diminution of reproductive power 
(503). 

There would thus be an eventual harmony ; 
as with the spear of Achilles, the cause of the 
mischief would be also the cure of it (cp. 
Dante, Inferno^ xxxi. 4). 

But it may be doubted whether Islv. Spencer’s 
admissions do not w^eaken his main argument. 
In the first place he allows that the struggle 
for existence meets wdth interference in the 
case of men, and has not its perfect work 
— Biology, ii. 487 ; cp. Study of Sociology, 
ch. xiv. pp. 340 seg,, 14th ed. 1888. If 
domestic animals, such as dogs, are spoiled by 
their protected state for many purposes of 
scientific inference, much more so are men in 
society, and much more so will they become. 
The dependence of sociology on biology asserted 
alike by Comte and Mr. Spencer, is evidently 
not close enough to enable us to use biological 
generalisations as necessarily true of human 
societies, at least in their civilised form. The 
institutions of modern civilised societies are 
adapted to preserving the weak and even 
encouraging their multiplication (see Study of 
Sociol, loc. cit p. 344). 

In the second place Mr. Spencer admits that 
it is much more easy to support his view in the 
case of women than in the case of men {Biol, , 
loc, dt., Study of Sociol., 'Tg, Now as 

civilisation preserves the wnak of both sexes, 

i Sir. Spencer frankly acknowledges that, though he 
canifi near to Darwin’s idea, he did not actually reach it 
{lb, 500 n.). 


the result would still be that the biologically 
unfit would survive. No one is better a^vare 
than Mr. Spencer that intellectual growth is 
not necessarily moral ; and he tvould probably 
allow now, whatever he might have done in 
1862, that, after all, a conscious “moral re- 
straint ” must intervene if a stable equilibrium 
is to be produced between population and the 
means of living. 

In the third place it is stated too absolutely 
that in the long run, owing to the slackened 
multiplication due to intellectual strain, there 
will be an adequate instead of an excessive 
population, and the strain itself will be relaxed. 
It might obviously be retorted, as it is by Prof, 
John, diejungste JEntwiclcelung oat Bevolkcrungs- 
tlieorie, 1887, that the multiplication would on 
Spencer’s own principles at once begin afresh, 
unless, we may add, there had been such a 
development of morality as to make men keep 
up from principle the conduct at first enforced 
by the discipline of necessity. 

In any case it seems difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that there is still scope for the pre- 
ventive check of Malthus, though not necessarily 
in the form he preferred ; and the severe labour 
of which Mr. Spencer speaks is not far removed 
from that class of checks wdiich w^as called too 
bluntly by Malthus “misery. ” Without adopt- 
ing Spencer’s view as an adequate solution of 
the whole difficulty, w^e may allow that it 
concerns a vera causa. The higher education 
of ■women and their more active part in the 
intellectual battles of life will, cceteris im'ibus, 
lead to lessened multiplication ; and this in 
two ways at least : (1) By lessening the 
dependence of women it will, on the whole, 
lessen the number of marriages ; and (2) for 
physiological reasons it wdll lessen the birtli 
rate. Spencer explains the low birth-rate of 
France mainly by the hard work thrown on 
French women ; ^ but if it be hard physical 
work this would rather involve a high death- 
rate of infants than a low birth-rate ; it is from 
hard mental work that the latter would more 
probably come. The stationary state of the 
French population is admittedly due mainly to 
deliberate prevention. A priori this prevention 
might be expected to result in a degeneration 
of type ; but there are no conclusive proofs 
of such an effect at present. When English 
j)oliticians are providing against the possible 
opponents of the British nation on the seas or 
in the battle-field, France is still in the first 
rank of them. 2 

Incidentally it is a strong confirmation of 
the Malthusian doctrine that the French settlers 
in Canada (according to M. de Molinari’s article 
in the Journal des JSconomdstes, December 1886, 
translated m StatisL Joimial, March lSS7)have 

j Compare his Sociology, vol. iii. (1S97), p. Si'l. 

M. de Molinari (see m/r«) believes there is physical 
degeneracy, proves it by the rejections for the army, and 
ascribes it largely to the forced service itself! 
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increased from 60,000 to 2,000,000 in a century 
and a quarter, wliile tlie population of Prance, 
but for immigration, is stationary. M. de 
Molinari (loc, cit) contends that the economic 
advantages of the present attitude of the mother 
country considerably outweigh the drawbacks. 
The low death-rate is to be set against the low 
birth-rate ; the adult population is proportion- 
ally a much greater part of the whole than 
elsewhere, and it is the adult members of a 
nation that must defend it.^ On the other ! 
hand, — and this argument is supported by C. de 
Yarigny, Eevue> des Deux Morules^ 1st December 
1890, La tMorie du nomhre en matUre de 
poiyulation, — the sinews of war are in a sense not 
men but money ; great numbers without wealth 
are less strong than smaller numbers well- 
furnished. ^ Now France is wealthy; “she 
exports more capital than she imports ” (Molin- 
ari, loc, cit. ) ; and her immigrants provide her 
with servants ready made, in place of servants 
to be reared by herself at great cost. 

It will be asked if there is not a danger in 
the adoption of a policy of restriction, -whether 
{a) by a class within one nation, or (b) by one 
nation within a large group, in face of coihpeti- 
tors who increase as before. This objection 
recalls the old arguments against the adoption 
of free trade by a single nation in the face of 
protectionist rivals. The answer at least is 
similar ; the new policy is adopted because it is 
a source of strength. The efiect of the example 
of the middle classes has in recent years become 
appreciable even in tins country. The birth- 
rate has become lower among the working 
classes (see Reports of Registrar for 1895, 
London, Lancashire, Durham), and there are 
reasons for thinking that im]3roved expectation 
of life, and lessened birth-rate, have exerted a 
mutual influence. Among nations the position 
of France in the matter of population is only 
■fche most striking instance among many; the 
phenomenon of lessened rate of increase is be- 
coming general among Em’opean nations, and is 
showing itself in the United States of America. 
The utilitarian argument (see Prof. SidgAvick, 
FoUticSj pp. 148 ei seq,, that the total amount of 
happiness is greatest where there are most units 
to he happy) may be answered by the remark, 
that the intensive happiness may he greatest 
where the units are not the most numerous ; 
100 very liappy may be better than 1000 only 
slightly so. The contention that it is dangerous 
for one nation to begin till all nations are ready, 
proceeds from that class of reformers.who would 
take no decisive action without a universal, 
consensus. E.xperience seems, to, show .that' re- 
forms usually spread from the' parts to-' the 
w'liolfi, and may begin at once and anywhere. 

The bearing of the growth of- population '- on 

1 aj'Spes yap (Thucyd.) can receive this new, inter-, 
prstatioii. 

- Cp. Qaesnay, Maximes, apod Paire,, Pmjsiocrates,. i, 
101 - 103 . 


the relation of working men to their em- 
ployers will be discussed elsewiiere (Wages 
Fund). Teades Unions have in practice 
shown belief in the X3rinciple, that the siijjply 
of labour must be kept low in order that its 
value may be kept high. There may remain a 
doubt whether the immediate economic disad- 
vantage of large numbers, as likely to under- 
bid each other, is not counterbalanced for the 
nation by the military advantage of them. 
But the military advantage depends largely on 
the financial resources ; and, if the military 
struggle were over and the large numbers had 
vanquished, the problem that troubled God-win 
and Malthus in 1798 would present itself again. 
Even in the best of all possible societies there is 
no room for unlimited increase. This has been 
clearly seen by many of the leading advocates 
of socialism ; and the Malthusian theory of 
population is only fatal to socialism on the 
assumption, which is not justified, that all 
socialists are blind to it. 

IBihliograjyhy (in addition to the w^orks cited in 
the text). The subject is discussed more or less 
fully in almost all English text-books of political 
economy, most fully in those of J. S. MilP (for 
the classical doctrine), Professor Marshall (for 
modern facts in 3rd ed. of Princigples), and Professor 
Nicholson (for careful re-statement). In French 
there is still nothing to surpass Du Principe de 
Population of Joseph Gabnier, 4th ed. 1867. 
The article “ Population ” by Gamier and Legoyt 
in the Dictionnaire de V Economic Politique of 
1853 is masterly, and its bibliography is excellent. 
It may be supplemented for German writings by 
the Idanidwbrterhuch der Staatswissenschaftenf art. 
“ Bevdlkerungslelire und Bevolkerungspolitik, ” by 
Dr. Elster ; and for Italian by the Bihliografia , . 
of Cossa and Bertolini {Gionmle degli Economistis 
1891-94). 

A Reply to the Essay on Population in a series 
of Letters, Anon. [W. Hazlitt] 1807. The first 
three letters had appeared in Cobbett’s PoliL 
Megisfer. Hazlitt thinks “ the extent of popula- 
tion is only limited by the extent of the earth ; ” 
“the difficulty is not in making more land maintain 
more men, hut in making the same spot of gi*ound 
maintain a greater number than it did before’' 
(36, 37). In short, he concedes it only in the 
case of intensive cultivation and diminishing 
returns. — James Grahame, An Inquiry into the 
Principle of Populationyincluding an exposition 
of the causes mid the advantages of a tendency to 
'exatheraneA of mmhefs in sociej^y, a defence of Poor 
Laws, etc.' (Edinburgh, 1816). Answered by 
' Malthus in Appendix to his Essay, ed. 1817.— 
George Ensor, An Inquiry concerning the Popula- 
tion of Nations, containing a refutation of Air, 

- Aialtkfiids ' Essay on Population, Part ,1, London,. 

. Effingham, Wilson, 1818. ,-Ch. vi. brings out the 
difficulty of estimating population -vvitliout a 
census, by hearth money, etc. (ep. x:>t. 3, ch. vi.). 
The book is rather a plea for political reforms than 

1 MilFs famous paradox that it is doubtful if machinery 
has lightened iitiman labour, is expressly founded on 
the Malthusian theory (see Pol. Emn., bk. iv. ch. v!., on 
the stationary state), 
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an economical argument. — A% Enguh'y into the 
pfincifples of Fopidation, exhibiting a system of 
regulations for the Poor, designed immediately to 
lessen and finally to remove the evils which have 
h itherto pressed upon the Labouring Classes of So- 
ciety, Anon., London, 1832. The labourers have put 
themselves at disadvantage by increasing too fast. 
But chemistry can make food out of sawdust and 
dry bones (p. 60), and the real desideratum is a 
better adjustment of labour. The higher classes 
must be educated to do more for production, and 
the labourers should learn to “shape work for 
themselves, and depend less on the capitalist’* 
(ch. viii.). — Bobert Dale Owen, Moral Physiology, 
a brief and plain Treatise on the Population 
Question, 8th ed., 1832. Perhaps the most 
temperate of the books written to recommend the 
Neo - Malthusian view of the subject. — Bev. 
W. P. Lloyd, Professor of Political Economy, Ox- 
ford, Tioo Lectures on the ChecJzs to Pogmlations, 
Oxford, 1833. Some very acute economic 
observations. — Travers Twiss, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy, Oxford, On ceriam Tests of a 
Thriving Population, London, 1845. A thought- 
ful and useful statement of general principles 
both economical and statistical. — Among the best 
recent books on the subject of population are : 
Kautsky, Per Einfiuss der Volhsvermehrung auf 
den Fortschritt der Gesellschaft, 1880. — Lexis," 
BevdlJcerwigsstatistik, 1875 (for mathematicians). 
(Compare Die Theorie der Massenerscheinungen 
in der menschlichen Gesdlschaft, by the same 
author, 1877). — Heinrich Soetbeer, Die Sozia- 
listen und die Malthudsche Bevolkerungstheorie, 
1886. — Dr. A. Stidekum, Ueber das Malthus'sche 
Gesetz und das Bevolkerungs-problem der kom- 
munistischen Gesellschaft, Kiel, 1894. — Vitt. 
Lehrecht, 11 Malthusismo e i problemi sociali, 
Saggi critici, 1893. — Nadaillac, Affaiblissement 
de la natalite en France, ses causes et ses consi- 
cpiences, 2nd ed., 1886. — G-. B. Longstaff, Studies 
in Statistics, 1891. — Professor van der Smissen, 
La Population, 1893 (unnecessarily long). — Pro- 
fessor Levasseiir, La Population Frangaise, 3 
vois., 1889-92. — Dr. J. B. Haycraft, Darwinism 
and Race Progress, 1895. 

Among pamphlets and articles may be men- 
tioned — 

Dr. W. Ogle, “The Marriage-Bates and Mar- 
riage-Ages, with special reference to the Growth 
of Population,” Statist Journal, June 1890 
(recommends retardation of marriage; — v,'omen 
should marry five years later than they do now). 
B. H. Hooker, “ Is the Birth-Bate still falling ? ” 
Manchester Stat Journ., January 1898. — P. S. 
Crum, “The Birth,- Bate in Massachusetts” 
{Quarterly Journal of Economics, April 1897). — 
Gastelot, “Theories de la Population en ^Alle- 
rnagne (from 16th century), Journal des Econo- 
wisies, 15th May 1895. — Dr. W. Cunniugham, 
British Association, Southport, “On the State- 
ment of the Malthusian Principle,” 1882. — ’A. T. 
Lyttleton, “ The Question of Population,” Econ- 
omic Review, April 1891 (one of the best recent 
English surveys of the whole discussion).— - Pro- 
fessor y. John, Die jiingste Entwickelung der 
Bevolkerungstheorie, Internationaler Congress fur 
Hygiene xind DemograpMe, Vienna, 1887. — G. 


Lagneau, V Immigration enF/mice, 1884. — Father 
Fortin, “ Les derniers renseignements olllciejs 
sur les mouvements de la Population en France, ” 
Etudes Religieuses, Philosophigues, Ilistoriuues, ei 
LitUraires, for March, April, June, August, 
October 1895. — Father Clarke, “ New Malthusian- 
ism” {North American Pxview, September 1896). 
— Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed.), art. “Bepro- 
duction,” by Professor P. Geddes (in connection 
with Mr. H. Spencer’s theory). — J. M. Bohertson, 
“A hundred years of Malthusianism,” University 
Magaz,, October and November 1897. 

Mention should be made of the Recueil des 
Memoires Acaddmiques de M. V Abbe Mann, Bru- 
xelles, 1778-83, 4to, especially the memoire ; Sur 
les moyens d'augmenter la Population et de perfec- 
tionner la Culture dans les Pays Bets Autrichiens, 
5 Avril 1775, p. 71 : “Le degre de la population 
suit la mesure de la suhsistance ; ainsi plus on fait 
rapporter a la terre plus on la peuple. ” But Maijn 
does not pnsh the principle far.] j. b. 

See Alison, A. ; Bell, Wm. ; Bibth-Bate ; 
Botebo ; Carey, H. C. ; Census ; Chalmers, T. ; 
Charitable Foundations, etc. ; Chastellux ; 
Checks on Population ; Chickering ; Child ; 
CoBBBTT ; Colbert ; Colonisation (Systems of) ; 
Comport ; Communism ; Copleston ; Culture ; 
Darwinism ; Death - Bate ; Depopulation ; 
Doubleday ; Dupont de Nemours ; Duration 
OF Life ; Dutch School ; Eden ; Emigration ; 
Enclosures; Everett, A. H. ; Famine; Found- 
ling Hospitals; Franklin; Geometrical Eatio; 
Godwin ; Graphic Method ; Graunt ; Gray, 
Simon ; Hale, M. ; Halley ; Harmonies ; How- 
LETT ; Ideal ; Immigration ; Insurance ; It- 
alian School (vol. ii. esp. p. 464 n.) ; Jarrold ; 
Living Wage ; Lowe, J. ; Luxury (p. 654) ; 
Marlo ; Marriage-Bate ; Mill ; Milne. Mini- 
mum OF Subsistence ; Mieabeau (p. 776) ; 
Ortes ; Price, B. ; Quetelet ; Scrope ; Siiss- 
MiLCH ; Wallace, B. See Population in App, 

POPULIST MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. The populist or people’s party in the 
United States dates as a separate organisation 
from the year 1889, when delegates from the 
Farmers’ Organisations in the U.S. and 
the Knights of Labour met at St. Louis and 
passed resolutions supporting, among other 
proposals, the free coinage of silver and the 
government ownership of railways. The next 
year (1890) another convention was held at 
Ocala, Florida. The “ platform ” adopted was 
very similar to that of 1889, the principal 
change being that “government control” of 
railways was substituted for ownership. A 
meeting at Cincinnati followed in 1891, when 
other political “planks” were introduced, as, 
abolition of national banks— election of presi- 
dent, vice-president, and senators by direct 
vote. 

The convention at St. Louis in February 1892 
modified this “platform”— abolition of national 
banks, direct election of president, vice-president, 
and senators were omitted ; instead of govern- 
ment control, government o^vnership of railways 
was re4nstate<L 
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The next convention was at Omaha, July 
1892. “ Pree coinage of silver, a minor clause 

on abolition of national hanks, a sub-treasury 
scheme, or some similar system, a graduated 
income-tax, plenty of paper money, government 
ownership of railroads, election of senators by 
direct vote of the people, non-ownership of land 
by foreigners, revenue of state and nation 
limited to expenses, eight hours’ work, postal 
banks, pensions, and prohibition of the present 
contract law and immigration system, these 
were the measures advocated.” 

The St. Louis platform of 1896 was on very 
similar lines to the Omaha platform of 1892. 
The address introducing it is full of over- 
statement. The nation is described as being 
‘‘broilght to the verge of moral, political, and 
material ruin.” Corruption dominates, the 
people are demoralised, mortgages cover their 
homes, labour is impoverished, the land con- 
centrated in the hands of the capitalists. Of 
the ‘‘platform” itself the more important 
“ planks ” refer to “ currency, re-establishment 
of silver, government ownership of railroads, 
and tlie limited OAvnership of lands.” 

Tlie expansion of the currency is desired, by 
the free coinage of silver and the increase of the 
currency to at least oO dollars (£10) per head. 
But more important than this is the proposal 
for “ clieap money, unlimited in amount and 
issued on land and other securities.” Those 
who support these projects confound “money” 
with “capital” — they hope that “an ample 
and cheap eiirrency will mean capital easily 
secured.’" Depreciation, however, is sure to 
follow as the “money” has no substantial basis. 

“Prices go doA?ii, coniidence is destroj^ed, 
and a iinaiicial crisis cvovms the inflation. 
Such lias been the experience of the past, such 
wall be that of the future.” These are the 
words of Mr. Prank L. MYey, from wdiose very 
clear description of the “ Populist Movement ” 
in Economic Studies. American Economic Associ- 
ation, August 1896, this statement is derived. 
Mr. M‘A^ey-does Ml justice to the honesty of 
intention of the “rank and file” of the move- 
ment, but he cannot extend this feeling to all 
concerned. He regards the party as in a 
transient state and likely to he absorbed by the 
new silver party. Its success in the past since 
1891 has been almost phenomenal, but that 
success docs not, under existing circumstances 
point to aiiv probable future success.” 

POIIFIIYKY (a.d. 233.A.D. 303 ?),, a Keo- 
PLiionist philosopher and xlristotelian logician, 
coneeiTis occuiomists in respect of the principle, 
of Inlo.tcral d i 'vision wliieh has been associated 
with his name*. A diagram illustrating a series’- 
of such sub-divisions has- been designated a 
“tree of Porphyry.” This logical device is 
no doubt conducive to perspicuity of arrange- 
ment. Jevons regarded the bifurcate classifica-, 
ticn as the “ foundation of all strict scientitie 


method ” {JPrinci])les of Science, vol. ii. p. 381), 
and classes the anthority of Bentham as sup- 
porting this (f&.). In this opinion Jevons 
probably went fully far. In economics,' as in 
other sciences, a plural rather than a dual 
division is sometimes best adapted to bring 
out essential properties. f. y. e. 

PORTAZGO, PONTAZGO, and BARCAGE, 
tolls paid by travellers in Castile as a right of pas- 
sage on the king’s land. They Avere generally 
levied on the ways leading to fairs and markets. 
In Aragon they were called Eeage, E. ca. 

PORTER, George R. (1792-1865), econo- 
mist, married the sister of Ricardo. A paper 
on life assurance, Avhich appeared in Knight’s 
Com^mnion to the Almanac for 1831, led to his 
receiving an appointment, the followdng year, 
in the Board of Trade. On the organisation of 
the statistical department of that office, Porter 
I Avas placed at its head, becoming, besides, in 
1840, senior member of the railway department. 
In the folloAvdng year he was promoted to be 
one of the secretaries. Porter Avas one of the 
founders of the Statistical Society, to the journal 
of which he was a frequent contributor. In 1 8 3 6 
he published the tAvo first sections, on popula- 
tion and production, of The Progress of the 
Nation in its Social and Commercial Melations, 
from the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century to 
the Present Day, London, 12mo. Sections 
three and four, dealing Avith interchange, and 
public rcA^enue and expenditure, follow^ed in 
1838, and the final portion, treating of con- 
sumption, accnmulatioD, moral progress, and 
the extent and condition of our colonies, in 
1843. PTeAV editions, bringing the figures 
doAvn to date, were issued in 1846 and 1851, 
8 VO. The Progress of the Nation, has been 
termed ‘ ‘ an iiiAMiiable record of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. It is remarkable 
for the accuracy and variety of its information, 
and for the skill Avatli which the results of 
statistical inquiry are dealt Avith. It is AAaitten 
in an optimist spirit, characteristic of the time of 
its appearance. Free trade and popular educa- 
tion are, throughout, regarded as the sure heralds 
of an industrial paradise (see Laissez-faire). 
In 1846 Porter published a translation of 
Bastiat’s Popular Fallacies regarding General 
InUrests (see Bastiat,. E.), London, 16mo. 
He also Avrote The Effects of Restrictions on the 
Importation of Corn, etc., 1'339, 8vo. 

{The English Cyclopedia, vol. iv. — The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, a^oL xlvi.] 

H. E. E. ' 

FOR.TREEYE, , an official found in London, 

- Canterbury, Bath, and Bodmin, and , probably 
. , existing in many other ■ tOAAms in Anglo-Saxon 
times, where the extent of trade made the 
-, collection of royal dues more than usually 
important. The office of a portreeve resembled 
■that of a sheriiF, particularly in London, where 
until after the Norman conquest there Avere 
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usually two at once. It is uncertain wlietlier 
he was elected or nominated by the king. 

[Kemble, Saxo7is in England, 1876, yoI. ii. p. 
3 ^ 73 . Stubbs, Constitutional JUstory.'] e. g. p. 

POSITIVE LAW is nearly always used, in 
distinction from natural law, to indicate the 
enactments or decrees of a recognised authority. 
It is law laid down by man in the concrete, 
and may be either in agreement with the 
supposed law of nature or at discord with it. 
Loriiner, Ahrens, and generally speaking the 
Jurists of the school of Krause, insist that the 
proper use of the term is in the sense of con- 
crete embodiments of the natural law, in which 
case only the enactments in harmony wuth the 
law of nature could receive the name, — not ‘Taw 
as it is,” except in so far as that is ‘Taw as it 
on Tit to be,” but these writers wish to give 
an entirely new and unfamiliar meaning to a 
well-known term. 

[Distinction in Grotius, Ee Jilt. B, et P. 
Proleg., 40. 17. — Wheaton, Internat. L., 3rd 
Engl, ed., ed. A. 0. Boyd, London (Stevens), 1889, 
pp. 4 seg. — Holland (Prof. T. E.), Elements of 
Jurisprudence, Sth ed. Clar. Press, 1896, ch. iv. ; 
PosUire Law, pp. 37 seg., cp. iii. 33, etc. — 
Lorimer, James, Institutes of Law, 2nd ed. 
1880, pp. 8 seg. — Green, T. H., Works, vol, ii. 
pp. 399, 400. — Austin, John, Jurisprudence, ed. 
1832, lect. V. pp. 130, 131. — Blimtschli, Staats- 
recht, ch. vii. note, quotes Melanchthon, Philo- 
Sophia Iforalis, for the narrower use of the words.] 

J. B. 

POSITIVE THEORY OE CAPITAL. This is 
the title of the second of Prof. Bohm Bawerk’s 
volumes on capital, the first having been 
negative and critical (“History and Criticism 
of the Theories of Interest on Capital,” 1884). 
It appeared in 1889. Capital is defined as 
“ products which are the means for the making 
of other products,” and interest is explained by 
the difference between the value of goods now pre- 
sent, and the value of goods still future, present 
goods having cceteris paribus the higher value. 

[For a sketch of the theory, see the Harvard 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, April 1889, and, 
for exposition and illustration, see Prof. W. Smart's 
preface to his translation of the Positive Theory, 
(Hacmillan, 1891). ] J. B. 

POSITIVISM. It would not be possible, 
within the space here available, nor indeed 
would it be appropriate in tbis place, to 
attempt a complete account of a vast and 
many-sided system of thought, comprising a 
synthetic view of the several fundamental 
sciences, a theory of history, and a moral and 
religious doctrine. It is in the works of 
Auguste Comte (g.u.) that positivism must be 
studied by those wdio wish to understand it as 
a whole. We shall only endeavour to exhibit 
in outline his estimate of political economy, 
and his view as to the systematic regulation of 
industrial society and the nature of the reform 
which its existing condition requires. 


A letter to Gustave d’Eichthal in 1825 
show's that Comte had early occupied himself 
with economic questions, and warmly sympa- 
thised with the efforts of English statesmen to 
remove restrictions on trade. In his PUlo- 
sophie Positive, when treating the subject of 
sociological method, he entered on a criticism 
of the economists of the time. He censured 
them on grounds the most important of which 
have since been reduced to the followung heads 
— (1) the isolation, in their investigations, of 
the material aspect of society from its intel- 
lectual, moral, and political aspects, neglecting 
the consideration of the consensus, and mutual 
action of the several social elements ; (2) tlie 
metaphysical, or viciously abstract, w'ay in 
which their doctrines were presented ; (3) their 
immense exaggeration of the office of deduction 
in their researches ; and (4) their want of 
relativity — the too absolute and uiihistoric 
character of their conclusions, ■which often 
assumed that economic phenomena were iden- 
tical in all stages of social development. 
Comte would be the first to admit that in 
some, at least, of these respects a marked 
tendency to reform, due in part to his own 
influence, has manifested itself since he wrote. 

But whilst pointing oxit these vices, especially 
of method, into which writers on the subject had 
fallen ; he fully acknowledged the ‘ ‘ eminent 
services,” to use his own expression, which politi- 
cal economy had rendered. Its beneficial wurk 
was twofold. In the first place, it acted po'wer- 
Mly in discrediting the old social and political 
system by proving, even to the satisfaction of 
existing governments themselves, their radical 
inaptitude for directing the industrial movement. 
This influence he recognised as having been 
exercised in a special degree by the “immortal 
work ” of Adam Smith, which he singled out for 
special commendation. These negative tendencies 
were, however, he thought, carried much beyond 
the needs of their essentially temporary destina- 
tion ; and the exaggerations of the less large- 
minded members of the school w^ent so far as to 
consecrate a public state of non-government and a 
personal spirit of individnalism. Sometimes a 
more rigid Doctrikaiee {g.v,) even denied the 
necessity of any regular moral instruction, and 
proposed the suppression of all state aid to art 
and science — and the more recent assaults on the 
fundamental institution of property had set out 
from principles maintained by recognised leaders 
in economic theory. 

Besides its negative action, which wdthin just 
limits was provisionally indispensable, political 
economy had done valuable service by fixing the 
attention of speculative minds, as well as of 
statesmen, on the social importance of the 
industrial character which distinguishes modern 
from ancient civilisation (see City-— Ancient, 
Medi.$val, Modebn), and thus giving promin- 
ence to the idea of social progress. But as long 
as the attempt shonld be made to treat the 
material existence of societies apart from the 
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other elements of their life, he held that no 
genuinely scientific theory of the subject could he 
constructed, and that only indirect and partial 
lights could result from such an effort. Economic 
studies must be absorbed into the larger science 
of Sociology (g.u), or at least must be conducted 
under its permanent presidence and control. 

Proceeding novr to the practical question of 
industrial regulation, we have to recognise at the ; 
outset that we cannot by ever so unanimous a 
vote alter the nature of things or of men, or 
change the general direction of human develop- 
ment. The trne character of the world we live in 
is expressed by the phrase “ modifiable fatality ” ; 
the main course of events, social as well as 
physical, is beyond our control, and the possible 
range of minor modificatious is strictly limited by 
natural law. The first requirement in social 
action is to have at our command a scientific 
•exposition of the constitution and evolution of 
society, and this positivists affirm to have been 
given by Comte, — the theory of development, the 
most essential as well as the most difficult branch 
of sociology, having been once for all established 
by his law of the three states and his hierarchical 
arrangement of the sciences, followed by his laws 
of the historical progress of moral sentiment and 
practical activity. The order of things instituted 
by man must be simply a consolidation and im- 
provement of the natural order spontaneously 
arising from tbe action of these and other social 
laws. This principle condemns all the socialistic 
schemes which have been propounded for placing 
industrial life on essentially different bases from 
those which have been gradually elaborated in 
the course of history ; so that, whilst they would 
be subversive and anarchical if realised, they are, 
ill fact, incapable of more than a brief existence 
under an impulse of revolutionary violence. But, 
further, they are delusive when considered with 
a view to the interests of working men, No 
partial and merely material schemes can solve 
the social problem. The questions most import- 
ant for tbe working classes are, in their nature, 
moral rather than political. Accordingly, positiv- 
ism substitutes for the stormy discussion of rights 
the peaceful determination of duties, and for 
disputes respecting the possession of power, a 
study of the rules wliich should regulate its 
employment. What positivists believe to be 
wmnted is not a violent change in existing social 
arrangements, but a regeneration of opinions and 
habits due to a general adoption of the religion 
of humanity, which embodies the real laws of 
society and teaches the true nature of the several 
social relations. The effect of this would be the 
foundation of a new spiritual order, renoiincmg 
all wealth and temporal power, ' proclaiming in 
general principle, and declaring in individual 
cases, the duties of each class, on the basis not of 
cliimerieal opinions but of a demonstrable social 
doctrine. From the nature of. modern society 
one primary office of such an order would- be: :to, 
stand between the capitalist and the workman, 
enforcing by moral means the just claims of each. 
The calm but energetic action of such a body 
would satisfy tlie poor, wffiilst reassu'niig the rich, 
andf without disturbing tbe essential; institutions 


which exist as the result, whether of natural 
law or of historical causes, would inform them 
with a new spirit, and gradually and peacefully 
modify them as might be necessary. The working 
classes are, and, except in very special contingen- 
cies will alwaj^s be, unfit to take part in the 
direct government of society, or to decide finally 
on political measures ; and, such an office, if it 
were assigned to them, would tend to corrupt 
them without furthering their real welfare. In 
the system now indicated, their public function, 
as distinct from their professional occupations, 
would be to support the new spiritual order 
by the force of opinion in the difficult work of 
controlling the exercise of material power, 
whether in the form of wealth or of numbers, 
by the continuous application of a rational moral 
doctrine already accepted by the community. 
This solution, it will be seen, amounts to the 
reconstruction, on better bases and in a more 
favourable situation, of the division of the tem- 
poral and spiritual powers, empirically pursued 
and partially realised in the middle ages (see 
Aquinas ; Canon Law). The spiritual authority 
so established, resting only on intellectual and 
moral influences, subject to full discussion, and 
depending on the laity for its maintenance, could 
not be oppressive. It would not merely improve 
the relative conduct of classes within each state, 
but would systematically apply moral considera- 
tions, where they are now so much needed, to the 
mutual relations of different political communities. 
The more these great questions are studied, the 
clearer it becomes that the only solution which 
is neither illusory nor degrading is the moral one, 
which would insist, through a suitable organ, on 
the subordination, not of wealth only, hut of all 
individual powers and endowments to the continu- 
ous service of humanity. The necessity of such 
a function is universally recognised, but many 
continue to ignore the obvious truth that every 
social function requires an appropriate organ. 
What has been said sufficiently indicates that 
positmsm does not sympathise with the collectiv- 
ists (see Collectivism), or any other party aiming 
at the elimination of the Entrepreneur (g.-y.), an 
impracticable, as well as a mischievous, pro- 
gramme. The rise and j)rogress of a type of 
society essentially devoted to industry secures 
to the chiefs of that form of activity an ultimate 
political ascendency, which they would, indeed, 
have already attained if they had set themselves, 
following the example of the best among them, 
to govern the working classes, instead of exploiting 
or deserting them. They are to be regarded, as 
are also their workmen, as public functionaries ; 

I their special office being that of preserving, in- 
creasing, administering, and transmitting the 
social capital. Their employment of this capital, 
though requiring to be morally regulated as we 
have described, should not, except in extreme 

■ eases, be the subject of legal control. ' Without 
'the- guarantee of a, just securit}^, they cannot 

■ perform , their- ■ 'fanctions , aright. Positivism 
favours, instead of opposing, the concentration of 
wealth in- ' the hands of the .-active rich— as in- 
creasing the pov/er available for social ends, 
whilst more visibly fixing responsibility for its 
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proper use — subject, bowever, to tlie condition 
that the extent of the industrial administration of 
each capitalist ought not to exceed his capacity 
of personal supervision. 

Of the further prescriptions of positivism 
afiecting the industrial world, which may be 
studied in the Politique Positim of Auguste 
Comte, the only one which 'we can mention 
here is that of the withdrawal of women from 
non-domestic labour, so that they may be alto- 
gether devoted to their proper social duties — the 
economy of the household, the care of the health 
and comfort of its inmates, and the early educa- 
tion of the young, especially the cultivation of 
their affections and the formation of their habits. 

[See Comte, Aug. ; Comte, Aua., and English 
Political Economy. See also Littre’s A^iguste 
Comte, 1864. The later positivists do not all 
follow Comte in rejecting political economy, and 
Littre does not.] J. K. i. 

POSSESSION ; POSSESSIO, when used 
without any technical meaning by Roman legal 
miters, signifies the mere fact of physical control 
of a thing. Possessio, in a legal sense, is 
physical control of a thing either by oneself 
or by one’s agent, to which the law attaches 
special legal consequences. Possession of this 
kind, which may he called legal possession, is 
simply matter of fact, not of right or title to 
possess (qpossessio in facto non in jure consistit). 
Hence a person may have legal possession of a 
thing, while some one else has the right to 
such possession, though the latter may vindicate 
his right in an action based on proof of title. 

Thus a thief may have legal possession of the 
property of another, as against the world in 
general. 

The special consequences which may attach in 
Roman law to possession are of two kinds. 

(1) Possession is protected by means of interdicts 
(see Interdictum) against arbitrary disturbance 
on the part of any one, including the owner of the 
thing, except that the possessor cannot maintain 
such an interdict against a person from whom he 
has taken possession by violence or by fraud or 
by Ms leave and licence (vi. clam, precario). 

(2) Possession for the time defined by law gives 

rise, under certain circumstances, to a title of 
ownership by usucapion (see XJsucapio) or pre- 
scription (see Prjssceiptio). b. a. w. 

POST. See Post Office, The. 

POST OFFICE, The. English postal history 
begins about the middle of the 1 6th century. 
Events forced Hen^' VIII, and his successors 
to maintain an organised service for despatches. 
Increasing trade led the foreign merchants to 
institnte a service to the continent, and their 
jealousies placed its control in the hands of the 
government. Thus in 1558 Thomas Randolph 
united the mastership of both posts. By the 
provision of horses at fixed points all travelling 
and correspondence were made easier. A mono- 
poly increased the effectiveness of the service, 
and the control of correspondence thus secured 
became a valued insti-ument of government. 
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Its utility and necessity were openly avowed 
until the restoration, and fully realised by 
Charles II. and James II. 

In 1635 the posts within the kingdom were 
opened to private letters on the proposal of 
Thomas Witherings. The growth of corre- 
spondence probably made such a step necessary 
to maintain government control. A monopoly 
on existing postal routes was proclaimed and 
secured by cheap rates as much as by law'. 
For a single-sheet letter only 2d. was charged 
for 80 miles or less, and 4d. up to 140 miles. 
Beyond this, 6d. was charged, and 8cl. to 
Scotland. No profit was expected, but a 
reduction of expense by about £3000. In 
1640 the parliament dismissed Witherings, and 
a struggle for control of the post office ensued. 
In 1644 Edmund Prideaiix became postmaster. 
Until 1650 he worked at his own cost, taking 
the postage. He opened new posts, and in 
1650 a rent of £5000 a year was wiTing from 
him. Since then the post office has always 
been a source of revenue, and frequently ad- 
ministered in that character only. In 1653 
Prideaux ceased to he postmaster, and the office 
was ‘‘farmed ” for £10, 000 a year. The profits 
were estimated at from £14,000 to £20,000 a 
year. This revenue was from the postage on 
letters only, though the monopoly of letting 
post-horses secured postmasters at low salaries, 
and so reduced the cost of working. 

In 1657 the first post office act of parlia- 
ment was passed. It reduced the rate beyond 
80 miles to 3d. for England and to 4d. on 
letters to Scotland. It fixed the charge to the 
public for post-horses at 2-|d. a mile for each 
horse, and “a guide groat for each stage.” In 
1660 a new act repeated most of the Common- 
wealth act, and forbade the carriage of mails 
in ships not built in England and navigated 
by English crews. Private posts of three 
years’ standing were to be taken over and their 
organisers rewarded. From 1660 the post office- 
was farmed for £21,500, and in 1667 this was 
increased to £43,000. In 1663 the revenue of 
the office was assigned to the Duke of York, 
and in 1677 he took the management into his 
own control instead of “ farming” it. On his 
accession in 1685 the xevenne was estimated at 
about £65,000. Thenceforward it became a 
part of the personal revenues of the sovereign, 
and subject to that minute exchequer control 
which has always marked its administration. 
From 1688 to 1691 the payments into the 
exchequer averaged £50,000 a year. In 1695 
they were £63,000, and in 1700, £77,384. 
They represent the net revenue after deducting 
all charges, and are the only index of the 
volume and growth of correspondence. 

Throughout its history the post office has- 
at once encouraged, absorbed, and suppressed 
private enterprise. In the 17th century bad 
roads and slow communication made it difficult 
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for a central administration to extend its system. 
Hence locally managed brancli posts were neces- 
sary, but when these were established a desire 
to increase revenue and government control, as 
well as to simplify the system, led to their 
absorption. The same motives led to the 
suppression of competing private posts. In 
1649 a post, established by the corporation of 
Loudon, was suppressed by Prideaux. In 1680 
William Docwra took over a small business of 
collecting and delivering letters in London and 
Westminster. He opened many offices and 
employed a large staff in delivering letters and 
parcels u]3 to 1 lb. in weight and £10 in value, 
with free insurance, at a charge of Id. each. 
In 1682 proceedings were taken against him 
for infringing the royal monopoly. Docvna 
pleaded that as no local post existed in London 
he Avas not competing with the official j)osts ; 
but the king’s bench held that the monox^oly 
extended to all j^laces exceirt those lying off 
the lines of posts. A nominal fine was imposed, 
and the system taken over by the post office. 
It was worked tolerably well, though X)i'obably 
not so well as by Docwra, and the case illus- 
trates in its details the conflict of monopoly 
and private enterprise. The penny post, which 
as late as 1801 became the twopenny x)ost, 
existed as a separate branch in London until 
the introduction of unitorm penny postage. 
In 1709 an attempt was made by Charles Povey 
to set up a halfpenny post in London, hut it 
was promptly siipxmcssed, and no other serious 
attempt was made to challenge the postal 
monopoly until 1S69, when the operations 
of the Circular Delivery Co. were pronounced 
illegal. In 1890 two messenger comxaanies, 
who included in their work the special delivery 
of letters, were compelled to pay a royalty to 
the post office, and the monopoly remains in 
active force. It covers the collection and 
delivery of letters, except letters sent by a 
servant, friend, or j^erson specially emidoyed 
by the sender. Its defence is that by its aid a 
elicap uniform service is maintained in remote 
■<listricts, such as would be impossible if private 
enterprise were allowed to occupy the more 
I)roiitahle centres ; but even so protection within 
these areas needs to he carefully limited if it is 
not to chock the elaboration of social enterprise. 

Tov/ards the close of the I7th century, and 
for the first twenty years of the IStii, the 
network of posts was extended by contracts 
given to many private persons. In 1720 
ilalpli Allen, the most distinguished of these 
clui tractors, then postmaster of Bath, made, a 
general contract for the establishment of “cross- 
posts,” i.e, posts crossing from one post-road 
to another. He received the postage on letters 
he carried, and p^aid all his expenses and £6000, 
■a' year to the government. His contract was 
renewed from time to time until his death in 
1764, and he opened many new posts, at his 


own cost, besides giving a daily post on many 
of the main lines. This he did in preference 
to increasing his payment to the exchequer, and 
his enlightened policy brought an amjrie reward. 
In 1761 his accounts showed a profit of £12,000 
per annum. Allen’s distinction in other ways 
is well known, but his work in the post office 
is worthy of all praise, and ranks him with 
Eowlaiid Hill. 

In 1784 John Palmer, also a citizen of Bath, 
organised the mail-coach system. Previously 
mails were carried by mounted post-boys, who 
were constantly being robbed. Insecurity had 
altogether destroyed the efficiency of the service 
for business purposes. The new coaches with 
armed guards ivere practically exempt from 
robberies, and the increase of correspondence 
\vas enormous. Palmer was promised 2-|- per 
cent on the net revenue beyond £50,000, hut 
the government soon tired of its bargain and 
forced on him a pension of £3000 a year. In 
1813, after a prolonged discussion in parliament, 
a grant of £50,000 was made to him. 

The 18th century was marked by the growth 
and abuse of the “franking” privilege enjoyed 
by members of both houses of parliament. In 
1716 franked letters were estimated at 17,500 
a year. In 1763 their postal value at current 
rates w’as £170,000 or nearly twice the net 
revenue. In 1 7 6 4 a reduction of some £30,000 
a year was made by an act requiring the whole 
address to be in the same writing as the “ frank. ” 
Successive governments tried to reduce the 
burden, but it was not extinguished until 1837. 

The growth of the revenue of the post office, 
and of the volume of correspondence, from 1724, 
is shown by the following table. From 1704 to 
1713 the average net revenue was £67,000, and 
from 1714 to 1723 about £93,000. The increase 
was due chiefly to an increase of rates in 1711. 


Years. 

Gross 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Percent- 
age of 
Cost. 

Ket 

Revenue. 

1724-1733 

£177,492 

£81,490 

£46 

£96,002 

1734-1743 

187,348 

94,175 

50 

93,173 

1744-1753 

205,480 

115,764 

56 

89,716 

1754-1703 

234,121 

140,210 

62 1 

87,011 

1704-1773 

278,960 

121,713 

44 i 

157,247 

1774-1783 

359,984 

209,170 

58 

150,808 

1784-1793 

517,4.34 

209. 0'U 

40 ' 

308,373 

1794-1S03 

901,223 

S;:9,59G 

35 1 

621,627 

18O4-1S0S 

1,453.082 

419,980 

29 , 

1,033,102 


The variations in expenditure in the earlier 
decades were due to the loss of packet boats, and 
other war expenditure. The increase of revenue 
from 1764 was due to the diminution of “franks, ” 
the growth of trade, and the .absorption of Allen’s 
.“ bye-posts.” , The enormous growth of revenue 
from 1784; was owing to Palmer’s mail-coacheSj 
..and .'the growth of trade. The .increase in net 
revenue is remaikable. Successive increases of 
postage rates are considered to have produced, 
little or no increase of revenue. 

The early years of tills century were marked by 
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stagnation. In 1839 the revenue was less than 
in 1814. High rates checked correspondence or 
diverted it to irregular channels. On the 10th 
January 1840, Howland Hill’s plan of uniform 
penny postage was introduced after much resist- 
ance. The number of letters increased in a year 
from 82 to 169 millions, but the net revenue fell 
from £1,600,000 to less than £600,000. This 
was partly due to an over-sanguine estimate, but 
more to the substitution of costly railway convey- 
ance for carriage by mail-coaches, the expense of 
which was very small, and had been treated by 
Howland Hill as an almost negligeable quantity. 
Besides the reduction of cost an improvement in 
the quality of the service had to be given. 

Hill had relied on the substitution of pre-payment, 
made easy by the device of adhesive stamps, for 
payment on delivery, to save the cost of compli- 
cated treatment and accounting, but the public at 
first regarded pre -payment as an insult to corre- 
spondents and were slow to adopt it. In former 
days pre-payment would have been fatal to safety, 
and only a system of hand-to-hand accounting 
more elaborate than our present system of regis- 
tration, with payment by the addressees, could 
secure delivery. The saving due to pre-payment 
illustrates well the commercial value of the honesty 
which makes the system possible. 

Since 1840 the chief changes in the letter post 
have been in the increase of the limits of weight. 
In 1871, 1 oz. instead of J oz. was allowed for Id. 
and in 1897 the limit has been raised to 4 oz. 
In 1870 halfpenny post cards were issued, at first 
at face value, but in 1871, in deference to an 
outcry of the stationers, a charge of J-d. for 12 
was added for the material. In 1894 private 
cards were allowed to be used with adhesive 
stamps. In 1883 reply post cards were issued.^ 

The book-post was instituted iu 1848 for the 
cncom'agement of education and literature. The 
rate of 6d. a pound was reduced in 1855 to Id. 
for 4 oz., 2d. for 8 oz., and 2d. for each additional 
half pound. In that year 3 million book-packets 
were posted. In 1856 circulars were admitted to 
the book-post. In 1866 a rate of Id. for every 4 
oz. was introduced, and in 1870 a rate of |d. for 
every 2 oz. The post has also been extended by 
widening the definition of articles transmissible, 
and has in 1897 been practically absorbed in the 
letter post, except for packets of less than 2 oz., 
by the assimilation of rates. 

In 1862 a special rate was allowed for patterns 
sent abroad, and in 1863 for patterns sent by 
inland post. In 1870 the rate for patterns and 
samples was made the same as for books, but in 
1871, on a reduction of the rates for heavy letters, 
the pattern post was abolished from the difficulty of 
■distinguishing genuine patterns from other small 
packets. In 1887 it was re-established, but it 
has now also, by the assimilation of rates, been 
absorbed in the letter post. 

1 In 1S90 railway companies were allowed to accept 
single letters for transmission by train for a Ice of 2d. 
on each letter in addition to postage. This service may 
be used either as an alternative or as a supplement to 
the ordinary post. In 1891 the post office undertook 
the delivery of letters and parcels by express messengers, 
employed either for the whole course of transmission or 
<on arrival by post at the terminal office. 


The newspaper post had its origin in the 17th 
century, when “the clerks of the roads” were 
allowed to frank newspapers, and thus became the 
chief newsagents. Many newspapers were also 
sent under other franks, and practically none paid 
postage. In 1825 newspapers were allowed to 
pass free by act of parliament, but they were still 
chai-ged with a stamp-duty, which was compulsory 
till 1855, and was accepted as an equivalent of 
postage until 1870, when the rate of -^^d. for each 
registered newspaper was introduced. 

The parcel post was established in 1883, and 
since 1885 has been extended to nearly all parts 
of the world except Eussia and the United States, 
which have no internal parcel posts. The high 
charges of the railways for parcel mails has led to 
the extended use of road coaches for this service. 
The economic advantages of the parcel post — e.g. 
to the agricultural districts in the cheap and 
expeditious carnage of agricultural produce — are 
scarcely yet developed. 

In 1841 the registration of letters was begun, 
with a charge of Is. for each letter. No com- 
pensation for loss was given. In 1847 the average 
number of registered letters sent by the night- 
mails from London was only 320. In 1848 the 
fee was reduced to 6d. Iu 1858 letters for the 
colonies and abroad were first registered. In 1864 
the fee was reduced to 4d., and in 1878 to 2d., 
with compensation for loss up to £2. In 1886 a 
system of insurance up to £10 was introduced. 
In 1891 the limit was increased to £25, and in 
1892 to £50. In 1886 the insurance system was 
also extended to parcels. 

In the present century the post office has assumed 
three new functions — ^the transmission of money, 
and telegrams, and the custody of savings. These 
are alilve only in requiring a widespread system of 
branch offices. In 1792 the “clerks of the roads” 
at the general post office were allowed to issue 
money orders as a private venture. In 1798 the 
business was transferred to Barnes and Stow, two 
officials, from whose successors it was taken over 
by the post office in iHoiU In 1839, 188,000 
orders were issued at rates of 6d. for £2 and Is. 6d. 
for £5. In 1841, when the rates were 3d. and 6d., 
one and a half million of orders were issued. In 
1862 the maximum amount was raised to £10, 
with a commission of Is. In 1871 a graduated 
scale of charges, rising by pennies, was introduced, 
and 12,000,000 orders were sold. In 1877-78 the 
number reached its maximum of 18,000,000. The 
increase was checked by an increase of rates in 
1878, and iu 1881 by the introduction of postal 
orders which have superseded to a great extent 
money orders for les.s than £1. Recently there 
has been a steady increase of orders for higher 
amounts. In 1855 money orders were first sent 
abroad to the Crimea, and the system was gradually 
extended to the colonies. In 1869 a money order 
convention was made with Switzerland, and since 
then others have been made with practically every 
cmlised state. In 1889 money orders were issued 
as an experiment by telegraph between London and 
seventeen large towns, and the system has since been 
extended to all money-order offices. The post office 
“money ” order is a restricted form of cheque which 
offers security as its chief advantage. The postal 
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order is a bank note witli a time limit to currency. 
Its chief disadvantage is the risk of loss and the 
temptation to dishonesty of post-ofBlce servants. 
Their enormous utility, chiefly to retail trade, is 
shown by the sum £55,075,961, transmitted in 
1896-97 by means of these two kinds of orders. 

In 1870 all private telegraphic undertakings 
except certain cable companies were purchased by 
the government for £10,130,000, and a strict 
telegraphic monopoly established. It covers the ! 
transmission of electric signals with or without 
the use of wires, and even more. In 1869 the 
charges for telegrams of twenty words varied from 
Is. to 6s., according to distance, with a local 
charge of 6d. in London and some other large 
towns, covering about 2 per cent of the total 
number of telegrams. The total number of offices 
open was about 2000, but many of these were 
competing offices clustered in busy centres. Many 
towns of from 3000 to 6000 inhabitants were from 
five to ten miles from an office. The use of the 
telegraph was a luxxiry confined to certain classes. 
The expense and difficulty of sending telegrams 
limited public use. These results represent the 
development of telegraphy by commercial enterprise 
in about twenty-five years. Upon the transfer to 
the state a uniform rate of Is. for twenty words 
with free addresses was given. Within two years 
2200 new offices were opened. In 1869 the total 
number of telegrams was less than 7,000,000. In 
1870 it rose to 10,000,000, and in 1872 to about 

15.000. 000. In 1884;-85 the number of telegraph 
offices was 6000, and the number of telegrams 
about 33,000,000. A new rate of 6d. for twelve 
words including addresses was introduced, and in 
1886-87 the number rose to 50,000,000. The 
average payment for a telegram fell from Is. Id. 
to 8d. The revenue, which in 1884-85 was 
£1,755,118, tncreased by only £3000 in 1885-86, 
while the number of telegrams was increased by 

6.000. 000. The traffic in large towns was especi- 
ally stimulated by the change. In London local 
telegrams increased from 1,800,000 in 1884-85 to 
3,800,000 in 1886-87. The growth of the telegraxffi 
service has since proceeded rapidly in all parts of 
the kingdom, though the busiuess is one that 
is especially sensitive to commercial depression. 
Since 1878 a keen competition has grown up 
between the telephone and the telegraph. In 
many cases their functions are different, but the 
telephone undoubtedly takes the place of the 
telegraph in local communications. At an early 
date a decision "was obtained that the transmission 
of messages by means of telephones is an infringe- 
ment of the telegraphic monopoly, and since then 
all telephone companies have paid a royalty of 10 
per cent on their earnings to the post office. The 
protection of a more cumbersome system at the 

' expense of a more convenient system, even though 
the former has been acquired by the state at great ■ 
cost, appears to be open to serious economic objec- 
tions, though the present arrangement.- may be 
defended on other grounds. 

The amount paid by the state for the telegraphs 
has often been said to be excessive, , but .it must- 
be remembered tlsat it represented not merely the 
actual value of the plant and business acquired, 
but also all future possibilities. The telegraphs’. 


have not been financially successful in the hands 
of the state, hut even this resnlt is exaggerated 
in appearance by the inclusion of all capital ex- 
penditure with the annual expenditure, a. m. o. 

[Geneeal History.— (England) Lewins, Her Majesty's 
MailSy 1S64.— Joyce, History of the Post Office, 1893.'— 
(France) Belloc, Les Pastes Frangaises, 1886.— (Germany) 
Von Stephan, Gesehichte der pretissiscJien Post, 1859.— 
(Ancient) Veredarius, Das Buch von der Weltpost, 1885 ; 
new edition, 1S94. 

Special Works. — (Early posts in England) Appendix 
to Deport of Secret Committee on the Post Office, Parliament- 
ary Paper 5S*2 of 1844. — Wilson Hyde, The Post in Grant 
and Farm, 1894.— (Packet service) Norway, History of 
the Pachet Service, 1895.— (Penny Postage) G. Birkbeck 
Hill, Life of Sir Rowland Hill, 1880.— (Recent history) 
Baines, Forty Years at the Post Office, 1895. 

Many parliamentary papers on post office subjects 
have appeared, vide Index to Papers on the Post Office, 
Parliamentary Paper No. 10 of 1840, and general indexes 
published periodically. General statistics of English 
post offices since 1854 are given in the annual reports of 
the postmaster-general. The International Bureaux at 
Berne publish returns relating to posts and telegraphs 
in the countries of the international union.] 

See Post Office in Appendix. 
POSTLETHWAYT, James (d, 1761), per- 
haps a brother of Malachy Postlethwayt, 
wrote The History of the FuUic Revenue from 
the Revolution in 1688 to , Ghristmas 17S8, 
London, 1759, 4to. He published Gollection of 
the Bills of Mortality from 1657 to 1758 in- 
clusive, with A Comparative View of the Diseases 
and Ages, and a Table of the Probabilities of Life, 
for the last 30 Years, London, 1759, 4to. 

[Diet Hat Biog. — M‘Ciilloch, Lit Pol. Ec-I 
POSTLETHWAYT, Malachy (1707-1767), 
wrote on the financial condition of the country 
from the standpoint of seeking its improvement. 
His largest book, based on the French work of 
J. Savakt des Brulons, of which it is in a great 
part a translation, was The Universal Dictionary 
of Trade and Commerce, London, 1st ed. 1751, 
2 large vols. foL 4th ed. 1774, apparently little 
more than a reprint of the Srd ed. of 1766. The 
book contains a good deal of information, often 
taken from the works of others, and, generally 
without acknowledgment, put together in an 
unsystematic manner (M‘Culloch, Lit. Pol. Dc.). 
He also wrote : The African Trade the Great 
Pillar and Support of the British Plantation 
Trade in America, etc., 1745, 4to. — The Pfational 
and Private Advantage of the African Trade 
considered, 1746, 4to. — Considerations on the 
Revival of the Royal British Assiento , . . with 
an attempt to unite the African Trade to that cf 
the South Sea, Company, etc., London, 1749. — 
Great Britain's inie System, etc., 1767, “little 
more than a transcript from Cantillon’s book', 
published two years before” {Cossa, Inirod. to 
P. E., trails, by ,L. Dyer, Macmillans, 1893). 

Postlethwayt “ compares the commercial and 
colonial policy of England with that: of Holland,, 
and tries to show how the British system,, might 
he . improved, so as to outdo our rivals. 

. Cimningham,,, Growth of British Industry and 
Commerce in Modern Times [see also Ashley, 

, IntTodmtion fo^ English Economic History and 
, Theory, and Diet. Hat iJioy.]. 

. POSTLIMINIUM, the fus postlinvinii is an 
.expression used in Bomaii law for the riglit 
''of a person on his return from capture in , aa> 
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enemies’ country to be put in the same legal 
position as be lield before Ms capture, bis 
recovery of liis rights being based on the fiction 
that he had never left his own country and so 
had never lost his rights by becoming a slave 
of the enemy. E. a. w. 

POTHIER, the abbe Rsmy (1727-1812). 

Wrote : Bdaircissements mr le Vusure et le 
trafic de V argent (Eehns, 1809) in opposition to 
the strict views of Canon Law (g.r.) on these 
subjects. E. ca. 

POTHIER, Robert Joseph (1699-1772), a 
councillor at the Br4sidial, a court of justice, 
and professor of law at the university of 
Orleans, He is said to have been so con- 
scientious in the discharge of his judicial duties 
that, having once forgotten to mention, in a 
report, a document decisive on the case, he 
indemnified the losing party out of his o%vn 
pocket. A member of the Ghambre des DomaineSj 
he so often inveighed against the fiscal exactions 
of the revenue officers that they ^vere wont to 
call him the “intractable” man. 

A studious and Mghly gifted jurist, he wnrhed 
twelve years at the correction and co-ordination of 
the text of the Pandects — Pandectce Jnstiniance 
1748 and 1782 ; translated into French in 1817, 
26 volumes, and in 1818-20, 5 vols. 4to. Some 
years earlier he published the Coutume d^OrUans 
(1760, 1776, and 1780). Thoroughly acquainted 
with French law, he wrote a long series of learned 
monographs on all its various branches : TraiU des 
Obligations — du Contrat de Yente~des Fiefs — des 
Constitutions de Rentes, etc., which has been of 
invaluable assistance to the authors of the present 
Code Gi'oil. Writing with gi’eat simplicity and 
extreme clearness, he was accustomed to examine 
every question under the double aspect of the for 
interieuT and the for exUrieur, — natural equity 
and positive law. His works have often been 
republished in a collected form, from 1773 to the 
present time (Pothier, (Fuvres annoUes et 
mises en corrdation area le Qode Owil et la 
Ugislaiion actuelle, par Bugnet, 2nd ed. 1861- 
62, 11 vols.), E. ca. 

POTTER, William (17th century) : 

Published anonymously The Key of Wealth; m' 
a new way for improving of Trade, etc. (London, 
16.50, fol.}. This work, being in the nature of 
a lengthy and involved discourse, the author 
published a short abstract of the same under the 
title of The Tradesman's Jewel; or a safe, easie, 
speedy, and effectual means for the incredible 
advancement of Trade 'hnd multiplication of Riches, 
'etc., by making BiUs become current instead of 
Money (London, 1650, 4to). The author is here 
concerned to show how the advancement of trade 
depends upon the qnick circulation of commodities 
which in their turn are proportionable to the 
revolution of money or that which passes for 
such. To facilitate a quicker mercantile exchange, 
Potter advocated the current use of bills drawn on 
hxed security of laud, houses, or known capital, and 
the formation of a reliable company of tradesmen 
who should be responsible for these bills printed 


in their name. This security was to be further 
‘‘backed” by annually-paid insurers, who, in case 
of the highly improbable failure of all the company, 
would make the bills good. Under these condi- 
tions the credit of these bills would, the author 
thought, be every whit as assured as that of the 
Chamber of London or the Bank of Amsterdam. 
In the same connection Potter also published 
Humble proposals to the llonhle. the Councell far 
Trade, . . . sheading ichat particulars ... if 
enacted by Parliament, would conduce to advance, 
trade, imploy the poore and prevent the cruelty of 
creditors . . . tending {likeioise) speedily to 
promote the enterprise discovered in a late treatise 
entitled the Key of Wealth (London, 1651, 4to). 

POULETT SCEOPE. See Scrope. 

POULLAIlSr, Henry (end of 16th and be- 
ginning of the 17th century), appears to have 
been connected with the mint. The French 
monetary system for the coinage of gold and 
silver had preserved the old mediseval ratio of 
12 to 1, which no longer corresponded to the 
actual ratio resulting from the larger quaaitities 
of silver relatively to gold imported from America 
during the 16th century ; other countries had 
adopted difierent and higher ratios, whence a 
great deal of trouble and disturbance in France, 
a flowing out of French gold and silver, and 
an extensive circulation of inferior foreign coins, 
which attracted the attention of Sully (see 
iffconomies Roy ales, section iv. “Questions 
Monetaires,” pp. 110-114 in Guillaumin’s Petite 
BibliotMque Economique). 

On this occasion PouUain printed, under the title 
of Tr aides des Monnoyespmur un conseiller d’Estat 
(Paris, 1621, reprinted by Leverrier in 1709) the 
memorials, which he at different dates had sub- 
mitted to various statesmen ; the first one only 
(Re la Science et Cognoissance que doibt avoir un 
conseiller d'Kstat au faict des Monnoyes) is in- 
scribed to Sully. It is divided into twelve 
Maxims, and is directed principally against the 
mintage of excessive quantities of small copper 
coins, an expedient then followed in Spain, which 
evidently excited the fears of PouUain; enumer- 
ating the six possible means of weaJcening the 
currency, he emphatically declares this one to be 
more dangerous than the five others taken together 
(p. 27, ed. 1621). 

As to the exports of specie resulting from the 
existence of different ratios in different countries, 
a circumstance on which PouUain insists, he only 
once alludes to the desirability of making an inter- 
national arrangement, which certainly was beyond 
reach at the period when he wrote. His remedies 
are the prohibition of monetary exports, and regula- 
tions ordering that no foreign coins shall be allowed 
to enter the kingdom : by exception, the most usual 
ones may be accepted by French merchants residing 
near the frontier, but only by weight instead of by 
thus recommending a curious revival of a 
practice said to have been prevalent during tlie 
middle ages, and with the further obligation to 
carry them to the hearest mint to be recoined. 

E. ca. 
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POUND. 

Pound, Egyptian, p. 178 ; Sterling, p. 178 ; Tower, Troy, 

Avoirdupois, p. 178 ; Turkish, see Medjidie, p. 179. 

Pound, Egyptian. The currency of Egypt 
was re-organised in 1885, the standard of 
value then adopted being the gold pound of 
100 piastres. This pound is of the weight 
of 8 ‘500 grammes, and is composed of gold of 
the millesimal fineness of 875. Its value in 
English standard gold (1 oz., 916*6 fine — 

£3 : 17 : 10|) is 20s. 3 *74. 

In addition to the pound the law provides 
for the issue of gold coins of the value of 50, 
20, 10, and 5 piastres, proportionate in iveight 
to the standard coin, and of the same fineness. 

The Englisli sovereign, the French 20-franc 
piece, and the Turkish pound, circulate in Egypt, 
and are received at the following rates : 

Sovereign 97*50 piastres. 

20-franc ffiece 77*15 „ 

Turkish pound 87*75 » 

p. E. A, 


Pound Steeling. This title, which now 
stands for the gold sovereign, was origin- 
ally used to designate a pound weight of 
silver (5760 grains), of which 11 oz. 2 dwt. 
consisted of fine metal and 18 dwt. of alloy, 
wliich is equivalent to a millesimal fine- 
ness of 925. The word “sterling’' implied 
silver coin of this fineness, to -which reference 
is made by Kiiding as having been the “old 
standard of England ” in the reign of Edward 
L, and which was probably introduced into this 
country by the Anglo-Saxons. 

The “pound sterling” was therefore a pound 
weight of silver of the recognised standard, and 
one of the earliest instances of the use of the 
expression occurs in the fourth year of Henry 
IP’s reign (115 8 ) . This pound was coined into 
240 pence (see Penny). 

Sterling fineness was maintained unaltered 
until the reign of Henry VIII., -when a debase- 
ment of the coinage was begun, and continued 
until the reign of Mary. On the accession of 
Elizabeth the old standard -was re-established. 
With the exception of this brief period of fifteen 
years, the sterling fineness of the sUver coins of 
England was maintained without alteration from 
the earliest Saxon times until the year 1816, when 
the standard silver cui'rency -was abolished. 

In 1816 the standard silver currency was dis- 
continued, and a gold standard of value adopted. 
The silver token coins then introduced are, how- 
ever, of the same fineness as that of the old 
cun'ency, tbe continuity of the sterling fineness of 
the silver coins being thus maintained to the 
•present day. The title “pound sterling” has, 
however, since the above-mentioned date, ' been 
ap^died to the gold sovereign, -which in its turn is 
subdivided into 240 pence. ' Both the %vords 
“pound” and “.sterling” now used to describe- 
the sovereign, are thus legacies from a, former 
system, of currency. The title ‘ pound ” has no 
reference to any pound weight of gold, and the 
term sterling” originally implied coins. of -a 
millesimal fineness of 925, -whereas the fineness of 


the gold coin is 916*6. In the sense, however, 
that “sterling” represents coins of the standard 
fineness fixed by law, the term may be considered 
rightly applied to the gold coins of the realm. 

The following table records the various fine- 
nesses adopted for the silver coinage during the 
period of debasement referred to (see Alloy) : — 


Year. 

Reign. 

Fineness of 
the Pound. 

W2 ^ , 

2 ^ 



Silver. 

Alloy. 

q3 

From the 
“sterling 
Saxons to 
1543 ! 

1545 

1546 

1547 

1550 

1551 

1553 

1553-58 

i 1558 to 
\ ISIG 

ntroduction of) 

" by the Anglo- - 
the year 1542. ) 
Heniy VIII. 

Edward VI. 

Mary 

Elizabeth to\ 
George III. j 

oz. dwt. 

11 2 

10 0 

6 0 

4 0 

4 0 

6 0 

3 0 
11 1 
11 1 

11 2 

oz. dwt. 

0 IS 

2 0 

6 0 

S 0 

5 0 

6 0 

9 0 

0 19 

0 19 

0 IS 

925-0 

S33-§ 

500-0 

333-3 

333-3 

500-0 

250-0 

921-25 

921-25 

925-0 


The origin of the word sterling is generally 
traced to Easteriangs ; the name popularly used 
in Norman times to designate traders with England 
who hailed from German and Scandinavian ports, 
and in dealing with whom this standard of value 
was employed. p. E. a. 

Pound. Tower, troy, avoirdupois. The 
old mint pound, kept in the Tower, and known 
as the Towner pound, -was equal to 5400 of our 
troy grains. It was the standard for gold and 
silver from Saxon times, and this weight of 
silver -^vas the earliest form of the pound sterling. 
An Act of 51 Hen. III. (1266) declares that the 
English penny, “ called a sterling, shall weigh 
thirty-t-wo wheat corns in the midst of the ear ; 
and twenty pence do make an ounce ; and twelve 
ounces a pound.” This gives us the origin of 
the divisions of our monetary system. 

Troy weight -was probably introduced from 
France early in the 14th century. By an Act 
of 18 Hen. VIII. (1527) the Tower pound was 
abolished, and the “ponnde Troye, which 
exceedeth the pound Tower in weight iii. 
quarters of the oz.” was declared the legal 
standard for gold and silver. Taking the To-w’er 
pound at llj troy ounces, the troy pound 
would weigh 5760 grains, as at present. 

The Avoirdupois po-nnd, of 16 ounces, and 
equal to 7000 troy grains, is at least as old as 
the beginning of "the 14tiL century, and super- 
seded the old commercial pound, or merchant’s 
pound, wiiich contained 14 Tower ounces, or 
'6750 grains troy. .There vras also formerly in 
use a comniereial pound equal to 16 Tower 
ounces, or about 7200 grains troy. 

Our present standard weights are believed to 
be almost exact equivalents of those, legalised 
in 31 Edward I. (1303), rene-wed in 12 Hen. 
TIL. (1497), and again .in the reign of Elizabeth 
. (1588),. and kept in the Exchequer. They were 
■again adjusted by 5 Geo. IV. c. 74 (1824), 
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wiiicli declared the standard troy pound to 
equal of the weiglit of a cubic inch of 

distilled water, temperature 62° Fahr., baro- 
meter being at 30 inches ; and finally they were 
scientifically adjusted by the Standard Commis- 
sion (1843-1854). 

Troy and avoirdupois weights compare with 
metric weights as follows : 

1 grain troy = '06479895 grammes 

1 lb. troy = 373 '23937728 
1 lb. avoir. =453 •59265*21 ,, 

1 gramme = 15 '43234874 grains troy 
1 kilogramme = 2 '04621248 lb. avoir. 

[H. W. Chisholm, the Science of Weighing 
and Measuring. 1 K* w. b. 

POUND, Tukkish. See Medjidie. 

POUNDAGE. See Tonnage and Poundage. 

POVERTY. Much of the confusion of 
thought incidental to economics arises from 
the feet that the terms employed have also a 
popular and loose sense. We speak of the 
poverty of an individual or of a nation, but 
we also speak of poverty of surroundings, of 
intellect, even things inanimate, as scenery, 
or a building, or a poem, are said to be poor. 
Underlying all these uses is the same idea, viz. 
a defect or shortcoming with reference to an 
end or to a standard, more or less arbitrarily 
set up. Applying this economically, we find 
that poverty implies the absence of some of 
the material conditions or “goods” of life, 
without which life is imperfect. Thus Aristotle, 
in a well-known passage in the Ethics, speaks 
of a certain equipment, without 

which goodness and happiness are impossible. 
So that, whatever be taken to be the end of 
life, poverty implies an insufficiency of the 
material equipment needed to attain to it. 
This marks it off at once from destitution, 
which implies the w^ant of the conditions 
necessary to a merely physical life, or to put 
the distinction shortly, destitution is the lack 
of the necessaries of life, commonly so called, 
poverty an insufficient supply of its comforts 
(see Pook). 

Although it is no doubt true that material 
Well-being is not the only or the highest 
end in life, no one wmuld seriously combat 
Aristotle’s statement that a certain level of 
material comfort, the provision of a certain 
amount of necessaries and conveniences, is 
essential to any high type of life whatsoever. 
Hence a gi'owing conviction that poverty is 
an evil which the government of a coun-fcry 
should combat. Such a feeling is of compara- 
tively recent date, as witness the waitings of 
the early church fathers on the subject, and 
the popularity in the middle ages of vows of 
poverty, with theii* embodiment in the orders 
of monks and friars. 

But granting that the lessening of poverty, 
or in other words, the general diffusion of a 


higher standard of material comfort, is a proper 
aim for government — nay, one of the reasons 
for corporate life, the question remains how it 
may best be attained. The history of nations 
is a long record of the failure of experiments 
with this object. Governments have attempted 
by arbitrary action to raise wages and to cheapen 
commodities ; to redistribute and to equalise 
wnalth. The secret of their failure has lain 
in the fact that, so far from calling out and 
strengthening the motives which lead men to 
seek independence and to improve their 
position, they have w-eakened and crushed 
them. Without going too far into detail, the 
results of the teachings of experience may be 
summed upr under one or tivo heads : (l) the 
history of the poor law’’ has shown conclusively 
the mistake of endeavouring to act immediately 
on the individual, and to better his position, 
as it were, in spite of himself ; (2) in this 
country, at any rate, w^e have satisfied our- 
selves that in all exchange of commodities 
the fullest freedom should be permitted, 
subject only to the prevention and punishinent 
of fraud. The extension and development of 
this principle, till it amounts to a general 
p)olicy of Icdssez-faire, allowfing of unlimited 
competition, and leaving it to each to prove 
his light to succeed in the stz'uggle, is claimed 
by the extreme individualists as the only 
solution of the problem. But (3) the tendency 
of the time is for government to interfere more 
and more wdiere services are exchanged ; 
strengthening the position of the weaker 
party, and enabling him to compete on 
somewdiat more equal terms. Under this 
head would come the various acts of parlia- 
ment regulating the relations between employer 
and employed. (4) Hand in hand with these 
measures go all those which aim at improving 
the conditions under which the poor live, at 
increasing their opportunities to improve their 
pjosition, and so nullifying in a measure in- 
herited inequalities, and the restrictive po’vver 
of poverty. Such, for example, wmuld be the 
provision of education, and the opportunities 
of carrying it on, whether general, in the 
shape of free libraries, or technical, in schools 
and institutions for the purpose. Closely con- 
nected with these are the opportunities for 
thrift which are afforded by the post ofiice 
savings banks and insurance policies. It is a 
question of degi’ee how far this provision of 
the means of escape from poverty should be 
carried. In education, for instance, wn have 
now, as the phrase runs, a ladder set up by 
wffiich the passage from one stage in society 
to another is made easier, but we do not, as 
is the case elsewhere, provide, to any large 
extent, means of rational recreation (see Public 
Assistance). (5) The work of the state in 
England may be said to be limiteci to the 
provision of an exodus from poverty, of wliicli 
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men may avail themselves according to their 
inclinations and powers. The extreme socialists 
would go much further in the direction of organ- 
isation and eo-oxjeration, until the means of pro- 
duction, being in the hands of the state, it can 
deal wdtli poverty and gradually abolish it. 
But here, more than in most fields of practical 
economics, a wide experience of the eiiects of 
moderate action is needed to justify recourse to 
extreme measures. j 

Tlie above is a rough shetcii of the attitude ! 
of the state towards poverty and its cure ; the 
principles wfiiich should guide the individual 
in liis use of charity towards this end may be 
seen in the articles CiiAiiiTr and Chakity i 
OUGANISATIOK. 

It is not to be expected that poverty will 
ever -‘cease out of the land”; there must 
always he different standards of living in the 
dilTerent classes of a community, and there 
will always be those who, from some cause or 
another, drop from the higher to the lower. 
The most that ean be achieved is that the 
passage upwards should be facilitated, and 
that the blame, if blame it be, of poverty 
should rest on the individual rather than on 
his circumstances, and that the hopelessness 
of poverty should become less pressing. There 
are not wanting signs that this is already the 
case in England. Among them may be men- 
tioned the steady progress of the working 
class in material well-being, the improvement 
in their housing, clothing, diet, and education ; 
the increase in the number of moderate, as 
compared with large fortunes, shown by the 
income-tax returns, the great development of 
the practice of insurance all through the com- 
munity. These are evidence of independence 
of character, of the readiness to make use of 
opportunities w'hich, without that independ- 
ence, would be offered in vain. l. e. p. 

POWER OP ATTORNEY. See Attoe5sF.y, 

POWEE OF. 

POWiSTALL, Thomas (1722-1805), governor 
of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, w-rote 
Th& Adm'mlstraiimi of the Colonies {X vol. 8vo, 
2nd ed., London, 1765 ; 3rd ed. enlarged, 3 
parts, London, 1766, 8vo ; 4th ed., 2 parts, 
London, 1768-1774, 8vo ; 5th ed., 2 vols. 
1774, 8vo). In the eight chapters of the first 
vol., the author considers the necessity for 
i'orridrig a state office for administering the 
luisiness of the colonies ; a bill of rights and 
general act of commerce for the colonies,; the 
nianaer of providing for the support of the 
king’s governinent in the colonies, and the 
state of the courts of judicature there'.; their , 
internal taxation ; general principles of money 
both in coin and paper ; the administration of 
their (American) Indian affairs ; and lastly,; a 
consideration of the eom,merce which arises' 
from the colonies, and the revision proposed ' of 
the actual state of that of the British colonies* ■ 


Pownall also wrote A Letter to Adam Smithy 
being an examination of several Pomts of Doctrine 
laid down in his Enqu iry into the nature and cause 
of the Wealth of Nations (London, 1776, 4to). 

[Rae’s Life of Ad. Bmiih.'l a. l. 

POYKINGS’ ACT (Law) was a legislative 
measure which formed an epoch in the history of 
Ireland. In the time of Henry YIL English 
authority over Ireland had reached its lowest 
point ; and it became necessary to make the 
subjection of the country, so far at least as the 
settlers of the Pale were concerned, something 
more than a mere name. Tlie great Kormaii 
familj^ of the Geraldines had acquired almost 
unlimited power in Ireland ; and Avhen they 
supported the cause of Perkin Warbeck and 
Lambert Siiiinel, Henry determined to retaliate 
on them and on Ireland. He accordingly sent 
Sir Edward Poynings as lord-deputy with a 
strong army, and full powers to effect a 
radical change. Poynings called a parliament 
at Drogheda (1494-95), and compelled it to pass 
the famous measure knowm as Poynings’ Act. 
This act contained provisions to restrain the 
lawdessness of the Anglo-Irish within the pale 
and to confirm the royal sovereignty. All 
private hostilities without the deputy’s licence 
were declared illegal, hut to excite the Irish to 
war was made high treason. Murders were to 
be avenged by legal process, and not by fullag- 
ing and the exaction of fines. The citizens or 
freemen of towns were prohibited from receiving 
wages or becoming retainers of lords and 
gentlemen ; and to check the power of the 
freemen, none who had not served apprentice- 
ships were to be admitted as aldermen or 
freemen of corporations. The requisitions of 
coyne and livery w^ere expressly forbidden, and 
the statutes of Kilkenny \yere renewed and 
confirmed. All the chief officers of state and 
the judges were to hold their patents during 
pleasure instead of for life as heretofore. But 
by far the most important provisions were 
those wdiich enacted that all existing English 
laws should be in force in Ireland, and that no 
parliament should be held in Ireland without 
the sanction of king and council, wdio should 
also be able to disallow' statutes passed by the 
Irish houses. These provisions practically 
annulled the iegislative iiidei>endence of the 
English colony in Ireland, and — as they 
remained in force for neq^rly three centuries- — 
proved to be one pow-erful means for maintain- 
ing the subordination of the island. 

\lrish 'Ntat\ites .- — Barnett Smith’s History of 
Pari'i<z??ie'?it-~Piowffien.’s History of Ireland from, 
its Invasion under HHnry II , to its Muion with' 
r Creat: -—Haverty’s History ' of .. Irelmidi 

Ancient and Alodern.'] g, b. s. 

PEAEPOSITUS, or provost, rather a general 
. than a particular name, given chiefiy to the 
slK3ward or bailiff of a manor, and to the reeve 
I of a tithing or towmship, of a tow'ii or burgh* 
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If a municipal officer lie liacl certain police 
dutieSf and represented the township in the 
higher local courts ; if a manorial officer, he 
had to preside in the lord’s court, collect his 
dues, and manage his estate. He was never a 
royal officer, being appointed by the lord of the 
manor or elected by the locality for which he 
acted. [_Bomesdcty, — Cunningham’s Industry 
and Gomnierce.'] e. g. p. 

PEiESCRIPTIO, was a clause sometimes 
inserted at the beginning of the formula of an 
action for the purpose either of enabling the 
plaintiff to qualify his claim (prcescriptio pro 
adore) or of introducing an exception to an 
action on the part of the defendant (prmscriptio 
pro red). xlfter the disappearance of the 
formulary procedure prcBscriptio became equiva- 
lent to ezceeptio and was particularly used to 
signii'y the exception or plea of the defendant 
that the action against him is barred on account 
of its not having been brought within the 
p{?riod fixed for its limitation. Under the law 
of Justinian proescripiio longi temporis was a 
means of acquiring a good title to land on 
account of possession for ten or twenty years, 
instead of being only a defence to the possessor- 
against the action of the owner. Hence we find 
prcescriptio divided by commentators on Roman 
law into prcescriptio acquisitiva, by which a 
right is acquired, and prcjescriptio extinctim, by 
which an action may be barred owing to lapse 
of time (see Limitation, Statutes of ; Pre- 
scriptive Right.) e. a. w. 

PRATT, J. Tidd (1797-1870) English juris- 
consult. Puhlislied : — The Savings Banks in 
England, IVales, Scotland, and, IreluMd, arranged 
according to counties, and the increase or decrease 
of . . . depositors since B’ovember 1831, with an 
Appendix containing all the Returns relating to 
Savings Banks . . . since November 1880. (London, 
1834- and 1842.) MUulloch {Lit. of Pol, Peon.) 
refers to the work as “ an interesting and j)erfectly 
authentic publication.” a. L. 

PPtECARIjE, or boon-w^ork. Special work 
at plough- time, harvest, etc., done ad precem 
or at bene by the villein for the lord of the ; 
manor, and usually distinct from WeekW'OP.,k:. 
See Services, Predial and Military. 

PRECARIUM, in Roman law, is a legal 
relation ■which arises when a person simply 
allows another, at his request, the use of a j 
thing -without entering into a contract of 
gratuitous loan (Commodatum) with Mm. j 
The holder of a -thing in this way has legal j 
possession of it (see Possessio), but the person | 
who has allowed him to have it may determine i 
the relation at his will ; as, however, he does | 
•not hold under a contract he is not liable for i 
ordinary negligence, but only for fraud or for 
Bucli negligence as is equivalent to fraud. 
Precarium was sometimes only in form a 
gratuitous transaction, it being made use of to 
facilitate mortgages and for other business trans- 
actions. Savigny suggested that precarium 


originated in the practice of patrons allowing 
their clients to cultivate pieces of tlie ager 
publicus wdiicli they were in possession of. The 
position of a Tenant at Will of English law 
is in some respects analogous to that of the pre- 
carious tenant of Eoinaii law. E. a. "W, 

PRECIOUS METALS (Discoveries of, 
1492 to 1897). In the economist’s vocabulary 
the term precious metals is used in a different 
sense from that in which it is emxfioyed in 
chemistry, and the standard for determining 
the metals that belong to this class is a different 
one. In economic parlance '^precious” has 
reference to value, and means that which is rare 
and highly esteemed, and, by adding another 
quality, -^Mch is quite just, we may accept the 
definition given in the Century Pictio'nary and 
say that economists have agreed to call precious 
metals those metals that are “valuable enough 
to be used as a standard of value and abundant 
enough for coinage.” Hence in general the 
term includes only gold and silver. 

Platinum has a theoretical claim for admission 
in this category because it is rare, has great 
value, and has been used in coinage.^ In the 
year 1828 the emperor of Russia issued an 
edict (24th April, Russian calendar) providing 
for the coinage of ducats having a value of three 
silver roubles and a weight of 10,353 grams, 
which established a ratio with gold of about 
1 ; 3. Later, coins of larger denominations were 
also issued, but platinum coinage in Russia was 
discontinued in 1845 on account of excessive 
fluctuations in the value of the metal. 

The discovery of America marks no arbitrary 
division ^ in the history of the precious metals, 
but, on the conti’ary, Columbus’s undertaking 
owed no small part of its stimulus to the deple- 
tion of the world’s stock of gold and silver, and 
the success of Ms enterprise opened up the 
world’s largest depository of those metals. The 
chief importance of the date 1492 rather con- 
cerns the statistics of the production of gold and 
silver than the question of the relation of those 
metals to each other (see Gold, Silver). 

For twenty centuries before the discovery of 
America there was considerable stability^ in 
the ratio of gold to silver ; -with few exceptions 
the value of gold did not exceed twelve times 
that of silver, and during the middle ages it 
was for the most part under that ratio. The 
range of variation in all that time w-as not half 
so great as within the past twenty years. 

1 See Lexis, article “ Bdelmetalle ” in Bandworierbndi 
der StaatswissenscTwlten, vol. iii. p. 1, Jena, 1892. 

2 Lindsay, Preisbewegung der EdeJmetdh s&it 1850, 
etc., p. o2 ff., Jena, 1893. 

3 SoetlOQer,EddriwMlRToduMion undWertliver'hdlt7iiss 
zwischen Gold und Silh&r seit der EntdecJmmg Amerikas bis 
zur Gegfeiwcari, Erganznngsheft No. 57 zu PeteriDann's 
Mitteilungen, Goths., 1879, pp. 141 with tkree charts. 
Another of Dr. Soetheer’s contributions to this sntject 
which he has treated more thoroughly than any one else 
as yet, is to be found in Hirth’s Anncden des dmtsehen 
Reiches, Jahrg, 1875. The results of both these contri- 
butions are summed up in his Materialien zur ErldnUrunq 
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In discussing tlie ratio from 1492 up to the 
present time, we may conveniently distinguish 
three periods — first, from 1492 to 1687; second, 
from 1687 to 1873 ; third, from 1873 to 1897. 

First Period 1492-1686. — This period agrees 
with the division made by Dr. Soetbeer, and 
the reason for stopping with the year 1686 is 
because the nature of the information, upon 
which our knowledge of the value of gold and 
silver is based, changes radically after this year. 
Previous to 1687 there is no record of regular, 
systematic, official market quotations whereby 
the values of gold and silver, and hence their 
ratio, may be follo'wed in any one country for 
successive periods of time. An official circular 
was issued from Hamburg, the leading market 
of the time, commencing with 1660, which 
gave silver quotations, but gold was not quoted 
in this circular until 1687. In the first period, 
therefore, the sources of information consist of : 
(1) Mint rules and regulations "which generally 
attempt to approximate the market ratio at the 
date at which they go into effect, though, of 
course, the real ratio may vary from the mint 
ratio at any subsequent time ; (2) commercial 
account books, political essays, and reports of 
the time. The conclusions that may be drawn 
from these two sources are more satisfactory 
than might be at first supposed. Though they 
do not enable us to follow with accuracy the 
minute variations from year to year, we do 
get sufficient glimpses of isolated cases to be 
able to judge of the intervening movements. 

The ratio of gold to silver at the time of the 
discovery of America was about 1:10*5, and 
had not varied much from that figure for twenty- 
five years preffiousl}^, indeed, the variation had 
probably not exceeded one unit in the one 
hundred and fifty years immediately preceding 
this date, and for one hundred years after 1492 
there was little change. Such as actually took 
place W’as gradual, it did not exceed one unit 
of divergence, and was of the nature of a rise 
in the value of gold. That so little change 
occurred is very remarkable, because great 
changes took place at the same time in the 
relative quantities of gold and silver produced ; 
the average gold product in the twenty- four 
years 1521-1544 increased only 25 per cent 
over that for the twenty -eight year period 
1493-1520 while the silver product almost 
doubled ; comparing the sixteen years follo'wing 
(1545-60), when the Potosi mines gave their 
nnd Bmrt'Miliiiig der wirtlLsdia/tlicken Edel’metalUverMlt- 
nisse nnd tier Wahrmigsfrage, Berlin, ISSO. There are 
two English translations of the Materialim'. One is 
entitled Materials for the Illustratim and Criticism of ike 
Ecmwinic ltdations of the Precious Metals, and of the 
Currency Question, and was published as Appendix *XVI.' 
to the Gold and Silver Commission Report. See Blue 
Book, Appendix to Final Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, pp. l::19-240, London, 1838. The other translation 
was made by Prof. Taussig of Harvard University, and 
published as Appendix 11. to Mr. Edward Atkinsoii’s 
Report to the United States G-oveinnient on BimetalUm 
in Europe. See United States Consular Reports, Ro. 87, 
December 1SS7, pp. 4S5-t>63, Washington. 


great yield, wuth the preceding period 1521-44, 
we find that the animal average silver product 
increased more than threefold, while that of gold 
increased very little, perhaps 1 5 jjer cent. Three 
hundred per cent increase in the silver product, 
15 per cent in that of gold^ and yet almost no 
perceptible change in the ratio ! Soetbeer gives 
average ratio for years 1521-40 as 1:11-25, 
and for iieriod 1541-60 as 1 : 11*30. 

Whether the variation be great or small, the 
more difficult question to be determined is, 
which of the metals is responsible for the 
change, or whether both have varied ? In the 
present case there seems to be some reason for 
supposing that gold rose sliglitty in value about 
1550 ; though, if so, the rise was disregarded by 
the mint regulations of the time, and was per- 
haps limited to Germany, where so much money 
below standard circulated that it was necessary 
to tabulate the ‘ ‘ ungarische Dukaten ” and the 
reichshonstitutionsmassige th alers which remained 
unchanged, and give their value in other coins. 
These tables, quoted by Soetbeer, form a valu- 
able source of information from wdiicli we can 
get at the ratios of gold to silver. Other 
sources wffiich are used as a basis for determin- 
ing the ratio in Gennany at different periods 
are: a ' ‘ Rechenbucli ” ^ from the year 1527 
•with a preface dated 1489 giving several quota- 
tions indicating a ratio of 1 : XI *2 ; Adam Eeiss’s 
Erfurt Records 3 of 1518, which show ratios of 
1 : 10*31 with same ratio quoted in successive 
editions dated 1529, 1533, 1578, and 1581 ; 
report of Copernicus to King Sigismund in 1526 
entitled Moneta cudmdae ratio, and reprinted 
in collection made by Wolowski, Paris, 1864 ; 
mint laws of 1524, Eeichs Miinzordnung, 10th 
November 1524, establishing ratio of 1 ; 11*38, 
those of 1551 establishing the same ratio, those 
of 1559 changing ratio to 1 : 11*44, and those- 
of 1566 changing the ratio again to 1 : 11-55. 
In 1623 the Government Council made the 
ratio in Germany 1:11-64 which was imfavoiir- 
ahle to gold, and Soetbeer claims that the 
mint ratio of Lower Saxony in 1610 (1 : 12*20) 
was nearer the market ratio. A report to the 
Reichstag in 1665 claims that the market ratio 
was about 1 : 14*26 and another report in 1669 
gives the ratio as 1 : 15*11. 

As for variations in England, Soetbeer relies 
upon the quotations based on mint rules and 
quoted by Ending. These show little varia- 

1 See Soetbeer, MaterialUn, translated in Report of 
Gold arifd Silver Commissio7i ; also excellent article by 
Prof. B. Nasse entitled “Das Geld- nnd Mimzwesen,” in 
Schonberg^s Handbuck der politiscken Oekonomie, vol. i. 
,pp..315-S7S, Tubingen, 1S90. 

■ 2 Behemlde vmidJmbscheliixhnungmiffallenKauffman- 
■ scte/jtm, von Jobannes Widman v.,Eger, “Mayster in 
den Ireyenn Klinsten zn Leibzig,*’ 

3 Adam Riess’s Sechnung der Llnihen, ger/iaclii in 
masse n rnan- es pfl&gt trni Urn in alle rcchenscimle^i grunt- 
lick hegrigen. anno 1518, vleysigklich UDcrieseji u. z. andern 
maH in trugh vcrfcrtigt, Erilbrdt, 1525. 

' 4 "W. Riiding, Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain 
and its Dependencies, 3rd ed. 3 vols., London, 1S40. 
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tion from the ratio 1:11 for the period 1527 
to 1601, hut from 1605 on a rather rapid 
rise in the value of gold ; thus 1605, ratio 
1:12T0,- 1610, ratio l;13-3; 1619, ratio 
1:13-3; 1663, ratio 1 : 14-5 ; during reign of 
William and Mary, 1:15-4; and 1717, ratio 
1:15-2; ISTewton’s report in 1717 recommended 
a ratio of 1 : 15*096. 

Soetbeer quotes various figures taken from 
Holland and French records vuth similar results. 
In general, therefore, it may be said that during 
the 15th century and early part of the 16th, 
silver fell in value on account of increased 
production due to the Potosi mines. From 
about 1620 to the end of our first period (1687) 
there seems to have been a sudden and marked 
rise in value of gold combined with little change 
in condition of production of either metal, and 


therefore probably due to the growing use and 
demand for gold in international trade. 

Second Feriod 1687-1873. — The second period 
presents less difficulty in ascertaining the market 
ratio, because we have Hamburg official periodical 
quotations for both gold and silver, and regular 
quotations on the London market. It is only 
necessary to make accurate calculations for the 
same degree of fineness. Dr. Soetbeer has 
selected from this material, as most satisfactorily 
representing the best market, the Hamburg 
quotations from 1687 to 1833 and those of 
London brokers from 1833 to the present time. 
Mr. Seyd ^ has also prepared a series of figures 
giving notations of the Bank of England for years 
1733 to 1819. In the following table the average 
price of silver and the ratio to one unit of gold 
are given for the periods indicated ^ : — 


Average for 
Period. 

Price of silver 
in shillings per 
standard ounce. 

Ratio to one unit 
of Gold. 

Average for 
Period. 

Price of silver 
in shillings per 
standard ounce. 

Ratio to one unit 
of Gold. 

1687-1690 

621-f 

14-98 

1881 

1 5 

Oi-j-g- 

18*16 

1691-1700 


14-96 

1882 

1883 

1884 

51-If 

50f 

50f 

18-19 

18-64 

18-57 

1701-1710 

61| 

15 '27 

1711-1720 

1721-1730 

62i- 

62| 

15-15 

15-09 

1885 


19-41 

1881-1885 


18-59 

1731-1740 

62* 

15-07 

50i 

1741-1750 

63|- 

14-93 

1886 

45# 

20*78 

1751-1760 

1761-1770 

64f 

63-B 

14-56 

14*81 

1887 

1888 

1889 

44# 

42# 

41-14 

21-13 

21-99 

22*10 

1771-1780 

1781-1790 

64f 

63-^ 

61-1- 

14-64 

14-76 

1890 

47# 

19-76 

1791-1800 

15-42 

1886-1890 


21-15 

1801-1810 

60-i% 

15-61 

1891 

45yV 

20-92 

1811-1820 

60-11 

15-51 

1892 

39# 

23-72 

1821-1830 

59H 

15-80 

1893 

35x\ 

26-49 

1831-1840 

59t 

15-75 

1894 

28# 

32*56 

1841-1850 

59-1-^ 

15*88 

1895 

29-1# 

1 31-60 

1851-1860 

61f 1 

15*36 

1891-1895 

35## 

27*06 

1861-1870 

60i-t 

15-48 

1896 

30## 

30-59 

1871-1875 ' 

59 

15-98 

1897 

1898 

27^ 

' 26#|- 

34-20 
' 35-03 




1873 


15-92 

1899 

1 27-## 

34-36 

1874 

1875 

58y% 

56-1 

16-17 

16-59 

1900 

; 

33-33 



33-50 



1896-1900 

28## 






1876 

52f 

17-88 

1901 

2 ^ Tk 

34-68 

1877 

17-22 

1902 

24xV 

39-15 

1878 

V.52^ 

17-94 

1903 

24# 

38-10 

1879 

51i 

18-40 

1904 

26-1-1 

35-70 

1880 

52i 

18-05 

1905 

27#i| 

33-87 

1876-1880 

52| 

17-90 

1901-1905 

25## 

36-30 


B. Seyd, Dgr Eauptirrihum in der Goldwahrung. 
Nehst kritischen Bemerkungen ub&rDr. Soetbeer’ s Schriften. 
Mit eine.r grapMschen Tafel. Eudolstadt nnd Leipzig, 
1S80. 

2 These quotations are taken from the reports of the 
airector of the United States mint upon the production 
of the precious metals. This is at present the best 


available source for statistics on this subject. The 
Mint Report quotations and ratios from 1687-1832 are 
taken from Dr. A. Soetbeer’s EdeVmtall-ProduTction uml 
WerihverJialtniss zwisolien Gold und Gotha, 1879 ; 

and have been compared by Dr. S. M. Lindsay with the 
original to ensure accuracy. From 1833-1878 the figures 
are from Pixley and Abell's tables, and from 1879*1905 
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Examining this table for the period 16S7- 
1873, the first one hundred and thirteen years 
(1687-1800) show a variation not quite equal 
to one unit between the highest and lowest 
quotations ; during the following seventy-two 
years (1801-73) the variation was still less, being 
scarcely more than a half-unit. This stability 
is no less remarkable than that during the 16th 
century, because equally great changes in the 
production of the precious metals took place. 
The average yearly production of gold from 
1851-60 was nearly fom* times that for the 
years 1841*50. Therefore the causes that 
maintained stability in ratio must be sought 
for ill the conditions affecting the demand for 
the metals rather than their supply. 

Third Teriod 1873-97. — The period since 
1873 has been an extraordinary one, and never 
has the question of the ratio of the precious 
metals called forth more discussion or greater 
anxiety on the part of economists, publicists, 
and legislators, nor indeed, has there ever been 
so great a need of knowing the real causes that 
determine that ratio. The London price of 
silver, as quoted for the year 1873, was 59I-d, 
per ounce ; in the month of March 1894 the 
price on the same market touched 27d., which 
means a fall of about 54 jier cent in its gold 
price. Since tlien the average monthly quota- 
tions have iiuctuated between 27 and 31^j.d., 
the highest figure reached in the period (Febru- 
ary and June 1896), and remains in February 
1897 at about 29^-16.. The ratio at the present 
date (February 1897) is about 1:31*76; for 
seventy- twm years before 1873 the ratio did not 
vary one-lialf unit from the celebrated 1 : 1 Si- 
ratio of the Latin Union ; in the twenty years 
since 1873 it has departed from that ratio by 
more than 16 units. Silver measured in gold 
has fallen. The following questions naturally 
arise : Is silver solely responsible for the great 
variation in the relation between the two 
metals, or has gold also changed ? (See Gold 
AS Staxdaiib ; Pbices ; Silver.) How can 
such ciiaiiges be measured, and is it possible to 
assign to each its share in the divergence of 
ratio? (Index NtiMBEE-s.) What are .the 
remedies proposed for niaintainihg a more stable 
ratio, and is such desirable and necessary for' 
healthy industrial life ? ^Bi-^ietallism' ; Latin 
Ukion ; Money. ) There has been a very great 
change in the respective uses of . the precious 
metals, at least for coinage purposes, with the- i 
third .period. Formerlj-^ silver, was regarded -^ 
very widel}^ in Europe as well as in 'Asia as the' 
metal best' sui.ted for coinage purposes, and in 
the early fifties there was considerable appre-, 
hension of a iiood of gold and of a danger. of. 
losing silver in those countries, where both 

t'roio daily eablejirams from Loudon .to tlie ■ 'Bureau of' 
the Mini;. The averages for the' five-year periods from:. 
1S70 to 1905 were iriade by averaging ea.ch eoluiim. 
separately. 


metals were coined at a fixed ratio. Now the 
opposite fear has led to the stoppage of silver 
coinage, except in insignificant quantities, in 
all countries except China and Salvador. The 
great extension of silver production since 1873 
is one of the chief causes. India closed her 
mints in 1894, and Japan is now preparing for 
an exclusively gold standard coinage. So Asia 
has also joined in the struggle for gold. The 
outlook for a sufficient supply to meet this 
increased demand is brighter now than it was 
a few years ago (see Gold ; Silver). ^ Gold, 
Increase in the Production oe ; Silver,- 
Production and Coinage of, 1896-1905. 
For period 1897-1900 see Appendix. 

[The literature which treats of this subject is so 
extensive that it is only possible to add to -what 
we have already given in footnotes some general 
indications. The monetary bibliogi'aphies of 
Jevons; S. Dana Horton ; and Soetbeer, LiitercdicT’ 
nachweis uher Geld- und Miinzwesen^ Berlin, 1892, 
may be profitably consulted. Then Von Praiin, 
Grundliche Nacliricht wn dem Munzioesen^ Leipzig, 
1739, 3rd ed. 1784. — Report from the Secretary of 
the United States Treasury on the Relative Value 
of Gold and Silver, 4th May 1830. — 21 Cong. 
1 Session, Rouse of Representatives Document Ro. 
117, Washington, 1830. — Reprinted in Report 
of Interim Monetary Conference of 1878, Wash- 
ington, 1879 ; see p. 558 ff. — Reports of Monetary 
Conferences of 1878, 1881, and 1892. — Reports of 
Gold and Silver Commission, London, 1887-88.] 

S. Mfo. L. 

PRE-EMPTION, Right of. The right of 
pre-emption is the right possessed by one party 
of purchasing property before or in preference 
to other parties. International law allows this 
right to a government with respect to goods 
belonging to the subject of another power, 
which are in course of transport across its 
territory. But modern international law re- 
stricts this right to cases in which the goods 
are on their way to an enemy, and are of such 
a nature that, without being contraband, they 
would he useful to him in the prosecution of 
hostilities. 

English law once gave the purveyors of the 
crown a right of pre-emption in respect of all 
commodities wanted for the royal household. 
Such commodities might be taken whether the 
owners wished to sell or not, at a price fixed by 
. appraisement. - This right of pre-emption gave 
.rise to .such gross abuses that it was frequently 
the- .subject of complaint in parliament, and. 
was finally abolished by the act for the abolition 
■of military temn'es passed at the restoration of 
Charles IL (12 Car. II. c. 24). Under the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 1845 (8 & 
9 Viet. c. IS), a person whose land has been 

q See United States Special Consular Reports, Money 
' .ami Prices in Foreign Countries, vdl. xiii. pt. i. and ii., 
lYashiagtqn, 1S96-9T, for an account of the iniitt rules, 
price, rauio, etc., iu all foreign countries, based on 
replies received from consuls ''in August, September 
and October 1890. 
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taken by a joint-stock company imcler com- 
pulsory powers lias a right of pre-emption if 
the company afterwards finds the land unneces- 
sary for its undertaking, and so lias to offer it 
for sale (see also PuiivEYAismE), f. c. m. 

PEEFERENCE SHARES are shares in a 
company entitled to dividend in priority to the 
ordinary shares. The dividends on preference 
shares, like the dividends on ordinary shares, 
must be paid out of profits, and may not be 
paid out of capital ; but it may be provided in 
the articles that the ordinary shareholders are 
not to receive any dividends until the arrears, 
if any, in the dividends of the preference 
shares have been cleared off. In such a case 
the preference shares are called cumulative ” ; 
hut if the dividend on the preference shares is 
payable out of the profits of each year only, 
they are called “ non-cumulative.” 

As regards repayment of capital, the prefer- 
ence shares, in the winding up of the company, 
rank pari passu with the ordinary shares, unless 
the articles provide for any other arrangements. 
It also depends on the articles whether the 
voting rights of the preference shareholders 
differ from the rights of ordinary shareholders 
or not. It used to be thought that the 
power of a company to issue preference shares 
could be exercised to such extent only as the 
Memorandum of Association (g'.'r.) or the 
original articles authorised ; but a recent de- 
cision of the Court of Appeal has established 
the rule that, notwithstanding the absence of 
authority in the memorandum, the articles of 
a company can at any time be altered so as to 
give the directors power to issue preference 
shares (Andrews v. Gas Meter Company, L.E. 
(1897) 1 cli. 861). In a company having a 
large and honest ordinary cajaital an investment 
in preference shares ofiers good security, and 
the public estimation of such a security is 
clearly shown by the prices . at which the 
preference shares of English railway com- 
panies find purchasers. On the other hand, 
preference shares are often issued in cases in 
which the ordinary capital is small, or, though 
nominally large, was not issued against cash but j 
against property worth a great deal less than ; 
the nominal purchase price. In such cases the i 
issue of preference shares by which investors * 
are made to think that they will be entitled to 
a fixed interest is e*ften resorted to with the 
intention of obtaining money from the public 
where other means of doing so would be useless, 
and the chances of obtaining dmdeiids is as 
small as if the shares were ordinary shares. 
The voting rights of preference shareholders 
are generally less extensive than those of 
ordinary shareholders, hence the latter exercise 
a more extended control over the management 
of their company than the former. E. s. 

PREMIUM. Lat. pramvumn — prae^ and 


emo^ literally ^vhat one takes first or for one’s 
self ; hence, a re^vard. 

Ill modern use the w^ord has both of these 
meanings. In the first sense we have : — 
premium, in Insurance — the payment taken at 
once, and at intervals, to secure certain benefits 
either in the event of possible contingencies, or 
after the lajise of time. In life, fire, and 
marine insurance, the premiums are calculated 
upon plans which will be found fully described 
under those heads. 

In the wmy of rewmrd, premium is used to 
denote an amount offered by governments, or 
by individuals, to procure competitive designs 
for a building, or commemorative work of art, 
to stimulate invention, or to promote certain 
industries (see Bounties). On the stock 
exchange, stocks and shares are said to be at 
a premium ■when their market price is higher 
than that at which they ■were originally issued 
(conversely, see Discount.) The market prices 
of new issues are generally quoted in this way, 
especially ■whilst they are bein g paid up by instal- 
ments, as it conveniently shows what part of the 
price is due to the appreciation of the stock. 

In currency, when gold coins, for example, 
are of greater value than the notes in circula- 
tion of the same denomination, the gold is said 
to be at a premium. The expression, however, is 
apt to mislead, as it appears to indicate a scarcity 
of gold, when ■the only fact maybe an over-abund- 
ance of paper (see also Agio). r. ■w. b. 

PRENTICE, Archibald (1792-1857) : 

Wrote a History of the Anti- Corrib Law League 
(2 vols., London, 1853, 8vo). — A Tour in the 
United States (London (Manchester printed), 1848, 
8vo). Two of his addresses on “Temperance” 
were published in the Ipswich Series of Temperance 
Tracts (2 vols., 1850 (?) 8vo). In these he 
considered “Wages as affected by Temperance,” 
and showed how the only remedy the artizan could 
have against the encroachments of capital was the 
accumulation of a counter instalment of capital 
■v\Eerehy, in case of a strike or lock-out, the 
labourer could fall back upon his savings until the 
capitalists offered him the just price of his labour. 
But the intemperate member of the community 
■would save nothing, and therefore was in an unfit con- 
dition to contend, and must yield without a contest. 

In another lecture on “hkoductive Labour and 
Temperance,” Prentice insisted that the whole 
labour of manufacturing and selling intoxicating 
liquors was labour worse than thrown away. He 
showed by illustrations that the money taken from 
four years of abstinence from intoxicating drinks 
could be productively employed in constructing six 
thousand more miles of railway ; that spent in 
five ■weeks of drink would suffice to construct a 
ship canal from Manchester to Hull, and so on. 
He strongly advocated the spending of the millions 
of money used in drink on something that would 
do good and not harm. Spent in clothing, 
or furniture, or education, It would have a per- 
manent and lasting effect upon the generations 
which followed, a,l. 
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PRE-ROMAN INDUSTRY IN BRITAIN, i 
The industrial condition of Britain before the 
historic period of the Roman occupation pre- 
sents several points of interest to the student 
of industrial historjj and the remains of the 
pre-Roman period are sufficient to enable us to 
gain some idea of the state of industrial develop- 
ment then prevailing. Traces of knowledge 
early developed are visible in the later history 
of agriculture, and it is even possible that 
additional light may be thrown on the origin 
of the manorial system from this source. At 
the time immediately before the Roman inva- 
sion, it is supposed (Rhys, Qeltic Britain, pp. 
213, 275) that three races inhabited Britain — 
the (1) aboriginal Iberians ; (2) Celtic immi- 
grants of an early invasion who amalgamated 
to some extent vith the aborigines ; and (3) 
Celts of a later migration in the east and south- 
east, known to Roman •writers as Gauls. Of 
these races the first, the “Silures” of the 
Romans, lived in tribal communities (Dawkins, 
Early Man in Britain, ch. mii.) and possessed 
fixed habitations in the form not merely of 
caves, but of log-huts and wooden houses ; they 
existed not only by the chase, but largely also 
on their own domestic animals. Specimens of 
their agrieultiiral and other implements survive, 
and though made only of stone were sufficient 
for a variety of operations. The arts of spin- 
ning and weaving were also known to them 
{Early Man, p. 275), also those of flint- mining, 
pottery-making, and boat-building. Commercial 
intercourse existed, though only in the primi- 
tive form of barter (Solimis, c. 24), and that 
traffic of this kind was carried on over consider- 
able distances seems evident from the fact that 
axes of jade are found in Britain, though jade 
is scarcely a product of Europe {Early Man, 
p. 281). In the forest clearings they grew 
flax and vffieat {ih, p. 272) and kept pigs, 
sheep, goats, and oxen (the “ Celtic shorthorn ”) 
{ih. p. 297). This early stage of civilisation 
survived in remote parts of Britain, almost 
unchanged, well into Roman times ; but in 
most other parts metal implements, usually of 
bronze, were known, introduced possibly by 
the Celts of the earlier migration. The use of 
bronze rendered the agricultural operations 
before mentioned more easy, and improvement 
was made in house-building {Early Man, p. 
352), harvesting, with bronze reaping hooks 
{ih. p. 360), and in spinning flax and wool 
{ih. p. 359), "wliile the smith existed as a crafts- 
man with, a comparatively large array of tools 
{ih. p. 3S5). Mining was actively carried on 
in this epoch. The people had no'w left ‘^the 
pastoral or migratory stage . . . had learned 
the simpler arts of society, and advanced towards 
the refinenients of civilised life (.Elton., Origins 
of English History, p. 145), while ‘‘their pits' 
and hut circles prove that they lived in regular 
villages” {Ih.). The Celts or “Gauls” of the' 


later migration were quite familiar with iron 
implements and weapons, and appear to liaya 
been unduly depreciated, as conquered races 
usually w'ere by classical writers (cp. Dion 
Cassius, Xiphiline, Ixxvi. 12 ; Claudian, B. 
Getic., 417; Solinus, c. 4). “The British 
Gauls,” says Elton, “ appear to have been excel- 
lent farmers, skilled as well in the production of 
cereals as in stock-raising and the management 
of the dairy. Their farms were laid out in large 
fields without enclosures or fences, and they 
learned to make a permanent separation of the 
pasture and arable” {Origins, pp. 115-116). 
They understood marling {ih.), a practice im- 
plying both agiicultural skill and a well-settled 
mode of existence. The varieties of cattle now 
included, in addition to the Celtic shorthorn, 
the kyloe or Argyll breed {ib. pp. 116, 117). 
There seems to be no trace of co-operative 
ploughing, as practised in the English village 
community in Saxon times (cp. Gomme, Village 
Community, pp. 281-284). Tin-mining was 
practised, and it continued into Roman times. 
Textile manufactures had progressed, and the 
use of dyes and patterns was common (Elton, 
Origins, pp. 1 1 0 , 1 1 1 ) . N either the Roman nor 
Saxon invasions entirely obliterated these early 
races of Britain, and the influence of their 
industrial culture may be marked, especially in 
agriculture, in historic times. 

[Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain . — 
Elton, Origins of English History. — Rhys, Celtic 
Britain. — Taylor, Origin of the Aryans. — Gomme, 
Village Community. — Gibbins, Industry in .Eng- 
land (ch. i., pre-Roman Britain)]. H. de B. G. 

PRESCRIPTION. 

Prescription, p. 186 ; Prescription (Fr.), p. 187 ; 

Prescription (Scots La'w), p. 187 . 

Prescription. A mode of acquiring title 
to incorporeal hereditaments by immemorial 
or long-continued use. The difference between 
prescription and Custom is that by prescription 
a man can only acquire a title against a par- 
ticular person, whilst by custom a title is 
acquired which avails against the whole world. 
The legal theory underlying prescription is that 
a man would not be left to the exclusive use 
of anything by the real owner for any great 
length of time in virtue of some previous grant ; 
and accordingly, if a man has had such use 
continuously for a long time, without any one’s 
permission and for himself alone, the law 
presumes that such a gi'ant has been made by 
the only person ' that would have a right to 
stop Mm. Anciently a technical prescription 
was required' for its establishment — proof of use 
and enjoyment Trom before the memory of man, 
but in the ISth' century the period 'was fixed 
at twenty years, and has since as to certain 
rights been reduced to twelve years. 

■ [See Limitation, Statutes op. Darby and 
■Bosanquet, of L., 1893 — Gale, On Easements. 
— Nerril, Amerumi and English Encyclopedia of 
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taw, New York and London, IS 92. — Markby, 
Elements of Load, Oxford, 1890.] a. e. s. 

Peescpjption (Fr.). In French law, the 
limit of time by which possession of property 
ceases to be contestable, claims are barred, and 
right of action lapses. The general rules of pre- 
scription are laid down in arts. 2219 to 2281 
of the civil code. Certain claims are, however, 
not prescribable, as the capital of money in 
the public funds ; but the interest on the sums 
is paid over to the state at the end of five years. 
Prescription may also be suspended by circum- 
stances. The term of prescription for debts 
varies. Thus the claims of teachers for lessons, 
worlonen for wages, hotel-keepers for board and 
lodging, are limited to six months ; those of 
doctors for medicine and attendance, boarding- 
school masters, and servants hired by the year, 
to twelve months ; of solicitors to two years 
from the date of the judgment or settlement 
of the cause, etc. The extreme time for pre- 
scription in any case is thirty years (Pkesoe,ip- 
TiON ; Peescpjption, Scots Law ; Peescrip- 
TivE Right). t. l. 

Peesceiptiok (Scots Law). In Scotland, 
an action on a bill or note cannot be brought 
after six years, though the debt may still be 
proved otherwise, and in that case there is 
a “limitation.” But after forty years there 
cannot be any action on the personal debt at all 
unless it has been kept alive by acknowledg- 
ments, payment of interest, etc., and the debt 
is then said to be “ prescribed. ” The ‘ ‘ positive 
prescription” is the method by which rights 
acquired become unchallengeable ; e.g. continu- 
ous and peaceable possession of land or real 
rights in land on an ex fade good registered 
irredeemable title, without interruption, for 
twent 5 T years ; on redeemable titles, forty years ; 
easements and rights of way, forty years. 
“Negative prescription” is the extinction of 
rights by lapse of time : e.g. the extinction of a 
personal debt by lapse of forty years, as above, 
which period may be lengthened through years 
of minority of parties not being counted ; the 
right to object to a conveyance, on grounds not 
appearing on the deed itself, lapses in forty 
years ; customary rights, such as vicarage tithes, 
lapse in forty years through a contrary usage of 
non-payment ; the right to assert a claim to 
being heir lapses in twenty years after the last 
claim to heirship wa& admitted. There are also 
other eases in which the burden or mode of 
proof is generally changed ; for example, an un- 
witnessed acknowledgment of debt in a debtor’s 
own handwiiting cannot be founded on more 
than twenty years after its date, but the debtor 
can be made to swear whether it was his wniting 
and the signature his, and if he admit this, he 
must show that the debt has been discharged : 
tutors and curators (guardians) of a minor 
cannot benalled to account more than ten years 
after their office has expired ; sureties are, as a 


general rule, subject to many exceptions, not 
bound for more than seven years ; bills and notes, 
except bank notes and post-bills, cannot them- 
selves be founded on after six years, but the 
debt may be proved by some other means, in- 
cluding the oath of the debtor himself ; arrears 
of rent of agricultural land lapse after five years 
from the tenant leaving the land ; and current 
accounts in general can only be proved after 
three years by a wiitteii aeknowiedgment of the 
debtor, or by referring the truth of the matter 
to his oath. Many of these cases are truly 
examples of limitation rather than prescrip- 
tion ; hut both limitation and prescription are 
generally treated of under the same heading, 
‘ ‘ Prescription. ” A. d. 

PRESCRIPTIVE RIGHT. A right acquired 
by lapse of time. The principle of permitting 
rights to be so acquired appears to be necessary 
in order to prevent litigation. “Possession of 
a certain standing,” says Bentham (Frindples 
of the Civil Latv, pt. ii. ch. i.), “'ought to be 
superior to all other titles ” on the ground that 
one of the chief aims of legislation regarding 
property should be security. 

[Sir Henry Maine, in Ancient Laio, London, 1886, 
traces the growth of prescription in Roman law 
from which it has descended to modern legal 
systems. — Bentham, in the Civil Code [supra), 
discusses its justification. — Herbert, in the History 
of Prescription in England, London, 1891, traces 
the development of the doctrine in English law. 
For the present law in England, see Darby and 
Bosanquet on the Statute of Limitations, London, 
1893 (see Limitation, Statutes of).] j. e. o. m. 

PRESENT GOODS are valued higher than 
future goods for reasons considered under the 
head of Distance in Time. . . . The de- 
preciation of future goods is a factor in the 
conditions which determine the rate of interest, 
in the equation heriveen present goods loaned 
and future goods discounted. If the deprecia- 
tion of future goods become less ceteris paribus, 
the rate of interest will fall. But the deprecia- 
tion is not a measure of the rate in general ; it 
is so only on a particular hypothesis carefully 
defined by Prof. Marshall {Principles of Econ- 
omics, 3rd ed. pp. 195-199, 306-307, note v. 
et passim.. — Contrast Launhardt, MatJiematiscke 
Begrilndung der VolTcswirihschaftslehre, § 2, 
pp. 6, 7 (see Distance in Time ; Futuee 
Goods and Seevices ; Inteeest, Theoey op). 

[John Rae in his Heio Principles, and Prof. 
Bohm-Bavrerk in his Positive Theory of Capital, 
are, with Prof. Marshall, the authors who have 
treated the subject most profoundly]. r. Y. E. 

PRESSURE, Monetaey. Monetary pressure 
is a tem used to denote a condition of the 
money market (see Money Mabket), in which 
a large proportion of the persons forming the 
market are simultaneously desirous of borrow'- 
ing money, and are ready to give abnormally 
high rates for the use of it. This state of 
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tilings may arise (1) owing to some temporary 
eirciimstancej siicli as the accumulation and 
‘^locking up ” of a considerable amount of cash 
in the form of deposits made on application to 
a large loan ; or the withdrawal from the 
market of money that has been out at call ” 
pending the completion of some operation for 
which it has been previously accumulated. 
(2) It arises periodically as one of the results of 
over- speculation, and in this case may last for 
some time. This form of monetary pressure is 
merely one of the phenomena of the normal 
cyclic movements of commerce (see Crises, 
Commercial ; Credit, Influence on Prices). 
Tem|3orary pressure may and does arise, from 
time to time, during periods of “cheap money” ; 
and the pressure tends to recur more frequently 
and with increasing intensity as the period of 
cheap money draivs to its close, after which, for 
a time, the pressure becomes practically con- 
tinuous, and, usually, ends by becoming acute. 
The rapidity with which the integration of a 
series of temporary states of pressure will 
produce acute pressure depends on various 
circumstances, the most important being the 
question whether the “locking-up” of money 
is permanent and therefore prejiaratory to its 
'withdrawal to a foreign country, or is merely 
a stage in the transfer of money from one set 
of persons to another within the country. In 
the latter case the period of pressure is only 
momentary. If there were a large conversion 
of circulating into fixed capital within the 
country during a short period, severe pressure 
might arise, especially if the lock-up of capital 
v.-ere accompanied by speculation. No such 
conversion of capital has occurred in the 
UnitedJIingdomon a sufficiently large scale since 
tbc lliilway mania of 1847-48, and it does not 
^em probable that a similar phenomenon -wiE be 
seen again. Serious pressure is, therefore, only 
to be expected after the %vithdrawal of a good 
deal of capital for investment abroad, w. H. | 
PEESTATION (Fr.). A tax paid in kind or 
by a serffice. It now' only exists in France for 
the purpose of providing for the construction 
and maintenance of communal hye-roads, etc., 
and as a relic of the corvie ox forced labour that 
existed before the revolution of 1789. The 
tax w'as sanctioned by a law of 1824, which 
declared that where the ordinary resources of 
the coininune are insufficient for the mainten- 
ance of the communal bye-roads, the municipal 
coimcil may proffide means by additional cen- 
times to the four direct taxes, or by labour, not 
exceeding tw'o days (since increased to three) 
annually, to be required from all the valid male 
population between the ages of. eighteen and 
sixty, and the use of their carts, carriages, -and 
horses. The tax may, how'ever, be .redeemed, by. 
a money payment per diem for each man, horse,' 
or vehicle — the rate for wdiicli is fixed annually 
by the county council for each commune. ' Time, ■ 


usually one month, is allow'ed for the inhabitant 
to declare that he intends to work out the tax, 
and in default of such notice the tax is payable 
in money. The municipal councils summon 
the prestaiaires as required, and the season 
chosen for work is always that w'hen field labour 
is light. The charge is not unpopular, and 70 
per cent of the inhabitants liable to the tax 
prefer to discharge it by their labour. The 
Xmestation is however only applied in the poorer 
rural communes wffiere the receipts from the 
ordinary taxes are small and money payment 
would be more onerous. t. l. 

PRICE, Bonamy (1807-1888). An econo- 
mist, interesting for the independence of his 
views, and for the spirit with which he expounds 
them. The animating principle of his wnitings 
is, that for an economist practical instincts are 
more needed than speculative ability ; it being 
understood that practical instincts do not mean 
the art of getting on, but the determination of 
conduct on a large scale in matters of commerce 
and taxation. 

Of political economy, he says {Practical Politic 
cal Economy ^ P* 2) : “ Its value lies in its being 
understood by the mass of men. ... Its aim is 
to make common sense the supreme r'aler of in- 
dustry and trade.” Common sense here includes 
desire for the public welfare. He attacks practical 
errors, or what he regards as such, with greater 
keenness than speculative errors. In his opinion, 
the banking world bestowed undue attention on 
the amount of gold in the country, and by com* 
parison too little attention on the soundness of 
their loans. “Mercantile crises,” he writes, 
“never have their origin in a deficiency of currency, 
of coin, and notes of legal tender ” {Principles of 
Currency, p. 79). He expounds this thesis, in 
the work referred to, with great variety of illus- 
tration. He insists {Practical Political Economy, 
p. 239) on the real identity of interest between 
employers and their workmen, except within 
certain narrow limits ; in his exposition of the 
causes which on either side assail this common 
interest, some will think him unduly tender to the 
employer ; but his analysis is keen. His analysis 
of the free-trade question in the same volume 
(pp. 299-334) is acute. Speculative theory is not 
absent from his writings, but generally it arises 
through connection with some practical topic. 

Bonamy Price’s active life consisted of three 
parts. From about 1830 to 1850 he was a suc- 
cessful assistant master at Rugby ; from 1850 to. 
1868 he was engaged in various ways, ain.ong these 
as a political WTiter in London ; from 1868 to 1SS8' 
he -was professor of political economy at Oxford. 
In the middle of these three periods he performed. 

. what seems to have ' been a signal service to the 
Scotch, herring, trade. .From the year 1809 
onw'ards ^the government had affixed, after due 
examination, a brand on the casks of herrings 
belonging to lishermen on the east coast of Scot- 
land, before they w'ere sent to the market, thus 
guaranteeing the soundness of their contents ; and 
the guarantee had been found of special value in 
the foreign trade with Germany, etc. Objection 
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had been raised to this procedure ; and Bonamy 
Price, Frederick St. John, and Captain Sullivan, 
E.N., were appointed by the treasury as a com- 
mission of inquiry into this and other matters. 
Mainly, as with great pride he used to relate in 
after years, through the influence of Bonamy Price, 
the commission gave their verdict for the brand 
which, he claimed, gave the small curer an equal 
chance with the large one ; and, with slight modi- 
fication, the practice has continued to the present 
day (see Parliamentary Reports on Scotch Fisheries 
for years 1856 and 1857). 

At Oxford, Bonamy Price was held in very high 
esteem. Besides his professorial lectures there, 
he lectured in other places on political economy 
to large audiences, with great vivacity. His 
power of stimulating interest in the subject which 
he taught was great ; and many public men and 
journalists were indebted to him, in their Oxford 
days, for their permanent appreciation of the 
value of political economy. His economic works, 
published during the last twenty years of his life, 
were Principles of Currency (1869) ; Currency and 
Banking (1876) ; Practical Political Economy 
(1878). J.E.M. 

PEICE, De. RiCHAiiD(l723-l791), dissenting 
minister and wiiter, is, in the field of economics, 
chiefly remembered as the author of the Siis^K- 
ING Fund {q.v.) scheme, afterwards adopted by 
Pitt. The gentleness and retirement of his 
private character and life aftbrded a curious 
contrast to the political conti-oversies in which 
he became involved. His sympathy with the 
American rebels first led him into the field of 
politics, and it was a sermon of his on the 
French revolution which was the immediate 
cause of Burke’s Poijlectiom. In 1769 he gained 
the friendship of Lord Shelburne, whose views 
on many questions he shared. 

Dr. Price appears first to have seriously applied 
Himself to the theory of Pbobability in 
1761. A complete edition of his Works, with a 
memoir by his nephew, W. Morgan (g.-y.) was 
published in 1816 in 10 vols. — Vol. 1 contains 
memoirs. — Vol. 2, A review of the principal 
questions in morals. — Vol. 3, Dissertations on 
religious subjects. — Vol. 4, Correspondence with 
Dr. Priestley. — Vols. 5 and 6, Odservations on 
reversionary payments ; on schemes for providing 
annuities far mdoios, and for pemions in old age ; 
an the method of calculating the value of insurances 
of lives ; and on the National Debt. Also, essays 
on different subjects in the doctrine of life annuities 
and political arithmetic; a collection of new tables, 
and a postscript on the popxdation of the United 
Kingdom, 1st ed. 1769, 6th ed. 1803, edited by 
W. Morgan. —Vols. 7 and 8, Political tracts, 
observations on the nature of civil liberty and the 
justice and policy of the war with A merica, 1st ed. 
1776, 8vo; Additional observations, 1777; An 
appeal to the public on the subject of the National 
Debt, Undi ed. 1772 ; The state of the public debt 
and finances in 1783, Postscript, 1784, An essay 
on population of England, 1780; Observations on 
the importance of the American Revolution, 1784 ; 
and Facts addressed to the landholders, etc. The 
clearest statement of his views with regard to a 


sinking fund is contained in xin Appeal. After 
showing that the best kind of sinking fund is 
where the interests disengaged are themselves 
applied to the payment of the puhlic debts, he 
affirms that “this kind of sinking fund, he its 
income at first ever so much exceeded by the new 
debts incurred annually, will soon become superior 
to them and cancel them. ” Thus “ a state may, 
without difficulty, redeem all its debts by borrow- 
ing money for that purpose.” Price had been 
anticipated in his theory by Sii* N. Gould {q.v.) 
in his Essay on the Pullich Debts of the Kingdom, 
1726, but the arguments were now put forward 
with incomparably greater force and persuasive- 
ness. Price’s views were controverted by IVimfrey 
and the anonymous author of Considerations on 
the Annual Million Bill, and on the real and 
imagDiary properties of a Sinking Fund (both 
tracts are amongst Scarce and Valuable Tracts . . . 
on the National Debt and the Sinking Fund, edited 
by J. E. MDulloch, London, 1857, Svo), but 
little notice was taken of their arguments, and it 
was reserved to R. Hamilton (q.v.) to prick the 
bubble of the theory. — Vols. 9 and 10, Seomons. 
See Preface to Scarce . . . Tracts as above for 
views as to sinking fund. 

[Memoirs and works as above]. H. E. E. 

PRICE AND PRICES. 

Price, p. 189 ; Price (Rate of Wages in Cotton Trade), 
p. 189 ; Price of Gold and Silver, p. 1S9 ; Prices, His- 
tory of, p. 190 ; Prices, History of (1S50-0G), p. 195 ; 
Prices and Money, p. 198 ; Prices, Pv-eal and Nouiinal, 
p. 199 ; Prices, Short Period and Long Period Supply, 
p. 200 ; Prices, Theory of, p. 200. 

Price. The “price,” is the money con- 
sideration which is given, under a contract, 
in exchange for the supply of commodities or 
services. Thus sale is defined to be the 
transfer of the property in a thing for a price. 
Therefore if goods are exchanged for goods, 
there is no j)rice, and the contract is one of 
barter and not of sale. 

By English lawq when goods are supplied, or 
services rendered, which are intended to be 
paid for, but no price is fixed, a reasonable 
price must be paid. If the parties cannot 
agi-ee on what is reasonable under the 
circumstances, the matter must be settled by 
litigation, and the tribunal (judge or jury as 
the case may be) then determines what is a 
reasonable price. 

It is an inflexible rule of. English law that 
the courts have no jurisdiction to inqiihe into 
the adequacy of a bona fide consideration. That 
is purely a question for the parties at the time 
when they enter into the contract. Gross in- 
adequacy of price may be evidence of a fraud, 
but that is all. M. D. o. 

Price, as meaning rate of wages in cotton trade. 
The word “price” is used in the cotton 
trade as meaning ‘ ‘ rate of wages. ” The ‘ lists ” 
regulating wages are called “ lists of prices.” 

[Regulation of Wages in Cotton Industry, British 
Association Report, London, 1887.] J. E. c. m. 

Price of Gold and Silver. The price 
of each metal is always quoted on tlie London 
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market at per ounce standard, i.e. 91 6 ’6 and 
925 respectively, but delivery is made in bars 
either line or differing only by a few one- 
tliousandth parts. See also Mint Price of 
Bullion ; Parity of Value. r. w. b. 

Prices, History of. The materials for a 
satisfactory history of the course of prices in 
<ancient times do not exist ; even in mediaeval 
times, though records are more abundant, they 
lack the regularity and continuity which 
characterise modern records ; and, further, the 
available records do not supply the facts of 
price -variation for any wide range, even of 
important commodities, till comparatively recent | 
times. In the scattered notices of prices with ^ 
which ive are obliged to be content over con- 
siderable periods of history there may be pre- 
served for us, not in every case an average price 
of the article concerned, but the price under 
more or less exceptional circumstances, and it 
is therefore necessary to accept with due 
reserve the conclusions wdiich may be drawn 
from the recorded facts. The most abundant j 
records are those relating to corn prices. 

At the end of the 5th century B.c. the 
medimnus of wheat at Athens cost 3 drachmas, 
W'hile 5 drachmas was a common price in the 
time of Demosthenes. Other information on 
the firice of wheat in Greece is obtained from 
a statement of Plutarch, according to which 
the inediiiirius cost one drachma in the time of 
Solon. Ill Plutarch’s own time the same 
quantity cost four times as much. In Sicily, 
when Yerres wns prietor (ca. 70 b.c.), 12 to 
18 sesterces the medimnus wns the price of 
wheat, while the higher of these prices was 
esteemed low* at Rome in the time of Hero. 
Barley, in Athens, w^as w*orth about twm-thii'ds 
as much as wdieat, but in Sicily and Horthern 
Italy its price did not exceed the half of that 
of wdieat. The price of an ox varied, duiing 
the period of greatest Greek prosperity (ca. 400 
B.C.), from 50 to 100 drachmas, while one-fifth 
of these amounts wdll give the variation of the 
price of a sheep. The comparison' of the rates 
paid for the hire of free labour wdth the prices 
quoted for corn, gives the result that in ancient 
Greece a bushel of wheat might be bought with 
the wages of two to four days’ work, according 
as the work w*as more or less skilled.. In Italy 
wages w'ere low^er as measured in corn, at any 
rate in the time of Cicero, who f^uotes a rate at 
which more than live days’ labour w’ould be 
needed to earn the- price of a bushel of wheat. ' 

The most i'mportant record of' prices in 
ancient times is the edict of Diocletian de 
pretiis reruni vmaUiim of the year 301 A.D., 
which fixes maximum prices for goods and for 
laboui'. The interpretation of these prices into 
their modern equivalents is not free from 
difficulty. It W’ould, how’ever, appear that, the 
Roman pound of gold is to -be 'reckoned as 
equivalent to 50, 000 denarii (Le.panlle), or 10 


denarii equivalent to 1 grain of gold or two 
pence sterling approximately. Using this 
equivalence, the follow'ing are a few^ sample 
prices from the edict. The price of wheat is 
not given, but it may, perhaps, he taken at 
about double that of millet. 

Prices from Biocleticm's Edict a.d, SOI. 


Rye, per bushel . 27-|-d. 

Millet, do. . . 23d. 

Oats, do. . . . 14d. 

Peas, do. . . . 27-^4. 

Salt, do. . . . 5d. 

Boots, per pair 22 to 44d. 
Tunics, according to 
quality of linen 
from 36s. to ISOs. 


Pork, per lb. . 


Beef, do. . 

2icl 

Butter, do. 

5 cl 

Sea-fisli, do. . 5d. 

to 7d 

Salt-fisli, do. . 

2(1 

Fowls, per pair 

13d 

Goose, eacli 

22d 

Oysters, per hundred 

22d 


In regard to w^ages, the daily rates prescribed 
vary from 4d. for a shepherd and 5d. for other 
countr}^ labour, to lOd. for a smith, and con- 
siderably higher rates for painters, etc. ; to all 
these payments must be added food. The 
tailor was to get 8d. to lOd. for making a 
cloak, the schoolmaster lOd. per month for 
each boy. It ivill be seen by comparison wdth 
the records of much later times that the level 
of prices indicated for the beginning of the 
4th century wms higher than that of succeeding 
centuries, and that prices did not rise above 
this level till quite modern times. 

The material for price-history in the middle 
ages is enormously more abundant than for 
the times dealt wdth so far. The course of the 
prices of wUeat and other grains and of the 
principal kinds of meat can be followed wffth 
tolerable continuity in several countries. The 
records are not, how^ever, in general, sufficiently 
abundant and continuous to ensure that the 
averages deduced from them are truly repre- 
sentative prices, though it is probable that the 
larger fluctuations of price can he follow*ed 
accurately enough. The severity of the fluctua- 
tions of prices with the seasons, wdiich is 
abundantly proved by numerous records, causes 
solitary records of price to be assigned a weight 
far inferior to that wdiich would be due to them 
had the seasonal fluctuations been known to 
be, as a rule, not extreme. 

For the history of prices in England from 
the year 1259 onwards, the unequalled collec- 
tion of records published by the late Professor 
Thorold Rogers supplies invaluable material, 
Rogers found that the grouping of the prices 
which best brought out the principal move- 
ments was that showm in the table wffiich 
follows. ; The fi,rst 140 years — to 1400 — lie 
considered together for many purposes, but tlie 
great plague in the middle of the 14th century 
produced a marked . change, especially in the 
■condition of .the poorer classes. During the 
,140 years following 1400, all. kinds of grain, 
.peas 'ex.cept'ed, were cheaper than in the second 
half of the 14tli century. Meat became some- 
what dearei', ^Yhile w’ages maintain the advance 
of ^the^ preceding period and improve further, 
AH this is in very striking contrast wdth tlie 
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fourtli xjeriod, a period of greatly enhanced 
prices of commodities and but an inadequate 
rise of wages. The year 1540 is not the 
beginning of the rise, which for most com- 
modities occurred between 1545 and 1550. 
The movement of prices at this time is of such 
importance that we venture to illustrate it in 
detail by directing attention to the table con- 
structed by Rogers to show the ratios of increase 
in price of various important groups of articles. 


FmUo (to unity) of rise of price shoxon ly coxn- 
IMTison of 1541 with 1401-1540^ 


I. Live stock and 

poultry . . 2‘62 

II. Grain of all 

kinds . .2*40 

III. Farm produce 

and salt . .2*53 

lY. Labour, mechani- 
cal and agri- 
cultural . .1*60 

V. Fish . . . 1-02 

VI. Fuel . . .1-71 


VII. Building materi- 
als and nails 1*71 

VIII. Metals . .1*88 

IX. Linen . . 2*08 

X. Clothing . 2*12 

XI. Paper and 

parchment . 1*50 

XII. Foreign pro- 
duce, Western 2*03 

XIII. Foreign pro- 
duce, Indian 1*88 


The contrast between the rise of 50 per cent 
in wages after the Black Death, with but little 
rise in the prices of the prime necessaries of 
life, and the 60 per cent rise here noted at 
a time when the chief commodities needed by 
the labouring classes increased by about 150 
per cent in their cost, is most striking, and the 
effect on the welfare of the population of 
extreme importance. The primary cause of 
the gi'eat increase of most prices must be sought 
in the debasement of the currency by Henry 
VIII., for the effects of the new su^jpUes of 
precious metals afforded by America were not 


felt in England till after 1560. Prices had 
been rising before the debasement, slowly, 
but afterwards they rose at a startling rate, 
wages, as usual, rising most slowly. 

Proceeding to examine the later periods, the 
rise of prices is seen to continue till the middle 
of the 17th century, after which it moderates 
greatly. In the sixty years following 1582, 
the price of various kinds of grain rose, on an 
average, 122 per cent on the prices of 1541- 
1582. Meat, poultry, and provisions rose 81 
per cent ; the cost of artificial warmth and 
light increased by 42 per cent ; of the principal 
metals by 34 per cent ; building materials 55 
per cent ; linen fabrics 31 per cent ; woollen 
cloth 30 per cent ; while the average rise of 
thirteen different classes of wages was about 
33 per cent. During the folio vung sixty years 
the prices of commodities advanced more slowly, 
while wages increased more rapidly. The 
further increase in grain prices was about 20 
per cent only (on the prices of 1583-1642), in 
provisions about 40 per cent, about the same 
in artificial warmth and light, in metals about 
18 per cent, in building materials 27|- per cent, 
in linen fabrics 9 per cent, in woollen 12-| per 
cent, but in wages 55 per cent. Even then, 
over the whole period of 120 years, the prices 
of food advanced fully half as fast again as 
wages, though most other articles advanced 
more slowly. The volumes which will contain 
Rogers’ records for the 18th century are not 
yet published, so that it is not possible to cany 
on the record on the same basis after 1702, the 


English Average Prices from Poge’/s 


“ Eisto'rxj of Agxnmlture and Prices f 






1201-1350 

1351-1400 

1401-1540 

1541-1582 

1583-1642 

1643-1702 

Wheat, per quarter 




s. d. 

5 

S. (1. 

6 l,i 

s. d. 

5 Ilf 

s. d. 

13 104 

s. d. 

36 1 

s. d. 

41 114 

Barley ,, . . 




4 14 

4 OJ 

3 Sf 

S 5f 

19 9| 

22 2-^ 

Oats ,, . . 




2 4|- 

2 04 

2 2:1 

5 51 

12 5 

15 21 

Peas ,, 




3 94 

3 84 

3 10 

8 8 

19 7 

25 11 

Oxen, per head 




12 0|- 

14 111 

20 7 

70 74 

132 64 

143 10 

Beef, per 14 Ihs. . 






1 7 

2 51 

3 51 

Sheep, per head . 




1 4 

1 6| 

2 2| 

6 4 

13 10 

24 8 

Hens, each .... 




0 14 

0 2 

0 24 

0 4f 

0 111 

1 31 

Eggs, per 120 




0 41 

0 5 

0 64 

2 64 

3 3 

3 4 

Gandies, per 12 lbs. 




1 101 

1 Hi 

1 3| 

2 7.1 

4 2| 

5 2f 

Salt, per quarter . 




3 5 

6 4 

4 9 

10 io| 

14 6 

22 4| 

Fish (cod), per 100 






44 9 

55 4 

65 94 

85 54 

Herrings, per 1200 




7*5 

15”o 



White herrings, per barrel . 
Firewood, per load 





10 9 

ll"6 

22 ”9 

30”4 

3s”s 






7 9.4 

11 10 

13 104 

IS 44 

Faggots, per 100 . 




2 *6 

3 '2 

7 11 

13 114 

Iron, per cwt. 




4 1 

9 5-1 

15 7-1 

26 2| 

33 ‘ill 

88 'io 

Canvas (coarse), per dozen ells 




2 6| 

4 101 

4 41- 

7 71 

9 5 

11 4 

Woollen cloth (best), 24 yards 




79 S 

83 2 

55 81 

152 10 



Choristers’ cloth, 12 yards . 






45 91 

59' ’21- 

66**81 

Wages of Carpenter 




per day 

0 ^ 

per day 

0 4| 

per day 

0 54 

per day 

0 10 

per w^eek 

6 2| 

per week 

10 2f 

6 4| , 

Wages of Labourer 

1 




0 2| 

0 31 

0 4 

0 61 

4 10 


Note.~~Th(i iiguros given for “Wages of Labourer” before 1400, are those of the thatcher, probably somewhat 
higher, therefore, than those of the ordinary agricultural labourer, whose wages are given for later dates. 


end of the period treated in his fifth and sixth 
volumes. The table above brings together a 
selection fi:om the averages he has prepared . 

It must be remembered^ in connection with 
the foregoing table, that, especially in the 


earlier periods, the most representative records 
of wages are quoted by the piece. The time- 
rates selected are believed to represent fairly, 
so far as so limited a selection can do so, the 
general direction and amount of the leading 
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variations in tlie remuneration of ordinary 
labour, and of the labour of a skilled artisan. 

To carry on the record somewhat further, we 
may turn to the work of Arthur Young, which 
is quoted in Tooke and iN'ewmarch’s History of 
Prices, vol. vi. As the figures for the earlier 
periods which Young gives do not coincide with 
Rogers’ averages, we extract the following table 
for comparison : — 


Agricultural Labour in Pngland, Average 
Wages yer Bay. 


Period. 

W^'ages 

per 

Bay. 

Propor- 
tions of 
20. 

Period. 

Wages 

per 

Bay. 

Propor- 
tions of 
20. 

1200-99 

d. 

4 

Sir 

1701-66 

d. 

12 

10 

1800-99 

51 

4| 

1767-89 

15 

12-1 

1400-99 1 

61 

5^ 

1790-1 SC3 

20 

161 

1500-99 , 

61 

5.V 

1804-10 i 

24 

20 

1600-99 

101 

8“ 

1811 1 

251 1 


1700-99 

15 

1 

1 

121 

1767-1800 

IT 

14 


From the records of prices and wages before 
him, Young prepared a table of the compara- 
tive variations in price of a number of articles, 
from which the following is an abstract : — 


Prices and Wages in England, 1200-1810, 
Coinj)Cirative Statement f ramed by Arthur 
Young in 1812. 


1 


Food. 


Wages. 1 

Period. 

! 

Wheat. 

Barley 

and 

Oats. 

Beef, Mutton, Veal, 
Pork, Bacon, Butter, 
and Cheese. 

Agricultural 

T^al)our. 

Carpenters and 
Masons. 

1200-90 

51 

4| 


SI 


1300-99 

61 

1 ^ 



44 

1400-99 

S 

! 2y 


54 

5t 

1500-99 

6 

ik ■ 


51 

41 

2600-99 . 

9i 

Si- 


8 


1700-09 

H ' 

Hi 

lo'i 

.121:. 

111 

1701-66 

n 

n 

71- 

10 


1767-S9 

n 

11 

111 

124 


1790-1803 

IB 

161 

161 

' 16| 


' 1804-1810 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

17G7-1SOO 

12 

111 

m 

14 

i •• 


The way in wdiicli this table represents the 
facts will be clear by comparison with the pre- 
ceding one, and the relation between food- 
prices. and wages at difierent periods of .our 
country’s history is clearly shown by the method . 
of comparison adopted. 

For dates subsequent to 1720 the article on' 
Wagjss and Prices of Commobities' {q.v.) 
supplies siiifieieiit data to enable the direction,- 
of the movements to be traced as' effectively as 
the tables in the present article peimit for , the 
earlier periods. The comparison , of '' the ' 'figures' ' 
there given with the tables quoted ■froirL,.,'RogerS ; 


and the figures of xirthiir Young will afford a 
conspectus of the leading pnice-movements in 
this country for seven centuries. 

One important consideration must be further 
noticed, and that is that the money in terms 
of which prices are quoted underwent many 
changes during the centuries covered by the 
records. The relation betw^een the most im- 
portant of the prices in our tables and silver, 
as summarised by Tooke and FTewraarch, may 
serve to sufficiently indicate the course which 
prices expressed in silver w'ould take. The 
summary is based on the records of numerous 
authorities, and is given as applying to France 
as well as to England. It is as follows 

(1) “That prior to about the year 1350, the 
average annual price of wheat per quarter was 
about four ounces of silver ; (2) that from 1350 
to about 1520 the price w^as considerably lower ; 
and during the larger part of the interval \vas 
not more than two ounces of silver ; (3) that 
from 1520 to 1560 the irregularities of the 
coinage in England, and to a great extent in 
France, render it exceedingly difficult to trace 
the course with accuracy ; (4) that all the 
evidence coincides in showing that the first 
great rise of prices, both in England and France, 
was about the year 1570 ; (5) that from 1570 to 
1640 the average annual price during a large 
part of the interval wms equal to from six to 
seven ounces of silver, or equal to a rise of 200 
per cent as compared with the prices prior to 
1520 ; (6) that after the culminating point of 
1640, prices somewhat declined during the sixty 
years to 1700 ; and declined somewffiat more 
between 1700 and 1750 ; but the decline during 
these later fifty yearn was certainly occasioned, 
not by a rise in the value of silver, but by a fall, 
in consequence of abundance in the price of corn ; 
(7) that subsequent to 1750 prices of wheat con- 
siderably advanced, in consequence of unfavour- 
able seasons, and the interruption of v/ar. ” 

As the purpose of the present article is not 
to attempt to be exhaustive, which is forbidden 
by limits of space, but to give a brief sketch of 
the general course of leading prices, it is not 
necessary to add the table of the silver contents 
of oui' coinage at different periods, since the 
above extract sufficiently describes the main move- 
ments of the price of wffieat, thus giving, with 
the assistance of the tables of prices already 
quoted, the general features of the relation 
betw’een silver and other principal commodities 
in the important periods of English price history. 

For the prices of the last century, the statis- 
ticians wffio have constructed index numbers 
of general prices, have provided tables of great 
fulness, and also summaries of the movements 
of important groups of prices. The tables 
from which Jevons constructed his index 
numbers provide such records from 17S2 : and 
Mr. Sauerbeck supplies other tables for prices 
from ISIS onwards. The index numbers them- 
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selves provide tlie most useful summary of 
price movements for practical purposes. Briefly 
indicated they show that, from soon after the 
American war of independence till about 1810, 
there was a continuous and rapid rise of prices, 
amounting to over 80 per cent of the prices of 
1786-89. From that point a fall, at first 
fluctuating, but, after the resumption of specie 
payments, rapid, set in. The general trend of 
prices since that time has been, first downward 
to about 1848-50, then upwards till 1873, 
since which time prices have again tended 
downwards with great persistence. These 
larger movements have been interrupted by the 
fluctuations connected with the commercial 
crises occurring at about decennial intervals 
during the century. The point reached in the 
downward movement of the first half of the 
century was some 25 per cent lower than that 
from which we began to trace the movement, 
just before the French revolution. The sub- 
sequent rise amounted to nearly 50 per cent 
from the low level then reached, and since 
1873 a fall of nearly 45 per cent on the prices 
then ruling has been recorded, leaving present 
prices considerably below the level of 1850. 

For the deviations in the movements of 
particular prices from this general course, 
reference must be made to the tables employed 
in constructing one or other of the leading 
index numbers. At the end of this article will 
be found a summary table of the principal 
movements in the best known index numbers. 

For a general view of French prices, we shall 
refer to the admirable work of the Yicomte 
d’Avenel, who has collected a greater mass of 
information on this subject than any other 
uniter. From his work the following table, 
arrauged as nearly as possible so as to permit 
of convenient comparison with the English 
records given above, is derived. 


Frices in France. 


Period. 

Wfieat. 

AgrieultxiTal 
Labour, Day 
Wages. 

Carpenter, 
Day Wages. 

Equivalent 
of Da^j^’s 
Wages of 
Agricultural 
Labourer. 


Francs per 
hectolitre. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

In Kilo- 
grammes 
of Beef. 

1201-1250 

3*96 

** 0*65 


1*78 

1251-1S50 

6-89 

0*67 

0*92 

2*19 

1351-1375 

1 9*00 

0*90 

1*17 

3*33 

1S76-1525 

1 4*97 

0*64 

0*97 

3*04 

1526-1575 

9*50 

0*72 

1*07 

2*60 

1676-1650 

17*75 

0*76 

1*17 

1*83 

1651-1700 

14-75 , 

0*80 

1*10 

1*88 

1701-1750 

12*90 

0*69 

0*98 

1*70 

1761-1790 

13*91 

0*76 

1*02 

1*44 


The changes in the French ciUTeney obscure 
the real meaning of the price -movements, 
especially in certain critical periods. The 
author quoted supplies tables designed to enable 
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a fair comparison to be made of the larger 
movements with those elsewhere. It is as 
follows : — 

Peices in France. 

Table of the Qomparatim Furcliasing Poiver of 
Eqiial Weights of the Precious Metals at Bif 
ferent Periods. 


Period. 



Period. 


1200-25 

about 44 

1551-75 

about 3 • 

1226-1300 


4 

1676-1600 

24 

1301-50 



1601--25 

,, 0 

1351-75 


3 

1626-50 

„ 24 

1376-1400 


4 

1651-75 


1401-25 


41- 

1076-1700 

,, 24 

1426-50 


44 

1701-25 

>5 '-•1 

1451-1500 


6 

1726-50 


1501-25 


5 i 

1751-75 


1526-50 


4 

1776-90 

2 




! 1890 

1 


Hanauer’s work on Alsace aftbrds us an in- 
teresting record for further comparison from 
the 14th to the I7th centuries. The following 
is derived from these records : — 


Prices in Alsace. 






Carpenter 

Period. 

Wheat, 

Pork. 

Eggs. 

Wages by 
the Day. 


Francs per 

Francs per 

Francs 

Francs. 


hectolitre. 

Idlo. 

per 100. 

1351-1400 

5*17 

0*31 


1*68 

1401-50 

4*14 

0*26 1 

1*67 

i 1*55 

1451-1525 

3*29 

0*21 

1*01 

! 1*28 

1526-75 

6*58 

0*23 j 

1*57 

i 1*22 

1576-1625 

1 

10*78 

0*41 I 

1 

2*42 

1*30 


Rye is generally quoted at about three-fourths 
the price of wheat. 

For German prices in the middle ages we 
refer to Lamprecht. The values of corn, labom', 
etc. , are expressed in grammes of silver (1 oz. 
troy = 31 T7 grammes nearly). 

In the 9 th centmy, ordinary labour received, 
as daily wages, the value of 0*83 grammes of 
silver, while the day’s food is estimated to cost 
0*75 grammes. In the 1 3th century the malter 
(a measime varying in different localities) of 
wheat was worth 75*9 gi*ammes of silver; in 
the 14th, it rises from 43 to 68 grammes, sink- 
ing to 30*3 grammes in the first half of the 
loth centmy. We have also the following 
comparison between the price of a malter of 
rye and the dally wages of common labour : — 


Prices in Germany. 


Period. 

Rye. 

Wages. 

1250-1300 

1301-50 

1351-1400 ! 

1401-50 1 

1451-75 j 

1476-1600 1 

Grammes of 
silver. 

60*37 

61*06 

37*26 

26*14 

17*74 

Grammes of 
silver. 

2*43 

2*60 

X*S9 
j 1*73 


The rise of prices in the 16th century in 
Saxony* is shown by the following statement 


O 
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by Falke of the price of a PresdeR bushel of 
different kinds of corn, in silver marks : — 


Prices in Saxony. 


Period. | 

Wheat. 

i Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

1455-S5 1 

3-07 1 


1-27 

2-33 

1520-57 

C-15 

1 4-07 

2 -.53 

5-36 

155S-99 

12-25 

1 "" 

8*57 

9-72 


A pound of beef rose from 10 silver-pfeniiig 
at the begiiiiiiiig of the 16th century to 17-|- in 
the miildle, and 21 at the end. A journeyman 
carpenter or inasonk weekly wages averaged 
4*43 marks in the 15th century, but, in the 
face of higher prices of food, fell to 4 marks in 
the first halt:', and were only 4-20 marks in the 
second half of the 16th century. 

To coutiiiiie . the record, we turn to Unger’s 
figures for the price of wheat in Hanover. 
The measure empdoyed is tlie liimten (about 
-g- l:msliel), and the price is given in Marien- 
groschen (of which 36 go to the thaler). The 
average price for 1648-98 is 17 ’85 grosclien, 
and i'or 169S-174S, 26*57 grosclien. 

Turning from this fragmentary record of 
Germrm rnices, we abbreviate from a record of 
the pih'C of wheat in Udine. These Italian 
figures rt'fer to tlie value in francs of a hectolitre 
of whcar. 

Prices in Udine (Italy). 

Period. Period. 

ItOO-ee . . 0*15 lSOO-19 . . 24*51 

, . 9*73 1S20-49 . . 15-03 

1750-09 . . 14*05 1S50-09 . . 19*7-2 

In inoderii times the importance of the price 
of wheat, whether as an index of the course of 
general prices or as a measure of the purchas- 


ing power of wages, is far less than in the 
middle ages, or even than it was a couple of 
centuries since. To trace the course of prices 
in general, we need either to follow the changes 
in price of each of several important com- 
modities, or, what is more convenient for the 
purpose of tracing the broader outlines of 
price -movements, to make use of an index 
number showing the proportionate average 
variation of prices from some fixed date as 
reference point. 

The index number prepared by Jevons, combiniug the 
prices of forty commodities, will show price-variations 
from 17S-2 to 1S65. Sauerbeck’s arithmetic average for 
forty-five commodities (thirty-one before 1S4G) beginning 
in ISIS, continues to the present day. After 1840 some 
other numbers enable useful comparisons _ to be made, 
both between index numbers prepared on different bases, 
and between the course of prices in different countries. 
The following tables give, first, Jevons’s and Sauerbeck’s 
numbers to 1839 ; and, secondly, various index luimbers 
for later dates. The numbers are grouped into :iive-year 
periods, so as to show the general movement -without 
entering into tedious detail. It is important to notice 
that, as Jevons used geometric means, his figures 
are not to be expected to compare precisely with 
Sauerbeck’s. 


Index numhers of gold 'prices before ISJfO. 


Period. 

•Jevons’.s 
Index Number 
for 40 articles. 

Period. 

Jevons’s, 

40 articles. 

Sauerbeckts, 

31 articles. 

17S2-S4 1 

97 

1810-14 

125 


irS5-S9 ' 

87 

1S15-19 

111 

132 (1818-19) 

1790-94 

93 

18-20-24 

92 

lOG 

1795-99 

120 

1825-29 

SS 

101 

lSOO-1804 

1-26 

1830-34 

79 

91 

1805-1809 

138 

1835-39 

85 

98 


Index Numhers showing Ilelatirc Prices in Gold m Fke- Tear Intervals. 



Jevons. 

Sauerbeck. 

Econo- 

mist. 

Soetbeer. 

French 9 
Exports. 

United States 

India 

: Period. 


1 

lo ly 

"V lj;>. 

— ( 'O 

Food 

19 Articles. 

3 3 

Textiles 

8 Aiticleis. 

|S 

:go 

^ lO 

114 Articles 
1847-50 ii.D. 

14 Article,s of 
Britisli Export 
included in pre- 
ceding. 

16 Articles 
1861 K.D. 

224 Articles 
Simple Average 
1860 R.D. 

Food 

63 Articles. 

W 

S rf 

p; 

Ovo 

8 ^ 

1S4(!.44 

77 

92 








109 

87 


184 0*49 

71 

85 

90& 

S5J> 

7V> 

100 

100® 

i66« 


103 

S7 


] 830-51 

70 

85 

S3 

90 

SI 

100‘« 

109f^ 

99£i 


107 

94 


1835-59 

80 

98 

96 

104 

87 

103 

121 

101 


108 

107 


1S60-04 

79 

101 

93 

94 

1-23 

139 

123 

121 

118 

108 

100 

100 


7S« 

100 

96 

S9 

IIS 

141 

124 

133 

104 

119 

117 

1-29 

1S70-74 


104 

101 

105 

104 

■ 127 

132 

126 

98 

122 

127 

112 

1875-79 


91 

97 

84 

S-t 

IIS 

125 

115 

82 

104 

106 

131 

lSSO-84 


S3 

SS 

76 

74 

103 

■ 123 

105 

75 

105 

113 

107 

issr>-<9 


70 

73 

71 

65 

96 i 

105 

' 97 

73 

93 

105 

133 

IsOO-Uf 


69 

72 

72 

69 : 

9S 

109/ 

95/ ■ 

81/ 

92/ 

104/ 

155 

1895-'.>6 


62 

63 

63 

53 

89 

! 








Tile h‘ii<n-.s ii.n. denote ‘‘reference date,” and the date to which they are attached is the date at wdiich the 
Indc.K X'amf^(;r for each commodity composing the average is taken as 100 ; 1865 only; 1S46-49 avei-age; c, the 

actual numbers of Tim Economist (originally arranged .by W. Newmarch) are divided by 22 to facilitate comparison, 
'fhe figures are for 1st January of each year; iS51-54;* 1847-50 ; /,.lS90-9i ; if, the figures for French exports and 
for the United States are derived from the IT.S. Senate Report on Wholesale Prices and Wages, 1S93 ; from the 
Kiipnrr I'f tin* Tiuiiau Currency Conniiittee, p. 272; the hve-year pericAs are 1861-65, etc. ; the last figure being that 
for'lShl, a single year. The prices of this column are, of course, rupee (i.e. silver) prices. 
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[For Ancient Times — Boeckh, Staatshauslml' 
t'wng cUt Aihener. — Mommsen, iJas Kdikt Diokle- 
tianSf de pretiis rerum venalium (in Oorgms inscrijJ- 
iitmum laimarum). — Rodbertus, Sachvjert des 
Geldes im Alterium [Jalirhiich fur National- 
okonomie, XIT., AF.) 

For Medreval xVND Modern Times (1. English 
price-history) — Fleetwood, Chronicon Preiiosum, 
1707. — Arthur Young, Inquiry into the Progres- 
sive Value of Money in England (1812), and An 
Inquiry into the rise of Prices in Europe during 
the last Twenty -fire Yea/rs, etc. (1815). — Tooke 
and Newmarch, History of Prices^ 1793-1856. — 
Thor old Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices 
in .England A.B. 1259-1793 (the six volumes 
published bring the account to 1702). — Jevons, 
‘‘The Variation of Prices and the Value of the 
Currency since 1782,” in Journ. Stat. Soc., 1864 
(reprinted in Investigations in Currency and 
Finamce, with other valuable material for price- 
history). — Mulhall, History of Pnces. — Hejport of 
Gold and Silver Commission (cp. especially the 
Appendix to Final Report, which contains, inter 
alia, a translation of vSoetbeer’s ‘ ‘ Materialien ”). 
(2. French price-history) — Dupr4 de St. Maur, 
Essai sur les Monnoies, ou reflexions sur leraqogoort 
entre V argent et les denrees, Paris, 1746. — Leber, 
Essai sur V aqo]greoiation de la fortune ggricee au 
rnoyen dge, etc., 2nd ed. Paris, 1847. — Levasseur, 
La question de Vor, Paris, 1858. — Mantellier, 
Memoir e sur la vcdeur des yrincipales demies . . . 
dans la ville d'OrUans cm cours des 14-18 siecles, 
Orleans, 1862. — d’Aveiiel, Ilistoire Uonomiciue de 
la propriHi, des scdaires, des demies et de tons les 
prix en general depuis Van 1200 jusqiVen Van 
1800, Paris, 1894. (3. German price-history) — 

LainjDrecht, Deutsches Wirthschaftslelen imMittel- 
alter . — Hananer, Etudes economicques sur V Alsace 
(uncienne et moderne. — Beissel, Gelclwert und 
Arbeiislohn in Mittelalter . — Falke, Statistik cler 
Preise im Kbnigreich Sachsen {Jahrhuch filr Nat. 
XIII. XIV.). — Keller, Zur Geschichte der Preis- 
hewegung in Deutschland 1466-1525 {Jahrhuch 
/. Nat. XXXIV.), — Kins, Die Preis und Lohnver- 
hcdtnisse des 16. Jahrhunderts in Thuringen {Jahr- 
huch f. Nat I.). — Dittrnann, Die Getreidepreise 
in der Siadt Leipzig im XVIL, XVIII. und 
XIX. Jahrh, {Alitteilungen des stcd. Amts der 
Stadt Leipzig, 1889). — Soetbeer, Materialien zicr 
ErUluterung und Beurteilung der Edelrnetallver- 
haltnisse. (4. Austria) — Schebeck, KoUektivaus- 
stellung von Beitriigen zur Geschichte der Preise 
in Wien von der HandHs- und Gewerhehamrner zur 
Prcig, 1873. (5. For Italian prices) — Cibrario, 

Della economia politica del medio evo. 2nd ed. 
Torino, 1842 (contains records of prices in the 
second half of the 13th and during the 14th 
centuries). — Movimento dei prezzi clialcuni generi 
alimentari, Rome, 1886. — Movimento dei Prezzi 
della Derrate Alimentari, 1585-1873. Ministero 
dn Agricultura, Rome, vol. i. 1881. — Korosi, 
Donnies pour servir d IMistoire des Prix, 1791- 
1870. (6. Other countries) — Senate Report on 

Wholesale Prices and Wages, 1893. (This report 
contains a collection of valuable information on 
prices in various European countries, as well as 
on American j)rices, ) Sloet Van der Beele, Dia- 
grcmme representant les Prix Moyens des Cereales 


au MarcM d'Arnheim 1544 d 1869. — Falbe- 
Flansen, Ilvilke E'orandringer er der siden 
Amerikas Optdctgelse foregaaet i Priserne paa 
Danrnarks vccsenligste Erernhringclser og i AHcjds- 
Ifmoien heriLandett Copenliageri, 1869.— -Schar- 
ling, Pengenes synkende VcerdA helyst red danske 
xiktstykker samt ledsaget of en kort XJdsigt over 
den danske M^ntMstorie, Copenhagen, 1S69. 

Reference might be made to other works dealing 
with one part or other of priee-history, l)ut a selection 
of those which are most authoritative and contain 
the widest range of information has been made. For 
modern price-movements the publications of learned 
societies supply information. The articles oC Mr. Sauer- 
beck in the Journal of the StoMstical ^Society. 1S93, and 
follovving years, may be particularly mentioned. The 
article “Preisgeschichte,” in Conrad’s Ila^nlirorterhuch, 
by Professor Lexis, should also be consulted. It has 
supplied much valuable information.] a. w. p. 

Prices, History or (1860-1896). In dis- 
cussing the history of prices the economist and 
the statistician refer almost exclusively to 
tvholesale prices. Statistics of retail prices are 
usually accessible only for very limited geo- 
graphical areas and for very short periods of 
time. There is a stronger reason, however, for 
the reliance on wholesale prices. Retail prices 
reflect too often the iniliiences of custom and 
of the whims of particular localities, so that 
comparisons hetw^eeii articles having the same 
name are often fallacious and the results are 
not indicative of general economic cliaiiges. 

In the period from 1850 to the present time 
transportation by land and by water lias been 
so well developed that wholesale prices in the 
leading markets of Europe and America, for the 
chief staple commodities at least, may be con- 
sidered as having followed the same general 
fluctuations. It matters not therefore whether 
we measure London prices or FTew York and 
Hamburg xirices, the results are of about equal 
importance in indicating economic changes in 
all these markets. 

The first series of prices to be considered are 
those prepared by the finance committee of the 
United States Senate.^ They cover 85 articles 
for the years 1840-60, and 223 articles for the 
period 1860-91. These were distributed among 
the chief groups of commodities as follows : — 


Group. 

Number 
of articles. 
1840-1860. 

Number 

ofai'ticles. 

1S60-1S91. 

Food .... 

30 

53 

Cloths and clothing . 

9 

28 

Fuel and lighting 

1 

10 

]\Ietals and implements 
Lumber and building 

12 

64 

materials 

15 

35 

Drugs and chemicals . . 

15 

18 

House-furnishing goods . 1 

2 

15 

Miscellaneous . 

1 

10 

Total . . 7 . 


; 2.23' : ' 


1 Beport on WTiolcsalc Prices, Wages, and Transportation., 
Washington, 1893, 4 vols. 
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The price quotations for these articles are in 
most cases actual prices for a specified date 
taken from the records of leading merchants 
and dealers in the several commodities, and for 
the leading inarkets of the United States for 
each particular commodity. The prices are 
usually those for a date in the month of January 
for each year unless some other month’s quota- 
tions are more iiorinal for the article in question. 
These actual prices were converted into relative 
prices, taking the single year 1860 as a base, 
and making the price of each commodity for 
that year equal to 100, and calculating those of 
previous and subsequent years as percentages 
of those for 1860 — 


Pe^riod. 

All articles 
siiiiply averaged. 

Averaged according 
to importance in 
consumption. 

1840-44 

108*8 

Gold price.s 

91 *0 ! Gold prices 

1845-49 

103-2 

during 

90*1 

during 

1850-54 

106*6 

war period. 

99*1 

war period. 

1855-59 

108*2 


110*3 


1860-64 ' 

131*5 

108*1 

120*5 

99*5 

1865-69 ' 

178*8 

118*7 

182*4 

1*20*5 

1870-74 1 

137*5 

121*8 

134*4 

118*9 

1875-79 1 

110*9 

103*8 

112*9 

105*7 

1880-84 I 

105*3 1 


106*3 


1885-89 ! 

93*2 


95*2 1 


1890-91 1 

92*3 


94*1 



In the second column of the above table the 
weighted average is given (see Index Numbers). 
This is calculated on the basis of the relative 
importance of the several commodities in the 
average of a large number of family budgets 
collected from all parts of the United States. 

More widely known, but second in importance 
as to completeness Jtnd scientific value, are tbe 
price statistics piiblisbed by tbe Economist on 
whicli are based tbe celebrated Economist index 
number. The prices given are based on one 
quotation for 1st January of each year, and in 
calculating the relative prices or index nnmbers 
the average of four quarterly quotations for the six 
years 1 845-50 was taken as equal to 100 for each 
commodity. The tables of the Economist cover 
only 22 staple commodities. Averaged for 
quinquennial periods they are as follows : — 


Period. 

Average Index. 
1845-50=100. 

1831-54 

106*5 

1856-59 

121*4 

1860-64 ! 

141*4 

1865-69 . : 

141* 

1870-74 i 

1*26*8 

1875-79 

117*6 

1S80-84 

108*2 

1S85-S9 

96*2 

1890-94 

98*4 

1895-97^ 

^ 1 

89* 


i (Average for three years). 


Mr. R. H. Ingiis Palgrave, in a memorandum 
submitted to the royal commission on the de- 
pression of trade and industry, estimated the 
relative importance of the several commodities 
in the Economist's tables by weighting them 
according to the annual consumption of each 
article calculated from the statistics of produc- 
tion combined with the excess of imports or 
exports. The results are as follows : — 


The average of the five years 1865-69 
equals 100. 


Period. 

Average relative 
prices witliout 
regard to 

relative importance. 

Average relative 
prices according 
to grouping of 
relative importance. 

1870-74 

96* 

99* 

1875-79 

89* 

94*6 

18S0-S4 

81*2 

87*4 

1885 

70* 

76* 


The weighted figure here as in case of 
tbe weighted figure in the table given abo^'e 
for American prices follows tbe same general 
direction in noting fluctuations as does the 
corresponding figure in the unweighted column, 
but tbe weighted average stands generally 
several points bigher than tbe unweighted one. 

Another valuable collection of price data, 
also based on English market quotations, are 
those prepared by Mr. Sauerbeck and published 
yearly in tbe Journal of the Boyal Statistical 
Society. In computing relative prices as shown 
in his index number, Mr. Sauerbeck has taken 
tbe average for tbe ten-year period 1867-77 for 
bis base as equal to 100. He has not weighted 
bis articles, but bis results for forty- five com- 
modities and for six sub-groups are as follows : — 


Period. 

Vegetable 

food. 

Animal food. 

o <s5 

l-jS 

Minerals. 

Textiles. 

Sundry 

material.^. 

Grand 

total. 

1846-49 

101*5 

80*7 

82*7 

85*2 

71*5 

81’ 

54* 

1850-54 

89*4 

74*6 

S3*6 

90-4 

81*2 

90*6 

85% 

1855-59 

105*2 

86*4 

100*8 

104*2 

S7*4 

109*2 

98% 

1860-64 

93* 

88*4 

101*2 

93*6 

123*2 

105* 

101'^ 

1865-69 

99*8 

93*2 

95-8 

88*6 

117*8 

99*8 

100' 

1870-74 

98*8 

102*2 

102* 

113*2 

103*6 

102 -S 

IOS'6 

1875-79 

93*4 

102* 

95*6 

84*4 

82* 

90*8 

91' 

1880-84 

82* 

101*2 

77*6 

75*8 

73*8 

85* 

S3' 

1885-89 

65*8 

84*4 

GO- 

71* 

65*4 

69*4 

70'^ 

1890-94 

63*8 

82*4 

TO* 

71*8 

58*8 

67*4 

6S‘6 

1895-96 

53*5 

75*2 : 

60*5 

62*5 

53* 

64* 

61% 


Last but not least we must consider tbe 
Hamburg prices prepared by the Hamburg 
bureau of commerciar statistics. They cover 
the prices of over 300 articles from wliicb Dr. 
Adolph Soetbeer selected nearly 100, and 
making some additions from other data, con- 
stnicted bis famous index which is made the 
basis of so much discussion of price movements. 
The figures cannot be brought down farther 
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than the year 1888 on the same basis owing to 
clianges of method in collecting these statistics 
after Hamburg entered the German cnstoms 
union. Dr. Heinz, the director of the bureau, 
has attempted to construct a figure for sub- 
sequent years that would give an estimated 
basis of comparison, and his figures thus con- 
structed down to the year 1891 are published 
in the U.S. Senate report. He has also con- 
structed an independent figure on a different 
basis from that used by Dr. Soetbeer, and one 


A more minute discussion of the above data 
for a study of the movement of prices in the 
period under consideration, and of the theoretical 
questions involved in the aiTangement of these 
%ures according to the various plans, is not 
possible within the limits of this article. 
Prof. R. P. Falkner, the statistician for the 
U.S. Senate committee, has in his analysis of 
the tables in that report gone to great trouble 
to ascertain and explain the way in which these 
several groups of statistics were collected, and 
the methods used in the construction of the 

various tables. Dr. S. M. Lindsay has in 

another place discussed at greater length the 
theoretical methods of grouping price statistics.^ 
A few observations may be made as to the 
general movement of prices. In 1850 prices 
were high compared with the periods immedi- 
ately preceding. General prices rose steadily 
until the panic of 1857. This was supposed 
to be partly due to stimulation of industry 
through the gold discoveries and partly due 
to changes in the monetary standard, due also 
to the increased supply of gold. From 1857 
to 1862 American prices fell steadily. This 
was during the period follo'vving the panic, and 
before the effects of the civil war on industry 
began to make themselves felt. European 
prices recovered sooner from the industrial crisis 
in 1857, and prices continued to rise. The war 
in America seems to have exerted almost as 

i Br. S. M. Lindsay, Preisbmegung des Eddmetalle seii 
2S50. Jena, 1S03. 


which can be continued down to date. This 
is also given in an appendix to the U.S. Senate 
report, and is continued since 1891 in the 
annual publication of the Hamburg bureau. 

Dr. Soetbeer’s index for 114 articles and for 
his 8 suh-gronps are given as follows ; for five- 
year periods, which, however, do not correspond 
exactly with the same grouping of years which 
we have given in our other tables, but will 
serve as approximate comparisons for the periods 
in question ; — 


great an eftect on European gold prices as it did 
on American gold prices. The period from the 
close of the American war to 1873 was a period 
of high prices in all markets, and then there 
came another industrial crisis and a long period 
of falling prices which has been interrupted 
but slightly, and for very short periods, down 
to the present date. This continuous fall in 
prices has been a subject of much discussion in 
connection with propositions for changing the 
monetary standard in various countries (see 
Bimetallism ; Gold as Standard ; Silver 
I AS Standard ; Index Humbers). This fall 
1 is the characteristic feature of the period under 
I discussion. It seems to be contrary to all 
past experience. In spite of better statistical 
facilities for measming it, and a more uniform 
basis of comparison between various markets, 
owing to development in transportation facilities, 
than probably existed in any earlier period, 
there is far less agreement as to the causes of 
this persistent downward movement in general 
prices. The demonetisation of silver by Germany, 
and later the attempt of all the leading com- 
mercial nations to establish the gold standard 
i on a firm basis, and a corresponding distrast of 
silver for monetary purposes, is one reason 
alleged for the movement in prices since 1873 . 
Reduced cost of production, improved processes 
and increase of capital, and enormous increase 
in the use of machinery in all lines of industiy, 
are also causes alleged to account for these 
changes. Greatly reduced cost of transporta- 


A'verage for 18^7-50 — 100. 



20 

22 

7 

19 

14 

7 

11 

14 

114 

Period. 

Products of 
agriculture. 

A7iiinal and 
fisli products. 

Southern 

prodiict.s. 

■si 

o O 

2o 

ft 

Minerals and 
metals. 

Textile 

materials. 

Miscellaneous 

articles. 

British 

manufactured 

articles. 

Articles. 
Grand total. 

! 1851-55 

129-99 

114-79 

110-43 

110-97 

107-03 

105-20 

106-65 

98-47 


1 1856-60 

131-84 

132-31 

134-72 

122*61 

113-59 

107-12 

108-21 

102-41 

m‘9i 

: 1861-65 

124*46 

128-24 

114-13 

118*64 

102-11 

131-83 

144-33 

127-56 

ms '59 

1866-70 

137-74 

136-35 

121*54 

118-32 

95*47 

129-17 

105-90 

130*55 

m3'57 

1871-75 

144-90 

154*57 

131-50 

130-7-2 

116*90 

117-17 

114*98 

126-44 

ISS'^d 

1876-80 

138*12 

146-76 

138-91 

126-38 

94*35 

102-33 

90-79 

111-70 

ms '07 

1881-85 

130-77 

150-65 

134-41 

119-91 

81-55 

96-65 

91-11 

103-28 

117 '68 

1886-90 

101-07 

130*64 

126-10 

117-32 

76-13 

S4-86 

81-69 

95-88 

10Ii^'46 

1891 

119-88 

131 -66 

139-99 

113-56 

84-72 

t 80*40 

85-06 

95-11 

109'19 
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tioii and superior organisation of industry under | 
the management of the joint-stock company are j 
still other causes enumerated. 

The U.S. Senate report has reduced all the 
above tables for statistical measurement to a 
coinmon basis of comparison for relative x^rices 
based on the year 1S60, which is regarded by 
that committee as a normal year. Considerable 
material has also been collected in this report 
on the changes in wages. 

[For the liest and most comprehensive collection 
of material on the period 1850-91 consult “Retail 
Prices and 'Wages,” Re/port of Fmance Commiitee, 
U.S. Senate^ Washington, 1892, 3 vols. ; and more 
particularly, “ Wholesale Prices, Wages and Trans- 
portation.” Report by same committee v/ith vanalysis 
of tables by Prof. Roland P. Palkner, W'ashing- 
toii, 1893, 4 vols. — Tooke and Newmarcli, Hidory of 
Prices^ vol. vi. The last two volumes of this history 
are vei'y scarce, because the histoiy was issued 
in single volumes and almost the Vvhole edition of 
vols. V. and vi. was destroyed by lire before any 
very large lunnber had been sold. There is an 
excellent German translation witli a good intro- 
duction and many valuable notes and additions 
by the translator. — Die GescMeMe und BesUmm.imy 
der Rreise wahrend der Juhre 179S-1S57. Yon 
T. Tooke mid W. Newmarch, Deutsch, nnd mit 
Zusiitzen versehen von 0. W. Asher, Dresden, 1859, 

2 bde. For two detailed studies of special gimips 
of conimoflities, see Lindsay, PTeisheivegimg der 
Edelmetallc sdt ISoO verglichen mit der der andern 
MetoJle 'unicr hesonderer Bcruehsicktigu^^^ tier 
Prod Ilf dione- und ItO'y-miMtionsverkditm^ J ena, 
1893, and W. Schiiltze, Die Produktions- und 
Frcibcntu'kkchmg der Pi,okproduJde der Tcxtil- 
■iruhjsinc scit 1830, Jena, 1896. — L. L. Price, 
Money and' its lielatmi to Prices, is a compact 
work dealing chiefly wnth the recent period. D. 
A. Wells, Pu'cent Economic Changes, and Schdnhof, 
History of Prices, are tw-o books which lay great 
stress oil improvements in production and cheapen- 
ing of processes as causes of recent price phenomena. 
Soetbeer’s Matermlien and the Journal of the 
icO?/flZ Statistical Society are invaluable.] 

S. MX’. L. 

PniCES AND Money. It is generally ad- 
mitted tliat the amount of the monetary circu- 
lation exercises an important influence on the 
level of average prices, though some contend 
that the iiifiiience is less direct than is com- 
monly stated. Sir Robert Gitfen has even gone 
so far as to state that “it is the range of prices 
as part of a general economic condition which 
helps to determine the quantity of money in use, 
and not tlie quantity of money in use which 
determines the iirices.” 

It will conduce to clearness if wx tabulate 
the leading conditions whose interaction . is 
concerned in the case before us. They are : 

(1) Tile quantity of money in circulation. 

. (ii) The amount of exchange transactions ' .to 
be performed, i.e. the quantity of com- 
modities to be exchanged. 

(iii) The proportion of credit to cash trausac- 
tiona 


(iv) The rapidity of circulation of money. 

(v) The average level of xirices. 

If variation in any one of these be produced 
b}' some external influence, one or more of the 
others must be correspondingly modiiied. If, 
for examxde, an increase or decrease in (i) be 
Xiroduced under circumstances which do not 
modify (ii) (iii) or (iv), there will result an 
increase or decrease in (v) proportionate to the 
change in (i). In general some changes in 
these intermediate heads will accompany 
changes in (i), and we can then only say that 
a change in the amount of money in circulation 
tends to produce a change in the level of xnices, a 
large change in the one tending to a large change 
in the other, a small to a small ; while the 
change in (i) may be compensated entirely by 
changes in (ii) (iii) or (iv), and lead in actual 
fact to no change in average prices resulting 
from the change in the amount of the circula- 
tion. To state the matter otherwise, an 
increase in the bulk of business not accom- 
X)anied by a corresponding increase in the 
monetary circulation will be followxd by a fall 
in prices except in so far as it is offset by an 
increase in the rapidity of circulation of money 
or an increased proportion of exchanges effected 
by means of credit. 

One leading difficulty in the above statement 
is the inteipu'etation to be placed on the term 
‘ ‘ money. ” Does it include ‘ ‘ standard ” money 
only, or are bank-notes included ? If the latter, 
are all included, or only such as are convertible 
at sight into the standard coin by virtue of 
legal enactments ? Should token - money be 
also included? Should “’bank money” — the 
amounts held by bankers, on wliicli cheques 
may be drawn at any minute, by which checjues 
the vast majority of purchases and sales are 
carried througli nowadays — also be included ? 
The case seems to call for a use of the term 
“money,” which shall reserve it to forms of 
money of iiniversai acceptance. Legal-tender 
money would cover the ground did not local 
custom often override enactments conferring 
legal-tender power on specific forms of money. 
In England gold coins and Bank of England 
notes would be included, since the latter may 
he regarded in practice, sx^ite of the fiduciary 
issue, to be representative money, forming no 
augmentation of the currency, being issued 
against the actual deposit (M the material of the 
standard coin. 

The influence of sx>eculative credit in raising 
prices for a time above their normal level, and 
also in enabling a varying volume of exchanges 
to be effected without change in the volume of 
currency or the level of prices, when the 
variation is in , the main of the nature of 
seasonal variation, : has drawn attention to this 
cause of changing price and led to the minimis- 
ing. of the effect produced by the volume of 
the monetary circulation. As Jevons .WTote : 
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Every one who promises to pay gold on a 
future day thereby increases the anticipated 
supply of gold, and there is no limit to the 
amount of gold which can thus he throwui 
upon the market. Every one who draws a 
bill or issues a note, unconsciously acts as 
a ‘bear’ upon the gold market.” Elsewhere 
he directed attention to the fact that “prices 
and credit mutually inflate each other,” but, 
after carefully detailing the course of prices 
during an inflation and subsequent collapse 
of credit, reached the conclusion that “prices 
temporarily may rise or fall independently 
of the quantity of gold in the country ; 
ultimately they must be governed by this 
quantity. Credit gives a certain latitude 
without rendering prices ultimately indepen- 
dent of gold. ” 

This conclusion is in fact the only sound 
conclusion. Prices express the relation between 
the amount of commodities on the one hand, 
and the amount of the media of exchange 
available for the purposes of their circulation 
on the other. These media of exchange are of 
various forms, hut their amount, though 
subject to extensive variation, is ultimately 
dependent on the amount of the monetary 
circulation, in terms of wdiich values are 
expressed, and as substitutes lor which alone 
other media of exchange, such as cheques, 
promissory notes, etc., are accepted. 

A. frequent objection made to the statement 
of the dependence of the average level of prices 
on the quantity of money in circulation is that 
the variations of difierent prices are by no 
means of equal amount, and that some prices 
have not fallen at all during the last quarter 
of a century, "when on the average wholesale 
prices have fallen 35 to 40 per cent. As 'well 
allege that the rise and fall of the tide on our 
coasts is not due to the tidal waves which are 
produced by the attractions of the moon and 
of the sun. Neighbouring places have tides 
of vastly diflereiit heights, but all would 
vanish were them original cause destroyed. 
We have spring- tides and neap-tides according 
to the relative position of the crests of the 
lunar and solar tidal weaves, and clearly due to 
these influences, though in some places the 
variation is less, in others enormously more, 
than in the centre of the ocean. The forma- 
tion of coast lines and the location of land 
masses modify infinitely the observable results 
of one common cause, while the wind may 
again interfere to reduce or increase the actual 
movement at a given place. So also 'with 
prices : they show indefinite variety of varia- 
tion due to the common influence, changes in 
the amount of the monetary circulation; but 
that they do respond to that influence can be 
as well denied as that the tide at London 
Bridge is a result of the same fundamental 
tide-producing eai^ses as those which afiect the 


tides at Teneriffe. The intensity of the result 
is modified by many and influential causes, the 
fact that it flows from a definite assignable 
cause cannot be disproved, and is far too 
important to be ignored. a. iv. f. 

PRICES, Real and Nominal. Price is a 
particular case of value (see Yalee). Value 
is the ratio at which a given quantity of one 
commodity exchanges for another. The value 
of any one commodity may therefore be 
expressed in terms of any one of an indefinite 
number of commodities. In comirinnities 
which are in a very low’ state of civilization, 
trade is carried on to a large extent by barter 
(see Babter) ; but, '^vhere civilization has 
made some progress, values take the form of 
prices, that is, they are expressed in terms of 
some one commodity, usually a metal, on 
account of its durability, divisibility, and 
certain other qualities (see Coinage). In other 
v/ords, values are expressed in money and termed 
prices (see Money). 

The nominal price of a commodity at a 
given time and place is the number of units 
of money at wdiich a given quantity of it is 
exchanged at that time and place. This 
nominal price depends, so far as 'wholesale 
transactions are concerned, on several factors, 
but more particularly on the state of the 
money market (see Money Market), the 
supply, actual and prospective, of the com- 
modity, and the demand, actual and pro- 
s[iective, for it. For all practical purposes, 
liaving regard to short periods of time, the 
nominal price is the real price. But there are 
certain classes of economic investigations 'which 
necessitate the consideration of price in another 
aspect, namely, the quantities of all oilier 
articles for -which any given article can be 
exchanged. If the nominal price of A now is 
the same as it was ten years ago, while the 
nominal prices of B, 0, and other articles have 
fallen, the real price of A has risen ; for the 
same amount of A -v^ill procure for its possessor 
a larger amount than before of other articles 
or services. No-wq as the final object of any 
exchange of a commodity for money is the 
procuring of other commodities or services, 
the degree in which it is capable of affording 
satisfaction of the desii'e for them is the real 
price of the commodity. The “real” price 
of an article or seiwdce, in short, is its value 
expressed in terms of other articles or services. 
It should be specially noted that “ real” and 
“nominal” prices at any given time and place 
are identical. It is only when comparisons are 
made between prices ruling at two or more dates 
that the difference betw’een them, if any, be- 
comes perceptible. Retail prices are governed 
to a greater extent than -^yholesale prices by 
custom, and often are far removed from the 
real value of the articles they represent. They 
follow the changes in wholesale prices slowly, 
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and usually are unaffected by tlie minor move- 
ments in the latter. But over sufficiently long 
periods retail transactions will be found to 
show approximately the same variation between 
real and nominal prices as wholesale transac- 
tions. 

[J. S. Mill, Tol. Eg,, bk. hi. ch. vh.— Sidgwick, 
Fol. Ec., bk. ii. chs. ii. hi. iv. and v.] w. H. 

Peiges, Short -Peeiod Supply and Long- 
Period Supply. The normal supply price of 
many commodities may be regarded from 
either of two points of view, in relation to the 
quantity of the supply forthcoming at that 
price. If regard be had to the degree of 
difficulty in increasing the supply with such 
changes in the organisation of production as 
can be arranged at short notice, the result vdll 
be likely to be quite other than if the reference 
is to such adjustments of means of production 
to quantity 'demanded as require a prolonged 
period for thek completion. If the change in 
demand is not expected to be permanent, the 
existing means of supply will not be augmented, 
and it is almost universally true that an increase 
in the amount demanded raises the short-period 
normal supply price. But if it is anticipated 
that the demand will be permanently enlarged, 
the means of production will be adapted to the 
new conditions, and it may well happen that 
economies rendered possible by an enlarged 
scale of production may be sufficient to bring 
about the result that the long-period normal 
supply price is lowered. 

If au enlarged demand is expected to be 
pernianeiit, it may yet be impossible to rapidly 
increase the means of production, and then, 
during the interval when the demand can 
only be met from former means of supply, or 
with imperfect adaptation of existing means to 
the new’ conditions, the effect mil be similar to 
that of the case where no permanent change of 
demand is anticipated. A reduction in demand 
w^ill be dealt with similarly to an increase, 
and if the reduction is expected to be only 
temporary, or if the means of production can 
only slowly be reduced to correspond with the 
new state of things, there will be, for a^time, 
eircumstanees in which the supply price is 
determmed with but little reference to perma- 
nent conditions, that is, the short-period normal 
supply price and the long- period nonnal supply 
' price will not coincide. 

These two terms have reference therefore to 
equilibria of demand and supply when' there 
are taken into consideration, respectively, , tLe 
immediate and temporary situation, and the 
situation w^hicii is .produced by the gradual 
adjustment of , productive means to more per- 
manent conditions of demand. It need hardly 
be added that there is no hard and- fast division 
: between ‘^riong*’ and ^bshort” periods. . . 

[Marshall, Principles, bk. v. chs. v.. and xii., and 
s paper privately printed by Mr. H. Cunynghame, 


Some remarks on Pemancl and Supply Curves 
and their Interpretation , ] a. w. f. ^ 

Prices, Theory of. Any theoretical dis-^ 
cussion of price is closely allied to that ^ of 
value. Talues find their concrete expression 
in iirices. Price may therefore be defined as 
the value of one commodity in terms of another 
(see Ya.lue). The price of a pound of coffee 
is theoretically a half bushel of wheat in 
a market where a half bushel of wheat is 
exchanged for a pound of coffee. In more 
creneral usage, however, price has reference to 
the value o"f a commodity expressed in terms 
of some general standard commodity which is 
used as money. Professor Hadley says: '^A 
price is a fact. A value is an estimate of what 
a price ought to he” (^Economics, p. 91). 
Hardly less subtle than the analysis of value 
is that which is necessary to determine ^the 
factors that enter into and explain fluctuations 
in price. In every economic transaction in 
which price enters, there are four variables 
wdiich exert an influence in determining what 
the price shall be ; the value of the commodity 
to the buyer, the value of money to the buyer, 
the valiie^of money to the seller, and the value 
of the commodity to the seller. These four 
sets of values are each determined a separate 
equation of the law of supply and demand, and 
all four equations of supply and demand vary 
somewdiat whenever one varies, that is, they 
interact on each other (see Money). 

Price may equal the cost of production ^ in 
i any particular market. For commodities which 
require no costly machinery to produce, where 
no large stock of the commodity exists, where 
the demand is uniform and strong, and where the 
supply can be readily increased or diminished, 
the price does tend to equal the cost of produc- 
tion determined by the cost of producing the 
marginal increment consumed, or that portion 
of the product produced under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances. This is known 
as normal price (F. A. Walker, Political Economy, 
p. 100). Such conditions rarely, if ever, exist, 
and the market price is in reality a variation 
from the normal price due to the action of the 
other variables, to wffiich reference has already 
been made. Aiispitz and Liebeii, in their 
painstaking inquiry into the theory of prices, 
and in their efforts to give their results the 
form of mathematical precision, accept as a 
fundamental proposition that the price of a 
commodity equals the utility of the last; or 
marginal increment purchased, as well as the 
cost of the marginal increment sold, 

Marshall has added to the clearness of his 
discussion by introducing the terms demand- 
■ 'price,, and supply- price. . He states thus the 
law of supply and demand in its bearing on 
,'• demand-price : *‘^Ab increase in the amount of 
'■ a thing that'. a person has, will,, .other things 
being equal (i e, the purchasing power of money, 
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and tlie amount of money at his command, 
being equal) diminish his Marginal Demand- 
price for it ” (Marshall, Principles of Economics^ 
2nd ed. vol. i. p. 152). Here again, three vari- 
ables are eliminated for the purpose of discus- 
sion, and only one considered. Another quota- 
tion will show his use of these terms. It is 
found on page 195 of the Principles : As the 
price required to attract purchasers to any given 
amount of a commodity was called the demand- 
price for that amount, so the price required to 
call forth the exertion necessary for producing 
any given amount of a commodity may he 
called the supply-price for that amount.” The 
equilibrium between demand and supj)ly price 
is one of the most interesting and intricate 
problems of modern economics, and the one to 
which Professor Marshall has contributed the 
best discussion in bk. v. of his Principles. 

Prices may be considered either as wholesale 
prices or as retail prices. Wholesale prices are 
much more sensitive to competition, and are, 
generall}^ speaking, much more capable of 
being readily reduced to economic law than are 
retail prices. The latter are more influenced 
by custom, and reflect with gi'eater emphasis 
the variations in consumption. 

Prices are furthennoz'e to be considered, from 
a theoretical point of view, as monopoly prices, 
^vhen special conditions such as scarcity, legal 
privileges, etc., afiect the equilibrium of supply 
and demand of the commodities offered in a 
given market ; as panic prices, when special 
conditions affect the monetary standard ; as 
luxury prices, when the value of the monetary 
unit is small for a given consumer ; as crisis 
prices, when special conditions affec-^ the seller 
of commodities in a falling market. 

Even in its narrowest limits, excluding the 
prices for services and for land as belonging to 
other departments of economic inquiry, the 
tiieory of price must cover a very broad field. 
It should endeavour to explain the phenomena 
of price primarily in their psychological signifi- 
cance as a question in the balancing of final 
uiilities where several variables are concerned. 
In the second place it should endeavour to 
account for the concrete manifestations of these 
psychological phenomena in the economic facts 
of an average market. Here it is evident that 
no one theory or rather no one principle can be 
made to explain satisfactorily all the phenomena. 
We find, rather, several theories explaining 
various gi'oups of phenomena and dealing with 
various kinds of prices as enumerated above. 
These must be considered as collectively consti- 
tuting a theory of prices. Finally, there is a 
third problem depending partially on economic 
considerations and partially on social factors, 
namely, the question of the stability of prices. 
This is really a problem in distribution, but 
its significance cannot be ignored from the point 
of view of price theory. 


[All the text hooks on political economy treat 
of the theory of prices. See especially, Marshall, 
Prin. of Econ., vol. i. — J. S, ]\iill, Prm. cf Polii 
Econ. — Cairiies, Pol. Boon. — Hadley, Economics. 
The best special treatment of the subject is found 
in Jevons’s Theory of Pol. Econ. and Investigations 
in Currency and Finance. — Zuckerkandl, Theorie 
desPreises. — Auspitz und Liebeii, Untersuchungen 
uber die Theorie des Preises . — Wieser, Der natur- 
liche Werl and “The Theory of Value,” Annals of 
Amer. Acad.^ vol. ii. — Smart, Introd. to Theory of 
Value. — Bdhm-Bawerk, “Wert-Ivosten u. Grenz- 
nutzen,” in JhArS. d. Nat. hi. Folge, Bd. iii. 
also art. on “Ultimate Standard of Value,” Annals 
of Amer. Acad. vol. v. On the problem of 
distribution in relation to stability of prices, see 
Patten, Dynamic Economics, Phila., 1892, and 
“The Stability of Prices,” Aoner. Econ. Assn. 
Publications, vol. iii. (See Money ; Value ; 
Prices, History OF.)] s.m‘c. l. 

PRIME : Fr. (1) Bourse ; (2) Commerce. 
A contract on French markets for public 
securities analogous to the Call in options 
on English stock exchanges. The modus 
opei^andi is, however, diflerent, and the con- 
verse operation of the put is not practised (see 
Put and Call). The prmc is the forfeit 
paid by the buyer to cancel a conditional 
purchase at the next or second account forward. 
The amount of the prime is included in the 
price, which is consequently higher than that 
which would be paid in the case of an uncondi- 
tional purchase, and the margin between the 
latter price and the price A prime'' is wider 
in inverse proportion to the amount of the 
prime or forfeit. Where the amount of the 
prinm is small, as it forms the limit to the 
profit of the seller, he demands a higher price 
than with a large prime as he is more exposed, 
in the case of a rise, to have to buy in at a loss 
to deliver the stock. The primss for French 
rentes are 25 or 50 centimes, or 1 franc. For 
shares five francs or multixdes of that sum. 
Prinus are distinguished in bourse quotations 
by the addition of the word dont (of which) or 
d. to the price. For example, French 3 per 
cents, at 102 francs do?it 25 centimes, means 
that the buyer may take up the stock at 102 
francs or pay the forfeit of 25 centimes. 

The r^ponse des primes or declaration of op- 
tions takes place at 1*30 in the bourse of the 
day preceding the account, that is to say, on 
the 15th and last day of the month. The quota- 
tions at that hour are posted, and the buyer 
may then calculate whether it is to his advan- 
tage to make the purchase firm or pay the 
p^dmie to cancel it. In practice the broker 
usually decides this for him, instructions being 
only necessary when the profit or loss would 
come out about the same either way. 

(2) Primes (commerce) are bounties in 
various forms to encourage or protect native 
industry or production, and enable it to compete 
with foreign countries. Primes d-e co'nstructi&n 
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for shipbuilding date as far back as the time of 
Colbert ; tlie\^ are a payment by the State per 
ton on ships built in Prance as a compensation 
for the higher cost of the materials employed, 
caused by the protective duties on iron and 
timber. Primes de Qiccvigationsxre paid per ton per 
thousand miles run, the coasting trade excepted. 
Primes do peche are paid first per head of the 
crews emplojnsd in the cod- fisheries, to favour 
the recruitment of the navy, and next on the 
fish taken to enable French fishers to under-sell 
their rivals in Italy, Sj)airi, and orlier Roman 
Catholic countries where the consumption is 
large. Prinies have increased in number since 
tlio revival of protection in late years, and are 
granted to home producers of articles not 
by ciistoins duties, as on raw silk, 
Jlax, and other textiles : or on shale, to counter- 
vail a, r'cductioii in the duty on imported 
perrolcuin ; by a drawback on cotton yarn 
employed in [he manufacture of certain mixed 
stniis for e::part, even wlien no duty has been 
previously received, as when the cotton yarn is 
of French iDanufacture, etc. It is doubtful 
whetlier those have really contributed 

to the prosperity of French industry, hut 
producers have succeeded in persuading the 
government and parliament that tliey could 
not exist without them. T. L. 

PRIMER SEISIN was the riglit of tlie kings 
of England after the Norman Comprest to exact, 
on tlie death of a tenant-in-cliief, from the heir, 
if of full age, one year’s iwofits of the land in 
addition to tlie ordinary inlief. It originated 
in the king’s right to enter upon the land on 
the tenant’s death as security for tiie payment 
of relief and as a defence against intruders. 
The common practice of suing for livery of 
seisin within a year and a day after the decease 
of the previous tenant would fix the period 
covered by primer seisin at one year. Heirs 
who were minors, and tlierefore wards of the 
king, did not pay primer seisin on reaching 
their niajority ; and only half a year’s profits 
were due from a successor whose possession of 
the estate was subject to a life interest, — in 
legal language, who had the reversion expectant 
upon an estate for life. This charge fell into 
clesiietiide with other -feudal incidents, and was 
finally abolished in 1660 by 12 Car.. II. c. 24. 
A law enacted in France in 1245 by St. Louis 
gave the king a year’s possession of the land 
of a deceased tenant, but o,nly in default of 
relief. The papal claim to first-fruits was 
modelled on the feudal primer seisin. 

[Coke upon .Littleton, 77a ..- — Blackstoiie’s Cam- 
menim'ies . — Hailam, Ifiddle Ages . — Gneist, Png. 
Const. ] ■ E. G. p. ' 

PRi:fiOGENITUIi.E. The name of primo- 
geniture is give.ii to the law or, custom in viitue. 
of wliieli a.!! eldest son succeeds either ' to the 
sovereign |)owe.r or to the landed estate of his 
father, eitlier in default of or to the exclusion 


of any testamentary disposition. The rule of 
primogeniture has prevailed more widely with 
reference to political power than with reference 
to property. It is obviously for the general 
good that the authority of a king or chief 
should not be liable to division on his decease, 
bnt should pass in its .entirety, if possible, to 
an adult man. In some countries the eldest 
son has been passed over in favour of the eldest 
male of the reigning house. But this practice 
rests on the same reason which has usually led 
a people to prefer the eldest son, namely, the 
inconvenience of a minor’s rule. There is no 
equally forcible reason why the estate of a 
private person deceased should go entirely to 
his eldest son, leaving the other children un- 
provided. Primogeniture in this sense is the 
exception, not the mle. It W'as unknown to 
the legal systems of antiquity and of the east. 
It -was also unknown to the German conquerors 
of the Roman empire. In England primogeni- 
ture as a rule of succession to private property 
was unknown before the Norman conquest. 
Primogeniture, in this sense, is a distinguishing 
mark of feudalism. Under the feudal system 
each man’s status depended on his relation to the 
land. Each landowmer in his degree discharged 
definite civil and military functions, and was 
so far a partaker in sovereign power. As the 
possession of land confeiTed tl,iis public character, 
it was natural that tlie estate should be treated 
like a little kingdom, should be considered 
indivisible, and should go to the eldest son. 
The opposite principle of equal subdivision 
w’ould have broken up the civil and military 
hierarchy in one or two generations. The 
government of a province or the command of 
a regiment does not admit of partition between 
the sons of a late governor or a late colonel. 
Accordingly the rule of primogeniture is said to 
have been first established with respect to the 
heneficia or grants made by the Frankish 
sovereigns on condition of personal service. 
With the progi’ess of feudal tenure it spread 
over most of central and western Europe. The 
history of the rule in Italy, Germany, France, 
and Spain is far too intricate to be even sum- 
marised here. As each of these countries was 
broken up into territories more or less inde- 
pendent, and as within each tenitory local 
custom was diversified and tenacious of life, the 
rules of succession difie^ed indeiinitely from 
place to place. Even in the same district the 
nobles often lived under one law, the burghers 
under another, and the peasants under a third, 
so that one class might accept and another 
class might reject the principle of primogeniture. 

, The revival of the Roman law afiected the 
■ principle differently in different states, but upon 
Abe whole tended to weaken it. Thus on the 
continent the „ idea .of prim,ogeiiitu.re never 
attained universal or unqualified acceptance. 
.In England, a smalL country united betimes 
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mider a strong central government, tlie rule of 
primogeniture, once introduced by the ISTormans, 
prevailed more rapidly and completely than else- 
where. It was well established by the end of the 
reign of Henry III., although the old custom of 
equal division between all the sons (Gavelkind) 
held its ground in Kent and in a few other places. 
But as women were incapable of personally dis- 
charging the feudal service due for their lands, 
the rule of primogeniture "was not applied to 
daughters succeeding in default of sons. They 
took and still take equally as co-parceners. As 
the power to make a -will of lands was lost in 
the feudal period of English law, the father was 
Qiiable to modify the rights of the eldest son. 
But when the testamentary power was restored, 
at first by the invention of uses (beneficial 
interests in land distinct from the legal estate 
and protected by the chancellor), and afterwards 
by the acts 32 Hen. YIII. c. 1 and 12 Car. 11. c. 
24, the rule of primogeniture became merely a 
rule of intestate succession. There exists no law 
compelling the father to leave his land to the 
eldest son. Large estates in the United 
Kingdom do commonly pass undivided to the 
eldest son, but this is not the result of any 
law. It is the result of a custom of making 
settlements with provisions to that effect. The 
custom has survived to our day because the 
political and social importance of a family has 
in a gi’eat measure depended on the landed 
possessions of its chief. In France and in the 
countries subject to the influence of France, 
the rule of primogeniture was abolished by the 
revolution. The Code Kapoleon makes suh- 
di\dsion compulsory. As a political expedient 
in a feudal society the rule of primogeniture had 
its uses. As a law, or even as a custom of 
succession to landed property in modern times, 
it has been severely criticised, as (1) contrary 
to the feelings of justice and affection which 
prompt a parent to xmovide equally for all his 
children ; (2) corrupting to the eldest son who 
obtains the whole of the estate by the mere 
accident of birth, and cruel to his brothers and 
sisters who have been brought up in affiuence 
and often spend the rest of their lives in 
penury ; (3) injiirious to the land, which is 
frequently starved by the tenant for life in 
order to provide portions for his younger 
offspring ; (4) discouraging to industry and 
thrift, inasmuch as ii: keeps estates few and 
large, thus withdrawing land from commerce 
and hindering the application of capital to 
land. On the other side it has been urged 
(1) that in the long rim the importance of a 
family is an advantage to every member of 
that family ; (2) that the proprietors of large 
estates are often liberal and enterprising in 
improvement ; (3) that younger sons are often 
bold adventurers, and that adventurers are 
essential to national gi*eatness. A law of com- 
pulsory subdivision may have bad effects in ' 


diminishing the size of properties beyond the 
limit compatible with high cultivation or in 
checking too strongly the natural increase of 
population. Complete or at least liberal 
powers of testation with a rule of equal division 
in case of intestacy appear to be most conducive 
to the welfare of a modern comrnnnity. There 
is little doubt that the English law of intestacy 
will be remodelled, and that the English custom 
of settling all the land on the eldest son will 
be modified as large estates lose by degrees the 
attractions which they formerly possessed. 

[See Bequest, Power op ; Entail, Law of, and 
authorities cited ; Land, Law relating to ; Taxa- 
tion ; Taxation on Property and Income. Maine, 
Ancient Load. — Pollock and Maitland, History of 
English Law . — Dighy, History of the Law of Real 
Projyerty . — Cecil, A Short History of Primogeni- 
ture.] F. C. M. 

PBIHCE-SMITH, John (1809-1874), born 
in London, was the son of a governor of British 
Guiana. He went to Germany in 1830, and 
employed himself there for some years in teach- 
ing English, settling at Berlin in 1846. From 
1861 to 1866 he sat for Stettin in the Prussian 
house of representatives, and from 1871 to 
1873 for a division of Anhalt in the German 
Reichstag. Pie died at Berlin. 

Prince- Smith was the founder, and for a long 
time the head, of the German free-trade party. 
He was a member of the Cobden Club, and 
established a free -trade society in Berlin, 
Originality could scarcely be expected in a 
preacher of doctrines already fully expounded 
by Adam Smith, Say, and Bastiat, and popu- 
larised by Cobden and others during the English 
anti -corn law agitation. Those doctrines he 
put forward in their most absolute form. Un- 
limited freedom of industry was, according to 
him, the one condition of the economic well- 
being of a community, and the individual desire 
of gain the necessary and sufficient stiiiiulus of 
economic activity. The state, he thought, had 
nothing to do hut stand by and prevent fraud 
or violence from disturbing the process of social 
competition. He pays no attention to moral 
considerations or to patriotic motives, and holds 
that private profit implies public gain. Even 
those who differ most widely from these ’thews 
admit that he did much useful work in connec- 
tion 'with legislation on banks, coins, weights 
and measures. His entire school, too, notwith- 
standing its one-sidedness and its positive 
errors, has rendered important service by oppos- 
ing the extremes of German protectionism, and 
by its energetic warfare against monopolies, un- 
necessary restrictions, and medieval survivals. 

Prince-Smith’s collected writings were published 
in 3 vols., 1871-1880, by 0. Michaelis and K. 
Braun, with a biographical sketch by 0. Wolff. 

[Lippert m Eandw. der Staatswissenschaften . — 
Roscher on the German free-trade school, Oesch^ 
W.-O., pp. 1014-20.] J. K. x. 
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PPJNOIPAL. Tins word is used in popular 
language, and also in legal documents, to dis- 
tinguisli tlie original amount of a debt from the 
interest pa^nxble tliereon. Thus for instance, 
in a transfer of a mortgage, ‘‘the said principal 
sum of £ — (being the amount of the original 
mortgage debt), together with interest due or 
to become due thereon,” is assigned to the 
transferee. E. s. 

PPJNOIPAL AND AGENT. An agent is a 
person who is employed to do an act on behalf 
of another called the principal, so that as a rule 
the principal himself becomes bound. That one 
person can represent another is a doctrine that 
has developed but slowly. In Poman law it was 
a general principle that no one could enter into 
a contract by stipulation on behalf of another, 
and ill the case of mandate the inandatarius or 
quasi* agent incurred a personal liability towards 
their parties (see ]\Iandatum). The modern 
principle is tliat contracts entered into by an | 
agent are regarded as entered into by the 
principal, provided the contract is within the 
scope of the agent’s authority. 

No special form of words is required to 
appoint an agent, and agency may be inferred 
from the conduct of the parties. An agent 
is required to conduct the business entrusted 
to him with as much skill as is generally 
possessed by persons engaged in a similar 
business, to act mth reasonable diligence, to 
disj)lay the utmost fidelity, to keep proj)e.r 
accounts, and to pay over all moneys received 
less any expenses and his oivn remuneration. 

Directors, managers, clerks, and servants, 
having power to act for their principals or 
masters, are agents. Besides these, the chief 
classes of agents are (a) Factous (g.'r.) ; (5) 
Brokers (g.r.) ; (c) auctioneers ; and (d) ship 
masters. Each class is subject to the usages of 
the trade relating to the class. An agent cannot 
as a rule delegate his powers, but by the 
custom of certain trades sub-agents may be 
employed. The relation of principal and agent 
is terminated by mutual consent, by revocation, 
by the agent renouncing, by the expiration of 
tlie time agreed upon by the completion of the 
business, by the death or lunacy of either 
principal or agent, and by the bankruptcy of 
the principal. 

[Evans on Principal and Agent, Loudon, 1888. — 
Campbell on the Sale of Goods and Commercial 
" Agency, London, 1891.] J. E. c. m. 

PEINSEP, Charles Eobert (17S9-1.864), 
ti'anslated into English J. B. Say's Traiti 
d'^lconomie PoliUgue. He published A Letter 
to the Marl of Liverpool on the present Distress 
( f Ihe Ooiintry, and the efficacy of raising the 
Standard of our Silver Currency, 1816. ' M* 
Blanqui (Diet, de V^con. Pol.') remarks that , 
“this curious letter is an indispensable part , of . 
the, discussion on paper money which arose, in 
England after the events of 1814, and. on the' 


occasion of the proposal to resume payments in 
specie.” 

Prinsep also published An Mssay on Money, 
(London, 1818, 8vo), of which the same authority 
remarks: “This writing is much and justly 
esteemed in England for its lucidity and its 
excellent exposition of the subject.” a. l. 

PRICE, Thomas (1682-1751), co-founder 
and secretary of the Dublin Society for promot- 
ing husbandry and other useful arts in Ireland, 
1731, wrote four economic treatises on Ireland. 

In A List of the Absentees of Ireland and the 
Yearly Value of their Estates and Incomes spent 
abroad, 1729, 2nd ed., 1729, reprinted in A 
Collection of Tracts and Treatises illustrative of 
Ireland, 1860-61 ; (the 6th., miscalled 3rd, ed., 
1 7 69, is a new hook not by Prior). Prior reckoned 
on the debit side of the balance of trade payments 
to absentee landlords, employees, and pensioners, 
etc. The idea was taken from Sir W. Petty, Pol. 
An. of Ireland, 1672, pp. 72, 73, 84, and P^eport, 
1676, who improved on a hint from T. Men, 
Eng, Treas,, 1664, p. 215. But Petty's results 
— acclaimed by Sir W. Temple, 1673, and J. 
Houghton, November 9, 1682, R. LavTence, 
1694 — were guesswork. Prior, like his editor in 
1769, and A. Young, Tour in Ireland, 1779, ii. 
57, made exhaustive personal enquiries, and pub- 
lished his items. Their results, miscited by Lecky 
and others, made the total drain £621,499, 1729, 
£1,208,982, 1769 ; the drain for rent £383,700, 
1729, £641,700, 1769, £732,200, 1779. The so- 
called estimates of Swift, Works, 1824, vii. 40 ; 
A. Dobbs, Essay, 1729, p. 51 ; J. Helt-Hutchin- 
SON, Com. Pi.estr., 1779, p. 121, Faulkner (Prior’s 
printer), and Newenham, 1805, were based on these 
figures, which Boulter, Letters, 23rd October 1729, 
and Dr. JOHNSON, Boswell’s Life, 1848, p. 277, 
alone pooh-poohed, and on which Eden, Cairnes, 
Sir G. C. Lewis, and Lecky, see Mist, of lrel., 1892, 
i. 212-214, relied. This first premise of Prior’s 
syllogism was solid : not so his second premise, 
which was that net exports, including baseless 
estmiates of profits and freights, only accounted 
for part of the di’ain : and his conclusion that the 
rest, £240,000, was carried out in specie, thereby 
causing high exchange -rates and a money famine, 
was clearly unsound (see Absentee). The money 
famine was a chronic disease aggravated by debased 
coins and the overrating of the Moidore, as Prior 
himself described in his Observatiom, and the 
precise effects of absenteeism were not understood 
until this century, West. Pi,ev., x. 237; Tooke’s 
Hist of Prices, passim / but it was true that ex- 
change rates had to be abnormally high before the 
ebb produced the iiow of money, Ireland being, as 
A. Young said, “cut off from' the reaction of free 
trade,''’ and .Ireland was .compelled by law to resort 
to the worst markets in order to pay its debts in 
commodities. Of Prior's two remedies a tax on 
absentee pensioners, etc., existed 1715-1801, but 
was never extended to landlords as he wished, 
Lecky, ii. 119, . ei? seq.y and. his demand, echoed 
'from Petty, for coinmercial equality Tvith England, 
was granted in. 1779,' 1 ? 82 ,, 1800. 

In Ohsenjatio-ns on Coin in general, with some 
Proposals for regulating the Vahie of Coin in 
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Ireland, 1729, reprinted by the Political Economy 
Club witli preface by MUulloch {q_.v,) in A Select 
Collection of .. . Tracts on Money, 1856— Prior 
summarised Locke’s theory of money, but repeated 
Barbon’s idle accusation that Locke regarded the 
value of silver as immutable, and proved its muta- 
bility by an illustration which Locke, Considera- 
tions, 1691, pp. 34, 47, had already used for^ the 
same purpose, and objected to Locke’s silver 
monometallism that if one mutable metal could 
measure value, two could ; and with two standards 
(he does not understand the modern theory of 
alternative standards) there would be more coin. 
Like many others, Boulter, Letters, 25th Ap,, 2nd 
May 1730, he wished English proportions among 
coins to prevail ; yet his proposals made a crown 
worth more than ten sixpences and less than five 
shillings. His and Bean Swift’s ultimate remedy 
was an Irish mint (Lecky, i. 449). 

Prior’s Essay to encourage and extend the Linen 
Manufactures in Ireland by Premiums and other 
means, 1749, advocated prizes rather than bounties, 
and expressed the then usual belief in patrons 
and paupers as industrial agents ; his Proposal to 
present the Price of Corn rising too high or falling 
too low by means of Granaries differs but slightly 
from those of Lord Molesworth, 1723, and Bobbs, 
Essay, pp. 66 seq. [These and similar schemes 
are discussed in Letters of Lord Qhesterjield, ed. 
Mahon, iii. 175 ; A Dialogue between Dean Swift 
and T. Prior, 1753, pp. 116 et seq. ; Cunningham, 
Growth of Eng. Jnd., ii. 307 ; Berkeley, Works, 
1871, iv. 11, 329.] J. D. R. 

PRISAGE. Prise or Prize was the taking 
from a merchant, Avith or without his consent, 
for the king’s use, of such quantity of such 
commodities as the custom of the time allowed. 
Prise, when applied to native products, was 
called Pre-emption or Purveyance, and was 
practised under gi’adually increasing restrictions 
till its abolition, at the restoration : when 
applied to imports or exports, it was called 
emption or caption. In the case of wine 
imported by denizens, the right of prise was 
commuted for the right to take one tun from 
every ship of between 10 and 20 tuns burden, 
and two tuns from every ship of over 20 tuns. 
This constitutional payment was called Recta 
Prisa, in contradistinction to mala pnnsa, the 
old unrestiicted prise, and obtained a place 
in the natioual accounts under the name of 
prisage or prizage of wine. Aliens importing 
wine compounded for the recta prisahj &monQY 
payment called Butle^age, but were stiH sub- 
ject occasionally to the mala pnsa. 

[Hall, History of the Customs Revenue, 
London, 1885.] a. B. s. 

PRISE. See Purveyance. 

PRISON LABOUR. The problem of prison 
labour is one of comparatively modem develop- 
ment. Its growth is due to the gradual ap- 
preciation by society of the correctness of the 
view that imprisonment should not merely 
punish or deter, but should also reform. The 
appearance in 1777 of the work of John 


Howard {q.v.), on the State of Prisons wi 
England and Wales, gave an impetus to the 
study of the causes of crime which lias led the 
public mind more surely to the conclusion that 
not only the criminal himself but his family 
history and the social conditions surrounding 
him, have to be considered. The labours of 
individuals such as Beccaria, Howard, and 
Jeremy Bentham have been taken up and 
carried on by scbools of tliought in England, 
by Herbert Spencer, Maudsley, and others ; in 
Italy, by Lombroso, Peni, and their followers ; 
and in Germany, by Krafft-Ebing and others. 
There have thus been laid the foundations of 
something like a science of criminology, in 
which the resources of sociology, physiology, 
psychology, and the study of heredity have 
been brought to hear on investigations con- 
nected with crime and its causes. The natural 
outcome of this interest, both scientific and 
humanitarian, in the subject has been tlie 
prominence now given to the reformatory 
element in imprisonment. As soon as this 
element is properly recognised, the importance 
of prison labour becomes self-evident. 

What are the reformatory agencies which 
can he brought to bear on prisoners ? They 
practically resolve themselves into two, the 
ministrations of religion, and the provision of 
wholesome occupation, using both terms in 
their widest acceptance. The good effects of 
work are twofold : (1) iu keeping the prisoner 
in habits of industry or in teaching them to 
biTn ; and (2) in occupying mind and hands, and 
so enabling him to resist the depression which 
is the bane of prison life. The questions 
follow : What is the nature of the work which 
can be profitably undertaken by prisoners, and 
What are the special conditions affecting it ? It 
will be convenient to treat upon these under 
four heads. 

I. In Great Britain and Ireland the view is 
strongly held that prison labour should be in 
the hands of the state itself, and not of outside 
agencies. But in the United States, and in 
several continental countries, this view does not 
obtain, and three systems of employing 
prisoners are in vogue, {a) the system of 
direct state control, as in our own country; 
(6) the contract system, where a contractor 
employs prisoners at an agreed price per day, 
to work under his agents ; (c) the lease system, 
under which a contractor leases prisoners for a 
fixed period, and, in most cases, undertakes to 
feed them and to maintain proper discipline 
amongst them while employed on the work 
specified in the lease. Erom the admirable 
report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labour issued in 1886 it appears that out of 
64,349 prisoners, 33,290, or more than half, 
were employed on the coiiti'act (23,591) or 
lease (9699) systems. 'There is no space here 
for a full discussion of the intrinsic merits of 
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tlie tliree systems, bnt it will be enougli perhaps 
to point out that tlie contract sj^stem opens tlie 
door to serious competition with free labour, 
and the lease system is exposed to abuses, 
many of them identical with those wiiich jmt 
an end to transportation and closed the British 
colonies to convicts. It is certain that public 
opinion in England, the most thoroughly 
organised indiistriai country in the wmrld, 
w'ould tolerate neither. 

IL hText to be considered are the peculiar 
conditions of prison life. In most countries 
there are two classes of prisons, for long- 
sentence and for short-sentence prisoners. In 
the former class of prisons — knovrn as con- 
vict or public W'OrlvS jnisoiis at home — the 
difhculties connected ■with prison labour are 
minimised. Conmct prisons are situated either 
in the open eoniitry (e.p. Dartmoor), or in 
proximity to public w'orks (c.g. Portland, 
Borstal, and Peterhead). After their first nine 
iiio'iiths of separate confinement — a period •which 
seems likely to be shortened, — convicts can be 
placed at associated labour on public works such 
as breakwatei*s, harbours, ports, or new^ prison 
buildings, or on land-reclamation, farming, and 
quarrying. All convicts are so employed unless 
found eitlier too delicate for hard work in the 
open or sjieciaily qualified for indoor occupa- 
tion. 

In short -sentence or local prisons the 
matter is more complicated. There prison 
labour may be of two kinds — unproductive (e.g, 
the crank or treadwdieel) and productive ; and 
the latter may be either cellular or associated, 
and either skilled or unskilled. Very little can 
be said in favour of unproductive labour, which 
is universally conceded to be brutalising in 
effect. Practically it is only retained in Eng- 
lisli prisons to carry out the provisions of the 
law requiring prisoners sentenced to hard labour 
to be kept for a month at hard labour of the 
first class, and as a means of punishment for 
offences comiiiitted within the prison. As such 
it is likely to be given up so soon as an efficient 
substitute can be devised. Whether productive 
labour should be cellular or associated has been 
a debateable point. In order to avoid con- 
taininatioii, prison reform, has tended to keep 
prisoners so far as possible from intercourse 
wdth one anotlier. Almost all modern prisons, 
at home and, abroad, are therefore built on the 
cellular principle. But for purposes of labour, 
associated w'orkshops have obvious advantages 
over cells. Work and the appliances for it — - 
e.g. machinery, can he of a far* more elaborate 
iiud therefore educational character, and the 
eii'ect on the in,ind of w^ork in company wdth 
others, even tiioiigli gen,eral conversation, be 
forbidden, is healthier. As to coutamination 
there is' the experience of associated labour' in 
convict prisons to sliow' that the danger can be 
obviated. Ti'ie consideration .of the whole 


question is tending in England to the general 
adoption of a salutary compromise wdiereby 
prisoners shall have their meals and sleep in 
separate cells, but shall wnrk in associated 
W'Orkshops under strict supervision. 

Further difficulties are the fact now uni- 
versally conceded that prisoners are below 
the average in mental and physical capacity, 
and the shortness of the term which many of 
them have to serve. On 6th March 1894, out 
of 14,582 prisoners in English local prisons, 
3383 w'ere in for four w’eeks or less, and 
7024, or nearly half, -for three months or less. 
All these w^ould not be unskilled workmen, but 
prisoners have a natural inclination to conceal 
their trade, and it is possible a man may serve 
the whole of his term wdthont its being dis- 
covered what is the trade to wdiich he could be 
set wdthont preliminary instruction. Besides 
skilled lahonr there must thus be provided in 
XDidsons the means for rough unskilled labour, 
rising from oakum-picking or stone-breaking, 
and the like, to sack and mat-making. 

III. There follow^s the danger of competition 
wdth free labour. This, statistically viewed, is 
less important than is sometimes imagined. 
The danger is largely a sentimental one, but is 
none the less deserving of consideration on that 
ground. The annual value of the labour in 
English local prisons, including the domestic 
services of the prison, is estimated at less than 
£120,000, which is clearly an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of the trade of the country. Certain 
industries are practised in English prisons ; 
comparing the numbers of prisoners employed 
in them wdth the census number of persons en- 
gaged in the like occupations outside, and 
reckoning the amount of a prisoner’s work to be 
but half that of a free w’orkman, the proportion 
stands as one prisoner to 1886 free wmrkmen, 
or, wdth all possible developments of prison 
labour in the future, as one prisoner to 1587 
free w’orkmen. In the United States the Com- 
missioner of Labour estimates the competition 
in particular ti'ades as much higher, hut reckons 
a free labourer to be worth 1*27 prisoners, not 
two, as in the proportion which forms the basis 
of the calculation in the preceding sentence. 
Perhaps in individual trades at home, specially 
suited for prisons and not largely engaged in 
outside, e.g. mat-making, the amount of com- 
petition is appreciable. «^But the fact remains 
that the average annual value of an English 
convict’s labour is not estimated at more than 
£27, nor of a local p,risoner’s at more than £8. 
The Austidan estiinate is not },iiglier than £3 
|)er .'head for the, three years 1889-91. 

The attitude of trades unions to prison 
labour, has been soinewdiat misunderstood. 
Ko doubt, as .in ;the ease 'of mat-making, 
.particular ti'ades have im.ag.i,iied that their 
interests wem menaced, .and have done their 
• best to, abate certain industries.. But at 'the 
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Trades Union Congress at Belinst in 1894, a 
proposal to condemn indnstiial work and 
training in reformatory and industrial scliools 
was rejected. Authoritative trades union 
opinion seems to be in favour of the industrial 
training of prisoners, and not to object to the 
sale of prison-made goods, for the relief of 
taxation, provided (a) that they are not sold 
below market prices, and (Z>) that every con- 
sideration is paid to the special circumstances 
of ])articular trades outside the prisons. 

Ill order to minimise undue competition 
with free labour the principle has been gener- 
ally adopted of directing the energies of 
prisoners so fa,r as possible to the construction 
of public works and the supply of articles 
required by the prison service itself or other 
departments of government. Thus, long- 
sentence prisoners in England built Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison, Portland breakwater, and the 
Chatham forts, and short-sentence prisoners 
have helped to meet the demands of the Post 
Odice for belts, pouches, mail-bags, and the 
like, of the Admiralty for coal-sacks, hammocks, 
baskets, mats, etc., of the War Office for bed 
and bolster-cases, rugs, oil-cans, etc. Here of 
course what the country loses in ivages it gains 
in relief of taxation. The surplus of articles is 
sold, care being taken not to sell below 
market prices, nor to make any particular 
article in such quantities as to disturb the 
equilibrium of the market into which it enters. 

It is, perhaps, right to mention here that 
complaints have been rife in England for some 
time that the importation of prison-made goods 
from Germany and other countries has seriously 
depressed the market for the same goods at 
home. The extent of the mischief, whether 
appreciable or not, was so much canvassed that 
ill the first session of 1895 a departmental 
committee of the Board of Trade was appointed 
to investigate the subject. Its report was to 
the effect that no cause had been shown for the 
necessity to take steps to restrict the importa- 
tion of prison-made goods, and that if cause 
were shoivn no steps could be taken which 
Avould not produce more harm than good. 
Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that 
negotiations have been entered into with foreign 
governments in order to check if possible a 
competition which, slight or severe, is objection- 
able in itself. Of exportation as a means of 
disposing of prison-made goods practically no 
use is made in this country. 

I V. The fourth consideration is twofold ; to 
what extent should prison labour be directed 
with a view of making the prisoners pay for 
tiielr own maintenance, and to what extent 
should prisoners receive money payments for 
their work. It is clear that in a system whose 
main end is the reform of the prisoner, the 
desire to make pecuniary profit out of his 
labour will hold no place inconsistent with the 


primaiy object. Regard vvill not be had as to 
whether or no a saleable article will be pro- 
duced, but the prisoner will be set to such 
labour as is most likely to lit him for earning 
an honest livelihood after discharge, or is most 
suited to his physical or mental condition. 
But as a matter of practice, the two run very 
much together, and most of the work to which 
it is desirable and possible to set prisoners 
results in the production of saleable articles. 
A compromise must be effected, and the natural 
desire to find the state a lair set olf against the 
cost of the prisoners’ maintenance must be held 
in cheek. Herein subsists one of the main 
arguments in favour of the direct control ol' 
prison labour by the state, for pecuniary profit 
is far less likely to become the main object 
under that sj^stem than under either the con- 
tract or lease systems. As to whether prisoners 
should receive pay for their work or not, 
general opinion is in favour of gTanting them 
gratuities proportioned to their industry. The 
objects are of course to encourage the prisoner 
to work and to secure to him a bonus against 
the day of discharge ; and care should be taken 
that the amount of the gratuities is not larger 
than is necessary to fulfil those objects. Even in 
so developed a prison system as that of England 
this question has not received the attention it 
deserves. At present the maximum which a 
local prisoner can earn is 10s. — a sum adequate 
neither as a spur to work nor as a bonus. In 
most foreign countries larger gratuities can be 
earned, but there prisoners are allowed to 
spend a portion of theii* earnings in procuring 
creature comforts, better food, coffee, and even 
in some cases cigarettes, from the prison 
canteen. Such a disposal of prisoners’ earnings 
is not tolerated in England, and probably on 
the whole rightly so. 

In conclusion it may be useful to direct 
attention to the care •which has recently been 
devoted in this country, under the auspices of 
government, to the consideration of the ques- 
tions treated of in this article. An important 
departmental committee of the home offices 
published a report in 1895 (see reference 
below), in which the subject of prison labour 
is dealt with exhaustivel}?-. The spirit in 
which that committee approached the question 
is modern, but, after all, not more modern 
than Jeremy Bentham, who said: “Occupa- 
tion, instead of being the prisoner’s scoiu'ge, 
should be called, and be made as much as 
possible, a cordial to him. It is in itself s-weet 
in comparison •^vith enforced idleness; and the 
produce of it will give it a double interest. 
The mere exertion, the mere natural energy, is 
amusement, when lesser ones are not to be 
found. Taken in this point of view, industij 
‘ is a blessing ; why paint it as a curse ? ’ ” 

[In addition to the -works of the writers 
mentioned in the text, reference may be made lo 
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Sir E. Ducaiie, Funishimnt and Prevention of 
Crime. — Dr. Mouat’s paper on Prison Ethics and 
Prison Labour, read before the Royal Statistical 
Society, I7tli March 1891, to the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Labour, issued in 
1886, and to the following official papers — Prison 
Gomraittees Pejoort luith Appendices (c. 7702 and 
c. 7702 I.), 1895 — Rejoort of Departmental Com- 
mittee on Habitual OJ'enders in Scotland with Ap- 
pendices (c. 7753 and c. 7753 I.), 1895 — Pi^epori 
of Departmental Committee on Importation of 
Foreigri Priso7i-Macle Goods (c. 7902), 1895 : 
and Foreign Office Commercial Series, No, 8 
(1894), reports on prison labour in certain foreign 
countries. — Foreign Prison ' Made Goods Act, 
passed 1897.] J. G. L. 

PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. See 
International Law, Piutate. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY. See Property. 
PROBABILITY AND CALCULUS OF 
PROBABILITIES. Probability means a greater 
or less degree of credibility. The ' probability 
of an event is measured by the frequency Avith 
which it has occurred in past experience. 
Thus the probability of an ace turning up when 
a die is thrown is one-sixth, since it has been 
observed that in the long run one side of a die 
turns up about once in six times (Yenn, Logic 
of Chance), and other regulaiiy-shaxjed bodies 
present analogous proportions. From state- 
ments of frequency giA^'en by experience the 
calculus of probabilities deduces, often by a 
long chain of mathematical reasoning, state- 
ments of frequency — affording measurements of 
credibility — Avhich could not easily be proved 
by experience. Thus, if it is given that Avhen 
a coin is tossed heads turn np as often as tails, 
it is deducible that, Avhen a hundred coins are 
tossed, it is hardly credible that as many as 
seventy of them should present heads. The 
odds against such an event are many thousands 
to one. It is more than an even chance that 
the number aauII be betiveen forty-six and fiffcy- 
foui* inclusive. The calculus of probabilities 
may be similarly employed to give confidence 
in the uniformity of our results in many stat- 
istical i^roblems Avhich concern economics ; in 
particular the determination of the average 
variation of prices, and the average variation 
of wages (Bowley, “Changes in Average 
.Wages/' Journal of the Statistical Society, 
1895 ; see arts. Aleatory ; Error, Law of j 
Index. Numbers ; Tabular Standard). 

[Of the tAvo elements distinguished by Laplace 
in his definition of Probabilities as “good sense' 
reduced to calculation,” the latter is more promi- 
nent in most of the treatises, the former is found . 
in the greatest purity in Laplace’s Essai Phdo- 
sopkique sur les Probability — Abound up Avith his 
severely mathematical TMorie Analytique des 
' ProbaUliUs, and in Dr. .Venn’s Logic of Chance 
(3rd ed.). Prof. Karl Pearson, in- Ms 
of Science, explains with authority the foundations; 
of an e<Iiliee which he has elsewhere contributed ’ 
to raise. The definition and evidence of prob*' 


I ability are examined in an article on the “Philo- 
sophy of Chance” in Mind, 1894, by Prof. Edge- 
worth. Some applications of the calculus to affaii'S 
are suggested by him in his book entitled Metre- 
tike, 1887, and in an article “On Some Applications 
of the Calculus of Probabilities ” in Jour nal of the 
Statistical Society, September and December 1897 
(pt. i., Bimetallism ; pt. iv., Elections).] f. y. e. 

PROBATE. When an executor of a Avill has 
any occasion to assert liis right as executor 
he must shoAv that he has proved the will, 
which he does by producing a copy of it, 
called the probate, sealed Avith the seal of the 
court of xu’obate. The probate is legal e-vi- 
dence of the Avill. Scotch and Irish probates 
may be resealed in England, and then have the 
same efibct as if granted in England. 

[Williams, Law of Executors and Adminis- 
trators, 19th ed., 1893.] J. E. c. M. 

PEOCi:S VEEBAL (Fe,). An official report 
draAA'n up by a public officer or administrative 
agent to testify to acts or to infractions of 
the law Avitnessed by him or of Avhich he has 
cognisance, and whicli may serve as a basis 
for ulterior |)roceedmgs. The officer or agent 
can only verbalise relative to acts Avithin his 
competency ; as, the rural policeman for tres- 
pass, poaching, etc. ; the customs or excise 
officer for frauds on the revenue ; the notary 
for inventories, the placing of seals, etc. ; the 
bailiff for the service of WTits or to declare 
the absence of parties, etc. The proces verbal 
must contain a brief statement of the facts Avitli 
the date and signature, Aviitten on stamped 
paper, if on blank paper it must be registered 
for stamxiing, the duty being included in the 
costs. Minutes of the meetings or proceedings 
of associations, companies, legislative or other 
bodies, are called proces verbaux. t. l. 

PROCLAMATIONS noAvadays maybe termed 
administrative or executive orders issued in 
accordance Avith laAv by the priA^ council in 
the name of the sovereign ; but in earlier 
times, particularly under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, in the 16 th and 17 th centuries, they 
were used to supplement legislation and perhaps 
occasionally to supersede it. According to the 
sphit of the times, economic and financial matters 
were often the subject of royal proclamations : 
alterations of coinage under Henry VIII. and 
EdAvard VI. ; exportation of money and other 
commodities, cultivation .of Avood, regulation of 
dress, under Elizabeth ; increase of London 
and manufacture of starch under James I. ; 
fixing of prices, and, interference AAdth ti’ades- 
men and ' artisans under Charles I. —all these 
and many other subjects, besides' ecclesiastical 
and political affairs, Avere dealt AAuth by the 
royal poAver acting by .advice, of the' council, 
independently of parliament and often Avithout 
■■ reference to. common or statute laAv. 

[ProdainatioBS AA'Cre like the earlier ordinances 
. in coancil. ' Gneist {Comt Hist.) xmk(:B no dis- 
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tinction between tlie two. — Coke, 3rd Inst, 162. 
— Blackstone, Commentaries, 270. — Eymer. — 
Clarendon, Bist. of the Great Rebellion. — Hallam, 
Const. Hist. — Gardiner, Bist. of England. — Stat. 
31 Hen. VIII.— Stat. 40 & 41 Viet. c. 41 (for 
publication of proclamations). — A booke of Pro- 
clamations, 1603-1612. The most complete list 
of proclamations is that in Earl Crawford’s 
privately j)rinted Handlist, 1509-1837, 2 vols. 

fob] E.G.P. 

PROCURATION BY SIGNATURE (Bills 
OF Exchange). By § 25 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act 1882, a signature by procuration 
{e.g. p.p. Smith and Co., John Jones) operates 
as notice that the agent has but limited authority 
to sign, and the principal is only bound by such 
signature if the agent in so signing was act- 
ing within the actual limits of his authority. 
Where the agent indorses a bill in excess of, or 
without, authority, the indorsee acquires no title, 
but in the case of a demand draft drawn on a 
banker, the paying banker is protected by § 60 
as he W'ould be in the case of a forged indorse- 
ment. [Chalmers, On Bills of Exchange, ed. 
iv. p. 375.] M. D. 0 . 

(Mercantile Usage Generally.) It is com- 
mon practice among bankers and merchants in 
all parts of the wmrld to appoint managers with 
full powers to incur obligations on behalf of their 
employers, and authorised to represent the latter 
in all business transactions. German mercantile 
law recognises this custom by giving a .special 
name, “ prokurist,” to persons occupying such 
a position, but the signature with the letters 
p.p. {per procuration) in front of the firm name 
of the employers, is used in all civilised countries. 
In English law, and according to the law of 
some continental countries, the powers of a 
person occupying the above -described position 
are not in any way defined, and the employer 
may in any given case dispute his liability on the 
ground that the manager had been acting in excess 
of his powers. The German mercantile code 
provides (§ 42) that the “ prokurist, who must 
be registered as such in the mercantile register, 
has power to transact on behalf of his principal 
any business of a mercantile character, not in- 
cluding transactions for the sale and mortgage of 
read property, and that (§ 43) a restriction of 
these general powmrs has no effect on third 
iDarties. To persons not familiar with mercantile 
usage these provisions seem very far-reaching, but 
any one accustomed to business transactions, in 
the city of London or elsewhere, will know from 
experience that .signatures “ per procuration ” have 
constantly to be accepted without question or 
inquiry as to the powers of the persons so signing, 
and if it were generally known that the binding 
character of the signatures so given might at some 
future time be disputed by the principals, more 
eagerness would be shown for an alteration of 
legal rules 'which honest traders will not take 
advantage of, but which are liable to be abused 
by unscrupulous persons. E. s. 

PEODIGUS. According to Roman law, if a 
person of full age spent Ms property in a 
reckless manner, the magistrate might, on 
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application being made to him, interdict such 
spendthrift from administering his property, 
and assign the care of it to a curator, as in the 
case of a lunatic. As to modern instances of 
this practice, see Interdiction. e. a. wl 
PRODUCE and the gi’oiip of words derived 
from it, of wdiich Product, Production, Produc- 
tive, and Unproductive are the chief, cannot 
strictly be said to have been first used as 
technical economic terms by the Physiocrats 
{q.r.). Oantillon {q.v.), *writing long before 
Quesnay ($'.f.), speaks of ‘ U^^’^poUioning the 
production of merchandise and commodities to 
their consumption ” (Essai sur la nature du 
Commeree, p. 38), and Adam Smith, lecturing 
before he had come under physiocratic iniiu- 
ences, shows how “ division of labour occasions 
a multiplication of the product, or, wdiich is the 
same thing, how opulence arises from it ” 
{Lectures, p. 163). But the discussions which 
have given the wmrds their importance in econ- 
omic terminology, have their starting-point in 
the Tableau Econoniique (see Quesnay ; 
Phylsiocrats). In this the community’s 
-expenditure is divided into dipenscs produc- 
tires, devoted to agriculture and procuring raw 
materials ; depenses steriles, devoted to manu- 
factures, commerce, payment of domestic 
service, etc., and depenses du revenu, or rent, 
which might be divided between the two 
other classes of expenditure in various propor- 
tions. The productive expenses were so called 
because they alone were supposed to be annually 
reproduced wfitli a produit net, revenu, or rent 
in addition, wEile the sterile, or, as Adam 
Smith translates it, unproductive expenses, had 
to be provided for out of the reproduit total to 
which they contributed nothing. Hence came 
the theory that agiiculture and kindred extrac- 
tive industries alone were productive, and that 
manufactures, commerce, domestic service, etc. 
were unproductive, being mere exchanges (see 
besides the Tableau itself ; reprinted for the 
British Economic Association 1894, (Euvres de 
Q^iesnay, ed. Oncken, pp. 537, 538). 

Adam Smith, for the reasons which he gives 
in JVealthof Efations, bk. ii. ch. iii. and bk. iv. 
cli. ix., saw the fallacy of this view so far as 
regards the labour of artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants,” but not as regards menial 
service and other labour which does not ‘‘fix 
or realise itself in any particular subject or 
vendible commodity.” Consequently in the 
Wealth of Hatiom the “annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society” W'hich con- 
stitutes its real wealth (Introd. and Plan, ad 
fin.), formally at any rate, consists only of 
“ particular subjects or vendible commodities,” 
and does not include any of the comforts and 
enjoyments of the community which are create^l 
by labour directly and not through the medium 
of such objects. The produce is therefore not 
equivalent to the sum of the incomes of the 
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individuals constituting tlie society, since every 
individuars income, reckoned by any known 
iiietliod, includes satisfactions created by the 
labour described as unproductive. 

This doctrine of Adam Smith never obtained 
much hold on the continent of Europe, His 
translator Gaekiee. rejected it (note xx.). His 
faithful disciple and populariser, J. B. Say, 
got rid of it by tlie simple expedient of dividing 
produce into material products and immaterial 
products, according as it is created by Adam 
Smith’s productive or by his unproductive 
labour {Trcviti, liv. i. cli. xiii.). In England 
Malthus, though rather half-heartedly, adopted 
Smith’s view {Political Uconoimi^ p. 28). James 
Mill seems to have accej)ted it without question 
(Commerce Dtfendecl^ p. 69). J. S. Mill en- 
thusiastically supported it with all possible 
arguments in liis 5’outhful Essay on the vcords 
productive cmd improdmtivei the substance of 
which was afterwards incorporated in his Prim 
ciples, bk. i. ch. iii., and his popularisers have 
followed him (e,g, Fawtett, Manual, bk. i. 
ch, iii., Syines, Political Economy, pp. 25, 26). 
But even, here the weight of authorit}^ has 
always been overwhelmingly on the other side. 
The author of the article “Political Economy” 
in the 4t!i ed. of the Encydopcedia Britannica, 
though himself “rather disposed to adhere to 
the doctrine of Smith,” admitted that “the 
most eminent writers ” of the time disagi-eed 
with him. MUelloch showed the fallacy of 
the doctrine in an effective passage of his Prim 
ciples, pp. 406, 407. T. Chalmeiis considered 
it not only unsound from a scientilic point of 
view, but practically pernicious (PolMcal Econ- 
omy, ch. xi. ad init). Seniok criticised it 
with destructive effect, showing that whether 
W'e regard labour as performing a seiuice or 
producing a commodity is a question decided 
by the most trivial considerations (Political 
Economy, Svo ed., pp. 51-53). Prof. Marshall, 
though he thiiiks that it is probably better 
that the distinction between productive and 
unproductive “ should dwindle gradually out 
of use rarher than be suddenly discarded ” 
(Principles, 3rd ed. bk. ii. ch. iii. § 2, note), 
makes no use of the modification of J. S. Mill’s 
doctrine which he proposes, and substitutes 
“social income” or “national dividend” for 
the “annual produce” of the older writers. 
Ill the national income he includes the creation 
of “unproductive” as well as of “productive” 
labo'ur (ih. cli. iv. § 13). 

[Most of the passages referred to will be found 
collected together in Caiman, Mist, of the Theories 
of Product u'm and EistHbution, 1893, ch. i, § 7. 
Locke generally .speaks of the .“products of land” 
in a way which cannot be regarded as , technical ; 
but in one place {Considerations, 2nd ed. 1696, 
p. 121) he places the producer in antithesis to 
the coiisttiiier in a manner very .suggestive of 
modern usage. ] - E. d. 


PRODUCE CLEARING. There can be no 
doubt that the application of the bankers’ 
clearing s^'stem to the settlement of transac- 
tions in produce is largely, if not entirely, a 
consequence of the abnormal fluctuations in 
exchange, and the great decline of prices char- 
acteristic of the period since 1873, It has 
been an attendant condition of the develop- 
ment of transactions in “futures” and “op- 
tions” (see Futuees and Optioks). This 
system of dealing is an extension of methods 
long characteristic of operations on the stock 
exchange. Speculation in produce, analogous 
to speculation in securities, is of course at 
least as ancient as the time of Josefth ; its 
fundamental economic utility has always been 
the averaging of the supplies of good crop years 
with the supplies of lean crop jmars, a com- 
parative .steadiness of prices and the prevention 
of scarcity or famine being the consequences. 
Under the relatively stable monetary conditions 
preceding 1873, such speculation was rather 
due to the foresight and statistical studies of 
individuals, than characteristic of any trade as 
a whole. Speculative operations iii commodi- 
ties were financed by the great ca|)italists who 
conceived them, or by credit based on their 
'Wealth, and they were, so to speak, quite 
occasional operations. But in recent years 
the system of buying for distant requirements, 
instead of being merely a method of taking 
advantage of present abundance and conse- 
quent relative cheapness, with the hope of 
profit during a period of scarcity and relative 
dearness, has become mainly a system of 
‘ ‘ hedging, ” to use a term of the turf, against 
quite incalculable changes in prices no longer 
governed mainly, if at all, by the relation of 
supply and demand. The increasing separation 
of the capitalist from the Enteepiiekeue, or 
employer of labour, itself a consequence of the 
increasing uncertainties of trade, has also made 
it more and more necessary for the latter to 
adopt the safeguards of the “book-maker” on 
the race-course. Trade has become subject to 
influences as remote from the essential con- 
ditions and factors of the particular branch of 
industry and commerce undertaken by the 
producer or distributor, as explosions, lire, or 
pestilence ; and these new contingencies have 
not the comparative rarity which makes even 
such catastrophes as tho^e mentioned more or 
less calculable factors. Even explosions or 
shipwrecks, occurring at long if uncertain, 
intervals, may be provided against by a guaran- 
tee or insurance fund. But the daily or even 
hourly fluctuations' of exchange defy forecast. 
The .possible loss by explosion' or shipvTeck 
is 'U known quantity ; but under the new 
.conditions the ' possible range of a,n exchange 
'fluctuation, i and therefore the possible loss, 
are' incalculable. ^ . Hence the owner of ac- 
cumulated . capital has become less and less 
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disposed to risk its loss in industry or ti“ade, 
and more and more disposed to prefer the 
safer, if possibly less princely, income of 
the rentier and the mortgagee to -that of the 
producer or merchant. The fall of prices, by 
increasing the purchasing power of fixed 
incomes, or the capital value of bonds, has 
encouraged this tendency. Thus the business 
of the producer, and to a large extent of the 
distributor, has tended to pass into the hands 
of men whose chances of success, from the 
exercise of their personal abilities as employers 
■of labour, have exceeded their risk of loss from 
the disappearance of the mere margin of capital, 
as compared with the whole ca^htal, invested 
by them in their undertakings. Such men 
have manifestly less staying power than the 
great capitalist employers of former days, and, 
therefore, they arc the more constrained to 
minimise risks by per contra purchases or sales 
of ‘U'utures” or ‘‘options.” The narrowness 
of profits in the great manufacturing industries, 
again, has in many instances encouraged the 
extension of such operations beyond the re- 
quirements of the particular business carried 
on, in the hope of snatching profits by re-sales, 
so that the manufacturer has become a specu- 
lative dealer in raw materials as well as a 
consumer of such materials, and seller of 
finished fabrics. The incessant fluctuations of 
the rates of exchange, and the consequent 
almost daily variation in the price relations of 
the various stages of the industry, have made 
“hedging” operations an almost daily necessity, 
the same individual both buying and selling 
“futures” on the same day in order to guard 
against any eventuality. For all these reasons 
the number of transactions, the overwhelming 
majority being merely book entries which 
Tjltimately cancel each other, has been enor- 
mously increased, the volume of figures being 
vastly beyond the sum representing the value 
of the produce actually transferred in the end. 
This huge multiplicity of transactions has 
necessitated the establishment of produce 
clearing-houses for minimising the accountancy 
labour and payments involved ; otherwise the 
practicable limits of such operations would 
have been reached long before their present 
magnitude had been attained, and further 
expansion would have been checked. 

In tliis country the devSlopment of the system seems 
to have been mainly restricted to Liverpool and London. 
There is no produce clearing-house in Glasgow, for 
instance. Glasgow, in regard to wheat and sugar, is 
mainly what is called “ a consumer’s market,” and such 
speculative business as is done in those commodities 
is conducted through Liverpool or London. . The , 
‘^warrant” system in the Glasgow iron trade, though 
developed largely as a means of economy in handling 
. and warehousing pig-iron, does, however, present points 
of resemblance to the produce clearing system. It 
affords the producer a means of linancing ; it enables 
the user of pig-iron, as a inaterial, to cover his future 
requirements and to “hedge” against variations in 
prices ; and it facilitates si)eculat)on, pure and simple, 
in the material. The brokers or their representatives ■ 


meet every day to “adjust differences ” with each other, 
though payments are not made through a clearing- 
house, but directly between the brokers. In the 
Liverpool corn trade the ijroduce clearing system is 
more fully developed, and an important function of 
such organisations, that of fixing vdiat may be regarded 
as market prices, comes into observation. Every 
contract is registered and numbered by the Corn Trade 
Association, and each day at specified times, 10.30 a.m., 
3.15 P.M., and 4.15 p.m., xnices are officially declared by 
call from a rostnun. The call at 3,15 is taken as the 
“striking price” for settlement. Settlements are 
effected through a clearing agency which notifies buyers 
and sellers each morning of the “difference” to be 
received or paid on each contract. In this case the 
system unquestionably seems to present a more purely 
speculative aspect than in some other cases, and in 
regard to wheat, more than any otlier commodity, 
it has been urged that the influence of the system is 
injni'ions to the producer as tending to depress prices 
irrespective of natural conditions. This view has been 
definitely adopted by the agrarian party on the Con- 
tinent, and has already resulted in repressive legisla- 
tion. It seems probable, however, that, as for every 
“ bear ” seller there must be a buyer, who is relatively 
a “bull,” the “differences” will in the long run be 
earned by that one of the two who most accurately 
forecasts the actual conditions of demand and supply ; 
and, therefore, that the permanent tendency is to fulfil 
the legitimate function of speculation, the equalisa- 
tion of prices and supply in spite of crop variations. 
The fact that for a considerable period prices have 
tended dowmvard, which fact forms the basis of the 
agrarian complaint against dealijigs in “futures,” may 
be explained as due to some other decisive influence. 
In other words, “ bear ” operations have invariably been 
most succes.sful, not because they have caused prices 
to ffill, but because they have been in harmony with 
the operation of some dominant depressing cause. 
Though tliere is some speculation in sugar in Liverpool, 
the “ringing out” or “set-off” system ai}pears to be 
very slightly developed there in regard to this com- 
modity. Contracts are mainly with the local sugar 
refiners, and are directly settled on maturity ; there is 
no clearing-house. It is in the cotton trade that 
the system has attained its greatest development, 
and where its justification by economic conditions is 
perhaps most apparent (see Clearing System ; Cotton 
Clearing). The position of the cotton manufacturer 
is indeed in many respects exceptional. The large 
amount of capital invested in a mill equipped to the 
high degree of efficiency which has become absolutely 
essential to the existence of the industry under the 
conditions of extreme competition and almost theoretic- 
ally perfect organisation which have been developed, 
and the extreme delicacy of the machinery, make it 
impossible for the cotton-mill owner to stop production 
without ruinous loss. Irrespective of the loss of interest 
on borrowed capital now very largely employed in the 
cotton industry, the position of the mill-owner is ana- 
logons to that of the carrier by horse-traction. The 
latter must keep his animals led whether there is any 
remunerative ivork for them to do or not, or they will 
die ; and the fonner must keep his machinery running 
or it will rust and speedily become valueless. There 
would be as ruinous a loss of capital if the machinery 
were not “fed” with cotton, in the one case, as there 
would be if the draught horses were not fed with corn 
in the other. Partly owing to this condition, and partly 
to the great magnitude of the trade, the number and 
variety of the markets— each with its special seasonal 
variations— supplied throughout the world, and their 
great distances in many instances, there is no indu.stry 
so liable to occasional and even prolonged divergence 
of the prices of the raw material and of the finished or 
partly finished productions from what may be described 
as a piarallel course, as the cotton industry. On the one 
hand, there may be very wide variations in the huge 
crops of raw material required, owing to climatic con- 
ditions, and on the other, there may be equally tvide 
variations in the demand for the enormous supply of 
yarns and cloths continuously produced, owing to varia- 
tions in the economic conditions of the many countries 
and dependencies supplied. Then, again, owing to the 
necessity of keeping np steady supplies of well-known 
goods in particular great markets, or large seasonal 
supplies which require time for production and for 
carriage long distances, a system of mercantile contract- 
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ing for deliveries of goods for many months ahead has 
come into vogue. For all these reasons there is no 
industry or trade so much at the mercy of fluctuations 
in the monetary exchanges. Thus, it will be seen that 
the cotton spinner or manufacturer has, in the first place, 
to cover his future requirements of cotton merely to 
feed his inacliinery ; in the second place, he has to 
cover his contracts for the future delivery of yarns or 
goods of particular kinds requiring different descriptions 
of cotton ; and he has also to secure the particular kind 
of cotton needed for the occasional day-to-day orders he 
may obtain. Finally, he must as far as possible safe- 
guard himself against quite abnormal variations in the 
selling xjriees of any stocks lie may have accumulated 
brought about by entirely erratic variations in the 
monetary exchanges. The system of dealingin “ futures ” 
enables him, at "least to some extent, to meet tliese 
necessities of his business. Not only can he take the 
favourable opportunity for securing an adequate supply 
of a staple description of material in advance, but by 
repeated purchases and sales of ‘‘ futures ” as the months 
pass by he may “hedge” against price variations, and 
at the same time vary the particular descidptions of 
cotton originally contracted for in accordance with 
variations "in the details of tlie particular orders for 
yarns or goods he receives. Thus the organisation for 
dealings iii “futures” not only enables the spinner or 
nianiu'acturer to provide in advance for a still unknown 
varif.d.y of requirements, but saves innumerable transfers 
of cotton I'roni warehouse to Avarehouse, or mill to inili ; 
wiiile the arrange merits for clearing “diflerences” by 
setting one against the other saves innumerable _pay- 
nifiits'.’ It may be mentioned that the “striking” 
irricesare tixcd by a committee every Monday at 11 a.m., 
the organisation thus acting as a kind of fly-wheel in 
ingnlaling the moAurnents of the market. 

The intiuence of the abnormal conditions adheting 
prices Avhich were* unknoAvn before 1S73, and Avhich have 
induced the enormous development of “futures” deal- 
ings in the cotton trade and tlie establishment of a 
special cotton “clearing” organisation, is clearly trace- 
able in tlie establishment of the London produce 
cleariog-liouse in ISSS, and the expansion of its business. 
The t'act that the primary object of the last-named in- 
stitution is declared to be the guaranteeing the fulfilment 
of contracts for future delivery to both buyer and seller, 
in itself suggests that the organisation liad its origin in 
a recognitirjn of the necessity for some system of in- 
surance against the ncAv and ex:treme uncertainties 
introduced into business by the violent fluctuations of 
the exchanges. Contracts in this case are only accepted 
from brokers aiitliorised by the produce clearing-house, 
and in consideration of the guarantee the brokers under- 
take to do their “ forAxard ” business exclusively through 
that institution. Deposit margins haA^e to be maintained 
in the possession of the clearing-house, but settlements 
may be and frequently are arranged directly becAA^een 
the buyer and seller of the contract, and every contract 
is ultimately closed by the deliA^ery of actual produce. 
Brolcers avIvo desii-e to join the organisation must he 
proposed and seconded by members and on admission 
pay an annual subscription, and official quotations are 
fixed eA^ery Avorking day by elected committees, repre- 
senting respectively the dealers in each commodity. 
The dealings noiA’ embrace coffee, sugar, AA'heat, maize, 
tea, and silk, the produce most affected by the fluctua- 
tions of the niorietary exchanges. The addition of 
dealing.s in silver is especially significant. It cannot 
for a .moment be supposed that the business of the 
sil vor-smiih makes “ future ” dealings in the raAV material 
of the Industry a necessity in the sense in AA’-hich deal- 
ings iti cotton “futures” ha Am become a necessity. 
Vai'iations in the price of a precious metal do not affect 
the prices of the li u islied manufactures either as promptly 
or to anything like the same extent as A^ariations in 
the ijriees of tlie raAV materials of the great Avholesale 
or “ma.ssen,”to borrow an expressiA'e German term, 
industries ; nor is the slh'-ersmith called upon to pro- 
Aide for fclio eontinual employment of a large plant for 
long [jcriodm ahead. The circumstances of his industry 
permit liiin to adopt Avhat is kiioAvn as the “hand-to* 
mouih ” policy in buying his niateriais— that is, to re- 
strict Ills purchases more or less closely to his immediate 
requirements ; and any speculation in. AAiiich, ha may. 
indulge is rather a question of seenrlng an extra profit 
than a question of “ hedging.” The seasonal character 
of the production of food -stuffs such as coffee, sugar, 
.and' grain, puts the distributor of those products in a 


position in some respects analogous to tliat of the great 
mill-OAATier in regard to providing for future require- 
ments. The fanner or planter must dispose of his crop 
as rapidly as possible after the harvest, partly because 
it must be collected in the great centres of distribution 
if it is to be distributed at all, for the individual con- 
sumer cannot be brought, except to a very limited 
extent, into direct relations Avitli the indiAudual pro- 
ducer, and partly to put himself in funds for the pro- 
duction of the next crop. On the other hand, the AAdiole- 
sale distributor must, broadly speaking, at the particular 
time Avhen the crop comes into tlie market, secure sup- 
plies to meet a demand spread over the Avliole period 
betAveen crop and crop. lie also must endeavour to 
assure himself against ruinous fluctuations in prices 
Avhich experience has taught him may occur from causes 
outside mei-e statistical considerations. Experience has 
shoAvn further that there is a certain correspondence 
betAA'een the rise or fall of the gold price of silver and 
tlSfe rise or fall of the gold prices of produce. Hence a 
buyer of produce “futures” may “hedge" by selling 
sihmr “ futures ” ; or the banks which guarantee exchange 
may also to some extent cover themselves by operations 
in silver. This is not the place to enter into a detailed 
analysis of such operations. The fact that, notAvithstand- 
ing the closing of the Indian and Japan mints to the coin- 
age of silver, dealings in silA’er “futures” continue, is a 
proof that silver bullion is still very largely used for the 
settlement of international balances and the adjustment 
of international exchanges— in short that, though AAuthont 
coinage, it continues to fulfil a true monetary function. 

To sum up, produce clearing-houses are the Ausiblo 
and necessaiy iiiacliiiiery for tlie system of dealing in 
“futures” and “options” as applied to merchandise, 
the tendency of Avhicli is to giAU? a certain average 
steadiness to prices for limited periods and to provide 
a means of mutual assurance against incalculable risks, 
such insurance being based on the “ hedging” or com- 
pensation-balaiice principle. The system is imperfect 
and costly from the strictly economic point of vieAv, 
and it unquestionably giA^es rise to very giUA’e abuses. 
But it seems probable that, had it not been for its 
eAmlution from the necessities of the case, the abnormal 
A-ariations of the monetary exchanges through the break- 
up of the international monetary system existing before 
the closing of the French mint against silver, would 
haA*e made the continuance of international trade, and 
the existence of certain gi'eat industries Avhich are depen- 
dent on such trade, practically impossible. 

[Cleahixg System ; Conditioning ; Futuees : Gead- 
ING ; Options ; Put and Gall ; Settling Day ; Reports, 
or. gen. meetings of London Produce Clearing-IIouse.] 

F. J. F. 

PRODUCEES’ GOODS, called also Produc- 
tioTi Goods, Instrnniental Goods or Intermediate 
Goods, are those tA’liicli satisfy wants indirectly 
by contributing towards the production of other 
goods. The term is used in opposition to 
Consltmees’ Goods, or consumption goods, or 
goods of the first order, which satisfy wants 
directly. The distinction was first given by 
J. B. Say (Coters de V£conomie Folitiqice, pt. 
i. ch. xii. ) ; it has been developed by Plermaiin, 
and still further by 0. Menger ( VolJcsivirth- 
sckaftslehrei cli. i. § 2), who distinguished goods 
of the 2nd, 3rd, and higher orders. But eA^en, 
the original distinction Avhich Say made is not 
always easy to apply ; and the line of division, 
is draAVii in different places by different vuiters. 
On the whole, it seems best to include in ‘‘pro- 
duction goods any form of Avealth AA?-hich can 
only be utilised through a further expenditure' 
of economic labour. . Thus it includes (1) all 
raw and uiiiinished materials, eA^en those other-.. 
■wise Jinished goods Avliieh .are in the hands of 
dealers and are only utilised through' the labour 
of sliop>atteiidaiits and conveyers ; (2) iiiiple- 
me.nts and buildings used in any form of indus- 
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try. If personal goods — personal qualities — are 
not explicitly excluded, production goods would 
also include all those individual or social 
qualities, habits, and relations which conduce to 
industrial efficiency. The distinction between 
production and consumption goods has a very 
important bearing on questions regarding the 
scope of the term Capital (g.'y.), and on 
methods of estimating the wealth of a nation. 

[Marshall, F'rincijoles of Fconomics, vol. i. 3rd 
ed., pp. 133, 134. — Sidgwick, Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy^ bk. i. clis. iii. v. See also articles 
on Goods, CLASSiFiCATioiir op.] w. b. j. 

PRODUCERS’ RENT. The controversies 
that have arisen in regard to the relation 
between Cost of Peoduction and the Rent 
OF Land used in production have led to the 
view that the remuneration of any agent of 
production whatever often contains, temporarily 
or permanently, an element similar to the Rent 
of land. To this element the name “ producer’s 
rent” or “producer’s surplus” has been given. 
Producer’s rent is regarded as a surplus re- 
muneration accruing to any agent of production 
which is in excess of the amount sufficient to 
call forth the supply of that agent. The con- 
ception of producer’s rent plays an important 
part in the modern theory of Disteibittion ; 
but vu'iters are by no means agi^eed as to its pre- 
cise nature. It has been elaborately examined by 
Professor Marshall, who has pointed out certain 
analogies between the relation of producer’s 
rent to supply- price on the one hand, and that 
of Consumers’ Rent to demand-price on the 
other hand. The same writer has further dis- 
tinguished between rent and quasi-rent. The 
most im.portant application of the doctrine of 
producer’s rent arises in the theory of the in- 
cidence of Taxation. If a tax, levied over a 
certain area of taxable commodities and for a 
certain period of time, lowers the remuneration 
of any of the agents of production, without 
raising the price of the commodities, then it 
may be said that, within that area and for that 
period, the remuneration of those agents is of 
the nature of producer’s rent. Or conversely, 
if any remuneration can be shown, as limited 
above, to be a producer’s rent, a tax, similarly 
limited, will fall upon the rent owner. 

[All modern discussions of the Theory of Dis- 
tribution include references to Producer’s Rent.] 

W.E. J. 

PRODUCTION. 

Production, p. 213 ; Production and Consumption, 
p. 213 ; Production, Cost of, p. 216 ; Production, In- 
struments of, p. 216 ; Productive (the terns), p. 216; 
Productive and Unx>roductive Labour, p. 217 ; Pro- 
ductivity of Capital, p. 220. 

PRODUCTION (or, in full, The Produc- 
tion of Wealth), as the title of one of the 
gi’eat departments into wdiich economic treatises 
dimde political economy, seems to have appeared 
first in the Trait e of J. B. Say which 

consists of three books on qiroduction, distribu- 


tion, and consumption respectively. In using 
the title, J. B. Say was probably influenced by 
the heading of book i. of the IVealtli of Rations, 
in which the productive powers of labour and 
the distribution of its produce are mentioned. 
James Mill, in 1821, adopted Say’s division of 
the subject (with the addition of “Inter- 
change ”) in his Elements, and in the same year 
Col. R. ToPwRENS wrote his Essay on the '^Pro- 
duction of Wealth. Since that time the use of 
the title has been almost universal. 

Say’s book on production begins by describ- 
ing the process of production, then deals with 
circumstances favourable or unfavourable to 
production, such as the institution of property, 
commerce, state-interference, and colonisation, 
and finally treats of “a particular product 
which plays a great part in the formation and cir- 
culation of wealth — namely, money. ’ ’ Torrens’s 
Essay on the subject is equally comprehensive, 
and the same may be said of part ii. in 
MUulloch’s Principles, 1825. But James 
Mill, by his plan, not followed by MUulloch, 
of giving a separate place to interchange or 
exchange, and putting it after distribution, 
deprived himself of the power of describing 
under production the means by which the 
production of wealth is actually carried on, and 
consequently, even in the second and later 
editions of his Elements, and still more in the 
first edition, the chapter on production is small 
and fragmentary. English writers subsequent 
to James Mill and McCulloch have generally 
been inclined to follow James Mill’s example by 
keeping a consideration of exchange out of 
their treatment of production, which has often 
reduced itself to a collection of observations 
about the three requisites or agents of produc- 
tion — labour, land, and capital. 

[Cannan, Hist, of Theories of Production and 
Distribution, chs. ii.-v.] E. c. 

Production and Consumption. Wealth, 
as the , term is used in political economy, 
denotes all those useful goods that are so 
limited in quantity as to possess value. By 
the production of wealth is meant the creation 
of the useful qualities, i.e, the utilities of such 
goods. It is easy to distinguish two requisites 
of wealth production : (1) the materials pre- 
luded by nature ; (2) human exez'tioii, indis- 
pensable in the production of all wealth except 
the crudest. It is possible to conceive a limited 
supply of useful commodities due enthely to 
the bounty of natme, and therefore produced 
without human exertion. They would con- 
stitute wealth. But for ordinary purposes 
some degree of human exertion may be con- 
sidered requisite. The term “land ” is used by 
economists instead of the more general term 
“materials,” for the reason that under existing 
legal institutions it is only through land- 
ownership or rental that possession can be 
obtained of natural materials or access gained 
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to natural forces. The function of land in 
production is to famish standing-room for the 
productive processes, and to furnish as materials 
for .production all those objects for which science 
can discover any useful application, but which 
do not owe their present form, position, or 
qualities to human exertion. Land, as a 
requisite for production, thus includes building 
sites, natural soils, beds of minerals, atmo- 
sphere, water-courses, and all the other natural 
jjroducts that together constitute, or are in 
contact with, the crust of the earth. 

New discoveries constantly point to new 
uses for objects which had been comparatively 
worthless, and increased population constantly 
makes new demands on the surface of the earth 
for mere habitation. As a consequence the 
absolute importance of this primary requisite 
of wealth production increases with the growth 
of population and social progi'ess. But the 
relative importance of land as a productive 
agent tends to decrease. So long as we 
recognise only the two factors, land and human 
exertion, it is evident that the changes which 
bring about an increased quantity of wealth 
in a country which has once been folly 
occupied are due chiefiy to the modifications 
in the forms of human exertion. In primitive 
stages of civilisation human welfare depends 
almost exclusively on the extent to which 
nature provides objects suitable for the supply 
of man's "wants. But the expression ‘‘human 
exertion” is a complex term which must be 
resolved into simpler elements. Under the 
primitive conditions to which reference has 
just been made, it is virtually equivalent to 
muscular labour. This labour force, directed 
either instinctively or by the low degree of 
intelligence necessary, is expended directly 
upon objects desired for consumption. When 
fruit, fish, or game is abundant, it produces 
much wealth. When they are scarce, great 
labour is necessary to produce sufficient wealth 
for the bare support of life. 

In the course of industrial progress two 
features of human exertion are gradually 
developed, which render such exertion, con- 
sidered as a whole, a much more complex factor 
in the production of wealth and greatly to 
augment its importance. The fi.rst of these 
is the rise of Capital. The second is the 
change in the forms of industry due to enter- 
prise. “ Capital” is a term used to designate 
the results of all mdustry except those final 
acts in the series of productive processes which 
transibrm an unfinished into a finished product. 
Under primitive conditions nearly all labour is 
engaged in the production of Pbeseht Goobs, 
i,e. commodities fitted for immediate consump- 
tion. In later stages only a relatively small 
proportion of the available labour is so utilised, 
■Much of It is engaged in the production of" 
commodities which ,do not directly satisfy 


human ivants, but will be useful in further 
production. In a certain sense they are un- 
finished or future goods. A plough, a reaper, 
a flour mill, an oven, are all so, in one sense, 
equivalent to many loaves of partly-made bread. 
These capital goods are useful only in view of 
the goods for the ultimate production of which 
they are themselves brought into existence. 
In the modern industrial world the relative 
quantities of these capital or Futuee Goods is 
much greater than in earlier stages of industry. 
They indicate that human exertion is now more 
efficiently expended. The productive series 
cover a longer period and imply the expenditure 
of much labour long in advance of the enjoy- 
ment of its results. This does not involve 
at any point an absolute diminution in the 
quantity of present goods. On the contrary, 
since the growth of capital is gradual, there 
is naturally both an ultimate and a contem- 
poraneous increase of goods fit for immediate 
consumption. Human exertion and land, the 
primary productive agents, are now increasingly 
efficient because, through the use of capital, 
a given amount of labour will produce more 
wealth from the same materials. Capital thuS' 
comes to be considered a third requisite of 
production. While goods classed as capital 
are like other commodities, produced by human 
exertion upon natural materials, they differ 
from commodities fit to supply human wants 
directly, in that their sole function is to aid 
fiu’ther production. 

Earlier economists usually thought of capital 
as a fund saved by the exercise of personal 
abstinence from consumption, and used chiefiy 
to support the labourers during the period in 
which they are engaged in any particular 
production. The more recent tendency is to 
view capital, not as a fund saved from con- 
sumption, but as a natural development of the 
productive process. Capital appears^ not because 
consumers have denied themselves pleasures 
■which they might have enjoyed, but because 
producers have begun to exert their energies 
in a more efficient manner. The capital goods- 
are increasingly prominent in highly-developed 
industrial society only because its production 
is increasingly complex and indirect, each 
series increasingly extended and interwoven 
■with other series. Capital is a result of saving ; 
but the saving of which ♦it is a result is not 
mere non -consumption, but rather a positive 
modification of the method of production 
which, by pemiitting longer periods, greater 
specialisation, and more serial methods, increase 
both capital and the product. 

Long before industiy has reached the highly- 
complex ..form with, which we are familiar, 
enterprise or' directive intelligence has become 
an element in the, production of wealth which 
cannot rightly be ignored, or unceremoniously 
■ dismissed as a new Divisiok of Labode. The 
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intelligence whicli directs the application of 
labour to land and capital, has now become a 
factor of prime importance. There is discernible 
in nearly all recent economic literature a tacit 
recognition of this fourth factor, though there 
is no general agreement in the use of a term 
for its designation (see Entuepreneije). It is 
discussed sometimes under Industrial Organisa- 
tion, sometimes under Management, and again, 
as a special variety of Labour. Directive 
intelligence and labour force, however necessary 
each is to the other in actual industry, are 
clearly distinguishable. They are united in 
various persons in quite different degi’ees. 
That they cannot be physically divorced is no 
more reason for not enumerating them separ- 
ately, than the impossibility of exerting labour 
without materials is a reason for identifying those 
agencies. If a higher degree of intelligence 
directs industry at one time than at another, 
the result is an increase in total productive 
power, precisely as in the case of more abundant 
materials, more effective labour, or increased 
capital. Efficient wealth production in the 
present industrial regime depends indeed more 
on management than on any other single factor. 
Each of the other agencies remains essential, 
but intelligence in production becomes the 
variable factor which in recent times dis- 
tinguishes the successful communities from those 
which, with equal opportunities, produce less 
wealth. 

In actual industry we see these four agencies 
only in combination. The organisation of 
industry begins with its earliest forms, and 
becomes steadily more complex as society de- 
velops new wants and increases its productive 
power. The most prominent features of this 
more complex organisation are (1) an extension 
of the division of labour ; (2) an increased 
localisation of industry or territorial division 
of labour ; (3) an increased utilisation of 
different types of labourers for different kinds 
of production, or, as it may he called, a racial 
division of labour ,* (4) a tendency toward pro- 
duction on a larger scale ; (5) the development 
of specialised machinery and individual skill. 

A survey of production should lead to a clear 
conception of the sources of productive power. 
Modifying the enumeration of Mill (PrindggleSi 
vol. i. bk. i. ch. vii.), to bring it more nearly 
into conformity with the preceding discussion, , 
and reversing its order that the sources may i 
appear in the order of their present importance, 
we may conclude that the productive power of 
society will be gveat when there exist (1) in- 
telligent direction of the natural forces ; (2) 
conditions favourable to a high degi’ee of energy, 
enterprise, and trustworthiness ; (3) serial 

methods of production, the outward indication 
of which is the presence of relatively large 
quantities of capital goods ; (4) possession of 
abundant material resources. 


Economic writers will naturally emphasise 
these various elements, not in accordance with 
the positive contribution made by each to the 
total production’ — which it is impossible to 
ascertain — but in accordance with their re- 
spective notions as to the degree in which any 
of them, at a given time, may be classed as 
limiting requisites. In the middle of the 
century the prevailing view was that capital 
was the limiting requisite. Mill’s famous pro- 
position that industry is limited by capital is the 
clearest expression of an idea, which is, how- 
ever, also involved in the entire Wages-eunu 
theory. The so-called Single Tax movement 
is based on the idea that, under existing social 
arrangements, land is the limiting requisite. 
The theory of distribution, which makes of 
wages the ^‘residual share,” and of labourers 
the class that are in position to reap the benefit 
of industiial progress, implies that labour is 
the limiting requisite. Each of these assump- 
tions may he true of a particular stage of 
industrial development, while it is probably 
true that at present production is limited by 
the slow increase of intelligent management 
rather than by a deficiency of land, labour, 
or capital. The laws governing the rate of 
increase of the productive agencies are of 
interest in the study both of production and 
of distribution. 

The consumption of wealth properly forms, 
according to many recent economists, a distinct 
division of political economy, though in the 
standard texts consumption has usually been 
discussed only with reference to its effects on 
production. The economist is called upon to 
show that productive efficiency is increased by 
economical consumption, e.g, by the avoid- 
ance of waste, and in general by a judicious 
expenditure of income. It may also be pointed 
out that increased variety of consumption in 
society directly increases social wealth by calling 
on new resources in nature. The possibility 
of making the best use of land depends quite 
as much on the character of social wants as 
on the amount of scientific knowledge. Changes 
in human -wants accompany changes in human 
activities, and are often their cause. The im- 
provement of consumption is, as a rale, the 
initial step in social progress. Political economy 
finds its centre of interest in the home rather 
than in the factory, for the reason that the 
efficiency of society’s production finds there 
its ultimate test. There is the most wealth 
only in that place where there is the greatest 
human weal. If wealth be not economically 
consumed, the labour expended in its produc- 
tion is in . so far wasted. Production is the 
creation of utilities. Consumption is usually 
accompanied by their desti’uction, but in such 
a manner that the intended satisfaction is 
actually realised. In this last condition lies the 
distinction between consumption and waste. 
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[See Co'NsuMPTioN anb Consumers’ Goobs. 
Jevoiis pointed out [Theory of Political Econenny^ 
p). 43) that the theory of economics must hegin 
with a correct theory of consumption. Professor 
Marshall, in his Principles of Economics, has 
recognised the correctness of this view by placing 
the book on “Dernand or Consumption” before 
that on “Production or Supply.” Professor 
Patten in The Theory of Consumption, The Theory 
of Dynamic Economics, and elsewhere, has out- 
lined the contents of a Theory of Consumption, 
which is practically independent of Production, 
Exchange, and Distribution, thus meeting the 
objection of Ixeynes [Scope and Method of Political 
Economy, 1st ed., note to ch. hi. ), that the dis- 
cussion of the various topics treated under Con- 
sumption iTiay be distributed among the other 
divisions of political economy. The view urged 
by Keynes is that “ a true theory of consumxdion 
is the keystone of political economy,” but that 
“it may, nevertheless, be regarded as occupying 
the pjosition of a fundamental datum or premiss of 
the science rather than as constituting in itself an 
economic law or laws on a par with the laws of 
production, distribution, and exchange.” This 
statement and the article on Consumption reflect 
the usual treatment of the subject in standard 
English and American text-books.] E. t. b. 

Production, Cost of. See Cost of Pro- 
duction. 

Production, Instruments of. A term 
applied to goods and agencies which ha^-e not 
of themselves any cai^acity lor satistying the 
desires of men, but wdiich are requisite or 
adva-iitageous to them in obtaining or making 
goods from which enjoyment can be derived. 
To the cotton rnaniifactiirer, liis factory is on a 
different footing from liis private residence ; a 
waggon-horse serves a purpose, but not the 
same kind of purpose as a hunter. Of course, 
in many cases it is difficult to to wdiich 
class a given commodity belongs ; indeed, the 
same commodity may be used for the one 
purpose at one time, and for the other at 
another, or for both at the same time, e.g. a 
ship conveying corn in the hold, and a pleasure- 
part}'^ in the cabins. 

KTevertheless, the distinction is real, and 
gi‘eat masses of agencies can be placed on each 
side of the line drawn by it. Accordingly, wn 
have the classification of Goods of the First 
Order, for consumption ; of the Second Order, 
for use as iiistnimeiits ; and we go on to a 
Third Order, for use as instruments in making 
instruments, and so on to farther refinements. 
(See Goods, Classification of.) It was Say 
who first gave attention to the distinction, and 
Herniaim, Karl Plunger, and the Austrian 
economists have proceeded to elaborate it. 

The iiiiportanee of the distinction comes out 
in the treatment of Oapital {q,%\) as consump- 
tion capital and auxiiiaij capital ; .in estimating, 
the W'ealtli of a country, when,, - as -Prof.' 
Sidgwick points out (Principles, bk. i. ch. iii.), 

. wdiat is coiiimoiily prominent in the thought 


of men” is the consumption class of com- 
modities ; in comparing standards of value and 
estimating variations therein ; in considering 
wdiether patents, goodwfill, and some other 
immaterial properties should be reckoned as 
part of national w-ealth or not. But the intro- 
duction of a distinction within instruments of 
production, as to wdiether they are “ piucliased ” 
or “impurchased,” i.e. given by nature, or 
acquired by effort and sacrifice, involves us in 
so much complication that no effective result is 
obtained by it. a. c. 

Productive, the Terms. 

Productive Capital, p, 216 ; Expenditure, p. 216 ; Con- 
sumption, p. 216; Services, p. 217 ; Utility, p. 217. 

The sense in which the terms productive 
and unproductive have been used in economic 
discussions has undergone considerable changes 
from time to time. The view’s of mercantilists 
(see Mercantile System ; Physiocrats) in 
respect to this point w^ere affected by the 
narrowTiess or breadth of their conception of 
w^ealth. Yet this statement alone wdll not 
suffice to account for the controversies wdiich 
have raged around the proper use of these 
simple terms. What is really needed is to 
make the terms precise by explicitly indicating 
wdiat it is in reference to wdiich labour or 
other effort or sacrifice is considered produc- 
tive. In the wTitings of Adam Smith and 
many more recent wiiters that labour is called 
productive which tends to increase accumu- 
lated wealth. Many of the misunderstand- 
ings wdiich have occurred would liave been 
a^'oided had widters expanded their thought 
into the phrase productive of material wealth” 
or into ‘ ^ productive of permanent sources of 
enjoyment,” or made it quite clear that such a 
conception was by them included in the single 
w'ord “productive.” Tradition has, in fact, 
associated with this term a special reference to 
stored-np w’ealtli wdiich prevents it from being 
employed, as common sense w’oiild seem to 
dictate, so as to apply to any effort which 
results in utility, so as, in fact, to include all 
effort except that wdiich fails to attain its 
object, or in so far as it fails in that end if 
failure be only partial. 

Prodtcctive capital is therefore capital devoted 
to producing the means of production and 
lasting sources of enjoyment, not capital 'which 
is itself a source of enjoyment. 

Productive expenditure is such expenditure 
as is not devoted to ephemeral enjoyment, but, 
directly or indirectly, to obtaining increased 
means of acquiring utility. 

. Productive consumption wffil include only such 
consumption of productive workers as is neces- 
sary for . maintaining their 'wmrking capacity, 

■ but '«dil , include, the .necessary consumption of 
children .or .of ,, adults during sickness, as these 
.are ' devoted to the development or restoration 
.. of working .capacity. 
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Froductim services will include all sucli as 
are not in tliemselves an end, but are a means 
towards a more remote utility. 

Froduciive utility, — If an object or service 
be capable of ministering to direct enjojnnent, 
and also, either at the same tune or alterna- 
tively, of assisting in producing either other 
means of production or some more or less 
])ermanent source of enjoyment — if, in fact, it 
can minister either mediately or immediately 
to enjoyment, the utility which it has in 
virtue of its capacity to minister to enjoyment 
mediately will be called productive utility. 

The nature of the distinctions drawn between 
productive and unproductive services or goods 
will be best made clear by reference to the 
following quotations from J. S. Mill's essay 
on the subject. The artificial nature of some 
of these distinctions would ■ be thrown into 
relief if their practical results were examined 
by applying them to particular cases. 

^ ‘ The following are always productive : — 

‘ ‘ Labour and expenditure, of which the 
direct object or effect is the creation of some 
material object useful or agreeable to mankind. 

‘ ‘ Labour and expenditure of wdiich the dii'ect 
effect and object are, to endow human or other 
animated beings with faculties or qualities useful 
or agreeable to mankind, and possessing- ex- 
changeable value. 

“Labour and expenditure, which, without 
having for their direct object the creation of 
any useful material product or bodily or mental 
faculty or quality, yet tend indirectly to 
promote one or other of these ends, and are 
exerted or incurred solely for that purpose. 

“The following are partly XJi’otiuctive and 
partly unproductive, and cannot with propriety 
be- ranged decidedly with either class : 

“ Laboiu’ or expenditure which does indeed 
create or promote the creation of some useful 
material product, or bodily or mental faculty 
or quality, but which is not incurred or exerted 
for that sole end ; having also for another, and 
perhaps its principal end, enjoyment, or the 
promotion of enjoyment. 

“The following are wholly unproductive; — 

“Labour exerted, and expenditure incurred, 
directly and exclusively for the purpose of 
enjoyment, and not calling into existence any- 
thing, whether substance or quality, but such 
as begins and xierishe^s in the enjoyment." 

“Labour exerted and exx)enditure incurred 
uselessly, or in pure waste, and yielding neither 
direct enjoyment nor permanent sources of 
enjoyment." 

[J. S. Mill’s essay on “the words Productive 
and Unproductive," in his Unsettled Questions of 
l^olitical JEconomy, gives one of the most useful 
discussions of the points involved.— Marshall, in 
ch. iih of Frmciples. of Fconomics, hh-, ii,, explains 
the senses in which the words are used, and, in 
a footnote, expresses the view that the distinctions 


should be allowed to dwindle gradually out of us© 
rather than be suddenly discarded. Cp. also 
Wealth of Nations, bk. ii. ch. hi. and bk. iv. ch. 
ix. — Mill’s Princi;ples of Political Economy, bk. i. 
ch. iii., and Travers Twiss, Progress of Political 
Economy, § 6.] a. w. f. 

PnoDucTivE AND Unpiloddctiye Laeoue. 
Productive labour has been generally con- 
ceived as labour creative of wealth or profit, 
or, as MUulloch expresses it, labour which 
occasions the production of a higher value 
than was expended on carrying it on, or even 
of the same value. Its scope is limited to 
the creation of utilities, since no labour can 
add to the quantity of matter in the world 
(J. B. Say, Traite ddticonomie Politique, hk. i. 
ch. i.) ; as the derivation of the word implies, 
X)rodnction is the d/r awing forth or development 
of utilities from the existing sum of matter 
(see Peodtjgtion). “Produire, eii effet, c’est 
donner de nouvelles formes a la matiere " (Com 
dillac, Le Commerce et U Gouvernement, ch, ix.). 
Our conception of productive labour depends 
on our antecedent conceptions of Wealth 
{q,v.) and Value {q.v,), that is, on our idea 
of what kinds of utilities constitute wealth (see 
Utility). Thus the Meecantile Sv-stem 
admitted as productive those methods of em- 
ploying the factors of production which increased 
the stock of precious metals possessed by a 
nation, e.g, mining and export trade : a classi- 
fication which stands or falls with the conception 
of national wealth as consisting in money 
(Roschee, System der Volkswirtlischaft, bk. i. 
§ 48). The Physioceats based their division 
of productive and unproductive classes on the 
theory that the earth is the only source of 
wealth. According to them the labom* of 
proprietors and cultivators of land is productive, 
as it increases the stock of raw material useful 
for human ends ; that of manufacturers, artificers, 
and merchants is unproductive, as it is main- 
tained out of the superfluities of the two 
j)roductive classes. They held that the value 
of a manufacture depends on the quality of the 
raw material, any superiority in value of the 
finished over therawproductservingonly to cover 
the cost of the worker’s maintenance ; while 
commerce simply moves existing wealth from 
one place to another. Adam Smith ( W, of N,, 
hk. iv. ch. ix.) pointed out that, even if the 
merchant and artisan only replaced the value of 
what they consumed, they could not accurately 
he called unproductive; but in fact their 
efforts increase the total revenue of a society, 
since in estimating it the amount of value they 
produce must he added to the total amount of 
value produced by the agiicuitural labourer for 
his own and their consumption. It has farther 
been observed that many labourers undoubtedly 
add more value to their material than they 
consume ; for instance, a sculptor and a stone- 
mason produce widely different values in similar 
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blocks of marble ; and some of tlie physiocrats 
admitted, on this account, the productivity of 
manufactures. But commerce also increases 
the value of material by transporting it not 
merely from one place to another, but from a 
place where it is in less to a place where it is in 
gi'eater demand (see Commeece) : as Coedillao 
shows, in an economic exchange both parties 
gain {Le Gomimrce et le Goui^ernement^ ch. vi.). 
The view of commerce as a parasite industry,” 
adopted by Poijeier {Theory of Social Or- 
ganisation^ New York, 1876, pp. 94-110) and 
socialists of his school, is based on a criticism 
of its abuses, not on a demonstration of its 
essential unproducti'vuty. 

Adam Smith observes further that, even 
supposing wealth to consist only in the raw 
pro«iuce of the earth, yet manufactures and 
commerce are often instrumental in importing 
more of this into a country than its own re- 
sources could produce. He thus expressly 
admits the principle of indirect production ; 
but his o^vn classification (JF, of iV, bk. ii. 
ch. iii.) includes as productive the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and mercantile classes, because 
their labour tends to ‘‘fix or realise itself in 
some permanent subject or vendible commodity,” 
and excludes the labour of officers of war and 
justice, clergy, lawyers, physicians, domestic 
servants, actors — in short, personal services. 
M‘Culloch, on this jjassage, remarks that this 
division is inconsistent mth Smith’s admission 
elsewhere that wealth includes other than 
material and vendible products ; but in any 
case it is the services of Smith’s unproductive 
classes that enable bis productive classes to 
produce. A soldier or a servant, by relieving 
the direct producer of work which he would 
otherAvise have to do for himself, leaves him 
time to produce proportionally more ; thus 
according to Smith’s own theory of the Division 
OF Laboitr (q.v.) these personal services should 
be considered at least indirectly productive. 
Smith’s inconsistency is in neglecting to include 
here, as he does elsewhere, the principle of 
indirect production ; his restriction of the scope 
of productive labour to a single kind of wealth 
is not necessarily Inconsistent, but as J. B. Say 
noticed {Traitij bk. i. ch. xiii.) it is arbitrary. 
To Say belongs the credit of demonstrating 
that since we can neither create nor annihilate 
matter, but only develop utilities in or apart 
from matter, there is no scientific objection to 
our applying the term “productive labour” to 
the creation of immaterial as well as of material 
products. Unfortunately neither Say nor 
MUiilloch sufficiently emphasises the truth 
that material and immaterial products alike 
can be considered wealth in virtue not of their 
utility — which Smith did not deny to', im-. 
material products— -but of their exchangeable, 
value. They are apt to neglect the distinction 
so carefully main tained by the physiocrats. 


between liens and richesses. J. S. Mill therefore 
{Trincijgles of Fol. Fcon., bk. i. ch. iii.), observ- 
ing with justice that the production of utility 
does not satisfy the notion which mankind 
have usually formed of productive labour, whose 
end he conceives to be not utility but wealth, 
and that the word “ im productive ” conveys no 
stigma imless production be regarded as the 
sole end of human existence, revives and ex- 
pands Smith’s definition. He remaiks that 
the popular idea limits wealth to the possession 
of utilities fixed in material objects, not because 
they are material, but because they are capable 
of accumulation. Labour, therefore, which pro- 
duces utilities fixed and embodied in material 
objects, he calls productive, and he shows that 
this definition includes commerce. Labour 
which produces utilities fixed and embodied in 
human beings, such as the labour of teachers 
and physicians, he regards as indirectly pro- 
ductive if an increase of material products is 
its ultimate result ; but in Mill’s Essays on 
some Unsettled Questions of Pol, Econ. he gives 
quite a different reason for regarding it as 
productive, namely that utilities embodied in 
human beings are permanent and may there- 
fore be considered wealth. Labour not fixed 
nor embodied in anything, but consisting 
in a mere service rendered, he calls unpro- 
ductive. 

But first, it is hardly possible to draw a 
line between material and immaterial products. 

A statue or picture is a material product, but 
its value is mainly as immaterial as that residing 
in the performance of an actor. Secondly, 
almost every occupation, however frivolous, 
could be imagined to contribute to mental or 
bodily health and hence, indirectly, to the in- 
creased productivity of the productive labourer. 
Thkdiy, Mill grants that unproductive labour 
is often productive for an individual or a 
nation, if not for the world at large. A mer- 
cenary soldier or a travelling actor labours 
productively from his own point of view if his 
gains repay his exertions ; and if he returns 
home his gains increase the sum of his own 
nation’s wealth. Fourthly, utilities embodied 
in material objects are not always wealth : a 
commodity unsaleable because produced in a 
quantity exceeding the demand for it is not 
wealth, therefore the labour spent on producing 
the excess was unproductive, as Mill in the 
Essays admits. Thus the definition in the 
Principles covers some cases where labour is 
not productive, but not all cases where it is. 
Mill urges the advisability of accommodating"'' 
economic definitions to popular conceptions 
A- scientific definition should express not th. , 
popular conception but its philosophic basis.; 
but apart from ' this, the conceptions of , wealt? 
and. consequently of productive labour ' haV 
varied so widely that popular usage eannd 
■ well be quoted in sanction of any one of them 
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In tlie UssaySf Mill prefers to define productive 
labour as the creation, directly or indirectly, 
of permanent sources of utility or enjoyment 
possessing exchangeable value. But the 
assumption that permanence is necessary to the 
idea of wealth violates the law of continuity. 

^ ^ Things are of all degrees of permanence, from 
the land which lasts for ever down to labour 
which perishes in the using ” (Macleod, Elements 
of Economics j vol. i. p. 85). Mill does not 
indicate at wdiat length of duration he draws 
the line. The one characteristic common to 
all kinds of j)roductive labour is the exchange- 
ability of their products ; and immaterial 
products are as exchangeable as material ones. 
Roscher’s classification of productive labour as 
“all labour which is in reasonable demand 
and adequately paid,” is in harmony with the 
conception established by the ancients and 
accepted by the physiocrats and Adam Smith, 
that the principle of wealth resides in exchange- 
ability. P. A. Walker {The Wages Question, 
London, 1891, pt. i. ch. i.) proves only that 
all wealth is not exchanged, not that it is not 
all in principle exchangeable. 

Whatever may be the defects of Mill’s classi- 
fication, he perceives that a scientific definition 
of productive labour does not necessarily enable 
us to determine whether any particular piece 
of work is productive or not. Still less can 
we distinguish between productive and un- 
productive classes ; as Senior says, most 
men belong to both. Again, the distinction 
of direct and indirect productivity can be 
maintained only in relation to a given kind 
of labour : for instance, a judge, by securing 
the payment of a shoemaker, contributes in- 
directly to the fabrication of shoes, while the 
shoemaker, by supplying the judge with shoes, 
contributes indirectly to the maintenance of 
justice. Productive and unproductive labours 
differ not in kind but in degree. To the 
community all labours are unproductive which 
are maintained to the disadvantage of others 
which are more necessary, as when the military, 
clerical, or professional classes increase out of 
proportion to the agricultural and manufactur- 
ing classes. Not the profession as such, but 
the excess of the numbers engaged in it is 
unproductive ; agiiculturai or manufacturing 
labour would be equally so, if more of it were 
employed than was mecessary to attain the 
desired result. Since all production involves 
antecedent consumption or desti’uction, it is 
necessary to the idea of productive labour that 
the value it creates should not be less than the 
value it destroys. Senior, indeed, prefers to dis- 
tinguish between productive and unproductive 
consumers (PokJlw., London, 1872, pp. 53-57), 
a distinction which has its advantages, since, as 
Mill observes, ail members of the community 
are not labourers, but all are consumers. But 
in neither case is it possible to draw a hard 


and fast line between productive and unpro- 
ductive. 

Productive labour, then, is best defined as 
labour which creates or develops, directly or 
indirectly, material or immaterial products, 
exchangeable, and possessing a value not less 
than the value consumed in producing them. 
These products may be of every degree of 
necessity, from daily bread to Mill’s “pine- 
apples and gold lace ” ; and of every degree of 
durability, from a newspaper to the KTTjya is 
del of Thucydides. Hermann {Staatsmirth- 
schaftliche UoitersucJmngen, 2nd ed., 1870, p. 
20) distinguishes further between various 
extents of productivity. To the producer a 
labour is productive if lie makes a profit by it ; 
to the consumer, if its value to him exceeds the 
value he expends in securing it ; to the com- 
munity, if it increases the sum of exchangeable 
goods. But some labours are profitable to 
individuals though not to the community, e.g. 
games of chance, as a rule, since by labour 
which deprives one person of as much as, or 
more than, it brings in to the other, the 
common stock of wealth is not increased. On 
the other hand, some labours may he unprofit- 
able to the producer, and yet contribute to the 
general wealth more than he expended, e.g. 
scientific experiments. Rosclier observes that 
private economy measures the productivity of 
labour by the exchange value of its product, 
general economy by its value in use, while 
national economy holds an intermediate position. 
But from whatever point of view the question 
be regarded, most recent economists agi'ee in 
admitting the creation of immaterial products to 
the rank of productive labour. The higher the 
ground we take, the harder it is to estimate the 
productmty of any given labour : the most we 
can say is, with Roscher, that the greater, freer, 
and more intelligent a nation is, the more will 
the gain of the individual tend to become identi- 
cal with the gain of the nation and of the world. 

[See also Efficiency of Labour ; Exchange ; 
Labour ; Profit. The development of the 
theory of productivity is best described by Roscher, 
System der VolksiDirthschafi, Stuttgart, 1880, vol. i. 
bk. i. §§ 48-55 ; he gives an exhaustive list of 
authorities. Good summaries are also given by 
Macleod, Elements of Economics, London, 1881, 
vol. i.bk. i. ch. v. §§ 8-11, ch. vi. §§ 1-10, and hk. 
ii. ch. i. § 48 ; and by Rleinwiichter in Schouberg’s 
Mandhuch der politischen Oekonomie, Tubingen, 
1882, vol. i. pt. V. — Read also Adam Smith, Weedth 
of Nations, ed. MUulloch, Edinburgh, 1850, bk. ii. 
ch. iii. and bk. iv. ch. Lx.' — Condillac, Le Commerce 
die Gouvernement, Amsterdam, 1776, chs. ix. x,— 
J, B. Say, Tmiti d'iconomie politique, Paris, 1817, 
vol. i. bk. i. chs. i ii. iv. v. xiii. — M'Culloch, 
Erinciples of Pol. Econ., London, 1830, pt. i» ch. i. 
and pt. iv. p. 523. — Mill, Principles of Pol. Econ., 
London, 1880, bk. i. ch. iii, ; and Essays on some 
Unsettled Questions of Pol* Econ,, London, 1844, 
Essay iii] B* B. f. 
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Pe-oductivitt of Capital. That the | 
labour of men is rendered more efficient when | 
that labour is assisted by capital, is accepted 
as a general truth by all. Something more 
than this is, however, implied when the state- 
ment is made that ‘‘capital is productive,” 
and when the productivity of capital is assigned 
as a reason for and source of interest. It is 
implied in this, not merely that labour assisted 
by capital produces more commodities than 
labour which has less or no assistance, hut that 
more value is produced ; and not only that more 
value is produced, but that this addition of 
value to the product exceeds the value of capital 
consumed in the process. The exiDression of 
this by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu takes the form 
tliat the employment of capital saves time in 
the production which it assists — perhaps we 
should say labour-time — and that this saving 
in general exceeds the time, or labour-time, 
expended in the formation of the capital. This 
excess measures the productivity of the capital. 

The school of writers represented and led by 
Dr. von Bolim-Bawerk, regarding value Itoiii 
ail opposite point of view from that of the 
school of Adam Smith and Ricardo, find the 
iilea of produeti vity of capital a stmnbling-hlock. 
A'aliie in their view rests on utility, and the 
value of capital and the value of labour depend 
•on the value of the products they serve to turn 
out. From this point of view, capital cannot 
serve to produce surplus value, that is, to replace 
its own value, with a surplus, in its product, 
since the value of the products precisely deter- 
iTiiiies the value of the productive instrument. 
The products are future, and the total present 
value of the future products of the instrument 
is the actual value which that instrument has. 
The present value is less than the future value 
will be, when the products are complete and 
become “ relative to their users ” present. This 
agio on present goods or discount on futui’e 
goods, being dependent on mental estimates of 
future versus present, does not depend on the 
cost of production of the capital, and does not 
leave any room for surplus value to be produced 
by the capital as it is consumed in giving birth 
to products. 

The other view of value readily finds a place 
for productivity of capital. The value of 
products being conceived as dependent on their 
cost of production, the effectiveness of effort 
direeted towards their production by different 
metliods is conipared. If a process involving 
the preliminary formation of capital, to be 
subsequently used in producing the required 
cominodity, be productive of a greater quantity,- 
and a greater value, of the commodity than 
equal effort applied otherwise without the 
intermediate formation of capital would have 
}>roduced, the extra quantity, or value, -of 
jtrodiict is attributed to the capitalistic process. 
On such a basis the idea already mentioned, of 


such vriters as M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in regard to 
productivity of capital, rests. 

The closer analysis of ideas on the part of 
representatives of both schools of thought, in 
fact, attributes the productivity, not to the 
capital, but to the different processes of produc- 
tion. The more direct process of production is 
less effective (at any rate in general, and up to 
a certain point) than the less direct process. 
The one school thinks of the use of a greater 
amount of capital, the other, striving to pene- 
trate to the foundation of things, discusses the 
more prolonged production process, and asserts 
an increase of productivity with the prolongation 
of the process. This idea is, doubtless, in 
general correct, but not of necessity, for inven- 
tion may. as has been suggested (e.g. by Prof. 
Taussig), take the direction of pointing out 
ways of abbreviating productive processes while 
rendering them more productive ; that is to say, 
not merely showing how productive processes 
of the old duration may be made more produc- 
tive, but giving a maximum productivity for a 
process of shorter duration than the former 
most productive process. This shorter process 
may require a larger proportionate value of 
capital in the intermediate stages than the 
displaced processes, in spite of its whole duration 
being shortened. 

So long as the leading conception in thinking 
of value is its measure by “cost of production,” 
there is no difficulty about the idea “produc- 
tivity of capital.” But there is something like 
a negation of any possible meaning to it when 
value is conceived of as something determined 
wholly by utility, and when the comparison of 
present with future utilities is effected without 
reference to the production-costs of the sources 
of the one and the other. There is no room 
for a suiqilus of value to be produced by the 
capital, unless in that idea we comprise the 
gi'adual accretion of value as future ripens into 
present utility. "We may go further, and say 
that, admitting that values tend to be ' propor- 
tionate to costs of production, this is effected 
by so distributing effort, in relation to utility 
aimed at, that equal effort realises equal utility 
in every direction. The value arises out of the 
utility of the resulting commodity, though it 
may preserve proportionality to the productive 
effort. From this point of view, the existence 
of a state of things such ..as that contemplated 
by M. Leroy-Beaulieu might perhaps be viewed 
as an indication of a misdirection of effort, since 
the realisation of greater value from the same 
expenditure of labour-time in one process than 
in another shows a "want of balance between 
different processes, an absence of that equili- 
brium between the various phases of industiy 
contemplated in most inquiries, where statical 
conditions are supposed achieved, or the statical 
condition which would equilibrate existing forces 
is, '.sought. , In fact, in a state of equilibrium, 
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it would be necessary to suppose that the 
surviving move direct processes of production 
were of such nature as to be equally productive 
marginally Avith the indirect processes adopted, 
that the indirect methods actually in use Avere 
all equally productive of value, or at any rate 
so nearly so marginally that no transference of 
eflbrt from one to another could lead to increased 
jjroduction of value. 

The adoption of indirect processes, given the 
sum of present effort aA’ailable, must mean a 
lessened production of immediately consumable 
goods ; and the extension of such processes will 
therefore cease AA^hen, by restriction of present 
goods and increase of the means of production 
of future goods, the short supply of present 
and the large supply of future goods is accom- 
modated to the relative demand for these at 
the existing agio on present goods, gTanting 
that this agio is determinable. 

In either case, AAdiether we take the vieAv of 
value AAdiich readily gives meaning to the phrase 
Ave are considering, or that AAdiich renders such 
meaning inconceivable, one thing is certain, 
and that is that we have to find some reason 
for the greater amount of product, or of value, 
AAdiich is, in the long run, given by indirect as 
contrasted AAdth direct processes. Whether at 
some assumed agio on the present in comparison 
Avith the future, such sums of products have or 
have not an equal present value, is another 
question. It is not contested that the sum of 
the values, when they ripen into present Amines, 
of the utilities afforded by indirect processes of 
production, exceeds in general the sums of value 
attainable Avith equal effort in a directer process. 
The qualification “in general’’ simply applies 
to the fact that a most productive degree of 
indirectness exists. Further extension of pro- 
cesses of production beyond this point Avould 
involve smaller productmty, Avhether in present 
value of future utilities or in the sum of the 
Amines to he realised in the future by such 
utilities, i.e. AAdiether by the sum of the dis- 
counted future utilities or of the actual future 
utilities. 

The increase of product in indirect processes 
may be said to be due to the fact that certain 
natural forces or phenomena can he made to 
minister to the wants of man, on condition that 
he prepares means through AA^ich to utilise 
those powers. The wind Avill serve to grind 
his corn or move Ms^goods from one place to 
another, pro Added he prepares sails and gearing 
to transmit their motion to grindstones in the 
one case, and a boat, ship, or barge fitted with 
mast and sails in the other. The pressure of 
the atmosphere helps him to use his physical 
strength to raise water from a well more easily 
than by lowering a bucket into it, if he pre- 
pares a pump Avith its necessary appurtenances. 
Ho may obtain fire more easily by rubbing a 
match on a duly prepared surface than by 


rubbing two sticks together or striking flint 
and steel over tinder. The pressure of super- 
heated steam can be made to move A^ery heavy 
things and do a great variety of useful work if 
an engine properly designed to take advantage 
of that pressure he first constructed. To take 
one further example, the resistance o tiered to 
any propelling force used to move heavy goods 
is less if AAdieels he made and so arranged as to 
support the goods while they can turn freely, 
still more if they be made to run on a previously 
prepared track such as a Avell-made road or on 
rails such as tramways and raihvays utilise. 
These common examples are all cases AAdiere 
natural poAA’ers cannot assist iiian in obtaining 
utilities Avithout the provision of Avhat may be 
compared to a harness for those powers, or are 
cases Avhere hindrances opposed by nature in 
the AA'ay of man’s efforts to supply himself with 
utilities may be avoided by means of suitable 
proAusion of apparatus. The productivity of 
indirect productive processes aauII he found to 
be generally if not universally reducible to 
one or other of these heads. There are indefinite 
reserves of natural poAA^ers AAdiich can afford 
utilities to man, hut only the barest minimiuii 
of utility is offered except on condition of intel- 
ligently directed effort on a man’s part. As 
has been said, ‘ ‘ The more man will do for him- 
self, the more nature aauH do for him,” 

There remains the important question of the 
conditions governing the amount of the pro- 
ductivity of indirect as compared Avith direct 
processes of production. Here it may be said 
that the “ laAV of diminishing utility ” is con- 
stantly at AA^ork to limit the indefinite extension 
of the mere repetition of particular processes, 
aimed at producing a given commodity. The 
increase of quantity of commodity is met by 
a decrease of its marginal utility. On the 
other hand, iieAv wants are being discovered, 
and ncAv Avays to satisfy old wants AAuth reduced 
outlay. Scientific discoveries reA^eal ways of 
extracting utility from substances previously 
useless or even noxious, and old processes are 
replaced by neAA^ ones for obtaining many com- 
modities. These things, together ATith the 
constant gTOAvth of Avants, AAdiether of individual 
or of community, and the extension of utilities 
formerly enjoyed by restricted sections of society, 
to neAv classes, afford opportunity for con- 
stant utilisation of increased quantities of efiort 
in indirect processes of production, AAdiile the 
fuller satisfaction of Avants, reducing the marginal 
utility of their lurther satisfaction, opposes 
the increase of value-productivity by extensions 
of indmdiial processes beyond definite limits. 
There tends, therefore, to he a reduced yield 
of value through increase of supply of particular 
products on the one hand, an increase of value 
through ■ diseoA^ery of ileA? means of affording 
utility on , the other hand. The latter includes 
the development of neAv Awaiits and the discovery 
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of new methods of adapting natural powers to 
the supply of utilities to mankind. 

[On tliis subject special prominence may he 
given to Dr. von Bohm-Bawerk’s works translated 
by Professor W. Smart, under the titles, Capital 
and Interest and The Positive Theory of Capital. 
The former contains criticism of other writers, the 
latter the development of his own views. In 
addition, Leroy-Beaulieu’s Essai S'ur la lUparti- 
tion de$ Fdchesses, and some chapters of his TraiU 
tMoriqne et pratique de VEconomie Politique 
should be consulted, and the corresponding parts 
of the general treatises of numerous writers, 
particularly 3. B. Saj’ and Malthus. hlore or less 
on the sul:>ject is contained in almost every elabor- 
ate general treatise on political economy.] 

A. w. p. 

PRODUIT NET. The Physiocilats (g.r.), 
to whom we owe the distinction between gross 
and net national income, applied it in ac- 
cordance with their cardinal doctrine that all 
wealth is derived from the land. Thus 
Qitesnay uses the term q)7'od‘'idt net as signify- 
ing the surplus of the raw produce of the 
earth left after defraying the cost of its 
production. He reasoned further that since 
natural agents are the sole source of wealth, 
and since only one class in the state — the 
class of agriculturists engaged in ohtain- 
^ ing raw produce — use of 
natural agents, therefore tlie prodnit net is 
represented by this rent, which serves for the 
support of Quesnayk second or proprietary 
class, and the payment of his third or un- 
productive class of merchants, manufacturers, 
piihlie officials, etc. On this theory it follows 
that the entire expenses of government are 
ultimately defrayed out of the rent received 
by the landlords ; Quesnay wus therefore 
consistent in proposing that all taxes should 
be repealed and replaced by an Imp6t Unique 
(g.r.) laid directly on the rent of the land 
(Quesnay, TahUath Pjeon,, London, 1894 ; 
PhysiocTaiie^ 102 et seq.), 

Quesiiay’s reasoning suffers partly from the 
inadequacy of the physioeratie conception of 
Wealth (g.r., also Productive Labour), 
and i3artly from a misunderstanding of the 
origin and causes of Rent (q.v.). As McCulloch 
shows (Introduction to Smith’s Wealth of 
nations, Edinburgh, 1850, p. xli. ; note, p. 
305 ; supplementary note on rent, p. 444), 
the payment of rent is not a necessary condition 
of agricultural labour, but arises only iu an 
advanced state of society as a consequence of 
the decreasing fertility of the soil, or of our 
being obliged to resort to inferior lands to 
obtain supplies of food for our increasing 
population.” Iu any case, Quesnay was wrong 
in identifying rent wdtli excess of price over 
cost of production (Malthus, Poh 

Ecoii,, London, 1836, eh. Hi. § 1). 

[Smich ( IVealth of Kations, bk. ii. chs. i. v.) and 
Lauderdale wiry into the Nature and Origin 


of PvMic WeaWh Ediuburgh, 1804, pp. 122 et seq.) 
attempt to avoid the consequences of Quesnay’s 
theory by classifying kinds of labour according 
as they increase not the reve^m net but the revenu 
bmt But this does not touch Quesnay’s real 
error. See Eoscher, System der Volkswirthschaft, 
Stuttgart, 1880, vol. i. § 147. — Sisinoudi, Pol. 
Econ., London, 1847 (Eng. trans.), p. 224, “ On 
the National Economy, or the Income of the Coin- 
mnnity.”] E. R. f. 

Reference may also be made here to recent 
support given to the practical issue of the 
prodnit net doctrine, though on somewhat differ- 
ent grounds. The late Henry George, through 
the study of the Ricardian theory of rent, and 
experiences of California and the mushroom 
rapidity of gTowth of great American cities, was 
led to depreciate the contribution of individual 
owners to the value of land ; he considered the 
land ill the main as directly God-given, and in- 
creased in utility by the progress of the com- 
munity in wealth and nuinhers. Hence he was 
farther led to consider the absorption of its in- 
creased values by individuals fundamentally 
unjust, and a great cause of modern poverty. 
Recognising, however, certain advantages in 
private ownership, he did not propose to abolish 
it, blit preferred to secure for the community the 
rents under the form of a “ tax ” on land. This 
tax he persuaded himself would suffice to bear 
the whole burden of the expenses of the state. 
From a certain vigour of style and a directness 
of attention to the contrast between poverty and 
affluence wdiicli modern civilisation lias not 
removed, his writings gained a hearing in 
England, while in the United States of America 
he was hailed as the leader of a considerable 
party. In 1892 he was run as a candidate for 
the presidency, and iu 1897 he was actually 
engaged in the contest for the first mayoralty 
of Greater New York when he died, Oct. 1897, 
within three or four days of the election. 

[H. George, Progress and Poverty, 1879 j Social 
Prohlems.'] a. c. 

PROFIGUUM. See Farm of the 
Counties ; Inorementum ; Pipe Rolls. 

PROFIT, originally a vague word signifying 
any kind of gain to obtain wdiicli some expense 
or risk must be incmTed, has had various 
narrower significations attributed to it by the 
definitions of economists. 

Adam Smith, when classifying the national 
income under the three lie.^ds of wages of labour, 
profits of stock, and rent of land, says that 
wnges are ‘ ' confounded with profit ’’ when the 
term “profits” is axaplied to the whole of the 
gains of a working farmer or of an independent 
artisan. ■ ■■ A part of these gains, he ' explains, is 
wages due to the farmer as labourer or overseer, 
and to the independent artisan as journeyman. 
Though lie does not lay down any rule on the 
subject, it may be gathered from his refutation 
of the proposition that rwofits “’are only a 
different name for the wages of a particular 
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sort of labour,” that lie would decide bow 
iiiucli of tlie gains of any particular capitalist 
is true profit by means of a comparison of 
tlie total witli the amount earned by non- 
capitalists by performing similar labour ( fF. of 
N.^ bk. i. cli. Ti.). Eicakdo, James Mill, and 
Malthus in liis Political Economy did not 
subject tlie idea of profits to analysis. But 
Maltlius ill Ms Definitions (1827) divides “the 
gross profits of capital independent of mono- 
poly” into (1) ‘Met profits” or “interest,” 
and (2) “the profits of industry, skill, and 
enterprise ” (Definitions 34 and 35). M ‘Culloch, 
in the 2nd ed. of Ms Drincijyles, makes the 
same division of “gross profits” into (1) net 
profits or interest, and (2) “ wages or remunera- 
tion of the capitalist for his skill and trouble 
in superintending” the employment of his 
capital, and “ compensation for such risks as it 
might not be possible to provide against by an 
insurance” (p. 506). J, S. Mill (Unsettled 
Questions, jip. 107-109, and Vrineifiles, bk. ii. 
ch. XV. § 1) treats profits as including the 
whole of the gains of the capitalist, whether 
due to the mere possession of capital, or to that 
and the performance of labour and the under- 
going of risk. Fawcett (Mcinual, bk. ii. ch. 
V.), Jetons (Primer, j). 52), Marshall (Prin- 
ciples, vol. i. 1st ed. p. 142, Srd ed. p. 156) 
adopt the same course. Some writers, however, 
e.g. Eogees (J/ixn’waZ, ch. xi.), B. Pkiq'e (Practi- 
cal Political Economy, ch. v.), G. L. Shadwell 
(System, p. 158), follow Adam Smith’s plan of re- 
garding as profits proper only that portion of the 
capitalist’s gain which he may be supposed able 
to obtain without personal labour and if fully 
insured against risk, while F. A. Walker, on the 
other hand, deshes to apply the term “profits ” 
only to the other portion of the entrepreneur’s 
gain, namely, that which is over after deduct- 
ing interest on ah the capital he employs, 
whether it belongs to himself or to another 
person (Political Economy, 1885, p. 247). In 
practical life the term “profits” is used in all 
three senses with almost equal frequency. It 
would be applied mthout hesitation (1) to the 
total gain of an individual capitalist employing 
none but Ms own capital, and personally per- 
forming all necessary labour of management 
(Mill’s profits), (2) to the gains of a joint-stock 
company or private firm in the case of wMich 
all labour of manageipent was paid for by fixed 
salaries (Adam Smith’s true profit), and (3) to 
the net gain of an entrepreneur employing no 
capital of his owui (Walker’s profit). 

The earlier 1 9th century economists, believing 
that profits in the larger sense were to be re- 
garded as a residue left to employers after pay- 
ment of rent and wages, assumed that both 
elements rose and fell together, and in conse- 
quence of the same causes. The assumption is 
unfounded, and it is necessary to consider the 
two elements separately. As regards the in- 


terest element, the kernel of the modern theory 
is as folloW'S : An isolated individual will often 
find it advantageous to spend a certain portion 
of his time in increasing Ms stock of useful 
things by the addition of fresh instruments or 
other objects the enjoyment of which is not 
immediate but spread over a length of time. 
The time may be short, as in the case of a 
stock of grain to last till the next harvest ; of 
moderate length, as in the case of a spade ; or 
interminable, as in the case of the diversion of 
a stream into a new channel. In deciding what 
work of this kind he will undertake, the isolated 
individual Avill be guided by the relative “pro- 
fitableness ” of the different kinds of work open 
to him. The “profit” wdll be reckoned by the 
amount of future annual labour the work will 
save him, or, which comes to the same thing, 
the amount of additional annual income it will 
enable him to obtain wdthoiit increasing his 
annual labour. He wfill not, for example, first 
divert stream B at the cost of ten days’ labour 
if that will save him one day’s labour per 
annum ever after, and he knows that to expend 
ten days’ labour in diverting stream A wuuld 
save him tAVO days’ labour per annum ever after. 
But if he is able to go on accumulating, and 
knoAvs of no better investment, he may divert 
stream B after he has diverted stream A. — The 
rate of interest he obtains w'ould then fall from 
tAventy to ten per cent per annum. — The intro- 
duction of other individuals practising exchange 
of commodities and serAUces does not alter the 
essential features of the process. The isolated 
individual, in adding to his stock, selects the 
most profitable iiiA’estments known to Mm first, 
and so, on the AAdiole, does a number of indi- 
viduals holding private property and practising 
exchange. The only important difference lies 
in the fact that in the latter case the invest- 
ment and the profit are both reckoned by their 
value in money, instead of directly by the 
amount of labour expended and the amount of 
labour periodically saved, or amount of utility 
periodically gained. Consequently, in the 
highly organised modern community as Avell as 
in the case of the isolated individual, accumu- 
lation tends to cause a fall in the rate of 
interest, and if there w’ere no change in men’s 
knoAAdedge of j)rofitable investments, the rate 
could only be maintained or increased in face 
of accumulation by an increase of population 
proportionate to or greater than the increase of 
accumulated useful things. But men’s knoAv- 
ledge of profitable investments does not remain 
the same. Inventions are continually being 
made which either reveal new profitable invest- 
ments nnkiioAAm before, or reveal dii'ect methods 
of production wkich enable men to dispense 
with the additions to the accumulated stock 
which would otherwise have been profitable. 
Invention thus sometimes tends to raise the 
rate of interest, and sometimes, but probably 
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far more seldom, tends to lower it. The dis- 
covery of a practical method of applying steam 
power to locomotion is the stock example of an 
invention which caused a considerable pause in 
the doAvnward progress of the rate of interest by 
providing a new investment of enormous magni- 
tude. There is no such striking instance of the 
other kind of invention, hut the discovery of 
means of sending several telegi’aphie messages 
at once on the same wdre is a case. To this 
theory, which bases the determination of the rate 
of interest entirely on the productivity of the 
marginal investment, it is sometimes objected 
(e.y. by II, J. Davenport, Outlines of Economic 
Theory^ 1S96, § 114) that the demands for loans 
for consumption by spendthrift individuals, 
belligerent governments, and others, obviously 
affect the rate of interest. This is true enough, 
but it must not be forgotten that if B borrows 
and spends as income all that A saves, there is 
no accnm;ilation of capital. Borrowing for con- 
sumption or unproductive purposes tends to 
raise the rate of interest simply because the 
consumption tends to reduce the accumulation 
of capital, and therefore tends to make the rate 
of interest obtainable in the marginal productive 
investment higher than it would otlierwise be 
(see Inteeest). 

A high rate of interest, or, as it is more 
often elliptically expressed, “high interest,” 
does not necessarily mean that the aggregate 
amount received as interest is high, nor that 
individual interest -receivers are paid a large 
amount per head. It only means that the 
ratio of interest to principal is high. The im- 
portance of this ratio is obvious ; the annual 
return to be expected from fuidher savings is 
indicated by it. But the ratio between profits 
ill the narrower modern sense — i,e. the earnings 
of business management by the capitalist, or 
profits in the wide sense after deducting interest 
— and the capital of the profit-receiver is not of 
miicli importance, and little but vague general- 
ities can be laid down respecting it. As between 
trade and trade at the same time it will depend 
on the amoiiiit and value of the labour per- 
formed by the profit-receiver compared with the 
ainoiint of the capital required. The rate of 
profit, exclusive of interest, obtained by Adam 
Smith’s ‘ ‘ apothecary ” ( Wealth of Natiom, hk. 
i. cli. X. ) was high because the amount and the 
value of Ills labour w-ere large in proportion to 
Ms small stock of drugs. Marshall’s rolling- 
mill proprietor, on the other hand {Principles of 
Economy, Srd ed., 1895, vol. i. p. 691), obtains 
a low rate of profit, exclusive of interest, because 
in proportion to his enormous capital his labour 
is of little account. The same rule holds good 
of the rate of profit, exclusive of interest, in 
The same trade at different times, A large and 
well-paid portion of apothecaries’ labour ha^dng 
been taken over by medical men paid by lees, 
and the stock of drugs required having consider- 


ably increased, apothecaries’ profit has ceased to 
be “a bye- word denoting something uncom- 
monly extravagant.” The value of the labour 
of the capitalist "will vary in consequence of 
the same causes which bring about variations 
in wages (see Wages), Its amonnt varies with 
changes in the organisation of industry. The 
general introduction of the joint-stock com- 
pany system, for example, has reduced the 
average rate of XJroiit, both by throwing open to 
all competent persons certain labour formerly 
confined to capitalists, and thereby reducing the 
value of that labour, and by diminishing the 
amount of the labour performed by capitalists 
by handing over a portion of it to w'age-paid 
managers and others. (For Walker’s theory of 
profits see Rent op Ability.) 

A third element is sometimes said (e.g. by 
J. S. Mill, FfincipUs, II. xv. § 1) to be preseut 
in profits, viz. “compensation for risk.” Here 
we must distinguish between the profits of a 
single particular investment and the average 
profits obtained from a particular class of in- 
vestments. If every one calculated risks per- 
fectly accurately, and if chance of loss were 
generally reckoned as exactly counterbalancing 
an equal chance of gain, competition would so 
regulate the supply of capital that the successftil 
investments in the more risky classes would 
pay just enough, and no more than enough, to 
counterbalance the losses incurred in the un- 
successful investments. Each particular suc- 
cessful investment would bring in something 
w'hich might be called “ compensation for risk,” 
but the average of profits obtained from the 
whole class would contain no such compensa- 
tion. If, of course, it were generally recognised 
that a chance of loss outweighs an equal chance 
of gain, competition would so regulate the sup^fiy 
of capital that the riskier classes would return 
on the average somewhat higher xwofits than 
the less risky. There is, however, no evidence 
that this is the case. The probability is that 
the classes of investments which on the average 
return most to the investor are neither the 
very safest of all nor the very-riskiest, but the 
intermediate classes wfoich do not appeal either 
to timidity or to the gambling instinct. 

[A very complete bibliograxihy will he found in 
Bohm-Bawerk, Capital and Interest, a Critical 
History of Economical Theory, 1SS4, transl. by 
Smart, 1894, in the Index of the authors meiitioncfi 
in the work at the end of The volume. See also 
the authorities quoted in the text above and under 
Inteeest. , Marshall in Principles, vol. i. 3rd ed. 
bk. Yii. clis, vi.-Hii., deals with the remimeratioii 
of business management more completely than his 
predecessors. iWiesePs,Eatural .Value, transl. by 
Malloch 1893, shows how the main principles of 
the theory, of interest are independent of any 
particular social organisation.] E. c. ' 

. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. See 
art. on Balance Sheet,. in which refe,rence is 
made to the point under .Heading vii. 
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PEOf IT SHAKING is a mode of industrial 
remuneration under wliicli those employed re- 
ceive, besides their salary or wages, a stipu- 
lated proportion of the net profits of the year, 
either in cash or deferred advantages. This 
definition excludes cases A\diere an unfixed bonus 
is distributed, at the discretion of the employer, 
but this “^chrysalis stage” has not seldom led 
to profit-sharing proper. The amount of re- 
muneration received varies very greatly, but, 
in the majority of cases, is, roughly speaking, 
from 4 to 1 0 per cent of the wages of the year. 
Where the benefit is prospective, a definite 
share of the profits is either paid over to a 
provident fund against old age or sickness, or 
invested, on behalf of the workmen, in the 
shares of the employing company. Whatever, 
however, be the form it takes, the raison d'Ure 
of profit-sharing remains the same. The present 
time-wage system, it is contended, gives no 
incentive to the workman to work his best, 
while piece-work is often impossible, and, in 
any case, tends to an increase of quantity, at 
the expense of quality. By profit-sharing it is 
sought to enlist fthe interests of the workman 
on the side of the employer. A new source of 
profit is thus opened, which benefits labour, 
without diminishing the returns of capital. 
The sources of this profit spring from a reduc- 
tion in the waste of material, an improvement 
in the work done, economy in supervision, 
avoidance of strikes, a greater stability in the 
staff, and, lastly, from the enlistment, on the 
employer’s behalf, of the men’s best faculties — 
suggestions as to improvements and new pro- 
cesses being thereby obtained. If these claims 
be good, and they are advanced by practical 
men, who have made trial of profit-sharing, 
they afford an obvious answer to the argument 
that the system is unfair because the workmen 
do not share losses as well as p)rofits. A more 
formidable criticism is, that inasmuch as profits 
mainly depend on causes over which workmen 
have little control, it is illogical that they 
should enter into the calculation of wages. 
For this reason some economists would prefer 
what they term a PnoGnESsivE WAge 
but in any case there is room for a variety of 
systems. 

Profit-sharing was first adopted in England 
by Lord Wallscourt about 1832 ; the credit 
of its introduction ftito France, in 1842, is 
generally ascribed to a Frenchman, Leclaiee 
(g'.r.). In England the first notable trial of it 
was made by H. Briggs and Co. in 1865, at 
their Wliitv'ood collieries. The experiment 
^vas a failure, and after nine years the system 
was abandoned. Its introduction had been 
widely. blazoned abroad, and bad met with the 
w-arm approval of J. S. Mill, W. T. Thoekton, 
and H. Fawcett, hence its failure became 
equally conspicuous. It is to this, in great 
measure, that the little progi-ess made in the 


ensuing years must be ascribed. There had, 
hounver, been special hindrances at work in 
the Briggs ease. Before the introduction of 
profit-sharing, the relations between masters 
and men had been extremely strained, and a 
quarrel about the local trades union super- 
vening before mutual confidence had been 
established, created distrust of the system, 
both among the men and the shareholders. 
Among English firms that still continue the 
system, there is one, Messrs. Fox of Wellington, 
Somerset, which adopted it in 1866, but it was 
not till 1889-91 that the progress of the move- 
ment became rapid. During these three years 
profit-sharing w^as adopted by no less than fifty 
firms. Of individual cases of profit-sharing 
firms, among the more notable are : — 

1. South Metropolitan Gas Co., 3000 to 
3900 employees. 

2. Sir Joseph Whitworth and Co., engineer- 
ing works, Manchester, 2000 employees. 

3. Brush Electrical Engineering Co., 1010 
employees. 

4. Messrs. Cassell and Co., printers, 1150 
employees. 

5. Messrs. Clarke Nicholls and Coombe, 
confectionery manufacturers, London, 1200 
employees. 

6. Messrs. W^. and H. WTlls, Bristol, tobacco 
manufacturers, 1460 employees. 

In 1894 Mr.- Scliloss reported on 152 experi- 
ments, of -which 101 -were still being carried 
on ; only in 16 of the failures did he attribute 
the abandonment to dissatisfaction with the 
system. Upon the other hand, it is disappoint- 
ing to find that no great extension of the 
system appears to have taken place in subse- 
quent years, and that the important firm of 
Messrs. W'atson and Ylney, printers, have 
discontinued the system on the ground that 
“profits had not for some time allo-^ved pay- 
ment of bonus. ” 

The profit-sharing scheme of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Co. calls for special notice. 
It is an extension to the employees of the prin- 
ciple of the sliding scale, whereby the dividends 
are regulated by the price of gas ; any increase 
of the one involving a diminution of the other, 
and vice versa. The condition of acceptance of 
this bonus is -willingness to enter into a contract 
of service for a limited period not exceeding 
twelve months. The bonus percentages during 
the years 1890-1896 were 5, 5, 3, 4, 6, 6, ancl 
7J. In 1894 the percentage rate was increased 
on condition that one half of each man’s total 
bonus shall be invested in the company’s 
ordinary stock ; the other half being payable 
in cash annually as before. It ^vas already 
possible to leave the bonus on deposit 'with the 
company at 4 per cent. About 2500 profit- 
sharing stockholders held in 1397 stock to the 
market value of about £60,000, while there 
was a further sum of about £27,000 on deposit. 
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Tlie South Metropolitan Gas Act 1896 provides 
for the appointment of one or more directors, 
not exceeding three, by the profit - sharing 
employees. Such directors must, however, 
have been at least seven 3’ears in the constant 
employment of the cornpaii}?', and must have 
held for not less than twelve months not less 
than £250 worth of stock. For present 
arrangements see article on Co-paktneuship 
in Appendix. 

In all, it is estimated that there are at the 
present time nearly 100 firms practising profit- 
sharing, employing from 48,000 to 50,000 
persons. Besides these are such of the co- 
oj>erative productive societies as have intro- 
duced the S3^sterii, e.g, the Scottish Wholesale 
Society, the Hebdon Bridge Fustian Society, 
and the Leicester Boot and Shoemaker Society. 
It must, however, in fairness he admitted that, 
in spite of general motions passed at co-opera- 
tive congresses, the system does not seem 
greatly to commend itself to the rank and file 
of workmen co-operators (see “Co-operation and 
Profit-sliaring,” h}" B. Jones, Economic Journctl, 
vol. ii. p. 616). 

With respect to profit-sharing generall}", 
til ere is one remark of a disappointing character. 
Whereas it wars the expectation of its early 
advocates that a half-way house might thereb}^ 
be provided towards real industrial partnership, 
the profit-sliaring of to-day is, except in the case 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Co., hardly tend- 
ing ill this direction. Still, on whatever lines, 
the advance up to a certain point has been so 
great that it is natural to consider how far 
profit-sharing would admit of general extension, 
and thus serve to point the way to “industrial 
peace.” On this question the warning is needed 
til at nothing could be of more sinister omen to 
the future of profit-sharing than an indiscrimin- 
ate application of it by all sorts and conditions 
of employers. Seeing that the supply of un- 
skilled labour is generally in excess of the 
demand, the inevitable result would be that, in 
the absence of means such as trades unions to 
maintain a certain rate, wages would fall in 
proportion, so that what was gained with one 
hand would be lost with the other. Even at 
present, trades unionists are ready to suspect 
profit-sharing firms of mshing to bring down 
wages, and though generally this is altogether 
untrue, in one case a firm giving the high bonus 
of 26 per cent was found to be paying its work- 
men less than the recognised wage. Nothing 
could be more disastrous for profit-sharing than 
for such cases to niultipl^^. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that there are industries such 
as cotton-spinning, etc., in which interest on 
capital fi-xed in iiiachinery is the, chief element 
in cost price, and in ■which piece-work is especi- 
ally convenient, so that profit-isharing could 
give little new benefit to the employer. Still, 
within these limitations there is room for much 


development ; which, however, two influences 
may tend to retard. On the side of the 
employee, there is danger from the “new 
unionism ” ; on that of the employer, from the 
tendency of the time, which Mr. Goschen has 
noticed, for the shares in industrial partnerships 
to become divided among a great number of 
small proprietors. The attitude of leaders of 
working men such as Mr. Burt and Mr. G. 
Howell has, it is true been and is friendly to 
the movement, hut these men are strong “indi- 
vidualists,” and the new school of trades union 
leaders, who believe much in the action of the 
state and little in that of private individuals, 
will liardly view with favour a system which 
cannot hut tend, to some extent, to give work- 
men interests separate from those common to 
all fellow-workers in their trade. On the othei 
hand, the small investor, who has perhaps 
bought his shares in the open market at a high 
premium, and who is getting a return of not 
more than 5 per cent on the money laid out, 
may view with jealousy a system which at any 
rate appears to he intercepting some of the 
profits. Tlie conviction is forced upon one 
that only a strong chairman could have carried 
through the South Metropolitan Gas Co.’s 
scheme noticed above. However, there is little 
reason to fear but that there will be many worthy 
successors to the present profit-sharers, who have 
found by experience that “ it is twice bless’d ; it 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

[B. F. Schloss, Report on Profit-sharing, Board 
of Trade Labour Bepartment (c. 7458), 1894, 
contains an exhaustive history of British profit- 
sharing, with tabular statements of particulars. 
For most purposes this has superseded the previous 
Board of Trade Report of 1891. — It has been 
brought down to date in subsequent numbers of 
the Labour Gazette, Julj^ 1895, 1896, 1897, and 
Aug. 1898. — N. P. Gilman, Profit-sharing between 
Employer and Employed, London, 1889, 8vo. 
This is the leading general book on the subject in 
English. The French translation of Bbhmert’s Die 
Gewin7ibetheiligu7ig, Leipzig, 1878, 8vo, by A. 
Tromhert, -with a preface by C. Robert, Pains, 1888, 
Svo, brings down the elaborate German wurk to the 
later date. — Sedley Taylor, Profit-sharing hehvee^i 
Capital and Labour, London, 1884, 8 vo ; areiirint 
of essays which did much to arouse public interest 
on the subject. — T. Bushill, P^'ofii-sharing aiid the 
LoMur Question, London, 1893, Svo ; in part a 
reprint of evidence given before the Labour Com- 
mission, states the case from the side of a practical 
employer.- — D. F. Schloss, Methods of Industrial 
Rernim&ratio7i, London, 1893, 8 vo ; contains a very 
subtle and Etcute treatment of profit-sharing.^ — 
Among earlier notices of profit-sharing by 
Thornton, Mill, etc., maybe mentioned the first 
advocacy of it by Babbage in the chapter — “ a 
new system of : manufaeturlng -in his ivork 0-n 
the Ecommy :.of Machinery : and Manufacture, 
London, 1833, ' ',3rd . ed., Svo. - — Consult ' the 
quarterly Bulletin de la participation aux Leni- 
fices, .Paris, published by the association of French, 
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emi 3 loyers for tlie practical study of the question. 

< — The Quarterly Journal of Jjlconoriiics, Boston, 
vol. i. p. 232, contains an able article by Pu Aldrich 
directed against the principle of profit-sharing. — 
For methods of participation, consult Profit-sharing 
Precedents, London, 1S91, 8vo, by H. G. 
Bawson ; with regard to South Metropolitan Gas 
Co., see letter to Times of 2nd January 1897, 
from Mr. G. Livese}", and Eeports of Annual 
Meetings], H. E. n. 

PROFITS A PEEISTDRE. See Pilopeety, 
p. 230. 

PROGRESS, Influence of, on Value. 
One consequence of the economic advance of 
society is a disturbance in relative values. As 
these are proximately determined by the condi- 
tions of supply and demand, it is plain that 
changes may arise either on the side of demand or 
on that of supply. When population increases, 
and wants expand, demand becomes on the 
whole greater, though it is very unequally 
distributed, and, brought into relation with 
the conditions of supply, produces different 
effects. Raw produce being obtained under 
the law of Diminishing Retuens (g.v.), tends 
to rise in cost as larger amounts are needed. 
Manufactured goods, coining under the law^ of 
Inceeasing Retubns (<^.1/'.), rather tend to fall. 
Hence the first of the derivative laws of value, 
viz. that manufactured goods fall relatively to 
raw produce. Money being a product of mines, 
it follows that manufactures tend to fall in 
PpjOE as well as in Value. 

Within each of the two great groups just 
mentioned there are several subdivisions. Thus 
Adam Smith distinguishes between “three dif- 
ferent sorts of rude produce ” (bk. i. ch. xi.) ; 
the first, consisting of those things whose 
supply it is hardly possible to increase, may 
rise in value to any point to which effectual 
demand will ascend. Scarcity makes the value 
of such articles depend altogether on the 
demand. In a second class, where the power 
of industry in increasing supply is more 
effective, the value rises -with the cost of 
piroducing the most costly portion of the 
commodity, and more especially in the case 
of the chief articles of food, the movement of 
value is guided by that of population. Corn 
cannot exceed in value the purchasing power 
of the consumers. There is, therefore, an 
element of truth in the idea of Adam Smith 
and Gairnes, that corn oscillates about a fixed- 
value |)oint ( Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. xi. ; 
cp. Leading Principles, pt. i. ch. v. § 3), though 
the variations in the standard of living produce 
considerable fluctuations in this level (cp. 
Marshall, Principles, bk. vi. ch. xii. § 5). 
]\Ieat, again, rises from a very low point until 
Ic becomes much more valuable than grain. 

A further set of influences on the products 
of extractive industry comes from the varying 
portability of the articles. The value of such 


a com m odity as timber does not rise so rapidly 
with the progress of a new country, but it rises 
greatly all the world over in the course of 
centuries. 

Accessory products — such as hides and wool 
— have their values affected by those of the 
commodities with rvhicli they are closely con- 
nected. As meat rises, these accessory products 
tend to fall, but demand may be so increased 
as to raise both classes. 

Minerals stand somewhat apart. Though 
they are, strictly speaking, limited in supply, 
yet the discovery of fresh fields, and the great 
improvements in w^orking, tend on the whole 
to counterbalance the influence of scarcity so 
that, as against extractive products generally, 
they have not risen. In like manner manu- 
factures can be grouped into classes. Those in 
which the raw material forms a large part of 
the value would naturally tend to rise. Where 
machinery and invention have been most 
developed to meet extensive demand, the fall 
ought to be most conspicuous. But both 
circumstances are often conjoined — as in the 
case of the textiles consumed by the poorer 
classes — and in that case the latter element on 
the wdiole j)revails. Owing to the liigher value 
of special skill, the more finely-wrought products 
worked by hand tend to rise. 

The underlying conditions of increasing and 
diminishing returns are affected by the opening 
up of fresh sources of supiply through improve- 
ments in transport, and particularly by the 
expansion of foreign trade. In this latter case 
the results are that (1) imported products fall 
in value ; (2) raw produce exported tends to 
rise ; (3) manufactured exports tend, generally 
speaking, to fall. 

So far as regards the tempoi'ary fluctuations 
of the market, two sets of influences operate, 
viz. (1) the widening of the circle of exchanges, 
which tends to produce greater steadiness ; as 
exemplified in the infrequent occasions of 
famines in modern times, and (2) the gi’eater 
complexity of modern trading, wiiich makes 
values less stable. But there is no doubt that 
retail values are far steadier than formerly. 

The values of services are also affected in 
similar ways. Thus the tendency in recent 
years has been for unskilled labour to rise 
relatively to the lower forms of skill wiiich are 
easily and cheaply acquired. The higher forms 
of skilled w^ork depending on exceptional 
natural ability are, how^ever, affected by the 
absence of an adequate supply and by the 
greatly increased demand. Hence the value 
of such services is now higher than ever (see 
Wages, RTominal, and Real). 

[See Adam Smith, Wealth oj Nations, W, i. 
ch. xi.-— J. S. MiU, Principles, bk. iv. cli. ii.-— 
J. E. Gairnes, Leading Principles, pt, i. ch. v.— 
A. Marshall, Principles of Econcmiics (3rd ed. }, 
bk. vi. ch, xii. §§ 1-5.] c. f. b. 
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PEOC4RESSIYE TAXATION. See Tax.4- 

TioN ; Graduated Taxation. 

PEOGRESSIVE WAGE, a mode of industrial 
remuneration, under wliicli those employed 
receive, besides their time or piece-wage, a 
further premium or bonus in return for any 
efficiency shown by them beyond a specified 
degree. This premium may either vary accord- 
ing to the ability of the workman, or be a fixed 
sum after the defined standard has been reached. 
It may be given for the qnality or for the 
quantity of the work done, and the recipients 
of it may be either individual workmen or 
collective groups. The term was first employed 
by M. Paul Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, Esso.^ sut la, 
Tepciriiiio'ji dcs richesses et sw" la tendancs d U7ie 
moindre inecfalite des c 07 iditions, Paris, 1881, 
2nd ed. 1883, 3rd ed. 1888, 8vo, and is fully 
treated in ch. vi. and vii. of Schloss, Methods of 
Indusi/rial Remicnei'ation, London, 1892, 8vo. 
Mr. Schloss refers students of the subject to 
Ilapports et documents de la section d'^conomie 
sociale, Lyons, IS 89. h. E. E. 

PROMISSORY KOTE. By § 83 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act 1832, a promissory note 
is defined as an nnconditional promise in 
writing made by one person to another, signed 
by the maker, engaging to pay on demand, or 
at a fixed or determinable future time, a sum 
certain in money, to, or to the order of, a 
specified person or to bearer. And by § 85 
of that act, a promissory note may be made by 
two or more makers, and they may be liable 
thereon jointly, or jointly and severally, 
according to its tenor. 

By § 89 the provisions of the act relating to 
bills apxfiy, vdth the necessary modifications, 
to notes, the maker of a note corresponding 
with the acceptor of a bill, and the first indorser 
of a note corresponding with the drawer of an 
accepted bill payable to drawer’s order. Protest 
of a dishonoured foreign note is, however, un- 
necessary. 

A note made in the United Kingdom must 
bear an impressed ad valorem stamp. The 
Stamp Act of 1891 defines the term “promis- 
sory note” for its own purposes in somewhat 
wider language than the act above cited, so 
that mstnimeiits which would not be called in 
commerce promissory notes may require to be 
stamped as such, as for instance promises to 
pay out of a particular fund or on a con- 
tingency. 

[See Chalmers on Bills of Exchange, ed. 4, and 
Byles on Bills of Exchange, ed. 15.] ■ M. D. c. 

"See Banking, Bank Rote ; Bill op Exchange. 

The usual form of a promissory note made by 
a single individual is as follows 

Due 4th July 1897. ■ ■ ■ 

London, 1st January 1897. 

. ' Six months (or any other time) after' date I 
promise to pay (here insert name of the person to 


whom the debt is due) or order five hundred 
pounds value received. 

Signed, A. B. 

(The name of the maker of the note.) 

■ PEOMISSUM. A fine or levy offered in lieu 
of personal service and taken as part of a scutage 
or aid. Scutagium Fromissum occurs in the 
Bed Booh of the Exchequer for the composition 
of non-effective tenants towards the levy for tlie 
scutage of Toulouse (1159). Hence promissum 
became a term for a scidagitim or other feudal 
levy, which was said to be promised or com- 
pounded for in advance by the tenant. When 
the composition for scutages and military services 
became general, the word naturally became 
obsolete (see Knight’s Service). a. e. s. 

PEOMOTEE. The word is generally used to 
denote one who is connected with floating joint- 
stock companies by procuring the assistance of 
brokers and undervTiters to arrange for the issue 
of shares, and by forming the first board of 
directors. His connection with the company 
usually ceases with the commencement of its 
business career, but the tendency of recent 
decisions and legislation has been towards fixing 
the promoter vfith some greater degree of re- 
sponsibility towards the shareholders. The 
inception of a public company frequently offers 
to the promoter the opportunity of securing 
large profits at the expense of the future share- 
holders, and this opportunity has been, in many 
instances, so unscrupulously used as to bring 
the office into great disrepute. But his 
functions, properly exercised, are both legitimate 
and useful, and have played an important part 
in the growth of joint-stock enteiqn’ise. 

R. WL B. 

PEOMPT. The date of payment under a 
contract of sale. In certain trades, goods sold 
under a “ fomteen days prompt,” or two or 
three months prompt, may be taken up earlier 
upon payment, but are at the latest to be paid 
for at the time indicated. B. wl b. 

PEOPEETY. 

Property, the Eiaht of, p. 22S ; I. Wliat is meant by 
the Right of Property, p. 223 ; II. Restrictions on the 
Right of Property, p. 229 ; (a) Right of Possession, 
p. 229 ; (5) Right of Enjoyment, p. 229 ; (c) Right of 
Alienation or Disposition, p. 230; III. Divisibility of 
the Right of Property, p. 230 ; (a) Servitmles or 
Easements, p. 230 ; (?>) Pledge or Mortgage, p. 280 ; It . 
Origin of the Right of Property, p. 230 ; V. Grounds 
on which the Right of Property has been Justified, 
p. 231 ; YL Real and Personal Estate, p. 233. 

Bbopebtt, the Right of.— -I. What is 
meant hj the Bight of Froperty,--Tm right of 
property is described , by Professor Holland in 
his Jurisprudence as an extension of the power 
of a person over portions of the physical world. 
Tn ' its inimary sense . the .proprietary right has 
' reference to some material, object. . Further, it 
; is' .what jurists term a right in rem,— that is, a 
. right available against all persons other than the 
'.one invested with the right, like the right to 
life or to reputation, as distinct from a right in 
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personam , — that is, a right available only against 
some particular individual or individuals, such 
as a right arising out of contract. ■ Thus the right 
of property is on its negative side a right vrhich 
one person has to prevent every other person 
from meddling with a given material object. 
A correlative duty not to meddle vuth that 
object is imposed on every person other than 
the proprietor. For this reason Kant has 
observed that a man alone in the world could 
not be proprietor of anything, for there would 
be nobody to exclude from dealing with material 
objects. On its X->ositive side the right of 
property does not readily admit of exact 
dehiiition. It may be described as the amj)lest 
right of dealing -with a material object known 
to the law. It may thus be distinguished from 
the right of possession, the pHma facie right 
not to be disturbed, which the law recognises 
in him who actually has, and means to exercise 
control over, a thing, although he may have no 
legal title to it. More definitely the right of 
ownership may be said to include a right of 
possession, a right of enjoyment, and a right 
of disposition or alienation. But the significa- 
tion of the term proinietary right is often ex- 
tended by lawyers, and still more by the public, 
to include a variety of rights to which no 
material object corresponds, or which are only 
available against specific parties, but which 
have an exchange value and admit of pecuniary 
estimation, A recent English statute makes 
it larceny to abstract electricity belonging to 
another man, thus acknowledging that force 
as distinct from matter may become’ an object 
of X)roperty in the fullest sense. We call such an 
‘‘incorporeal hereditament” as an advowson, 
property, though it is merely the right to ap}3oint 
to an office of a certain kind. We call a fran- 
chise, such as the right to hold a fail' or market, 
property (see Fairs and Markets ; Market 
AS Place oe Sale) We apply the same term 
to various monopoly rights, such as copyright, 
a patent right, or a right to use a xiarticular 
trade mark (see Copyright ; Patent ; Trade- 
iiARK), though these are merely powders of 
liinderiiig others from doing certain things. 
The right to have a contract x>erformed, as well 
as the right to recover damages for a breach of 
contract or for a civil injury sustained, are by 
English lawyers termed Choses in Action, 
and ranked under fhe head of personal pro- 
piu'ty. So likewise are shares in a joint-stock 
company, which are really nothing more than 
rights to receive certain sums of money and to 
exercise certain rights under certain conditions. 
Ill ox’dinaiy conversation w'e speak of the Good- 
will and the book debts of a business (see 
Debt) as iiroperty. In these and in other in- 
stances that might be cited w'e include in the 
term property everything which has pecuniary 
value. It is xiroperty in this extended sense 
ox which we are thinking when we discuss the 


advantages or disadvantages of the institution. 
It is property in this extended sense which 
forms the object of economic study. Property 
in this wider sense, however, rests on property 
in the narrower sense, the exclusive control of 
|)articular material objects by particular in- 
dividuals. On the other hand, certain material 
objects such as air and running w'ater have 
I commonly been held incapable of appropria- 
I tion. Wild creatures — beast, fowd, and fish 
— are not objects of property so long as 
they remain in their wdld state. They 
admit of property only wffien they have been 
killed or tamed. Plence the enactment in 
so many countries of laws intended to protect 
the monopoly of sport (see Gaime Laws). 
Other classes of material objects have been re- 
garded by particular legal systems as at least 
incajiable of ^irivate ownership). Under the 
Koman law consecrated buildings and places of 
interment and the walls and gates of cities 
were so regarded. Roads, harbours, the beds 
of rivers, and the use of their banks, were also 
withdrawn from pirivate owmership and termed 
public things. Similar restrictions of the range 
of private ownership may be found in modern 
systems, and it is frequently debated among 
ourselves whether public authorities should not 
have a nionopxoly of certain undertakings. It 
may he noted that there is nowdiere any pire- 
eise legal definition of a material object. 

II. liestrictions on the Eight of Froperty , — 
The exercise of the rights above said to be 
comprised in the proprietary right, is not, liow^- 
ever, unlimited. Thus {a) as regards the right 
of possession, the proprietor, without giving up 
his property, may legally deprive himself of 
control over it to a greater or lesser extent, for 
a longer or shorter time, and then he remains 
bound by his owm act. The owner of a house 
has no right to live in it "when he has let it to 
a tenant. The owner of a watch has no right 
to take it out of the keeping of the pawnbroker 
to whom he has pledged it. 

(&) As regards the right of enjoyment, the 
jus utendi et ahutendi, the right of getting 
whatever profit or pleasure can be got out of 
the object of property, the proprietor is again 
restricted in various ways. In the first place 
tlie state may take, by way of taxation, an un- 
defined proportion of property or of the income 
arising from property. The state reserves to 
itself the right of buying compulsorily any 
property which may be necessary for the public 
service, and it confers this right upon various 
corporations, such as railway companies. In 
the second place, restraints are imposed on 
the proprietor’s use of Ms property in order 
to prevent his injuring his fellow- citizens. 
The principle of these restraints is expressed 
in the maxim, Sic titerc tuo ui alienum 
non laedas (So use your ovm as not to injure 
what is another’s), but its apjilication is more 
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restricted tlian this statement would suggest. 
A man may do many things with his own 
property which interfere with the interests or 
enjoyment of other persons, l^evertheless there 
are limits to his freedom in this respect. Thus 
a proprietor may not accumulate upon his 
premises nuisances dangerous to life and health. 
He may not discharge unlimited quantities of 
smoke from his chimneys. He may not keej) 
buildings which overhang a thoroughfare in a 
rickety and dangerous condition. He may not 
expose in his windows writings or pictures 
which outrage decency. He may not cany on 
dangerous or offensive trades, such as the 
manufacture of explosives or manures, save 
under the conditions prescribed hy law. Simi- 
larly a man may not drive his horse and cart 
at a dangerous speed or discharge his gun in a 
public thoroughfare. In the third place, where 
the object of property is a sentient being, the 
owner’s power of inflicting pain has been limited 
by the most civilised systems of law. Thus 
under the emperors the Eoman law came by 
degrees to protect the slave from being killed 
or tortured by his master, and in several 
countries at the present day gross and wanton 
cruelty to animals is a punishable offence. 

(c;) The right of alienation or disposition has 
at difFereiit times been subject to dilFerent 
restrictions. The power of alienation in the 
owner’s lifetime, is restricted generally in 
French Law, and as regards English Law, was 
curtailed with reference to an important species 
of property by the strict feudal law of entail. 
Lastly, certain acts of alienation have been 
rendered illegal as contrary to public policy 
(see Entail, Law of). 

AYhen this country is neutral in a war it is 
an olfence for a British citizen to supply either 
belligerent with ships, arms, or military stores 
of any kind. The law did not fomierlj enforce 
a conveyance of English land, and does not now 
enforce the transfer of an English ship — to an 
alien. Similar examples of restramts upon 
alienation might be multiplied. 

Again, the testamentary power arose at a 
comparatively late period of history, and has 
often been naiTowly limited. We are told that 
at Athens even the childless man could not 
dispose of his estate hy will until the time of 
Solon’s legislation, 594 B.c, The testamentary 
power is said to have been flrst recognised in 
Eomo hy the law of the Twelve Tables, 
450 B.c. Even in the later Eoman law 
children who liad been disinherited without 
cause could recover part of the estate by the 
querela de tesiamento inofficioso (plaint of an 
iindutiful will). Early English law similarly 
recognised tlie claims of the family. Later 
in the middle ages the testamentary power 
over land was restricted by the institution of 
entails. In modern times the feeling that the 
estate belongs to the family rather than to its 


head, and the revolutionary abhorrence of 
PinMOGENiTUBE, pToduced the clauses in the 
Code Naq)oUon which limit the power of testa- 
mentary disposition to one- third of the estate 
if the testator has two children ; to one-fourth 
if he has three, and so on in j)i’opoi‘tioii, 
and similar provisions are found in all con- 
tinental systems of law. Even where there are 
no children the Code NapoUon reserves a portion 
of the estate to surviving parents (see Be- 
quest, POAVER of). 

III. Divisibility of the Right of Property . — 
The right of property is to a certain extent 
divisible. An instance of this divisibility is 
seen in the extraordinary number of interests 
which English law has allowed to be created 
with reference to the same j)iece of land. 
Another instance, common to all civilised 
systems, is found in jura in re aliena, rights held 
by one person over the property of another 
independently of the owner’s consent, and 
available not only against him hut against all 
third parties. These rights fall under two 
principal heads — {a) what the Eomans called 
Seuvitude, and we call easements (see Ease- 
ment) or profits CL prendre — rights to use or 
enjoy another man’s land for a particular pur- 
pose, e.g. to Avalk or ride across it, to receive a 
stream of water across it, to dig turf or gravel, 
and so forth ; (&) the right of pledge or mort- 
gage, the right of a creditor to whom property 
has been pledged or mortgaged to keep it until 
he has been paid, and in case of default to sell 
it or to foreclose, and himself become the owner. 

lY. Origin of the Right of Property . — Such 
being in outline the right of property, we have 
next to consider how this right came into 
existence. The original motive power of appro- 
priation Avas undoubtedly the blind instinct to 
live and to enjoy. Ho question of moral right 
or of public expediency would have occurred to 
a primitive saAxrge in Avant of food or shelter. 
The idea of moral or legal right to property 
came later hy a gi'adual evolution. The early 
forms of property have, in our own time, attracted 
the attention of lawyers, historians, and econo- 
mists. Much curious information has been 
collected, but none of the theories yetpropouiided 
can he taken as fully proA^ed. It is a very 
general opinion that some form of joint owner- 
ship preceded the appearance of full individual 
property. That in early times the family rather 
than any of its members was regarded as the 
real proprietor seems to he established. The 
theory of the Adllage community in the east and 
in the west, so attractively set forth by Maine, 
has been reduced to uncertainty by recent 
criticism. Fustel de Coulanges, Seebohm, 
and Baden Powell have shown that the evidence 
infaA’our of what is known as the ‘ ‘ mark system ” 
in western Europe, and of the village com- 
munity in .India, is 'by no means conclusive 
(see Y'illage CoAiMUN.mEs). In, the higher 
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stages of progress individual ]3roperty appears, 
as well as in the most civilised states, ancient 
and modern, all but universal. 

V. Grounds on loMch the Might of Progoerty 
has heen Justified. From early times tire 
advisability of inaintaining the right of indi- 
vidual property has been called in q_uestion. 
It is obvious to every reflecting person that, 
even under the best legal systems yet devised, 
property is often acquired and distributed in 
unsatisfactory ways. Whilst some attain wealth 
by mere luck or by sheer dishonesty, many 
with fair industiy and ability cannot gain a 
modest competence. Some are corrupted by 
the superfluity of their possessions, and others 
are dwarfed and embittered by privation. 
Children inherit the condition of their parents — 
the riclies which they have not earned and the 
penury wdiich they have not deserved. And as 
wealth is the most potent instrument of acquir- 
ing more Avealth, these abuses and inequalities 
do not disappear. At some periods of history 
they have groAvn more and more grievous through 
a long lapse of years. At other periods, like 
our own, they are in process of abatement, but 
so slowly that ardent and enthusiastic reformers 
lose patience. It is easy, therefore, to under- 
stand the philosophical criticisms of the prin- 
ciple of private property Avliich begin with the 
Eepiiblic of Plato if not earlier. And since the 
desires of man are unbounded and the return 
to his labour is commonly meagi'e, it is equally 
easy to understand how the arguments of 
students have found at times a powerful response 
in the passions of the multitude, and how, 
Avhenever old moral traditions have been shaken, 
or the heavy pressure of authority has been 
diminished, there begins a more or less disguised 
war against property. Yet the instinct of 
property is so deeply rooted in human nature, 
and the benefits of the institution are on the 
whole so gi-eat, that it has never wanted philo- 
sophical defenders. The communism of Plato 
was combated by Aristotle in a brief passage of 
the Politics, which contains many of the best 
arguments since used on that side of the con- 
troversy. Aristotle points out that AAdiat is 
common property is no man’s care ; that prWate 
property is inexpressibly SAA^eet to man ; that the 
abolition of private property, far from destroying 
selfishness, merely deprives men of the poAver 
of doing unselfish things. The Romans, an 
eminently practical and acquisitive people, 
Avere too busy in getting and spending to 
trouble themselves seriously as to the speculative 
grounds on which the acquisition of Avealth 
could be justified. The Christians of the first 
age passed rapidly to the other extreme of 
feeling. They regarded this Avorld simply as 
the thoroughfare to the next, and asceticism 
here as the best AA^ay of meriting bliss hereafter. 
They also felt a sincere and profound compas- 
sion for the poor and helpless, Avhose claims had 


been but slenderly considered in the inagniflcent 
Roman empire. These feelings lost riiucli of 
their intensity as the Christian chureli came to 
comprise a greater number of ordinary people, 
and finally became a state church to Avliich all 
had to render outAvard submission. But the 
doctrines of the early Fathers Avere transmitted 
to the canonists (see Canon Laav ; FxVthers, 
The, their Economic Teach inc and Influ- 
ence). They seem to have regarded comniunity 
of goods as the ideal order of society, private 
property as a necessary evil of the actual 
world to he mitigated and atoned for by 
bountiful alms, trade as an occupation hardly 
compatible with the character of a devout 
Christian, and the receipt of interest for the 
use of money as altogether sinful. These 
principles could never be applied Avith logical 
severity. They could not even restrain the 
clergy from acquiring immense Avealth. With 
the restoration of order in Europe the accumula- 
tion of riches began once more, and with the 
renaissance the spirit of enjoyment greAV 
stronger. The ideas Avhicli peiwaded the Canon 
LaAv became obsolete, and the theory of property 
Avas again considered Avithout reference to theo- 
logical prepossessions. In the philosophy of 
the 17 th century the institution of property Avas 
justified upon gi’ounds of a much more artificial 
character. Hobbes held that in the state of 
nature which preceded civil society, every man 
had an equal right to all things, i.e. to take 
what he could, hut that this, like other natural 
rights, Avas surrendered at the making of the 
social compact, and that all subsequent rights 
of property OAve their existence to the Avill of 
the ciAul power. The right of property Avoiild 
thus ultimately rest on the Social Contract 
from AAiiich the civil poAver clraAA^s its authorit}". 
But the social contract is noAv admitted to be a 
mere philosophical figment for which there is 
no historical eAddence. Locke argued that, since 
every man has a natural right to his own person, 
he has a natural right to the fruits of his 
labour, and on this argument he rests liis 
defence of prWate property. But this justifica- 
tion Avould not extend to property Avhich Avas 
not the result of the proprietor’s labour. Even 
if Ave put aside the case of property obtained by 
gift or bequest, Ave shall find it impossible to 
say hoAV much of the product in the complicated 
modern process of production is to be ascribed 
to the laliour of any one of the persons employed. 
But Avorse still, to say that property in the 
work of our hands is sanctioned by the law of 
nature amounts only to telling us that it is 
just, not Avhy it is just. J. J. Roxtsseah in his 
Social Ocnitmct adopted a theory of property 
resembling that expounded by Locke. But in 
his later Avorks he condemned the institution 
of private property altogether. Apparently he 
was led' .to this conclusion by,' Ills ^belief that all 
men are naturally good and reasonable, and if 
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left to tliemselves would easily and peaceably 
satisfy their simple wants. The savage state 
lie believed to be one of virtue and happiness, 
and civilisation lie regarded as the cause of evil 
and misery. Private proiierty, at once the 
eitect and the condition of civilisation, he 
therefore assailed as pernicious. Upon this 
theme he expressed himself with all his fervid 
eloquence, and he found a numerous public to 
spnpathise with his declamations. A crowd of 
writers, inferior in genius but equally daring, 
helped to difhise his doctrines. Their influence 
was distinctly felt in the French revolution. 
Pfousseau is the inspirer of nearly all the 
anarchist and cominuiiist movements of the 
19 th century. Even the socialists, though 
they have dropped some of his first prin- 
ciples and have adopted some of the con- 
clusions of modern science, have iidierited 
no small portion of his spirit. Beiitham 
justified private property on a more solid 
ground — on its expediency, or tendency to 
contribute to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Property, he said, was a 
basis of expectation. The recognition of pro- 
perty enabled a man to project himself into the 
future and to woidt for remote ends, thus 
benefiting others as well as himself. The late 
Professor Green, in his Frinciples of Folilical 
Obligation^ defends the institution of private 
property on the ground that it is necessaiy to 
the free development of the individual which is 
the common interest of society. This argument 
again rests on expediency — not in Bextham’s 
sense of iiappiness but iii the sense of the 
development of character in the citizen, who is 
assumed to be working for the common good. 

It is on expediency again that the question 
to what extent certain special classes of under- 
takings, such as railways, waterworks, gas- 
works, drainage works, etc., ought to be the 
property of public bodies, is advocated. The 
advantages of holding by the Municipality, 
and possible liberality of treatment of the in- 
habitants, are compared with the more econo- 
mical management when the works remain 
private propert}/. 

The best argument for the institution of 
private property is the impossibility of finding 
any other principle to take its place. Self- 
interest is not, and should not be, the only 
motive to labour, but it is a motive which no 
experienced person will be ready to dispense 
w’ith as unnecessary. A series of experiments, 
now extending over two thousand years, has 
shown that even voluntary communism, includ- 
ing only those who feel a vocation, is an un- 
natural state which cramps and at length 
deadens human energies. A compulsory com- 
nmiiisiii embracing all the idle, the incapable, 
and the selfish would be a still more disastrous 
failure. At the present day the ideal of Com- 
munism (q.v,) has iiiade way for that- of Social- 


ism (q.v.). The socialist proposes to vest all the 
means of production in the state, and to render 
them henceforth incapable of private acquisi- 
tion. All members of the community would 
receive either Avages or a pension from the state, 
and this AAmuld remain their priAmte property, 

■ which they might either spend or save at plea- 
sure. Competition having come to an end, 
the scale of AA^ages and pensions AAmuld be fixed 
by the state. Private property Avould thus 
continue to exist, although in an attenuated 
form. The criticisms brought against com- 
munism do not apply AAdth equal force to 
socialism, but it may still be doubted AA'hether 
any socialist scheme affords that scope to the 
instincts of enjoyment and accumulation AA^hich 
it is desirable that thej^ should have. Under 
such a system no man could better his condi- 
tion or transmit any advantages to his children. 
He could never feel secure that his condition 
Avould not suddenly be made worse by a vote 
of the majority. The affection Avitli Avliich the 
proprietor regards his oAvn house or his oaaui 
field Avould be impossible to one who could 
ncA^er by any chance be anything but a lodger 
and a day-labourer. The property of the 
socialist citizen, like that of the poorest class 
in our actual society, Avould hardly extend 
beyond the necessary food and clothes and fur- 
niture. That the distribution of Avealth made 
by an average legislature AA^ould be really fairer 
than that Avhich is noAv brought about by 
circumstances is extremely doubtful. That 
anything short of a permanent reign of terror 
Avould make energetic and ambitious natm'es 
acquiesce in it seems most unlikely. Such 
natures are in a minority and might be extir- 
pated, but then AAdiat aa^ouM become of progress 
and ciAdlisation ? But tliere is little fear of the 
final preA'alence eA^en of Socialism. Revolu- 
tions may despoil one class to enrich another, 
hut the Auctorious party is made up of hmnan 
beings AAith passions like those of the A^anquished. 
The French peasant to-day is certainly not less 
greedy of gain, nor less attached to his patri- 
mony, than the French sdgnmr of three hundred 
years ago. On the other hand, the distribution 
of Avealth may be improved Avithout the aboli- 
tion, total or partial, of private property. The 
improvement of laAV, the spread of education, 
the grcAAdh of co-operation, the accumulation 
of capital, and the fall of, interest tend to raise 
the average of AA^ell-being and security. If this 
process be not interrupted by rash social experi- 
ments or fierce social convulsions, it may lead 
to the most beneficent results. 

[For a discussion of the nature of the right of 
property, see HoilancI, Jurisjyrudcnce, pt. ii. ch. 
xi., and the authorities llierein referred to; for 
the iuA'estigatiou of the early forms of property, 
see Maine’s Avorks, especially Ancient Lave and 
Village ' Oommimiiics in the Fast and Tfesjf. — 
Laveleye, FroprUte Frimiiive (translated into 
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English as Primitive Property by Marriott, Lon- 
don, 1878 ; into German, under title of Das TJrei- 
genthum, by Prof. Biiclier, Leipzig, 1879), with 
instances as to holdings supplied by himself (see 
article on ft. db Laveleye.) — Fustel de Coulanges, 
Origin of Property in Land . — Seebohm, English 
Village Community . — Baden-Pow^ell, Land Ten- 
ures and. Land Revenue Systems of British India 
and the Indian Village Community ; — On the 
theoretical grounds of right of property see 
riobbes, Leviathan. — Locke, Civil Government. — 
Proudhon, Systeme des Contradictions Bconomiques 
ou Philosophie de la Misere, etc. — Rousseau, 
(Euvres. — Bentham, Theory of Legislation by 
Dumont. — Green, Principles of Political Ohliga- 
iion . — Duke of Argyll, Unseen Foundations of 
Society. — Bonax, Philosophy and Political 
Economy, and the literature of political phil- 
osophy aud of socialism generally.] 

VI. Real and Personal Estate. — The distinc- 
tion between real estate and personal estate is 
the most important division of things in English 
law. It corresponds roughly to the division 
betwmen things immovable and things mov- 
able in Roman law. But the correspondence 
is not exact. Real estate consists of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, but it does not 
comprise all interests in land. Thus, an estate 
for a term of years is personalty whilst an 
estate for life is realty. This is due to the fact 
that estates for a term of years 'ivere hardly 
known at the time wdien the law of real 
property first took a definite shape. Moreover 
the progress of civilisation has pjroduced ne'w 
forms of property which can hardly be termed 
movable or immovable, and which have been 
included under the head of personal estate. 
Patents, trade marks, and cop 3 ndghts are 
regarded as personalty. Shares in a partnership 
or a joint-stock company are personal estate, 
how-ever much land the partnership or the 
company may hold. When a sale of land has 
been agreed upon the land is regarded by the 
ia-w as personalty, whilst money which, by 
agreement, is to be laid out on land becomes 
realty. Thus there is no broad and clear dis- 
tinction between real and personal estate. The 
origin of the distinction lies in a difference of 
procedure. Actions were formerly distinguished 
as real and personal. Real actions were those 
ill which the very thing {res) in dispute could 
be recovered. Personal actions wmre those in 
wdiicli no more than pecuniary compensation 
could be obtained. Rut, practically, land was 
the only thing which could bo recovered in kind, 
and so land became known as realty (see 
ClIATTEIi). 

[See Williams, Principles of the Lam of R.eal 
mid Personal Property. — Digby, Histm'y of the 
Law of Real Property. — Markby, Elements of 
Lair, §§ ] 28, 129.] f. c. m. 

PROPERTY TAX., See Taxation. 

PSOPiqS Y ARBITRIOS, the proceeds of 
local Spanish excises and rents derived from 
immieipal pasture -lands and tenements, such 


as inns and stalls in the markets. They 
were applied to the expenses of police, public 
instruction, and repair of bridges. They gener- 
ally left a considerable surplus, wfiiich in times of 
need became an object of taxation by the state. 

[Canga Arguelles, Diccionario de Hacienda 
(London, 1826).] E. ca. 

PEOPORTIOXAL TAXATION. See Taxa- 
tion. 

PROPRIETOR. See Peopeety. 

PROSPECTUS, the name for a notice calling 
the attention of the public to the issue of any 
stock or shares, or debentoes or other securities. 
It is generally accompanied by a form of applica- 
tion for the use of persons who are willing to 
subscribe, and gives jjarticulars as to the amount 
issued, the security offered, and other matters 
which intending subscribers may wish to know. 
If it is intended to apply for a quotation on the 
London stock exchange, the rules of that institu- 
tion require the prospectus to be publicly adver- 
tised, and in the case of an issue of the shares 
or debentures of a limited company, they also 
require the company’s memorandum of associa- 
tion to accompany the prospectus. 

The persons under whose authority a prospectus 
is published are under general rules of law^ liable 
for fraudulent or recklessly untrue statements 
contained in the same, aud if the prospectus refers 
to the shares or debentures of any company 
registered under the Companies Acts, the requhe- 
ments of the Companies Act 1867, § 88, and the 
Directors’ Liability Act 1890 (as to which see 
Dieectors, Legal Duty op), must he complied 
with. The responsibilities imposed by the first 
named act falls on the “ promoters, directors, aud 
officers of the company knowingly issuing” the 
prospectus, but the provisions of the Directors’ 
Liability Act 1890 (see Promoter), with reference 
to prospectuses, affect a much larger circle of 
persons, viz. “every person who is a director of 
the company at the time of the issue of the 
prospectus or notice, and every person who, 
having authorised such naming of him, is named 
in the prospectus or notice as a director of the 
company . . . and every promoter of the company 
and every person who has authorised the issue 
of the prospectus or notice.” 

Some of the continental statutes make the 
issue of a prospectus, containing certain specified 
particulars, compulsory in certain events. Thus 
the Italian “ Codice di Commercio,” in the case of 
the public issue of shares in a company (§§ 129 
and ISO), requires a prospectus giving particulars as 
to the objects of the company, its capital, its memor- 
andum of association, the share of profits re.serven 
to promoters to be submitted to each subscriber for 
shares, and signed by him unless he signs the draft; 
articles of the company, and in a similar w^ay 
German company law requires the form of applica- 
tion, in which (in the case of an issue of shares 
not entirely taken over by the promoters of the 
company), intending shareholders subscribe, to 
contain a nnmbei' of prescribed particulars con- 
cerning the formation and the constitution of the 
company (German Mercantile Code, § 209 c.). 
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The German Borsengesetz of 1896 makes a 
prospectus compulsory in the case of any issue of 
securities intended to he introduced on any German 
stock exchange, excepting, however, the govern- 
ment stock of the German empire and the German 
states, and provides, that any such prospectus 
must contain information sufliciently explicit to 
enable the public to form an opinion as to the 
value of the security offered for subscription ; 
the same statute also provides that the authors of 
any such prospectus are to he liable for wilful or 
reckless misstatements, or wilful or reckless omis- 
sions (Borsengesetz, §§ 38 and 43). The discussions 
of, and the evidence taken hy the imperial com- 
mission, on whose recommendation the statute in 
question was passed, were published and contain 
valuable information on the subject. E. s. 

PROTECTION, AND Peotectiye System. 
Like the opposed expression Free Trade, the 
word ‘‘protection” has acquired a somewhat 
narrow historical meaning. It is used to denote 
the policy of encouraging native industries by 
the use of bounties, or by the imposition of 
higher duties on foreign productions. Though 
in its essence the same as the older Mercantile 
System, whose place it has occupied, its form 
is altered to suit the changed conditions of 
modern times, and to meet the criticisms passed 
on mercantilism by the school of Adam Smith. 
Protectionist WTiters lay less weight on the ad- 
vantage of retaining the precious metals, and 
more on the benefits to production that are the 
outcome of their policy. Another new element 
is the higher value attached to future develop- 
ment in contrast with present gain. To build 
up great national industries even by the sacrifice 
of utility on the part of existing consumers, is 
regarded as the normal course in a well- 
managed state. The general tendency towards I 
the extension of governmental activity furnishes | 
an additional presumption in favour of the I 
regulation of foreign trade in the interests of 
national industry. There are, in addition, 
special cases where the ordinary arguments for 
commercial liberty lose their force (see Free 
Trade), and these are embodied in the pro- 
tectionist theory. Thus regarded, protection 
may be truly said to have existed for little 
more than a century. Its earliest effective 
appearance in a general statement is prob- 
ably in the famous Report on Mamifactnres 
(1791) of the American statesman, Alexander 
Hamilton. For Europe, the ivars accom- 
panying the progress of the French revolution 
mark the starting-point of the modern pro- 
tective system which was exemplified in the 
measures adopted by Napoleon I. 

In common with all systems of economic 
policy, protection springs from a set of condi- 
tions, sentiments, and beliefs. Just as the 
mercantile doctrine naturally followed from 
the historic conditions and theoretic views of 
the 16th century, as Laissez-faire was the 
product of the doctrines and economic facts of 


pre-revolutionary France, and the Manchester 
School arose from the circumstances and the j 
economic theories of 19tli- century England, ■ 
so has the protective system been power- 
fully aided by continued warfare. The need 
for maintaining economic independence, the 
danger of an “invasion” of foreign goods, the 
“tribute ” paid to foreign producers from whom 
goods are purchased — such are well - known 
protectionist pleas which shoiv by their form :■ 
that they have originated in a time of inter- 
national conflict. But wider and deeper than 
this militant feeling is the sentiment of 
nationality. To exalt a particular country « 

without reference to the interests of other 
nations is the avowed object of the system of 
protection. It claims, as in the title of List’s ! 
work, to be the national system in contrast to 
the cosmopolitanism of the Physiocrats and V 
Adam Smith. To the loyal citizen the I 

promotion of native industry and economic | 

interests seems a duty nearly as imperative as | 

the defence of the national territory against \ 

invasion. Protection is thus one side or aspect 
of national sentiment, influenced indeed by a 
special bias. 

The close affinity of the protective doctrine 
to the feeling of nationality is evidenced by the 
large intermixture of political considerations in 
the ablest arguments presented in its support. 
Some of the most plausible contentions of Carey 
and List are those in which the economic 
element is absent, or subordinate to the 
political one. The advantages of diversified 
industry, of husbanding national resources, or 
of maintaining certain industries that would 
disappear under Free Trade are not believed 
to be mainly economic. They belong rather to 
those higher parts of national life that the 
mere economist is supposed to neglect. “Pro- 
tectionists ” — as J. S. Mill has forcibly said — 

“ often reason extremely ill, but it is an injustice 
to them to suppose that their protectionist creed 
rests on nothing superior to an economic 
blunder ; many of them have been led to it 
much more by consideration for the higher 
interests of humanity than by purely economic 
reasons” {Prmdples, bk. v. ch. x. § 1). 

But though patriotism is undoubtedly a con- 
tributory to the formation of the protectionist 
belief, it is more than doubtful whether it can 
justly be described as “enlightened.” Many 
of the stock arguments in favour of restrictions 
on ibreign trade show such an entire miscon- 
ception of ordinary economic facts, and so com- 
pletely distort the true proportions of things, 
that their acceptance is of itself conclusive proof 
of the widespread ignorance on which the 
■ ordinary protectionism rests for support. The 
Balance of Trade is still, in spite of innumer- 
able refutations, .referred to as an infallible ^ ^ 
test, and the necessary connection between 
imports and, exports is totally ignored.. That, ; „ 
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“protection makes Ligli wages’’ is a well- 
accredited article of popular belief in the 
United States, just as British protectionists 
imagine that ‘ ^ protective duties 'would increase 
employment.” 

Another influence which makes for protection 
is even less commendable. “Not only the pre- 
judices of the public, but, what is much more 
unconquerable, the private interests of many 
individuals ” ( Wealth of Nations^ bk. iv. ch. ii. 
3rd par. from end), oppose the abandonment of 
protection. The special interests of certain 
classes of producers which are, as Adam Smith 
points out, “always in some respects different 
from, and even opposite to, that of the public ” 
{Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. xi. last par.), 
have a great effect on the formation and re- 
tention of high tariffs. It is beyond dispute 
that the developments of protection during the 
last twenty-live years have been accompanied 
by persistent demands for aid on the part of 
industries alleging the pressure of foreign com- 
petition, -v^hich have in a great many cases been 
conceded by legislators. 

The foregoing are the chief contributory 
influences to the formation of the system of 
protection, but additional force has been given 
to the last-mentioned by the remarkable revolu- 
tion in methods of production, agencies of 
transport, and the level of prices that has taken 
place. As new countries are opened up, and 
older ones develop special branches of industry, 
competition becomes far keener and thus the 
weaker producers are gradually driven out. 
Cheaper carriage by both land and sea brings 
fresh competitors into the field, and diminishes 
the “natural protection” that formerly existed 
and led Adam Smith to conclude that “the 
free importation of foreign corn could very 
little affect the interest of the farmers of Great 
Britain” {Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. ii.) 
Now, article after article, previously confined 
to home production, enters the list of imports, 
as illustrated for Great Britain in respect to 
beef and milk. 

Tending in the same direction is the fall of 
gold prices (see Bi-metallism), which tempor- 
arily encourages exports from countries using 
other standards, and causes producers to receive 
an apparently diminished reward. As the cry 
for protection by the state is the product of 
suffering, it is almost certain to gi’ow in volume 
at a time of industrial and commercial depres- 
sion. 

There is, besides, on the part of the govern- 
ments of the world a growing need for revenue. 
Public expenditure advances by leaps and 
bounds, as armies and navies are increased and 
the attributions of the state increase in number 
and w^eiglit. The means for supplying these 
enlarged demands are, however, limited. Direct ; 
taxation is felt at once, and is often highly 
rmpopular. So are most excise duties. It is 


therefore a relief to the harassed financier to 
find that a customs tariff livitli a strong pro- 
tectionist element is regarded with approval by 
the people, wdiile it brings in a considerable 
revenue. Fiscal considerations have helped in 
moulding French, German, American, and 
Colonial tariffs. 

In seeking to estimate the real economic 
effects of the protective system it is Avell to 
begin by emphasising the general validity of 
the arguments for the opposite policy of Free 
Trade. It is unnecessary to repeat the state- 
ments given under that head, or to enumerate 
again the varions exceptions made. As Prof. 
Nicholson well remarks, “these exceptions are 
simply part of the casuistry of economics 
they are like the discussions by moral phil- 
osoj)hers of the justification of occasional men- 
dacity. Free trade like honesty still remains 
the best policy” {Britannic Confederation, p. 
118). 

The first result of the protective system is 
the increased cost of the articles that come 
under its operation. Duties on imported 
commodities, so far as they are really protective, 
narrow the market, and by partially excluding 
the most effective producers, raise the general 
cost of production. Protection to agriculture 
makes food dearer ; if applied to manufactured 
articles it raises their value relatively to other 
things. Hence comes that injury to the con- 
sumer on \vhich free traders have so often 
insisted. 

Again, in a developed protective system, it 
is impossible to avoid placing burdens on 
producers. The line between “producers’” 
and “ consumers’ ” 'wealth cannot be so marked 
off as to spare the former. The finished pro- 
duct of one industry is the “raiv material” of 
another, while food, though “consumers’ wealth,” 
is an important element in the maintenance of 
a primary factor of production-labour. The 
more complex and highly organised the in- 
dustrial system, the greater the tendency of 
protection to react injuriously on many forms 
of production. The assistance given to special 
industries is thus to a large extent counteracted 
by the increased cost of materials and of the 
means of subsistence. 

These losses, which are serious in the case 
of protected industries that apparently gain by 
the system, become still gi'aver wdien we pass on 
to forms of production not requiring artificial 
support. The great exporting industries obvi- 
ously lose through protection, without any 
compensation ; their development is checked, 
capital and labour are diverted to less profitable 
employments, and the whole national economy 
is lowered in efficiency. The great buiffen of 
restrictive duties falls on the staple industi'ies 
of a country. 

A further result of protection is its tendency 
to ■ limit ' Interim AT ioNAL Trade. By checking 
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imports it checks exports, and reduces the 
benefits derived from exchange. More especi- 
ally is this true in regard to competition in 
neutral markets. A country with a higher level 
of cost, and hindered in exchanging, is unable to 
meet another country wdth lower cost and less 
restrictive regulations. 

The actual arrangement of a protective 
system is an additional cause of difficulty. A 
scientific system of protection — such as that 
contemplated by Hamilton or List — would 
involve the most refined and difficult considera- 
tions. Hot only the present situation, hut the 
future prospects of the multifarious industries 
of the nation, have to be duly weighed in the 
balance, and assistance distributed in proportion 
to tlieh ascertained merits- Existing tariffs 
in no way satisfy these rigorous conditions. 
Adopted in haste and under the pressure of 
particular interests, they fail to satisfy even intel- 
ligent protectionists, and justify Prof. Sidg- 
wick’s assertion '‘that protection, as actually 
applied under the pla,y of political forces, is sure 
to foster many weak industries that have no 
chance of living without artificial support, and 
to hamper industries that might thrive in- 
dependently by the artificial dearness of some 
of their materials and instruments ; so that it 
turns out a dangerous and clumsy, as well as 
costly, instrunient of industrial competition ” 
(Stat Journal, vol. xlviii. p. 602). 

As iiiiiior results of protection the greater 
difficulties of fiscal administration and the 
loss incurred through the encouragment given 
to smuggling, may be noticed. But the closer 
connection between politics and industry is a 
greater evil. When immense monetary in- 
terests depend on the course of legislation, the 
risk of corruption in political life is increased, 
and producers are teamed to watch and guide 
for their o\^ti interest the measui-es submitted 
to the legislature. If protectionists appeal to 
political more than to economic arguments, it 
by no means follows that even on political 
grounds their case is a strong one. 

Regarded from the strictly national stand- 
point, the protective policy appears to be mis- 
taken, not in its aim, — that of advancing 
national industrial life, — but in the methods by 
which it seeks to attain it. Viewed in relation 
to the interests of the vroiid as a whole, its evil 
consequences, are more readily apprehended. 
Granting that advantages are obtained by a 
nation in the growth of young industries, the 
transfer of labour and capital to its territory, or 
by the sacrifices imposed on foreign producers, 
it follows that its gains are made at the loss,, 
and more than equivalent loss, of other countries. 

International utilitarianism ” would' therefore 
suggest the abandonment of the system. ■ 

Trotective Duiies are the chief expedient 
by which protection has been carried out, hut 
in certain cases where they cannot be used, the . 


method of Bounties has been substituted (see 
also Bounties on Sugae). Though liamng 
the same general tendency, a bounty is less 
likely to be carried to the same extent, as its 
cost is more readily perceived and more keenly 
felt. Havigation Laws may also be noticed 
as an important protectionist expedient, though 
for the most part they operate either as duties 
or bounties. 

Some protectionist wniters object to coiifiiiiiig 
the idea of protection to the case of foreign 
trade. They prefer to regard it as " the 
proper attitude of government towards the 
industrial development of a nation” (W. D. 
Lewis, art. " Protection,” Chanibers’s Micyclo- 
pcedia, vol. viii. p. 444). Employed in this 
wider sense, protection has points of connection 
with state socialism (see Socialism, State), 
and also with paternal government (see also 
Police), but this use of the term is too wide 
and vague to be of any service. At present 
most civilised states have adoj)ted protection. 
In fact Great Britain, with its dependency 
India, and the important self-governing colony 
of Hew^ South Wales, are the chief examples of 
pure free-trading communities. Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, and, till recently, Sivitzerland 
have such low tarifts that relatively to other 
states they may be regarded as free trade in 
policy. 

[The works given under Feee Trade will also 
serve here. Amongst protectionist writings the 
most important are ; — A. Hamilton, Report on 
Manufactures, Collected Worlzs (ed. Lodge), vol. 
ii. ; also in State Papers and Speeches on the 
Tanff (ed. Taussig). — P. List, Das nationale 
System (trans. S. Lloyd, 1885 ; New ed. 1904). 
— H. C. Carey, Social Science, 3 vols. 1858-9. — 
R. E. Thompson, Protection to Eome Industry^ 
1886. — S. N. Patten, The Economic Basis of 
Protection, 1890. — See also U. Rahbeno, Pro- 
tezionismo Americano, 1893 (translated 1895). — 
W. R-oscher, System, vol. hi. pt. ii. ch. vi., sketches 
the history of the protective system.] c. f. b. 

PROTEST (of Bills). A protest is a formal 
certificate di’awTi up by a notary public, to attest 
some fact, as for instance the dishonour of a bill 
of exchange. In continental countries all dis- 
honoui’ed bills must he protested. English law 
seems to have adopted the rule as a matter of 
comity. When a foreign bill is dishonoured in 
the United Kingdom it must he protested in 
order to preserve the holder’s right of recourse 
against the drawer and endorsers, hut protest 
is unnecessary as against the acceptor. A 
foreign note need not he protested. Protest is 
also required as a preliminary to acceptance or 
payment for honour of any dishonoured hill 
whether inland or foreign. Provision is now 
made by the Bills of Exchange Act 1882, § 94, 
that when the services of a notary are not 
available, a dishonoured bill may be protested 
by any householder in the presence of two 
wdtnesses. 
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[Byles on Bills of Exchange, 15th ed., and 
Chalmers on Bills of Exchange, 4th ed., tit. pro- 
test (see Noting of Bills).] m. d. c. 

PROUDHON, Joseph (1809-1865), born at 
Besan 5 on, came of a very poor family — his 
father was a cooper, his mother a cook ; lie 
worked as a compositor in a printer’s oflice 
till he was thirty years old. Thus he was a | 
self-taught man, but the tiude he followed 
supplied him with the opportunity of reading 
and of self-instruction. 

He published early several papers which ! 
were much noticed, one especially, in 1839, 
on the advantage of the observance of Sunday, 
which is still frequently quoted. But it was 
particularly his famous pamphlet QxCest-ce que 
ia Propriete? published in 1840, which secured 
him lame and election as deputy to the Con- 
stituent Assembly during the revolution of 
1848, at the same time involving him in a law- i 
suit. ! 

He was one of the most prominent and ’ 
most dreaded opponents of the hourgeois during i 
this revolutionary period, the greater part of 
which, three years, he passed in prison. He I 
did not, however, oppose the second enquire, 
and after the accession of Napoleon III. he 
gave up politics and followed the quiet life of | 
the middle class till the end of his days. j 

His comi3lete works consist of thirty-seven | 
volumes, without counting fourteen volumes of 
correspondence. He wrote his books like his 
newspaper articles, with great rapidity, discuss- 
ing everything and anything, with an absence 
of method and a disdain for order which makes 
the reading of his works more difficult perhaps 
even for his fellow-countrymen than for 
foreigners. Hence he is but little read. He 
loved dialectic, and to play with ideas like a 
juggler who rattles and clashes the most incon- 
gruous things together. He loved clap- trap 
expressions, “ Property is theft,” and “God is 
evil,'” but in reality he admitted the lawfulness 
of property and the existence of God. 

A self-styled discijile of Hegel — though it 
was by no means clear that he really understood 
that author, — he had raised conti’adiction to ! 
the level of a principle, continually setting 
forth thesis and antithesis but rarely synthesis. 

A violent and often untair conti’oversialist, 
he largely unsettled accepted and established 
opinion, but notwithstanding his proud motto 
destmam et mdificalo] he constructed nothing, 
he left behind him neither definite programme 
nor school, properly so called. 

Proudhon is generally classed among socialists 
on account of his attacks against landed property 
and interest. But as a matter of fact he criti- 
cised socialist doctrines with as much violence 
as orthodox doctrines. Neither was he a 
communist, since he called their doctiines-— 
“the religion of misery,” the “emulation of 
slothfiihiess,” — “a social bugbear,” 'La 


commimaute est encore le voi ! Entre la 
propriete et la cominunaute, je coiistruirai iiii 
monde ! ” (Organisation dii Credit, in fine). Nor 
was he a state socialist, since he said that the 
madness of appealing to the state was the 
“leprosy of the French mind.” If a name 
must be given to his doctrine, it would be 
“ anarchy.” Moreover it was he who used 
this word for the first time (or rather, the two 
words an archie) as expressing, not disorder 
and chaos, but, on the contrary, the highesc 
and most perfect form of social organisation. 
“Although a friend to order, 1 am, in every 
sense, anarchist” [Qfest-ce que la proprUU? 
1st memofte, ch. v.). Besides, he said, “The 
real form of government is anarchical ” (Les 
confessions d\in Bdwlutionnaire, p. 122). 

However, the small number of socialists who 
still consider themselves his disciples do not 
term themselves anarchists, but nmdnalists. 
They understand by this — and indeed it was 
their master’s view — that society ought to be 
founded on eqnality and reciprocity of the 
services rendered, whilst the actual social 
system is only founded on the stibordination of 
services. It is to this that social justice is 
reduced, which he opposes to the old watch- 
word “Fraternity” — dear to the Utopian 
socialist. “It is not without reason that the 
popular imagination has provided justice with, 
the balances.- Justice, in fact, applied to 
economy is nothing but a perpetual balance, or, 
to express myself still more exactly, justice is 
nothing but the obligation imposed on all 
citizens and all states in their relations of 
mutual interest, to conform to the law of 
equilibrium. . . . The economist maintains 
that he has no gi'oiind whatever on which to 
intervene in the determination of this equi- 
librium, and that the beam must be allowed 
to oscillate after its own way. The idea of 
supporting it is absurd. ” 

But how was this ideal of the reciprocity of 
services to be attained ? Proudhon flattered 
himself that he had realised it by establishing 
a Banqne d'^lchange ^ (see Labour Exchange ,* 
Owen, Eobt.). 

1 The object of the JBanque dfxliange was explained 
by Proudhon thus : (1) “to secure to every member of 
Society, without the interposition of money, all produce, 
commodities, merchandise, services or labour ; (2) sub- 
sequently to procure the reorganisation of agricultural 
and industrial labour by changing the condition of the 
producer.” Hence Proudhon’s institution must not be 
confounded with Owen’s “Equitable Labour Exchange,” 
although it also aimed at bringing producer and 
consumer into direct relation with each other, and at 
the suppression of intermediaries, of parasitical deduc- 
tions and charges, and of money. But though Proud- 
hon’s Banque d’JSchangs was to receive all the produce 
and merchandise to it, it issued, not labour notes, ^ but 
bank notes, on the security of the produce deposited, 
which was exchanged for equal value. But. Proudhon, 
no more than Owen, foresaw that in consequence of the 
, inconsldered multiplication of these products, the 
security hvould become valueless. (This .system may be 
compared with the views on CoinyaUhrilHmc. Sociul set 
forth by MM. Solvay and Hector Denis in tlie AwrcJm 
deVInstittadesScient^sSociakscABTiissolsEEi^^)* 
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As a matter of fact lie realised his idea by 
the establishment of the Bmiqiie du peujple in 
18 4 9 5 which naturally failed miserably. 

In spite of his noisy attacks against property, 
liis aim was not the suppression but the ‘ ‘ uni- 
versalisation ” of property. “We desire,” he 
said, ‘ ‘ that every one should have property. We 
wish for property without usm’y, because 
usury is the stumbling-block to the growth 
and to the universalisation of property ” 
(Journal Le Feuple, 2nd September 1849). 

Thus it is not the abolition of property, but 
the abolition of interest, the grakdtousness of 
credit which is to him “the pivot of socialism.” 

^ ‘ Le probleme economique n’est autre que le 
probleme de la centralisation et de la gratuite 
du credit d’apres le principe de Techange direct et 
rnutuel ” {Bancjue d'l^cliange). Hence Proudhon 
has been justly reproached with haidng strangely 
narrowed the social problem by reducing it to 
a mere reform in banking. On this question 
of the gratuite du, credit he was engaged in 
a long controversy wdth Bastiat, published 
in Bastiat’s works. Proudhon, admitting 
the lawfulness of interest in so far as the 
historical category, as the Germans say, 
strives to show that interest should become 
useless by the creation of his Bcinque d'Fcliange^ 
which Avoiild procure for all, if not xwoperty, 
at least the free use of the implements of 
labour. And Bastiat scarcely cared to reply 
to him that his hanqm would do business with 
nothing but paper-money. 

Of the eiiornioiis work of this indefatigable 
labourer, there remains only a stock of scattered 
ideas here and there, some deep, others in- 
coherent, many contradictory, but in which 
nevertheless the economist and the socialist can 
find something valuable. It may be questioned 
what Collectivism, and in particular what Karl 
Marx, owed to Proudhon. Kaii Marx detested 
Proucllioii, and took him violently to task in the 
pamphlet Misere de la Philosophies in reply to 
Proudhon’s hook Xes Contradictions Fconomiques 
the second title of -which was Philosophie de la 
Misere, He said of Mm “he is only an insig- 
nificant ho'urgeois oscillating continually between 
capital and labour’, between political economy 
and communism.” And in fact it does not 
seem that there was any connection between the 
e.\’treme individualism of Proudhon and the 
collectivism of the German socialist. Proudhon 
supposes that in our economic organisation 
value is not proportional, as it ought to be, to 
labour, and that the social problem consists 
in making it such, while Karl Marx, on the 
contrary, maintains that value is necessarily 
proportional to labour, and that on this is 
founded ■ capitalist ex|)loitation,. while the - 
capitalist prevents equitable distribution. 

Tiic complete works of ' Proudhon- have-. -beeU' 
iniblislied ; edition Lacroix, ' The following are 
the principal: — De la cBforation du Diniatiche, 


consideree sous les rapports de V hygiene puhliqiie, 
de la morale des relations de farnille et de cites 
1839. — Quest-ceque la prop)riite 1 1840. This 
the famous “ Memoii’e ” that made his reputation. 
It was followed by two other “memoires” published 
1841 and 1842, and one, TMorie de la ProjwUte, 
published after his death in 1866, but these are 
far less interesting . — Systeme des contradictiuiis 
iconomiques ou Philosophie de la Miser Cs 1846, 
2 vols. It was the title of this book that 
appeared to suggest to Bastiat his work Harmonies 
Economiciues. — La Justice dans la Resolution et 
dans VEglisCs 6 vols. 1858. 

[The most recent critical ^vorks on the life and 
doctrine of Proudhon are : Sainte Beuve, Proudhon, 
sa vie et sa cwrespondance , — Karl Diehl, Proudhons 
seme LeHire und sein Lehen, 1888-1890.—- 
Miilhergei:, Studien uher Proudhons IS 91, — 
Desjardins, Proudhons 2 vols. 1896. — Boiirguin, 
article “ Des rapports entre ^ Proudhon et Karl 
Marx,” in the Pi^evue d'Economie Politique, 
'March 1893, and also the violent and abusive, 
though sometimes true, criticism by Karl Marx 
in 1847 in French, and re-publislied in 1896, La 
M'ishe de la Philosophies written in reply to 
Proudhon’s Philosophie de la Misere]. c. G. 

PROVABLE DEBT. On bankruptcy the 
whole of the debtor’s estate vests in his trustee 
for the benefit of his creditors. A creditor is a 
person who has a debt or demand provable in 
the bankruptcy. The general rule is that “ the 
privileges of creditors to come in under a bank- 
ruptcy, and of bankrupts to be discharged, are 
co-extensive and commensurate.” This rule 
was laid down by Lord Hardwicke in 1736, and 
it is still the guiding principle of the Bank- 
raptcy Act 1883. Section 37 of that act 
defines what debts are provable. It first jn'o- 
vides that “demands in the nature of un- 
liquidated damages, arising otherwise than by 
reason of a conti’act promise or breach of trust, 
shall not be provable.” The object of this 
provision is to exclude claims for torts or wi’ongs, 
for instance libel or assault. But if judgment 
has been obtained in an action for a VTong, the 
claim for this wong is merged in the judgment 
debt, which is provable lilce any other debt. 
The section then proceeds to exclude debts con- 
tracted after notice that the debtor has com- 
mitted an available act of hankiaiptcy, and to 
provide that “ except as aforesaid all debts and 
liabilities, present or future, certain or con- 
tingent,” to which the debtor is subject at the 
date of the receiving order, shall be xwovable. 
A proof of debt must be verified by affidavit in 
the prescribed form. M. d. c. 

PROVISOES, Statute of. In the reign 
of Henry III. great indignation was excited by 
the claim advanced by the popes to issue yu-o- 
visions by which they appointed to English 
livings. The support of the king enabled the 
popes to make good their claim, and a large 
proportion of benefices were by this means con- 
ferred upon foreigners. This was a serious 
diminution of the patronage enjoyed both by 
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bisliops and laymen. In the 14 th eentmy the 
papacy ventured to extend its provisions to the 
filling up of bishoprics as well as benefices. 
The anger roused by this foreign intervention 
was increased by the fact that at this time the 
popes were resident at Avignon and were thus 
under the influence of France, while England 
was at war with that country. For some time 
the English kings connived at the exercise of 
papal patronage, because it enabled them to 
defeat the chapter’s right of election. But at 
last public opinion found expression in the 
Statute of Provisors, which was passed in 1351 
and renewed in 1390. By this statute papal 
provisions were forbidden, and persons receiving 
them were liable to imprisonment. If the 
pope infringes on the rights of clerical patrons, 
the latter are to insist on exercising their power 
of appointment, and if they fail to do so, the 
presentation lapses to the king. In the case of 
a lay patron, if he fails to present within six 
months, his right lapses to the bishop, and if 
the bishop fails to appoint within a further 
month, the king is to make the presentation. 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History^ vol. iii. pp. 
310-36. — Makower, Constitutional History of the 
English Church; the statute is printed in full in 
app. viii.] R- L. 

PROXY. The term proxy is used in two 
senses. Fhst it denotes a person who repre- 
sents another for voting purposes, and secondly, 
it denotes the instrument by which the authority 
to represent is conferred. An instrument of 
proxy may be either general or special. A 
general proxy authorises the person who holds 
it to exercise his discretion throughout in the 
matter to which it relates, whereas a special 
proxy only authorises him to vote for or against 
some specific resolution or proposal. Under the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869 the system of general 
proxies gave rise to gross abuses, which were 
investigated by a select committee of the House 
of Commons in 1880. The committee recom- 
mended that no proxy should be used unless it 
expressed in writing the particular purpose for 
which it was given. The Bankimptcy Acts of 
1883 and 1890 do not go so far as this, hut 
they put considerable restrictions on the use of 
general proxies in bankruptcy matters. 

[See Bankruptcy Act 1883, sched. i., and 
Bankruptcy Act 1890, § 22.] M. D. c. 

PRUD’ HOMMES (Fr.). Councils for con- 
ciliation and arbitration in disputes between 
masters and workmen, instituted by a law of 
1806. These bodies are authorised by a decree 
of the ministers of commerce and justices in 
industrial centres, on a demand by the muni- 
cipal council approved by the chamber of 
commerce. They are permanent and elective, 
and must consist of at least six members. "When 
the local industry comprises only a small 
number of trades, each branch elects tw^o 
members, one a master the other a workman. 


When the number of branches of industry is 
large, they are grouped into classes for "the 
election of members. The members serve for 
six years ; one half retiring every three years, 
but they are re-eligible. The president and 
vice-president are elected annually. If the 
president is a master, the vice-president must 
be a workman, and rice versa. The masters 
act gratuitously. The workmen may receive 
attendance fees, paid from the municipal funds, 
as are also all the expenses of the councils. 
Each council has a special bureau of two 
members, and a general bureau of all the 
members. The special bureau is charged to 
endeavour to conciliate tlie parties ; if not 
successful they are sent before the general 
bureau. The judgment given is final for all 
disputes ill which the question at issue does not 
exceed a sum of 200 f. (say £8). Above that 
sum there is a right of appeal to the tribunal of 
commerce. The qualification of pruE hommes 
is the age of twenty-five and five years’ exercise of 
the trade. Jurisdiction only extends to trades 
which elect members, and which are named in 
the decree instituting the council. The councils 
are competent to judge contestations between 
members of workmen’s associations, between 
masters relative to trade marks, models, and 
designs, and in matters relating to apprentice- 
ship, Should one of the parties not appear, 
judgment is given by default, and can only be 
set aside by appeal to the tribunal of commerce. 
The councils have power to condemn disorderly 
workmen and insubordinate apprentices to im- 
prisonment not exceeding three days. A law of 
a more general character was passed in December 
1892 to meet the case of disputes between 
masters and collective bodies of workmen, and 
strikes, which were not provided for by the law 
on Prud’ hommes (see Conciliation, Boards 
OF ; CoNSEILS DE PrTJD’HOMMES). T. L. 

PTOLEMY OF LUCCA (1236-1327), a 
Dominican scholar, in later life bishop of 
Torcelli, was very possibly the real author of 
the greater part of the treatise He Hegimine 
Frincipicm, commonly attributed to St. Thomas 
Aqtjinas. 

The portions of the work especially interesting 
to the economist are 1. ii. c. 3, on the state’s food 
supply ; cc. 5-7, on natural and artificial riches ; 
c. 13, on the currency ; c. 14, on weights and 
measures ; c. 15, on the relief of the poor from 
the public treasury; and 1, iv. cc. 4-6, on the 
Platonic communism. Concerning the currency, 
it is remarked that “ the prince or king ought to 
be moderate in changing or dimiiushing the weight 
or the metal, since this turns to the detriment of 
the people, inasmuch as money is a measure of 
things ; so that to change the coinage is just the 
same as to change a weiglit.” [As to the place of 
this teaching in the history of the doctrine of 
currency, see W. Elide mann, St-udien in der 
roinanisch - Jcanonistischen. Wirthscliafts- itnd 
Eechtslehre, ii. (1888) 163, 187. Blbliogi-aphical 
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indications and ttie most recent discussion of 
tlie anthorsMp of the treatise "will be found in 
the dissertation of 0. A. Bosone {Der Aufsatz) on 
the Essay De Regimine Princignim, Bonn, 
1894, which maintains that the whole of it is sub- 
stantially the work of Aquinas (g.'r.). It un- 
doubtedly represents his teaching if it does not 
come from his hand.] W. J. a. 

PUBLIC ADMIUISTEATIOU. See Ad- 
ministration. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. The phrase 
‘"public assistance,” is a literal translation of 
the French Assistance Publique, which roughly 
corresponds to our Poor Law (q-'o.) But 
certain differences both of principle and detail 
may be noticed in the relief of the poor in the 
two countries. In France the right to relief is 
not recognised, nor is the distinction between 
PovEPwTY (q.'v.) and destitution. As a logical 
consequence there is no poor-rate, in the sense 
in which in this country the overseers of the 
X)Oor are compelled by law to raise as much for 
the relief of the poor as that relief demands. 
The relief , given in France is therefore limited 
to the sums available for the purpose, which 
are raised in several ways, by private subscrip- 
tions, by bequest, by a tax on amusements, viz. 
the tickets of places of public entertainment, 
and endowments. Thus in France the organ 
of poor relief corresponds more to a charity 
organisation society administered by a local 
authority than to our poor-law system. In 
each commune theoretically, and practically in 
the great majority of communes, a Bureau cle 
Bienfaisance is established, presided over by 
the mayor and a council elected locally. This 
body distributes the funds at its disposal, but 
is limited to those funds. Hence we find great 
inequalities between communes as to the sum 
available annually for the relief of the poor, 
and a tendency to spread the funds over as 
wide an area as possible, with the result that 
the relief given is often to our minds wholly 
inadequate. The relief of foundlings {Enfants 
Troiives), deserted children, vagrants, and the 
sick, is organised in great detail, but a specific 
or historical treatment of the subject would 
take us too far. l. e.. p, 

PUBLIC LOANS. See Debts, Public. 

PUBLIG POLICY. English courts have 
always refused to enforce contracts which they 
regard as contrary to public policy; but the 
test of what is or is not opposed to public 
policy has naturally varied as the conditious 
of society have changed. As our law is un- 
codified, and as the judges are technically 
bound by the decisions of their predecessors, 
we find them continually engaged in the task 
'.of putting new,, wine into old bottles.', 'The. 
modern tendency is to i*estrict the doctrine of 
public policy within narrow limits, and to 
confine its operation to agreements wdiich arc 
tainted with criminality or are contra bonos 


mores. As Justice Cave said in a recent case, 
this is “a branch of the law wdiich certainly 
should not be extended, as judges are more to 
be trusted as interpreters of the law than as 
expounders of what is called public policy.” 
Commerce is left to take care of itself, and 
contracts are enforced without regard to the 
opinion of law^^ers as to what may he for the 
advantage of trade in general. The old rules 
as to contracts in restraint of trade have been 
watered down. Trades unions, which ivere 
regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade, have received legislative recognition, and 
apart from fraud full play is allowed to the 
competition either of individuals or of com- 
binations to keep up prices. 

[See the whole question discussed in a recent 
House of Lords case, Mogul Steamshiq) Co. v. 
McGregor (1892) A. C. 25]. 

See Perpetdities ; Eestraint op Trade ; 
Thellusson, P. ; Trades Unions. m. d. c. 

PUBLIC ANI. The name given to the 
capitalists who farmed the revenues of the 
Roman state. Down to the fall of the republic 
Rome hardly possessed the rudiments of a 
permanent civil service, and was therefore 
without proper machinery for collecting the 
varied revenues of her extensive possessions. 
This WDrk was done by wealthy individuals 
who combined in companies or syndicates, 
and farmed mines, salt-works, fisheries, etc., 
belonging to the state, as well as certain indirect 
revenues such as the ^ortoria or harbour dues. 
When transmarine provinces were acquired, the 
same method was employed to collect the land- 
tax imposed upon them. The system reached 
its gi’eatest and most pernicious extension when 
C. Gracchus (b.o. 121), applied it to the 
revenues of “Asia,” by far the richest of the 
Roman provinces. From that time till the 
establishment of the empire the Piiblicani 
filled a great space in the history of Rome, 
partly as the means whereby the provinces 
were impoverished and the capital flooded 
with ill-gotten wealth, and partly as a force in 
the internal politics of the raling community, 
generally hostile to the senate, which made 
feeble attempts to check their oppression, and 
therefore inclining to an alliance with the 
popular party, but never really attached to any 
principle, and aiming solely at the accumulation 
of money. With the establishment of the 
empire and the reform of the administration, 
the scope for the activity of Publicani 
was reduced. The provincial land-tax was 
collected by public officials, and, with regard to 
those branches of the revenue which continued 
to be farmed, a closer and more severe super- 
vision was exercised by the government. The 
publicans so often ' referred tO ; in the New 
Testament were not"'the Roman capitalists but 
their underlings, usually natives of the subject 
provinces, and therefore even more hateful to 
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their countrymen (as to the SocietcUes Puhli- 
caiiGrum^ see Paetneeship, considered his- 
torically). 

[Smith's Dictionary of Antiqwiiies ; Mommsen 
and Marqiihardt, Hanclbmh der Ronvischen Alter- 
thumsvAssenschaft, and the authorities therein 
cited.] * ' E. 0 . M. 

PUPEYDORF, Samuel (1632-1694), studied 
law ill Leipzig and Jena, and lectured at 
Heidelberg from 1661 to 1670, when he left 
Germany for a professorship at the Swedish 
university of Lund. In 1686 he was appointed 
privy councillor and royal historiographer of 
Sweden ; two years later he was called to 
Berlin by the Great Elector (Frederick Wilhain, 
1620-1688), who bestowed on him similar 
titles and dignities. 

His De Statu wnperii germanici libm' unus, 
Geneva (real imprint the Hague), 1667, republished 
ill German in 1870 {in the JSistorisch-PoUtisclie 
BibUothek), may have led to his lea^dng Germany, 
for, though issued under the fictitious name of 
Severinus de Mozambauo, it was known that 
Piifendorf was the author of this critical hut 
faithful picture of the state of helplessness of the 
German empire, and of the misgovernment pre- 
valent in most German states since the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

The publication of his former work, the 
Eleynenta jurisprudentm unimrsaVls (1660), had 
already attracted public attention and led to his 
appointment at the university of Heidelberg; it 
is the first attempt to found the philosoifiiy of 
law on a purely rational basis, and may be 
considered as the origin of his celebrated treatise 
De Jure naturce et gentiuTfi Uhrl VllI,, published 
at Lund, 1672 (another edition at Amsterdam, 
1704, with the author’s emendations, since often 
republished, and translated into most European 
languages). 

In state questions, Pufendorf upholds the 
principles maintained by the founders of the 
Prussian monarchy, commencing with his pro- 
tector Frederick William, the Great Elector. 
The individual will must be subject to the wll 
of the collective or individual possessor of supreme 
power {summum imperiuni), who is the inter- 
preter of the nation considered as a moral body, 
and is to decide what is lawful and what is not ; 
In this respect, Pufendorf follows the teaching of 
Hobbes, limiting, however, the authority of the 
supreme power to what the citizens have acquired | 
under its protection. Practically the state, thus 
possessed of the deminium eminens (see Eminent 
Domain), regulates the disposal of private fortunes, 
— sumptuary laws, successoral laws, etc. — and the 
levying of taxation ; its duty is to foster the 
economic development of its subjects, especially 
in agiieulture, manufactures, trade, and navigation. 
Pufendorf is not a thorough-going opponent of 
Monopolies (g.??.), and would ^ow the privileges 
of corporations and crafts to continue. The only 
limitations to the fiscal prerogative of government 
are that it must never act as a dissolute or weak 
head of the family ; first of all, export duties 
must never impede the prosperity of trade, for “ a 
port which traders desert Is a sterile port.’* 

VOL. in. 


Taxation should always be proportioned to the 
means of the taxpayer. 

On the purely economic domain, Pafeiidorf is 
not carried a^vay by the passion for the indefmlte 
expan.sion of population, so general among German 
cameralists (see Cameealistic Science) of the 
last two centuries. He considers that the question 
whether property should be individual or collective 
depends on the stage of progress reached by the 
nation, for history shows that collective property 
is the most natural and aclvantageous system for 
barbarians. Equal division among the children of 
the same father is not naturally necessary ; account 
ought to be taken of the existence of tlie family 
taken as a whole ; according to each case, the 
practice of Majorat or Minorat [q.v.) may be 
recommended. 

Pufendorfs theory of prices has been highly 
praised. It comprises the vulgar price, gretmin 
vulgar founded on the fitness of things to satisfy 
human wants, and the 'prdium eminens or price 
expressed in terms of money ; Pufendorf thus 
announces the distinction between Value in use 
(g.u.) and value in exchange (see Exchange, 
value in), and classifies economic goods as — 
things, res, services, operce, and obligations, 
actiones. Scarcity is the most important factor 
of high prices, hut value in exchange is often 
unconnected with value in use. As to expenses of 
production, those only which are usual, influence 
prices, which also experience the influence of a 
scarcity or abundance of the currency. He, 
however, rather exaggerates the action of law 
when he states that the use of precious metals as 
money, is not so much derived from their natural 
adequacy, as from a convention among men. The 
value of land, considered as naturally stable, shows 
if a general rise of prices is to be ascribed to a 
scarcity of money or to a scarcity of goods. His 
theory of usury follows a via media between the 
absolute rejection and the absolute liberty of 
interest ; according to Pufendorf, it is a mistake 
to believe that the taking of interest is forbidden 
by the Bible. Moses actually sanctioned it by 
allowing Jews to take interest from foreigners. 

[Roscher, GescMcMe der Pfaiional Oekonomik in 
D&utschland, pp. 304-319. — Treitschke, “Samuel 
Pufendorf” in Pi'&iissische Jalirbucher, vol. 35 (pp. 
614-55), and vol. 36 (pp. 61-109), Berlin, 1875. — 
P. Meyer, Samuel Pufendorf, ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte seines Lebens, Grirnma, 1894 (see also 
International Law).] e. ca. 

PULLUS. See Pipe Rolls. 

PHRCHASE AHD SALE. See Vendor 
AND Purchaser. 

PHRCFIASING POWER OF MOXEY. 
See Money. 

PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES. See 

Wages, Purchasing Power of. 

PURLIEU. See Forests, Media:val. 

' , PURPRESTURl. See Forests, MEUiisvAL. 
PURVES, G. [psewL] See Gray, Simon. 

PURTEYANGE. One of the oldest pre- 
rogatives of the crown, not only in England 
but in most European countries, was the rigl)t 
to demand supplies and services at the lowest 
prices, .which were usually fixed by the royal 
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officers. Payments were not made, as a rule, 
ill money, but in Tallies (q.v.), whicli entitled 
the recipients to deduct the specified sums from 
their future taxes. Not infrequently payment 
was evaded altogether. Little is known of the 
early history of these exactions, but in the 
13th and 14tli centuries they gave rise to such 
glaring abuses that the petitions and laws on 
the subject are extremely numerous. From 
Magna Carta (arts. 28-31) we learn that royal 
constables and bailiffs were in the habit of 
exacting purveyance, and this practice is for- 
bidden. In the Articuli stiver cartas of 1300 
it is provided that goods are only to be taken 
for the king and his household, and then only 
at a price agreed with the owner ; undue ex- 
actions are to be punished with dismissal and 
imprisonment. But legislation seemed impotent 
to check the extortions of royal officials ; under 
Edward 11. the comiilaints are as loud as ever, 
and the ordinances of 1311 went so far as to 
forbid purveyance altogether. But the ordin- 
auces were formally repealed by the parliament 
of 1322, in which the law of 1300 was re- 
enacted. Still the abuses continue to be the 
subject of innumerable petitions under Edward 
III., in whose reign no less than ten statutes 
were passed on the subject. The most important 
of these is the statute of 1362, which provided 
that purveyance is to be limited henceforth to 
the personal wants of the king and queen, 
wdiereas it had frequently been exacted for 
other members of the royal family and their 
servants. At the same time the hated name 
of purveyors is changed for that of buyers. 
This km seems to have been far more efficacious 
than any of its predecessors, and the subject 
retires into the background until the 17th 
century. Under James I. we have a petition 
of the Commons in 1604, which shows that 
many of the old abuses were still rife. It is 
stated that the royal officials, when 200 carts 
are required, will order 800 or 900, in order 
that the owners may bribe them to withdraw 
the demand. Goods w^ere valued by strangers 
called in by the purveyors, and owners were 
often unable to obtain more than a fraction of 
the value. Suitors who complained of illegal 
usage found it impossible to obtain justice 
against the agents of the crowm. The result of 
these complaints was a proposal in the Lords 
that the king should surrender the right of 
purveyance for an annual grant of £50,000, 
but liotliing came of it. In 1610 Cecil nearly 
succeeded in carrying through the “Great 
Contract,*’ by which purveyance and the feudal 
rights of the crown were to be abolished in 
return for a fixed revenue, hut subsequent dis- 
agreement between the crown and the Commons 
led to the abandonment of the scheme. Thus 
purveyance lasted till the great rebellion, and 
perished with the defeat of the king. In 1660 
it was formally abolislied (see Ppjsage). 


[Stubbs, Constitutional Eistory, vol. ii. pp. 535- 
538. — HallaiTi, Constitutional History , — Gardiner, 
History of England^ vol. i. pp. 170-174.] e. l. 

PUT AND CALL. Speculation in stock 
exchange securities, bullion, and produce, is, to 
a large extent, carried on by means of Options 
(see also Call). Such options are either single 
options (“call” or “put”) or double options 
( ‘ put and call” ). A speculator is said to ‘ ‘ give 
for the call ” if he agrees to pay a specified per- 
centage, and in return obtains the privilege to 
decide at a specified point of time whether he 
will purchase a specified amount of stock, bullion, 
or produce at a specified price ; he is said to “give 
for the put” if in the same manner he secures 
the option of selling such stock, bullion, or 
produce. Thus for instance a speculator who 
gives I* per cent for the call of £10,000 consols 
at 112 at the end of December, can at the end 
of December, at his own choice, either call for 
£10,000 consols to be delivered to him at 112|- 
or pay £25 wdthoiit calling for the consols. A 
speculator is, on the other hand, said to give 
for the “ put and call ” if, at the specified time, i 
he is to become entitled at his option either toj 
buy or to sell at the specified price. 

The amount of the percentage pajmble for! 
the privilege of exercising an option depends on 
the length of time, the nature of the security 
or article, and the general situation and pros- 
pects. Options in securities or articles, in 
which there is much speculation, have a 
regular market value, and — on account of 
reasons which it would take too long to ex- 
plain — the market value of a double option is 
always equal to the double amount of the 
market value of the corresponding single 
option. . Thus in the above-quoted example the 
“put and call” of the £10,000 consols at 112 
for end of December "would cost J per cent. 
The speculator who sells the option, who in 
stock exchange language is said to “take” for 
the “call,” or the “put,” or the “put and 
call,” reckons on the steadiness of prices, whilst 
the purchaser of the option speculates on fluctua- 
tions. If he believes in a change in one direc- 
tion only, he \viil give for “a single option,” 
but if he anticipates fluctuations without being 
able to form an opinion as to their direction, he 
will “give for” a ‘‘put and call.” There are 
many circumstances, imaginable, nnder which a 
change in the range of prices may be expected 
Avithin a given time, but subject to great un- 
certainty as to the direction of the change. 
Thus, for instance, a political decision of great 
importance may he expected by a certain date, 
and it may be thought that if the decision is 
taken one way it Avill lead to a heavy fall of 
prices, whilst an important rise would ensue 
if it were taken the other wajL Under such 
circumstances the possibility of being able at 
one’s option either to call or put at the present 
price, at the time when it is anticipated that 
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the uiicertairitj will be over, may of course be 
worth a great deal more than the amount of the 
option money. Thus in the example given 
above, a speculator who is able at the time of 
the option, becoming exerciseable as before, to 
sell the consols at 114, will call them at 112, 
and, after paying i- per cent option money, and 
4 per cent brokerage, realise a net profit of 1|- 
per cent, and he ■null obtain the same profit, if 
coriHols, instead of rising to 114, recede to 110. 

In actual practice option transactions are 
generally more complex, being used to assist or 
serve as insurances for other operations, or being 
made the basis of a series of successive specula- 
tions ; but this fact in no way affects the general 
principles of options, which may be stated as 
follows : the speculator who sells the option has 
an unlimited risk of loss, and cannot gain more 
than tlie option money, whilst the purchaser of 
the option cannot lose more than the option 
money and the brokerage, and has an unlimited 
chance of profit. This limitation of risk on one 
side creates the impression that option business is 
a safer and therefore sounder mode of speculation 
than other speculative business, but this view is 
based on an obvious fallacy. As already men- 
tioned, the purchaser’s comparative safety is 
counterbalanced by the seller’s corresponding 
danger, but even from the purchaser’s point of 
view the dealings in options are more in the 
nature of gambling transactions than ordinary 
speculative purchases or sales. Whilst in the 
case of an ordinary speculation the result may be 
favourable in the end, although at first there is 
an apparent loss ; the result of the option is final 
at the same date as the time for declaring the 
purchaser’s choice has come. If the option cannot 
be exercised the amount at stake is irretrievably 
lost. The fact that the loss is limited induces the 
purchaser to speculate in a much larger amount 
than he could afford to do if there "vvas an un- 
limited risk, and therefore materially increases tbe 
total amount of speculative purchases and sales. 
Moreover, imprudence in option dealings is in- 
creased by the circumstance that, whilst specu- 
lators generally are compelled to pay the difference 
between the original price and the market price, 
or between the last market price and the present 
market price, as the case may be, at each successive 
account day, if such difference is again.st them, 
and must therefore have liquid means at their 


command, option dealers are not required to pay 
any differences until the time for declaring the 
option has arrived. These facts are sufficient to 
show that recklessness in stock exchange trans- 
actions is much increased by the system of options. 

n. s. 

See Options ; Polegrapht. 

[For an interesting description of the stock 
exchange operations known as option dealing, see 
L. E. Hiagins, Put and Ccdl, Effingham Wilson, 
1896.] 

PYX, from a box, is properly the 

pyx-cliest at the mint into which one coin from 
every 15 lbs. of newly coined gold, or 60 lbs. 
of silver, is quit to await the Tried of the Pyx 
(see Pyx, Tpjal oe). In addition to its 
ecclesiastical use, the Avord is also applied to the 
box in the chapel of the pyx, Westminster 
Abbey, in which the standard plates of gold 
and silver used at the trial are kept by the 
Avarderi of the standards (see Standards, 
AVarden of). r. h. 

PYX, Trial of, the now annual testing of 
coins from the pyx-eliest at the mint. These 
and pieces from the trial qilates (see Pyx) are 
assayed by cupellation by a jury of the 
Goldsmith’s company. The permissible 
A’ariation or “remedy” is now 2 parts in 1000 
of gold, of silver 4 ; but the difference is 
usually much less. By weight the “ remedies ” 
are respectively 1*6 and 4 T7 in 1000. The 27 
comhistiones in the pipe roll of 11 Hen. 11. 
show a rough mode of trial adapted to an age 
ill which mints Avere numerous, but the hlanmm 
[argeoituml of Domesday denotes its equivalent 
much earlier. Both tested coin AAdiicli had 
been in circulation. The 2 ^i:ddes assaii 
aqipear in 1281 ; and in a British Museum 
MS. (Cott. Cleop. A. xaT., f. 50) is a detailed 
account of a trial in 1349, Avhen gold nobles 
Avere tested by a jury against Florentine florins 
and found deficient ultra dehitum remedium. 
Trial plates date from 1477. 

[Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 698. — Madox, Hist of 
Excheq. i. 291. — Report to Compt. Gen. of 
Exchequer on Trial of the Pyx^ 1866. — Reports 
of Bep. Master of Mint. — Standards Act, 1866. — 
Scargill-Bird, Guide to Pitblic Records, p. 217.] 

Pu H, 


QUADRUPLE. An abbreviated expression 
for “quadruple pistole ” AA^as not uncommonly 
used, up to the earlier years of the present 
century, to denote the Spanish gold coin of 
4 pistoles or 8 escudos, commonly, but less 
correctly, knoAvn as the Doubloon (q.v.). 

C. A. H. 

QUALIFICATION, The amount of stock 
or shares required to be held by the directors | 
of a joint-stock company. In some companies j 
no such qualification is required, but in respect i 
of most companies it is usual to fix by the i 


articles of association the amount of stock or 
shares necessary to be held by each dkector, 
and also to lay doAAui certain conditions, the 
occurrence of Avhich aauU cause a director’s office 
to be vacated — generally these are bankruptcy 
or insolvency, or the holding of any other office 
of profit under the com j)any. 

in political affairs, qualifications of different 
kinds or degrees are required both for the 
holding of various offices and for the exercise 
of some of the duties of citizenship. These 
are the qualifications required for acting an 
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justices or as jurymen ; and those for %’‘oting at 
elections of ditlerent kinds. Among these 
latter, before the qualification by rating be- 
comes effectiye, there is a qualification by time, 
or length of residence, necessary. u. w. E. 

QUALIFIED ACCEPTANCE. The accept- 
ance of a bill of exchange is qualified when in 
terms it varies the effect of the bill as drawn. 
For instance, an acceptance is qualified when it 
is conditional, or when it is an acceptance to 
pay at a p}articular place and there only, or 
when it is the acceptance of some only of the 
drawees. The holder of a bill is not obliged 
to take a qualified acceptance, and if he takes 
it, he does so at his own risk, unless the 
previous parties assent thereto. 

[Bills of Exchange Act, 1SS2, §§ 25 and 44.] 

M. D, C. 

QUANTITY THEORY OF MONEY. 
According to this theory, prices are determined 
by the relation between the demand for, and 
the supply of, money. The demand consists in 
the offering of goods for money ; the more 
goods are offered, the gi*eater the demand. 
The supply consists of the money- pieces, 
whatever their material or form, available for 
the purchase of goods. The goods to be 
exchanged through the instrumentality of 
money remaining the same, an increase in the 
supply of money wfiii, according to this theory, 
raise prices ; conversely, a decrease in the 
supply of money will lower prices. 

It will be seen that the quantity- theory 
is merely an application to the special case of 
money, of the general principle that value is 
determined by demand and supply. Prices, 
being merely the value of goods in exchange 
for money, must be deemed to be governed by 
the general la’w of value, unless some reason 
for an exception in this case he shown, which 
has never been done. However much men have 
ca^dlled at the quantity-theory, no one has ever 
yet seriously undertaken to show what deter- 
mines the value of money — that is, prices — if 
suppl}" and demand do not. 

The causes of the difficulty which many 
persons feel in accepting the quantity- theory 
of money are : first, the complexity and elusive- 
ness of the elements involved ; and, secondly, 
the fact that those who deal with this subject, 
either as writers or as readers, do not sufficiently 
attend to the proviso which should be attached 
to every statement of this doctrine, namely, 
other things being equal.*’ The first of 
these causes of the difficulty experienced in 
fully appreciating the quantity-theory cannot 
be removed; the second may be, by greater 
emphasis laid upon the proviso, and by fuller 
illustration of its scope. The habits of a 
people in regard to carrying and using money, 
the facilities for transportation, the introduction 
or extension of hanking agencies— all these are 
subject to change ; and no statistics of ** per 


capita circulation can show whether the real 
money supply has been increased or diminished, 
unless such changes are taken into account 
Moreover, the mere increase of the iiioney- 
suxmly may itself become the cause of a, further 
demand for money, which will enter to prevent 
prices from rising in proportion to such increase 
of supply. Thus, while it is estimated that 
the money-supply of Europe was increased 500 
per cent during the first few generations after 
the discovery of America, prices ai-e not 
generally thought to have increased more than 
about 200 per cent. The commerce of the 
world had been starved through the long silver 
famine of the middle ages ; and the new 
supplies from Mexico and Peru were eagerly 
taken up by the depleted system. Speculation 
and enterprise arose in every land ; new 
industries were brought into being,, and 
traditional industries were rapidly increased ; 
commerce extended its operations to new 
quarters of the globe. A similar effect, and 
possibly in a higher degree, was produced by 
the Californian and Australian gold discoveries. 
The increased commercial and industrial 
acti^fity and enterprise, due to the flood of 
new gold, themselves became a part of the 
demand for money, and prevented prices from 
rising proportionally to the increase of supply. 

It is not necessary to multiply illustrations 
of the importance of the proviso, “all other 
things equal.” Nowhere is that proviso of 
greater importance than in respect to the 
theory we are considering. It does not, 
however, belong to the advocate of that theory 
to prove its validity, inasmuch as it constitutes 
merely a single case, under a principle which 
is in all other instances admitted to govern 
value. The burden of proof rests upon those 
who would dispute this theory. 

[Prof. Francis A. Walker, Money m its Tclatiom 
to Trade and Industry. — Political Economy . — 
Money. — Nicholson, Pol. Econ., vol. ii., 1897. — 
Zuckerkancii, Theorie des Preises, 1889.] 

P. A. W. 

QUARANTINE strictly means merely a 
period of forty days. It is practically restricted 
to the period — ^whether forty days or any other 
length — appointed by the law of most nations 
for the detention of a vessel arriving from a 
port where infections disease is prevalent before 
persons on the vessel in question are admitted 
to intercourse with those on the land. 

This species of detention seems first to have 
been adopted by the Yenetians about 1484, 
probably on the alarm of some recurrence of the 
plague. It was little understood or used till 
1719, when a vessel named the G-rmul Saint 
introduced into Marseilles a plague 
which carried off half the city. U]> to ISOO 
there were very few regulations on the subject 
in England ; in the earlier years of this century 
they became frequent, and a lazaretto v/as erected 
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at Chetney Hill, Kent. The earlier laws were 
directed mainly against vessels coining from the 
Levant, which was looked upon as the nursery 
of the plague. The act of 1825 (6 Geo. IV. 
c. 78) was the first consolidating act on the 
subject, and most of it is still in force ; it is 
directed chiefly against plague and yellow fever. 
The privy council was till recently the control- 
ling authority, but the local government board 
now is charged with the initiative in cases 
where quarantine is needful. Most of the 
British colonies have more or less stringent 
quarantine laws, and in many of them the law 
is enforced with absurd rigour and timidity. 
Most foreign countries also, especially those 
surrounding the Mediterranean, at times enforce 
quarantine very strictly, not only on arrivals 
by sea but also along the land frontier. The 
term ‘'quarantines terrestres” was much in 
evidence at the International Sanitary Con- 
ference at Dresden in 1898. 

Quarantine may be discussed : (1) in relation 
to international law ; (2) in relation to the public 
health ; (3) in regard to its effect on commerce 
and shipping. It is properly only in the last 
relation that it has any bearing on economics. 

The evil effects of quarantine upon commerce 
arise ; (1) from the delays imposed upon ship- 
ping ; (2) from the risk that a cargo may be 
destroyed as infected. Both of these points 
may raise serious questions as to the liability 
of the owners of vessels. The great divergence 
of quarantine regulations in different ports is a 
fruitful source of commercial irritation. In a 
recent “Milroy” lecture before the college of 
physicians, Dr. Collingridge laid it dovmthatina 
commercial country like England quarantine had 
proved not only useless but actually impossible. 

The application of the term “quarantine” 
to the regulation of the landing and sale of 
cattle coming from abroad requires passing 
notice. The administration of the rules for this 
purpose is tinder the customs authorities in the 
United Kingdom. 

[Sir Slierston Baker’s Quarantine Laws. — Report 
of tlie Gene,Tal Board of Health on Quarantine, 
1849. — Report of the International Conference on 
Quarantine, 1850. — Report of the West Indian 
Conference on Quarantine, 1888. — MUulloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary. — Proceedings of the Dvter- 
national Sanitary Conference at Dresden, 1893. 
There is a collection of^laws of the United States, 
now rather out of date.] * a A. h. 

QUARTER (measure) ; see Measures and 
Weights. 

QUARTILLO or OUARTILLO. Mexican 
silver coin of the value of one quarter of a 
Real de piata, or one thirty-second of a Peso. 
Weight -8458 grammes, =13-05 grains, fineness 
902*7. This coin belonged to the cuiTency 
system in force up to the year 1861, the 
smallest silver coin of the system then intro- 
duced being a five-centavo piece of nearly double 


the weight of the quartillo, 1*353 graiiimes, 
= 20*88 grains. 

Quartillo is also the name of Spanish measure, 
of liquid and dry capacity. F. e. a. 

QUASI-CONTRACT. A quasi-contract may 
be defined as a transaction or state of facts to 
which the law, independently of the volition of 
the parties, annexes an obligation similar to 
that which would arise from a contract. The 
term, though a familiar one in Roman law, has 
only been recently adopted into English law. 
Yet a quasi-contract is clearly distinct from an 
implied contract, the term which was formerly 
used to cover both classes of obligations. When 
a man goes into a shop and orders goods, and 
nothing is said about the price, there is an 
implied contract to pay for them, for this is 
the intention of both parties. But the obliga- 
tion of a principal in the absence of any agree 
ment to indemnify his agent for any thing 
done pursuant to his authority, is an instance 
of quasi-contract. The law annexes the obliga- 
tion to the relationship between the parties. 

[Anson, On Contracts, ed. vi. p. 357.] 

QUASI-RENT. See Rent. 

QUATTIE — a silver l|d. piece — is one of 
the most familiar terms in the daily life of the 
Jamaica negro. The little silver l'|d., struck 
in 1834, was first introduced into Jamaica in 
1835, where it rapidly found a congenial home. 
It became popularly known as the “quarter,” 
corrupted into “quattie,” of the prevalent 
sixpence or hit. The last consignment of these 
pieces w-as sent from the mint to Jamaica in 
1862, and a large number still circulate. 

G. A. H. 

QUAYAGE, money paid by the owners of 
ships for the use of a quay ibr unloading or 
mooring. a. e. s. 

QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. In the year 
1704 Queen Anne made a birthday gift to the 
chm-ch of the first fruits and tenths of ecclesi- 
astical benefices. These were respectively the 
first year’s income of the newly-appointed in- 
cumbent and a tenth part of the annual profit. 
They had been paid into the royal exchequer 
since 1534, when, by 26 Hen. YIII. c. 3, they 
were “ united and knit to the king’s imperial 
crown for ever.” Previously they had been a 
kind of papal perquisite. The pope’s claim to 
them seems to have arisen in the 13 th century. 
It was often resisted, but never with much 
success, owing to the papal leanings of large 
sections of the clergy, and the policy of the 
popes in conciliating the cro\vn by occasional 
grants of a portion of the proceeds to the king. 
Little came of the action which parliament was 
sometimes induced to take. Eor instance, at 
the parliament of Caidisle in 1307 the laity 
petitioned for legislation against the reservation 
of first fruits ; but Edward I. entered into 
negotiations with Clement Y., and before any- 
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fcMrig was settled the great king died. Other 
attempts had similar futile endings ; and when 
Henry YIIL broke with Eome he found the 
payments flowing in full tide into the papal 
coffers. So good an opportunity of replenish- 
ing his own was not to be lost. Hence the 
statute cited above, and also a new vcdor 
heneficiorum which has remained in force to the 
present day for the purposes of this taxation, 
though the money value of benefices is much 
gi-eater than it was in the valuation of 1535, ^ 
the date of the basis of the calculation. 

The charter by which Queen Anne made her 
gift was conflrmed by act of parliament (2 & 3 
Anne, c. 11). The revenues derived from first 
fruits and tenths were vested in trustees, 
called the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
The archbishops, bishops, and deans, together 
with a number of highly placed laymen, are 
the governors, whose duty it is to apply the 
funds at their disposal to the augmentation 
of small benefices. They have power to accept 
property from benefactors and also to sell 
any lands they may have acqiTired, the pur- 
chase money being treated as part of their 
general funds. A new and important func- 
tion was conferred on them by an act passed 
in 1776, commonly called the Gilbert Act. 
By it and subsequent legislation in extension 
of its provisions, the governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty are empowered to lend money 
at 4 per cent interest to incumbents, on the 
security of a mortgage of their benefices, for 
the repair and improvement of the glebe 
buildings, the erection of houses of residence, 
and other purposes. The consent of the bishop 
and the patron must be given before such a 
loan can be gi’aiited, and there are elaborate 
arrangements for the proper performance of the 
work, insurance, repayment, etc. To meet 
cases of serious diminution in the value of a 
benefice, an act was passed in 1896, giving 
povrer to the governors, with the consent of the 
patron, to extend the time for the repajrment 
of loans and decrease the annual payments in 
proportion. In fact a great body of law has 
sprung up in regulation of the proceedings of 
the bounty office, and a still greater body of 
rules has been created by the governors them- 
selves, while by a curious mixture of abolition 
and retention the now meaningless values of 
Henry VIII. ’s time are still continued. The 
governors are now a most important corporation 
possessed of interests of various kinds in vast 
masses of ecclesiastical property, and they hold a 
capital sum of 7 millions. Their original function 
of providing fer tile augmentation of small livings 
has not been neglected. In the year 1906a sum 
of nearly £26,000 was expended in grants for 
increasing the income of 135 benefices. 

[Cripps, The Laws of the Church and CUrgy^ 
bk. ii. ch. i. § 6 and ch. iv., London, 1886.— Philli- 
, more, Mcclesiastical La?i\ pt ix, ch. ii.,' London,- 


1895. — Stubbs, Constitutional History, ch. xiv., 
Oxford, 1875. — Stanhope, Queen Anne, ch. iv., 
London, 1870. — Year Book of the Church of Eng- 
land, London, 1897.] T. j. l. 

QUEEN GOLD. In medieval times, when- 
ever a man fined to the king, he was required 
to make an additional oblation to the queen. 
This was called Aurum Begince or queen 
gold, and it was claimed for the queen hy a 
special officer whose functions are minutely 
defined in several ancient records. It was, 
however, from the first a matter of doubt 
whether the amount of the queen gold bore a 
definite relation to the original fine, or varied 
according to circumstances. The author of the 
Dialogus asserts that, although it was generally 
a tenth of the original fine, the matter was 
under litigation at the time when he was 
■writing. This point may now be definitely 
decided, as the Bed Book of the Exchegieer has 
preserved a passage, in which an exchequer 
baron, uniting about the year 1230, assures 
us that the doubt which existed in the time 
of Henry II. had since been removed, and that 
queen gold should properly be reckoned at a 
tenth part of the original fine. The correctness 
of this statement is amply proved by a reference 
to the pipe rolls. 

[Dialogus de Scaccario, ii. 26. — W. Prynne, 
Aurum Reginas^ London, 1668. — Red Book of the 
Exchequer, p. 760 (Rolls).] a. e. s. 

QUESNAY, FuANgois (1694-1774), born at 
Mere (Seine-et-Oise), where a commemorative 
monument was recently inaugurated, died at 
Versailles, was the head of the school styled by 
Du Pont deNemours, inl767, thePHYSiocEATS. 
His father, a distinguished lawyer, but little 
favoured by fortune, brought him up in the 
country ; and at the age of ten or eleven he 
could not even read. 

His brilliant ability was strengthened by his 
powerful will, and he taught himself so success- 
fully that at the age of twenty-four he became 
a master-surgeon. In 1737, La Peyronee, a 
celebrated sui'geon of the day, appointed him 
the permanent secretary of the academy of 
surgery which he had just founded. In 1744 
Quesnay gi*aduated as a doctor of medicine, and 
became first an associate of the faculty of Paris, 
then physician in ordinary, and finally consult- 
ing physician to Louis XV. It is not, however, 
to these titles that the celebrity of his name is 
due. His fame as an economist equalled that 
attained some years later by Adam Smite. 
These two gi'eat thinkers were far from being 
jealous of each other ; it was only the death of 
Quesnay which prevented Adam Smith from 
dedicating to Mm his Wealth of JHations* 

The system of the Physiookats {q.v.) is 
dealt with separately, here it must suffice to 
say that Quesnay’s ideas are based on the 
predominance of agriculture over aE other in* 
1 dustries. Agriculture alone of all industries 
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produces more than the total sums advanced — 
the surplus is the famous Produit hlET, at the 
expense of which all the other industries, called 
barren, but not useless, live. In consequence, 
it is this p'oduit net which finally supports ail 
the weight of taxation, which, whatever its 
form or whatever is desired, always reverts 
more or less directly on agriculture. 

Hence taxation has been divided into two 
classes — direct, that is to say, taxes levied by 
name and without intermediary means on agri- 
culture, and indirect, in which other industries 
advance the amount in the first place, and are 
reimbursed by agriculture. As a result Quesnay 
divided mankind into three classes, the pro- 
ductive class, the class of proprietors, and the 
unproductive class. Without following this 
classification further, it suffices to mention that 
Qiiesnay struck the Ihst blow at the Mer,cantile 
System ; he supported absolute freedom in trade, 
industry, and labour, but in politics he held 
that power should be in the hands of one man 
alone. He looked to public opinion, in the 
controlling power of which Quesnay, as is 
well knovm, has great confidence, provided the 
people were enlightened — to moderate the aber- 
rations of despotism ; and declared that in the 
contrary case it was the representative system 
alone that could struggle against the consequences 
of public ignorance. His saying, ‘ df the halberd 
leads the kingdom, it is opinion which leads the 
halberd,” is well kno^vn. In seeking to dissemi- 
nate his views he commenced by conversation, 
and then, at the age of sixty, he took up his pen 
and began, after mature and serious consideration, 
to give a summary of them in the Encyelo 2 Jedic, 
in which he wrote, 1756 and 1757, the articles 
“Fermiers” and “Grains.” He carried this 
out more completely by publishing, in 1758, his 
Tablmxh i^conomique, a most remarkable analysis 
of the economic condition of his country. ^ 

The king took great pleasure in the con- 
versation of his Sage, as he delighted to call 
Quesnay. He lodged him at Yersailles, -where 
his apartments were on the entresol, whence 
the celebrated Reunions de Ventresol received 
their name. His rooms were the meeting-place 
of many of the able men of that time — 
Diderot, d’Alembert, Duclos, Helvetids, 
Marmoktel, Biifibn, besides the members of 
the secte des dconomistes, the elder Mirabeatj, 
BAiTDEAir, Eodbadd, Mercier de la KrviisRE, 
Abeille, Turgot, Trudaine, De Fourqueux, 
Malesherbes, Lavoisier, de Jauconrt, Con- 
DORCET, Baykal, Du Pont (de Hemours), 
Letrosne, and others. 

Adam Smith, when staying in Paris (1765- 
66), had frequent discussions vdth them. 

I An edition de luxe was printed at Versailles under 
the eye of Louis XV. himself, who, it is said, corrected 
the proofs, A fac-siinile reprint, from tiie original MS. 
with a preface by Mr. H. Higgs, has been published by 
the British Bcononiic Association (London, Macmillans, 
1S9A. : ■ . ■ ■ 


Though the first edition of the TaUeaii Jicono- 
mique has so completely di.sapi)e;u'L-.l that the 
BiUiotheque nationals, does not possess a single 
copy — the greater and, it seems, the most im- 
portant part -was reproduced by Dii Pont de 
Nemours in 1758 in his Physiocmtie ou constitu- 
tion naturelle du yourerneinent le plus avantageux 
an genre Immain (2 vols. 8vo) ; — Le droit naturel, 
V Analyse du Tableau iconornique les maximes 
genii'alesdugouverner/ient^conmiiqtieTimroycmine, 
les deux jproblemes economiques, and Les dialogues 
sur le commerce et sur les trarauo: des artisans. 
What is described iiere, and the two articles in 
the Encyclopedic quoted above, are reproduced in 
full in the publication of Guiilanmin {Physiocrates, 
1st volume). 

The elder Mirabean, in his work Idam.i des 
hommes (1756-60), has in the sixth and last part, 
published 1760 (the date is of importance), in- 
cluded a thesis under the title of Tableau mon- 
omique avec ses explications. 

Quesnay was the th-st in France to raise political 
economy to the dignity of a moral science. To 
discuss with his disciples the means of improving 
the lot of the people was his one pleasure. Though 
in high favour at court, he was never a courtier, 
and only employed the favour which he stood in 
there for the advantage of others. His character 
and brilliant intellect were held in liigli esteem ; 
and throughout literary and pliilosopliic Europe, 
Quesnay and his ideas were a leading subject ol 
discussion for some half century. 

It must, however, be mentioned that he had 
some opponents, among others Forbonnais, who 
was not without ability. 

The “(§loge” of Quesnay was spoken in 1774 
by Grandjean de Fouchy at Paris, and in 1775 by 
the Comte d’Arlon at Lyons. Eugene Daire 
wrote a very interesting notice on him (Edition 
Guillaumin), and his CEuvres economiques etpMlo- 
sophiques, preceded by an introduction and note 
by M. Aug. Oncken, appeared in 1888 at Frank- 
fort. A. C. f. 

QUETELET, Lambert Adolphe Jacques 
(1796-1874), bom at Ghent, died at Brussels, 
was the first promoter in France of the study 
of moral statistics, wdiich declines to limit 
enquiry to material facts only, investigating also 
and classifying moral qualities. He may also 
be said to have originated, in 1871, the study of 
anthropometry and of the methods -which at 
the present time are so largely employed in the 
identification of criminals. 

His principal works are : — Sur Vkomme et le 
d^doppement de ses faculUs ou essai de statistique 
sociale, 1835, 2 vols. 8vo. — Lettres d S. A. M. 
le due regnant de Saxe-Cobourg et Gotha sur la 
tMorie des probabilites appliquees aiix sciences 
'morales et politiques, 1846, Svo.— Du systeme social 
et des lois qui le rSgissent, 1848. (See sects, ii. 
and iii. of the first chapter of Du SysUme socml 
et des lois qui le regment ; and the third chapter 
“ Des qualites morales et des qiialites intellectu- 
elles,” and “De rHumanite.”) — Pkysiologie 
Sbeiale, ou Essai sur 1$ develop jjement des jaciddh 
deVhmnme, 1869, 2 vols. 2nd ed . ; ArdhropoviUrk 
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ou mesure des differ mites faculUs de Vhomme, 
1871. A.c.f. 

QUIA EMPTOBES or the statute of West- 
minster, iii. (18 Edw. L, stat. i.), is the first 
statute since the conquest which (1) authorised 
an out-and-out sale of land, and (2) prohibited 
subinfeudation, or the qualified sale of land under 
which the purchaser held Ms land of the vendor. 
This statute established free trade in land. It 
did not, however, apply to tenants in Mlleinage, 
nor to tenants in capite (the landholders who 
held directly of the king). Before 1290 aliena- 
tion of land was grudgingly permitted by the 
Anglo-Norman legislature. Under a law’’ of 
Henry I. c. 70, a man who purchased land 
might, but a man who inherited land might not, 
aliene it, Glauville adding that even then the 
vendor might only aliene part of the land quia 
non qiotest filium swum exheredare. Alienation 
was not only regarded as a fraud on the heir, 
but also as a fraud on the lord. For instance, 
Henry III.’s Magna Charta (1217, c. 39, 
and 1225, c. 32), the most liberal law before 
Quia Mnptores, allowed freeholders, other than 
tenants m capite, to aliene only a part of their 
land ; they liad to reserve a sufficient part to 
enable them to perform the rents and services 
incidental to their tenure. Coke interprets “a, 
sufficient part” as “one half.” Even these 
enabling statutes refer rather to subinfeudation 
than to out-and-out .sales, because Dedi et 
concessi, the operative w^ords of a feoffment, 
which wars the only means of aliening land, 
meant at that date subinfeudation, not sale, 
unless sale was expressly mentioned (see Wright). 
Stubbs describes Quia Umptores as meant to 
do to the feudal lords what De Deligiosis (127 9) 
wus meant to do to the church. Its intention 
wus doubtless political, i.c. to limit the inde- 
pendent impositions and jurisdictions of the 
nobility, but its most important effect w^as 
economic, i.e. to make land saleable, and, accord- 
ing to Hallain, largely to increase the number 
of laudowuiers. 

As to tenants in capite, they could not at this 
date aliene without licence from the king — the 
penalty heiug forfeiture, as in the case of Thomas 
of Hoton {B-ot. Claus, ii. 38), or fine. It is said 
by Butler, Elton, and others that Quia Emptores 
was e-xteiided ” to them by 17 Edw. II. st. i. c. vi. 
and 34 Edw. HI. c. 15. But Edward IL’s statute 
only extended the provisions cited from 9 Henry 
III. c. 82 to tenants in capite; viewed as an enab- 
ling statute, it was according to Wright a dead 
letter ; viewed as a disabling statute, it, along 
with 1 Edward III. st. ii. c. 12, which substituted 
a fine for forfeiture, only imposed what was practi- 
cally a tax upon alienations by tenants in capite. 
Edw’ard IIL's .statute (1360) only confirms aliena- 
tion.s during the reigns of Henry III. and his prede- 
cessors “ saving the king’s prerogative.” There is 
no general prohibition against alienation by tenants 
i7i capite contained in any statute except these. 
And no statute expressly prohibits siabinfeudatioii 


by tenants in capite. It is difficult, therefore, tc 
see why the king might not have joined with his 
tenants in snbinfeiidating down to 1660, or why 
they might not have done .so without his consent, 
thereby incurring, at most, a fine. In 1660 feudal 
incidents, including rent-services, fines on aliena- 
tion, aids, etc. , etc. , were sw^ept awnay except such 
as existed in connection with memorial and frank- 
almoign tenures valid at that date. So that since 
1660 the question has no importance. Whatever 
is the answer to the question “When and how far 
w^as Quia Emptores extended to tenancies in 
capite E” all agi’ee that, as a fact, (1) there has 
been no subinfeudation — no creation of feudal 
incidents, or of manors, or of frank - almoign 
tenures — by tenants in capite since either 1290 or 
1324 or 1360, by other freehold tenants since 
1290 ; (2) tenants in capite hoNe enjoyed free .sale 
(subject to fines) since 1324, and without fine since 
1660 — ^the.se privileges have been enjoyed b}^ other 
freehold tenants since 1290. And both these 
results are due indirectly or directly to Quia 
Bmptcrres. 

[Wright’s Tenures, 153 et seq. — Cohe uqoon 
Littleton, 43a, 384a. — Coke’s Institutes, vol. ii. 
pp. 500 et seq. — Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. 
ii. c. 19. — Glanville’s De Legihus Anglios, 
lib. vii. c. 1. — Hallam’s Middle Ages, iii, 16. 
— Stubbs’ Constiiuiional History, ii. c. 15. — 
Stubbs’ Select Charters. — Butler’s notes to Coke 
upon Littleton, 191a. — Elton on Copyholds, p. 10, 
note f. ] j. D. E. 

QUINARIUS. The quinarius or half Den- 
AKius (q.v.) first appeared in 269 B.C., and 
continued to he issued up to 206 n.c. The 
type of this first coinage was the head of Roma 
with the numeral V., denoting five asses ; re- 
verse, above the word Roma, the dioscuri gallop- 
ing with lances in rest. Its w'eight was 36 
grains, or 144 to the pound of silver. The 
second issue was about 104 B.c., wffien the 
mctoriatus was withdrawn. It had the type of 
the mctoriatus, but w^as marked with the letter 
Q. This issue of the quinarius lasted until 
about 84 B.o. A third began in 49 b.c., and 
from that time it continued to he coined, 
though in small quantities and in an interrupted 
way, under the empire. The senate in the 
reign of Philip (a.I). 244) ordered a coinage of 
large bronze qumarii. This form was knoTO 
as the Philippus mreus. 

[E. Bahelon, Monnaies de la Repuhlique 
Rormine, 1886.^ — Encyclop. Brit, 9th ed., vol. 
xvii., art. “Numismatics.”] r. h. 

QUINOEY, Thomas di;. See Be Quikcey. 

QUINTOS, the fifth part of the produce of 
the gold and silver mines in America, for which, 
in 1525, the Spanish kings gave up their former 
exclusive right of property in these. In 1723 
and 1777 this contribution was reduced to 1| 
per cent for silver and 3 per cent for gold. 

[Cauga Arglielles, Diccionario de Hacienda 
(1826).] E.ca. 

QUIT RENT. A small fixed annual pay- 
ment, formerly made by the tenants of a 
manor in commutation of all customary serffices 
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and payments in kind. Quit rent was some- 
times written white -rent, whence some anti- 
quaries have maintained that quit rents were 
paid, in silver ; white is, however, probably 
nothing but a phonetic variation of quit. 

[Cowel, Interpreter. ~\ a. s. s. 

QUITTANCE. Low Latin Quietcmcia. 
When an officer accounting at the exchequer, 
or elsewhere, paid in the exact sum of money 
due from him to balance his account, the words 
Et quietus est, or Et ecpiahtr, used to be wnitten 
at the foot. When this quietus Avas granted, 
Avh ether the officer had actually paid or been 
excused payment, he was said to have a quiet- 
ancict or quittance. A. E. s. 

[Dll Cange, Glossarium.l 

QUORUM. The minimum number of the 
members of a committee or of any administra- 
tive body, whose presence is necessary to con- 
stitute a competent business meeting. The 
number constituting a quorum at the meetings 
of shareholders or directors in a company is 
generally fixed by the articles. This use of the 
Avord qmrum has arisen out of the terms in 
AA’hicli commissions for holding sessions of 
justices AA'ere formerly couched. Of the Avhole 
number of persons bolding commission as justices 
of the peace, only certain individuals were held 
to be competent to preside at sessions. These 
Avere specifically named in the commission that 
was issued directing the sessions to be held, at 
Avhicli it was required that at least two justices 
should be present, of A\diom one must be of 
these persons; or, as it ran: quorum AB, 
vd OD^ vd EF, unum esse wlumusE These 
persons Avere usually termed ‘‘justices of the 
quorum.” The quorum clause Avas omitted 
when the form of commission was revised under 
40 k 41 Viet. c. 41 (1877). Since the beginning 
of 1878, the names of all the justices of the 
peace for the county have been inserted in a 
schedule attached to the commission. 

B. W. B. 

QUOTA. A proportion, a part or share. 
The part Avhich every shareholder or member 
of a company or society is bound to contribute ; 
also the proportion of dividend belonging to 
each member. R. w, b. 

QUOTATION. On the stock exchange, or 
in commercial markets generally, the price of 
the day as quoted in the official list of any 
. particular security or commodity. R. w. b. 

QUOTITr DISPONIBLE (Fr.). The right 
to dispose of property by aauU or by gifts inter 
mfos, being restricted in France in the case of 
persons haying or leaving heirs in a direct line, 
descending or ascending, the quotiti dispmiihle 
is the portion of AA'hich they have the free dis- 
posal. This portion is one half if the deceased 


leaves only one legitimate child, a third if 
there are tAVo, a fourth if three or more ; any 
number of grandchildren counting only for 
their respective parents. If he leaves no 
descendants, but ascendants in both lines, 
paternal and maternal, the disposalfie portion 
is one half ; if in one line only, three-fourths. 
If he leaves neither descendants nor ascendants, 
the testamentary restriction ceases. Gifts inter 
viws are counted as part of the rpmtiU disponihle 
and cannot prejudice direct heirs. 

[Code Cml, arts. 913-919. See also Bequest, 
Power op ; Will, Bequest by.] t. l. 

QUOTITE AND REPARTITION (Fr. ). The 
tAvo great divisions in the system of taxation in 
France. Impots de quotite are based on tariffs, 
the yield of Avhicli can only be estimated approxi- 
mately, as is the case AAuth the revenue from 
stamps, successions, dividends and interests, 
customs duties, etc. In impdts de repartition 
the state fixes the sum the tax is to produce, 
and an assessment is made of the portion to be 
provided by each of the administrative divisions 
of the territory ; first by the central authority 
among each of the departments ; the council- 
general of the department next divides the 
total sum betAA-een each arrondissement ; the 
councils of arrondissement then subdhdde their 
contingent among the communes ; and finally 
local councils in the cominimes assess each 
property holder for his contributive share 
according to the land register book. Direct 
taxes are generally impots de repartition, but 
the trade license or Patents {q.r.) is an excep- 
tion, and the doors and windows tax is a mixed 
system ; repartitive in the total but an impdt 
de qtiotite in the incidence, the portion to be 
paid by each landlord increasing not only Avith 
the number of doors and windows, but also 
with the population of the locality. A certain 
latitude is also permitted to the local authorities 
in the assessment of the mohilier, or tenants’ 
occupation tax, provided that the total sum due 
by the commune is realized and not, exceeded. 
The system of repartition has advantages for 
the prevention of fraud in countries Adth a 
rudimentary or defective administi’ation, as the 
inhabitants exercise a control over each other, 
knoAvung that if some indiAuduals do not pay 
1 their fair share of the tax, the burden aaUI fall 
more heaidly on themselves. On the other 
hand, this mode of taxation presents greater 
inequalities, as it does not follow the develop- 
ment or decline in the value of real property in 
the different departments or communes, and 
the balance can only be restored by a periodical 
general survey. 

[Edouard Vignes, Traiti des ImpUs en France . — 
P. Leroy - Beaulieu, Traiie de iks Science des 
I Finwiicesll T. K 
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RACK RENT. A rent equal to the full 
annual value of a tenement. Sometimes a 
special meaning is given to the term in a statute, 
e.g. the Public Health Act 1875, defines for the 
purposes of the act a rack-rent as a “ rent which 
is not less than two-thirds of the full net 
annual value of the property out of which the 
rent arises.” 

[Copiiiger and Munro, On Hents, Loudon, 1886.] 

j. E. c. M. 

RAD MANN I. The rocUcnigJits or rad- 
chenistres of Domesday. These were free 
proprietors with considerable holdings, and 
theii’ service was to ride as escort to the lord or 
lady of the manor, a duty which could scarcely 
be performed by men who were not of free 
condition. Maitland’s Select Fleas in Manorial 
Goiei'ts, p. 78, show a rideman employed to 
enforce army service. The Gloucestershire 
liheri homines radchenistres (Domesday, f. 163) 
had villeins on their land, while in Worcester- 
shire Lefric the radman held a hide and a 
'virgate. Some, however, seem to have been 
unable to leave the manor, that is, to sell 
their holdings, and others were bound to 
render small predial services. Bracton, i. 279, 
classifies their tenure as petit serjeanty (see 
Serjeanty, Petit). r. h. 

RAE, John (17 86- IS 73), probably a native 
of Scotland or the Orkneys, perhaps the 
father of Rae the arctic explorer, after pursu- 
ing in youth the vast design of ‘‘gathering 
together all that consciousness makes known 
to us of what is within and all that observation 
informs us of what lies wdthout,” into “a true 
natural History of Man^ by a sudden and un- 
expected change in his circumstances . . . 
exchanged the literary leisure of Europe for the 
solitude and laboui’ of the Canadian backwoods ” 
(preface to New Frinciples). Here he composed 
his New Prineiples on the Subject of Political 
Economy, which was published at Boston in 1834. 

The main purpose of the hook is set forth in 
the title : Exposing the Fallacies of the System 
of Free Trade and of some other Doctrines main- 
tained in the “ Wealth of NationsP Distinguishing 
between individual and national wealth, l^e says 
it is easy to understand how one individual comes 
to get hold of a large share of the national means, 
but not “how a general increase of these means 
or instruments should take place without some 
accompanying discovery of an improvement in 
their construction ” (p. 19). The national capital 
would not he much increased by the indefinite 
multiplication of flails (p. 20). To attribute the 
gro^vth of wealth to parsimony would be like 
attributing it to population. Both are necessary 
conditions, but we need take no thought for 
their growth, provided that invention progresses 
(bk. i ch. L). * ‘Invention is the only power on 
earth that can he, said to create.*’, ■ Adam Sniith’s 
dictum that “the industry of the society can 
augment only as its capital augments,** is combated 


at length (ch. ii.). Rae instances the case of two 
brothers in the interior of Canada who, in order to 
get boots made on their own farms, “ were at the 
pains and expense of sending one of the young 
men to some distance to master the trade of shoe- 
making.” MTiy should not government siniilarly 
introduce inventions ? The argument for protection 
of infant industries (as we should now say) is 
forcibly urged by Bae in the second chapter of 
his first book. 

The second book, Of the nature of Stock, forms 
Rae’s principal contribution to economics. He 
applies the term ‘instruments” to “all these 
changes which man makes in the form ... of 
material objects for the purpose of supplying his 
future wants.” A field is an instrument ; so is 
the w^heat growing in it ; and bread, “ until it is 
in process of consumption.” Exhaustion is the 
“passage of things from the class of instruments 
into things which are not instruments ” (p. 92), ’ 
Instruments may be arranged in an order — 
A, B, C — determined by the period at which each 
issues, or wmuld issue if not before exhausted, 
in a result equivalent to double the labour 
expended on it ; order A doubling in one year, 
order B in two, and so on. The causes determin- 
ing the amount of instruments formed by a society 
are enumerated as (1) the quantity and quality of 
the materials owned by it ; (2) the strength of 
the effective desire of accumulation (a term adopted 
by Mill) ; (3) the rate of wages ; (4) the progress 
of the inventive faculty. 

The second and fourth causes are chiefly con- 
sidered by Rae. He begins by showing that 
mere postponement — the arts of production being 
stationary — is apt to increase produce (ch. v. cp. 
Bohm-Bawerk on Roundabout Methods) ; then 
(ch. vi.) investigates the circumstances which 
determine the strength of the effective desire of 
accumulation, They are (1) the benevolent 
affections ; (2) the intellectual powers ; (3) 
security. His account of that preference for 
the present which cannot be ascribed to a “mere 
reasonable regard for their own interest ” — Jevons’ 
factor q as distinguished from p — deserves to be 
quoted in full: “The actual presence of the 
immediate object of desire in the mind, by 
exciting the attention, seems to rouse all the 
faculties, as it were, to fix their view on it, and 
leads them to a very lively conception of the 
enjoyments which it offers to their instant posses- 
sions. The prospects of future good which future 
years may hold out to us seem at such a moment 
dull and dubious, and are apt to be slighted for 
objects on which the daylight is falling strongly, 
and showing us in all their freshness just within 
our grasp. There is no man, perhaps, to whom 
a good to be enjoyed to-day would not seem of 
very different importance from one exactly similar 
to be enjoyed twelve years hence, even though the 
arrival of both were equally certain ” (p. 1 20 ) . The 
different degrees of strength of the efective desire 
of accumulation are illustrated by splendid 
examples taken from different ages and countries 
(ch. vii.). In China, for instance, “ instruments 
are about the order B,** But long extracts, such 
as those "which Mill has made, would be required 
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to do justice to these concrete illustrations. In a 
later chapter (x.) Eae dilates on the progress of 
invention in language almost worthy of Bacon. 
The accumulative and inventive faculties are his 
main theme ; incidentally he has enunciated some 
important economic principles. For instance, 
among the advantages of division of employments 
(p. 164), that no instruments lie idle ; that 
among the conditions determining value distance 
in time as "vvell as quantity of lahonr must in 
general be taken account of. One of his most 
remarkable theorems is that the consumption of 
articles of luxury — which is defined as “the 
expenditure occasioned by the passion of vanity” — 
decreases with the reduction of cost. “Were 
])earls or lace to be got for one-tenth of the 
labour that must now be given for them, they 
would go completely out of fashion” (ch. xi. 
pt. i. ; cp. Sidgwick, Pol Econ., bk. i. ch. iii. 
§ 2 note ; H. Cun^mghame, Economic Journal^ 
voL ii. p. 37). The most original suggestion in 
the third book — which treats “ the operations of 
the legislator” — is that by a tax on luxuries 
revenue might be raised without sacrifice to the 
consumer (bk. iii. ch. ii.). 

John Bae, Statement of some new Principles 
on the Subject of Political Economy exposing the 
Fallacies of the System of Free Trade and, of some 
other Doctrines maintained in the “ Wealth of 
Fationsf Boston, 1884. [J. S. Mill, Principles of 
Political Economy, bk. i. ch.xi. — Quarterly Journad 
of Economics (January 1897), “A Forerunner of 
Bdhm - Bawerk,” by C. W. Mixter. — Forth 
American Mevieta, vol. xl. (high encomium 
tempered with, perhaps, just complaints of Rae’s 
terminology).] f. t. e. 

RAIFFEISEFT, Feiedeich Wilhelm (1818- 
1888), founder of the German agrarian loan 
funds, "vvas son of the bui’gomaster of Hamm 
on the Sieg. Educated at home, he at first 
entered on a military career, which, through 
an affection of the eyes, he was soon forced 
to abandon. He then turned to official life, 
and filled several municipal and other public 
positions mth gi’eat industry and distinction. 
The difficulties of the smaller agriculturists in 
1846-47, which he attributed to their bad credit 
and consequent liability to extortion from un- 
principled usurers, led him to establish in 
Meyerbusch and Heddersdorf, of which he 
was burgomaster, the first agi’arian mutual 
loan societies which existed in Germany ; and 
to the extension of these institutions he devoted 
all his energies both as propagandist and as 
organiser. He founded in 1878 a periodical 
entitled LandwirthscJiaftliches Genossenschafts- 
Uatt as organ of such associations, in explanation 
and defence of which he issued several inde- 
]:)endent publications, the most important being 
Die Darlehensvereine (7th ed., 1889). He was 
also active in the sanitation of the districts with 
which he was officially connected. His labours 
so seriously impaired Ms health that he was 
obliged in 1866 to retire from active employ- 
ment, but continued to superintend and improve 


the institutions he had created, and also did 
good service in promoting the construction of 
the railway on the left hank of the PJiine. He 
is held ill grateful memory by the inhabitants 
of the Rhenish provinces, to whose material and 
moral welfare he so largely contributed. 

The institutions Ibuiicled by Raiffeisen were 
specially designed for the wants of an agricultural 
population. Their peculiar features will be best 
understood by a comparison with the Vor- 
schussvereine created about the same time by 
Sohulze-Helitzsch, which are better adapted 
to urban communities. In these, loans are made 
for short periods, and the interest charged is as 
high as from 8 to 12 per cent. The members 
are shareholders and receive dmdends. The 
managers are paid. The area over which 
transactions extend is uiiliinited. l^otlimg but 
the financial security of a loan is considered ; 
no account is taken of the use which the 
borrower makes of it, or of his personal 
character. All these conditions are changed 
in the Darlchenskassenveremc. Raifleisen in- 
tended them to serve moral as w’ell as economic 
ends, by awakening sympatliy and fortifying 
the social ties between inhabitants of the same 
rural district. Only members of an association 
can obtain a loan ; it must be sought for a 
definite productive object, and the association 
is entitled to ascertain that it is hona fide used 
for that object. It is a cardinal principle of the 
system that the operations of each association 
should be restricted to a small area, which, in 
Raiffeisen’s opinion, ought not to contain more 
than 1500 souls. It is thus ensured that the 
members should know each other’s character 
and circumstances — a condition necessary for 
their financial safety, the mutual liability being 
unlimited. Hot more than 4 or 5 per cent is 
charged to the borrowers. No dividends are 
paid ; any profits realised, alter expenses are 
defrayed, go, not to the members, but to a 
reserve fund to cover losses ; and when they 
exceed a certain amount, they are applied to 
purposes of common utility. The loans are 
for one or two, sometimes for five or even ten 
years ; when there is urgent danger of loss, the 
loan may be called-in within so short a time as 
four weeks. The managing committees work 
gratuitously ; the only salaried officer is an 
accountant {P^chneij, who receives a small 
stipend. The principles on which Raiifeisen 
founded these institutions were at first much 
disputed, hut have been vindicated by their 
success. They have efiectually delivered the 
German agricMturists, especially the small and 
middling proprietors of land, out of the hands 
of usurers. According to recent accounts, none 
of them has become bankrupt ; liquidations have 
been rare, and have not caused material loss to 
the members. They have extended from Ger- 
many to other countries, and are now numerous 
in Austria, Smtzerland, and Italy. 
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To enalile the different German associations 
to render mutual support, a Larulwirthschaf tliche 
CentraldcirleliemJcasse was established in 1876, 
which has its seat at Neiiwied. 

[For the life of Eaiffeisen, see Leisewitz in Ally. 
.Deutsche Biogr., and Schmidt in Sandb. der 
Staatsiv. ; for his institutions, Marchet in the 
latter work, ii. pp. 906 et sec/., and Yon der Goltz 
in Schonberg’s Ilandb. der P. E,, pp. 123 et seg.'] 

[See also Banking ; Land Banks, Germant.] 

.T. K. 1. 

RAILAYAYS. 

Railways, p, 252 ; Light Railways, p. 25S. 

Railways. Though railroads in a rudiment- 
ary form date from the 16th century, while the 
history of steam- traction goes back to Ougnot 
in 1771, the entire existing railway system of 
the world has, with negligeable exceptions, been 
constructed, as far as England and the United 
States are cpncerned, wnthin the last seventy 
years, and, as far as other countries are con- 
cerned, within the last sixty. In that time 
about 450,000 miles of line have been built, 
nearly one half of which is in North America, 
the United States alone counting for over 
180,000 miles. Europe has about 155,000 
miles. The five great powers headed by Ger- 
many with 27,000, and finishing with Austria 
which has 17,000, average about 21,000 miles 
aptiece, which last figure is also the total for 
the United Kingdom. British India and 
Austi’alasia have 30,000 between them, shared 
in tolerably eqnal parts. The balance is mainly 
either in South Africa or in South America. 
The cost of the world’s railways reached, in 
1895, the enormous total of £7,336,000,000, 
a figure of some interest when compared with 
the total capital of the commercial countries of 
the world, or with the amount of their national 
debts. As Professor Hadley observes (‘‘The 
Railway in its Business Relations” in The 
Railways of America, London, 1890, 8vo), the 
railway “ probably represents one-tenth of the 
total wealth of civilised nations, and one- 
quarter, if not one -third, of their invested 
capital. It is doubtful whether the- aggregate 
plant used in all manufacturing industries can 
equal it in value. The capital engaged in 
banking is but a trifle beside it. The world’s 
whole stock of money of every kind — gold, 
silver, and paper— -would purchase only one- 
third of its railroads.” 

The total sum is, however, made up of indi- 
vidual costs so completely different that no 
conclusion or average of any practical utility 
can be extracted from them. To attempt to 
base any practical conclusions on such an 
average would be as absurd as to average 
together a mile of a Devonshire lane, another 
mile of the Simplon or the Comiche Road, and 
a third mile of Oxford street. In England 
itself, whose railway capital averages over 
£50,000 a mile, we have individual lines 


capitalised at from £2000 to £1,000,000 per 
mile. Nor can any one say how’ far iiominai 
capital represents either actual expenditure or 
present value. For example, under the first 
head, the share capital of many American rail- 
ways was originally issued for but a tithe of its 
face value. Against this, American railways 
every year spend out of revenue immense sums 
on what in any other country would be regarded 
as fair objects of new capital expenditure. 
Again, continental railway capital has already 
been in considerable measure paid off through 
sinking funds. Instances under the second 
head are, on the one hand, the great sums sunk 
in England in parliamentary contests, in lines 
to collieries and mines now worked out and 
abandoned, or, on the continent, devoted to 
paying interest at a high rate on capital, not 
only during construction, but during what is 
called in France ex/iloitation /mrtielle ; and on 
the other, the immense appreciation in the value 
of the real property held by railway companies, 
both agricultural lands in newly- developed 
countries, cand, still more, building sites in the 
heart of great towns, whether as old as London 
or as new as Chicago. 

In England and the United States, which 
have between them half the mileage and half 
the capital of the world, practically the whole 
of the money has been found by private enter- 
prise, in England controlled and directed 
throughout by public authority, in America 
left in the main unrestrained. In the remain- 
ing countries of the world railway capital has 
been provided, if not directly by the state, 
then in reliance on state assistance, usually in 
the form of a direct government guarantee. 
Belgium, the smaller German states, and our 
Australian colonies, may he taken as leading 
instances of government construction ; France, 
and in a former generation India, as leading 
instances of government guarantee. Govern- 
ment aid may, however, also he given, and has 
been given in many other forms — loans on 
favonrable terms as in Ireland, grants of land 
as to the Canadian Pacific, special exemptions 
from customs, taxes, and local rates, as in 
Austro-Hnngary, subscription to shares, more 
especially deferred shares, as in many con- 
tinental countries, or, finally, direct gifts of 
money, as has probably occurred in every 
country of the world with the exception of 
England in the limited sense of the name. 
Contrary to what might have been a priori 
expected, the railway capital found by unaided 
private enterprise hears interest at a lower 
rate than the capital raised bn state security. 
Railway capital in England earns on the average 
about 4 per cent, and in the United States 
only S per cent. On the other hand, in India 
the guaranteed dividends, owing to the depre- 
ciation of silver, work out to about S per cent, 
while in France twm of the six great companies 
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are guaranteed 7 per cent on their share capital, 
which, however, is not a large portion of the 
total, two other companies 10 per cent, one 11 
per cent, and one 13 per cent. The guarantee 
system often produces unexpected results ; for 
example, in France the state prohibits railway 
conii^etition ; on the other hand, it has spent 
and continues to spend very large sums in im- 
proving internal water communication. Private 
carriers along these improved wateiways, which 
are entirely free from toll, have of late years 
carried ofi" so much traffic from the railways, 
more especially from the Ouesl, which runs 
along the canalised Seine, as to deplete very 
seriously the railway earnings, and so to add 
to the amount which the state has to make 
good under its guarantee (see on this point 
more especially Ulrich’s StaffeltaHfe und 
JFasserstrassen, Berlin, 1894, 8vo, and Colson’s 
Transports et Tarifs, Paris, 1890, 8vo). Italy 
has handed over its raihvays, which are also 
guaranteed, to two great companies — the Medi- 
terranean and the Adriatic — operating the one 
along the western and the other along the 
eastern coast of the peninsula, but meeting 
each other at all the principal points, at FTaples 
and at Rome, at Florence and at Milan. Con- 
secpiently they are encouraged to compete 'with 
one another, but do so at the cost of the state. 
This Italian system is now over ten years old. 
Within the last few years it has been followed 
in Holland. Of purely state lines, the Prussian 
railways not only pay their way, but leave 
a handsome surplus, so do the state railways 
of the Cape and Natal. The Belgian and 
Hungarian railway budgets about balance. 
But the general rule is, with unimportant 
exceptions, that from St. Petersburg to Sydney, 
.state railway earnings are insufficient to meet 
working expenses and capital changes, and a 
deficit more or less large has to be made good 
at the expense of the general taxation of the 
country. 

Turning from capital and finance to manage- 
ment and methods of working, the United 
States comes first as the country where railways 
are most independent in fact, though not in 
theory. In many states of the American union 
laws, whose constitutionality is in many 
instances more than doubtful, but which the 
state authorities rarely attempt to enforce, 
wliile the railway companies almost always 
disobey or evade them, appear to lay very 
stringent fetters on railway freedom. Practi- 
cally speaking, however, an American railway 
company constructs a line when it pleases, 
where it pleases, how it pleases, rims what 
trains it likes at such times and speeds as it 
thinks proper, and, subject to the obligation 
which in America is regarded as arising at 
common law to treat all its customers equally 
without individual favour or preference, charges 
such fares and rates as the higgling of the 


market may enable it to obtain. In Erigiand 
this freedom is very greatly circuinscribed. 
Parliament decides whether, and under what 
conditions, a railway shall be built. The Board 
of Trade control over methods of coiistriiction 
and working has existed from the beginning, 
and since 1889 lias become dominant. Rates 
and lares have alwaj^s been subject to Parlia- 
mentary maxima, presenting throughout serious 
limitations in the case of passengers, though 
not often in the case of goods. Since the 
beginning of 1893 these limitations have 
become very stringent for goods also, while 
since August 1894 it has been practically 
enacted that, though goods rates may be reduced 
at the pleasure of the companies, they can 
never be varied in an upward direction. Still 
by the side of the contiiiental companies, which 
as a rule cannot alter the timing of a single 
train, or vary a single rate of charge, or change 
in the smallest detail the construction and 
ecpiipment of their lines, down even to the 
carpets and curtains in the general manager’s 
office, without direct state authorisation, our 
English raihvays must be acknowledged to 
enjoy a large measure of freedom- Wlien we 
pjass from private raihvay undertakings to state 
railways the government naturally settles every- 
thing. But even here an important distinction 
must be drawm, and on the one hand in auto- 
cratic countries like Prussia ive find voluntary 
raihvay councils, composed of niercliaiits and 
manufacturers and the like, organised with the 
object of interpreting to the bureaucratic 
administration the wishes of the outside 
community, wdthout, however, any power to 
make those •wishes effective ; on the other hand, 
in purely democratic countries like our Aus- 
tralian colonies we find semi-independent com- 
missioners, imported as a rule from outside, and 
holding office for a fixed term of years, inter- 
posed to prevent the railway management being 
too sensitive to passing gnists of popular opinion, 
or too promptly responsive to dhect political 
control. 

The point where railways most definitely 
enter the field of economics is the matter of 
rates and tariffs. A Avord fii*st as to the 
machinery by which railway tariffs shall be 
regulated. It may be assumed that even wdiere 
railways are prh’ate undertakings, some measure 
of regulation by the state is practically, though 
not perhaps theoretically, unavoidable. This 
regulation may take very various forms. In 
France the conti'oi is purely administrative. 
The minister of public works, AAdth the assistance 
of about 1000 trained subordinates scattered 
all over the country, and of a Gomit4 GmisuUatif 
of fifty or sixty experts of high position, decides 
the propriety of every proposed ne-R’ rate. L? 
England we began by fixing parliamentary 
maxima, and leaving the companies free to vary 
their rates as .they pleased Avitlhn tliem, subject 
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only to judicial penalties if they treated one 
customer worse than another. The interpreta- 
tion of the common law, however, as modified 
by the acts of 1845 and 1854, was too much a 
matter of policy and economics, and too little 
of pure law, for judges to take kindly to it. 
As the railway horizon widened, and competi- 
tion of individuals on the same spot gave place 
to competition between different parts of the 
country, and this, in its turn, to competition 
between different countries and continents, 
the inadequacy of the machinery became 
obvious. The Traffic Act of 1873 set up a 
new tribunal, in the main a law court, but 
containing a preponderating lay element ; the 
Act of 1888, while further strengthening the 
powers of this composite comT, set up beside 
it, for certain purposes and with limited juris- 
diction, a purely administrative tribunal in the 
sliape of the Board of Trade. Judging from 
present indications, it may be said that, while 
the administrative tribunal is much more 
prompt and does its work in a much simpler 
and cheaper manner, it is only adapted for the 
decision of comparatively simple and small cases. 
It may be that the legislation of 1894 points 
to what will be our ultimate solution of this 
problem, an administrative tribunal of first 
instance with no compulsory poAvers, followed, 
if need be, by an appeal to a semi-legal tribunal 
wielding the full authority of an ordinary . 
court of justice. In America, control over 
traffic within the limits of a single state 
belongs to the state government. Interstate 
traffic can be only regulated by the federal 
authorities. Interstate commerce was left 
uncontrolled till the year 1887, when a federal 
tribunal, which however lacked and still lacks 
the powers of a coni’t of justice, was set up 
at AT ashiiigtoii. Recent decisions of the supreme 
court (1897) have reduced its pOAvers almost to 
a nullity (see Interstate Commerce Laav, 
U.S.A.). State regulations of local rates has a 
long arid most interesting history. Broadly 
the states have dmded themselves into tAAm 
groups. Both groups have established com- 
missions, Avith members both lay and legal. 
But Avhile the one, led by Illinois, has em- 
powered the commissioners to fix rates and 
CO ] £1 pel, if they could, their observance, the 
othi.‘f, led by Alassachusetts, has empowered 
their coiinnissioners merely to ex|)ress opinions 
as to Avhat the rates ought to be. The result 
may be said to be this: commissions of the 
Illinois type begin by giving orders, A?hich the 
railAvay companies ol'ten ignore or defy, which 
cxperieriee proves them to have rightly defied, 
ai'id Avhicli, after a time, the commissioners 
tljemselATs are sati.sfied to forget ; eommissions 
of rlie Massachusetts type express opinions, 
to which the railAvay companies find themselves 
constrained to conform. [See on the American 
state coinmissions, Frank H. Dixon, SlaU HaiU 


way Control, in American Library of Economics 
and Politics, 1896 ; and P. C. Clark, State Mail- 
ivay Commissions, in publications of American 
Economic Association for 1891.] 

More important than the question by AA’hom 
tariffs are to be fixed and controlled is the 
question of the actual amounts of the tariffs 
themseh^es. According to the German econo- 
mists (see Sax, V'erkelirsniittel, Yienria, 1878, 
8vo, Avith a second Amlnnie Me MJisenbaknen, 
1879) priA^ate raihvay companies Avill alAA^ays 
fix their tariffs so as to obtain the largest 
possible rcA'enue. State raihvays tariffs, on 
the other hand, may be fixed (a) to earn an 
income to the state beyond the sum necessary 
to pay interest on capital — this Sax calls 
Steuer^rmzip ; (h) just to cover Avorking ex- 
penses and interest — Gehuhrenprinzip ; (c) 

to cover Avorking expenses or part of them 
but not interest (sometimes called Prcimien- 
prinzip) ; or (d) there may be no tariffs at 
all and railAA'ays be open for public use 
gratis — this Sax calls Mr inzip eines allgemeinen 
Genussgutes. Such is the theory. But in practice 
private railways are restrained from theoretically 
possible extortion partly by legal maximum 
tarifis, but much more by the fact that the 
highest rates seldom yield the liighest revenue, 
and by the competition of other producing 
and consuming districts. The Steiierprinzip is 
the principle at Avhich every state administra- 
tion naturally aims. Only one important state 
railAvay administration, the Prussian, has at- 
tained it in practice, but the Cape Colony and 
ISTatal have reached the same result for the last 
tAvo or three years, and it is also reached in 
another field of transport by the British post 
office. So far as state raihvay administrations 
have come down to the level of the GeUlhren^ 
or even Frcimienprinzip, they have done so 
under compulsion either political or economic. 
Mone have yet reached, or indeed sought to 
reach, the stage of gratuitous use, nor indeed 
is this position likely to be attained in practice. 
It is true that in every country the state pro- 
vides roads for gratuitous use. In many con- 
tinental countries it proA-ides internal water- 
Avays gi-atuitously as Avell, but it has never 
sought to provide gratuitously carts, omnibuses, 
and barges or the horses to draAv them, and 
in the case of a raihA^ay its special technical 
qualities render inseparable the provision of the 
three elements of transport, road, rolling stock, 
and motive force. 

Tariffs may be classified also in reference to 
their form. Dealing AAdth passenger tariffs 
fii'st as being much the most, simple, they may 
be said to be alAA^ays based on mileage. The 
possibility of adopting a different, the so-called 
“postal,” principle, AAffiich ignores mileage 
altogether, has frequently been discussed by 
theorists, more especially in Germany (see 
Dlrich, Fei'sonentarif reform mul Zonentarife, 
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Berlin, 1892, 8vo ; Perl, Lcs lief ormes des Tarifs 
de Voyagev/rs, Brussels, 1893, 8vo (originally 
liublislied in Russian) ; and Professor James’s 
article ‘‘Reform in Railway Passenger Fares” 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
January 1891). As the question is not 
likely ever to become one of practical politics 
it may be dismissed with this single observa- 
tion. A uniform charge irrespective of 
distance is possible in postal business for 
two reasons, (a) because the cost of actual 
conveyance is but small relatively to the total 
cost of dealing with a letter, and (5) because 
the amount involved in each individual case is 
absolutely trifling. Ahnost the whole cost of 
passenger traffic is conveyance cost, and it is 
not trifling. Such charges cannot be averaged. 
For instance, the average English passenger 
pays about Sd., but this average is made up 
of first-class passengers from Easton to Wick, 
and third class passengers from Charing Cross 
to the Mansion House. If passengers wdll 
consent to pay Sd. from Charing Cross to the 
Mansion House, it may be possible to carry 
other passengers from London to Wick for the 
same money ; but not otherwise. The zone 
tariff of Hungary, and the less famous zone 
tariff of Austria, have been frecpiently described 
as a concession to the postal principle. These 
are mere mileage tariffs with the unimportant 
alteration that charges are made and accounts 
kept in units which are multiples of a mile.^ 
Mileage tariffs, however, need not be at the 
same rate per mile throughout. A sj^stem by 
which the rate per mile decreases in proportion 
as the number of miles increases, has long been 
in existence for goods, and of late years has been 
adopted for passenger traffic also. Such tariffs 
are known abroad as d base decovissante or 
harcme Beige from their country of origin, in 
Germany as StqffeUa7'ife ; if we have an English 
translation, it is perhaps “ differential rates,” 
though “sliding-scale rates” would be more 
appropriate. Since December 1894 this 
principle has been adopted throughout the 
Russian empire. Finally, in every country, 
besides the normal fare there are some import- 
ant derogations from it in workmen’s tickets, 
season tickets, tourist tickets, circular tickets, 
excursion tickets, return tickets, and so on. 
These exceptions are sometimes so important 
in modifying the general average, that in 
France the actual fare paid per mile by 
passengers of each class is only about 
two-thirds of the regular tariff of that class. 
In England too there is reason to believe, 
though in the absence of statistics no precise 

I The raiiioiis Hviiigarian 14th zone, which ei'iiialises 
nil hires beyond ta distance of 225 hilonietres (141 miles), 
is of very'sinnll practical importance, as there exists 
ahnost no tratlic to which, tlie rule can be applied. The 
motive, moreover, for the establishment of this zone 
was the Tuirely nn-ideal desire of the Hungarian state 
rail ay administration to abstract certain long distance 
tratiic from mi-iglibouring private railway companies. 


figures are attainable, that the average I'are 
is not more than :Jd. per mile, wliereas the 
regular tariff rate for the lowest class is Id. 
In America, with the most higlily competitive 
system in the world, the standard and average 
passenger rates seem to correspond more nearly 
than in other countries. 

Turning from passengers to goods, wliereas 
passengers classify themselves, goods rates are 
based on elaborate classifications dravm up and 
enforced by the railway administrations. There 
are usually from four to ten categories — the 
English classification has eight — into which 
goods are divided according to the following 
considerations : value, proportion of weight to 
bulk, fragility, convenience of handling, volume 
available or offered for carriage. Goods in the 
highest class will be charged in England perhaps 
five times as much per ton per mile as those in 
the lowest ; in America the ratio is more like 
one to ten. Theoretically, the German rail- 
ways have no classification. Their so-called 
“reform” tariff professedly charges one and 
the same mileage rate for all goods conveyed 
in small lots ; another and much lower rate for 
the same goods when conveyed in half-truck 
loads of five tons ; and a third still lower I’ate 
for full ten ton consignments. Practically, 
however, tire “small consignment” or un- 
classified rate only applies to about 5 per 
cent of the traffic, and the remaining 95 per 
cent is, by means of a system of special 
classes, much too elaborate to he described 
here, classified for practical purposes almost as 
much as the traffic of any other country. 
Now the effect of classification is this, that 
a ton of copper ingots is charged, say, 3d., 
a ton of lead pigs 2d,, and a ton of pig-iron 
Id. per mile, though the cost to the railway 
company, except for a trifling allowance under 
the head of insurance against theft, is in ail 
three cases identical. In other words, the 
railway systems of the world, state as well 
as private, agi'ee in charging traffic “what it 
vdU bear,” in basing, that is, then rates not 
on -what the service costs them but on what 
it is worth to their customer. The phrase 
“ charging what the traffic will hear” has been 
described on high authority as a “ vile phrase.” 
Yet the principle involved in it when applied 
to a water rate levied according to rateable 
value, so that the poor man pays only actual 
cost of pumping, and the high charge on big 
houses bears the whole interest on capital, is 
usually regarded as wise and statesmanlike. 
The point cannot be further elaborated here. 
This much may, however, he said: if the 
maxim be considered from its reverse side as 
meaning “not charging what the traffic will 
not bear,” it will be seen to involve a principle, 
not of extortion, but rather of protection to 
the weak, and careful consideration of the 
community as a whole. In fact the principla 
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miglit be amiilified into tiiat which is commonly 
accepted as a canon of just taxation — so to raise 
the necessary revenue, w^hich in this case is 
working expenses flus interest on capital at 
the normal rate, that the individual contributor 
shall feel the pressure as little as may be, that 
the cost of collection shall be minimised, that 
luxuries shall be taxed rather than necessaries, 
and so on. The use of the word ‘ ^ taxation ” 
for the levying of rates and charges by private 
undertakings should perhaps be justified. 
Theoretically of course the. power is of too 
important, it might almost be said of too 
imperial a nature, to he left in the hands of 
private persons that they may use it for their own 
private gain. The sti’ong analogy, therefore, 
between railway rates and taxation evidently 
forms ample theoretic justification for stringent 
state control. At the same time, half a 
century’s experience enables us to say cl 
posteriori that the railway taxation of private 
compianies is not levied in a different or 
more oppressive manner than that of state 
administrations. 

Another analogy vuth taxation cannot be 
left unnoticed. As the gi’eat services of a 
country, the army, the navy, tlie ci'vdl service, 
and so on, are provided not for any one section 
of the community but for the benefit of all, so 
the vast hulk of railway expenditure — the whole, 
namely, of the capital outlay and the larger 
part of the working expenses — is provided for 
the benefit of the traffic as a whole, and not for 
any particular portion of it (see Taussig, Con- 
tribution to the Theory of Railway Rates,” 
Quarterhj Joimml of Economics, July, 1891 ; | 
and Acwortli, ‘^Theory of Railway Rates,” 
Economic Jowmal, September 1897). Yet 
further, even if we could tell the actual cost 
of working, say, an individual train from 
London to Edinburgh, we are as far as ever 
from knowing what it costs to carry each 
passenger, for the train cost is practically the 
same whether ten of them are carried or two 
liundi'ed. A demand for rates based on cost 
of seiuice is then a demand for what cannot he 
given, and for what, if it could be given, 
should in the public interest be refused. It 
may be added that a demand for equal mile- 
age rates, sometimes assumed to he a demand 
for cost of ser\dce rates, is in fact a demand 
for something quite different. For wide as 
are the divergencies between existing ton-mile 
rates, the divergencies of the actual cost of 
carriage per ton per mile under different condi- 
tions are immensely wider. 

We can only here enumerate the special 
economic |)3.’obIeins affecting raEway manage- 
ment. One of the, most important- for us in 
England at this moment is the question of 
exceptionaily low rates for import, export, and 
transit trailic- All countries have specially 
low export rates, ..and; .transit, rates', likewise 'if; 


their geographical situation he such that they 
are thereby enabled to direct on to their Hnes 
any important international traffic. As for 
special import rates, when they have been 
abolished, as they have been recently, except 
in very special circumstances, both in France 
and Germany, they have been abolished as part 
of an avowedly protectionist policy. So far, 
moreover, are they from being a characteristic 
vice of private railway management that they 
scarcely exist in the United States, while the 
excess of ordinary domestic rates over import 
rates has perhaps nowhere been more marked 
than on the government railways of oiir own 
colony of Victoria. A problem almost purely 
economic is the question of the ratio which the 
rates for wholesale quantities, say train loads 
or truck loads, should bear to the rate for small 
consignments. Should there be any difference ? 
If so, should it be roughly equal to or more or 
less than the difference of cost to the carrying 
railway ? In other words, is it in the public 
interest to encourage economical methods, even 
at the risk of concentrating trade in but few 
hands? English and American courts, inter- 
preting a practically identical law, have taken 
diametrically opposite views upon this point. 
Or again, how far is the apparent injustice — 
apparent only, for obviously in certain cases 
there is no injustice at all — of charging £1 for 
200 miles and only 15s. if the railway is per- 
mitted to carry the goods 100 miles further 
along the same road, so offensive to the instinc- 
tive sense of justice of the ordinary plain citizen 
as to entitle the legislature to prohibit any 
such practice outright. The ‘ ‘ long and short 
haul clause ” of the American Interstate 
Commerce law has practically broken down. 
Is it best to forget it or to try and refurbish 
it for future use ? Or again, take the question 
of ^‘gi’oup” rates. How far is it justifiable 
for the sake of simplicity and uniformity to 
charge the same rate, say from the Barnsley 
group of collieries to Hull for shipment, though 
the percentage valuation in distance be con- 
siderable ? In other words, has a trader what 
he sometimes terms '‘a natural right to his 
advantages of geographical situation ” ? If so, 
how did he get this right, and is he entitled to 
maintain it even though the public interest 
should lie in the direction of new competition 
compelling him to reducp his prices ? Or once 
more, in early days in England firms of carriers 
acted as intermediaries between the railw'ays and 
individual traders. As far at least as retail 
traffic is concerned, the “ express ” companies in 
America and the in Germany hold 

the same position still. Which system is most in 
the public interest ? It may be assumed that the 
English system does the work cheaper and more 
promptly. Is this gain counterbalanced by the 
i extra weight thrown into the scale of the already 
I too powerful raiiwav^ organisation ? These are 
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only a few of tlie questions of great practical 
importance urgently in need of treatment by 
impartial persons in a scientilic spirit. 

A more important cpicstion is that of 
“pooling” and combination on the one hand, 
and of competition on the other. Hoav far is 
competition, (ci) in charges, (5) in facilities, in 
the public interest — a question on which much 
has been written a 'priori^ but which now seems 
ripe for solution by the more Iruitful method 
of induction from experience ? In England, 
public authority, which has at times interfered — 
now to promote and now to forbid competition, 
— has in the main stood neutral. On the Con- 
tinent, pools are a matter of course, equally 
whether the railways be in x^ublic or private 
hands. In America, congress interfered for the 
first time in 1887 by making every Combination 
in the nature of a Pool illegal and penal. The 
house of representatives in 1894 passed a bill 
repealing this prohibition, hut it failed to pass 
the Senate. Kor has it become law up to the 
time of writing (1898). Further, the Supreme 
Court, by its decision in what is known as the 
Trans-Missouri case, seems to have laid down 
that all railway combinations are illegal not 
only under the Act to regulate commerce, but 
also under the Anti-Trust law. In the interval, 
that has happeiied which railway economists 
foretold at the outset. The public has suffered 
worse than before from the sudden changes, the 
unequal rates, the secret discriminations which 
congress thought to prevent. In addition, 
some 45,000 miles of railway property have 
become bankrupt and passed into the hands 
of receivers, one instance at least in which 
problems of railway economics can hardly be 
thought to lack either importance or actuality. 

For the scientific study of these and other 
similar problems no provision whatever is made 
in England ; and it may perhaps be added that 
English railway management, which in the early 
days, when all was rule of thumb and no fixed rules 
had been laid down, was undoubtedly the first 
in the world, already shows signs of suffering 
from the lack of it. For the railway profession 
of other countries not only has access to such 
scientific teaching, but knows how to profit by 
it. In America at all the leading universities 
— at Harvard, at Yale, at Columbia, the work 
is in the hands of well-known economists lil^e 
Taussig, Hadley, and ^Seligman. The Leland 
Stanford University in California, the creation 
of one of the founders of the Union Pacific 
Railway, possesses not merely railway courses 
but a raihvay library, practically exhaustive 
of its subject. In England not only have we 
no railway library, but our ordinary libraries 
lack even the recognised text hooks on the 
subject. Nor are continental countries behind 
America. There are regular railway courses 
as the Prussian universities of Berlin, Bonn, and 
„ Breslau, at Vienna,' and many places more. One 
of the most brilliant books on railway economics, 
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Transports et Tarifs (already cited), is based 
oil a course delivered by its author, M. Colson, 
lately the permanent head of the railway depart- 
ment of the French ministry of public works, iu 
the Paris Bcole des hautes Miides Gommerciales. 
Nor are students of a lowmr grade neglected. 
In Bnda-Pesth there is a railway scliooi corre- 
sponding in rank to the upper classes of a Meal- 
sehide. At Biel in Switzerland there is what 
might be called a middle class railway school ; 
and similar schools exist throughout Russia, in 
Vienna, and even in our Australian colonies. 

[The bibliography of the subject comprises un- 
fortunately but few books in English, and even 
of these the valuable ones are not written by 
Englishmen. The following English works may, 
however, be cited as i)Ossessing at least an anti- 
quarian interest: Fairbairn, Political Economy 
of Railroads^ London, 1836, Svo. — Lardner, 
Railway Economy, London, 1850, Svo. — Morrison, 
English Railway Legislation, London, 1848, Svo. 
For a general survey of the whole subject the 
following American books may be recommended : 
— Hadley, Railroad Transportation, New York, 
1886, Svo. — Adams, Railroads, their Origin anti 
Problems, New York, 1888, Svo. — Fink, Pi,eports 
and Testimony before Legislative Committees on the 
Subject of pMilroad Transportation, New York, 
various dates, Svo (a volume of pamphlets collected 
by their author, but not published). For English 
railways in particular the reports of the royal 
commission of 1865-67, the joint parliamentary 
committee of 1872, the House of Commons 
committees of 1881-82, the board of tra6e 
commissioners of 1889-90, the parliamentary 
joint committees of 1891-92 ; the House of 
Commons committee of 1893, contain a mass of 
information. On the special railway rates con- 
troversy of the last ten years, The traders’ side of 
the case will be found in Buckingham Pope, 
Railway Pi,ates and Radical Rule, Loudon, 1884, 
Svo, and Waghorn and Stevens, Raihvay and: 
Canal TraJf cAct, 1888, Report, Manchester, 1890, 
folio ; the railway answer in the works of Grierson, 
Railway Plates, English and Foreign, London, 
1886, Svo ; and Acworth, The Pi^aihcays ancl the 
Traders, London, 1891, Svo. Much fuller than 
the English railway literature is the foreign 
literature about English railways. Of German 
works there may be cited those of Cohn, Englische 
EisenbahnpoHiilc, Leipsic, voL i. 1874, vol. ii. 1875, 
vol. hi. 1883, Svo. — Reitzenstein, Venvaltungs- 
einrichtungen %ind Tarifivesen auf den Eisen- 
bahnen Englands, Berlin, 1876, Svo. — Schwabe, 
Das Englische Eisenbalmwesen, Berlin, 1871, Svo ; 
and Neue Folge, Vienna, 187 7, Svo ; and Kemmanii, 
Der Verkehr Londons, Berlin, 1892, folio. Among 
French books those of Franqueville, Du Regime des 
Travaux Publics en Angleierre, Paris, 1875, 4 vols., 
Svo ; and Malezienx, Les Ohemins de Fer Anglais 
en 1873, Paris, 1874, 4to. Quite recently a pupil 
of Professor Cohn, Dr. Moritz Kandt, has published 
the first part of a history of Australian railways 
from the economic standpoint, Australische Eisen- 
hahnpoliiik, Berlin, 1894, 8vo. Of works dealing 
with special subjects the following should be men- 
tioned. On the whole question of , state owner- 
ship the report of the Italian commission of 1881 

s 
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{Aiti della, Commissione d’Jnchiesta suU’ Esercizio 
delle Ferrovie Italiane, 7 vols.) is tlie leading 
aiitbority. Some portion of it has been translated 
into French, Paris, 1882, 1 vol. 8vo ; while a 
summary is given in the Revue des iJeux Mondes 
for 1st and 15th July 1881. There are three 
recent English books on the subject, none of them 
unfortunately of much scientific value — Waring, 
State Purchase i London, 1887 ; Hole, National 
Railioays, London, 1895 ; and Edwmrds, R,ailioay 
Nationalization^ London, 1898. French railways 
have been exhaustively treated in the monumental 
volumes of Picard, Les Chenmis de Fer F-rangais, 
Paris, 1884, 6 vols. 8vo. In reference to goods 
taritfs the works of Uhich, Eas Eisenhahntarif- 
tuesen, Berlin, 1886, 8vo (puldished also in French 
under the title of Traiti Gin^ral des Cheinins de 
Fer\ and Laiinliardt, TMorie d&r Tarifbildung der 
BisenhaJinen,, Berlin, IS 90, Svo, may be cited as 
of importance. In reference to passenger traffic 
the ■works of Ulrich and Perl have already been 
mentioned. Considere’s controversy ■with Colson 
on the economic value of light railways also de- 
serves particular notice. And no list can omit 
mention of Picard’s great TraiU des Cliemins de 
Feff Paris, 1887, 4 vols. Svo ; or of Roll’s exhaus- 
tive Encyklojpddie des gesammten EisenhaJmivesens 
(7 vols., Vienna, 1890-95), to which may be added, 
besides the w'orks of Cohn and Sax already cited, 
an earlier 'work of Sax, Oekonomih der Eisen- 
halmen, Vienna, 1871. Those %vho require a fuller 
bibliography will find the leading works mentioned 
at the head of the diff’erent chapters in Hadley’s 
Railroad Transportation ; a very long bnt some- 
what inaccurate list of titles in Charpentier et 
Maury’s TraiU Pratique des Chemins de Fer^ Paris, 
1894, 3 vols. Svo, in the main a legal work ; while 
the best bibliography of all is prefixed to the work 
of Dr. Moritz Kandt on Australian railways wLich 
is cited above.] 

Light Railways.— A light railway can only be defined 
from the technical standpoint as a railway inferior, 
whether in speed, cost, carrying capacity, or equipment 
to an ordinary railway. Legally, since the passing of 
the Light jElailways Act 1896, it can be defined as a 
railway sanctioned not by a special act of parliament 
but by an order of the Light Railway Commission, ap- 
proved by the Board of Trade. Continental countries 
have long classified their railways according to import- 
ance and standard of construction and equipment. 
Prussia has Haiiptbahnen, Nebenbahmn, and Kleinhahnen. 
Elsewhere in Germany the expressions Secunddr, Tertidr, 
and Visinalhahnen are also used. France distinguishes 
bet^ween chemins de fer d’inUrit general and d'mUrit 
local. Belgium calls the latter class uicinaux. In all 
these countries the light lines receive pecuniary assist- 
ance from the state, but the state refrains, as far as 
possible, from direct interference in their management. 
In Prussia, where the ITauptbalinen and Neherbbdhnen are 
practically all worked by the .state, the Kleinbdhn&n, are 
%vorked by contractors, sometimes individuals, but 
more usually companies. In France, where the lines of 
general intere,st are controlled by the minister of public 
works, the lines of local interest are under the control 
of the prefect of the department in w'hich they are 
situated. In Belgium the state railway administration 
li’is nothing to do with the vicinal lines, ■which are bnilt 
and controlled by a national society in which practically 
the only shareholders are the state, and the provincial 
and communal authorities, -while the actual working is 
in the hands of local contractors. 

Apart from the fact already mentioned, that the Light 
Railways Act of 1896 permits railways to be made and 
land to be acquired by compulsion for the purpose on 
the authority of a non -parliamentary tribunm, the chief 
interest in the Act, from the economic point of view, lies 


in the fact that it extends to Great Britain tlie policy 
'Which in Ireland has been in force at least since 1883, 
namely, that the central government and the local 
authorities should combine to render financial assistance 
to the construction of light railways. The Act provides 
that the treasury may assist either with gifts or loans, 
and that the local authorities of a comity, borough, or 
district may not only lend money to, or subscribe for 
shares in a Light Railway Company, but may, if tliey 
prefer it, construct and work tlie line themselves. Up 
to the end of 1897 about ninety scliemes involving the 
construction of over SOO miles of line had been submitted 
to the light railway commission. In no case has a local 
authority so far appeared as promoter. Four scliemes 
have been actually passed, seven others have been for- 
warded by the Commission to the Board of Trade. So 
far as can be judged at present, light railways are likely 
to be made in most cases by private enterprise, largely 
that of the existing railway companies, unaided either 
by the treasury or the local authorities. 

[Thompson, Catalogue of Books and Articles relating to 
Light Railways, London, 1895, Svo, is a useful biblio- 
grapliy of the subject.] w. m. a. 

RAILWAYS (French). Tlie railway system 
in France is based on concessions for limited 
periods, after which the lines revert to the state, 
which has also a right of purchase on specified 
conditions. The state contributes to the cost 
of the linos by \vorls:s, subventions, or by 
payment of interest on capital expended by 
the companies. During the first period of 
railway enterprise, 1823 to 1832, five per- 
petual concessions ^vere granted for industrial 
lines in the centre of France, 'with animal- 
traction, for transport of coal and other mer- 
chandise. One of these, that from Saint- 
Etienne to Lyons, was the first to organise in 
1832 a passenger service wdth locomotives. 
The line from Paris to Saint - Germain, com- 
monly regarded as the pioneer railway in 
France, was only conceded in 1835 and 
opened in 1837. It was, however, the 
first railway having its terminus in the 
capital. Ill 1835 the government foresaw the 
future importance of railways from a national 
standpoint, and M. Thiers, then minister of 
commerce and public works, obtained from 
parliament a credit of 500,000 francs for 
studies on the conditions and mode of construc- 
tion of railways in the future. The govern- 
ment had already received applications . for 
concessions of lines from Paris to Rouen and 
Ha'n'e, and from Paris to Lyons and Marseilles. 
The inquiry w-as afterwards made to include 
lines to the Belgian frontier, Strasburg, Orleans, 
Bordeaux, and Nantes. No one of the pro- 
jected companies ivas, however, able to execute 
the entire 'work of any, of those lines, but a 
number of concessions were granted, and it 
was only twenty years later that those and 
other isolated lines, constructed in the interval, 
were grouped into the six present great com- 
panies, named the N orthern— Eastern—W estern 
— Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean— Orleans- 
Southern, the terms of all the separate conces- 
sions being extended to a uniform period of 
ninety-nine years. No new perpetual conces- 
sions had been accorded since 1833. The 
general bases adopted for the construction of 
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railways ivere, that the ground should he pro- 
vided by the state, aided by the departments 
interested ; the permanent way, bridges, via- 
ducts, and tunnels be executed by the state, the 
Companies contributing a hxed sum per mile ; 
the rails, stations, and rolling stock to be at 
the charge of the companies ; the passenger and 
goods rates to be fixed by the act of concession ; 
the state to share the net profits above a certain 
di'videiid after provision was made for the re- 
demption of capital during the period of the 
concession, at the end of which the lines were 
to become the property of the state, which 
would have to take over the rolling stock, 
plant, stores, etc. at a valuation. If the net 
profits were insufiicient for the dividend and 
amortisation, the state engaged to advance the 
difference as a loan at 4 per cent, simple in- 
terest, to he rejDaid before the dividend could 
be increased, and if not reimbursed at the 
expiration of the concession, the amount to he 
deducted from the value of the rolling stock. 
The companies are bound to j)erform various 
services gratuitously for the state, including the 
transport of mails, troops, prisoners, excise and 
customs agents, to carry government stores at 
reduced rates, to permit telegraph wires to run 
along their lines and buildings, etc. The 
state also reserved a right of purchase after a 
period of fifteen years from the openhig of the 
lines. The usual conditions are payment of 
the cost of the sections that have not been in 
working for fifteen years, for the rest the state 
would pay during the remaining years of the 
concession an annuity equal to the average net 
receipts of the last seven years, abstraction 
made of the two most unfavourable years of 
the period. The rolling stock taken over 
would have to be paid for within three months. 
The government have not yet exercised the 
right of purchase of the systems of any of the 
great companies, whose concessions only expire 
between the years 1950 and 1960. Their lines 
form a total of 20,499 miles of the 25,535 
miles open (March 1897). There is, however, 
a netivork of 1744 miles of state lines formed 
by the purchase of a number of unproductive 
independent lines in 1885, some of which were 
then incorporated in the Northern, Western, 
-and Orleans systems with which they competed, 
those companies transferring to the state other 
lilies in exchange. The government had taken 
over those lines for political motives ; theii* 
receipts did not cover their ’working ex- 
penses, and their suspension would have caused 
•dissatisfaction among .the populations they 
served. Those state lines cost the government 
£33,000,000, and the net revenue after more ; 
than t'vventy years of state management is 
only one -half per cent on the capital, which 
was borro’iTed at 4 per cent. The remaining 
3292 miles of French railways consist of 
smali independent companies or local lines con- 


ceded by the communes or departments. The 
arrangements between the state and the great 
companies have been frequently modified by 
conventions, the most important of which were 
those of the years 1859 and 1883. By the 
former the companies undertook to construct 
a number of secondary lines on the state 
guaranteeing a net revenue of 4 '65 per cent 
for interest and redemption, but only as a loan 
to be reimbursed when the neiv lines realised 
profits. The latter ivas concluded when govern- 
ment found itself unable to cany out M. de 
Frejminet’s great scheme put forward in 1878 
to construct 6250 miles of railroad in ten years 
at a cost of £120,000,000. Some of the pro- 
jected lines, generally in thinly -populated 
regions, were abandoned, the others vrere 
distributed among the great companies, which 
undertook to execute them progressively on 
certain conditions. The cajatal raised by the 
six companies down to the end of the year 1896 
was £59,955,000 by shares, and £474,473,925 
by debentures, together £534,428,925, the 
wdiole of which will be paid off by drawings by 
the expiration of the concessions. The value of 
the lines, exclusive of the part contributed by 
tbe state, w^as estimated in 1892 by Mr. A. 
Neyrnarck, a president of the Paris Statistical 
Society, at £640,000,000. French writers 
frequently find a consolation for the large 
amount of the national debt in the prevision 
that the value of the railways when the leases 
fall in will be probably sufficient to wipe . out 
tbe debt completely, 

[Alfred Picard, Les Chemins de Fer Frangcds, 
6 vols. — Duvergier, CoUection des lots et deer eh de 
1788 d 1897 Les Comjpagnies des Chemins de 
Fer^ paj)8rs by Mr. Alfred Neyniarck read before 
the Raris Statistical Society (Paris, Guillaumin 
etCie.)] r. L. 

RAILWAYS, State. See Railw^ays. 

RALEGH, SieWaltee, sometimes Raleigh 
(1552-1618). Ralegh's economic writings were 
part of his wmrk as an active politician. He 
■wrote in jealousy for his native land in view 
of the political expansion of Spain and the 
commercial prosperity of the Netherlands. 
His tracts and his speeches in parliament, as 
reflecting if not outstripping his age, contribute 
to its economic history. If, in his Discourse 
of War and his Discovery of Gmana, he 
discusses, as other economists were doing, the 
capacity for indefinite multiplication in a 
gi’owing population, and urged colonial enter- 
prise, his chief object, pace private ambition^ 
■was to secure for England sources of “ Indian 
gold,” such as gave Spain the power to initiate 
and sustain her policy, and to hold which 
might “at least be a let or impeachment to 
the quiet course and plentiful trades of the 
Spanish nation ” (Didanaf In his Dlscmirse 
of Seaports he urged the construction and 
preservation of harbours, especially at Dover, 
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author tells us, to the works of Ricardo and Mill, 
whose labours in this field— of profits and the dis- 
tribution of wealth— were, he thought, incomplete. 
The author opens the matter hy inquiring into the 
causes which determine what portion of the whole 
woduce of industry shall go to the lahonrer, that 
ts the causes determining the rate of wages, which 
fie finds varies directly as tfie demand, and m- 
1 versely as tfie supply. He quotes and advocates 
tfie Malthusian doctrine of the advisability of re- 


a srapxe, too the Malthusian aocwme ui xxic a.. w. r.- 

commodities. ^ Hi 3 the Gina ue Ports gtraiaing population, refutes the Ricardian theory 

intent on reclaiming land nf the natural price of the commodity labour as 


?olm Ee\Tner, a Cambridge vintner. In it the 
*ttl 7 n\ the Dutch, despite their barren sod, 
]g“scrib 6 d to (a) their leaving trade relatively 
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Csteham being 700,000 qrs. ; W theu 
“shins fleet, “we being couteut to by o 
them fish caught off our own coasts. His stat 
S as to tfis fleet have been sho™ to he 
JeaW exaggerated.. His history 
tliQ product of his imprisonment m the iowe 
fldoVld) reflects his character in greatness of 
rlpuicni and imperfection of execution. 

In his speeches he advocated liberty of the 
^nhiect as acminst such prescriptive legislation 
If ihe’ statute of » and the Bill for 
Sofncr Hemp, leaving it to the peasant 
r-rirption to m'ow corn or not. Kevertheless, 
when monopolies were attacked, he 

as warden of the stannanes in CwnwHl liis 


straming pujjuxci-uiwix, i 

of the natural price of the commodity labour as 
that ‘ ‘ which is necessary to enable labourers one 
with another to subsist and perpetuate their race 
without either increase or diminution. He denies 
that labour is a commodity, or that, as according 
to H P Storch, it has a “ Prix necessaire,” below 
which it cannot fall. He argues that the labourer 
will take any pittance ‘‘provided he can get no 
more.^’ 

In ch. iii. Ramsay discusses gross profits, or 
tfie circumstances which regulate the share of tlie 
master- capitalist. j, ■, v 

Ramsay is distinctly on the side of laboui' as 
opposed to capital, and points out that where 
pro-fits arise from an improvement m the produc- 
tive powers of labour and capital, the common- 
wealth at large benefits, but where individual 
profits are due to the fall of wages,— though tfie 
individual may obtain an advantage, the nation is 
iniured in its most numerous class (p. 144 et seq.). 
In this chapter on gross profits, Ramsay points 
out very clearly how the rate of profit falls in con- 
sequence of diminished productiveness. He care- 
fully avoids the fallacious doctrine of a general rise 
in value, and, while agreeing with Ricardo as to the 
question of profit being entirely one of proportion, 
-■1 - . ixv 1 ..:.^ folri-ncy iTif.n calculation 


mimelted ore trom tne auouy, itll. He next criticises Bicardo s peomiar use 

by its protection the miner, instead of earnin„ wages,” hy which he understands the 

a maxhum of “2s. a week, findmg himself ikmirer’s proportion of the whole produce. He 
now received a fixed wage of 4s. weekly. On objects to Adam Smith’s explanation of 


now receivou. <» , - 

one occasion of voting subsidies agamst Spain, 
he opposed a motion for tatog a oe^us ^ a 
basis of assessment on the groimd that it 
would often reveal beggary “where is estimation 
Tf wealth,” whereby the credit of such persons 
“ which is now their wealth, would he found 
nothing worth.” On a subsequent similar 
occasion he held it injustice to assess as far 
down as “three pound men,” when the estates 
of wealthy men were “not set down ^ the 
Queen’s Book ” at the hundredth part of their 
wealth “Call yon this par jugum when a 

poor man pays as much as a rich r’ ^ . 

^ rTEwfo, London, 1751 .— DEwe^ Four Last 

Farliammis of Qaeen ^ 

of Ralegh, 1868. — M’Cunooh, Scarce and Y^a- \ 

able Tracts on Commerce-I _ o.x.i'. 

KAMOS, Esbiqtje. .See MuSoz. 

KAMSAY, Sir Geoege, Bart. ( 19 th century), 
wrote economic, ethical, and poEtical dis- 

cQ-urses. ... 

Among these the one of most economic import- 
ant is his JSssat/ on tlw Distribution of W mm 
(Edin., 1S36, 8vo), an attempted supplement, the 


Oi IHXC UOiXiX - 

labourer's proportion of the whole produce. He 
(n. 181) objects to Adam Smith’s explanation of 
the comparative proportion of profits in Europe ; 
and censures (p. 182) Storch’s theory that the 
master or capitalist, after paying rent and wages 
—is dependent for his profit on the sale of his 

commodity. . . , -o • -^x 

Ch vii deals with rent, which Ramsay msists 
is in its origin the effed of a high price of agrioA- 
tnral produce, not the cause. Chs. vih. ix. x. and 
xi treat of the division of landed property, with 
its economic, political, and moral consequences ; 
and ch. xii. is devoted to the subject of the 
I national revenue, which he defines as that 
portion of the annual gross produce of any country 
which either is actually employed in satisfying 
immediately the physical wants of its inhabitants 
during the course of a year, or which may he so 
employed without at all impairing the sources ot 
national wealth.” 

On p. 496 he quotes Malthus’s prophecy that 
the XJ.S.A. will one day manufacture their own 
raw produce, and he applies this to our own^ in- 
dustries, in which he observes, with a foresight 
which events have justified, other nations will 
compete with us. Ramsay’s intelligence on the 
free-trade question was, however, not great, as at 
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the close of this very chapter we find him depre- j 
eating the abolition of the corn laws, insisting that j 
the possible good derived from the cheapness of 
corn would scarcely be sufficient to “ induce the 
legislature to create so great a present evil.” 

Other works by Ramsay are : — 

A Disquisition on Government^ Edin., 1S37, 
gvo. — Poliiical Discourses, Edin., 1838, Svo. — 
An Enquiry into the Po'inciqples of Human Hap- 
piness and Human Duty, Lond. , 1843, Svo. — 
Instinct and Reason as the First Principles of 
Human Knoioledge, Loud., 1862, Svo. a. l. 

RAPER, Matthew, elected F.Pl.S. in 1754, 
his name disappears from their lists in 1778. 

He made four contributions to the Philosophical 
Transactions, the last of which — An enquiry into 
the value of Greek and Roman Money, 1771, 
republished 1772, and by the Political Economy 
Club wuth preface by M'Gulloch in A Select Col- 
lection of Scarce and ValuaMe Tracts on Money, 
1356 — \vas the most important English contri- 
bution to the subject between Greaves, 1647, 
and Hussey, 1836. The latter’s Fssay, pp. 8, 
68, 221, praised it none too highly, but most 
of its results have been superseded by the 
discoveries of inscriptions, etc., referred to 
by Bcickli, Metrologische Uniersuchungen, 1838 ; 
Brandis, Das Milnz- Mass- und Geioichtsicesen 
in Vorderasien, 1866 ; Schillbach, Beitrag zur 
griechisclien Gewiclitskunde-, 1877, and Mommsen’s, 
Lenormaiit’s, and Hultsch’s well-known wmrks. 
His error as to the libra was only *633 per cent. 

[Sir W. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Reman 
Antiquities, 1891, sul) tit. “Pondera.”] J. d. r. 

RAPIDITY OF CIRCULATION. This 
phrase is used in dealing with the theory of 
money to express the fact that in a community 
in which the use of money is habitual, in order 
to effect the number of exchanges of com- 
modities required by the community, each 
piece of money passes from hand to hand 
many times, representing a fresh purchase 
on each occasion. Though it is not essential 
to contemplate this fact in relation to a given 
period of time, yet as our habit in considering 
coiiimercial transactions is to look to their 
annual amount, the idea embodied in the 
phrase, “ rapidity of circulation,” becomes 
clearer if it be stated that the rapidity of 
circulation of a piece of money is the average 
number of times it changes hands in the course 
of the year. AIill’s insistence that “time is 
not the thing to be considered,” Prine,, bk. iii. 
cli. viii. § 3, only made the idea more difficult 
to grasp. Locke certainly saw the real office 
of “quickness of circulation,” and the basis 
of the iTue theory (see Locke ok Cukrekcy). 
Tlie significance of that idea gradually be- 
came apparent through the investigation into 
the quantity of money required by a community. 
The old opinion was that the aggregate amount 
of the money in a, countiy at any time was 
equal to the aggiegate of all commodities -then, 
and there . for .sale. Sir ' William Retty, in 
1682, understood the subject better than many 


who followed him. Berkeley, in 1735, tersely 
put the truth, that “a sixpence twice paid is 
as good as a shilling.” Bandiki, in 1737 
(Discorso Economico, pp. 41 seq.), saw the 
same truth. It was not till much later that 
the effect of the circulation of money was 
thoroughly comprehended. Sismokdi in 1820, 
Nouveaux Princiqoes, v. 11, and elsewhere, 
wi'ote that “the amount of medium in circula- 
tion in a state must be equal to the sum of the 
payments made in it in a given time, divided 
by the sum of the times the former has 
on an average changed owners.” It became 
generally understood that a piece of money 
did its w'ork several times over for different 
persons in respect of different purchases, and 
most writers by 1850 had definitely adopted 
the phrase under discussion. Eoscher, for 
instance, in dealing wdth the amount of money 
needed in a community, makes it depend on 

(1) the number and extent of transactions ; 

(2) the rapidity of circulation ; and adds 
that one coin, cii’culating ten times a year, is 
equal to ten coins of the same denoinmation 
wdiich go from hand to hand once a year. 
J. S. Mill discusses rapidity of circulation 
from the point of vierv of the purchasing power 
of money. 

The practical question is whether any such 
estimate can be made of the w’ork done by 
each piece of money, in any given com- 
munity, as to indicate the quantity of money 
required by the community. Knowdng what 
the phrase connotes, is it possible to formulate 
its effect for practical use? Such an inquiry 
is hopeless. The factors to be dealt -with 
are so numerous, ill-defined, and illusive, tliat 
it is impossible to evolve a formula which the 
mind can conveniently carry. The different 
denominations of coins, the different habits of 
mind of the persons handling the coins, the 
different commodities to be exchanged — all 
affect the inquiry. Consequently the supply 
of the circulating medium to a community 
remains purely empuical ; and, so far as theory 
goes, "we have never got much beyond Sir 
William Petty’s suggestion, two centuries ago, 
that the money required in cii'ciilation in 
England was equal to half the amount of the 
ground rents (paid half-yearly) -f J the amount 
of the house rents (paid quarterly) -f 
the wages (paid weekly) + J the value of all 
exported commodities. 

Such considerations as the effect of hoarding, 
the absorption of coin as ornament on tlie 
person, as happens with the coolie rvomen of 
India, the greater rapidity of circulation in 
cities than in tlffnly-populated areas, are of no 
real assistance in determining the actual numbers 
of the purchases made by each coin, or even 
of '.each sovereign's worth of coin in ' circulation. 

. So far. as 'their extent iS: known,; they; furnish. 
aH'- element, in .the adjustment', of the amount 
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of coin to be issued annually in any given com- 
munity. 

The development of banking facilities and 
clearing-house arrangements has in modern 
times made the actual working of the circula- 
tion much clearer. 

[Pwoscher’s Political Economy (Lalor’s transla- 
tion), § Gxxiii., vol. i. pp. 367-69, and note on p. 368. 
— Sismondi, iEouveaux Principes, bk. v. ch. ii. — 

J. S. Mill’s Principles, bk. iii. ch, viii. § 3 ; ch. ix, 

§ 3. — Sidgwick’s Principles, p. 238.] c. a. h. 

RAPP, Geos-GB (1770-1847), founder of the 
sect known as EconomiteSf was a native of 
Wilrtemberg, where he made his first effort to 
bring back society to the principles of early 
Christianity. Failing in this, he and his 
followers emigrated in 1803 to western 
Pennsylvania. A settlement called Harmony 
was established, and Rapp’s followers were 
known as Harmonites. In 1815 the community 
removed to Indiana and founded Hew Harmony. 
Again failure attended these religious socialists, 
and the settlement was sold to Robert Owen 
(q.v.) in 1824. An experimental community ^ 
was formed on Owen’s system, but this also 
failed in the course of three years. Meanwhile 
Rapp and his disciples returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, and built a new settlement, on the right 
bank of the Ohio, called Economy, where they 
employed themselves in fiirming. Rapp’s 
leading doctrine was the speedy second coming 
of Christ ; to prepare for this his object was to 
amass as much wealth as possible. He enjoined 
the most rigid economy both on himself and 
his followers. They laboured strenuously, 
practised celibacy, and had all things in 
common. In course of time the community 
became extremely Avealthy, possessing large 
farms, dairies, and vineyards, and it was 
.reported to hold many millions of dollars’ 
worth of railway and bank shares. When 
Rapp died in 1847 the community numbered 
several hundreds, but it gradually dwindled 
array until there were not a hundred survivors 
at the Hnited States census of 1890. 

lOyclopcedia of American Biography. — Cham- 
hers's Encyclopcedia. — Hordhoff, C., Communistic 
. Societies of the LLS., 1875, pp. 63 seq."\ .g. b. s. 

RATE. A rate is defined in Sweet’s Law 
Dictionary as a sum assessed or made payable 
by a body having local jurisdiction over the 
district in which the person on whom the rate' 
is assessed dwells or has property.” A; rate 
may thus he said to differ from a tax in being 
a local or municipal, not a national or imperial, 
imposition. It is always levied directly, and 
usually on immovable property. What public 
expenses should be met out of rates ‘rather than 
out of taxes will depend in the first instance on 
the apportionment of functions between central 
and local authorities. Thus in England the 
relief of the poor has been charged upon the 
rates. But the eicpenses of a ' branch of 


administration which has been left to local 
authorities — as primary education, may he de- 
frayed in Avhole or in part from the national 
treasury. Such grants in aid of the rates have 
been growing in number and importance of late 
years. They are open to the objection that 
they tend to relax the economy of local 
authorities. The term “rate” is commonly but 
inaccurately applied to the charges made by gas 
and W' ater companies for the commodities wiiich 
they supply. 

[Castle, On Piatioig . — Palgrave, Local Taxation; 
— Town Holdings Committee, 1886-88. — Gosclien, 
Reports and Speeches on Locad Taxation.'] 

E. C. M. 

RATE ; Rates, Incidence oe. Rate meanS' 
proportion, being levied in proportion to the 
value of the property subject to the rate. 
Thus customs used to be regulated by a royal 
( 1556 ) or statutory (1660, 1724) ‘GDook of 
rates,” and modern statutes still sometimes 
refer to customs as ‘‘duties and rates.” 
nowadays, however, rates are almost invarb 
ably opposed to duties and taxes ; and the 
line of cleavage is rightly defined by Mr. 
Cannan as follows : when the taxing authority 
requires a lump sum payable by coiitributioiis 
in certain proportions, this is a rate ; when it 
requires sums from certain persons or on 
certain occasions, this is a direct or indirect tax. 
From 1334 and onwards Fifteenths anb^ 
Tenths were in this sense rates ; so are modern 
French “contributions foncieres et mobilieres.” 
But there is this difierence between England 
and France : in France local are added to central 
“contributions,” or else consist of Octeoi ; in 
England all local imposts are rates — no central 
imposts are rates except the Land Tax, which 
is raised by “a pound rate.” Hence, popular 
language dubs all imposts by a non-sovereign 
body, rates, and all imposts by a sovereign, or 
like a colony, quasi - sovereign body, taxes, 
customs or excise. The earliest local rates 
were the “scot” (see Scot and Lot), “town- 
ley,” or “constable’s tax,” payable by members 
of a towmship “juxta facultates,” and often 
including the hundred and county rates. Side 
by side with this was the church parish rate 
virtually abolished in 1868. But a new system 
grew up of imposing separate rates for separate 
objects — such as servers (1427), bridges (1530), 
and gaols (1531) — which culminated in the 
poor-rate of 1572, 1598 (fhorold Rogers, Hist. 
ofAgr, and Prices, vi. 101), and 1601 ; and the 
poor-rate soon became the pattern after which 
every local impost w- as remodelled. The modern 
history of local rating begins therefoi'e in 1601. 

Modern rates, such as (1) the general, and 
(2) special county rates, in which the hundred 
'■ gaol-fees,' sliirehalls, asylums, and, since 1888, 
county police rates are more or less completely 
merged ; (3) the borough, and (4) borough 
watch rates ; (5) general, and (6) special 
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district - rates of (a) town comicilsj urban im- 
provement commissioners, or in London county- 
vestries, and (b) rural district councils under 
the Public Health Acts, etc., of this reign; 
(7) general, and (8) special parish council rates ; 
(9) sewers, lighting, police, and general rates 
in London county ; such (10) highway, (11) 
lighting and watching, (12) baths, and (13) 
library, (14) burial board, and (15) education 
rates as are not swallowed up in the preceding 
rates, are all levied according to the annual 
value of property rateable to the poor rate, 
either in the same way as, or as part of, the 
poor rate. Hot that there is uniformity. The 
county and borough, but not London county, 
rates may be based on independent valuations 
by their respective authorities — an absurd 
waste. Urban district rates are usually 
'‘made” by separate officers, other rates being 
"made” by the overseers. The main burden 
of special expenses is wisely cast on those who 
profit thereby ; and there are anomalous ex- 
emptions from urban general district rates. 
Occupiers deduct from their rent three-fourths 
of private improvement rates (a special species 
of district special rate), and poor people often 
"compound,” i.e. the owmers and not the 
occupiers pay rates ; and these cases are differ- 
ently defined in different acts. Many towms 
have private acts. Again, the distinctions of 
rate and rate are artificial. Highway rates 
have been split up, and part has become 
county and part district rates. District rates 
belong in the country to the poor rate, but 
are iisually separate in boroughs, and some- 
times the poor rate swmllows ;ip the borough 
rate, which, again, swallows up sometimes the 
watch rate, and sometimes the general distiict 
rate. Finally, there survive (16) sewers rates 
(1531) (1861), (17) general sewers tax, (18) 
drainage rates, and (19) a few highwmy rates 
leviable by way-wardens which have nothing 
to do wdth poor-law machinery. 

Under the act of 1601 poor rates were levied 

(1) by overseers, including churchw^ardens ; 

(2) on every parochial inhabitant, and (3) 
occupier of (4) lands, houses, tithes, (saleable) 
underwoods, and (coal) mines ; (5) according to 
the ability of the parish. We wull take these 
points in order : (1) In 1894 in rural parishes 
churchwardens were deprived of this office, and 
the other overseers, formerly nominees of the | 
magistrates, were made elective, and the local 
government board may extend similar pro- 
fusions to towns. Up to 1834 the overseers, 
since then the guardians, decide how much 
must be raised for the coming year. The 
overseers prepare the valuation list, which, I 
since 1862, is corrected and countersigned by 
a committee of guardians called "The Union 
Assessment Committee,,”' and Then, becomes. ^ 
official. They then 'fonake” the rate, i.e. 
state that "A. B. being assessed at so much, 


must pay so much in the £ ” ; and t^vo magis- 
trates "allow” the rate — a mere form. Since 
1744 the rate must be published ; since 1836 
a prescribed form is followed. An appeal lies 
to special petty and to quarter sessions. Hon- 
payment entails a magisterial distress-w’arrant 
against chattels, or, if there are no chattels, 
three months’ imprisonment. Paid collectors 
have during this century been appointed by 
the guardians ; formerly the overseers Avere 
collectors. (2) and (3) The local unit is the 
parish, but the township is largely siihstituted 
in the north under an act of 1662. Unlike 
most sew’ers and drainage rates, and the private 
improvement rate, the poor rate — though classed 
by economists as a land tax (Sir R. Giffen, 
Essays in Finance, ser. i. p. 252) — is personal, 
and does not charge land. (2) In the south 
and west of England "local, visible, and 
profitable ” personalty wnas assessed to the poor 
rate, a practice wdiich the courts finally 
sanctioned (1795). Here, too, the worst 
abuses of poor relief began and culmin- 
ated (1795). About this time the old staplers 
and clothiers migi’ated from the -west of 
England to Yorkshire. These three facts were 
probably connected ; the poor law commis- 
sioners ascribed the third to the first two ; but 
Massie mentions the high price of coal and 
necessaries, Tucker {Instructions for Travellers, 
1757, p. 25) and the Select Committee on 
Wool (1806) mention the bad organisation of 
industry in the w^est of England as the prime 
cause, and there w^ere earlier migrations to 
Ireland and elsewffiere. Since 1840 personalty 
may not be assessed ; but the practice still varies 
as to machinery (Hansard, Debates, 1887 ; see 
Index s.v. "Rating of Machinery”). Poor-law^ 
rating according to "means and substance” 
prevailed in Scotland from 1579 to 1861; and 
shopkeepers often become overseers in order 
to pry into their rivals’ stock-in-trade. The 
highway rates wdiich from 1654 to 1767 
affected personalty w-ere seldom levied. (3) 
" Occupier ” excludes lodgers, servants and 
dwellers in empty houses, hut applies to flats, 
colleges, charities, and hospitals. If the rent 
is less than £8, or, in London county, £20, 
the "Compound Householder” system pre- 
vails. In Scotland rates are generally thrown 
half on owners, half on occupiers ; and in Ireland 
a similar system exists with regard to the poor 
rate, and agricultural and pastoral holdings. 
Advocates of this plan are referred to by Bliin- 
den (ch. vii). (4) The wwds " saleable ” and 
"coal” were struck out in 1874, and sporting 
rights were added. (5) There w^as no one plan 
of estimating the payer’s ability until 1836. 
Since then the overseers (i) estimate the rent 
which the premises would fetch if let to a 
yearly tenant free of tithes and tenants’ rates 
and taxes ; (ii) and then deduct repairs, in- 
surance, and renewal expenses — (i) is called 
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“gross estimated rental,” (ii) “net rateable 
value” : (i) is usually about 6 per cent less than 
the corresponding income-tax assessments, and 
(ii) usually knocks off another 15 per cent (see 
Blunden, p. 126). The following figures are 
from Mr. Bowler’s Report. Expenditure of 
local authorities, excluding loan expenditure, 
was met (in round figures) thus ; 


Bates Collected. 


1808. I 
Urban £3,027,000 
London 3,703,000 
Eiiral 1,416,000 ! 
Mixed 8,358,000 

Total £16,504,000 
From Treasury 951,000 
Tolls, etc. 7,289,000 


Total £2 4,744 ,000 


Administrative County 
of London 
County Boroughs 
Other boroughs and 
urban districts 
Rural Districts . 

Total (England and 
Wales) . 

From Imperial Funds 


1902-3. 

£13,835,000 

14.443.000 

14.535.000 
7,303,000 


£50,116,000 

12,787,000 


Total . . . . £62,903,000 


And local debts had risen from £92,820,100 
(1875) to £370,607,000 (1902-3), £67,515,000 
imrely, £303,092,000 partly nrhan. Kates per 
£ were 3s. 10|d. (1817), 3s. 8d. (1S27), 2s. 7d. 
(184-1), 3s. 4d. (1868), 5s. 7 Ad. (1902-3). 

The Agricultural Kates Act 1896, and Ele- 
mentary Education Act 1897, are estimated to 
make the Treasury Subventions, 1897 - 98, 
£8,979,000 (see Bettebment). 

[There are three classical Rep^orts on Local 
Taxation^ hy the Poor Law Commissioners (1843), 
Mr. Goschen (1870), and Sir H. H. Fo\yler (1893) 
(who reprints the Keport of 1870). See also G. H. 
Blunden, Local Taxation and Fvnance (1895). — 
E. Cannau, History of Local Fades in England 
(1896). — Cohden Club Essays (ed. J. H. Prohyn), 
Local Government and Taxation, 2ud ed. 1882. — 
H. K. Giieist, History of the English Oonstitution, 
trans. by Ashworth (1891). — J. J. O’Meara, 
Municipal Taxation at Home and Abroad (1894). 
— ^K. H. Inglis Palgrave, Local Taxation of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1871). — Keports of Select 
Committee on Town Holdings, 1889, voL xv., 
Index s.v. “Rate,” 1892, vol. xviii. — R. S. Wright 
and PI. Hobhonse, Outline of Local GovernmeJit 
and Local Taxation in England, u/nd Wales 
(1894).] J. D. R. 

KATE IN AID. Previous to the year 1834 
every parish had to provide for the relief of its 
own poor. The rate in aid was a rate levied 
upon neighbouring parishes to assist a parish 
5vhich was unequal to this burthen. The 
jjrinciple of a rate in aid was first introduced 
by an act of 1555 (2 & 3 P. and M. c. 5), but 
only with reference to parishes in the same 
city or corporate town. An act of 1597 (39 
Eliz, c. 3), which amended and consolidated 
earlier statutes for the relief of the poor, enabled 
two or more justices of the peace dwelling in or 
near a x)arish alleged to be unable to maintain 
its poor, if satisfied of that inability, to lay a 
rate in aid upon other parishes in the same 
hundred, or upon individuals' in such ' parishes. 
If the iiiindred were judged unequal to assisting 
the parishes which could not relieve their poor, 


the quarter- sessions might levy a rate in aid 
upon any other parishes within the county. 
The celebrated act of 1601 (43 Eliz. c. 2) 
repealed the act of 1597, but re-enacted these 
provisions. Since the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act 1834, the formation of unions 
of parishes, and the establishment of a common 
poor fund for London, has rendered the levying 
of rates in aid unnecessary. 

[Cannan, History of Local Rates in England.^ 

F. 0. M. 

KATI. See Rupee. 

RATING OF THE GUINEA. See Guinea, . 
Introduction and Rating of. 

RATIO BETWEEN GOLD AND SILYER. 
See Gold ; Silver ; Precious Metals, Dis- 
coveries OF. 

RATIO OF EXCHANGE. See Exchange, 
Foreign : also Mint Par of Exchange ; 
Gold Points in Foreign Exchanges. 

RAU, Karl Heinrich (1792-1870), born at 
Erlangen, studied in the university of that city, 
in which he became, 1816, an extraordinary, 
and, 1818, ordinary professor. In 1822 ho 
accepted a call to the chair of political economy 
at Fleidelberg, where in 1845 he was made a 
privy councillor. He was a member of the first 
Baden chamber, and was elected to the Frankfort 
parliament in 1848. Pie died at Heidelberg. ; 

Ran was a follower of Adam Smith. At first, 
iniiuenced by the older German economists, with 
whose WTitings he was thoroughly acquainted, 
he showed mercantilist tendencies and a leaning 
towards a protectionist policy, as well as an 
inclination in favour of a revived gild-system. 
But gradually, as he himself tells us, larger 
experience led him to change many of his 
opinions ; he entered more and more fully 
into the views of Smith, and adopted the 
principle of freedom of trade and manu- 
factures, though not with the rigour of the 
English school. He studied also the later 
English economists, and accepted the so- 
called Ricardian theory of rent. Early I in 
life Ran inclined to the historical method, 
but he afterwards conceived the mistaken 
notion that that method dealt only with the 
past and did not concern itself with the 
improvement of existing conditions ; and liis 
interests became too exclusively practical. 

Rau is not remarkable for precision of thought 
or strict accuracy of expression ; his character is 
“erudite thoroughness.” lie interweaves with 
his abstract discussions many geographical and 
statistical illustrations. His writings are specially 
adapted for the use of public officials and members 
of the legislature, being very full on the applica- 
tion of theoretical principles to concrete cases. 
He was the economic teacher of the well-governed 
German middle states from 1815 to 1848, his 
doctrines having taken root among the liberal and 
enlightened civil servants of those states. 

Among Ms most notable economic publications 
, maj’’ be mentioned his early prize , essay, . Vber da,s 
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Zunftwesen^ 1815 ; Ansichten der Volksmrth- 
schaft^ 1821 ; Malthus und Say, 1821 ; and, 
above ail, bis Lehrbuch der jpoUtisdien OeJconomie 
(1826-1837), whicli has appeared in many editions, 
and lias been remodelled by Adolf Wagner and 
Erwin Nasse, tbe former doing mncb tbe greater 
portion of this work. Ban also gave in 1819 a 
free, but very good, translation of Storck’s Oours \ 
d’ EGono7nie politique. He established in 1835 a 
periodical entitled Archiv der politischen Oekonomie 
mid Polizeiwissenschaft, and conducted it, at first 
alone, afterwards in conjunction with Hanssen. A 
very large number of reviews and other papers by 
R.au appeared in the Archiv, 

[Leser in Allg. Deutsche Biogr. — Lippert in 
Mandio. der Staatswissenschaften. — Boscher, Gesch. 
der lY. 0., p. 847.] J.K.I. 

BAUDOT, Claude Mabie (1801-1879), born 
at Saulieu, C6te d’Or, died at Pontaiibert, 
Yonne. He had been appointed a magistrate 
before the Revolution of 1 830, but being a legiti- 
mist by conviction, he resigned in that year. 

During the reign of Louis Philippe, Baudot 
published La France avant la Revolution, 8vo, 
1st ed. 1841, 2nd ed. 1847), a faithful summary 
of the state of France when the Rtats-gineraux 
■were convoked. 

Elected a representative of the people in 
November 1848, Baudot was re-elected to the 
legislative assembly in May 1849. 

The coup d'Uat caused him to return to private 
life. While he was in parliament he had pub- 
lished two works, which, like the first he wTote, 
were successful. The first of these was Be la de- 
cadence de la France (4th edition, 1850), a 
sensational title which should not be taken literally. 
He desired to make it clear tliat France was 
strangled by the laws, but that these hindrances 
could be easily removed, and hence had made less 
progress than other countries. Administrative 
centralisation was the principal hindrance, and 
Baudot eloquently described the injuries it in- 
ilicted on France. His second work, the sequel 
and in some respects the complement of the 
first, Be la grandeur possible de la France, 
8vo, 1851, discusses, one by one, each of the 
public offices, and shows the reforms most required 
in each. Amongst these reforms decentralisation 
takes the first place. Even in the present day it 
would be well for the governing body of France, 
legislators and ministers alike, to study this work, 
one of great ability and much conscientious re- 
search. During the second empire Baudot 
published Napoleon 7®^ peint par lui-mAnie 
(18mo, 1865). This condenses the first fifteen 
volumes of the conversation and corresjjondence, 
officiah and otherwise, of Napoleon I,, collected, 
classified, and republished by order of Napoleon 
III., and contains revelations startlingly suggestive 
of the baseness of the causes of the wars, |)articu- 
larly the wars of conquest so disastrous to France. 

This work may thus strengthen the feeling of 
security among nations. ' a. c. f. 

' EAYNAL, Guillaume Thomas Fean^ois 
(1713-1796). After having studied at the 
Jesuit College, he became a Jesuit himself and 
a parish priest in Paris, until he left the 


church and began life anew as a man oi 
letters. 

His first works, all of them historical, are mere 
compilations and quite forgotten, but his Ilistoire 
philosophique et politique des Stahlissements et du 
coiriTnerce des FuropSens dans les deux hides 
(Geneva, 4 vols. 1770, 10 vols. 1781 — first ed., 
without the author’s name) made a great stir at 
the date of its publication, and was sentenced by 
the Paris parliament to be burnt by the public 
executioner. It is full of furious attacks or 
religion and existing institutions, written iii a 
pompous and declamatory style, and provoked 
animosity from all quarters. Grimm stated that 
one-third of the book was the work of Diderot. 
Tnrgot \vas shocked by “its incoherence and by 
seeing the most opposite paradoxes defended 
with the same beat, the same eloquence, the same 
fanaticism. . . . He, the autbor, is more learned 
and has more natural sensibility and eloquence 
than Helvetius, but be is quite as desultory iu 
bis ideas, and as mucb a stranger to the true 
nature of mankind” {(Euvres, ii. p. 801). A 
passage from a letter of Horace Walpole to tbe 
Countess of Aylesbury (Dec. 20, 1772) conveys a 
lively picture of the contents of the book. “It 
tells one everything in the world : how to make 
conquests, invasions, blunders, settlements, bank- 
ruptcies, fortunes, etc. ; tells you tbe natural 
and historical history of all nations ; talks 
commerce, navigation, tea, coffee, china, mines, 
salt, spices ; of the Portuguese, English, French, 
Dutch, Danes, Spaniards, Arabs, caravans, 
Persian, Indians ; of Louis XIV. and the king of 
Prussia ; of La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and Admiral 
Saunders j of rice, and dancing women ; of camels, 
ginghams, and muslins ; of millions of millions 
of iivres, pounds, rupees, and cowuies ; of iron 
cables and Circassian women ; of Law and tbe 
Mississippi ; and against all governments and 
religions ” ( Walpolds Letters, vol. v. p. 421, edit. 
Cunningbam). Baynal expressly boasts that be 
has consulted all available sources, and in his 
overbearing way exclaims at the outset : “I have 
questioned the living . . . and the dead ... in 
whatever language they have written. ... If a 
man living at the pole or under tbe line, and 
capable of informing me on some important point, 
had been pointed out to me, I would have 
repaired to the pole or the line and challenged 
him to tell me the truth ” (vol. i. p. 3, edit. 1781). 
In fact he inserted whole pages taken from 
previous writers or histories ■^vithout acknow- 
ledging his obligations. 

Putting on one side literary faults and 
extravagant attacks on religion, this treatise de, 
Omni re scibili, had it been cut dovm to one-half 
of its size, would not have been a bad historical 
work ; a good deal of sound criticism on colonial 
policy is to be found in its pages. Baynal dissents 
from the prevailing mania of pseudo-philosophical 
admiration for the Chinese, and most of the 
historical summaries are put in a plain and 
sensible Avay. As an economist, though be does 
not commit himself to absolute doctrines, he still 
shows a predilection for agriculture and industry, 
and,, ascribes' the decay of .Portugal, to its .neglect 
of the . cultivation of its territory : “ Enlightened 
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men frankly regretted the neglect of the real ' 
sources of wealth, as the tillage of the soil, in 
order to run after those glittering objects, the 
precious metals ” (vol. i. p. 241). This passage 
shows that he did not belong to the older school 
of mercantilists. b. ca. 

READ, Samuel — 

is best known by his Political Economy, An In- 
quiry into the natural grounds of right to Vendihle 
Property or wealth, published at Edinburgh for the 
author, 1829, the preface being dated from Roslin, 
October 1829. He had before written (1) On 
Money and the Bank Restriction Laws (May 
1816). (2) The Prohlemsolved in the explication of a 
Plan of a safe, steady, and secure Government Paper 
Currency and Legal Tender, Edinburgh, 1818. 
(3) In his Exposure of Certain Plagiarmns of J. 
R. McCulloch, Esq., author of two Essays on 
reduction of the interest of the Rational Debt, 
committed in the last published of those essays, 
the Scotsman newspaper and Edinburgh Review, 
In recto decus, Edinburgh, 1819, he complained 
that M'Culloch in the second of his two essays 
on the national debt (Nov. 1816) borrowed 
without acknowledgment from the above tract 
on Money {a) the general rule of adjustment, 
naniely, that creditors accept the exact weight of 
bullion which would have been bought at the time 
of contract with the currency advanced then by 
them to the borrowers. In McCulloch’s earlier, 
essay the standard was not bullion but corn. 
(6) He borrowed the application to the stock- 
holders, practically reducing the interest on the 
national debt. Read, in any case, was not followed 
by M‘Cnlloch in applying the principle to all debts, 
private as well as pnl3lic. He had \vritten also on 
population (see below). 

“Political economy,” he writes in the p>reface to 
his Inquiry, “ has been hitherto desigjiated as the 
science which treats of the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, and it has been totally overlooked 
that this includes the demonstration of the right to 
wealth. It is here, therefore, for the first time, 
treated as an investigation concerning the right to 
wealth or property.” “ Its chief object (Introduc- 
tion, p. xviii) is to demonstrate what is just or 
anjust in all the most important and difficult points 
relating to the production and distribution of 
property or wealth ; property, i.e, vendible or 
transferable property being the chief, if not the 
only subject of the virtue of justice; — -political 
economy might indeed be called the science of 
political j ustice, ’ ’ But if we expect from this begin- 
ning a treatise on the lines oP0:i& Inquiry concerning 
Political Justice by R. Godwin, we shall be disap- 
pointed. Read’s book is mainly economical, and to 
a large extent orthodox. Godwin’s view of inherited 
property is expressly rejected (pp. 121, 122) on the 
ground that labour by itself is far from producing 
all the wealth in existence ; accumulated capital 
plays a part that cannot be ignored (p. 124). Read 
deals severely with Labour Befend&d against the 
Claims of Capital (anon., 1825) (pp. 125-132), He 
has little but praise for Adam Smith, but no praise 
, for M ALTHUS, against.; whom ' he had , written ' .a 
pamphlet, General Statement of an Argument mi 
the Subject of Population' 'in Answer to Mr, 
Malihus^s Thoory (Edinburgh, 1821). ■. The 


princijDle of population seems to him to be in no 
other sense the cause of poverty and misery among 
the lower classes of the people ‘‘than as that 
principle is the cause of their existence ” {Inquiry, 
p. 158, cp. 158-170, and 55 n.). 

E,ead follows Adam Smith in considering ‘ ‘ labour 
the only certain measure of value ” as well as the 
chief though not the only “ ingredient in the cost 
of production ” (p. 199). He attaches importance 
to the idea of an “absolute value,” though this 
is, he admits, less an economic than a philo- 
sophic idea ; it is “ happiness itself or pleasur- 
able sensation” (p. 229). He considers that 
the desire of bettering our own condition is 
resolvable into the preference of pleasure to pain 
(p. 146). The utilitarian standard is to be con- 
tinually borne in mind (p. 229, cp. e.g, p. 362). 
The fact of appropriation ought also to be better 
remembered than it usually is ; Read deduces 
from it that rent enters into price (p. 243), and 
he justifies by it his use of “vendible property” 
for wealth (pp. 19-21). He is certainly no assailant 
of the received rights of property ; and thinks to 
place them more surely beyond attack by a poor- 
law system that would allow 4s. a week to the 
aged and infirm, and 3s. to the unemployed, in 
addition to the usual forms of relief (p. 361). 
Like recent writers, he considers that, since the 
land is no longer open to the labourer, the labourer 
out of emxdoymeut has a very special claim on 
society (pp. 364-375). “The right of the poor 
to support, and the right of the rich to engross 
and accumulate, are correlative and reciprocal 
privileges, the former being tbe condition on which 
the latter is enjoyed” (p. 375). 

Finally, in regard to taxation, Read’s view is 
that there is a point up to which it acts as a whole- 
some stimulus to industry (p. 388), but the limit 
is easily overstepped, and was overstepped in the 
late war. “Those who are old enough to re- 
member the state of the country and of the labour- 
ing classes before tbe commencement of the late 
war, can bear ample testimony to the fact that 
their hours of labour were not so long, nor their 
exertions so arduous as they became towards the 
conclusion of it, and that they gradually increased 
with the increase of the taxes ” (p. 390 n.). 

Read is by no means the worst of the minor 
writers on political economy who abounded in the 
first halt* of the 19th century ; and it is to be 
regretted that the dictionaries of English biography 
give no information about him. j. b. 

REAL. From 1497 to 1772 the principal 
Spanish silver coin was the piece-of- eight reals, 
which subsequently to the latter date became 
known as the dollar (see Dollaii, Histoey of ; 
Dollae, Haed). 

In 1642 a “ real of new plate,” intended 
solely for use in Spain, and known as a “pro- 
vincial ” coin, was introduced. The circulation 
of these pieces, however, was not restricted to 
the provinces of Spain, but the coins were 
■ largely exported to America. : ' 

The 'weight, and, fineness of these reals are 
given by Chalmers in his History of Currencij 
in the British Colonies, as follows : — 
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Date, 

Weight. 

Fineness. 


grains. 


1642 i 

42-59 

931 

1686-1707 ! 

42*2 

931 

1707 

47-3 

833-3 


REAL ESTATE, SeePp.oPEBTY, Sec. \L , Real 
and Personal Estate ; and Real Ppopeiity. 

REAL PROPERTY is the property the bene- 
ficial interest of which in the case of intestacy in 
the United Kingdom passes to one person called 
the heir-at-la-Wj who, if the deceased owner 
leases any sons, is always the eldest son. It is 
distinguished from “personal property,” which 
is divided among the next-of-kin (see Intes- 
tacy), Real property consists of freehold estates 
in land (see Estate ; Eeeehold), and certain 
rights called incorporeal hereditaments (see In- 
COEPOEEAL Propeety), e.g. advowsons. Lease- 
hold interests in land are personal estate, as well 
as all movable property, stocks, shares, book- 
debts, etc. The legal interest in real property 
of persons dying after the 1st January 1898, by 
virtue of the Land Transfer Act 1897, passes 
in the same way as personal property. E. s. 

REALISE. To convert a security into cash ; 
also, in closing a bargain upon the stock ex- 
change, to convert into a reality a profit or 
loss which is otherwise contingent upon quota- 
tions remaining unchanged. r. w. b. 

REBATE. An abatement allowed in retiring 
a bill of exchange before maturity, calculated 
upon the number of days the bill has yet to 
run, and at the prevailing rate of interest, or 
at a rate decided by the custom of a special 
trade or place. In London it is now usually 
taken at one half per cent above the bankers’ 
deposit rates. 

Also, in bankers’ book-keeping, an allowance 
in a balance-sheet for discount received upon 
bills not yet matured. In practice, rebate 
may be calculated either at a fixed or arbitrary 
rate, at the average discount rate for the last 
three or six months, at the rate of the day upon 
which the closing entries are made, or at the 
actual rate at which each bill was discounted 
(see also Discount). e. w. b. 

RECEIPT. A written acknowledgment of 
the payment of money or of the deliveiy of 
goods. In the case of a ready-money transaction 
a receipt does not require a stamp, but where 
credit has been given, any written acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of money or of a bill 
of exchange, or of a cheque or a promissory 
note or satisfaction of a debt, where the money, 
bin of exchange, cheque, note, or debt is £2 and 
upwards, requires an adhesive stamp of Id. 
The obligation to provide the stamp is thrown 
on the person to W'hom the payment is made. 

[Alpe’s Digest of the Stamp ActSt 1896.] 

J. E. C. ll. 


RECEIYER. Where it is desirable that 
property in dispute should be protected, or that 
income should be appropriated to satisfy a 
judgment, the court will appoint a receiver for 
the purpose. j. E. c. m. 

REOEIYmG ORDER. The name of the 
order made on the petition of a creditor or the 
debtor for the institution of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. Its efiect is to put the official re- 
ceiver in charge of the debtor’s property and to 
stay proceedings pending against the debtor 
(see Bankeuptcy Law and Administration). 

E. S. 

RECIPROCITY, as used by uniters on trade, 
denotes a special class of trading arrangenient 
between nations, which is limited by the grant 
of special advantages on one side in considera- 
tion of equal advantages given by the other. 
At one time the use of the term was so extended 
as to embrace a regular system of trade ; at the 
present day it rather imports a principle which 
has its effect in special cases. The term first 
came into use in the early years of the century, 
in connection with the relaxation of the naviga- 
tion laws of the United Kingdom, in return for 
similar relaxation of restrictions on shipping on 
the part of a foreign nation. The first applica - 
tion of this principle was in the treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States in 1815, 
which contains a clause to the efiect that the 
ships of each of the contracting parties, on 
coming into the ports of the other party, should 
not be liable to any greater charges than the 
ships of that other contracting party were 
subjected to in the ports of the first. The 
action of Prussia in 1822 forced the hand 
of the United Kingdom into extending the 
same principle to our dealings with European 
countries. On 2nd April 1824, a convention 
was made wdth Prussia in which the principle 
of a reciprocal concession in regard to duties 
on tonnage was embodied (Hertslet’s Treaties^ 
in. p. 313). The matter was taken up by 
Huskisson (g-'t’.), particularly from the point of 
view of the shipinng interest, and the plan 
uras then applied by treaty to the new South 
American states which had just declared their 
independence of Spain. Conventions during the 
immediately ensuing years were made with 
Buenos Ayres (2nd Eehruary 1825), Colombia 
(ISth April 1825), France (26th January 
1826), and Sweden (ISth March 1826) (see 
Hertslet’s Treaties^ vol. iii.), and at the same 
time the principle was extended so as to apply 
to duties on imports. 

This extension of the system to import duties 
suggested a new idea to certain economic uiiters, 
who conceived that the correct theory of inter- 
national trade was to base it on reciprocal 
concessions, so that no nation would admit tlie 
goods of another on any given terms unless 
that other nation treated its commodities in an 
equally favourable manner. This is tlie idea 
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specially attached to tlie term ‘‘reciprocity” 
about the middle of this century, and its corol- 
lary was that retaliatory duties should be levied 
upon all countries imposing hostile tariffs on 
the national products. It found several ad- 
herents of note, and its claims are not un- 
frequently advocated in the pamphlet literature 
of 1840-50, but it made no headway in the 
face of the free-trade movement, and the act 
12 k 13 Viet. c. 29, which embodied the 
principle of extending favours to foreign powers 
where those powers gave favourable treatment 
to British goods, carefully avoided any sugges- 
tion that such treatment must be a condition 
precedent to the grant of the favom-s. 

The basis of the reciprocity theory is the idea 
that where two countries trade with each other 
to repeal an import duty in one while a high 
duty is kept up in the other is to make the 
first country, tanto, tributary to the second. 
It is put concisely in a letter from Col. Toueens 
to Sir Robert Peel. 

“ By a failure to oppose hostile tariffs with 
retaliatory duties we confer on foreign powers 
a bonus on the continuance of their restrictive 
systems, wdiile by maintenance of retaliatory 
duties against countries refusing to receive 
British goods on terms of reciprocity we shall 
render it the palpable and unmistakable interest 
of foreign states to act upon the true principles 
of free trade” (Torrens’ Comm&rdal and Qolonial 
Policy^ 1844, ad finem, pp. 26, 27 of the 
“Letter” to Sh E. Peel). 

The principle advocated by Torrens is much 
the same as that of late years current under 
the name of Faik Tiiade. 

The term “reciprocity” survives in the com- 
mercial legislation and treaty arrangements of 
the United States of America. The “reci- 
procity treaty ” has long been a favourite instrii- 
nient with that republic. Under such a treaty 
one nation gi'ants the other special reductions 
oi import duties in return for equivalent reduc- 
tions by the other coinitry (see Eecipeocity in 
U.S.). It may be said, therefore, that the 
treaty policy of the United States has for some 
years been based upon a principle of reciprocal 
concessions. 

This policy is nearly akin to the interpreta- 
tion of the most favoured nation clause adopted 
by the United States government (see &rl. 
Paper 0 4340, 1885). Under this interpreta- 
tion, where any nation as a result of bargaining 
receives concessions in the ports of the United 
States, the States decline to give the benefit of 
the clause to any other nation which has not 
made specific concessions equivalent to those 
made by the nation to 'whom they grant their 
favours. 

[Smith, Wealth c/ lYatow, M‘Culloeh ed. 1870, 
note xii. p. 538. — Torrms, Budget of Commerckd 
and Colonial Policy, London, 1844, pp. 48-49, 61, 
242.-— Huskissoa’s Speeches. See , also ..'Sir Louis- 


Mallet, “ Beciprocity ” in Cobden Club Papers, p. 6. 

“ The imposition of a duty by one country on the I 
produce or manufactures of another only aflects 
the transactions by rendering it less profitable i 
both to the seller and to the buyer ; the variations 
of supply and demand will cause the incideuce of 
the tax to fall upon the seller and the buyer, the 
producer and the consumer, in varying degree ; 
but, in the long run, it will be equally shared 
between them..” Also bibliography, art. on Re- 
taliation.] " C.A. H. 

RECIPEOCITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Commercial reciprocity as a distinct system has 
had an uncertain existence in the United States. 

Upon the establishment of the puesent form of 
government in 1789, American legislation was 
in harmony with that of the rest of the world 
as to protection to home commercial interests. 

Higher duties were placed on goods imported 
in foreign shij)s. Treaties of 1794 and 1815 
tended to liberalise commercial arrangements 
and to remove certain special restrictions. 
Between 1845 and 1854 there was considerable 
discussion as to reciprocal free trade between 
Canada and the United States, and in the 
latter year a treaty of reciprocity was ratified 
by which the British-American sea fisheries 
were open to citizens of the United States and 
free imj>ort of certain raw and some manu- 
factured commodities was given to Canada. 

This was terminated in 1866, The advantage 
of this to the interests of the United States has 
been much questioned, as for example by J ames 
G. Blaine in Twenty Years of Congress, vol. ii. 
p. 620. An attempt was made to renew this 
treaty in the treaty of ‘Washington of 1871, 
hut was unsuccessful (for detailed references to 
this question see E. Schuyler’s American DiplO’ 
macy, New York, 1886, p. 430). 

In 1844 a treaty was signed with the Zollverein 
providing for certain reciprocity favours, but was 
rejected by the United States senate on the ground 
that this was an invasion of legislative rights by 
the executive. Eecipuocity treaties with Mexico in 
1860 and 1883 also failed of ratification by the 
senate. A reciprocity treaty ivith the Hawaiian 
Islands was ratified in 1875, by which provision 
was made for the admission of sugar free of duty 
in the United States in return for the remission of 
duties on certain articles manufactured and pro- 
duced in the United States. A reciprocity move- 
ment with the Latin- American countries developed 
in 1882, but for this it was also impossible to 
secui'e congressional endorsement. 

By act of 24th May 1888, the president of the 
United States was authorised to invite delegates 
to an international American conference to consider 
measures for the formation of an American customs 
union. This proposition was found to be im- 
practicable, but nearly all of the American re- 
publics recommended the negotiation of reciprocity 
■■ treaties. This idea was incorporated into the 
Tariff, (McKinley) Act of 1890, § 3. Agreements , 
were made vdth various countries, notably Brazil, 

San Domingo, Gosta Rica, ' and other countries by : 
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wMcli, in consideration for the removal by the 
United States of duties imposed upon sugar, coffee, 
and other raw productions of the countries named, 
those governments removed or reduced the import, 
duties formerly imposed upon bread stuff’, provi- 
sions, lumber, coal, and other products. This 
reciprocity provision was dropped from the Tariff’ 
Act (Wilson) of 1894. Owing to the brief existence 
of these agreements, and also to the fact that a 
severe commercial and financial depression inter- 
rupted trade in 1893, it is difficult to furnish 
evidence as to their value. In 1897, the republi- 
can party in general advocated the reintroduction 
of such a policy, while the democratic party 
opposed. The Tariff Act (Dingley), 1897, conse- 
quently reintroduces certain reciprocity provisions 
{Commercial Arrangements concluded with Foreign 
Countnes, 55th Congress, 1st Session, Senate Doc. 
No. 52, p. 150 ; also Report of the Committee 
on Waps and Means concerning Reciprocity and 
Commercial Treaties, Washington, 1896, p. 643 ; 
also the Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 1854, 
by F. E. Haynes in Pub. Amer, Ec. Assoc., v. 7 
pp. 417-486, and for subject in general, E. Schuyler’s 
Amer, Dipjlomacy, New York, 1886, ch. ix.] 

B. R. D. 

RECOGNITION. 

(a) Eecognition of New Form of Government, p. 269 ; 

(b) Independence, p. 269 ; (c) Belligerency, 269. 

International law knows at least three kinds 
of recognition, and it may be doubted whether 
a fourth is not slowly shaping itself. With 
the vast development of trans-oceanic commerce 
this subject becomes one of considerable econ- 
omic importance. 

{a) There is first Recognition of a new form of 
Government in an old-established state. This 
occurs when, as the result of a successful revolu- 
tion, or a peaceful change, a monarchy is turned 
into a republic, or a republic into a monarchy, or a 
kingdom into an empire, or a new line of kings 
is established in a country, or a new president 
takes the place of one who is overthrown. It is 
the custom for other states to recognise the new 
government and carry on with it the intercourse 
they were wont to carry on with its piredecessor, 
when events have shown that its own subjects and 
citizens are content to submit to its authority and 
allow it to speak on their behalf. The only 
alternatives to recognition in such a case are a 
cessation of intercourse or a war of intervention. 
The first is impracticable, unless the state in 
question is very insignificant ; the second is happily 
rare. Despotic rulers are not eager to recognise 
republican governments; nor are powerful republics 
quick to enter into I’elations with successful 
dictators. But if the new political institutions 
prove to be stable, recognition must be accorded 
sooner or later. Thus Prussia, which was at first 
unwilling to treat as an established government 
the group of men who proclaimed the French 
Republic on 4th September 1870, entered into 
negotiations for peace with them in January 1871, 
after five months of strenuous vrarfare had shown 
that France entrusted her resources and her honour 
to their keeping. 


(6) The next kind of recognition to be con- 
sidered is termed Recognition of Independence. 
It happens when a new state is received into the 
family of nations and allowed to take its place as 
an international unit among the other powers of 
the civilised world. The rise of such a state is 
usually due to successful insurrection ; and it is this 
case which has attracted the attention of statesmen 
and publicists, and caused the development of 
well-established rules. If a province or a colony 
revolts with a view to obtaining a separate state- 
existence of its own, other powers may recognise 
its independence without giving just cause of 
offence to the mother country, when the struggle 
is actually or virtually ended in favour of the 
political community claiming to be a new state. 
A de facto independence which bids fair to be 
permanent, and against which no serious efforts 
are made by the state most concerned in destroy- 
ing it, is a matter of which other states may take 
notice as their inclinations and interests prompt. 
But if they recognise independence while the 
recognised power is still engaged in an uncertain 
conflict, their act is an act of intervention which 
the mother country may justly resent by war. 
This was the case in 1778 when France recognised 
the independence of the revolted British colonies 
in North America, while Great Britain was putting 
forth all her power in order to reduce them to 
obedience, and the result of the struggle was a 
matter of the greatest uncertainty. We immedi- 
ately went to war with France, as the French 
government had calculated that we should. On 
the other hand, our recognition of the independence 
of Buenos Ayres, in 1824, caused no war with 
Spain, because that power had for years practically 
abandoned the contest with its rebellious depend- 
ency, and left it to the enjoyment of actual self- 
government. Eecognition of independence may 
be gi'anted either by formal declaration or by 
entering into such relations as usually exist between 
independent states, as for instance the negotiation 
of a treaty, or the reception of a diplomatic repre- 
sentative. When a new state comes into being by 
some more peaceful process than separation from, a 
state already in existence, there can be no question 
as to the propriety of its recognition as an in- 
dependent member of international society, pro- 
vided that it possesses a government capable of 
fulftlliug the duties and supporting the responsi- 
bilities thrown upon civilised powers by modern 
international law (see LawTence, p7inciples of 
International Law, §§ 57-60). 

(c) Recognition of Belligerency forms the third 
of the kinds of recognition we are considering. 
When a community engages in insurrection against 
the constituted authorities %vith the object of 
changing the government, redressing grievances, 
or securing its own independence, it places itself 
in a peculiar and anomalous position. War is a 
function of states, and it is not a state — it may 
not even wish to become one. On the other hand, 
it is supporting armies, and possibly navies also, 
and is carrying on hostile operations with all the 
means at its disposal. If it is not a lawful belli- 
gerent its troops are bandits and their, acts of force 
mere robbery and murder. Yet, , as we have just 
seen, its independence ^ and , statehood ^ cannot be 
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recognised, wliite'tEe struggle still continues, -vvitli- 
out a breach of comity towards the parent state. 
Moreover, difficulties arise about such economic 
questions as the validity of attempts on the part 
of the insurgent governments to regulate foreign 
commerce at their ports by levying import duties, 
granting clearances, and exercising a general super- 
intendence. These matters have been settled by 
what is called recognition of belligerency, -wbich 
accords to the recognised community all the rights 
and obligations of a state as far as the war and 
foreign commerce are concerned, but no further. 
Its troops are lawful combatants, its ships of war 
lawful cruisers, its captures lawful captures, its 
customs law^ful duties, and its blockades lawful 
blockades. But it may not send regular diplo- 
matic ministers, or negotiate treaties, or carry on 
with neutral powers the usual official intercourse 
between government and government. Kecogui- 
tion of the belligerency of insurgents is never 
welcome to the state against which they are in 
revolt, though it gains by being free from inter- 
national responsibility for the acts of its rebels, 
and by being able to enforce against recognising 
powers all the rights over neutral commerce pos- 
sessed by a regular belligerent. But recognition 
gives it no just ground of quarrel if the recognised 
community possesses an organised government, 
ruling over a faiiTy well-defined territory, and 
carrying on war in civilised fashion with forces 
under a reasonable degree of order and discip- 
line, and if, in addition, the interests of the 
recognising state are so closely affected by the 
conflict that it is obliged to decide how it will 
treat the insurgents and their operations. The 
question was thoroughly discussed in the contro- 
versy which grew out of the recognition of the 
belligerency of the southern confederacy by Great 
Britain in 1861, soon after the outbreak of the 
■great civil war in the United States (see Letters of 
Eisto'Hciis, London, 1863). The rules laid down 
above would be generally accepted to-day, but 
they do not cover every possible or probable case. 
Five times within recent years lias a conflict 
against established authority been maintained 
mainly by a revolted fl.eet. On none of these 
occasions did other powers recognise belligerency, 
but whenever the revolt was s*erious and long- 
continued, they hesitated to xreat the insurgent 
ships as i3irates. Only in one case, that of Chile 
in 1891, was the insurrection successful. Yet in 
every case a distinction was made in practice 
between the revolted cruisers and ordinary pirates ; 
and, with some few aberrations, the principle was 
acted upon that, as long as there was no attempt 
to exercise belligerent rights against the subjects 
and commerce of other powers, they on their part 
would not interfere with the operations of the 
insurgent squadrons, or prevent the exaction of 
reasonable customs duties in ports under insurgent 
control. Some name for this is required, and it 
might w^ell be called recognition of insurgency 
(see an article by Lawrence called “EecognL 
tion of Belligerency considered in relation to 
Naval Warfare,” in the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Mstituiion fox Jmnsxj 1897). 
Eecognition by one power does not bind other 
powers, and the insurgents whose belligerency is 
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recognised do not acquire the rights of war as 
against neutrals, except in respect of those states 
who have accorded them recognition. The mother- 
country cannot be expected to recognise in a 
formal and official manner the belligerency of its 
revolted subjects ; but in practice it generally 
treats them as lawful combatants, from both 
humanity and a desire to avoid reprisals, 

[See Hall, hiternational Lem, pt. i. ch. i. and 
pt. ii. ch. i., Oxford, 1904. — Letters of Hisioricus 
(L 0 .Sir W.V. Harcourt), London, 1863.— Halleck, 
International Law, ch. iii. §§ 21-28 and notes, 
Baker’s ed. London, 1878. — Lawrence, IMnciples 
of International Law, §§ 56-60, 302-305, London 
and Boston, 1900. — Oppeuheim, International 
Law, pt. i. ch. ii. London, 1905.] T. J. L. 

RECOGNITIONS. The system of recogni- 
tion by jury was improved and extended under 
Henry II., who, in what is knowm as the Great 
Assize, applied it to obviate the need of having 
recoui’se to trial by battle in disputes as to land. 
Crlanvill {De legibus Anglim, ii. c. 7-17) states 
that the proceedings began by the person in 
possession applying the Curia Regis to stay all 
other proceedings until the cause for which he 
placed himself on the assize had been deter- 
mined. His adversary then apx^lied to the 
court for a wiit by wTiich four knights of tliQ 
same country and neighbourhood should be 
directed to choose t\velve lawful knights, also 
from the same neighbourhood, wdio should 
declare an oath which of the two litigants had 
the greater right to the land in dispute. When 
the four knights had appeared before the court, 
and the tw'elve had been nominated and sworn, 
the recognition proceeded on the day appointed, 
whether the case was defended or undefended. 
If the twelve jurors knew the facts of the case 
and agreed on a verdict the cause was ended ; 
but if some of them w'ere ignorant of the facts 
they were to be set aside, and others called in 
their }3lace who were better informed. So, also, 
if they were divided in opinion, others had to 
be brought in until twelve were unanimously 
in favour of one side or the other. The course 
in the assizes of Novel Disseisin, Mort d’ancester, 
Darrein piresentment, and others was the same, 
except that the sheriff nominated the jurors. 

It will be observed that the jurors were sworn 
witnesses to the fact, and not, as at present, 
judges of the fact, founding their verdict wholly 
on testimony brought before them. It is also 
1 ‘emarkable that then knowledge of the case 
might be derived ve7^ha pairwn or 

from persons in whom they implicitly trusted. 

[Stubbs, Const. But., p. 615. — Select Charters, 

161. — Sir F, Palgrave, Tiie Merchant and tiu 
1837, 2nd ed. 1844. r. H. . 

RECOIN AGES, or the calling in of old and 
issue of new coins, played a very small part in 
English history down to 1547. Nearly every 
alteration of the coinage (1066 to 1543) 
reduced its weight but not its fineness, and 
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since 1344 (when gold began to be regularly 
coined) affected both metals simultaneously ; 
the exceptions are the lightening of gold only 
in 1465, and the issue of one base gold coin 
in 1526 ; so that as a rule the new circulated on 
equal terms wdth the old abraded and depreci- 
ated coins. True, we read of detached laws 
demonetising light silver and offering to recoin 
it at the holder’s expense (1292), and in one 
case the king offered to waive his dues if light 
gold were brought in for recoinage within a 
certain date (1421), thus putting a premium 
upon speed, xind, doubtless, the debasement 
of gold and silver (1543-45) drove out the old 
coin, but by natural and not artificial means. 
The difficulty of superseding the old coinage 
wxas never crucial until the task of restoring 
gold and silver was undertaken, in 1549 and 
1548 respectively ; for the two metals have, 
since 1548, been dealt vdth separately. In 
order to restore gold (1549-53) the old coins 
were exchanged at the mint dming a certain 
interval at tale rates ; afterwards their tale 
values were reduced. Similarly in such subse- 
quent alterations of the gold coinage as have 
been due to the altered ratio of gold to silver, 
•and therefore involved reductions of weight, the 
tale value of old pieces has been usually raised. 
Other restorations of the coin being due to 
light and base coin, have involved complete 
“demonetisation, which has been effected 
differently at different times. The most 
important instances were the foUovdng : 

In 1560-61 the mint took base silver 
testoons and gi'oats at a reduced tale rate from 
27th September to 20th May, adding, up to 
25th April, a premium for large quantities. 
Lesser silver moneys were similarly bought in 
up to 20th September. Otherwise part of 
the base money was demonetised 9th April, 
and the other part 20th July. The mint 
bought in £688,113 : 16 : 6 tale, and netted a 
profit of £14,079 : 13 : 9 (Fronde, Eist. of 
England j vol. vii. p. 453, confuses silver with 
total recoinage). 

In 1696 tax collectors took light and base 
silver coin at tale rates from 1st Jan. to 4th 
May, and tellers of the exchequer up to 24th 
June (7 & 8 Will, III. c. 1) ; then they paid 
it in to the central and to five local mints to be 
recoined. After this last date its demonetisa- 
tion was complete. 3?he remaining hammered 
silver money was taken by weight at the mints 
from 4tli Nov. 1696 to 1st July 1697 at a 
premium of 2d., and by tax collectors for a 
less period at a premium of 4d. per oz. over 
mint value ; otherwise it was demonetised 1st 
Dec. 1696. These two recoinages amounted, 
■according to Ending, to £6,882,908 : 19 ; 7 
tale, and cost £2,700,000 (1) (Ending includes 
recoinages from plates ; l^Iacaulay, Eist of Eng- 
land^ ch. xxi., confuses these two processes.) 

In 1773-74 tellers of the exchequer, tax 


collectors, and special local exchangers, bought in 
at tale rates two classes of light gold coin during 
1-|- months and 3 months 19 days respectively, 
and exchanged them at the Bank of England, 
which forwarded them to the mint for recoinage ; 
a third and worse class was bought in by weight. 
This recoinage cost £517,320 : 2 : 2-1. 

In 1817 tale values were given by the mint, 
helped by local exchangers and banks, for all 
light silver from 12th Feb. to 1st IMarcli, and 
for all but the lightest silver for another three 
months ; otherwise the old silver was demonet- 
ised 1st March. In this recoinage most of 
the new coin "was ready before the old coin 
was called in. This recoinage amounted to 
£2,599,487:5:2 tale, omitting coins coined 
in advance or out of tJate, etc., and cost 
£793,624:13:5, £233,764:3:10 of which 
was paid out of profits of the new silver (token) 
coinage [Accounts and Fapers^ 1818, No. 227]. 
In the copper recoinage of 1817 copper more 
than twenty years old was brought in by 
weight with the usual premia for quantity and 
speed. The recoinages of gold, under the act 
of 1891, had withdrawn up to March 1905 
about £49,800,000 in sovereigns and half 
sovereigns. For further details see Ligxit 
Gold and Silver Coin. 

[R. Ending, Annals of the Coinage^ 3rd ed. 
1840. — United States Annual Reports of the 
Director of the Mint state annual recoiuages of 
every important country.] j, d. e. 

RECOEDE, Robert (1510 ?-1558), was ad- 
mitted at Oxford about 1525 and elected fellow 
of All Souls’ in 1531. He taught mathematics 
and medicine at Cambridge, graduated M.D. 
there in 1545, returned to Oxford, and after- 
w'ards practised as a physician in London in 
1547. He became controller of the mint at 
Bristol in 1549, and in May 1551 general 
surveyor of the mines and money in England 
and Ireland. 

He was the first who wrote on arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy in English ; he intro- 
duced algebra into England, and was probably 
the first among his countrymen to adopt the 
system of Copernicus. His works include some 
on medicine. The mathematical treatises are (1) 
The Grounde of Aries {1540, and many subsequent 
editions to 1699) on arithmetic, in which reference 
is made to a publication on alloys, contemplated 
by Eecorde ; (2) The Whetstone of Witte (1557, 
etc.) on algebra, the first English book containing 
the symbols -f and - , and a paire of paralleles, 
or GSieivowe lines of one lengthe, thus:” = to 
represent equality ; (3) The Rathway to Knowledge. 
(1551, etc.) on geometry; (4) The Castle ' of \ 
Knowledge {1551, etc.) on astronomy. 

^Dictionary of Kational Biography ^ vol. xlvii. 
p. 367-369. — Prof, de Morgan in Companion to 
theAlmanaCi 1837, p. 30.] H. R. t. 

RECOUP (Fr. reconpe). To replace, or 
regain a sum advanced or lost. R. %v, b. 
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RECOURSE. In dealing with bills of 
exchange, each holder has a right of recourse 
upon his immediate endorser and upon every 
other previous endorser, provided the bill has 
been duly presented at maturity, and noted or 
protested according to law, and also that the 
demand for repayment is made in due course 
without delay. As a matter of convenience it 
is usual, ill extensive discount operations, in 
the case of bills endorsed in blank by previous 
holders, to dispense with actual endorsement of 
each bill by obtaining a written undertaking to 
admit recourse. In some cases bills are dis- 
counted without recourse, and are so endorsed. 
Coupons and notes, payable abroad, are sold with 
recourse unless otherwise agreed. n. w. B. 

RECOVERY. A collusive action by means 
of which a tenant in tail could bar all entails, 
remainders, and reversions, and could either 
convey an estate in fee simple to a purchaser, 
or retain it himself. This was in ordinary use 
from the reign of Edward IV. to the year 1833. 
Roughly speaking, it was a device by which a 
man whose estate was entailed on his children 
could ‘‘cut off the entail,” that is, deprive them 
of their right to succeed him, and could either 
keep his land as a fee simple, or sell it to 
strangers. It resulted from the desire of the 
judges to break down the statute of Edward I. 
knowm as de, donis. In a common recovery 
with “double voucher,” the lands were con- 
veyed by deed by the tenant in tail to a person 
called the “tenant to the prmcipe,*' against 
whom feigned proceedings w'ere then taken in 
the court of common pleas. The “demandant,” 
or intending pimchaser, who desired to become 
the “recoveror,” issued a writ against the 
tenant to the pmdpe who thereupon called on 
the tenant in tail to warrant his title in accord- 
ance with a supposed agreement to do so. The 
tenant in tail, in his turn, vouched or called 
upon some landless person, usually the crier of 
the court, to warrant his own title. The de- 
mandant then, by permission of the court, took 
the crier or “common vouchee ” aside to speak 
vdth him, and having once quitted the coimt, 
the man did not return. On this default judg- 
ment was given for the demandant or recoveror 
to recover the lands from the tenant to the 
prcecipe, that is, in reality, from the tenant in 
tail ; and for the tenant in tail to recover 
lands of equal value from the common vouchee, 
who, by disappearing, had failed to warrant his 
title. If lands of equal value had cvctually been 
recovered, they would have taken the place of 
those lost by the common vouchee’s default, and 
%vould have descended to the issue of the tenant 
in tail ; but as the man had no land, the judg- 
ment of the coiii't against him was nugatory, 
and thus not only the rights of the issue, but 
also of the reversioners and remainder men were 
defeated, and the estate tail was therefore said 
to be barred. On the other hand, the demandant 


or recoveror obtained by judgment of the coiiit 
an estate in fee simple of which the sheriff was 
directed by writ to put him in possession. 
This jugglery was abolished by statute 3 & 4 
Will. IV. c. 7 4 (see Entail, Law of ; Fine). 

[Joshua Williams, Law of Real Property . — 
Hallam, Oonstit. Hist., cap. i.j r. h. 

RECTA PRISA was the right which, accord- 
ing to Meta (Lib. 2, c. 22, written circa a.d. 
1290), the king exercised in taking one barrel 
of wine from the prow and another from the 
stern of every vessel laden with vdne, on 
payment of twenty shillings for each such 
barrel. If he required more he was obliged 
to pay a price settled by trustworthy people 
(jyrecium fide dignormn). 

V^hether this definition was correct or not 
in 1290, it does not altogether agi’ee with that 
given in Liber Albus, witten a hundred and 
thirty years later. In that work the king is 
stated to have been entitled to take 2 tons of 
wine from every vessel bringing 20 tons or 
more ; and 1 ton from every vessel bringing 10 
tons or more but less than 20 tons. From a 
ship bringing less than 10 tons he was entitled 
to take nothing. 

The Cinque Ports and the port of London 
claimed to be exempt from Pi,ecta Prisa, but it 
is clear from the terms of the grant to the 
barons of the Cinque Ports in 6 Ed. I. tliat 
the exemption was only intended to apply to 
wines imported by them for their own use. 

[SeePRiSAGE; Prise. — Hubert Hail, The Customs 
Revenue of England, London, 1 885, 8vo.] G. i. T. 

REDEMPTION OF NATIONAL DEBT. 
The following table shows that between 1882 
and 1897 the National Debt was diminished 
by about £118,000,000. The war in South 
Africa (1899-1902) raised it very largely. It 
stood in 1907 at about £743,000,000. 

Aggregate Gross Liabilities of the United King- 
dom, including the Funded Debt, Unfunded 
Debt, Estimated Capital Value of Terminable 
A7i7iuities, Russian Dutch Loan, Liability, 
1882-1891; Imperial Defence Act, 1888 ; 
Eairacks Act, 1890 ; Telegraph Act, 1892 ; 
Naval VLork Acts, 1895 ; a7id from 1882 to 
1894 the Estimated Amount of Trustee 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 
Deficiency. 


Years ended 
31st March. 

Aggregate 
‘ . Gross 

Liabilities 
of the State. 

P s 

o “ 

CO 

( 

I Aggregate 
' Gross 

Liabilities 
of the State. 

18S2 

£763,639,816 

1890 

£690,663,838 

1SS3 

756,946,020 

1891 

685,954,018 

' 1884 

749,214,331 

IS92 

680,541,767 

1885 

: 743,124,689 

1893 

673,647,564 

1886 ' 

745,039,844 

1894 

669,104,024 

1887 

788,779,176 

1895 

060,160,607 

1888 

706,727,581 

1896 

■652,540,105 

1889 

:699,300,7f)9' 

, 1897 

644,909,847' 
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[For liirther details and explanations of this 
statenieiit, see Parliamentary Paper, C 8227, 
1897 ; and arts. Debts, Public ; National 
Debt ; Sinking Fund [Statistical Abstract for 
the United Kingdom from 1892 to 1896). 1 

BEDEMPTION, EQUITY OF. See Equity 
OF Bedemption. 

EE-ENTPtY. The right of re-entry is the 
name given to a lessee’s right to cancel the 
lease and take possession of the property 
leased in the event of the lessee failing to 
observe the covenants contained in the lease. 
This right has been rendered imich less oppres- 
sive by recent legislation (see EntPlY, Bight 
of). e. s. 

BEES, Otto van (died 1868), born at 
Liege, Belgium, studied law at Utrecht from 
1844 to 1851, and practised in it there till 
1858. He then was appointed professor of 
Political Science at the university of Groningen, 
and in 1860 at that of Utrecht, where he lived 
until his death in 1868. Besides a large 
number of articles on different historical and 
economic subjects, for the greater part pub- 
lished in his periodical the Pantheon, Van 
Rees wrote the following more distinctly scien- 
tific works : 

Verliandeling over de Aenwysing der politike 
gronden en maxim.en van Holland en West‘ 
Friesland door Pieter de la Court, (Treatise 
and Summary of Political Bases and Maxims 
ill Holland and West-Vriesland, by P. de la 
Court), Utrecht, Dekenia, 1851. — Prysver- 
liandeling over de verdiensten van Hysbert Karel 
van Hogendorp als staathnisliO'udhiiiulige, ten- 
aanzien van Nederland. (Prize- Essay on the 
Merits of G. E. van Hogendorp as an Econ- 
omist, wdth reference to the Netherlands), 
Utrecht, Van der Post, 1854 . — VoorUzingen 
over de geschiedenis der Nederlandsche voiles- 
floMtingen in Noord-Amerika, beschouwd nit liet 
ooginint der koloniale poliiieh (Lectures on 
the History of the Dutch Colonies in North- 
Ameriea, considered from the point of view 
of Colonial Politics), Tiel, Campa^ne, 1855. — 
Geschiedenis der staathnishoudhmide in Neder- 
land (History of Political Economy in Hol- 
land), Utrecht, Kemink en Zoon, 1865 and 
isei 

Of these 'works, which all have an historical 
character, the latest mentioned especially has 
great merits ; the first part of this contains a 
very complete history, not only of the science 
of political economy in Holland, hut also of the 
general social development of Holland to the 
end of the 18th century, from an economical 
point of view the second part gives the history’ 
of the East- and. West- Indian Companies ; it 
is the best ■work written on that subject. , ■ , 

. A.'F, V. L.,: ; 

BEEYE. NhA prmpodttm or , representative 
iisually elected by the villeins of a manor from 


among themselves, though sometimes nomin- 
ated by the lord. He had the public diit}' of 
going with the priest and four other men, 
hundredarii, to attend the hundred coiut, the 
court of the county, and the justices in eyre, 
when the lord of the manor himself did not go. 
He also led the men to the Fyiid {q.v.). At other 
times he acted as a kind of foreman of the 
villeins, superintending their labour and keep- 
ing account with the bailiff of the due per- 
formance of each man’s yearly task. In return 
he was freed from all the ordinary duties of 
a villein in respect of his holding ; but the 
office does not seem to have been desired, and 
Maitland (^Sel. Pleas in Manorial Courts, pp. 
23, 45) gives instances of considerable pay- 
ments made for permission to relincpuish it. At 
Whissoiisett in 1382 {Coicrt Polls, in possession 
of Mr. Walter Rye) the office was annexed to 
certain holdings in turn. n. h. 

REFEREE is the name for a person to whom 
a dispute is referred as arbitrator (see Aubitea- 
tion). 

All piroceeclings under a reference are now 
regulated by the Arbitration Act 1889, which 
deals with arbitrations agreed on by the parties, 
as well as wdth references under orders of court. 
In either case the referee has extensive powers as 
regards the summoning and the examination of 
witnesses, and his award is enforced in the same 
way as a judgment of the court. Three “ official 
referees ” are attached to the supreme court, but 
arbitrations ordered by the court may also be 
referred to ** spjecial ” referees, whilsf, on the other 
hand, voluntary arbitrations may he taken before 
the “ official referees ” Arbitration xlct, 1889. 
§3). E.S. ' 

REFERENDUM means the decision of a 
political question, partly by the direct votes 
of the people, partly by representative institu- 
tions. Decisions by a people without reiire- 
sentative institutions, as in Tacitus {Germania, 
xi.), or in the “ Landesgemeincle ” of Glams, 
Uri, Unterwald, and Appenzell for the last six 
centuries, or in the ‘^to’wn meeting” of New 
England to'wnships for nearly three centuries, 
or in Rousseau’s or ]\Iore’s Utopias, illustrate 

direct self-government,” not the referendum. 
Again in 1888 et seq., French and Italian 
mayors took the votes of their constituents on 
matters involving expense ; this, like the votes 
in Belgian torms for universal suiiVage (Feb. 
1893), and the Durham miners’ vote against 
eight hours (1891), and the South Australian 
vote on education (1896) hinds nobody, and 
therefore does not belong to politics. Yotes 
for a, person are ‘‘plebiscites'” not referenda; 
and the Belgian' election in 1892, in order to 
revise, specified articles of the constitutio,n, was 
an election ad hoc, not a referendum. Again 
the Swiss laws of 1874 and 1892, under which 
one of ' the , twn federal councils or 50,000 
■citizens may' demand a popular vote whether 
the constitution or some part of it slmll be 
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amended, is ‘‘popular initiative” or “man- 
date” ; and “mandate,” though, it may (since 
1892) take the form of a “projet de loi,” is 
not, strictly speaking, referendum. Again the 
arrangement under which the Swiss constitu- 
tion of 1802 was rejected hy a majority of 
actual but not of registered voters, and was 
declared accepted, is more properly classed as 
“veto”; hut “mandate” and “veto” are 
sometimes classed as “referenda.” 

Origin , — In the 15th century certain com- 
munes ill the Gilsons of the “ Landesgemeinde ” 
type appointed delegates to form leagues ; ! 
these delegates accepted the decisions of the 
league “ad referendum,” i,e. subject to the 
approval of their respective communes. Simi- 
larly in 1643 four colonies formed ISTew England, 
but the Plymouth delegates would not sign the 
federal articles until they were approved by 
their constituents. It arose in the federal 
efforts of directly self-governing townships. 

Progress . — In the United States two of the 
eleven original states wUich framed constitu- 
tions after the secession submitted them to 
popular vote. In both the township system 
prevailed. Only one of the thirty-two state 
constitutions between 1868 and 1893 was 
not submitted to popular vote. And constitu- 
tional law has enlarged its scope so as to 
include state loans, etc. Again “ local option ” 
laws were almost unknown in 1850 ; since 
then each state has passed numerous laws to 
enforce free schools, teetotalism, land registra- 
tion, etc., which are null and void, except 
where voters of some locality ratify them. Of 
Swiss federal constitutions since 1802 two were 
not (1803-1815), two were (1848 and 1874) 
submitted to the referendum. That of 1874, 
like that of 1848, contains a compulsory 
referendum in case of amendments to the con- 
stitution (art. 121) (compare the French system 
of 1795, art. 343, 346). It also has a per- 
missive referendum in the case of all other 
law's and non-urgent general resolutions (arretes); 
these being null and void for 90 days, during 
wliich 30,000 voters or S cantons may demand 
a referendum (compare the French system of 
1793). According to Low'ell, between 1874 
and 1897 law's, etc., wwe submitted to 
]'>erinissive, 14 to compulsory, referendum. 
The people have thus accepted civil marriage 
plus divorce, bankruptcy, and factory acts, a 
federal monopoly of bank notes (1891) and 
spirits, compulsory piu’chase of raihvays by 
the federation (1897), compulsory insurance, 
a fighting tarifl', and capital punishment, and 
liave rejected compulsory vaccination, federal 
b/ink notes (1875) and secular education. They 
also used, in 1893, the “mandate” to obtain 
an aiiti-Jewfsli Slaughter of Animals Act, wdiich 
tlicir legislature wisely worded so as to make it 
inoperative ; in 1894 a mandate for “le droit au 
travail ” wuis I'ejeeted. As for cantons, the con- 


federation only guarantees tlieii* constitutions, 
if ratified and alterable by a majority of citizens 
(art. 6). The referendum, confined to a few 
cantons in 1830, iiow' figures in the legislation 
of every canton except those of the Landes- 
gemeinde type and Fribourg ; and the com- 
pulsory Zurich system of 1868, under wdiich 
all law's and most general resolutions are null 
and void until accepted by the people in their 
meetings twice a year, had in 1895 spread to 9 
other cantons. In Belgium a royal referendum 
has been proposed and rejected (1892-93). 

In England adoptive acts have W'orked by 
means of a local referendum (1819-94). Guardians 
could, with the consent of the vestry, buy and let 
allotments since 1819. Other law^s enabled (say) 
fifty ratepayers to require a poll — this is “the 
mandate,” and a Ird, latterly a bare majority of 
voting ratepayers to adopt for their parish elected 
vestries (1831-94), lighting and w^atching (1833), 
burial places (1852), recreation grounds (I860), 
baths (1846), and libraries ; but in boroughs the 
towm council stood in place of the ratepayers 
except as to libraries, an exception wdiich dis- 
appeared in England and Scotland, 1893-94. 

1 The constituents might since 1870 similarly create 
or, since 1876, destroy a school board subject to 
governmental discretion ; a pow’er which, since 
1894, has been transferred to parish meetings or 
polls in rural districts. Advocates of temperance 
and a universal eiglit hours’ day often rely on 
local option. Small groups of ultra-socialists (L, 
Gromlund, Co-oj>eratwe Commomvealih., 1892, p. 
129) and ultra -individualists (Auberon Herbert, 
Anti- Force Papers, 1885) advocate the Zurich 
system. A strike is usually preluded and con- 
cluded hy a vote of strikers, though there are 
strike delegates. 

In 1893 the House of Lords proposed to allow 
certain w'orkmeii by a | majority to exclude the 
Employers’ Liability Bill from their industry (Han- 
sard, 4S. vol. XX. pp. 2 and 3) ; this proposal 
has not been revived in the discussions of the act 
of 1897 ; had it been passed it w'ould have been 
the only instance of the popular veto in English 
legislation. 

“ Mandate ” and “ referendum ” are also 
loosely used in political discussions, thus the 
proposal, made perhaps for the first time by Lord 
Salisbury tw'enty-five years ago (see Courtney’s 
speech, Times., 9tli Oct. 1884), often made by 
Conservatives and always rejected by Liberals, 
that an election should settle differences betw'een 
the Lords and Connnoiis, is commonly referred to 
as the “xefereiidiim de partage,” instead of “ the 
election ad hoc.'' The referendum can hardly 
he introduced into constitutional questions, except 
where the representative is regarded as a delegate, 
and tha,t is not the case in England. 

[J. Berney, Vlnitiatwe p)opukiire et la legisla- 
tion fMerale, 1896.— -S. Deploige, Le Referendum 
en Suisse translated C. B. Trevelyan, with 

introduction and bibliography by L. Tomn.-— 
Niima Droz, Contempoi'ary EevieiafYol. Ixvii. p. 
328. — A. L. Government and Parties in 

Cmitmenkd Europe (1897). — E. P. Oherholtzer, 
The Pk.eferendum in America (1893). — Bi. de la 
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Sizeranne, Le Referendum communal (1893). — J. 
Signorel, Mude de Legislation Gomparee sur le 
Referendimi IJgislaiif (1896). — L. Tomn, “Tlie 
Eeferenduin in Australia and New Zealand,” in 
Goniernporary Redeio (August 1897), mentions 
attempts to introduce a “referendum de partage.” 
— S. and B. Webb, Industrial Democracy^ 1898.] 

J. D. R. 

REFINING. See Assay. 

REFORMATORIES. See Prison Labour. 

REG ALE. During tlie vacancy of an arcb- 
bisliopric or bishopric the French kings claimed 
the right (1) to receive all the revenues of the 
diocese, (2) to appoint to all benefices vacant 
during the interval, (8) to send royal officers to 
administer the temporalities of the see. These 
three rights, collectively called the regale^ were 
first formulated in the testament drawn up by 
Louis IX. before his departure on the crusade. 
In the reign of Louis XIV. it was determined 
to extend the system of the regale to the 
provinces recently added to France. This gave 
rise to a \dgoroiis struggle on the part of the 
bishops in the annexed provinces, and their 
cause was supported by the pope. To coerce 
the papacy, Louis obtained from the national 
synod of the clergy the four articles of 1682, 
which declared the practical independence of 
the Gallican Church. The Pope Alexander 
VIII. found it necessary to give way on the 
original ground of quarrel, and the regale was 
enforced in all the provinces of France as long 
as the monarchy lasted. 

[Gasquet, Precis des Institutions Politiques et 
Sociales de VAncienne France, tome ii. cb. i. ] 

R. L. 

REGALIA. The term regalia was used by 
the Chilians to denote the royal rights of a 
sovereign. Mag ora regalia comprises the greater 
rights relating to the royal character or author- 
ity, minora regalia the lesser rights including 
rights to revenue. [Stephen’s Blaclcstone, bk. 
iv. p. 1.] 

The term is also used to denote the ensigns 
of royalty such as the crown, the sceptre, and 
coronation robes. J. E. c. M. 

REGARD ERS. See Forests, Medijsval. 

REGIE. A French word which, in its 
widest sense, means the administration of goods 
by a responsible agent. In a more special 
sense, it is applied to levying taxes, in contrast 
to farming them (see Farmer General ; 
Farming of Taxes ;* Publicani), and to the 
constiTictioii of public wmrks, by the state itself, 
instead of building by contract. It is also 
often used as the name of monopolies belonging 
to the state in France, particularly the monopoly 
of tobacco. 

[Article “ Regie ” in the Nouveau Bictionnaire 
F Rconomie Politique.] E. ca. ■ 

REGISTRATION, SCOTTISH LAND 
SYSTEM. See Land REGisTiLmoN ; Sasine. 

REGRATOR, See ■ Foeestallers ■ and 
Eegratoris. 


REGULATED COI^IPANIES were mercantile 
associations holding the exclusive right of trade 
with certain countries. Each member managed 
his own business on his own capital, but was 
obliged to observe the company’s regulations. 

The Hansards of the Empire (see Hanseatic 
League) and the merchants of the Stable 
were two of the earliest regulated companies. 
How^ever they had decayed before the end 
of the 16th century. Of more importance 
to England’s budding commerce were the 
Merchant Adventurers (see Adventurers, 
Merchants) the Turkey, Levant, Russia, 
and Eastland companies. The Adventurers 
sprang from the Mercers’ Gild in 1407, and 
still existed at the end of last century ; they 
traded between the River Somme and the Skaw 
in cloth. The Turkey Company, descended 
from the Grocer’s Gild, was confined to mer- 
chants who were freemen of London. Tlie 
line on entrance was reduced to £20 by parlia- 
ment in 1752 (26 Geo. II. c. 18), but Adam 
Smith declares it in his time strict and 
oppressive monopoly.” The Levant Company 
was incorporated in 1581, continued by the 
Long Parliament in 1644, and suppressed in 
1825 (6 Geo. IV. c. 33). The Russia or 
]\Iuscovy Company’s charter dates from Philip 
and Mary ; it was one of the most exclusive 
associations, but its fees were cut down to 
£5:103. by parliament (10 & 11 AVill. III. 
c. 6). The Eastland Company, trading with 
the Baltic, was incorporated by Elizabeth ; 
originally oppressive, its fees were reduced to 
40s. in 1684 (25 Car. II. c. 7). Besides these, 
the East India Company from 1600 to 1612 
was a regulated company, and in 1698 the 
‘‘General” East India Company w’as formed 
on the same basis. The old “London” East 
India Company joined as one of its iiiemhers, 
hut ten years later the two combined on a joint- 
stock as the “United Compan}?' of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies.” The 
China tea- trade w’-as, however, managed till 1834 
by the “Go-hong” under the system of regula- 
tion. The African Company (see African 
Companies, Early) at first on a joint-stock, 
became in 1750 a regulated association ; it 
failed through w^ant of funds and the difficulty 
of management, and ^vas dissolved (1 & 2 Geo. 
IV. c. 28). 

These companies were formed to meet the 
necessity of combination amongst merchants in 
foreign parts before the 16th century. They 
therefore supported consuls to look after their 
interests, and the Turkey Company contributed 
towards the expense of the ambassador at 
Constantinople. Once a company was formed, 
the regulated system was only a natural 
extension of the ideal of “well-ordered trade,” 
from: municipal to international commerce. 
No one hut a member of the com] ainy might, 
trade within its. territGry. No lucinber might 
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sell below tbe standard 'price. Ffo member 
miglit sell more than a certain quantity in each 
year. It was these regulations which made the 
companies so unpopular. The sudden flood of 
wealth from the New World caused the 17th 
century to be a time of great enterprise. 
Apprentices and men of straw rushed into 
trade on borrowed capital and cut prices down to 
an alarming extent befoi’e they failed. Against 
these Inteblopees the companies sought to 
guard by high entrance fees, and no doubt the 
£25 line of the Levant Company and the £50 
and £100 fme of the Adventurers .did keep 
many men out ; at any rate it must have pre- 
vented a general merchant speculating on an 
occasional voyage, when he saw a favourable 
opportunity. However, in the case of the 
Adventurers, their revival in 1616, after an 
eight years’ suppression, the report of the com- 
mission on trade in 1622, and their successful 
resistance to the complaints of the Merchant 
Adventurers of Exeter in 1643, 1645, and 1661, 
show that their contemporaries approved of 
them. With most of the other companies, 
parliament had to interfere after the Restora- 
tion, but revoked the charter of none, 

More doubtful was the effect of the regula- 
tion limiting a merchant’s annual sales. This 
Stint may be compared -with the Vend (q.v.) 
of the Nervcastle coal-o^’imers, by which the 
probable amount of the year’s demand was 
fixed by a committee, and each owner raised his 
share, proportionately to the output of his mine, 
as estimated relatively to the others (cp. JReport 
of the Select Committee on the Coal Trade, 1830, 
viii. 6). Its supporters urged that by this 
device no one man could engross all the trade 
and form a virtual monopoly. Its opponents 
declared that it limited the supply of goods 
and raised prices. To this the Adventurers 
answered that as only one - tenth of the 
merchants authorised to trade used their 
privileges, the deficient sup)ply was due to 
the unprofitableness of the trade, not to the 
company’s action. 

Throughout the 16th century, the regulated 
companies held their ground ; in the 17th they 
were out of date. Men cared less for “well- 
ordered trade,” and preferred to regulate commerce 
by customs and bounties rather than by the hated 
monopoly system. Sir Josiah Child [Discourse 
of Trade, iii.) and Adam Smith (bk. v. i.) declare 
the cornpfinies are useless^ and this the latter 
thinks “the highest eulogy.” Probably their 
accusations of oppression and restriction were 
very much truer after 1650 than before. From 
tlie Revolution the companies steadily declined, 
and bv 1800 \vere of no importance. L. R. H. 

; REGITLxlTION OF LABOUR. See ' In- 

DUSTEY, OeGANISATION OF. 

REHABILITATION (Fr,).' An aet of .pro-.;, 
cedure to restore to the person rehabilitated 
the possession of the civil or political zdghts, 
the loss of which has been incurred by bank- 


ruptcy or condemnation for a grave criminal 
act. The most frequent demands for rehabili- 
tation are those by a trader, who, since his 
bankruptcy and discharge, has paid all his 
former debts with interest and costs, including 
those from wFich he may have been released 
by composition or payment of a dividend. 
The petition must be addressed to a court of 
appeal, and if the result of the inquiry insti- 
tuted is to show that the bankruptcy was not 
aggi’avated by any fraudulent acts, the re- 
habilitation is granted by a decree read in 
the court by which the demand was received, 
and is entered on the register. Among the 
disabilities of bankrupts removed by rehabilita- 
tion are incapacity to hold the offices of agemt 
de change (see Change, Agents de) or broker, 
to enter a public bourse, to become an elector, 
or a member of a legislative body, or council of 
pnid’ hommes ; to act as a juror, arbitrator, or 
witness to a notarial act, to obtain discount at 
the bank of France, etc. In England rehabili- 
tation in the above-mentioned sense is obtained 
by an annulment of the Bankruptcy or by an 
order of discharge coupled with a certificate 
showing that the bankruptcy was not caused 
by misconduct (Bankruptcy Act, 1883, §§ 3 
and 6). T. L. 

REI. The rei, or ree, is the unit of account 
in both Portugal and Brazil. 1000 reis = l 
melreis (see Mileeis). f. e. a. 

REICHSBANIv. See Banking: Geemany. 

REICHSMARK. See Maek (Geeman). 
RELATIVITY, PRINCIPLE OF, IN 
POLITICAL ECONOiMY. The principle that 
the economic doctrines true for any given 
epoch are relative to the particular circum- 
stances of that epoch, and cannot be regarded 
as permanent or true for all times, is an 
essential element in the teaching of the his- 
torical school of economists. The idea of the 
relativity of economic doctrines follows easily 
from the conception of economic life as ex- 
hibiting continuous organic gi'owtli and 
development, and this conception is itself the 
natural outcome of liistorical study. 

Richard Jones and Friedrich List are to be 
regarded as important forerunners of the 
historical movement rather than as themselves 
typical representatives of the movement itself. 
What is most characteristic, however, in tliek 
teaching is the insistence upon relativity in 
two particular spheres ; and a brief reference 
to their views will serve to illustrate what is 
meant by the principle of relativity in general. 
Jones specially insisted on the limited applic- 
ability of the Ricardian theory of rent as 
regards both place and time. A theory based 
on the assumptions 'of individual ownership 
and freedom of ' competition couM not, he 
..pomted.uut,. apply to oriental states '.of, society 
in which joint ownership is the rule and rents 
are re,gulated by custom, nor even to those 
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instances nearer home in wMcli land is held 
on a customaiy teiinre, as in the metayer 
system (see Metayage). Similarly, as regards 
limitation in time, he showed that the Ricard- 
ian law could not hold good in a condition of 
affairs such as existed in medifs-val economy, 
■when land was to a great extent held in 
coniinon, and the relations between the owners 
and the tillers of the soil Avere not controlled 
by free competition. Turning to List, \7e find 
that his defence of protective duties is based 
on the recognition of relativity in the condi- 
tions of economic productivity in a community. 
The foundation of the argument is the position 
that all eimlised communities of the temperate 
zone pass through successive economic stages, 
of -which the last three are the stage of agri- 
culture pure and simple, the stage of agricul- 
ture combined with manufactures in a nascent 
and slowly developing condition, and then the 
stage in which agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce have all reached a high and well- 
balanced development. In the purely agricul- 
tural stage free trade with richer and more 
developed countries is, in List’s ^iew', a 
necessary condition of advance, and in the 
last stage of all free trade is also advantageous. 
On the other hand, the training and develop- 
ment required for passing frojii the second 
stage to the third can he acquired only by 
means of a carefully a-rraiiged protective system ; 
and in the second stage such a system is, 
therefore, necessary for progress. The solution 
of the problem of protection versiis free trade 
is thus regarded as relative to each particular 
people, and the stage of development -which 
they have reached. 

The principle of relativity in the sphere of 
economics wms expressed in a more general 
form by Wilhelm Roschee. Applying to 
economic phenomena ideas which writers on 
iurisprudence had already applied to legal 
institutions and conceptions, he insisted on 
the necessity of ahvays taking into consider- 
ation the varying character of economic habits 
and conditions ; and, in particular, he pointed 
out the fallacy of criticising economic institu- 
tions, regardless of a people’s liistoiy, and the 
stage of social and industrial development to 
•wliich they had attained. Earl Knies affirmed 
still more definitely the relativity of economic 
doctrines in oppositiMi to what he termed the 
itlsoluium of theory, that is, the claim — ex- 
}ilicitly put forward by some of the older 
wTiters, and tacit!}’ ’assumed by others — to 
offer something that is true unconditionally 
and in the same w’ay for all times, lands, and • 
nationalities. ‘ ‘ In opposition to the absolut- 

ism of theory, the historical conception of 
political economy rests,” says Enies, “upon ; 
the fundamental principle that the theory of 
political economy, in whatever form w’e find it, 
is, like economic life itself, a product of histori- 


cal development ; that it grows and develops, 
in living connection -with the whole social 
organism, out of conditions of time, space, and 
nationality ; that it has the source of its argu- 
ments in historical life, and ought to give to 
its results the character of historical solutions ; 
that the laws of political economy should no-f 
be set forth otherwise than as historical ex- 
planations and progressive manifestations of 
the truth ; that they represent at each stage 
the generalisations of truths known up to a 
certain point of development, and neither in 
substance nor in form can be declared uncon- 
ditionally comjficte ; and that the absolutism 
of theory — even vrhen it gains recognition at a 
certain period of historical development — itself 
exists only as the offspring of the time, and 
ma,rks but a stage in the historical develop- 
ment of political economy” {Die politisciie 
Oekonomie rom gcscMchtliclicn Standimncte, pp. 
24, 25). This extract may be regarded as 
expressing the general view’ as to the relativity 
of economic doctrines taken by the historical 
school distinctively so-called. 

The relativity of current political economy is 
afiirmed no less definitely, but from quite a 
different point of viewg by Waiter Bagehot, 
w’ho regards it of importance expressly to limit . 
the science to one particular kind of society, 
namely, “a society of grown-up competitive 
commerce,” such as w^e find in the most highly 
civilized modern coniiuiinities. Political 
economy is, in other w’orcls, limited to “the 
theory of commerce, as commerce tends more 
and more to be when capital increases and 
competition grows.” It will be observed that 
W’hilst the oEject of the historical school is to 
coneenti’ate attention on economic history and 
on the study of ecoiiom'ic development as 
opposed to the study of economic relations in a 
given society, Bagehot’s object is just the 
reverse. He wishes to concentrate attention 
on current economic phenomena, and to avoid 
the distraction that must result from turning 
aside to the superficially corresponding but yet 
essentially different phenomena of earlier 
epochs. 

In endeavouring to form an estimate of the 
importance to be attached to the relativity of 
economic doctrines we sliall do w’eli to have 
regard (1) to the distinction betw’een economic 
theorems and economic precepts, and (2) as 
regards economic theorems, to the distinction 
between abstract and concrete economics. 

Roscher in his aiflrmation of relativity is 
thinking mainly of economic institiitioiis and 
economic policy, and in this sphere the principle 
of relativity may be laid dowm with less qualifica- 
tion than w’hen w’e are dealing with economic 
law’s, 'in the ’ more strictly, scientific sense, tliat 
is,, witli statements of uniformities as distln- 
guished from recommendations as to w’hat ought 
or ought not to be done in practice. It is only 
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by the aid of abstraction that any claim to 
universality can be made good, and in formulat- 
ing an economic policy, we cannot profitably 
carry abstraction very far. In theoretical investi- 
gations hypothesis and abstraction are often 
indispensable ; but when we apply our theory 
with the object of laying dowm rules of practice, 
it is desirable to have recourse to hypiothesis 
but sparingly. It is indeed doubtful how far, 
in the examination and criticism of economic 
institutions and policies, we can advantageously 
carry our abstraction even to the stage of 
neglecting social considerations of a purely 
non-economio character. Both the social and 
the economic bearings of a given line of action 
will, however, vary with the circumstances of 
difierent nations and different ages. Hence a 
given economic policy can in general be recom- 
mended only for nations having particular 
social and economic suri’oundings, and having 
reached a certain stage of economic develop- 
ment. It may be possible to formnlate as 
having universal validity certain negative 
precepts, namely, that certain lines of action 
cannot under any circumstances bo advisable ; 
but on the wdiole the principle of relativity 
may be broadly accepted so far as economic 
precepts are concerned. 

Passing from economic precepts to the body 
of positive doctrine which constitutes more 
distinctively the science of political economy, 
attention must be paid to the fact that econ- 
omic doctrines vary in the degree of abstraction 
which they involve. Without professing to be 
able to draw any hard and fast line, we may 
adopt tire suggestion made by W. S. Jevons, 
and distinguish broadly between two stages of 
economic doctrine, 'vvhicli may be called the 
abstract and the concrete stage respectively 
(see article Abstract PolitiCxVL Economy). 
Concrete economics is not content with merely 
hypothetical results, hut avowedly takes into 
account special conditions of time, place, and 
circumstance ; and it follows immediately that 
the conclusions already arrived at with regard 
to the relativity of economic precepts apply 
equally to concrete economic theorems. For 
the more fully "we have regard to sj'^eciai con- 
ditions of time, place, and circumstance, the 
more limited must he the applicability of our 
results. ^lany of the circumstances which 
exert an important influence on economic 
phenomena vary widely with the legal form of 
society and with national character and institu- 
tions ; and even when the same forces are in 
operation there may be variation to an almost 
indefinite extent in the relative influence 
which they exert. The contrasts presented by 
mediseval and modern societies, and by con- 
temporary oriental and European societies, 
considered in their economic aspects, are such 
as cannot possibly be overlooked. Many of 
the chief economic phenomena, such as Eeft, 


Profit, ExcHxInge, have their counterparts 
on each side of the comparison, but are singu- 
larly unlike in many of their characteristics ; 
and over and above this, as societies progress, 
new economic phenomena, practically novel in 
character, spring into existence. Consider, for 
example, modern problems of Credit and of 
International Tirvde ; or again, the relations 
between the modern factory operative and the 
modern capitalist employer. Less striking 
contrasts, but contrasts that ought not to be 
neglected, are observable when we consider 
difierent modern communities of the European 
type in respect of particular economic pheno- 
mena, such as the tenure of land, the mobility 
of labour, and so forth. In every case the 
extent of the divergence can be ascertained 
only by direct observation and comparison ; 
and it may be remarked in passing that, as 
regards niediseval and modern societies, whilst 
there rvas formerly danger of the differences 
being insufficiently emphasised, there is perhaps 
at the present time more danger of their being 
exaggerated. The notion, for example, that 
during the middle ages the forces of competi- 
tion rvere entirely inoperative, is far from 
being borne out by the facts. 

The relativity of concrete economic doctrines 
having been admitted, a claim for universality 
may still bo put forward so far as the more 
abstract principles of the science are concenied. 
These principles do not profess to set forth the 
full empirical reality. They are admittedly 
based on hypothesis and alDStraction. They 
require therefore to be constantly qualified and 
limited, sometimes in one direction, sometimes 
in another, before tliey can serve for the inter- 
pretation and ex^jlanation of actual economic 
phenomena. At the same time, some at least 
of them are universal in the sense that they 
pervade all economic reasoning. The law of 
the variation of utility with quantity of com- 
modity, and the principle that every man so 
far as he is free to choose will choose the 
greater apparent good, may be given as examples 
of fundamental economic principles, which, in 
the words of Jevons, “are so widely true and 
applicable that they may be considered uni- 
versally true as regards human nature.’’ There 
are many other principles, which, with due 
modifications, are applicable to economic 
phenomena under widely* different conditions. 
Take, for instance, the Law of Substitution 
{q,v,') in the form that where different methods 
of production are available for obtaining a 
given result, the one that can do the w^rk the 
most cheaply will in time supersede the others, 
or the doeti’ine that facilities of transport tend 
to level values in different places, while facilities 
of' preservation tend to level values at different 
times. Compare, again, the Ricardian law of 
■rent as ordinarily' stated, wnth the principle of 
economic rent in its most abstract and general- 
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ised form. The Ricardian law, so far as it 
claims to determine the actual payments made 
by the cultivators of the soil, is a relative 
doctrine, that is to say, it is based on assump- 
tions, which, as regards both time and place, 
hold good over a limited range only. The 
theory of economic rent in its most generalised 
form, however, merely aifirms that where 
different portions of the total amount of any 
commodity of uniform quality supidied to the 
same market are produced at different costs, 
those portions which are raised at the smaller 
costs will yield a differential profit ; and there 
is now no similar limitation to its applicability. 
Tliis principle may even be said to hold good 
in a socialistic communit}’, for the differential 
profit does not cease to exist either by being 
ignored or by being municipalised or national- 
ised. To take a further illustration, there is 
a good deal of abstract reasoning in regard to 
the laws of Supply akb Demand that has a 
very wide application indeed. These laws work 
themselves out diflerently under different con- 
ditions, and in particular there are differences 
in the rapidity with which they operate. Their 
operation may, however, he detected beneath 
the surface even in states of society where 
custom exerts the most rigid sway. In all 
these cases and others similar the principles 
involved and the inodes of investigation em- 
ployed have a significance and importance 
which it would be misleading to call merely 
relative j and hence as regards the more 
abstract portions of economic doctrine the 
principle of relativity cannot be accepted. 

The relativity of concrete economic truths, 
together with the universality of fundamental 
economic principles, might be illustrated by 
reference to tbe writings of the classical English 
economists. The historical school have rightly 
taught us that the works of these economists 
can be fully understood and appreciated only 
if they are studied in close connection "with the 
economic history of the tunes when they WTote. 
Frecpiently the assumptions on which their 
reasonings are based have a special relation to 
the actual circumstances of their time ; or, even 
if this is not the case, the form in which their 
doctrines are cast, or the emphasis laid upon 
particular points, will often be found to be 
specially related to the economic conditions in 
the midst of which they wrote. It is, however, 
going much too far to regard their wiiole teach- 
ing as limited throughout by the character of 
relativity w-hich belongs to some of it. Much 
of wiiat they WTote will be valuable for all 
time, not merely because of the light w'hich 
their doctrines tliiw on the phenomena of 
particular periods, but because the principles 
underlying their best work are, not confined in 
their . applicability . to . any,, narrow or limited 
sphere. ' 

In connection with the general subject of 


relativity in political economy, a word or two 
may be added with regard to tlie relativity of 
economic definitions. Partly on account of the 
familiarity of much of its subject-matter, and 
partly for reasons connected with the growth of 
the science, political economy is for tlie most 
part limited in its nomenclature to terms 
aheady in common use. In different depart- 
ments of economic enquiiw, however, lines of 
distinction may need to be drawm at rather 
different points, and hence it is sometimes 
difficult to avoid the multiplication of technical 
terms, unless we are content to use the same 
terms in slightly varying senses in different 
connections. Thus, from the point of view' of 
Production it may he convenient to give a 
definition of Wealth, not in all respects 
identical with the definition that is appropriate 
from the standpoint of Distribution. Again, 
with special reference to its measurement, there 
may be advantages in defining w^ealth differently 
from the cosmopolitan, national, and individual 
points of view respectively. This procedure, 
that is to say, the frank adoption of the prin- 
ciple of relativity in framing economic defini- 
tions, has considerable w'eiglit of authority in 
its favour ; but it is clear that, in so far as it 
is adopted, special precautions are necessary to 
avoid confusion. Further, economic definitions 
may be relative, not only to different points of 
view or different departments of study, but also 
to different stages of industrial development, 
Thus, in relation to the complex conditions of 
modern trade and industry, such terms as 
Market and Money may need different defini- 
tions from those that are appropriate in relation 
to more primitive conditions. Whilst, however, 
many economic definitions may be allowed to 
possess a relative or progressive character, this 
relativity cannot be extended to the ultimate 
analysis of the fundamental conceptions of the 
science. If these conceptions assume a some- 
what different character in different connections, 
w'e shall still find something generic or univer- 
sal in each one of them. Hence in the ease of 
economic definitions as w^ell as in that of 
economic doctrines, the admission of the 

principle of relativity must not be absolute or 
unqualified. 

[For further discussion in connection with this 
article, see Abstract Political Economy ; 
Historical Method ; Historical School of 
Economists. Reference may be made to Bagehot, 
JEconmnic History of Political 

Jevons, “The Future of Political 

Economy” [Fortnightly Rmieiv^ November 1876). 
— Keynes, ^opeand 3Ietkod of PoUHcal Emiomy. 
— ^Knies, Dm jpolitische Oekonomie W7n geschicM^ 
lichen Sta7idpu7icie.—-€liSei Leslie, Essays in .Pol- 
itical and Moral Philosophy. — Scbmoiler, if-wr 
Litteraturgeschichte der Staais- mid' .SoHalivissen- 
schafterij, j.n.k. 

RELEASE- is ■ a general, name for the waiver 
or .renouncement of rights. '.An interest in 
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land is conveyed by release, if tbe effect of sucli 
conveyance is the enlargement of the estate 
previonsl 3 ^ Ireld by tlie person to whom such 
interest is conveyed. Thns, if a leasehold 
interest in land is to be enlarged into a 
freehold interest, the lessor releases his interest 
ill such land to the lessee. 

During the first half of this century the usual 
form of conveyance of land was by “lease and 
release ” ; the person wishing to convey the land 
in the first instance granted a lease, and at the 
same time executed a deed dated a day subsequent 
to the lease by which he released his interest. 
This somewhat cumbrous method, which was 
introduced during the 17th century for the ]pur- ! 
pose of evading the provisions of the Statute of 
Enrolments, was simplified in 1841, and rendered 
unnecessary hj?' the Real Property Act of 1845. 
Releases operating as conveyances are therefore 
much less frequent now than they were at the 
beginning of the. present reign. 

The most common use of the word “release” 
in modern times occurs in the case of trust funds 
being divided among the beneficiaries, who thus 
“release and discharge” the trustees from the 
trust property, “and all actions, proceedings, claims, 
and demands in relation thereto.” A release of 
this nature is, liowever, ineffective, unless all the 
facts are fully set out in the recitals, and it is also 
advisable that the parties executing the release 
should be separately' advised, so as to avoid the 
possibility of the release being set aside on the 
ground of the beneficiaries not having been in a 
position to form an independent judgment, e. s. 

RELEGATIO. The Roman punishment of 
banishment to a particular place ; not, like 
deportation entailing loss of civil rights. 

E. A. W. 

RELIEF. The relief, with the other inch 
dents of feudal tenure, Avas introduced into 
England by William the Conqueror. Its origin 
is to be traced in continental usage, and its 
gi’owtli coincides with that of hereditary succes- 
sion. Early grants of land seem to have been 
made for the lifetime of the recipient, hut it 
soon became usual to renew the grant to the 
heir of a deceased occupant, especially if the 
heir were willing to pay a sum to his lord for 
such renewal. As the right of succession to 
land hardened into law, so did this customary 
payment on the part of the heir, which is 
known as reUrainenticm or relerium. Thus the 
relief differs from the Anglo-Saxon Heriot, in 
that the former inipEes, and the latter does not 
imply, a suspension of ownership. But the two 
payments were so similar in respect of occasion 
and incidence that the Herman lawyers found 
it difficult to avoid confusion between them. 
All lands granted by the Conqueror to his 
H ornian follo wers, or re - granted to English 
holders, were henceforth bound to pay a relief 
on a change of occupants, and the same con- 
dition was naturally enforced by the mesne 
lords in their grants to sub-tenants. The 
amount pay'able was at first very uncertain, 


and William Rufus and Eanulf Flambard 
found reliefs a convenient method of exaction. 
Gliurch lands were free from the obligation of 
reliefs, as from those of wardship and marriage ; 
but Flambard, in his endeavour to extend to 
the church the usages of lay fiefs, hit upon the 
plan of demanding a relief directly from tfic 
siib-tenants of a bishop on the occasion of a 
vacancy in the see. At the same time ex- 
orbitant reliefs were exacted from the heii’S of 
roy^al tenants, the penalty for non-payment 
being forfeiture of the inherited estates. These 
exactions caused gi'eat discontent, and Henry I. 
sought to conciliate support by a clause in his 
charter, which runs: “If any of my barons, 
earls, or other tenants shall die, his heir shall 
not buy back his land as he used to do in my 
brother’s time, but shall relieve it by a just 
and lawful relief : and in like manner the men 
of my barons shall relieve their lands by a just 
and lawful relief. ” From this time there was 
a constant straggle to obtain an exact definition 
of the “just and lawful relief,” and gradually 
the royal claims were subjected, first to 
customary, and then to written, limitations. 
Glanvill, waiting in the time of Henry 11. , 
states that the “reasonable” relief for a knight’s 
fee is 100s., and for land held in Socage one 
year’s rent from the land ; hut the chief barons 
must satisty the king according to the royal 
will and mercy. The author of the Dialogits 
EE ScACOAEio also tells us that the relief for 
the knight’s fee is 100s., but that tbe heir to 
a barony must make his own bargain with the 
king. In Magna Carta the barons finally got 
rid of this remaining uncertainty. Art. 2 
declares that the Antiquum relevium is £100 
on an eaiTs barony or a baron’s barony ; 100s. 
on the knight’s fee ; and in other eases accord- 
ing to ancient custom. the time of Edward 
I. the relief on a baron’s barony had been re-, 
duced from £100 to 100 marks. In spite of 
the steady decay of feudalism, the crown re- 
tained its rights to reliefs and to the other 
feudal incidents until the time of the Stuarts. 
Under James I. Robert Cecil endeavoured to 
arrange with parliament for a commutation of 
these ancient hut still lucrative rights for a 
fixed annual revenue, but the “great contract” 
was never carried through. During the 
reheRioxi and the commonwealth the crown 
rights and the machinery for enforcing them 
fell into abeyance, and it would have been 
preposterous to attempt their revival at the 
restoration. Accordingly, in 1660, the con- 
: vention parliament passed the statute by which 
I reliefs and other feudal payments were abolished 
and the hereditary excise was granted to the 
crown in their place. ■■ 

[Stubbs, Select' Charters and Constiiutiomd 
—-Pollock and Maitland, History cf 
Bnglish Law, Ific. ii. ch. i. § 7. — Round, Feudal 
England; pp. 308-311.] E. L. 
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BELIEF. See Poor Law. 

REMAINDER. The legal conception of a 
Eemainder is dependent on the legal concep)- 
tion of an Estate (q.v.). An estate is con- 
ceived in English law as involving not only 
the ownership of lands, etc., bnt also the 
length of time for which that ownership will 
last. If a man holds land in fee simiJle his 
estate in that land is infinite in pioint of time ; 
he may cut it in pieces of different time-lengths, 
and assign each piece to a separate r)erson, who 
is said to possess his portion of the estate now, 
although he may not enjoy the land itself for 
years. After all the finite portions have been 
distributed, there will still remain a portion 
of infinite duration ; this the original holder 
of the fee simple may keep for himself or 
assign to another ; in the former case it is a 
reversion, and in the latter a remainder. 


[For a more elaborate explanation see Sir Wm. 
Maikhy’s Elements of Laio,] a. e. s. 

REMEDY (Miitt). A term used to express 
the amount of variation permitted by law- from 
tlie exact standard, either of weight or of fine- 
ness, of coins issued from the mint. Absolute 
conformity to the legal weight and fineness, in 
the case of every coin struck, is meclianically 
impossible, at the rate of speed at vdiicli coins 
are made. A reasonable margin of variation 
remedy”) is therefore provided for by the 
coinage laws. 

In the case of British imperial coinage, the 
remedies now in force are those fixed by the 
Coinage Act of 1891 (54 k 55 Yict. c. 72). 
They are set forth in the schedule to that act 
as follows : — 


Denomination 
of Coin. 


Standard 

Fineness. 


Eemcdy Allow-ance. | 

Weight per Piece. 

.s ® 

o5 S 

S.5 

Imperial 

Grains. 

Metric 

Grams. 


IQolt) ; 

Five-pound . 1 
Two-pound . { 
Sovereign . | 
Half-sovereign j 


jSiLVEK : 

Crown . ■ 
Double-florin 
Half-crown 
.Florin . 
Sliilli,ng . 
Sixpence 
Croat or four- 
pence . 
Threepence 
Twopence 
Penny . 

Bkoetjze: 

Penny . . 'i 

Halfpenny , . * 
Farthing .] 


I'l fine gold,! 
alloy; or' 
nullesimal 
fineness 
916-6. 


I fine silver, 
A-s alloy; or 
miilesiiiial 
fineness 
925. 


iMi.xed metal, 
copper, tin, 
and zinc. 


I'OO 

O'TO 

0-20 

0-15 


2-000 

1-678 

1-264 

0*997 

0-578 

0-346 

0-262 

0-212 

0'144 

0-087 


■ 2-91660 
1*75000 
0-87500 


0-06479 

0-02592 

0-01296 

0-00972 


0-1296 

0-1087 

0*0788 

0-0646 

0-0375 

0-0224 

0-0170 

0-0138 

0-0093 

0-0056 


0-18S99 

0-11339 

0*05669 


It will be 'Seen from the above table that the 
remedy for the weight of the: sovereign is 0;2 


grain. The standard weight of this coin being 
123-27447 grains, it follows that no sovereigr'i 
may be issued from the mint which vreighs 
more than 123-47447 grains, or less than 
123*07447 grains. The remedy of fineness 
being 2 per mille, and the legal fineness 916-6, 
the metal of wdiich a sovereign is composed 
must not of a higher millesimal fineness 
than 918*6, or kwer than 914-6. Though the 
entire range of variation thus permitted is not 
great, the extreme limits of remedy are seldom 
approached, especially in the case of gold coins. 
The verdict of the jury at the trial of the Pyx 
(q.v.) held in July 1905, records that of the 
sovereigns then examined (coins struck during 
the preceding tfvelve months), the heaviest 
fveighed 123*285 grains and the lightest 
123*108 grains. The coin richest in gold 
proved to be of the miilesinial fineness of 
916*86, wdule the poorest only fell to 916-46, 
the coins being within the standard prescribed 
by laiv. ■ E. E. A. 

REMITT AhTCE. The sending of funds from 
one place to another, -whether in coin or biillio:u, 
in bank notes or drafts. n. w. b. 

REMONETISATIOK means the renewed 
use of some metal for purposes (1) of currency, 
(2) or as a standard in ciirrGnc,y. (1) Thii.s 
Frederick II. ’s Sicilian solidus, the Florentine 
(1252) and English (1257, 1343-44) liorins 
represent the remonetisation of gold in Europe. 
(2) If European nations opened their mints to 
unlimited purchase of silver, -which should he 
coined so that mint values = commercial values, 
and then made the silver coins unlimited legal 
tender, this would be the remonetisation of 
silver (see Demonetisation ; Silvee as 
Standaed). j. d. e. 

RERAUDOT, THfiopiiEASTE (1584-1653) 
a physician and historiographer of France, 
who, through the interest of Richelieu, w-as 
appointed in 1612 general commissary of all 
the poor of the kingdom. Despite wgorous 
police ordinances, France and especially Paris 
were infested by legions of beggars, discharged 
soldiei-s, and persons ruined by the civil and 
foreign -wars. 

In 1630, Renaudot revived an idea origin- 
ated by Montaigne (q.v.) and obtained a 
licence “ to open Otjiccs or liegistcrs of Addresses 
for the ivants of all classes . . . and to 
practise or establish anything wliich might 
generally be useful or advisable for the 
regulation of the poor.” His main object 
-w’as to provide them with -work tlirough the 
agency of his Biireausc, after havmg in vain 
endeavoured to obtain employment for them, 
in cleansing the streets of Paris, a scheme 
he had been compelled to abandon by the 
Paris magistrates, eager at that time to oppose 
any project supported by the court. He 
explained his view’s in the Eweniaire des 
adresses du Bwrm% d& Eenmiire^ a very few 
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copies of which are still to be found in public 
repositories. Each entry in the registers cost 
only 3 sous, or for the poor was inscribed free. 
Uenaudot also established, to assist the latter, 
his consuUaiions charitahles, and the first of the 
Monts de Pi^rrE opened in Paris. 

His Traite cles Paumes is lost. The success 
of RenaudoPs Bureaux was such that he started 
in 1631 a Gazette to supply public news as well 
as the advertisements of the Bureaux ; later on it 
took the name of the Gazette de France, and is 
the oldest French newspaper in existence. 
Renaudot also opposed the absurd medical 
theories then prevalent in the faculty of medicine 
at Paris, and sought to introduce instead the ^ 
experimental method. He thus aroused an im- 
placable animosity, which embittered the end of 
his life. 

\^'RePiVi,Theo2^hraste Renaudot (1883) an^Histoire 
de la Presse, vol. i. (1859). — Gilles de la Tourette, 
Theophraste Renaudot (1884).] e. oa. 

RENNY, Robeet (died early in 19th century) 
wrote a History of Jamaica, xoith Observations on 
the Climate, Scenery, Trade, Productions, Negroes, 
Slave Trade, Diseases of Europeans, Customs, 
Manners, and Dispositions of the Inhabitants. To 
which is added an Rlustration of the Advantages 
which are likely to result from the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, London, 1807, 4to. 

The \vork is divided into two books ; the first 
deals with the discovery and subsequent history 
of the island up till the close of the Maroon War 
in 1796, and the return of the governor, Lord 
Balcarras, in ISOl. Book ii. treats of the climate, 
soil, scenery, and natural productions of the island ; 
of the towns, cliurches, courts, trade, revenue, 
taxes, coins, and militia. Ch. iv. is divided into 
eight sections, each of which describes one of the 
commercial products of Jamaica. Ch. v. deals at 
some length with the history of slavery there ; 
strongly emphasises the necessity of doing the 
negroes justice, and of setting them free. The 
author deplores the contempt which the white 
expresses for the coloured man. a. l. 

RENOITARD, Augustin Chaeles (1794- 
1878), Avas born and died at Paris. Pie left 
the normal school during the first empire, and, 
devoting himself to law, he was, at the time of 
tlie restoration, much esteemed as a counsel in 
difficult cases. 

About 1825 he published several works on 
moral and legal subjects, the most important of 
which is his Traite des brevets f invention, 1st 
ed. 8vo, 1825 ; 2nd ed. Svo, 1844. After 1830 
Gnizot took him up ; he became a privy councillor, 
then a deputy, and finally a peer of France. In 
the chamber he introduced several laws, especially 
that on primary education, Guizot’s highest 
title to fame. During this period Renouard 
published Alemoire sur la statistique de la 
justice civile e% France, inserted in 1835 in Wol- 
owski’s Revtie de Ugislation et de jurisprudence; 
Traits des droits des auteurs dans la liiUfaiure, 
les sciences ei les beaux^arts, 1838-39, 2 vols. Svo, 
and finally, TraitS des fmUites et^hanqmrouUs, H 
vols. 8vo, 1st ed. 1842 ; 2nd ed. 1844 ; 3rd ed. 
1857. After 1848 Renouard practised again at 


the court of appeal. It was he who, in the name 
of justice, brought in an indictment against the 
author of the Coup d'etat of 1851, which brute force 
alone prevented him from following up. He kept 
aloof from public affairs during the whole of the 
second empire, and during that time he published 
Du droit industrial dans ses rap^ports avec les 
principes du droit civil sur les personnes et sitr les 
choses, Svo, 1860. After 1871, having been SL-p- 
pointed procureur-gS7iSral to the court of appeal, 
he spoke several times and with great weight. In 
the speech which made most stir, and by which 
even Berlin was moved, he refuted the famous 
aphorism. La Force prime le Droit. We are also 
indebted to Renouard for publishing the MSlanges 
de morale d'Seonomie et de politique of Benjamin 
Franklin, preceded by a notice of his life, 3rd ed. 
18mo. In 1861 he was elected to the Insti- 
tut {AcadSmiie des Sciences morales ei politiques), 
and in 1876 he became a senator. In 1845 he 
was elected vice-president, and in 1865 president, 
of the Economic Society of Paris. a. c. f. 

RENT 

Rent, Basis of, p. 2S2 ; Rent does not enter into Cost of 

Production, p, 2S4 ; Rent of Ability, p. 2S5 ; Rent- 

Charge, p. 286 ; Rent- Charge, Medieval, p. 286 ; 

Rent, Labour, Medireval, p. 2S7 ; Rent of Land, p. 

287 ; Rent, Sec, p. 289. 

Rent, Basis of. ‘‘Rent,” wTote Ricardo, 
“is that portion of the produce of the earth 
which is paid to the landlord for the use of the 
i original and indestructible powers of the soil.” 
i “The income derived from the ownership of 
! land and other free gifts of nature is called 
Rent ” ; is the form of definition adopted by 
I Professor Marshall. Both wiiters take care to 
I point out that the word is commonly used to 
I cover payments of a different character. More- 
j over, the modern developments of economic 
I analysis have shown that land is but a special 
I and specially important member of a large class, 

I and that the income derived from the owner- 
I ship of special facilities of production not 
accessible to all, possesses economic character- 
' istics ■which correspond closely to those of the 
rent of land. A growing custom of modern 
writers is to employ the word rent for the 
■whole class. This course is not altogether 
unexceptionable, though it possesses con- 
spicuous advantages for many purposes. In 
' this article the reference to land ■will be retained, 
though the conceptions dealt with will be such 
as to have a much wider application. Such 
extension of their application is not to he under- 
stood as excluded by the restriction of the 
terms used to the proWem of land-rent. 

The basis of rent, as indicated in what pre- 
cedes, is to be found in the fact that the pro- 
duct of equal outlays of effort or of capital 
under different conditions is by no means 
identical. In reference to land, one field may 
produce, under similar cultivation, 25, 50, 
100, etc., per cent, more than another field of 
equal area, the. soil .of which is of a different 
nature, or whose advantages in other respects 
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are dillereiit. A difierence of situation, affect- 
ing convenience of cultivation or access to 
markets, operates as effectively as a difference 
in the mechanical nature or chemical con- 
stituents of the soil. 

The essential underlying basis of rent is this 
difibrence of return to equal efibrt, and the 
amount which rent can reach is measured by 
the amount of the difference. Clearly the 
doctrine, even so briefly stated as in the defini- 
tions quoted above, assumes the ownership of 
the productive facilities in question, assumes 
that they are not equally open to every pro- 
ducer in fact ; and this carries with it the 
other point, that an indefinite extent of pro- 
ductive facilities of the most favourable nature 
is not available. The best is limited, and is 
made the subject of ownership. The necessity 
to utilise opportunities less favourable than the 
best existing brings the fact and degree of their 
superiority to the front, and gives it value. 

As in the iilnstration used by Ricardo, we 
may suppose land of three qualities, numbered 
accordingly, to yield with equal employment of 
capital and labour : — No. 1, 100 quarters ; No. 
2, 90 quarters ; No. 3, 80 quarters. So long 
as there is No. 1 land unappropriated and free 
to any one to use, no rent emerges. It is only 
when the needs of the community become .sucli 
as to require the cultivation of No. 2 land, and, 
later, of No. 3, that rent appears. When the 
best land freely available is of No. 2 quality, 
the cultivator would get an equal return for 
himself by paying 10 quarters for the right to 
raise 100 quarters on No. 1 land, as by raising, 
rent free, 90 quarters on No. 2 land. Similarly, 
when the best land freely available is of No. 3 
quality, the payment for the privilege of using 
No. 1 land might rise to 20 quarters ; for 
using No. 2 land to 10 quarters ; while which- 
ever quality of land was used under such a 
scale of payments, SO quarters would he the 
return to the cultivator’s efforts which remained 
for himself. 

The differences in the amount of labour 
needed to give equal results may be due to the 
necessity for the expenditure of considerable 
labour in conveying the produce to market, 
if the land be remote from the market for its 
produce. Thus, of two portions of land, A and 
B, on each of which 100 quarters is the return 
to the same expenditure of capital and labour, 
if the carriage of the produce of A to the 
market he covered by the sale of 2 quarters, 
while the carriage of B’s produce absorbs the 
worth of 12 quarters, A will bear a rent of 
10 quarters more than B. If B be no^-rent 
land, A’s rent will be 10 quarters. 

Another view, of the matter is not ■ less im- 
portant than this, since it brings out the im- 
portance of the law of Diminishing Retxjhns,, 
as applied To land in the determination of the- 
rent of the land. 


Let it be assumed that, when the whole of 
the No. 1 land is taken up, it is found that the 
expenditure of twice as much capital and labour 
as before on a plot of No. 1 land yields 195 
quarters ; that is, that the return is increase»l 
by 95 quarters. Capital and labour will thus, 
by the more intensive cultivation of No. 1 land, 
be able to procure a yield of 95 quarters, while, 
if expended on No. 2 land, but 90 quarters 
would be yielded. It will not, in this case, be 
necessary to resort to No. 2 land so long as the 
supply obtained by the more intensive cultiva- 
tion of No. 1 is sufficient. Using the teini 
“dose,” after James Mill (see Doses of 
Capital), to indicate the expenditure of capital 
and labour contemplated as yielding respectively 
100, 90, and 80 quarters on the different 
qualities of land, we may now say that a dose 
of capital and labour can yield on No. 1 laud, 
by more intensive cultivation, 95 quarters. 
This amount must therefore be sufficient to 
remunerate the cultivator who is induced to 
expend the dose for this return, or it would 
not have been expended. If it were insuflicierit, 
a single dose only, yielding its 100 quarters, 
would be expended on No. 1 land ; if we assiune 
that it is possible to regard labour and capital 
as applied in “indivisible” doses, for the pur- 
poses of the present argument. If 95 quarters 
remunerate the second dose, they will suffice to 
remunerate the first, and 190 quarters will 
remunerate the two doses, while 195 quarters 
are produced. The remaining five quarters 
may be exacted as the price of the privilege of 
using No. 1 land. Similar arguments apply to 
yet more intensive cultivation. Thus even 

■ without the necessity for assuming the exist- 
ence of land bearing no rent, as a means of 
determining the level from which rent may he 
measured, a point from which to measure rent 
in any individual case is capable of determina- 
tion, namely, the point at which, in the more 
and more Intensive Cultivation of the land, 
the stage is reached at which the increase of 
return produced by the application of additional 
capital and labour to the land would just, and 
only just, be sufficient to make it worth while 
to apply such additional effort to the land. 

Whether from difference in the nature or 
situation of different portions of land, there- 
fore, or from different powers of response to 
effort expended on the same land varying with 
the stage of intensity of cultivation previous to 
the expenditure of this effort, the amount of 
rent and the reason for its existence rest on 
differential advantages for the application of 
this or that dose of capital and labour. If all 
land possessed equal advantages, and if the^ 
return to capital and labour expended on land 

■ were in accordance .with the Law of Constant 
Return, rent would not emerge. 

, The expression “original and indestructible 
powers- o.f the soil, ’’ used by Pdcardo, has given 
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rise to some destructive criticisra of Ms tlieoiy. 
It is, perhaps, not necessary, though quite 
possible, to enter on a defence, necessarily some- 
what lengthy, of the precise terms used. The 
essence of the doctrine of rent is not hound up 
with the adjectives in this phrase. Capital 
invested in improvements may alter the original 
character of the land. The inducement to 
make such an investment is afforded by the 
expectation of increasing the facilities for pro- 
duction which it offers so as to increase its 
returns sufficiently to yield at least interest at 
current rates on the investment. When the 
investment is made, however, it becomes diffi- 
cult to differentiate between the original and 
acquired powers of the soil in many cases. 
The doctrines above enunciated ma}^ he applied 
r-o the improved land, if it be supposed that, 
in its cultivation, its actual powers are pre- 
served unimpaired. The capital invested is as 
much bound up with the soil as its original 
qualities, and may conveniently be treated on 
the same basis. 

The problem which has been dealt with here 
is, strictly sx^eakiiig, the elucidation of the 
causes which determine the amount of a 
“producer’s surplus,” to use the phrase adopted 
by Professor Marshall, the said surplus being 
that which accrues to the producer by reason 
of Ills having the use of facilities superior to 
those of some of his competitors. Whether 
precisely this amount will he actually paid as 
rent will depend on the conditions of tenure of 
land and the relations between the various classes 
interested in agriculture at the time and in the 
place considered. If the OAvners of the land be 
in active and intelligent competition for tenants, ■ 
and are unscrupuloixs in exacting the utmost 
possible paxunent from tenants, while tenants 
are also in active and intelligent competition 
to secure tenancies on the best possible terms, 
the producer’s surplus on an average of years 
represents the utmost which tenants can pay 
without reducing unduly their own remuneration 
for labour and risk, and hence the most which 
owners can procure. It may be further observed 
that, as produce from one portion of land has 
been taken as the equivalent of that from 
another, the corresponding hypothesis is that 
the produce considered is sold in the same 
active market, so that the hypothesis of but 
one price for the same article may be reason- 
ably made. 

In regard to the rent of building land, the 
element of advantage of situation, important 
ill the case of agricultural land, becomes the 
principal feature. In the case of mine rent, 
whhe partly determined by the facilities for 
extraction of minerals and their superiorily to 
those olseudiere, the payment , exacted is in 
part a charge for material actually carried 
away. The powers of the mine are not pre- 
served unaltered, so that the case naturally 


differs from that of the’ hire of productive 
facilities which are not destroyed by being 
used. In part, nevertheless, the superior ease 
of obtaining minerals from some mines as 
compared with others causes a part of the 
rent to be due to this difference, though the 
main portion be the price of material caniecl 
away. Wherever, in the hire of agricultural 
land, the contract provides for improvement 
of the land, or for exhausting previous im- 
provements, a similar feature is introduced 
there to that which is most prominent in 
mine rents (see Rioaudo). a. w. f. 

Rent does not enter into Cost of Pro- 
DTJOTION. — This statement is oommonN under- 
stood to imply merely that rent forms no part 
of that cost of production which is the measure 
of exchange value, that is, not average cost of 
production, but marginal cost of production. 
The theorem rests on the conceptions explained 
under the head Basis of Rent. A farmer, 
having contracted for the hire of laud, is in the 
position that it is to his profit to expend 
any “dose” of capital and labour the return 
to which exceeds the cost of its application. 
He will, therefore, be induced to apply dose 
after dose, though the margin of surplus of 
return over outlay become narrower and 
narrower, so long as the margin is on the 
right side. The point at which he will cease 
to cultivate more intensively is determined by 
the vanishing of this margin. The ‘ ‘ marginal 
dose” only increases the return by enough to 
cover the expenses of its application. The 
increase of return thus procured contributes 
nothing to rent, rent does not enter into its 
Cost of Production. Although the expenses 
of the producer may contain — as against the 
whole crop — the stipulated rent, the “marginal 
production ” is sufficiently encouraged if its 
price leave no surplus for rent, but merely 
covers other expenses. To quote the well- 
knoAvn passage of Ricardo, “Corn is not high 
because a rent is paid, but a rent is paid 
because corn is high.” A rise in price of 
produce results in a smaller return being 
sufficient to remunerate the cultivator for 
applying a dose of capital and labour. This 
leads to increasing intensity of cultivation and 
a rise of rents. 

From the other standpoint, that of the 
existence of no -rent laud, which may be at 
any distance from the market, the fact that 
such land conies under cultivation proves that 
the cost of production of its crops are covered 
by their price, Rent forms no part of their 
cost, therefore , it forms no part of the price 
of the Avhole market supply. 

The price may,' nevertheless, he affected by 
rent, if: the existence of rent: operate to stint 
the' supply, of the .produce of ■ land, .that , is, if 
'.the owners of„land.. be .able, to ..command, a price 
for the privilege of cultivating even the poorest 
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land. Siicli a ‘ ‘ monopoly - rent ’’ may affect 
tlie price of the commodities produced under 
its influence. The same principles, too, come 
into play as the result of the fact that land 
may be applied to alternative uses. If for 
one of these uses certain land be sufficiently 
productive, in comparison with other land 
actually in use for the same 
command a rent, the condition of its use for 
any other purpose is that it should pay at 
least as large a rent in the latter as in the 
former case. If it be less productive than the 
worst land already in use for this other purpose, 
it cannot be economically used until the price 
of the product in question rise to a sufficient 
height to enable it to yield not only the 
expenses of applying the necessary labour and 
capital, hut also the rent obtainable by the 
assumed alternative use of the land. The cost 
of production of the most expensive portion of 
the supijly does in this case include rent. 

In general it is true that rent may be reduced 
and the margin of cultivation raised if fresh 
sources of supply, involving a smaller cost than 
that involved in the use of some of the sources 
actually in use, be brought into the market. 
If these fresh sources of supply he held out of 
use on account of their yielding a greater rent 
for some other purpose, the fact of rent does 
stint supply and raise price. 

The introduction of the consideration of such 
an indirect influence of rent on price appears to 
be of considerable importance. It is from the 
treatment of land as if yielding a produce of one 
kind only that its influence is lost sight of in 
the general enunciation of the doctrine. It 
remains true, however, that if the cultivators 
of land were set free from their obligation to 
pay rent, such a change -would not introduce 
motives tending to divert land from the purposes 
where it yields the greatest surplus to the pro- 
ducer over the expenses of its cultivation. 
Thus though the fact of alternative uses for 
land does reduce the supply of any one of its 
products below the amount which it might 
reach if all land were capable of use simply 
for the supply of this product alone, the 
abolition of the obligation to pay rent w'ould 
not affect the relative supply of difierent 
commodities, except in so far as the rent is a 
true monopoly rent. 

[Special reference may be made to Ricardo’s 
IVorks; to F. A, Walker’s mid its Rent; 

and to Marshall’s Prind'ples of Economics^ hk. v. 
di. iv., as well as to the article on Cost of 
Production, where some important points, not 
repeated above, are dealt mtli. Most leading 
authorities on economic theory have contributed 
some chapters to the discussion of the theory of 
rent,] a. w. p. 

Rent of Abilitt. In analysing the 
rovmrds of efforts and abstinences made for 
the satisfaction of wants under modern social 


conditions, economists have to reckon witl: 
that residual element of returns which is due 
to peculiar advantages of nature or the juiictui e 
of events, and not to any additional effort or 
abstinence. In agriculture this surplus reveiuie 
is called Rent, it being really accidental in 
economic theory whether it is handed over bv 
farmer to landlord or appropriated by a free- 
holder. The term ‘^rent,” however, as defined 
in economics, cannot justly he confined to agri- 
culture only, but, as N. W. Seniou proposeci 
should he, and is indeed more or less, used to 
cover all cases of this residual element of reward 
which ‘•'nature or fortune bestows” in tlie 
sliape of an exceptional or “differential” profit 
beyond the given average rate of remuneration. 
Ptent of land thus appears as only a species, if 
“ the most distinct and impressive ” species (see 
von Mangoldt), of a genus of reward, the 
conditions of which are those of a natural 
monopoly with a demand temporarily or per- 
manently in excess of the supply. 

In land-rent those conditions are superior 
natural fertility and advantages in conneotioi: 
with the disposability of produce ; in other 
species of rent they are extraordinary qualities 
of body and mind” (Senioii, see below) to 
which may be added those accidents in demand 
or fortunate contingencies in time and space 
now classed as Conjmictur. Usually both sets 
of conditions are requisite. The inventive 
faculty that brings out a patent just when the 
piihlic taste is amenable, the organising ability 
that can push an enterprise in advance of 
competition on the short-lived tide of public 
credit, the singer who, with a peculiar charm 
in organ or appearance, clraV'S crowds while a 
possibly greater artist transcends the popular 
discernment, the author of a book abreast with, 
hut not ahead of the age, the strategic genius- 
launched on a military career just when a war 
breaks out — all that is conveyed by the ex- 
pression “time and the man” — are cases where 
the surplus revenue, analogous to rent if not 
so-caUed, appears. And, as in agriculture, the 
difference is mei'ely accidental, if in one case 
the oumer exploits his own sources of rent, in 
another farms them out. 

For the most part economists have preferred 
to class this residual reward under profits, only 
pointing out its analogy to rent derived from 
land. Mill refers to it as “ cases of extra profit 
analogous to rent”; von Mangoldt, as entre- 
preneur’s rent or as SeUeriheitspraniie ; Walker, 
as “ profits partaking of the nature of rent”; 
Marshall, as a species of “quasi-rent” specially 
prominent in profits of business men ; N icli olsoii, 
as “ Co7yu7icinr - profit ” (see Conjunctitu). 
Yet it does not strictly fall under earnings of 
management, since it is not a monopoly of 
managers, and is, strictly speaking, an un- 
earned increment of reward. Nor can it be 
claimed as interest unless what has been ealh'd 
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personal wealth he ranked as ca^htal, for it is 
not the reward of capital invested in developing 
rare ability. To get extraordinary advantages 
ill training may indeed be viewed as a lucky 
conjuncture for the talented youth. But for 
purposes of analysis, a distinction should be 
drawn between such good fortune and the 
sacriiice incurred by both parent and child in 
availing themselves of the best possible oppor- 
tunities of education. 

However classified, rent of ability and of 
fortunate contingency is a factor which under 
a system of competition militates ever more 
and more against any tendency to eq^uality in 
returns, whether these are called wages or 
profits. The greater the investment of capital 
in the training of natural abilities, the more 
general the opportunities to cultivate the same, 
the more ‘ * ditferentiai ” becomes the pirofit of 
those wdio in themselves and in the turn of 
events possess that species of monopoly analo- 
gous to that arising from the possession of 
the most remunerative portions of the earth’s 
surface. For a pianist to he ofiered in England 
a thousand guineas in remuneration for one 
evening’s display — as happened recently — 
would some years ago have been an impossi- 
bility. 

On tlie first appearance in economic litera- 
ture of this metaphor, see Bailey, S., on 
Valite. 

[Senior, Political Economy^ 1850, p. 91. — 
Mill, Political Economy, bk. iii. c. v. § 4. — Von 
IMangoldt, Die Lehre vom Unternehmergcwimi^ 
1855, p. 109. — Walker, Political Economy, § 307. 
— Sidgwick, Princiioles of Political Economy, 1st 
ed. bk. ii. c. ix. — Marshall, PrincvpleB of Econ- 
omics, 3rd ed. bk. vi. c. viii. — Nicholson, Political 
Ecmomy, 1893, i. p. 411.] c. a. f. 

Rent - CHAiiaE. The payment of an 
annual sum is frequently secured by a charge 
on land belonging to the promisor. Such a 
charge is called a “rent-charge,” and may, since 
tlie coining into operation of the Stat. 4 of 
Geo. II. c. 28, § 5, be enforced by Distress 
(q.v.) in the same way as a rent reserved in a 
lease, wfiiether the power of distress be expressly 
given by the deed creating the charge or not. 
A rent- charge granted otherwise than by will 
or marriage settlement is not binding on 
subsequent purchasers unless registered in 
accordance with the promsions of 18 Viet. c. 
55, §§ 12 and 14. E. s. 

Rent - Ohauge, MEDiiBVAL. The pur- 
chase of a rent-charge census, Zins) was 

one of the methods of investing money most 
irequently resorted to dining the later middle 
ages. From the transfer from one person to 
another of the right to receive a rent already 
due the step was but a short one to the creation 
of an altogether new rent-charge, for the express 
pmqiose of raising money by the sale of it. At 
first, possibly, such charges were laid only on 


agricultural land ; but the plan commended 
itself to townsmen ; and the creation of rent- 
charges on town lands and even on toivn houses 
and shops became very general. It early came 
to be the practice to specify in the deed of sale 
the sum at which the seller could redeem the 
charge : and it was frequently enacted by civic 
or territorial authorities that all charges should 
be redeemable at so many years’ purchase ; so 
that there grew up in every district a current 
rate of return upon investments of the kind. 

The imactice would seem to have arisen 
spontaneously, and to have been by no means 
a mere evasion of the prohibition of usury. 
When brought before the attention of theo- 
logians and canonists, as in the eases submitted 
to Pope Martin V. in 1425 and Pope Calixtus 
III. in 1455, no doubt was felt as to its 
legitimacy, on the following conditions : that 
the charge “was a census realis, i.e. was attached 
to some definite and permanent property of such 
a nature as to be a source of permanent income 
{res fmgifera) ; that the person subject to the 
charge retained the right of redemption, but 
the recipient had no right to compel a return of 
the piu'chase money ; and that the rent did 
not exceed a fair percentage upon the purchase 
money, — as to which last point the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities were ready to accept current 
usage. The existence of a “real” security, 
which, if translbiTed, carried the obligation 
with it, and the interminable character of the 
investment, so far as the investor was concerned, 
were the two features wRicli were held to dis- 
tinguish the contract from a mere loan. But 
Nicholas V. in 1452 permitted the people of 
Aragon and Castile, in order to escape the 
greater evils of usury, to make rent contracts 
based on their movable property, or indeed 
simply on their general credit, the so-called 
ceimis gm'sonalcs ; and such contracts were 
defended, outside Spain, by several eminent 
theologians of the sixteenth century. The 
return of Pius V. in 1568 to the earlier and 
severer view was too late to restore old con- 
ditions. But the theoretic discussion of the 
subject lost all interest, as the practice itself 
was gi'adually abandoned in favour of the freer 
form of investment rendered possible by the 
development of the theories of Interest and 
Partnership (q.v.), 

\ [The best history of medieval practice is probably 

i to be found in Max Neumann’s Gesckichte des 
I Mnichei's in Deutschland (1865), though it suflers 
I under the twofold defect of iiiaiiitaining that the 
I practice was peculiar to Germany, and that it was 
opposed to canonist doctrine. W. Endemann, 
StwMen in ; der romanisch-kanomsUschen Wirth- 
schafts- mid Fcechtslehre, vol. ii. (IS S3), enters , at 
length into, the canonist discussion of the Mentm- 
veHrag. On these works is based tbe account in 
Ashley, Eeonmnic History, vol. i. ii. (in Anier. 
ed.,' vol. ii.), ■ §§ '66, 74, 75.' The German and 
French medissval law are given in Schroder, 
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Lclirhuch dev deutschen Jiechtsgeschichtey 2iid ed. 
(1894), 696 ; and Viollet, Ilistoire du droit civil 
prangais, 2nd ed. (1893), 679-6S3, respectively.] 

W. J. A. 

Bent, Laboxjk (Medieval). Dnder the 
manorial system of agriculture, the lord’s portion 
of the estate was cultivated by the compulsory 
labour of the tenants, under the supervision of 
the bailiff. Such services were perhaps, even 
when valued in the accounts in terms of money, 
rather payments incidental to tenure than 
economic rents in the modern sense. Compul- 
sory services, paid for with food or money, or 
both, are frequently met with, but unpaid 
labour was more usual. It was of two main 
classes, fixed ‘‘'week-work,” and unfixed 
“boon-work” or ; the former was, 

on the whole, but not always, or in all places, 
recpiired of unfree tenants only, while free and 
iinfree, socager and villein alil^e, had to 
perforin special services, boon-work, when 
called upon, and particularly at harvest-time. 
In cases where an unlimited amount of week- 
work might be demanded, it seems probable 
that the tenant was exempt from boon-'work, 
but even the latter tended to become fixed, 
though remaining occasional. Every service 
which the lord of the manor needed might be 
required of the tenants, but the commonest 
were ploughing and carriage. The process of 
conimutation of services for money rents no 
doubt began very early, it is impossible to say 
how early ; but the labour rent system was not 
seriously broken down until the 13 th or 14 th 
century, 

[(1) Original documents: Thorpe’s Ancient 
Laws and Institutes [liectitudines Singularmi 
Perso7iarum)» — Domesday. — Domesday of St. 
Pauls, ed. Hale. — Cartularies of religious houses, 
(full list of these and other documents in Ashley, 
Econ. Hist., vol. i. pt. i., authorities prefixed to 
ch. i.). (2) Early legal -writers : Bracton, Glau- 

ville, Fleta, Littleton. (3) Modem writers : 
none of importance before Seebohm ; subject 
scarcely touched by Kemble. Seebohm, English 
Village Community ; for details of services, ch. 
ii., for early labour rents, ch. v., for Roman 
instances, ch. viii. sect. vii. x., and ch. x. sect, 
vii., viii. — Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, 
esp. Essay ii. ch. iii.; many particulars added to 
the manorial picture first clearly drawn by See- 
bohm. — Ashley, Econ. Mist., vol. i. pt. i. ch. i. 
for clear sketch of results of modern research.] 

E. G. P. 

Rent of Land. A. Smith summed up the 
best Yic\YS of Ms time with regard to “ the 
rent of land,” when he described it as a com- 
pound of two elements — interest on improve- 
ments and payment for what Ricardo after- 
-i^-ards called ‘ ‘ the indestructible resources of 
the soil”; or A. Smith’s original, ’’-and Mill’s 
“'economic” rent. This last rent is, according 
to A. Smith, *‘' a monopoly price,”— -the effect 
and not the cause of the price of a commodity 


(i. xi. init.). His language is not always 
consistent, and he does not analyse the nature 
of this monopoly, hut three of his illustrations 
imply a correct though incomplete analysis. 
The first is taken from his own experience, and 
is the lease of a foreshore. The next is a, 
historical generalisation — “every iiiiprove- 
ment,” he says, “in the circumstances of 
society, tends either directly or indirectly to 
raise the real rent of land” (i. xi. fn.); and 
takes us back to Locke’s belief that high rents 
mean prosperity, and should therefore be an 
object of legislation {Works, ed. 1824, vol. iv. 
p. 69), (Tooke, i. 24), and it takes us onward 
through MDnlloch’s famous table (edition of 
A. Smith, p. 452), to H. George's Progress and 
Poverty ; and it also reflects the physiocratic 
view that rent is a “produit net,” a view 
which is still expressed when economists write 
of rent as “a residue” or as “an excess of 
value above the cost of production.” This 
half-truth will not save its advocates from 
error ; nor will its opponents attain truth 
without it. A. Smith’s third illustration is 
practical, and is contained in his suggestion 
that a special rent- tax would, if variable and 
moderate, fall exclusively on landlords, ami 
would not discourage industry, so that “the 
real revenue of the great body of the ])eople 
might be the same after such a tax as before ” 
(v. 2 fin.). Attempts to realise this idea by 
tentative fiscal measures on a small scale, and, 
best of all, subject to local control, have 
proved successful ; thus Giffen (Essays in 
Phnance, i. 252) points out that “rates” are 
just such a land-tax, and have as a matter of 
fact kept pace with the increase of the unearned 
“Mehr-Werth” of land during tlie past fifty 
years, while the French “contributions fon- 
cikes,” wdiich were apparently Smith’s model, 
advanced at a far slower rate under like 
conditions. On the other hand, if A. Smith’s 
idea is interpreted by an heroic “imp6t 
unique,” designed to secure all economic rent 
to the state, on the ground that individuals 
ought not to reap wdiat they did not sow — 
such a scheme is foredoomed to failure : because 
any attempt to draw a liard and fast line 
between “economic rent” and “interest on 
improvements,” is hopeless. Here are three 
attempts ; Giffen said that at the then rate of 
increase (1871) land then worth £150,000,000 
would in thn-ty years be worth £100,000,000 
more, half of which would perhaps be inieariied 
(Statistical Essays, i. 258). Caird in describing 
the increase of landlord’s property from 
£55,000,000 annually in 1857 to £66,000,000 
annually in 1875, estimated the unearned at 
Aths of the whole increment during that period 
(Landed Interest, p. 97). Leroy - Beaiiheii 
(Mdpartitmi des IticJiessc-s, ISSS, p. 119), 
following more ' or less Carey ’.s Past, Present, 
and Future (1S'4S), and Hippolyte Pcissy's Dcs 
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Causes de VBUgaUU des Bichesses (1848), thinks 
that economic rent is already at vanishing 
point ; bnt as he bases his thesis on the sup- 
position that capital invested on improvements 
should bear interest (compound ?), for 2000 
or 3000 years, his arguments do not claim 
much weight. Similarly German princes 
(Koscher, GeschicMe der Bfat.-Oelc. in D., pp. 
485, 631) and Indian administrators (Baden- 
Powell, Land Bevenue, i?. 179) have been 
baffled by the insuperable difficulties of valuing 
the ‘‘ produit net” for the purposes of an 
“impot unique.” In any case, doctors dis- 
agree on the matter, and the wisdom of A. 
Smith’s variable,” “moderate,” and “might,” 
is conspicuous in comparison with proposals, 
such as that of Mill’s “ Land Teniu’e Keform 
Association” (1870), to take the whole future 
“unearned increment” in taxation. 

In what then has A. Smith’s view been 
advanced by his successors ? First, deductively 
by the so-called Ricardian theory of rent, dis- 
covered by Dr. Anderson in 1777 and 1801, 
re-stated by Mai thus and West in 1815, and 
iinally by Ricardo in 1817. This theory, so far 
as it states that the amount of rent of a situa- 
tion depends upon its “dillbrential advantages 
as compared with that situation where a given 
pursuit just payvS,” suggested the idea of “mar- 
ginal utility ” which is the foundation of the 
law of value, as stated by Jevons and Marshall ; 
and added even moi’e to the elucidation of 
“value ’’than of “rent.” Secondly, there is 
the tnith, partly deductive, partly inductive, 
emphasised by Ricardo and Mill, that improve- 
ments in niechanisin and locomotion increase 
supply, and so send rents down until an 
increased demand sends them up again ; to 
which Carey added that as civilisation goes on 
suitable soils are specialised to suitable growths, 
and new fertile lands, like Laveleye’s “polders,” 
are discovered ; a process which produces the 
same effect as any other improvement (Carey, 
Principles of Pol. Scon,, 1837). Thirdly, 
there are several inductive additions to A. 
Smith, which are equally additions to Ricardo. 
(1) Ricardo’s hypothesis that land always 
remains in cultivation which only pays wages 
and not rent, is as incorrect a statement of fact 
as A. Smith’s guess that the opposite w^as 
necessarily the case with regard to agiicultural 
land (see Reseller’s P. -S'., § CL., n. 2). (2) 

Ricardo overrated advantages arising from 
fertility, and forgot J. B. Say’s maxim 

L’eloignement eqiiivaiit a la sterilite,” a 
maxim ivhich at present determines English 
rents. Tims in 1881, Caird estimated landlords’ 
improvements at £15 an &(iTe (Landed Interest, 
p. 56), i.e. lOs. per annum (if his usual estimate 
of thirty years’ purchase- value ay^plies), and 
their Tirotectioii irom cost of freight of wheat ” 
at 42s," per annum per acre (British Land 
Question, p. 16). This \vould make economic 


rent vary, with the cost of freight, between 32s. 
per acre and zero, so far as wheat lands were 
concerned. (3) Cairnes’s proof that Australian ' 
rents have raised prices contradicts Ricardo’s 
view that rents never affect prices. Walker 
points out (p. 41) that Cairnes’s exception 
only applies where the state is landlord, and 
rent is therefore a tax. But could not land- 
lords combine to tax a community, or portion 
of a community ? And is the distinction 
between taxes which may, and rents which 
may not raise prices, quite clear ? Seebohm, 
whose figures must be received with caution, 
at all events proves that the same sort of 
mediaeval English impost branched out into 
landlords’ land-tax and farmers’ rents (Fort- 
nightly, January 1870) ; and according to 
Thorold Rogers farmers’ rents -were in no sense 
competitive before the 17th century. Again, 
the Devon Commission, 1845, proved that the 
effect of competition in Ireland was that impos- 
sible, and not merely as economists supposed 
- the highest payable rents were habitually 
offered. Again, in British India the land 
revenue is universal, and yet the best adminis- 
trators are unable to tell whether it is to be 
classed as a rent or as a tax ; and those who 
collect it are sometimes treated like landlords 
subject to land-tax, sometimes like lessees who 
have under-tenants, and sometimes like excise- 
men who deduct their own pay (Baden-Powell, 
l.c. p. 49). Considerations such as these 
narrow the applicability of the doctrine of 
“economic rent,” and suggest that rent may 
after all turn out to be more often than not 
a tax in disguise. (4) Ricardo’s implied doc- 
trine that in the distribution of wealth the 
rent-receiver is the residuary legatee of the^ 
capitalist and wage- earner, is ably combated 
by Mr. Hobson in his essay on the three rents 
(Econ. Quarterly, April 1891). His point is 
that interest and wages rise in the same sort 
of way as so-called rent. We may answer : 
“Yes, blit not at the same rate.” Thus 
beginning with the settling down of prices after 
the discoveries of precious metals in the new 
world : 


Year. 


Wages per week, 
s. d. 


Rent per acre., 
s. d. 


1650 ^ at least 4 0 5 6- 

1770 7 3 13 0- 

1878 14 0 30 0^ 


Or to take a shorter period Wages rose 
34 per cent, rent 100 per cent, between 1770 
and 1850-51 (Caird’s English Agriculture, 1850- 
51, p. 475). What is the reason of the extra, 
pace at which rent runs, -when once wages and 
rent move ? Some will point out that during 
the last three centuries' rent began to' include 

1 Th. Rogers, E'l&t. of Agr. and Prices, vol. v. ch. xxiii. 

2 Hid., V. S04, as to 1(535 ; Davenant on Trade, p. 219, 
followed by Protliero in Pioneers, etc., o/Eniglish Farming, 
app. xi, as to liiSS. 

Caird’s Landed Interest; app. p. 177. 
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“profit upon capital laid out in improvements” 
to a far greater extent tliaii premously, and 
that this accounts for the diiference ; others, 
alleging that 5s. 6d, rents represent a greater 
rise on medireval rates than the current rate of 
wages at that time (Th. Rogers, l.c. v. 815), 
attribute this phenomenon to the superior agility 
of the landlords. Perhaps both causes were at 
work. Anyhow the wisest economists treat 
these and similar questions historically, and 
admit that hitherto history supplies results 
which do not justify confident predictions as to 
the future. J. D. E. 

[Ill addition to the above-mentioned references 
to Caird, Giffen, Prothero, Thorold Rogers, A. 
Smith, etc., see L. Brentano, preface to James 
Aiickrson, Drei Schriften uoer Korngesetze iind 
Gru.udrente (1893); B. Caiman, “Origin of the 
Law of Diminishing Returns ” in Econ. JoiarnaJ, 
ii. 53. — E. de Laveleye, Primitive Property, 
transl. Marriott (187 S). — R. E. Prothero in Social 
Englmul (1894), ed. H, D. Traill.— W. Roscher, 
Political Economy, transl. Lalor (1878), bk. iii. 
ch. ii. — F. A. Walker, La7id and its Rent (1883).] 

Rent Sec. A rent secured by rent charge 
not expressly giving a right of distress (see 
Dry Rent). e. s. 

RENTAS ESTANCADAS, Spanish state 
monopolies for the iii’oductioii and sale by 
government of tobacco, salt, stamped paper, 
etc. The state monopolies of lead, brimstone, 
gunpowder, and quicksilver were called rent- 
illas. The earliest state monopolies were 
created in 1632. e. ca. 

RENTE (Er. ). In primitive times, the animal 
fee paid by the vassal to the seigneur, or the 
tenant farmer to the landlord ; now almost 
exclusively applied to the interests on the con- 
solidated debt or recites sur Viitat, the word loyer 
being employed for the hii’e of land or buildings. 
The consolidated public debt dates from the 
creation of the Grand Livre (jim,) in 1793. 
The total nominal capital then amounted 
to 2,556,060,000 francs (£102,242,400), 
which increased to 3,494,320,000 francs 
(£139,772,800) in 1797, when two-thirds of 
the debt was paid off by Assignats or national 
bonds of little or no value, and the remainder 
was refunded under the designation of consoli- 
dated thirds. The nominal capital was thus 
reduced to 1,164,773,333 francs (£46,590,933), 
the rate of interest at 5 per cent remaining 
unchanged. In 1814, at the first abdication 
of Napoleon, the debt had only increased to 
1,226,152,740 francs (£49,046,109). The 
borrowing during the restoration for the liquid- 
ation of the empire and the two invasions, had 
raised the debt in 1830 to 4,426,297,611 francs 
(£177,051,184). Down to 1825 the rate of 
interest had always been 6 per cent. In. that 
year the first 3 per cent rentes were' created- for. 
payment of the indemnity to partially com- 
pensate the royalists and smyeds whose property 


had been confiscated during the revolution and 
sold for the benefit of the state as liens 
nationaux. The sum thus raised is kiiown in 
history as the milliard dxs emigres, and tlie 
operation was combined with an ojitional con- 
version of the existing five per cents into threes 
at 7 5, or four and ca halfs at par, guaranteed for 
ten years against any further reduction of 
interest. The conversion was only accepted 
for a small portion of the debt, and a 4 per 
cent loan haMiig been issued in 1829, four 
different stocks in rente existed down to 1852. 
In that year there was a compulsory conversion 
of the five per cents by reimbursement, with 
the option of an exchange for four and a half 
per cents. The next conversion in 1862 
was an optional one without reimhursemcint. 
Holders of four and a half and four per cents 
were offered in exchange three per cents to 
produce the same amount of rente or annual 
interest on payment of a premium called a 
sonlte of 5 francs 40 cent for each unity of 4| 
per cent rente, and 1 franc 20 cent for the four 
per cents. The conversion was accepted for 
about three-fourths of the two stocks in cir- 
culation, and the souUc produced a sum of 
157,820,296 francs (£ 6, 3 1 2 , 8 1 1) to the treasury 
without puiy increase in the annual charge, but 
at the cost of a considerable augmentation in 
the capital of the debt. After this operation 
there still remained in circulation 38,443,707 
francs of 4-|- per cent in rente or interest, and 
453,027 francs in four per cents. Between 
1854 and 1859 four loans were issued in 4-| or 
3 per cent stock at the option of the subscribers, 
and from the latter year down to the war of 
1870 all the creations of rente were in three 
per cents. In October 1870 the government 
of national defence raised a loan of 250, 000,000 
francs nominal in London in 6 per cent bonds 
at 85. This loan was to be paid off by an- 
nuities in thirty-four years, and did not give 
rise to any creation of rente. It was reimbursed 
in 1875 by an appropriation of 14,541,780 
francs of rentes belonging to the savings’ banks, 
and held by the Caisse des Depots et Consigna.,- 
tions, which received an annuity of 17,300,000 
francs for interest and redemption for thirty- 
nine years. The bondholders obtained the 
same interest of 6 per cent as before in 3 per 
cent rentes, but, as in 1862, had to pay a souUc 
which produced to the treasury a bonus of 
60,000,000 francs. The war indemnity loans 
of 1871 and 1872 increased the capital of 
the consolidated debt by 6, 7 20, 032, 1 00 francs 
(£268,801,284) in five per cents, which were 
reduced in 1883 to four and a half per cents, 
and again 'in 1894. to three., and a ha,lfi with, a 
guarantee against any further reduction ihi" 
eight years. 

■Originally ail rentes were inscribed into names 
in the “grand livre,” but in consequence of 
complaints of the formalities required to obtain 
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payment of the interest in the provinces or 
transfers of the capital, a law of 1831 authorised 
the creation of bonds to bearer with coupons, 
and in 1864 a new category called rentes mixtes 
(mixed) was authorised, the capital of which 
is inscribed but with certificates carrying 
coupons for the payment of interest. The 
sheets of coupons of the three and the three 
and a half per cents are lor five years, and 
those of the rentes mixtes for ten years, 
after which they require to be renewed. 
Money being required in 1878 for M. de 
Treycinet’s great scheme of spending four 
milliards (£160,000,000) in ten years on 
railways, roads, canals, and improvements in 
navigable rivers, another class of rentes was 
created by M. Leon Say namely, that of 
redeemable three per cents, the capital to be 
reimbursed in seventy- five years. This loan was 
issued as required in 175 numbered series for 
the drawings according to a table of redemption, 
the number of series to be paid off annually to 
increase progressively. There are no redeemable 
three per cents in rejites mixtes, A nominal 
sum of 4,070,690,000 francs (£162,827,600), 
which produced 3,286,580,884 francs, was thus 
raised between 1878 and 1884, but the system 
of redeemable rentes was abandoned in 1888, 
when a new loan of 500,000,000 francs was 
raised in ordinary three per cents as in all 
subsequent borrowings. The remainder of the 
old 4-|- and 4 per cent outstanding from the 
conversion of 1862 w'as refunded in three per 
cents in 1877, and only three classes of rentes 
ordinary and redeemable 3 and 3|- now remain 
(1897) in circulation. 

Rentes enjoy certain privileges over other 
classes of public securities. They are exempt 
from all taxes on capital or interest excepting 
those on succession and donations, and in the 
numerons schemes put forward for a general 
income tax their authors have invariably pro- 
posed to exclude rentes for the reason that, 
as the government had promised a certain rate 
of interest it would be a breach of faith towards 
the ipublic creditor to levy a tax on the interest. 
Governments have also been influenced in 
exempting rentes by the consideration that 
future loans would have to be issued under 
less favourable conditions if the interest was 
exposed to taxation. A claim for the capital 
of rentes is not barred by lapse of time, but 
the interest cannot he claimed after five years 
from the date for payment. Rentes cannot 
be the object of a judicial seizure, and an 
injunction to suspend payment of interest is 
not allowed. They are expressly exempted 
li-oni the operation of the law of 29th June 
1872, relative to lost or stolen public securities. 
The bourse tax of five centimes per thousand 
francs paid by both buyer and seller in the 
same negotiation is also reduced to one-fourth 
of that rate for dealings in rentes. The 


smallest inscription of inscribed rentes ad- 
mitted is three francs in interest for 3 and S-l- 
per cent ; if to bearer, three francs in 3 per 
cent and two francs in per cent. Bonds of 
the redeemable threes are for 15 francs interest 
or 500 francs capital and multiples of the same. 
The capital of the three classes of rentes in cir- 
culation is about 25 milliards of francs 
(£1,000,000,000), but this does not constitute 
the total public debt of France, which, with the 
floating debt and the annuities capitalised, is 
estimated at over 3 0 milliards (£1,200,000,000). 
The number of inscriptions of inscribed rentes 
and bonds to bearer is about 4,500,000, but 
many rentiers or fundbolders possess several 
inscriptions or bonds. The number of holders 
of rentes is believed to be about two millions. 
In no country is the public debt so widely dis- 
seminated among all classes of the people as in 
France. 

[Annuaire des Agents de Gliange. — JOictionnaire 
des Finances, — Alph. Courtois, Manuel des Fonds 
Publics and Tableaux des Gouts des PrinciiKtux 
Valeurs dep'uis 1797. — A. Neymarck, Le Morcel- 
leraent des Valeurs MohilQres and La Rente 
F7'angaise, son origine, ses ddceloppeynents, — Compte 
general de V Administration des Finances."] 

T. L. 

RENTLESS LAND. See Rent ; Ricaildo. 

REPARTITION, ImpOts be. See Quotite. 

REPRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY. See Peo- 
DUCTivE, Tpie Terms, Articles on. 

REPUDIATION, United States. This 
term, as commonly used in the United States, 
refers to the refusal of certain commonwealths 
and cities to redeem bonds issued under their 
respective authorities. Only once has the 
national government declined to pay in full its 
obligations, and that was at the beginning of its 
existence, in providing for the redemption of the 
continental currency issued during the revolu- 
tion at a rate of 1:100 of its face value. The 
integrity of states and cities has not, however, 
been so strictly kept, partly because of the 
financial and commercial confusion incident to 
the establishment of new communities, and 
partly because of constitutional and political 
reasons not always clearly understood by foreign 
investors. Owing to the strong “states’ rights” 
feeling existing in the United States and a 
desire to protect the dignity of the federating 
commonwealths, an amendment to the consti- 
tution of the United States (the eleventh, 1798) 
was adopted providing that “the judicial power 
of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity against one 
of the united states by the citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state. ” 

, ..[Tlie iiistory of repudia^^ its causes and remedies 
proposed, is very fully treated by Williain A. Scott in 
I The Repudiation ol.StMe.JkMs, NewA^ork, 1893, p. 325. 
i For State Repudiation see Sidney Smitb. Repudiation 
' 1ms also been; practised, in otber countries witli disas* 
■htrous;results to tlieir credit,] ,, n. r. d. ■ 
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REQUISITES OF PRODUCTION. See 

PllODUCTIOJv% INSTI-IL'MENTS OF. 

RES NULLIUS. A term of Roman law 
used to denote any object wliicb lia-s no pro- 
prietor, eitiier because it lias never been acquired 
by any one, as a wild animal at liberty, or a 
coloured pebble washed up by the sea, or 
because the piroprietor has deliberately re- 
linquished his right of property in it, e.g, a 
pair of v7orn-out shoes thrown on the roadside. 

F. C. M. 

RESERYE. The reserve of a bank is 
essential to its safety, but the amount must 
be left to the discretion of its managers. Fev7 
would be inclined to hold now the opinion of 
Ricakdo, who, in his evidence before the 
committee of the House of Commons on cash 
payments in 1819, said, ‘ ‘ I should think that 
a reserve of three millions would, under good 
management, be amply sufficient upon a sup- 
position of tioenty-fonr millions of Bank of 
England notes in circulation ” (Tooke’s History 
of Prices, vol. iv. p. 477, note). 

The reserve of the Bank of England has of 
recent years been far larger in amount than the 
amount contemplated eighty years since. The 
average for the year 1894 was £25, 800,000 ; for 
1895, £29,900,000; for 1896, £34,600,000; 
and for 1897, £25,152,800. This sum, which, 
though nominally described as ‘‘notes,” really 
consists of specie, represents a very large part of 
the reserves of the other banks of the country, 
which at times probablj^ even exceed the amount 
of the reserve of the Bank of England. The 
“cash in hand, at call and at short notice,” 
held by the banks of the United Kingdom at 
any usual time, may in a regular way amount to 
about £200,000,000. This sum includes the 
“till-money” of the banks, which is no doubt 
considerably larger now than in former years. 

The natural objection on the part of those 
who have the management of banks to allowing 
any part, more than is actually necessary, of 
their deposits to remain “ idle money,” accounts 
for the smallness of the amount held in reserve, 
but there are many signs that an increase of it 
is very desirable. 

[See Banhers Magazine, Anril number, 1894- 
1898.] 

RESERVE LIABILITY. See Liabilities 
ois Shares. 

RESERVES (Bahkihg). The banker’s cash 
reserve is that portion of his resources which 
he holds uninvested. In ordinary times the 
daily receipts may be roughly reckoned to p>ro- 
vide for the day’s demands, but there is the 
possibility of extra requirements, and for these 
a fair provision of cash in hand is necessary. 
In London the cash in hand includes, and 
mostly consists of, the balance rat the Bank of 
England ; wdth countiy bankers the cash .re- 
serve is ■ largely kept on balance ■ with their 
London agents. 


The banking reserve held by the Bank of 
England consists of the bullion and coin in the 
banking department, which is really the ‘ ’ till- 
money ” of the bank itself, and of the notes in 
hand in the same office. As these notes can be 
immediately exchanged at the issue department 
for gold, the reserve is p)ractieally held in gold. 

It is not pjossihle to lay down a proportion 
which the cash reserve should bear to the 
deposits. The experience of the banker can 
alone decide what is necessary or desirable, and 
this experience differs in difierent localities, and 
in difierent classes of business in the same 
locality. The ratio of the reserve of the Bank 
of England has been somewhat reduced in recent 
years. This is much to be regretted in view of 
increased and increasing demands on our market. 


In 1885 it was 


Highest 

Lowest 


52*51 per cent 
32*98 ... 


In 1906 it was 


Average 

/ Highest 
Lowest 

Average 


44*93 per cent 


51*00 per cent 
29*87 


43*55 per cent 


In the same years tlie easli reserve l:!eld by 
the London joint-stock banks liaviiig busi- 
nesses in Loiidon onhq was, both years, 15*3 
per cent of the deposits. Besides the cash 
in hand there is a second line of cash reserve in 
money at call (see Liquid xIssets). In the 
national banking system of the United States 
the proportion of reserve is prescribed by law, 
and must consist of specie, legal tender notes, 
or gold and silver certificates ; the ratio ranging 
from 15 per cent to 25 per cent ; the former 
being for banks in the provinces, who may 
reckon therein their balances with agents in 
the reserve cities (see Barks, National). 

II. W. B. 

RESIDUAL AND WASTE PRODUCTS 
(By-Probucts) may be defined as those 
materials which in the cultivation or manufac- 
ture of any given commodity remain over, and 
which possess or can be brought to possess a 
market value of their owm, apart from the value 
of the article from whose manufacture or in 
connection with whose cultivation they have 
resulted. In this way straw is a residual or by- 
product resulting from the cultivation of grain. 
J. E. Cairnes, Some Leading Prindxjhs of Poliii- 
cal Economy, 1884, p. 128, refers to them as 
“accessory products,” and defines them as com- 
modities which are produced, not separately, 
but as parts of a common industry , and of 
which 'the most obvious examples are mutton , 
. and wool, beef, tallow and hides, gas and coke, 
and the like. 

J. S. Mill, in his chapter on -‘Some Peculiar 
Causes of Yalue,” Principles of Pol, Ecoiu, Toh, 
■ii. ■bk.' iii. ch. xvi., treats of the joint cost of 
production of two such articles, and slimvs how . 
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‘‘tlie outlay is incurred for tiie sake of both 
together, not part for one and part for the 
other” ; that cost of production does not 
determine their prices, and that to determine 
their prices we must ^ ■ revert to a law of value 
anterior to the cost of jiroduction and more 
fundamental — the law of demand and supply. 
The gas may find an easy market, but 
purchasers may not be forthcoming for the coke, 
and vice versa. In this case, the coke being 
lowered in price to force a market will lower 
the w'hole rates of profit on the joint production ; 
it will cease to be remunerative and less gas 
will be produced, whereupon gas prices will 
rise, the stationary condition of the supply of 
coke will clear the market of it and cause a 
demand for more ; the rise in gas and coke will 
attract capital, but, as to supply the demand 
for coke gas must be manufoctured, gas prices 
will fall, and tins time it will be the coke wliich 
has supplied the lion’s share of the profitable 
return on the manufacture.” 

‘‘Equilibrium V- ill he maintained when the 
demand for each article fits so well with the 
demand for the other that the quantity required 
of each is exactly as much as is generated in 
producing the quantity required of the other ” 
(p. 109 ih.). Mill then sums up: “When, 
therefore, two or more commodities have a 
joint cost of production, their natural values 
relatively to each other are those which will 
create a demand for each in the ratio of the 
quantities in which they are sent forth by the 
productive process. ” 

Charles Babbage, in his Economy of Machinery 
cvnd Maimfactnre, London, 4tli ed. 1835, refers 
to waste products, p. 11, par. 9, such as the 
employment of hoofs of horses and cattle, and 
other horny refuse, in the production of the 
prussiate of potash ; and also to the re-nse of 
old iron and old tin -ware. On p. 217, par. 270, 
he writes : “Among the causes which tend to 
the cheap production of any article, and which 
are connected with the employment of addi- 
tional capital, may be mentioned the care which 
is taken to prevent the absolute waste of any 
part of the raw material. An attention to 
this circumstance sometimes causes the union 
of two trades in one factory. . . . An enumera- 
tion of the arts to which the horns of cattle are 
applicable will furnish a striking example of 
this kind of economy. The tanner who has 
purchased the raw hides separates the horns, 
and sells them to the makers of combs and 
lanterns. The horn consists of two parts — an 
outward horny case, and an inward conical 
substance, somewhat intermediate between hair 
and bones. The first process consists in separ- 
ating these two parts. . . . The horny exterior 
is then cut into three portions. . . . The lowest 
of these is made into combs ; the middle of the 
horns forms a substitute for glass in lanterns of 
the commonest kind ; the tip of the horn is 


used by the makers of knife handles, and of 
the tops of whips. . . . The interior or core of 
the horn is boiled down in water. A large 
quantity of fat rises to the surface. This is 
put aside and sold to the makers of yellow soap. 
The liquid itself is used as a kind of glue, and 
is purchased by cloth -dressers for stiffening. 
The insoluble substance which remains behind 
is then sent to the mill, and, being grouiid 
down, is sold to the farmers for manure, as also 
are the comb shavings from the horn.” 

This example will serve as an instance of the 
economic uses of a “ waste product. ” Chief pro- 
ducts and waste products are, however, relative 
terms. What is a waste product to one man 
may be a chief product to another. A. L. 

[P. L. Simmonds, W aste Products a^id Unde- 
veloped Substances, London, 1873 ; see also 
By - Peodijct ; By - Peodtjcts, Theoey of 
Value of ; Peogeess, Influence of, on 
Value; Shoddy.] 

KESIDUAL SPIARE (Wages). A well- 
known American economist, the late E. A,. 
Walkee, has advanced the theory that wages- 
equal the product of industry mmi/s rent, interest, 
and profits, or in other words that “the labourer 
is the residual claimant of the product of 
industry.” Hence he concludes that if the 
total amount of the production of a community 
be increased, the increase ufill go, not to the 
landlords, nor to the capitalists, nor to the 
employing class, but to the labouring class in 
enhanced wages. As a practical illustration 
he points to the western states in America, 
where “employers were paying their labourers - 
by the year, giving the full wages only when 
the crops were harvested or the goods marketed, 
making meanwhile such advances as their means 
allowed, or as were required by the varying 
wants of their workmen.” He allows that in 
England and other settled countries, the practice 
is wholly difierent, and that the labourers fail 
to obtain that share in the product to which, 
according to his theory, they are entitled. But 
he attributes this to imperfect competition, and 
especially to the immobility of labour and its 
consequent failure to find the best market. 
Given perfect and enlightened competition, he- 
holds that the labourers and not the employers 
will receive the residue of the product, and that 
the other shares, no matter how they are actually 
paid, may be regarded as preliminary deductions. 

This theory of wages has its basis in Mr. 
Walker’s theory of profits. He holds that 
profits are akin to rent, that they vary with 
the abilities or other advantages of individual 
employers, and they do not form part of the- 
price of goods. Just as the normal price of 
agi'icultural produce depends on the cost of 
production on those lands which pay no rent, 
so the normal price of manufactured goods 
depends on the cost of production in the hands 
of those employers who earn no profits. More.- 
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skilful and energetic employers make the goods 
-cheaper and sell them at the same price. Hence 
they earn a reward which is due entirely to their 
-o-wn merits, which cannot be confiscated, and 
which inflicts no hardship either on the labourers 
or on the consumers. The only W(xj in which 
these profits can be reduced is by raising all 
round the average skill and ability of the em- 
ploying class generally, so as to diminish the ex- 
ceptional gains of the great captains of industry. 

For this view of profits there is much to be 
said, and it unquestionably accounts for some 
prominent characteristics of modern industry. 

But Mr. Walker has pressed the analogy 
between profits and rent too far. Because rent 
is measured from no -rent land, therefore he 
holds that profits must he measured from a 
“no -profits” class of emplo^mrs. To quote his 
•own words, “no small part of the posts of 
industry and trade are filled by men inade- 
quately qualified, and who, consequently, have 
■a very checkered career and realise for them- 
selves, taking their whole lives together, a 
meagre compensation, so meagre that, for pur- 
poses of scientific reasoning, we may treat it as 
•constituting no profits at all.” But this 
assumption seems to go too far. It is quite 
true that employers sometimes conduct an 
industry at a dead loss, and find their way to 
the bankruptcy court. But it is equally true 
that many people make foolish investments and 
lose both interest and principal. It is equally 
true that some landowners cultivate their ovm 
lands, and lose money every year in the process. 
But these exceptional circumstances cannot and 
■do not affect any permanent theory of interest 
or rent. The minimum rate of interest at any 
time is not nil, but the lowest rate at which 
people can be induced to save. So the basis of 
the theory of rent is not land which is worked 
at a loss, but the land which it is just worth 
wEile to cultivate. The same considerations 
must. apply to industry and trade. The normal 
minimum of the reward of the employing class 
must be that which will just induce men to 
give their time and labour to the work of 
supervision and organisation. And this mini- 
mum is probably one of the most substantial 
shares of the product of industry. If a 
struggling employer has succeeded in carrying 
■on an industry for his lifetime, and during 
that time has supported himself and probably 
brought up a family, it is preposterous to con- 
sider his earnings as nothing at all. What 
those earnings are to be called is another 
matter, Mr. Walker would decline to call 
them profits, because they are not earned by 
any exceptional ability. The employer who 
■earns them belongs to the lowest normal class 
•of employers, the people who conduct an in- 
dustry so as to just pay them and no more. 
The truth is that the earnings of this class 
are wages, what J. S. Mill called “the wages 


of superintendence.” The primary difficiilt 3 ? 
of any theory of wages is the definition of the 
“labouring class.” A man is none the less a 
labourer because he works with his head instead 
of with his hands. And a man is none the less 
a wage-earner because he pays his wages to 
himself instead of receiving them from another. 
The labour of superrision may be done by the 
master himself, or it may be done by a paid 
manager, vrho receives a salary, i.e. wages. 
The work is the same in both cases, and the 
reward is also the same. Thus the true con- 
clusion seems to be that we must eliminate the 
temporary exceptions of production at a loss 
under conditions that cannot last. In the 
normal conduct of industry and trade all 
employers receive the wages of superintendence, 
and the more able receive an extra remuneration 
proportioned to their ability, which may be 
called profits or exceptional profits. The stage 
from which these profits must be reckoned, 
corresponding to the no- rent land, is the stage 
at which employers earn the bare wages of 
superintendence and nothing more. 

If wages be taken in this extended sense, so 
as to include among the labouring class those 
who supervise industry as well as those who 
work with their hands, then Mr. Walker’s 
theory may in the end be accepted, and it may 
be held that wages equal the residue of the 
product of industry, after deducting the rent of 
land, the interest on capital, and the profits of 
exceptional ability in direction. But this 
theory is of little practical use, as it leaves us 
face to face with the great problem of the joresent 
day, that this residue has to be further divided 
between employers and employed, between the 
class who pay their own wages and the class 
who receive their wages from others. 

[F. A. Walker, Pol. Ac., pt. iv., chs. iv. v. and 
vi., and The Wages Question, bk. ii. — Taussig, 
Wages and Oa]yiial (1896). — Bonar, “Eesicliial 
Theory of Distribution,” Marvard Qmrt. Jotirn. 
Eg., October 1891.] n. L. 

KESPONDENTIA BONDS. This form of 
security, now disused through changed condi- 
tions and the immense capital employed, was 
one under which advances were made to the 
captain of a ship on the security of her cargo ; 
respondentia bonds differed, therefore, from 
bottomry bonds, whereby the ship herself is 
pledged as security. (Bottomry, Loan on.) 

The contract of bottomry and respondentia 
seems to have deduced its origin from the 
custom of permitting the master of a ship 
when in a foreign port to hypothecate the ship 
in order to raise money to refit. Such permis- 
sion is implied by the act constituting him 
master, not by common law but by marine law, 
for if the voyage is likely to be defeated for want 
of necessaries, it is better that the master should 
have power to pledge the ship and goods rather 
than the ship be lost or the voyage defeated. 
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The period at which respondentia bonds 
first came into vogue is obscure equally with 
their distinguishing name, but the traders of 
the ancient world, to vdiom the contract of 
insurance was certainly unknown, were perfectly 
acquainted with the contract of bottomiy and 
respondentia. There are evident traces of 
these species of contract in the fragments of 
the famous sea laws of the Rhodians, who used 
to borrow and lend on the hazard of the vo 3 ’age 
for an increased premium. These laws speak 
of advances to the masters of ships who were 
proprietors of one-third of the lading, whether 
for the outward or for the homeward bound 
voyage, or both. Again, if the masters or 
merchants borrowed money for their voyages, 
the goods, freights, ships, and money being free, 
they could not make use of suretyship unless 
there were some aqjparent danger either of the sea 
or of pirates ; and for the money so lent the 
borrowers had to pay naval interest. The 
Romans, who adopted the Rhodian laws, called 
respondentia trajectiUce pecimice, probably be- 
cause money was exported with the object of 
bringing back goods. If the ship were lost, 
the lender lost principal and interest. 

In the middle of the 18th centiuy, respon- 
dentia bonds appear to have been a form of 
security commonly taken by bankers and others 
to cover advances made on ventures to eastern 
j>orts beyond the Cape of Good Hope. As in 
the case of bottomry bonds, and in more remote 
times in the case of Fcenifs Nauticum 
the security of respondentia bonds became the 
medium of a species of marine insurance, and 
even degenerated into gambling, money being 
lent on the mere hazard of the voyage, on the 
condition that the loan should be repaid with 
extraordinary interest in ease the voyage should 
be safely performed. To check this tendency 
it was provided (19 Geo. 11. c. 37, § 55) 
that “all sums of money lent on bottomry or 
respondentia upon ships belonging to His 
Majesty’s subjects, bound to or from the East 
Indies, shall be lent only on the ship or on the 
merchandise or effects on board, or to be taken 
on board, and shall be so expressed in the 
condition of the bond.” 

As the commerce of the country increased 
and insurance became more prevalent, it was 
found necessary to insert in the policy that the 
interest insured was bottomiy or respondentia. 

Lord Stowell, in the case of the Gratitudme, 
decided that the master of a vessel may in a 
foreign port hypothecate the cargo for repairing 
damages absolutely necessary. There is no 
restriction by the law of England as to the 
persons to whom money may be lent on bottomry 
or respondentia, neither is the amount restrained 
by any regulation whatever, except that on 
ships and goods going to the East Indies the 
money lent must not exceed the value of the 
property on which the loan is made. 


Lord Mansfield held that by the custom of 
merchants, respondentia is insured under a 
special denomination, but Kent has also sug- 
gested that the risk is peculiar, as there is 
neither average nor salvage, and a capture does 
not mean a temporary taking only, but one 
that occasions a total loss. If it can be shown 
to be the usage in an\^ particular trade to insure 
these interests under general words, they may 
be recovered under a policy containing such- 
words only. On the ground of such being 
the custom in the East India trade, a captain 
was permitted to recover, at respondentia in- 
terest, money he had laid out for the use of 
the ship under the general words goods, specie, 
and effects on hoard. 

The security given by the bond was on the 
goods and effects carried from England on 
board the ship, and on all other goods and 
effects acquired during the voyage. 

The form of account endorsed on the bond 
was as follows. The Mr. Ebenezer Blackwell 
named was a member of the banking firm of 
Martins and Co. 


Endorsements. 

Respondentia Bond. Jenkins to Blackwell. £3000 
out and home at 32 per cent. Dated SOth November 
1756. Due SOth Julv 1758. 

1756 

Nov. 30. To Money lent on Respondentia £3000 0 0 
To Respondentia on do. from 30tli 
Nov. 1766 to 30th Nov. 1759, 

36 months at £43 p. month . 1728 0 0 


472S 0 0 

To Interest on £4723 from 30.th 
Nov. 1759 to re 22iid May 1760 
the day the ship came to its 
moorings being 5 mo. 22 days 
at 5 p. cent p. aim. . . 112 14 9 

To Do. on Do. from 21 June 1760 
to the 9th July being IS days 
at 5 p. c 11 12 9 

1760 £4852 7 0 

July 9. Reed, in part of the within Bond 1500 0 G 


3352 7 6 

To Intst. on £3228 from 9th July 
1760 to 31 Xber being 5 mo. 22 
days at 5 p. c. p. aim, . . 76 19 4 


£3429 6 10 

Dec. 31. Reed, in further part of the with- 
in Bond 1500 0 0 


£1929 6 10 

To Intst. on £1723 from 31 Xber 
1760 to 1 Jan. 1762 being 12 
months at 5 p. c. . . . 86 8 0 


£2015 14 1 0 

Reed. 5 April 1762 the sum of One thousand and fifty 
eight pounds five shillings and five pence our several 
proportions as under being 10/6 in the £ on the sum of 
£2015 : 14 : 10 the Ballance due on this bond the 1st 
Jany. last ' and for which we have given Receipts to 
Mr. Blackw’ell. 

Martins Stones & Blackwell 
Jos. Freame & Co. 

Jos. Salomons 


1/3 . 
1/6 . 
1/6 . 
1/6 . 
1/6 , 


. £352 15 
. 176 7 
. 176 7 
. 176 7 
. 176 7 


£1058 5 5 , 

[Park, A System of the Law of Marine Insurance^ 1842. 



EESSI— EESTEAINT ON ANTICIPATlUiN 




— Jolin William Smith, Comvenclvuin of Mercantile Jjxvj, 
6tli edition by G. M. Do^Y deswell, 1859. — Marshall, On 
Marine Insurance and Bottomry, 4th edition by William 
Shee, 1S61. — Lowndes, The Law of General Average, 1873. 

— Boyd, The M.erchant Shipping Law, 1876. — Arnould, 
The Law of Marine Insurance, 6th edition, 1SS7. — W. 
Gow, Marine Insurance, 1895.] j. b. ai. 

EESSI, Adeodato. A iirofessor at tlie 
uniyersity of Pavia at tlie beginning of tbe 19tb 
century. 

He VvTote a treatise on economics in four 
volumes, entitled Della economia della specie 
umana; this treatise contains many vague and 
confused ideas, especially in the general j)rinciples 
on which the work is founded. While it is 
neither remarkable for the order of the matter 
— being full of frequent digressions — nor for 
sound logical argument, yet it deserves praise for 
the extent of learning shovm, particularly in the 
part which deals with theory. 

Ptessi makes acute observations on the popula- 
tion question in reference to the theory of pro- 
gression maintained by Malthus. Pie applies the 
doctrine concerning population to the problem of 
charity, maintaining that the growth of population 
must be checked by severe laws on charity ; he 
would also limit the rate of marriage among the 
poor. 

Examining the phenomena of value in a some- 
what confused and indefinite manner, Ees.si follows 
the ideas of Molinari Valeriani, basing value on the 
relation between demand and supply, but he does 
not thoroughly understand Taleriani’s mathe- 
matical formula. j 

He puts forward sound ideas on international 
trade, limiting its importance to the general 
interests of the country, and advocating the widest 
jjossible freedom for trade. 

Eessi makes correct reflections on small and 
lai'ge cultivation, recognising the application of 
the one and the other system to be dependent on 
the conditions of place and the nature of the 
products. He desires that the state should 
create industries to employ workmen thrown out 
of work through the use of machinery. 

He has strong views on finance and the organis- 
ation of the taxes. He opposes the single tax, and 
in the taxation of land and manufactories he 
would exempt that quota which supplies the 
physical minimum necessary for life. 

Dell’ economia della specie umana^ four volumes, 
Pavia, 1817-1820. (See Graziani, Le idee economic 
die degli scrittori einiliani e romagnoU sino al 
184S, Modena, 1893 ; Idem, Storia critica della 
teoria del valore in Italia^ Milan, 1889.) it. e. 

REST, The (Bank op England). The 
^‘rest” of the Bank of England is the name 
given for the difference between the assets and 
the liabilities — m other words, for the amount 
of the undivided profits held by the bank. It 
never, of recent years, is allowed to drop below 
£3,000,000, but immediately before the dis- 
tribution of the dividends on bank -stock, in 
April and October, it sometimes mounts up to 
about £3,800,000. 

The rest was first instituted in 1722, the 
year in which the Bank of England bought 
£200,000 South Sea annuities, two years after 


the bursting of the South Sea Bubble (see 
Bubbles ; South Sea Company). The rest 
has gone through various great fluctuations, 
the largest amount recorded being £8,639,680 
(29th February 1816). Out of this surplus 
profit '‘an addition of 25 per cent was made to 
the capital stock of the proprietors ” in the 
spring of 1816 (Tooke’s History of Prices, vol. 
ii. p. 43). The rest did not long remain at 
this very high figure, which it attained during 
the suspension of specie payments, and it soon 
assumed proportions closely corresponding to 
those existing at the present time. 

[Tooke and Newmarch, History of Prices, 6 
vols. London, 1838-1857. — Francis, History of 
the Bank of England, 2 vols. London, 1847. 
— Marshall’s Digest, London, 1833. — Turner, 
Chronicles of the Bank of England, 1897.] 

EESTITUTIO IN INTEGRUM. Eescission 
of a legal act by the supreme authority of the 
praetor, where it has caused injury to the 
complainant, and there is valid ground, such 
as minority, fraud, or mistake, for reinstating 
a person in his original position. E. A. w. 

EESTRAINT OF TRADE (Law op). In 
early days English law regarded all contracts 
in restraint of trade, that is to say, contracts 
by which a man bound himself not to carry on 
his trade or calling, as contrary to public policy, 
and therefore void. But about three centuries 
ago the rule became established that though a 
contract in general restraint of trade w’as bad, a 
contract in partial restraint might be valid. A 
man, for good consideration, might bind himself 
not to exercise his trade or calling to the prejudice 
of another within certain limits as to time and 
place. Of recent years the courts of equity 
have regarded the common law rule as a mere 
application of a more general principle, namely, 
that the restraint must be reasonable, ha\dng 
regard to the circumstances of the particular 
case, and not opposed to any obvious public 
interest. This principle has now received the 
sanction of the House of Lords, and will govern 
for the future. It was established in the case 
of Maxim v. Nordenfeli, A.C. (1894), 535, 
where a patentee and manufacturer of guns and 
ammunition for war purposes covenanted -with a 
company to which his patents and business had 
been transferred, that he would not for twenty - 
five years engage in any similar business except 
on behalf of the company. This covenant was 
upheld as reasonable for the protection of the 
company. The history of covenants in restraint 
of trade is elaborately traced by Lord Bowen 
in the court below, L.R. 1 Ch. (1893), 651. 

M. D. C. 

. RESTRAINT ON ANTICIPATION. It is 
a general principle of the law that a man 
cannot be deprived of the ius disponendiMy a 
prohibition against alienation contained in the 
instrument under which he takes property. 
But in the case of married women such a 
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restraint can be imposed. After courts of 
equity bad established the right of a married 
woman to hold separate estate, it was found 
that she might under the influence of her 
husband alienate the separate estate, and thereby 
defeat the object for which the estate was 
giyen. In order to prevent this, the courts 
of equity laid down the rule that a married 
woman might he prohibited from anticipation 
the income of her property, e,g. by sale or 
mortgage, so that she had power to deal with 
payments only as they actually became due. 
The restraint only attaches whilst marriage 
lasts, and therefore does not apply to a widow 
during her widowhood, hut it will reattach on 
remarriage. By the Conveyancing Act 1881, 
a court may if it thinks fit, and if it appears to 
the court to be for the benefit of a married 
woman, make an order binding the separate 
estate notwithstanding that she is restrained 
from anticipating. .j. E. c. M. 

RESTRICTIONS ON LABOUR What 
W. S. Jevoks calls “the evolutionist doctrine 
of freedom ” has hardly a simpler or more effec- 
tive illusiiation than the history of restrictions 
on labour. They W’ere implied In the mediaeval 
conception of unquestioned state control, and 
in the despotic theories of the new monarchy, 
and were discouraged simultaneously with the 
growth of philosophical ideas of liberty before 
and after the French revolution ; wRiie the 
movement for the abolition of political and 
religious disabilities in the early part of this 
century found its economic counterpart in the 
views of the Manchester School, whose 
advocacy of unrestricted laissez faire in the 
domain of industry w^as apparently strengthened 
by the imoved advantages of laissez passer in 
the domain of commerce. In the struggle 
betw^'cen state and society, as Yon Plener says, 
the modern industiial society won a rapid 
victory ; but the abuses of the new order 
caused a reaction, in origin not economic but 
moral, which led to a reassertion by economists 
of the necessity of state control, based not on 
the old authority principle, hut off considera- 
tions of general utility (see Administration). 
During the present century “two great dis- 
coveries have been made in the science of 
government : the one is the immense advantage 
of abolishing restrictions upon trade ; the other 
is the absolute necessity of imposing restrictions 
upon labour ” (Duke of Argyll, Reign of Law^ 
London, 1867, 2nd ed. 1884, ch. vii.). The 
Laissez Faire school (g-.-r.) followed Bastiat 
in confusing the art of legislation with the 
science of economics, and consequently misunder- 
standing both. The aim of legislation is not to 
secure the operation of scientific forces-— which 
secures itself — but to provide the conditions 
under which those forces work for human good 
(Marshall, Economics of Industry , London, 1879, 
p. 3). On the one hand, the aspect of a situation ^ 


is seldom purely economic ; on the other, tho 
peculiar nature of economic science makes it im- 
possible for economic interests to conflict with any 
other human interests (Cairnes, Essays in 
Political Economy^ London, 1873, essay vii.). 
The laissez faire view’’ of restrictions on labour 
arose from a misconception of one element of 
economic existence — the human factor — in the 
very region wdiere misconception was most fatal, 
since a man who sells his Labour (^.r.) sells his 
personality for the time being. The supporters 
of the first Factory Act urged philanthropic 
as against economic considerations, hut in 
reality they were better economists than their 
opponents. Liberty in the laissez faire sense 
was not liberty at all. Economic liberty, as 
Levassenr remarks {Les Gorp>orations et la 
Lilerti du Travail, Paris, 1866), demands 
security, individual responsibility, the protec- 
tion of those citizens wdio from the nature of 
the case are not free, and the sufficient educa- 
tion of all ; and experience showed that all 
these conditions w^ere violated when industrial 
competition was unrestrained by the state. 

To repudiate the principle of unrestricted 
liberty is not to invoke that of paternal govern- 
ment. Since the individual may be trusted to 
follow’ Ills own interest, laissez faire is the 
legislator’s best general rule ; since all persons 
are not equally capable of doing so, restrictions 
become necessary in special cases for the protec- 
tion of the weak. It is not always possible to 
w’ait for the operation of natural laws to relieve 
an evil, since economic forces once started on a 
WTong course work with merciless rapidity ; 
but state intervention is not ahvays advisable 
even where individual and public interests are 
undoubtedly opposed. The degradation of 
labour is hastened by mistaken or excessive as 
much as by defective legislation. Every restric- 
tion destroys some good while removing evil ; 
and its full effects are not at once perceptible, 
Jevons, therefore, advocates experimental legis- 
lation in limited areas. Experience is the 
legislator’s sole guide, and in estimating the 
value of a restriction, time, place, history, and 
natural characteristics must he considered. A 
regulation destructive of freedom in an ad- 
vanced civilisation may he its safeguard in a 
ruder state of society : for instance, the advan- 
tages of free contract in England are no argu- 
ment against forced apprenticeship in South 
Africa. Definite conclusions as to restrictions 
on labour are forbidden alike by the empirical 
character of the legislative art, and by the 
elastic and progressive nature of the economic 
science. Restraint must stop short of the point 
where it produces instead of protecting weak- 
ness. It must not handicap the weaker against 
the stronger, nor dimmish that responsibility 
for the conduct of life which forms an import- 
ant part of national education, nor interfere 
1 with the certain good of freedom in order to 
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prevent evils merely iiypothetical. Class legis- 
lations, like tlie Statutes of Labourers of Edward 
III. and the Parish Settlements Act of Charles 
11. , are false in principle, and disastrous if put 
into practice. 

Restrictions may be imposed by the state, or 
voluntarily adopted. Direct restrictions were 
made necessary in the interest of the labouring 
class by the abuses of the large industrial 
establishments which arose on the introduction 
of machinery. Factory Acts (q.v.) were, 
however, in no sense class legislation ; and, in 
fact, protect the better sort of employer against 
the competition of more unscrupulous rivals. 
Interference -with individual liberty, or, as 
regards children, with the foiivid qMestas, was 
in this case justified on both scientific and 
practical grounds. Danger from the competi- 
tion of unrestricted foreign industries was urged 
against the acts ; but, apart from the fact that 
factory legislation in England -was gradually 
followed by similar, and, in some cases, more 
complete legislation abroad, the ultimate results 
of reform were not disadvantageous to the 
employers (see Von Plener, En>glish Factory 
Legislation, English translation, London, 1873, 
p. 92 ; Tooke, History of Prices, London, 1857, 
vol. vi., appendix viii. p. 519). Of the various 
kinds of restrictions, (1) limitations on the 
labour hours of children and young persons, 
for reasons of health, and, in the former case, of 
education, are now recognised as necessary both 
by economists and legislators (see Children’s 
Labour). (2) Similar restrictions in the case of 
men cannot be discom'aged on the principle of 
liberty, since an individual workman in a large 
industrial establishment is often not entirely a 
free agent ; and the state has already conceded 
the principle of protective legislation for men, 
in the laws forbidding Truck payments and 
enforcing the fencing of machinery. Fawcett 
opposed the nine hours bill as encouraging the 
growing tendency of workmen to rely on state 
intervention {Speeches on some Gurrent Political 
Questions, London, 1873). Roscher thinks 
limitation of hours advisable only where the 
labouring class is not in a condition to defend 
itself by combination ; he points out that, in 
any case, the “normal day” would require to 
be of different length in different trades. 
(3) As to the labour of women, opinions differ. 
The iegislatoe recognises a distinction in 
restricting their labour hours and in forbidding 
their work in mines and collieries. Some eco- 
nomists, like J. S. Mill {Prinmples of Political 
Economy, popular edition, London,. 1880, p. 
579) and Fawcett {loc, cit.), protest against 
restrictions based on sex ; others, not contra- 
dicting them in principle, advise restrictions 
on the ground of expediency. Roscher remarks 
that the question must be decided according to 
each case : it would be unfair if regulations, due 
possibly to jealousy, should deprive a "widow, 


for instance, of the means of bringing ii}) her 
children. Jevons advocates further restrictions 
in the case of married women, but admits the 
difficulty of legislative interference at ju'esent 
(see Female Labour). Two species of industry 
demand particular notice. (4) The labour of 
shop assistants was until lately left free from 
restriction, as belonging to the sphere of trade ; 
but the distinction is often purely artificial. 
Jevons, miting before the Shop Hours Acts, 
showed that for effective reform in this respect 
state intervention was necessaiy, and practic- 
able. In view of possible disadvantage to the 
public, especially the working-class public, he 
suggested experimental legislation. (5) In 
agiicnltural labour legislation has been found 
necessary to break up the system of public 
gangs, and to secure the education of children, 
(see Gangs, Agricultural ; Government 
Regulation of Industry). 

Restrictions which begin vith being volun- 
tary become occasionally in course of time 
sanctioned, enforced, or prohibited by the state. 
Their character is necessarily greatly modified 
under these circumstances. The influence of 
the state is traceable in all three directions with 
regard to the most ancient and important of 
them, the Gild or Trade Union. So long as 
the state refrains from protective restrictions 
on the gi-ound that men can make their own 
terms, it cannot justly refuse to labourers the 
right of combination which is often their only 
means of doing so (MUulloch, Treatise on the 
Pate of IFages, London, 1868, ch. vii) ; 
further, since common trade interest is one of 
the strongest of social bonds, prohibition usually 
results in the transformation of a trade union 
into an indnstiial conspiracy. On the other 
hand, to enforce the trade union on the public, 
as was the object of the English Statute of 
Apprentices in 1562, is to establish a monopoly 
with its attendant evils. The remarks of Say 
{Cours Complet cCficon. Poh, Paris, 1852, pt. 
iv. ch. viii. ix. x.) and of Smith (Wealth of 
Nations, bk. i. ch. x. pt. ii.) apply to the gild 
in its later, not in its earlier or free form. 
The objects of trade union restrictions are 
various. Attempts to limit the number of 
workmen in a trade, as checking the mobility 
.of labour, are condemned by Howell (Conflicts 
of Capital and Labour, London, 1890, ch. v,), 
"who, however, shows that in general there is 
little practical difficulty in entering a trade 
union. Regulations with a view to securing 
efficient workmanship existed in the gilds, as 
in the modern incorporated professions ; here 
the trade unions have as yet shown little 
activity. In legislation on the methods of 
industry the efforts of trade unions, like those 
of governments, have usually been misdirected 
(Walker, Wages Question, p. 406) ; Howell 
thinks they have been slandered in this respect. 
The objections formerly urged against Strikes 
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were based on the exploded doctrine of the 
IYages Ftjkd Economists now regard 

them as inevitable in the present position 
of employer and labourer ; the state neither 
forbids nor protects this species of contract. 
The survival of Apprenticeship (q-v,) in 
England is due chiefly to the trade union ; 
the state no longer imposes any restrictions 
as to number, nor, except in the case of the 
medical and legal professions, as to time. 
Smith (Zoc. cit.) advised the abolition of ap- 
prenticeship as producing neither industry nor 
efficiency. Jevons follows him, and would have 
restrictions placed on the power which, under 
the common law, parents still possess of binding 
their children as apprentices. Roscher, after - 
describing the evils of the German system, 
suggests as remedies written contracts, trial 
periods, and the extension of the examination 
system. Like Carlyle (Past and Present^ 
London, 1S72, bk, iv. ch. v.), he maintains 
the moral and economic necessity of permanent 
contracts between workman and employer, but 
doubts whether anything is to be gained by 
state regulation. He advises a system of 
Arbeitsbiicher as likely to promote the desired 
condition of mutual appreciation and com- 
prehension. 

[See Roscher, System der Volkswirthschaft^ 
Stuttgart, 1880-81, vol. iii, §§ 147-154, — Jevons, 
The State in Relation to Labotcr^ London, 1882 ; 
and Walker, The Wages Question^ London, 1891, 
passim. Levasseur’s essay, quoted above, is part 
of Thevenin’s Cours d'Econ. Industrielle. The 
historical aspect of restrictions is well given by 
Brentano, The Relation of Labour to the Laio of 
To-Day, English translation, London and New 
York, 1891. On labour legislation see Howell, 
Bandy Book of the LaLonr Laws, London, 1895. — 
Horner, On the Employment of Children in 
Factories, London, 1840. — Senior, Letters on the 
Factm'y Act, London, 1837. — Marx, Capital, 
English translation, London, 1887, ch. xv.-xvii. 
On gilds and trade unions see Brentano, prelimin- 
ary essay in Toulmin, English Gilds, London, 
1870. — Fav/cett, The Economic Position of the 
British Labourer, Cambridge and London, 1865 ; 
and Manual of Political Economy, Cambridge 
and London, 1865, bk. ii. ch. ix,, illustrates the 
wages fund theory. See also Thornton, On 
Labour, London, 1869, bk. iii. ch. iii., iv.] 

RESTRICTIONS ON TRADE. See^RADE. 

RESUMPTION (IK U.S.A.) (the ^ in this 
paper converted as 5=:£1) refers to the re- 
sumption of specie payments or redeemability 
of the legal tender notes, commonly known as 
greenbacks, by the United States government 
on 1st January 1879, These notes were 
issued by act of congi’ess, dated 25th February 
1S62, to the amount of $150,000,000, 
(£30,000,000). On 11th July 1862 a second 
issue vras authorised to the same amount, and 
on 3rd March 1863 a third issue, making 
$450,000,000 in all (£90,000,000). These 


notes were at fli’st fundable into government 
bonds, but in July 1863 that privilege was 
withdrawn. The notes depreciated ; in 1862 
they were worth only 86 cents, in 1863 only 
76 cents, and at one time in 1864 they 
sank as low as 38 cents. Before the end of 
the war, congress became alarmed at the de- 
preciation, and on 30th June 1864 passed a 
resolution that “the total amount of United 
States notes issued or to he issued should not 
exceed $400,000,000 (£80,000,000), and such 
sum not exceeding $50,000,000 (£10,000,000), 
as may be temporarily required for redemption 
of temporary loans.” On the conclusion of 
the %var, Secretary of the Treasury MUulloch, 
in his report (4th December 1865), recommended 
“the steady and persistent retirement of the 
legal- tender notes until we should get back to 
specie basis,” and in his report for 1866 the 
secretary expressed the opinion “that specie 
payments may be resumed and ought to be 
resumed as early as the first day of July 
1868.” Congress did indeed authorise the 
secretary (12th March 1866) to exchange 
notes for bonds, hut not more than $10,000,000 
(£2,000,000) a month for the first six months 
and thereafter not more than $4,000,000 
(£800,000) in any one month. But the retire- 
ment of these notes was counterbalanced by 
the issue of national bank notes, and the 
premium on specie remained about the same. 
Owing to the outcry about “contraction” of 
the currency, congress in January 1868 
stopped further redemption. At that time 
there were about $356,000,000 (£71,200,000) 
of the notes outstanding. The next secretary 
(Boutwell) agreed with congress that the true 
policy was to wait for the country to “grow 
up ” to the present volume of ciuTency, believing 
that then the premium on gold would dis- 
appear, and specie payments might be resumed 
(Report, 1872, p. xxii,). The maximum fixed 
by lawremainedat$400, 000, 000 (£80, 000, 000), 
although the amount actually outstanding was 
only $356,000,000 (£71,200,000) or less. 
During the panic of 1873 the amount was 
increased to $382,979,815 (£76,596,963) by 
Secretary Richardson, who bought bonds in 
order to relieve the money market. An act 
of 20th June 1874 provided that “the amount 
of United States notes outstanding and to be 
used as part of the circulating medium shall not 
exceed the sum of$3S2,000,000 (£76,400,000), 
which said sum shall appear in each monthly 
statement of the public debt, and no part thereof 
shall be held or used as a reserve. ” 

Finally an act of 14th January 1875, knovTi 
as the Resumption Act, required the secretary 
of the treasury, on and after 1st January 
1879, to redeem in coin the legal-tender notes 
on their presentation at the office of the 
assistant ti'easurer in the city of New York, in 
sums of notlessthan$50 (£10). Toaccompiish 
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tMs, the same act authorised an increase of the 
circulation of national banks, but required the 
secretary of the treasury to retire legal-tender 
notes, to an amount equal to 80 per cent of 
the national bank notes thereafter issued, until 
the amount of such legal-tender notes outstand- 
ing should be $300,000,000 (£60,000,000) and 
no more. This portion of the act was repealed 
in 187S, but the amount of notes outstanding 
had been reduced to|346,681,016(£69,336,203) 
at which sum it has since remained. Still 
further, the secretary was authorised ‘‘to use 
any surplus revenue from time to time in the 
treasuiy not otherwise appropriated, and to 
issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par 
in coin, any of the 5, 4'|-, and 4 per cent 
bonds authorised by the act of 1870.” The 
secretary sold bonds and accumulated a reserve 
of $135,000,000 (£27,000,000) of gold coin 
and bullion, or about 40 per cent of the out- 
standing notes. The banks of the country 
aided the government, holding at the date of 
resumption more than one- third of the out- 
standing notes, but none were presented by 
them for redemption. The people had con- 
lidence in the government and preferred the 
paper money. There was, therefore, no 
demand for payment of the notes, and the 
gold reserve increased more than $36,000,000 
(£7,200,000) in the ten months succeeding re- 
sumption. The act of 1875 is continuous in 
its operation, and has since been made use of to 
replenish the gold reserve depleted by the panic 
of 1893 and the fear of free coinage of silver. 

[Reports of Sec. of Treasury. John Jay Knox, 
United States Notes, N.Y., 1884.] E. M.-s. 

RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. See Sns- 
PE]s"sioH OF Specie Payments. 

RETAIL AND WHOLESALE. Eetail deriva- 
tively means to cut up again (Fr. retailler, comp. 
et gros et en detail). It is generally used now 
in opposition to wholesale to express the act of 
selling commodities in small quantity, especially 
at shops or stalls. Originally the term meant 
something more than this, it conveyed the mean- 
ing that the phrase “retailing a story” does 
still ; namely providing it at second-hand ; but 
this implication seems practically obsolete at 
present, except in the above connection. A 
retail trader is consequently a purveyor of goods 
on a small scale, nothing more. The significa- 
tion of wholesale is wider. It means dealing in 
the gi’oss, or on a large scale, both as to buying 
and selling; in which former respect therefore 
it difiers from the complementary term. 

The Factory Act of 1883 (46 & 47 Tict. c. 
53) contains a legal definition of retail in con- 
nection with the special occupation of talcing. 
Section 18 enacts — “The expression ‘retail 
bakehouse ’ means any bakehouse or place, the 
bread, biscuits, or confectionery baked in which 


are not sold wholesale, but by retail in some 
shop or place occupied together with such bake- 
house, which is not a factory within the meaning 
of the act of 1878,” This appears to be the 
only statutory definition of either term. 

E. w. c. T. 

RETALIATION. The idea of retaliation 
assumes that, in Bismarck’s words, “Trade 
between nations is to the advantage of one 
party over another ” (Y^eec/i, 2nd May 1879), 
and therefore one nation benefits its own by 
hurting another nation’s trade. When Europe 
formed itself into nations this idea was almost 
universal. Bacon’s “ Quid quid alicubi adjici- 
tur alibi detrahitur,” Montaigne’s “ Le proufict 
de Fun est le dommage de I’autre,” DeLaunay’s 
“ Quand on agit centre I’etranger on agit pour 
la nation,” were maxims to which the most 
enlightened writers (like Geotius) only dis- 
covered exceptions ; until Tucker (1747), 
Hume (1752), Quesnay (1756), and Justi 
(1759), and finally A. Smith (1776), reversed 
their maxims, so that the only question which 
modern economists ask is : are retaliatory 
tariffs compatible with the undoubted truth that 
trade is mutual gain ? Most nations answer 
this question in the affirmative, and the Swiss 
referendum (18th Oct. 1891) sanctioned the 
worst retaliatory tariff. Since 1860 France 
has had a double tariff on imports, and the 
maximum, which, since 1892, has been used 
for no other purpose than as a threat to extort 
concessions for French exports, is usually 41 per 
cent higher than the minimum ; nor -will she, 
since 1892, bind herself to the minimum tariff 
for more than a year. Germany in 1879 con- 
ferred on the executive, subject to confirmation 
by the legislative, power to add 50 per cent to 
tariffs on imports, and this w’as increased to 
100 per cent in 1895. An act of 1828 
authorised the U.S. executive to remit dis- 
criminating duties on proof of “reciprocal 
exemptions” ; and the McKinley tariff* (U.S. A., 
1890) enabled the executive to impose duties 
on the then free breakfast -table, a provision 
borrowed by the Dingley tariff (1897), and 
copied by Germany in 1895. Every nation 
— except England — arms itself in one or 
all of these ways, and uses its arms if its 
exports are subjected to disadvantages. Lord 
Salisbury has often {Times, 12th Oct. 1881 ; 
11th March 1897) expressed a wish that he 
might wield these weapons with regard to 
luxuries, even although their use would prove 
protective. Colonel Torrens held similar 
views some sixty years ago. No one will deny 
nowadays that in sur-taxing imports we dwarf 
or destroy not only that trade, but also the 
export trade which buys the imports, unless the 
consumer or producer submit to be sur-taxed ; 
that is to say, in any case retaliation must be 
double-edged. The only questions are : (1) 
Which edge is sharpest? Can we injure others 
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more than ourselves ? (2) Is it worth while to 
maim ourselves temporarily in order to secure 
lasting health 1 

(1) Ricaedo said, “every restriction which 
we put upon the production of our neighbours 
reacts with a double force upon our own 
(Hansard, vol. Ixviii. p. 902) ; and Fawcett 
wrote as though a tax on the consumer were 
the inevitable ” effect of an import duty 
(p. 57); but as Sidgwuck and Nicholson point 
out, there may be cases where the producer 
reaps economic “rent,"’ and cannot do better 
than sacrifice his “rent” in order to keep the 
old customer. But in the absence of concrete 
instances it would be folly to act on the 
suj)position that these cases exist. Again, as 
£100 means more to the poor than £200 to the 
rich, so doubtless the old policy of England 
tov/ards Ireland hurt the latter most. But it 
is not against poor countries that this weapon 
IS asked for. As for rich countries, Fawcett 
and Farrer have proved that we are net ex- 
porters of manufactures to the United States 
and Germany, so that in case 'we might be 
tempted to retaliate by sur-taxing their manu- 
factures, our exports would be likely to suffer 
most ; and in any case our customs’ arrange- 
ments woiild have to be more complicated and 
expensive if we treated each country differ- 
entially ; and retaliation would generally in- 
volve protection unless supplemented by an 
excise -tax, for wdiich we have not got the 
machinery. Finally, when the state depidves 
a trader of his customers, that is the same thing 
as confiscating his good-will ; and trade can- 
not thrive where confiscations often occur. 

(2) Retaliation is by no means an invariable 
prelude to peace. The commercial ti’eaties 
which make for free-trade, namely the Anglo- 
French of 1860, and Caprivi’s treaties with 
Austria - Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Belgium (1891-1903), were concluded mthout 
retaliatory threats or acts. It is true that 
the Russo - German, Franco - S\viss, Spanish - 
German commercial wars of 1893 et seq. led to 
treaties in 1894, 1895, and 1896 respectively, 
but at what a cost : Germany, France, and 
Spain hit as hard as their laws allowed them ; 
and Switzerland laid 190 per cent duties on to 
imports from France, thereby creating tempor- 
arily protected industries which it does not 
like to destroy; indeed, it would seem that 
a strong reaction towards protection is the 
necessary result of a war of tariffs carried on 
on this scale. Further, the United States 
and Canada have fought since 1865 without 
being nearer peace. Retaliation is clearly a 
curse which comes home to roost ; the indirect 
blessings it proposes are sometimes never 
secured at all, or if secured entail too great 
sacrifices. The diplomatic argument in its 
favour belongs, as A. Smith wrote, “not to 
the science of a legislator,” but “ to the skill 


of that insidious and crafty animal vulgarly 
called a statesman or politician.” It is as 
dust when weighed in the balance against, for 
instance, the argument against protection. 

[Lord Farrer, Free Trade versus Fair Trade 
(1882) pt, ii. — Fetaliation and Commercial 
Federation (1892). — H. Fawcett, Free Trade and 
Protection (4th ed. 1881). — Prof. Lexis in 
Handworterbuch der Staats-unssenscliaften (1892), 
Supplement (1895), s.v. “ Handels - Politik.” — 
J. S. Nicholson in Britannic Confederation^ ed. 
A. S. White (1892), ch. iv. — H. Sidgwick, 
Principles of Political Economy, 2nd ed. (1887), 
iii. 5- — A. Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 2. — 
Statzctes of the Realm, (fob ed.) 7 Henry YII. 
c. 7 (earliest English retaliatory duty). — F. W. 
Taussig, “The McKinley Tariff Act,” in Economic 
Journal (1891), p. 326. — “The U.S. Tariff Act 
of 1897.” in Econ. Jozir. (1897), p. 592.— M. 
Zahlet, “La Question Franco-Suisse,” in Joumial 
des Economistes (1895), p. 232 (see Recipbocity. j 

j. D. E. 

RETENUE. In old French financial lan- 
guage, the stoppage of the payment of a part of 
a salary, pension, or annuity, due by the state. 
In times of distress, such retenues were a 
favourite expedient of the French governments 
before the revolution of 1789. In modern 
times, it is also applied to the legal percentage 
kept back on the salary of officials towards a 
pension, when they leave the public service, 
either by superannuation or any other lawful 
cause. E. ca. 

RETIRE A BILL. To withdraw from circu- 
lation before maturity. r. w. b. 

• REVENUE, Public. See Fikances, Public. 

REYIYAL, Trade. “Revival of trade” 
is a phrase much employed colloquially in 
market reports and newspaper comments on the 
condition of industry and commerce. It has a 
correlative teim, namely, depression of trade, 
and both expressions are frequently employed 
without much thought as to their meaning. 
In any case both phrases require explanation 
when used, for though it is quite true that, as 
a general rule, the majority of trades “revive ” 
or become “depressed” together, it often 
happens that some one more of less important 
trade is an exception owing to a special cause. 
The term hardly admits of accurate and scientific 
definition, but certain signs which accompany 
re^dval of trade may be mentioned. Among 
these are increasing clearing-house returns, 
increasing railway and telegraph receipts, more 
activity in the markets for wholesale com- 
modities, expansion of the leading branches of 
the imperial revenue, especially customs, excise, 
and stamps. Income tax is not so good a 
measure of trade revival as might be supposed, 
for it does not respond promptly to the 
movement, because increased revenues do not 
as a rule accrue to those engaged in industry 
until the trade expansion has been going on 
for some little time, a fact which was recognised 
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by the provision of the law allowing business 
men to take the average of the preceding three 
years as the basis for their assessment to 
income tax — rescinded Mr. Asquith when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his budget 
arrangements; 1907. In like manner the 
income tax receipts often continue to come in 
well some time after trade has begun to grow 
slack, that is, when the volume of commercial 
trausactions has begun to decrease. ISTo 
one of these statistical statements alone can 
be regarded as affording a sign of expansion 
or contraction in trade, but when several of 
them are present at once they supply a strong 
presumption that a movement is taking place. 

Very often when a “revival” or “depres- 
sion” of trade is discussed in the newspapers 
the writer is thinking too much of some specific 
trade whose condition at that time has been 
thrust on his attention, sometimes by accident, 
sometimes by persons who are interested for 
the moment in creating an impression that 
the situation is hopeful or unpromising in then- 
department. Most business men, when they talk 
of trade being “bad,” mean their ovm trade. 

[See J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ.^ bk. iii. chs. xii., xiv. 
— Arthur Ellis, Market Fluctuations.'] w. h. 

REVOLUTIOlSr, French (Economic Aspects 
of). The French revolution — the most typical 
revolution of modern Europe — involved a 
number of economic experiments, which we may 
conveniently classify into (1) destructive ; (2) 
confiscatory ; (3) reconstructive ; (4) monetary. | 
Under the head of (1) it is necessary to indicate 
some of the social conditions of France before | 
the August of 1789. IVe shall then realise 
how completely the work of the following 
months transformed a mediteval into a modern 
industrial system. 

1. Among the economic aspects of 18th- j 
century France we may notice {a) a half-decayed 
feudal system ; (b) a newly-established central- 
ised autocracy, with a somewhat elaborate 
organisation of iiidustiy, built up chiefly by 
Colbert within a century, but already faUiug 
to pieces. ; 

{a) In theory feudalism was based on re- 
ciprocal services. Privileges were granted to 
nobles and clergy in return for services rendered. 
But by the 18 th century the privileges 
alone remained, whilst the services had ceased 
to be rendered. The nobles were no longer 
the administrators of districts. They were, 
for the most part, courtiers living on their 
privileges, and rendering no services to the 
community. Clerical privileges had similarly 
become mere abuses. Immense endowments 
were enjoyed by dignitaries who practically 
discharged no useful functions, 

(&) The centralised organisation of industry 
had been partly the result of political circum- 
stances, of the wars vith England, and the 
need of national unity. But the royal power, 


thus built up, had tried to direct industry into 
channels that should be advantageous to the 
king, and to the classes that possessed political 
influence. The economic results were (a) an 
exceptionally unequal distribution of wealth, 
partly due to the exemptions from taxation, 
enjoyed by the privileged classes, partly to 
the opportunities enjoyed by the latter for 
extorting wealth and unpaid labour from the 
poor ; (/3) a general depression of trade and 
manufactures, dua partly to barriei-s that 
hindered the free passage of goods and labour 
from one district to another, partly to mono- 
polies enjoyed by corporations, partly to, often 
well-meant, regulations as to how various 
industries were to he conducted, and even as 
to the prices at which certain commodities, 
especially bread, were to be sold. Tbe burden 
of a heavy taxation to defray the expenses of 
long wars, and support the extravagance of the 
government, was aggravated by the absurd and 
unequal ways in which it was levied. The 
economic movement, which we associate with 
Adam Smith, involved an indictment of the 
whole industrial system in France, and more 
especially of the restraints on trade. The 
famous phrase, laissez-faire, meant originally, 
“Let men make what they jfiease, how they 
please”; and laissez-aller meant, “Let them 
move from place to place according to the 
demand for their labour or their commodities, 
without the hindrances of barriers and internal 
customs, of the restrictions of the feudal system, 
and rules laid down by a paternal government. ” 

The economists practically triumphed on 
4th August 1789, the St. Bartholomew of 
abuses. For among the abuses swept away 
by the national assembly, restrictions on ti’ade 
and feudal obligations were prominent. That 
these restrictions and privileges were injurious 
is pretty generally admitted. It inaj? he 
questioned, however, whether their gradual 
removal would not have been more expedient. 
So sudden a change was the cause of a vast 
dislocation of industry, and the industrial 
condition of France, though rendered less 
irrational, was little, if at all, improved. 
Moreover, with the abuses, many institutions 
were swept away which contained potentialities 
of useful development. Thus the schools were 
broken up, and 200,000 children dispersed. 
Many corporations, such as almshouses and 
hospitals, were demolished, because the revolu- 
tionists were too impatient to attempt their 
reformation. With the destruction of the old 
provinces, local patriotism was also to some 
extent destroyed. 

2. This brings us to the cmifiscaiory measures 
of the revolution, of which we may say, gener- 
ally speaking, that, however necessary or 
justifiable some of them may have been, they 
tended to aggravate disorder, to drive capital 
abroad, and to discourage industrial enterprise. 
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These confiscatory measures may be divided into ! 
(a) those dealing with the church ; (6) those 
directed against emigrants and other enemies 
of the revolution ; (c) those directed against 
the rich, simply because they "were rich ; and 
(d) those prompted by the necessities of the 
government, or the need of pacifying hungry 
mobs. 

Many of the confiscatory measures fall, how- 
ever, under several of these heads. Thus the 
partial disendowment of the church (1789-1790) 
was due partly to hostility towards the clergy, 
partly to a desire to diminish the inequalities 
in clerical incomes, partly to the ingent need 
of money to choke the deficit. 

The issues of inconvertible paper were mainly 
prompted by financial needs, but the special form 
of the issues (the Assignat) must be connected 
with the desire to increase the number of small 
proprietors, and this again grew partly out of 
the passion for equality, and partly from the 
desire to build up a strong class directly inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the revolutionary 
settlement. 

The heavy taxation of the rich must similarly 
be connected partly with the passion for 
equality, partly with the attitude of the 
propertied classes to the revolution, and partly 
with financial exigencies. The question how 
far such special taxation may justifiably he 
carried is one of the most difficult in economics, 
but it is certain that the National Convention 
carried the principle far beyond the bounds of 
expediency or justice. In so doing much 
injury Avas inflicted, even on the poor. The 
demand for the skill of those whose occupation 
had been to minister to the comforts and 
luxuries of the rich was almost annihilated. 
Many skilled labourers sank to the ranks of 
the unskilled ; others became beggars and 
thieves. 

3. The attempts of the dominant revolution- 
ists to reconstruct the social system were very 
varied and compUcated. Originally the revolu- 
tionary party included Individualists like Count 
Mirabeau, and socialists like Robespierre ; 
and though the former were soon swept aside, 
the policy of the government varied continually 
according to the degree of socialism professed 
by its members, 

(a) One of the most important and disastrous 
of the economic experiments of the convention 
was the attempt to fix a maximum beyond 
which the prices of the necessaries of life might 
not go. Irregular and partial efforts in this 
direction had been made even before the revolu- 
tionary days, as when the govemment subsidised 
the Paris bakers in times of dearth. In 1790 
Ave find local authorities, and sometimes mere 
mobs of rioters, insisting on a maximum for 
bread, and sometimes also for meat and other 
commodities. In 1793, oAving to the extensive 
issues of assignats, and to the diminished pro- 


duction consequent upon the interriiptions of 
industry and the general disorder, prices rose 
Avith alarming rapidity. In April and May 
the convention passed decrees establishing a 
maximum for grain. At a later time the 
principle Avas extended to meat, fuel, clothing, 
vegetables, tobacco, beer, and other articles, 
including even many kinds of raw materials. 
Stringent measures Avere adopted in order to 
enforce the lavq and to prevent evasions by 
private sales, or by accumulating supplies. 
But these attempts had only a partial success, 
though a laAA^ Avas actually passed to punish 
Avith death all Avho possessed supplies of these 
commodities, and Avould not ofler them for 
public sale at the legal price. In spite, how- 
ever, of all evasions, the laAV brought agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce almost to a stand- 
still. Farmers and peasants soon produced 
little more than sufficed for their OAvn private 
consumption. Hardly anything AA^as produced 
for purposes of sale. Many crops remained 
unharvested ; factories AA^ere closed ; fishermen 
refused to go to sea. People would not AA'ork 
if they saAv no chance of getting remunerative 
prices for their produce. Many people were 
imprisoned for the crime of refusing to pursue 
trades in AAffiich they Avere not alloAved to make 
profits, or of selling at prices Avhich purchasers 
were glad to pay, but AAdrich were often 200 
per cent above the legal maximum. I'rightfiil 
distress folloAA’ed, especially in cities and un- 
fruitful regions, where people could not produce 
sufficient food supplies for their OAvn support. 
Many AA^ere crushed to death in the scramble 
at the bakers’ shops ; many, especially of the 
children, Avere literally starved. After the fall 
of Robespierre (July 1794) the laAV AA^as openly 
broken. Fortunately it had neglected to take 
cognisance of live cattle and sheep, and con- 
sequently, though there was a dearth of bread, 
meat became tolerably plentiful, Avhen it could 
be sold at a fair price. Agriculture and manu- 
factures began to revive, especially after the 
maximum law had been formally repealed 
(December 1794). 

(5) Another attempt of the socialistic revolu- 
tionists was to secure employment for all AAdio 
AA’ished to work. Here again the revolution 
Avas in some respects only folloAAung the example 
of the ancien regime, under AA'hich iinremiinera- 
tive Avork had often been started for the benefit 
of the indigent of Paris. The revolution, how- 
ever, carried this principle much farther. As 
early as 1789 there AA^ere 12,000 men in Paris 
employed on useless levelling, at a payment of 
9d. a day. In 1793 the '‘right to labour” 
was formally affirmed by the convention, but 
no general attempt Avas made to secure it ; 
though in Paris, and some other places, employ- 
ment Avas artificially created. Some temporary 
relief AA^as thus given, but the 'oltimate efibci 
AAns to aggravate the general misery. 
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(c) Of tlie effects of the revolution on the 
distrihution of land, we may speak very briefly. 
It is a complete delusion to suppose that the 
revolution either created or even extended the 
system of Peasant Peotiuetohs in Prance. 
In 1815, as in 1788, about 14,000,000 hectares, 
or somewhat less than one- third of the agricul- 
tural land of Prance, was owned by small 
proprietors. Nor did the revolution produce 
or encourage the excessive subdivision of land 
on the system of small farming. Arthur 
Young asserts that he saw many properties 
of 10 roods ; and Tuegot complained, long 
before the revolution, that farms only just 
capable of supporting one family were divided 
up, at the owner's death, among five or six 
children. The part the revolution played in 
this matter w^as as follows, (a) It practically 
called into existence a class of medium-sized 
properties, such as 'ivere scarcely known in 
most parts of France under the ancien regime^ 
The confiscated lands of the emigres, ■ of the 
suspects, of the church, and other corpora- 
tions, were almost entirely purchased by the 
hoicrgeois class. The peasants were, in most 
cases, far too poor to buy even the smallest 
plots of land. But, in 1831, 700,000 moderate- 
sized properties existed, averaging 140 hectares 
each. In this, as in many other respects, it 
was the middle classes, rather than the poor, 
who gained by the revolution. (,3) The re- 
volution promoted an improved system of 
tillage by abolishing feudal and ecclesiastical 
dues, forced laboui’, inland duties, and many 
other obsolete or oppressive institutions. 
Quesnay calculated that, in 1750, one-fourth 
of the arable land of France lay uncultivated. 
This was largely due to want of capital. 
Arthur Young estimates the average capital per 
acre on French farms to have been only one-sixth 
of what it was in England at the same time. 
To this want of capital we may add W'ant of know- 
ledge, and, above all, the absence of motive for 
industry. The metayer (see Mj^tayage) in 
particular, knew that half of anj^ increase in 
produce would go at once to the landlord, and 
that the rest would probably be taken from 
him, legally or illegally, by tax-gatherer or 
noble. The small proprietor and the metayer 
alike were released by the reforms that began 
on 4th August 1789, from burdens that made 
their positions almost intolerable, and deprived 
them of almost all motive for energy. Ac- 
cordingly, though the revolution did not 
increase the amount of land owned by the 
peasantry, it did considerably improve the 
lot of those who survived the terrible sufferings 
of the days of the Terror and the reaction. 

{d) It is scarcely necessary to speak of the 
attempts made under Robespierre to carry out 
Rousseau’s idea that digging the earth is con- 
ducive to virtue. A certain number of pleasure- 
gi‘cunds were converted into potato-fields ; but 


the declared policy of the triumvirate, to cut 
up France into a number of small estates, was 
never practically attempted. 

On the same principle, we need not dwell 
on the various attempts made by the revolu- 
tionists to extend the agency of the state into 
the field of industry. These were mostly of 
so crude a sort that their failure throws scarcely 
any light on the very important question as 
to the limits of expedient state interference 
with free enterprise, or state management of 
industrial operations. Some of these attempts 
may have been justified by the critical position 
of France, or by the miseries of a transition 
period, especially when that transition is 
brought about by violence. 

4. The currency experiments of the French 
revolution provide the most striking historical 
illustration of the injury that may be done to 
a community by excessive issues of inconvert- 
ible paper money (see Assignat). The first 
issue of 1790 produced no great evils. In fact, 
a very good case may be made out in its defence. 
The government had confiscated the church 
lands, and were anxious to convert them into 
small properties. But if these vast territories 
had been thrown on the markets at a time of 
general poverty and depression, the prices 
realised would have been utterly inadequate. 
Yet in the financial straits to which they had 
been reduced, partly by the misgovernment and 
extravagance of the old regime, partly by the 
early disorders of the revolution, the govern- 
ment could not afford to wait. Moreover, they 
had every reason to desire to interest the middle 
classes in the maintenance of the new sj^stem, 
and this conld not have been done more 
effectively than by multiplying the proprietors 
of confiscated lands ; for these would fear the 
reabsorption of their properties if the reac- 
tionaries triumphed. Accordingly 400, 000, 000 
francs were issued in assignats, which the state 
undertook to accept at full value in the sale 
of lands, but which were not to be otherwise 
convertible. This infiation of the cuiTency 
led, of course, to some rise in prices ; but the 
assignats \vere not, at first, seriously depreciated. 
The transaction wms in effect a mortgaging of 
state lands, and there appeared at that time to 
be force in Mirabeau’s argument, that the paper 
money could not be greatly depreciated so long 
as its nominal amoilnt remained far below the 
value of the land which was the holder's security. 

The second issue of 1790 might he similarly 
defended, especially as it was accompanied by 
a pledge that the total issue should never 
exceed 1,200,000,000 of francs. It was, how- 
ever, at least questionable whether the lands 
regarded as security could, in existing ckeum- 
stances, he valued as highly as this ; and prudent 
persons might well doubt whether the pledge 
would be kept. Accordingly, the second issue 
was only carried by a majority of eighty-five 
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votes, in spite of the ever - grooving financial 
stress, and the political advantages of the 
policy from the revolutionary point of view. 
Nevertheless, the consequences though evil 
were not disastrous till, in the year 1791, when 
the national jjledge was broken, and the 
promised limit exceeded by 600,000,000 francs. 
From this time the French currency became 
hopelessly disorganised. The precious metals 
disappcuaxed under the natural operation of 
Geesham’s Law. Bank notes had to be 
issued even to supply small change for petty 
transactions, and prices began to rise with 
fearful rapidity. By August 1793 there was 
a premium of 400 per cent on the precious 
metals. The rise in general prices was at 
least as high, and the government found itself 
almost compelled to issue more and more paper 
to defray its expenses, at the increased prices. 
The fall of Robespierre, and the triumph of the 
reaction, did not improve matters in this respect. 
There rvere still further issues, and by the begin- 
ning of 1796 there was paper in chculation 
to the nominal value of 3,600,000 millions of 
francs. The depreciation rvas now scarcely to be 
estimated. Industry was almost at a standstill. 
People produced for consumption, but hardly 
for exchange, and where exchange was necessary 
they preferred to resort to barter. It is probable 
that no branch of the revolutionary policy 
produced aitything like the same amount of 
misery as the debased currency. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the distress that 
existed in France at the close of the reign of 
terror, and in the followdng year (1795). It 
was almost certainly worse than that which 
existed under the ancieii rigime. Nevertheless, 
it can scarcely be doubted that France gained 
gi’eatly in the long run by the revolution, in 
the two respects ^vith wdiich economics are 
chiefly concerned. The production of rvealth 
increased greatly after the revolutionary wars, 
and the distiibution of the product certainly 
became less unequal. Socialist winters are 
fond of arguing that it was only the hourgeois 
classes and the peasant proprietors who gained 
by the revolution. But even if this be 
admitted, it must also be remembered that 
these classes formed a very large portion of 
the nation ; and in reality the artisan class 
undoubtedly shared in the improved industrial 
condition of France. The economic advantages 
gained do not, of course, justify the crimes by 
which the revolution was stained. It is, ho-w- 
ever, beyond the scope of the present article to 
pass judgment on these, or to consider the 
attempts that have been made to excuse or 
palliate them. Neither can we consider here 
whether the good might not have been obtained 
without the evil, or, in other words, whether 
the institutions of ancient France had sufficient 
vitality in them to admit of a peaceful develop^ 
ment into accord with modern social and 


industrial conditions, or wdietlier, on the 
contrary, they were only fit to be cut down 
and cast into the fire. j. E. s. 

REYBAUD, Mapje Rooh Louis (1799- 
1879), born at Marseilles, died at Paris. During 
his whole life long he m'ote, either as an econo- 
mist, a journalist, or a novelist. He was elected 
a deputy in 1846, a representative in 1848 — 
both to the constituent and the legislative 
assemblies, and in 1850 a member of the InstU 
tut (Acctdimie des Sciences morales et ]oolitig;iies). 
Throughout he retained his individuality un- 
changed, he belonged to no group, to no party. 
His deafness isolated him from the crowd, but 
not from a few chosen friends. As a writer 
his position was far different ; he was popular, 
and commanded thousands of readers. 

To the masses he is the author of Jerdme Paturot 
d la recherche d'une position sociale (1843), an 
amusing, witty, but somewhat sceptical and cross- 
grained criticism of the literary schools of the |irst 
half of the 19th century ; at another time, A la 
recherche de la meilleure des repuUigues (1848) ; 
he criticised often in rather a forced way the 
political world as it existed after February 1848 — 
that is to say — everybody, since universal snfirage 
then ruled. To thoughtful minds, those who 
prefer moral and economic subjects, he is the 
author of Etudes sur les rSformateurs coniemporains 
ou socialistes modernes (1st ed. 1 vol. 8vo, 1840 ; 
4th ed. 2 vols. 8vo, 1843 ; 7th and last edition, 
2 vols. Svo, 1864), which appeared in 1836 and 
1838 in the Revue des deux mondes^ and won him, 
1841, the great Montyon prize. Other works 
recommend him no less directly to scientific 
thinkers, Les ^eonomistes modemes^ Rich. Cobden, 
Fred. Bastiat, Mich. Chevalier, J. Stuart Mill, 
Leon Faucher, and P. Rossi (Svo, 1862), also 
first printed in the Revue des deux mondes; 
then the Etudes sur le regime des manufactures, 
in 4 vols. 8vo (vol. i. 1859, Silk; ii. 1863, 
Cotton; iii. 1867, Wool; iv. 1874, Iron and 
Coal). Finally, in 1849, he made a most valuable 
report for the government on Algeria. All these 
works show an observant mind and an independent 
character. They are written with intelligence, 
spirit, and good sense. Reybaud was never moved 
by the opinions of the day. A warm republican 
during the monarchy, he was a doubtful partizan, 
even thought reactionary under the republic. 
Throughout honest and disinterested, there is no 
stain on his memory. a. c. f. 

RICARDO, David (1772-1828), of Jewish 
origin; his father, born in Holland, was engaged 
on the stock exchange, London, from the age of 
fourteen, and, after acquiring a large fortune 
with the universal esteem and respect of his 
competitors, began to retire in 1814, when he 
became a landowner in Gloucestershire, and, 
though never in Ireland, M.P. for Portarlington 
(1814-23). A. Smith’ s Wealth of Ekations, 
which he read in 1799, was his only literary 
education ; and his business, of which he said 
‘‘competition was nowhere carried to such an 
extent and nowhere operated with more benefit 
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(Hansard, xl. 356), exactly realised A. Smith's 
postulates. The identification of theory with 
such practice as lay within the scope of his ex- 
perience is the secret of his character and in- 
fluence ; and he was the first English thinker who 
brought abstract arguments to bear on questions 
of the hour and produced immediate political 
eflects such as the report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, and the resumption of cash payments. 
Indeed this “father of the deductive method,” 
as he has been called, possessed a more vivid 
insight into certain industrial facts than many 
economists before or since. His Political Econ- 
omy, “ which would never have been published 
but for the entreaty of my father ” (J. S. Mill, 
Autobiography, p. 27), grew out of his private 
Letters to MaltMcs (1810 -2B, ed. J. Bonar, 1887) 
and McCulloch (1816-23, ed. Hollander, 1895), 
and out of conversations with J. Mill (1811-23), 
with whom he walked “almost daily” (Bonar, 
p. 150), Malthus, and (in 1823) M‘Oulloch. 
J. Mill said that he and M'Culloch were the 
only disciples of Bicardo ; but Bentham called 
J. Mill his spiritual son, and Ricardo J, Mill’s 
spiritual son. The solution of this contradic- 
tion seems to be that in economics Ricardo’s 
was the master mind, that Bentham’s political 
atomism influenced Ricardo’s general views, and 
that in practical politics their aims happened 
to coincide. In arguing for a poor lavr which 
should aim at its own extinction, in examining 
the schemes of R. Owen (1819) (H. Owen’s Life, 
vol. i. p. 129, vol. ii. pp. 237 et seq.), in advocat- 
ing benefit clubs with old-age pensions (J. 
Woodson, Some Suggestions for the Improvement 
of Benefit Oluhs, 1824), in seconding Huskisson’s 
and J. Hume’s reforms, and in cross-examining 
witnesses before the committee on agricultural 
depression, 1821 (Hollander, pp. 105, 109), he 
did good work. He also proposed to pay off 
the national debt in one year at about £7 0 for 
£100, and to levy duties and gi’ant bounties on 
corn just enough to countervail exceptional 
taxation, if any, on British agriculture (Hol- 
lander, pp. 58, 98, 99, 115). Perhaps no 
modern writer or speaker engaged in so many 
polemics and discussions and yet so completely 
eliminated the element of self. 

McCulloch’s dictum, though tinged with the 
affection of a friend, may give the present genera- 
tion some idea of the influence Ricardo had in his 
time. “ The brevity with which Mr. Ricardo has 
stated some of his most important principles, their 
intimate dependence on each other, the fewness of 
his illustrations, and the mathematical cast he has 
given to his reasonings, render it sometimes not a 
little difficnlt for readers unaccustomed to such 
investigations readily to follow Mm. But those 
who give to his works the attention of which they 
are so worthy, will find that he is remarkably 
consistent in the use of terms, and that he is as 
logical and conclusive as he is profound and 
original. It was the opinion of Quintilian, that 
the students of eloquence who were delighted with 
VOL. III. 


Cicero, had made no inconsiderable progress in 
their art, and the same may, without hesitation, 
be said of the students of political economy who 
find pleasure in the works of Ricardo : Sciat se 
non panm prof ecisse cui Ilicardo valde placebiP’ 
(McCulloch, Literature of Pol. Peon.). 

(a) High Price of Bullion, 1809, 4th ed. with 
app., 1811. — (5) P^eplyto Mr. Bosanquet's Practical 
Observations on the Pi.eport of the Bullion Committee, 
1811. — {c) Essay on the influence of a Low Price 
of Corn on the Profits of Stock, 1 815. — {d) Proposals 
for an economical and secure Currency, 1816. — (e) 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
1817, 3rd ed. (altered) 1821, ed. by E. C. K. 
Conner (introduction, bibliography, and notes) 
1891, first six chapters ed. by W. J. Ashley, 1895. 
— (/) “Essay on the Funding System ”in Ency.Brit., 
1821. — {g) On Protection to Agriculture, 1822. — 
(fi) Plan for a National Bank, 1824. — (^) Obser- 
vations on Parliamentary Reform, 1824. — {k) 
Notes on Malthus’ s Political Economy (unpublished) 
see M‘Culloch’s Memoir, and Hollander, p. 84 n. i. 
— (^) Speeches : (1) On Western’s Motion for . . . 
resumption of Cash Payments, 1822 ; (2) On voting 
by Ballot, 1824 ; (3) 126 in Hansard, not trust- 
worthy, analysed by E. Caiman, Ec. J., 1894 ; (4) 
on Owen, Times, 28th June 1819 ; (5) on J. Hume, 
cited Hollander, pp. 123-125. — (m) Letters: (1) 
three on the national debt, viz. Two to Place, 
Ec. J., 1893, p. 289, and one to R. Heathlield, 
cited by Gen. C. Palmer, Speech on the State of the 
Nation, 1832 ; (2) five to J. B. Say. MUanges et 
Correspondance de J. B. Say, 1833 ; (3) eighty- 
eight to Malthus, ed. J. Bonar, with preface and 
notes, 1887 (cites m. 2) ; (4) forty to M‘Culloch, 
ed. J. PI. Hollander, with preface and notes, 1895 ; 
(5) one on the currency to H. Trower in Ec. J., 
1896, p. 64 ; (6) twenty- one others to Trower, 
1820-3, on corn values, notes to Malthus, Irish 
land, etc., unpublished, in University College, 
London; (7) Personal letters privately printed 1891 
(Hollander, p. 138), and in the possession of Mrs. F. 
Ricardo. — {n) His examination before the secret 
committees on resumption of cash payments is given 
in Reports from Committees, 1819, vol. iii. (No. 
282), pp. 133, 227 ; (No. 291) pp. 184, 196. 

{Ricardo’s Works, ed. M'Culloch (1846) contain 
a Memoir and {a) to {%), and {I 2).] j. D. e. 

The importance of Ricardo’s position in 
the history of economic theory is shown 
most clearly by the nature and vehemence of 
the criticism with which it has been assailed 
or supported. Whatever view a critic holds 
he rarely if ever fails to leave his readers 
■with the conviction that for good or for evil 
Ricardo’s influence has been a powerful force. 
While much of the diversity in views thus ex- 
pressed arises out of the ditrerent attitudes which 
modern writers hold as to the correct method 
of study, much is doubtless due, first, to some 
definite defects in Ricardo, and secondly, to 
certain misunderstandings with regard to his 
works. Among the former naay be mentioned 
— (1) A singularly defective literary style. Not 
only was Ricardo’s vocabulary painfully limited, 
but he further increases the difiiculty arising 
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out of a too great compression by the use of 
phrases and words in their more unfamiliar 
meanings. (2) His assumption of the almost 
absolute poteiic}^ of regular competitive forces. 
This is, it must be admitted, qualified in 
certain instances ; but -speaking generally, 
deviations are treated as temporary and 
accidental. (3) A frequent reliance on hypo- 
theses which are either obscurely stated or not 
stated at all. On the other hand, some x>art of 
the hostile criticism to which his mitings have 
been exposed has had its origin in (1) the 
ready but erroneous acceptation of his main 
publication as being in his view a systematic 
treatise in economics ; (2) the assumption that 
he was unwilling to recognise the validity 
of any but the most rigidly economic considera- 
tions. ■'vVith regard to the first of the fore- 
going, the words of the preface to the Prwiciples 
of Political Economy and Taxation are sufficient 
to disprove any intention on Eicardo’s part to 
put forth a systematic treatise, so unequivocal 
is his own statement. Speaking of himself, 
he says : “It will not, he trusts, be deemed 
presump)tuous in Mm to state his ojunions on 
the laws of profits and wages, and on the 
opjeration of taxes. If the principles which 
he deems correct should he found to be so, it 
will be for others more able than himself, to 
trace them to all their important consequences” ; 
while in what are almost the opening words he 
indicates as his subject an investigation into the 
laws which determine the proportions in which 
the total produce is divided among the different 
classes of the community. With regard to the 
second point, the x>nblication of his letters to 
Malthus within comparatively recent years has 
done much to correct the exaggerations which 
formerly prevailed. But even when such 
misapprehensions are removed there remains 
considerable ground for criticism as to his 
methods and works. A final judgment as to 
their value must take into consideration certain 
other matters, as to the state of economics at 
the time when he VTote, and the alterations 
which he introduced into the treatment of 
certain portions of his subject. His influence 
and the importance which has been attributed 
to his work rest on these even more than on 
the positive contributions to the knowledge in 
particular directions contained in liis exposition. 
First of all ranks the prominence which he 
gives to the problem of value in the general 
treatment of economics, and in particular in 
relation to distribution. In the second place, 
his qualitative treatment of wages, profits, and 
rent amounted to a kind of revolution in 
method. Lastly, it must not he forgotten that 
so far as distribution and exchange are con- 
cerned, Eicardo, however faulty in his own 
scheme, did much for Ms time by actually pre- 
senting a scheme that was coherent, and which, 
%vhile requiring in some cases modification, in 


others reconstruction, afforded even hostile 
critics the benefit of something to criticise. In 
certain early stages of a study, systematic, even 
if inaccurate, statement is a matter of such 
fundamental importance that its subsequent 
coi’rection or supersession should not avail to 
blind the eyes of later generations to the 
benefits conferred by the scholar who boldly 
endeavoured to combine and connect the float- 
ing opinions of Ms time. In this respect 
Ricardo did much. He brought the matter as 
it were out of the air, and in respect of certain 
problems endeavoured to sketch a definite xfian. 

This will be seen best of all by a consideration 
of his writings, after which his more special 
contributions will require notice. 

Ricardo’s economic writings may he divided 
according as they deal with general economic 
theory, taxation, currency, and agriculture and 
protection. While this order has been chosen for 
purposes of convenience, it is the reverse of liis 
historical arrangement — a matter of no little 
importance, inasmuch as it shows that instead of 
proceeding from the formulation of certain general 
principles to particular subjects, he approached 
the former through his study of the latter, and 
hence was likely to bring with Mm a not unnatural 
imejudice in favour of the methods which he had 
found useful in resolving the problems to which 
he fii-st applied himself. Viewed chronologically, 
his Principles, etc., is preceded as well as followed 
by writings on currency and the price of corn. 

In the Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation, vfithout doubt the most important with 
regard to the general treatment of economics, there 
are three leading subjects of discussion — value, ■ 
wages and profits, and taxation. Taking, however, ‘ 
the professed aim of the boolc, it would perha^,^^^ ' f. 
be even better to say that it falls readily into tvmX 
portions — one concerned with the mode in which Ns*, 
the wages and profits are proportioned, the other 
with the effects of various taxes, preceded by a 
preliminary discussion on value as a necessary 
principle to their respective determination. As 
has been elsewhere indicated, the somewhat 
desultory arrangement of the work, and especially 
of the later chapters, tends to conceal the 
definite aims which Eicardo explicitly had in 
view, which are stated above. A better classifica- 
tion of the chax;)ter would make this clearer. He 
begins by a discussion as to the nature of value, 
and the possibility of a perfect standard of value, 
in which lie arrives at the position that com- 
modities exchange in the ratio of their respective 
cost in terms of labour. With regard to this 
there are two important qualifications. Labour 
is the common unit of exertion, in quantitative 
terms of which all labour, skilled and unskilled, 
and all capital, are capable of representation. Such . 
exchange or value, while the natural, is not 
necessarily the market rate, which varies owing to 
accidental and temporary causes. In defining 
value, a distinction is drawn between relative 
value and absolute value ; while the meaning of 
the former term is not in doubt, absolute value or ' 
real value is a conception which requires some 
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little considerations for it is to its somewhat 
careless use that some of the misunderstanding of 
Pdcardo's theory of value is due. Strictly con- 
ceived, it corresponds to the relation existing, 
not betv/een commodities amongst themselves, but 
betAveeen anj^ commodity and its labour-cost. If 
the quantity of labour required in the production 
of a commodity diminishes, the real (taken for 
absolute) value falls ; if it increases, the real value 
rises. In most cases, it is obvious, alterations in 
real value, thus achieved, will be followed by 
changes in the relative or exchangeable value, for a 
constant competition is assumed ; but if, owing to 
the progi'ess of invention, there be a general diminu- 
tion in the amount of effort, or of capital and labour 
combined, needed to produce a certain quantity or 
mass of commodities, this given quantity after the 
improvement will be of less absolute value than 
before. In other words, while there cannot be a 
general rise or fall in relative value, there may be 
a general rise or fall in absolute value. This 
folloAvs as a matter of course from an attempt to 
view value as Ricardo viewed it, as the estimate 
which the individual forms of any commodities as 
measured by the trouble they cost him. On this 
conception Ricardo does not dwell at great length, 
as alien to his purpose, “ as the inquiry to which 
I wish to draw the reader’vS attention relates to 
the effect of the variations in the relative value 
of commodities, and not in their absolute value.” 
The relative value of a commodity represents the 
degree in which it, as compared with other 
commodities, partakes of absolute value ; thus he 
speaks of ‘Hhe relative quantity of labour” as 
almost exclusively determining the relative value 
of commodities. 

With regard to the definition of value and the 
use of the term by Ricardo, several points arise 
for remark. In the first place, the conception of 
absolute value has been attacked apparently on 
the ground that it is inconsistent with the view 
that value is essentially a matter of ratios. This 
objection does not seem very important in view 
of the great weight attached to relative value, the 
small use of value in any other sense or other 
connection, the somewhat like inconsistency in 
the more recent use of utility in the utility theory, 
and lastly the necessity of giving some reason for 
the relation in which various commodities stand to 
one another. Such terms as “iitility,” “estima- 
tion,” “cost,” and the like might have done as 
well, but the emplojunent of “ absolute value ” in 
their place does not seem to require severe con- 
demnatiou if a careful distinction be drawn between 
absolute and relative value. In the second place, 
what is at best a loose phraseology has given rise 
to doubt as to whether Ricardo did not in some 
sense regard labour-cost as a cause as well as a 
measure or index of value. Though the general 
study of the passages relating to this subject goes 
far to show that he did not actually fall into this 
confusion so far as he himself was concerned, his 
language is inconsistent, and open to grave objec- 
tion. Lastly, he does not take into consideration 
the alterations in cost which ensue from difierences 
in the quantities produced. 

The discussion of the laws of value issuing in 
the above conclusions is, like the conclusions them- 


selves, a preliminary to a consideration of the 
laws underlying distribution. No sooner are these 
approached than their meaning and importance 
become manifest. Thej^ afford the necessary 
means, the proportional division of the entire 
product, whatever he the productiveness of the 
energies of the community, whether they issue in 
much or little, does not matter, for the question 
is one of value ; “ it is not by the absolute 
quantity of produce obtained by either class that 
we can correctly judge of the rate of profit, rent, 
and wages, but by the quantity of labour required 
to obtain that produce.” By treating the problem 
as one of value, one important result is immediately 
obtained, for it becomes obvious that rates of 
remuneration, wages, and profits cannot be a 
cause of price ; that a rise or fall in them cannot 
occasion a corresponding rise or fall in price. 
Price being the mere expression of relative value 
in particular terms, such a consequence would mean 
a general rise or fall in relative value, or in the 
ratios in which commodities exchange. 

But it may be urged that this position is in- 
validated by the payment or existence of Rent. 
Value is a ratio, but in the case of certain com- 
modities their place in the ratio is determined 
partly by the necessity under which producers are 
of paying rent ? Rent is, however, an exceptional 
payment, and wholly outside the question of 
relative or exchange value, which is determined 
by the relative quantities of effort expended under 
the most unfavourable circumstances. Thus the 
total rental of the country is the total surplus 
of produce obtained by labour exerted under more 
favourable conditions over that produced by labour 
under the most unfavourable conditions. An 
increase in rent coincides, then, with an increase in 
absolute or real value, and rent itself is formed by 
the excess of the total absolute value of the produce 
of the community over what would he the total 
absolute value were all conditions of production 
equally favourable. In other words, it is the 
difference between the actual value in cost of the 
more favourably produced portions of commodity 
and the relative value which is given them owing 
to the Law op Indifference, and the impossi- 
bility of exchanging them at a different ratio from 
that which holds in the case of the portions pro- 
duced most unfavourably. It stands wholly 
outside relative value ; the total value remains to 
be divided among the factors engaged in production. 
Whatever is not allotted to one is taken by 
another. The rate at which any one is remuner- 
ated depends not on the quantity of commodities 
received, but on the proportion in which it shares 
in the whole, and thus a rise in the rate of re- 
muneration of any one class necessarily implies a 
fall in the case of some other. In this case, as 
indeed throughout, it has been assumed that all 
exertion both of capital and labour is capable of 
treatment in terms of simple labour units in such 
a manner that with due allowance for temporary 
deviation, the law of equal reward for equal effort 
operates. Even in the relations prevailing between 
the remuneration of different kinds of labour the 
deviations deserve more than the passing considera- 
tion given, to them, wdiile between capital and 
labour, strictly so termed, equality in remuneration 
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throiigli free competition cannot "be said to hold 
good. In the discussion which ensues as to the 
division of value between profits and wages, 
Eicardo, passing by any analysis of interest, centres 
himself in wages and formulates the doctrine of 
the variable standard-of-comfort theorj^ which, 
with the suppression of the qualifying adjective, 
has obtained prominence in subsequent contro- 
versies as the iron law. Into profits falls the 
remainder — what is left, that is, after labour has 
been paid the amount necessary to maintain the 
necessary level of comfort, and without diminution 
in its numbers. The uncritical neglect shown in 
the absence of any treatment of interest is a very 
great defect in this connection. 

TiiXATioiT, which forms the substance of most of 
the later chapters of the Princi^pUs^ is mainly dealt 
with from an abstract standpoint, and with the 
object of ascertaining the ultimate incidence of 
difi’erent taxes. Considerable reference is made to 
the laws regulating distribution, and in particular 
to the effect which the standard-of-comfort theory 
may have in shifting the burden of taxation from 
the working class to those presumably more able 
to bear it. In place of regarding the incidence of 
taxation as being mostly if not invariably on the 
land, like many of his forerunners, Eicardo con- 
tends that taxes may be paid out of three funds — 
from rent, from the pockets of consumers above 
the standard of comfort, and from profits, or, if 
we take his wages theory in its most rigid form, 
from rent or profits. 

In the third group of writings — those, that is, 
which relate to Cuerenct, Ricardo is at his best. 
At one and the same time, we find a subject 
which stood in need of severely logical treatment, 
and we encounter Ricardo in much fuller mastery 
than elsewhere of the facts which relate to the 
matters at issue. Here he is both abstract and 
inductive. Facts come in sometimes as illustrations 
wdiich vivify and correct his argument, and some- 
times as the very body of the argument itself. The 
matters dealt with in the financial pamphlets and 
chapters fall under three headings : (1) the high 
price of bullion and the depreciation of paper money ; 
(2) monetary theory ; (3) the position of the Bank 
of England. These questions, actually cognate, 
had at that time an additional if artificial link by 
reason of the action of the Bank, which, an im- 
portant agent in the first, conduced through the 
observation of the effects of its activity to cei'tain 
important general conclusions. (1) The first ques- 
tion thus indicated occupies the principal part of 
the two treatises, The High Price of Bullion^ and 
the Re2oly to Mr, Bosanquefs Practical Observa- 
tions. After a few preliminary remarks as to the 
existing standard in England, Ricardo turns to 
the discussion of, first, the means at his disposal 
for testing the value of paper money, and secondly, 
the action of the Bank with regard to its issue. The 
mcvans he sets forth as twofold. On the one hand, 
til ere is the continuance of heavily adverse ex- 
changes. "VVliile such adverse balances may often 
occur, the extent to which they can continue 
thus unfavourable is, he urges, rigidly limited 
by the expenses attending the exportation of the 
precious metals. On the other hand, there is the 
continaed elevation of the market price of bullion 


.above the mint price. Here liis contention is 
“ not that gold as a commodity may not rise above 
its value as coin, but that it cannot continue so, 
because the convertibility of coin into biillioB 
would soon equalise their value.” The point 
remaining to be considered was as to the power of 
the Bank to force an undue ariioiint of paper upon 
the country. Here he replies with remarkable 
clearness, and in passages many of which rank as 
classical, to the various contentions raised by the 
friends of the Bank. He disposes briefly of the 
argument that it is impossible to augment a 
currency already adequate by explaining the 
meaning of “redundant” and “adequate” in this 
connection, and he points out that the limitation of 
issue of paper to bona fde transactions is no safe- 
guard. (2) So far as general monetary theory is 
concerned, the above pamphlets, together with the 
Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency, 
and chapter xxvii. in the Principles, etc., contain 
the most systematic contributions. The main 
conceptions treated of relate to {a) the quantity 
theory of money, which is carefully delineated and 
afterwards applied to the particular case of paper 
issues ; {b) the distribution of the precious metals 
throughout Europe, and the conditions under 
which modifications of the existing distributions 
may take place ; (c) the nature of a standard of 
value and the use of the precious metals as such. 
In all these directions he, made remarkable addi- 
tions to the knowledge of the time, while even 
now his writings stand in the very first rank of 
monetary exposition. In certain instances, as in 
the case of a double standard, and what is sub- 
stantially the system of Ikdex Numbers, liis con- 
clusions, though many economists of the present 
generation may differ from them, were almost 
inevitable under the circumstances of the time as 
to both knowledge and the existing political con- 
ditions. (3) As regards the position of the Bank 
of England, he concludes a biting survey of its 
action towards the public both as regards the issue 
of paper money and in sundry other and more 
general aspects with the contention that the time 
had come for a very radical change. The direction 
which this should take is set forth at considerable 
length in the Plan for a National Bank. 

Agricultural protection and the importance of 
a low price of corn form the subject of two 
pamphlets : An Essay on the Influence of a. Low 
Price of Corn on the Profits of Stock, and On Pro- 
tection to Agriculture, in which Ricardo, basing 
his arguments on the theory of rent, set forth 
mainly by Malthus, combats the proposition that 
agriculture requires particular protection. “With 
a permanently high price of corn, caused by in- 
creased labour on the land, wages would be high ; 
and as commodities would not rise on account of 
the rise in wages, profits would necessarily fall. . . . 
Profits would not fall in one trade only, but in all. 
... In this view of the law of profits, it will at 
once be seen how important it is that so essential 
a necessary as corn, which so powerfully affects 
wages, should be at a low price ; and how injurious 
it must be to the community generally, that, by 
prohibitions against importation, we should be 
driven to the cultivation of our poorer lands to 
feed our augmenting population.” In addition. 
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an irresistible temptation is, he urges, offered to 
capitalists to quit the country. Moreover, the 
high prices thus attained are unstable. These 
pamphlets, which are very unequal, are Ricardo’s 
contribution to the anti -corn law movement, which 
was slowly shadowing itself forth (see Anti-Corn 
Law Leagoe). 

Ill addition to writings dealing with the subjects 
mentioned in the previous paragraphs, Ricardo wrote 
an Essay on the Funding System, in which he deals 
with the history of the sinking fund, and the vari- 
ous modes in which war expenditure may be met. 

While general economic theory was greatl}'- 
affected by Ricardo’s treatment of certain branches, 
its special development in particular directions was 
equally due to what may be described as direct 
and more original contributions to knowledge. 
Of these, those relating to foreign trade, money 
and paper issues, and rent, have attracted and 
deserve chief attention. In these instances his 
w'ork holds its high position either because of 
actual originality in doctrine, or because it is so 
original in statement and combination of ideas 
which previously were but faint and uncertain 
suggestions, or wanted their true value through 
their lack of conviction. With regard to foreign 
trade, he established the doctrines of comparative 
cost, and laid doivn the mode of the distribution 
of the precious metals. In the treatment of 
money we owe to him the logical statement of the 
quantitative theory which led to the clear and 
comprehensive view of the nature of paper money 
wdiich we find in his pages (see Quantity Theory 
OP Money). The theory of Bent v/as restated — 
wdiile the explanation of its origin in the difierence 
of yield to successive applications of capital and 
labour is so important as to merit the position of 
an original contribution. 

But while in these respects economic study lies 
under a very great debt to the writings of Ricardo, 
in certain other respects his intliience, or perhaps 
more truly that of his followers, was, disadvan- 
tageous to its sound progress. Though a rational 
and temperate criticism will relieve him of the 
responsibility for the particular form of wages 
theory known as the Iron Law (see Laissez 
Faire), as even Held admits, his unfortunate 
mode of expressing himself did much to lead to 
the socialist conception of value as due to labour 
and labour alone. But here he and indeed 
Adam Smith also are to blame rather for defective 
and careless expression than for bad thinking, while 
ill addition it must always be remembered that in 
Ricardo’s view capital as well as labour was a 
necessary element in the determination of cost. 
To the enunciation of this particular jioint he 
devoted an important section of his chapter on 
value. But there are two other defects in Enghsli 
economic VTitings of the early part of this century 
which are largely due to the influence acquired hy 
these unitings. In them the human agents in 
economic growdh and organisation are treated as 
inorganic rather than organic units, and as liable to 
elimination or supersession with no more result than 
would occur in a physical experiment. They are 
tilings of wood rather than of fiesh and blood, and 
are swept round and round in the whirl of com- 
petition, to be succeeded in the course of time and 


development by others disconnected with them 
by any vital bond. This apparent conception of 
society as a mechanical rather than au organic 
unity, though by no means consciously acknow- 
ledged, was an obvious bias of the group of thinkers 
among whom Ricardo moved, and who on the 
economic side were his disciples, and has remained 
until recently as somewhat characteristic of econ- 
omic thought in England. The fault lies not of 
course in the rigid adhesion to the conditions of 
hypothesis, but in the lack of a vivid permanent 
realisation of the other features and elements to 
be taken into account in the application of theory. 
The second of the two defects mentioned above 
is one for which his followers rather than Ricardo 
himself are to blame, for despite his warnings they 
chose to elevate his principal writings to the rank 
of a treatise, thus attaching the title of political 
economy to what was a partial treatment of but 
one branch of the subject. In this even they 
did not stand alone, but their action did much to 
nan-ow economic study and to mislead popular 
opinion into misconception as to the nature of 
political economy. 

The incomplete character of Ricardo’s work, 
with its splendid merit and its frequent defects, is 
largely due to the i^eriod in which it was produced. 
Like Adam Smith he worked and wrote in the 
very early dawm of sound economic study, and 
their imogress is that of men ■walking in the 
morning twilight of science. Others have entered 
into their labours. If we wish to gauge the true 
importance of such, and especially if we wish to 
arrive at some general conclusion with regard to 
the position of Ricardo, we must take into account 
the time at which he wrote as well as his writings, 
and estimate the value of the latter as the neces- 
sary preliminary to much subsequent work on 
theory, and as aflbrding by the distinctions con- 
tained, by the relations indicated, and by the 
generalisations arrived at, often crude, sometunes 
erroneous, and in most cases tentative rather than 
final, opportunity for much inductive inquiry, 

E. 0. K. G. 

RICCI, Ludovico (1742-1799). Bom at 
Castagiieto, near Modena, Central Italy ; he 
fiUed different offices in the duchy, chiefly 
connected with reforms in charity organisation 
and taxation. In 1797, after the revolution, 
he became one of the directors of the Cispadane 
republic ; when this became merged in the 
Cisalpine republic, the directory appointed him 
minister of finance. He employed himself 
during liis ministry in reorganising the taxes 
and the treasury of the republic, then empty; 
and drew up, by order of l^’apoleon, a plan of 
financial reforms which was highly esteemed 
by him. In 1798 Ricci -was made general 
commissioner of the taxes of the republic, and 
died shortly afterwards. 

Ricci left many papers, some unpublished, on 
economic and financial questions. The most im- 
portant is the Rifoi'ina degli istituti pii della eiUd . 
di Modena, a valuable monograph, full of historic 
and scientific statistics. The depressed condition of 
the lowest stratum of the working classes in Italy, 
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during the time of Eicci, compared -vvith the 
fairly favourable condition of beggars, to some ex- 
tent sheltered and relieved by charitable institutions, 
showed the necessity of a better distribution of the 
assistance given. The economic problem of the 
administration of charity forced itself on the 
government of the Italian states, rich in charitable 
institutions, and several governments studied the 
question. At Modena the investigation of the 
subject was entrusted to Pdcci ; hence his valuable 
work, which far surpasses the limits of a mono- 
graph relating solely to a small state. He treats 
the subject of the reform of charitable institutions 
from a rational and systematic point of view, 
studying the problem deeply, and analysing the 
origin of charitable institutions which have their 
root in the moral and religious feelings of man, and 
tracing historically the progress and influence of 
such institutions. He further examines the 
causes of beggary, the vices and wants of the 
different classes of the poor, and maintains that 
the reorganisation of charity should be based on 
the elevation of moral character. 

He shows the economic disadvantages of an 
improvident system of public charity, that it 
tends to the increase of beggary and of the 
numbers of the poor. It is necessary, says Eicci, 
that they should shake off their indolence anci 
either emigrate or perish. Their indolence is 
fostered by alms -giving, which supplies a continu- 
ous stimulus to beggary, which increases jjropor- 
tionately to the deveiopmeiit of charitable systems. 
Those poor only who are unable to work should 
be relieved, those able to work helped solely by 
work being procured for them. Following these 
lines, he examines minutely the charitable institu- 
tions of the toum of Modena, shows the numerous 
evils they cause, and proposes a series of gradual 
and progressive reforms calculated to transform 
them completely. These reforms in great measure 
are in accordance with modern ideas. 

Ricci’s views on population are interesting 
theoretically. He has been called a precursor of 
Malthus ; but, though he touches on the popu- 
lation question, he regards it from a different 
point of view from Malthus, and more closely ap- 
proaches modern scientific conclusions. He has 
in fact the idea of a relative excess of population, 
apart from its absolute excess, and asserts that 
though the increase of population may be at a 
minimum, yet the lowest stratum may be in a 
most miserable condition. Fi’Oin these concep- 
tions, ■which, however, Eicci merely points out 
without fully developing, he deduces his maxims 
for directing the organisatioii of charity so as to 
alleviate misery witlioiit fostering it. 

Among his uiipublished manuscripts Eicci left 
an outline of a treatise on taxation, conceived 
with a wfidth of view, originality of plan, and deep 
learning, which he was not able to finish. He 
considered social economy a dpiamic system of 
force, which sometimes acts in contrary ways, 
destroying itself by its own results. ■ He regarded 
taxation as a moderating element in eliminating 
the causes of this dispersion of prosperity. ■’ 

Rifomia degli isUtuti pii delta citid di 
Modena, Modena, 1787. JShwvo, piano del- 
Vestimo per gli Siaii Estensi, Modena,: 1791. -.(See 


Augusto Setti, ‘ ‘ Lodovico Eicci e la beneficenza 
pubblica nel secolo scorso,” in the Nuom Anto- 
logia, 1st October 1880. 

[Eicca Salerno, Sioria delle dottrme Jinan- 
ziarie in Italia, Borne, 1881. — Graziani, Le idee 
economiche degli scrittori emiliani e romagnoli, 
Modena, 1893.] u. k. 

RICHARD DES GLAHIEEES (belongs as a 
wiiter to the second half of the ISth century). 

In 1774 he presented to Turgot his Flan 
d'linposition iconojnique et administration des 
Finances, on which he was congratulated by the 
body of merchants of La Rochelle ; he maintained 
his scheme in the FApligue g^n&rale pour le prisp.'y)-^ 
et Vavenir aux observations faites et 4 dure sur son 
pjlan (1775), and in the Dixme oyale de le 
MaMclial de VoAiban comparee aec le plan d'im- 
position de M. E. D. G. (1776) 

He is an admmer of Tue-OT and an advo- 
cate of free trade in corn, yhich he supports 
by the authority of Sully. In his financial plan, 
which he regards as derivcl from Vauban, he 
I wmuld remove all the then eisting internal customs 
1 duties to the frontier and vmuld do away with the 
i wdiole existkig system o.f^internal taxation, estab- 
lishing instead j - first, .1''“^ gradT^l'g'ed poll - tax,* ^ to 
which he gives the ’vi de franchise 
calculated on the estimated co.sr>raifjiOjp,. 
tax-payer, and secondly a real Taille or direct 
tax on every kind of property, including annuities. 
His statistical basis of taxation m ist certainly have 
been faulty, for he computed f •) about 800,000 
persons would pay 200 francsf^^jiy £8) or more, 
but in 1847, when this amount was the legal 
qualification of a voter, there were shown to be 
only 250,000 persons directly taxed to this amount 
in France. 

I [B. Fournier de Flaiz, Zes theories f scales en 
\ France et en Europe auo:XVIF et XVIIF BQcles 
: (vol. i. of La FAforme de Vlmp6t en France), pp„ 
217-220, Paris, 1885.] e. ca. 

RICHELIEU, A. J. bit Plessis, Cardinal 
DUC DE (1585-1642). Cardinal Richelieu de- 
serves a place in economic history not so much on 
account of what he did as on account of what he 
failed to do. The central administration of 
monarchical France was on the whole a very 
efficient machine, hut it had one fatal defect — 
the financial system was extraordinarily had. 
Adam Smith (bk. ii. ch. ii.) has clearly pointed 
out the inferiority of French to English finance 
in the 18th century, and there can he little 
doubt that this inferiority was one of the chief 
causes of the failure of France to hold her own in 
the naval and colonial struggle wdth her gi-eat 
rival. At the same time it vras the chronic 
deficit due to defective finance, and the discontent 
aroused by ill-devised and oppressive taxation, 
which led directly to the do^-vnfall of the French 
: monarchy and social framework in the revolution. 
It would, of course, be absurd to make 
Richelieu responsible for economic blunders, 
many /of 'which w^ere iar older than his ad- 
ministration. At the same time it must be 
admitted that his failure to introduce financial 
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reforms did much to stereotype evils which 
none of his successors were strong enough to 
cope with. Richelieu was the one man in 
Rrencli history who had the strength both of 
will and of position which might have enabled 
him to trample on the opposition of the power- 
ful classes whose interests impelled them to 
oppose reform. Some of the most obvious of 
the existing evils were the exemptions enjoyed 
by the privileged orders — the system of selling 
offices and of .farming the indirect taxes (see 
Faemee - General ; Faraiing Taxes), the 
oppressive incidence and excessive amount of 
the Taille, and the almost ludicrous harshness 
and inequality of the Gabelle. 

Richelieu was no trained economist, hut that 
he was keen-sighted enough to realise the need for 
reform on these points is proved by innumerable 
passages in his memoirs, and also by a draft of 
proposed changes which he drew up for the king 
ill the first year of his ministry. But he never 
made any serious attempt to carry his schemes 
into practice ; on the contrary, in his later years 
the pressure of military expenditure led Mm to 
strain to the utmost all the old expedients, and 
to impose the most oppressive burdens on the 
tax -payers. And so immense was Richelieu’s 
prestige and the weight attached to his example 
during the next century and a half that his 
financial maladministration may be said to have 
done as much for the ultimate weakening of 
France and her monarchy, as the triumphs of his 
foreign policy effected for their immediate 
exaltation. 

At the same time it would be unfair to lay too 
much stress on this negative side of Richelieu’s 
ci omestic administration. He reformed the army 
and practically created the navy of France. He 
did all in his power to encourage the growth of a 
mercantile marine, and to extend French commerce 
and colonisation. It is true that ir|^ny of his 
schemes were costly failures, and that French 
companies too often added to the general defects 
of such corporations an excessive dependence on 
state patronage. Still it must he admitted that 
Richelieu is entitled to some measure of the credit 
which is usually given to Colbert for that 
stimulus to economic and commercial progress 
which helped to make France for a time by far 
the first power in Europe. 

[D’Avenel, Richelieu et la Monarchie Absolue. — 
Caillet, V Administration en France sous le 
Ministere dih Cardinal de Richelieu. — Hanotaux, 
Mistoire de Richelieu. ] E. l. 

RIDOLFI, Cosmo (1794-1865). Born in 
Florence, of noble family, of great literary and 
scientific attainments, an educationalist and 
minister, and, in particular, a distinguished agri- 
cultmist. He travelled widely to carry out his 
study of agriculture, Ridolfi occupied himself 
greatly with the condition of Tuscan agriculture, 
and worked, with good results, to improve it 
practically. He established at his farm at 
Meleto a school of practical agriculture, mainly 
to supply practical instruction in this subject 
to the sons of landed proprietors. At the same 


time he interested himself in improving the 
condition of the peasant class. After this, at 
the university of Pisa, Ridolfi taught agri- 
culture and founded a school for instruction in 
the subject there. He was one of the ministers 
of Leopold 11. , grand duke of Tuscany, in 
1849, then pfienipotentiary at Paris and London. 
In 1859 he became a minister with the Tuscan 
government, and afterwards a senator of the 
kingdom of Italy. 

He -wrote many important papers on agriculture 
and agrarian economics, published in the Atti della 
Accademia dei GeorgofiZi di Firenze and in the 
Giornale Agrario Toscano. 

[Lamhruschini, Elogio del Marchese Gosiino 
Ridolji, agronomo JiorentinOy Florence, 1866.] 

U. R. 

RIGHT TO LABOUR. A party w’ atchwmrd 
is often said to be most popular when ambiguous. 
This condition is satisfied by the right to 
labour,” which may be understood in two quite 
different ways. It may be taken to mean a 
right, moral or legal, of able-bodied persons, 
rendered destitute by exceptional circumstances, 
to temporary maintenance out of the public 
funds, labour being indicated as at once the test 
of destitution and the channel tliroiigh which, 
by the wages paid for it, relief is administered. 
Or it may mean a supposed natural right of 
every citizen at all times to have secm'ed to 
him by the state, w'hen he alleges that he cannot 
find it for himself, employment of the kind he 
is fitted and has been trained to perform, so 
remunerated as to enable him to support his 
own existence and that of those dependent on 
him. It is in the latter sense that the phrase 
was for some time widely current in continental 
politics ; and most of the democratic agitators 
who asserted the droit au travail would have 
repudiated as inadequate, and perhaps as de- 
grading, the interpretation which would make it 
equivalent with the droit d V assistance. 

Some writers have erroneously supposed that 
tMs right was asserted by the Phtsiocbats. 
What, they claimed for every member of the 
community was not the droit au tramil, hut the 
droit de tramUler^ which was altogether different, 
implying only a right to the removal of all re- 
strictions which impeded industry and prevented 
the poor man from living by his labour. " ^ Ce 
que I’etat doit ^ chaeun de ses membres, ” said 
Turgot, “c’est la destruction des obstacles qui 
les g6neraient dans leur industiie ” ; and, in 
proclaiming this droit de tramiller, what he had 
mainly in -view was the abolition of the Gilds 
and other pri-vileged corporations (see Cor- 
porations OF Arts and Trades), 

Fourier was the first to introduce the claim, 
and the phrase associated with it, into the 
literature of social economy. In Ms earliest 
work, the TMorudes quatremouvem&nts 
and . in his later Theorie de V unite tiniverselle 
(1822), he formally asserted the right, but 
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declared it to be impossible to realise it under 
‘•tire regime of civilisation,” that is to say, the 
existing economic order of society. He declares 
it to be the first and most important of the 
rights of man, without which all the rest are 
valueless. It is, according to him, the equiva- 
lent due to each individual of the means of 
subsistence by natural products, which every 
one ]3ossessed in the primitive state of barbarism, 
and parts with on his entrance into society. 
Considerant rests it on the same theoretic basis ; 
he urged its practical adoption as a means of 
transition from the present to the future 
(hourierist) order of things. St. Simon also 
appears to assert the right ; but his want of 
scientific ]precision and his frequent self-contra- 
dictions make it difficult to affirm this with 
certainty. Louis Blanc conceives the right as 
a corollary of the right to existence, which he 
alleges to belong to every man at his birth, as 
a gift from his Maker. 

The right to labour came avowedly into the 
field of practical politics at the revolution of 
1848. By the decree of the 25th of February 
(see Ateliers hTATiONAiTx) the provisional 
government announced that it “s’engage a 
garantir du travail a tons les citoyens.” These 
words were dictated by Louis Blanc. J. S. 
Mill maintains that the droit au travail thus 
sanctioned meant “the poor-law of Elizabeth 
and nothing more.” If more was not intended, 
it must be admitted that the authors of the 
decree were singularly unfortunate in the lan- 
guage they used. Louis Blanc seeks to shelter 
himself from blame by quoting Mill’s view ; but 
his opinions and objects, as stated by himself, 
are irreconcilable with that view. He says 
that the engagement which the government was 
undertaking — involving, as it did, “vast diffi- 
culties ” — was intended for future, not immediate 
realisation, and that it could not be brought 
into practical operation except by the introduc- 
tion of his own socialistic schemes. What he 
really aimed at, as he frankly informs us, was 
to lead the government to adopt those schemes 
by inducing them to issue the compromising 
decree. Whatever that decree may have meant, 
it is certain that when the borngeoisie triumphed 
over the revolution, it was only a right to relief 
that was recognised in the constitution, and 
statesmen who had seemed to give the principle 
a wider constniction explained away what they 
had previously said. 

In Germany, Fichte maintained the right as 
a consequence of the social compact (Naturrecht, 
1797). Under French influence it was advo- 
cated by Liidvdg Gall, the Fourierist Stromeyer, 
Maklo, and others, and the recognition of it 
was proposed in the Frankfort parliament, but 
without success. It was asserted in the broadest 
manner by Bismarck in the Reichstag in May 
1SS4 : “'Icli erkeiine ein Reeht auf Arbeit 
unbedingt an ” ; but he took no step to carry it 


into effect. In Switzerland, it was made the 
subject of a Referendum in 1894, and was 
supported by 75,880 against 308,209 votes. 
But thougli it was for a considerable time a 
favourite cry of the radical democracy of the 
continent, in England it never made any appreci- 
able impression ; it has been abandoned by tire 
socialists, wbo now recognise, with Fourier, that 
it is unattainable under the existing conditions 
of industry, whilst it would be an immediate 
and spontaneous result of the establishment of 
the new organisation which is the goal of their 
efforts. It is, indeed, obvious that its practical 
adoption would lead directly to a socialistic 
system (see Socialism). The members of a 
government undertaking to provide every appli- 
cant with labour such as he has learned to 
perform would become Entrepreneurs on the 
largest scale, agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mercantile, with a host of subordinates acting 
as overseers ; and the private employer wmuld 
be driven from the field. 

When it is seen that there are no such things 
as natural rights, the right to labour disappears 
with other similar coinages of metaphysical 
politics. But when we approach the subject 
from the side of duty, the course to he followed 
seems sufficiently plain. Some regular means 
of relieving destitution should exist to meet 
the exigencies of individuals, and when they 
can perform work, it is reasonable to expect it 
from them as a partial return for the assistance 
they receive. When a great public calamity, 
such as failure of crops or a commercial crisis, 
plunges considerable districts of a country into 
distress, the government can best intervene by 
employing the able-bodied, wdio are without their 
ordinary means of support, in useful public 
works, w||ilst gratuitously maintaining the 
immature, the aged, and the infirm. The 
management of public works under these circum- 
stances has obvious difficulties, but difficulties 
are no sufficient reasons for abstaining from 
action. The principal are those of determining 
wdio are fit objects of this sort of public aid, 
and wdiat are the best works to be undertaken. 
On the ground of this double difficulty, such 
works will be more properly placed in the hands 
of local authorities than in those of the central 
government, though at least a share of the 
required funds ought to be supplied from the 
national exchequer, and consequently a power 
of general supervision should be reserved by the 
national executive. Even in such extreme cases, 
government, whilst bound to do tlieir utmost 
towards providing labour, ought scarcely to 
guarantee it to all, such a promise being only 
too likely to prove incapable of fulfilment, 
whilst it would tend to stifle the exercise of 
private benevolence. 

In ordinary times, one of the most serviceable 
kinds of action open to them for the benefit of 
the unemployed is the establishment of Bureaux 
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OF Labour, having for their function the collec- 
tion and circulation of trustworthy informa- 
tion as to the demand for labour in ditferent 
localities. 

[Arts, on Montaigne ; Renaudot ; and for a 
detailed historical account in Das Recht auf Arheit 
i’ll geschichtUcher Darstelhing, by Rudolf Singer 
(1895), and an instructive article by George Adler 
in the llandb. der Staatswissenschaften. — Also 
Louis Blanc’s JlisL de la RSvolutio7i de IS^S, and 
his Re'vUations. — Bonar, Philos, andj Pol. JBc . — 
Ritchie, Natural Rights. — Jevons, The State in 
relation to Labour.'] J. K. l. 

RILEY, Henpa Thomas (1816-1878), a 
distinguished antiquary, edited and translated 
a large number of the most valuable “sources ” 
for English municipal history in the middle 
ages. 

For the Rolls Series, Riley edited the Muni- 
menta GildhallcB Londoniensis (1859-1860). — 
For the Corporation of London, he translated the 
Liber Alhus (1861), and a volume of extracts from 
the city archives for the period 1276-1419, under 
the title Alemorials of London and London Life 
(1868). — For the Hist. MSS. Commission he 
inspected and reported on the archives of various 
municipal corporations (from 1869 onwards). But 
this by no means exhausts the list of his works. 

w. J. A. 

RIN, a coin, the lOOOtli part of 1 yen (see 
Yen), 1000 rin = 100 sen = l yen (Japan). 

RING. A ring in American politics is a 
group of partisans who agree to work together 
in order to get paid, elective, or public appoint- 
ments apportioned among themselves in a 
certain way. The Tweed ring went further 
than this ; and the officers when appointed 
agreed to exclude financial criticism. In 
Europe a ring is non-political, and means (1) 
an agreement (2) by capitalists (3) to exclude 
competition, and (4) so control and dictate 
terms to the market. (1) Monopolies are 
founded on privilege ; and American trusts, 
French omnium, and English amalgamations, 
involve transfers of property, but rings are 
mere agreements. The agreement takes many 
forms. It may be an agreement not to sell on 
a given day below a certain price ; or, as in the 
perfected syndicats industriels of the Continent, 
to create permanent agents who sell what 
members produce and pool profits according to 
elaborate rules. These agreements are usually 
void at law, either because they are “against 
public policy,” as in England and U.S., or 
“against free trade,” as in France, or against a 
law, e.g, the Austrian Law of 7, iv., 1870, § 
4 ; indeed they are often called ‘ ‘ gentlemen’s 
agreements,” “ presidents’ conferences,” “con- 
sensus,” as opposed to contracts (G. 0. Virtue, 
p. 314). (2) Labourers’ unions are not rings 

but sometimes join rings (A?c. 1897, pp. 

503-51 0). Subtler rings take in allied trades, 
thus American coal-rings, in imitation perhaps 
of the Newcastle Tend, are formed of carriers 


and producers. (3) It often kills competition 
by rebates, differential freights, maximum and 
minimum tariffs, and by recklessly uiiderselliiig 
opponents — operations which resemble retalia- 
tory tariffs and bounties between nations. (4) 
Control of the market and restricted production 
and enhanced price is the ultimate aim of all 
rings, syndicats industriels, trusts and mono- 
polies. Flence efforts have been made to bring 
them within the criminal law. But the net 
has been spread too wide. The French Code 
Penal (art. 419) iienalises any combination to 
raise prices by not selling a commodity under 
a certain price; this, like our “engrossing” 
(see Eoeestalleus and Regeatobs), hits 
all trade, and is therefore a dead letter. The 
Canadian Act of 1889 (52 Viet. c. 41, § 1 (b)) 
and U.S. Act of 1890 (§ 1) make contracts in 
restraint of trade criminal ; now such contracts 
occui* every day between shopkeepers and their 
former partners or assistants, so the judges 
held that this provision could only apply where 
dealers “practically control the entire com- 
modity” — which is almost unprovable (52 
Federal Reports, 104, 119). Other clauses of 
the Canadian act penalise contracts to unduly 
limit competitive production or sale — as 
though judges could tell where there is 
no over-production or unfair price. Similar 
objections were held fatal to an attempt 
made to bring a ring of shipowners within 
the English law of conspiracy (“Mogul S.S. 
Co. u. MacGregor,” Law Reports (1892), App. 
Ca., p. 26 ; see Lord Bowen’s judgment). 
There are many immoral practices on the part 
of rings ; but competition, public opinion, 
and what Andrews calls “the tolerance of 
the market,” have hitherto proved a more 
effective remedy than this abortive recrud- 
escence of medievalism. 

[E. B. Andrews, ‘ ‘ The Combination of Capital, ” 
in International Journal of Ethics, iv. 321. — 
“Trusts according to Official Investigation,” in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Jan. 1889). — J. 
Bryce, American Coinmonioealth, chs. Ixiii. Ixiv. 
Ixxxviii. Ixxxix. — C. Biiecher, “Les Syndicats 
Industriels,” in R.enue cV Economic Politique, Dec. 
1894. — Von Halle, Trusts or Industrial Com- 
binations and Coalitions in the United States 
(1895) (bibliography). — J. S. Jeans, Trusts, Pools, 
and Corners (1894). — J. W. Jenks, “ Trusts in the 
U.S.,” in Ec. Journal., 1892, p. 70. — Manuelov, 
Industrial Syndicates, St. Petersburg, 1895.— 
A. Menzel, “Les Cartels,” in Revue d'Ec. Pol, 
(Nov. 1894). — T. G. Spelling, a7id Ilono- 

polies, 1893 (only legal). — Verein fur Socialpolitik, 
Ueler wirthschafdiche Kartdle in Deutschland 
und im Auslande (1894) (perhaps the best). — G, 
0. Virtue, “The Anthracite Combinations, ” in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (April 1896).] 

■ ..J. D. B. 

RING MONEY, probably a specialised form of 
bar money ; seems to have been in use at a very 
early period in the east, where, as in the west, 
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it preceded coined or stamped metal. That 
the Egyptians employed ring money is proved 
by their extant paintings, where heaps of rings 
of gold and silver are represented as weighed 
in scales. Some have thought that a metallic 
cnrrency of this kind is alluded to in Gen. xliii. 
21, where the sons of Jacob find their “money 
in full weight ” in the mouths of their sacks. 

Bing money still circulates in Africa, and 
auder the name of Manillas is yet manufactured 
at Birmingham for African trade. 

From the east, ring money probably found 
its way into Europe, and into Gaul and the 
British Isles, where Caesar found it in circula- 
tion. “They use,” he says, “either brass 
money or gold money, or, instead of money, iron 
rings adjusted to a certain v^eight ” (E. 

Hawkins’ English Silver Coins, pp. 8, 9, 

London, 1841, 8vo). One specimen found in 
Orkney is composed of three bars of gold 
twisted together like a cord. A remarkable 
silver chain of thirty-three rings weighing over 
ninety-three ounces, now in the Museum of the 
Scottish Antiquities, was dug up in 1805 near 
Inverness. About the middle of this century 
a hoard of silver ring money wns found in the 
cuttings for the Waterford and Kilkenny rail- 
way, but unfortunately it was dispersed and 
lost with the exception of one ring, concerning 
which the Bev. Jas. Graves react an article 
before the Kilkenny Archteological Society on 
16th March 1853. 

\Enoy. Brit., “Money,” quot. from Tylor, p. 
283, also Chambers's Ency., art. “ King Money. ”] 

A. Jj. 

EISK (as element in cost of production) is the 
negative of the quantity wdiich Laplace calls 
espSrance, that is, probability multiplied by ad- 
vantage. The advantage may be either * ' mathe- 
matical” or “moral,” measured by value in 
exchange or value in use. When there is an 
even chance of obtaining a certain sum, the 
mathematical expectation of gain is exactly 
balanced by the risk ; but the utility which 
would be lost by the subtraction of the sum is 
greater than what would be gained from the 
addition thereof. “Gambling involves an 
economic loss, even when conducted on perfectly 
fair and even terms” (Marshall, Brinciples of 
Economics, bk. iii, ch. vi. § 6, note 3rd ed.). 
Conversely, “ a theoretically fair insurance 
against risks is always an economic gain” (ib.). 
The subjective 'Moss” is ceteris pariHis, 
tiie less the “ marginal utility” of money to the 
person incurring risk. This principle applies to 
the risk run by the capitalist entrepreneur, 
against which insurance is usually not available. 
The advantage which a large business has in being 
able to encounter risk has been lucidly pointed 
out by Professor J. B. Clark. The principle 
partly accounts for the growth of joint-stock 
companies. 

Indemnity for risk, as explained by Mill 


(Bol. Econ., bk. ii., on “Profits”), forms one 
element of gi’oss profits. If Ave ascribe the 
other two elements — an “equivalent for abstin- 
ence,” and “remuneration for the labour and 
skill of superintendence ” — to interest and 
earnings respectively, remuneration for risk 
seems to remain as “ pure profit.” 

It is difficult, hoAvever, to abstract risk from 
the care exercised by liim who incurs it. 
“This use of the term” (profits), says Professor 
Mai-shall, “is on the whole not advantageous, 
because it tends to class the work of manage- 
ment AAdth mere routine superintendence ” 
(Principles of Economics, bk. vi. cli. viii. § 2, 
3rd ed.). Bisk, as an element of profit, 
appears in its purest form — most detached 
from labour of superintendence- — in the case of 
joint-stock undertakings. 

[Laplace, TMorie Analytique des PrdbaMlites, 
ch. X. (De Tesp^raiice morale). — Mill, Pol. Econ., 
bk. ii. ch. XV. — J. B. Clark, Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, vol. A^ p. 313 (“profit in an accurate 
sense of the term . . . results from an un- 
balanced condition of industrial groups ”). — Ibid., 
vol. vii. — Insurance and Business. — Marshall, sub 
voce, “ Risk.” For increased value owing to absence 
of risk see Pbeferexce Shares. ] f. y. e. 

PJSTOUBKE (Fr.). A term of marine 
insurance meaning the return of a part of the 
premium in the case mentioned in the Code de 
Commerce, art. 349, that is to say, in the event 
of the voyage being abandoned before the 
departure of the ship, in Avhich event the 
insurer, instead of receiving the agreed premium, 
is entitled to ^ per cent of the insured value, 
by Avay of indemnity. Over-insurance is also 
a case for a ristourne. T, L. 

BIXDALEK (Dutch). The Rijksdaaler is 
a Dutch sih'er coin of the same weight, 25 
grammes, or 385*8 gi’ains, as the five franc 
piece, but of the millesimal fineness of 945, 
instead of 900. It thus contains 364*58 gi’ains 
of fine silver, as compared with 347*22 grains, 
the fine content of a five franc piece. 

The weight and fineness of the rijksdaaler Avere 
fixed by a laAV passed on 22nd March 1839. 
Prior to that date the Aveight had been 28*078 
grammes, and the fineness 868, in accordance 
Avith the proAusions of the laAv of the 28th September 
1816. Before the passing of the last-mentioned 
laAA^, the legal fineness had been 869*792. 

Rijksdaalers are current in the Xetherlaiids, 
where they pass as 2^- gnlden pieces, but they 
circulate mainly in the Dutch colonies. 

In Ceylon, Malacca, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, originally Dutch colonial possessions, the 
rixdaler Avas retained as the basis of the currency 
systems of those countries for many years after 
they became British colonies, and in the case both 
of , Ceylon and the Cape, aa^McIi finally became 
British possessions in the years 1795 and 1806 
respectively, it Avas not until about the year 1340 
that paper ri.xdalers were finally removed from 
circulation. 
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[Noback, , Munz- Mass- tend Getoichtsbuch, — 
Chalmers, History of Colonial Currency.'] 

F. E. A. 

ROBERTS, Lewes (died 1641), merchant 
and captain of the city of London, belonged to 
a Beaumaris family, and was born in tlie^ Isle of 
Anglesey. He was a member both of the East 
India Company and of the Levant Company of 
Merchants. The 1st dedication of his Mai}pe of 
Commerce is to Alderman Abbot and Alderman 
Garraway, the governors of these companies ; 
the 2nd dedication is to the Harvey family, of 
whom 'William Harvey, D. of Phys., was the 
first, wdiich he had served as a factor ; the 3rd 
dedication being to the merchants of England 
in general. The eulogies in verse — including 
the graceful lines signed Iz. Wa. — are witnesses 
to the respect in which the author was held. 
His sons Gabriel and 'William were also 
merchants (for the former, see Memoirs of the 
Verney Family, iii. 371). 

His Merchants Mayjye of Commerce, 1638, 
very highly extolled on its appearance, is a 
liandbook of practical mercantile knowledge, 
compiled with immense industry and care, and 
showfing an intimate acquaintance with foreign 
customs and writers on commercial subjects. 
Besides the geography of the world, it contains 
a mercantile description of all places of any 
importance, of their produce and exports, their 
weights and measures, currency and exchanges, 
and of the course of their trade not only with 
England but with every other country concerned. 

In his Treasure of Traffike, or a Discourse of 
Forraigne Trade, 1641, which he dedicated to 
parliament, Roberts ventured into the region 
of theory. The tract was an appeal for the 
encouragement of commerce by the state, and 
suggested state conti’ol through authorised 
merchants of experience. In it he advocated 
ti’ading companies with geogi’aphical limits 
rather than independent adventurers ; he laid 
stress on the importance of good roads and 
other internal communications, and on the 
necessity for a sound coinage ; he upheld staple 
towns ; he deprecated monopolies and private 
patents, and argued against heavy customs. 
While slightly discussing the policy of protec- 
tive duties in general, he entered at some length 
into that of prohibiting altogether the export of 
the precious metals, showing by some examples 
that money might be plentiful or scarce inde- 
pendently of the laws regarding its exportation. 

[Harleian Soc. Publications, vol. 17, p. 202, vol. 
37, p. 4 (date of burial 12th March 1640, presum- 
ably old style, really 1641), and vol. 8, p. 323 
(EevCs Book of Knights ). — Introductory pages to 
ist ed. of Commerce, 1638. — Maepher- 

son, of Commerce, an. 1641. — McCulloch, 

Literature of Political Economy, p. 37.---Rogers, 
History of Prices, voL vi. p. 7.-— MS. note to title- 
page of Treasure of Trafike, Brit. Mus. copy, 
1641.] b.g.p. 

ROBERTSON, Geoege (born a few years 


before 1765, living in 1829), a practical farmer 
and writer on agriculture, lie lived in Mid- 
lothian, -where he had a farm at Graiiton near 
Edinburgh, until 1800, in Ivincardiiieshire till 
1811, and at Irvine in Ayrshire, where lie was 
factor to the Earl of Eglinton, probably until 
his death. 

He was employed to draw np descriptions of 
the counties he knew best for the General Report 
of the agTicultural state of Scotland wmich was 
brought out under the supervision of Sir John 
Sinclair (g.'y.). Robertson’s General Vieio of 
the Agriculture of Midlothian was printed, in 
its preliminary form, in 1793 ; his AgincuUitre of 
Kincardineshire, or the Mearns, not until 1813. 
His reports are comprehensive and detailed, 
describing the state of roads, farm buildings, 
live-stock, tillage, implements, wages, etc., 
with a good many careful statistical tables. 
He contributed also some minor papers on 
special subjects, for example, on %vood.s and 
plantations. 

Besides these official reports his chief work -was, 
Rural Recollections, or the progress of improvement 
in Agriculture and PMral Affairs, 1829, a book full 
of interesting information, chiefly drawn from his 
own knowledge of the three counties in which he 
had lived. Ch. xii. of the description of Mid- 
lothian contains an account of the old ruiirig 
cultivation (see Rundale). He was a keen and 
intelligent observer and a pleasant -writer, confining 
himself almost entirely to facts, except when he 
touched on the corn laws, which he strenuously 
upheld against the free trade theories of the day. 

His other works were less important : A con- 
tinuation up to date of G. Crawfurd’s General 
description of the shire of Renfrew, 1818 ; and 
a Topographical description of Ayrshire, more 
particularly of Cunninghame, 1820. 

[Title-page of Report on Midlothian. — Rural 
P\.ecollections, pp. 7, 8, for autobiographical details.] 

E. G.P. 

ROBINSON, Henry (fl. 1641-56), mer- 
chant, parliamentarian, and member of the 
committee for taking the accounts of the 
Commonwealth {Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 
Ser., 1654, p. 287), was the author of one im- 
portant book, England's Safety in Trade's 
Encrease (1641); his other works, e.g. Brief e 
Considerations concerning the Ad,vancement of 
Trade and Navigation (1649) ; Office of Ad- 
dresses (1650) ; Certain Considerations, etc. 
(1651) ; Certain Proposals, etc. (1652) ; Certain 
Proposals, ete. (1653), are of practical value, 
but do not elucidate his economic theory. 

His conception of wealth was in advance of his 
age. According to A, Smith ( Wealth of Nations, 
bk. 4, ch. L), the title of Men’s hook, England's 
Treasure by Foreign Trade, or the Balance of our 
Foreign Trade is the Rule of our Treasure, was the 
fundamental maxim of that age, and no writer 
looked on home trade as wealth unless it sub- 
served foreign trade. The title of Robinson’s book 
and of Roberts’s Treasure of Traffike (1641), and 
such sentences as these about home trade, “ accord- 
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ilig to tlie increase whereof the nation is not only 
jiCcommodated and enriched either by wdiat they 
deal in or with lohat they stand in need of, but ” 
its foreign trade is enhanced {B. (7., p. 3), “the 
wealth and \velfare of this kingdom justly be 
measured by the kingdom’s traffic ” [JE. ^.,p. 24), 
reveal glimpses of a larger view, which also found 
chScial recognition (Scobell’s Parliament Acts, 
1656, c. 5, preamble). These three books dealt 
the first, A. Smith dealt the final, blow at that 
medicevcal hostility to trade to which Sully and 
Francis Bacon had imparted new life (cp. Hahl, Zur 
Gesohichte der wlkswirtschaftiichen Ideen in Eng- 
land, 1893, ch. v.). Again, Eobinsoii praised trade 
because it “ makes a nation populous ” [C. P., 1653, 
p„ 13) : Foe, TREY (1663) and his successors con- 
f erted and therefore caricatured this proposition. 
Again, Mim, SIisselden, and Roberts always wrote 
that increased trade meant increased revenue : 
Robinson’s warning that trade will not be more 
unless customs are less, so that revenue will neither 
..swell nor shrink, snapped this last link between 
English economics and Bodiu’s identification of 
revenue and national wealth {E.S., p. 9; R. 0., p. 7). 
Again, Von Heyking [Ziir Gesckichte der Eandes- 
bilanztheorie, 1880, p. 77) suggests that Robin- 
.son invented the plan of transferring customs 
from exported to imported manufactures, and 
especially to luxuries. Tliis plan was an obvious 
supplication of the cx'eed of the Balance of 
T,eai>e which since Stafford (1581) had 

had a sumptuary tinge {ih. p. 67) ; Misselden 
foreshadowed it {Circle of Cormnerce, 1623, pp. 
134-135), and Roberts approved of it {T. of T,, pp. 
36-39). Again every pamphleteer, notably Hitch- 
cock (15S0), Gentleman (1614), and k Smith 
(1661), recommended the home fishery as a cui*e 
for beggary and substitute for xvorkhoiises : many, 
like Keymor (1601), pointed out in Robinson’s 
words that “all other trades wull follov/ of theii’ 
©■^vn accord, one as it were begetting another,” 
that it was what A. Smith called productive labour ; 
I. B. {The Trade's Increase, 1615) urged the 
strength it ■would add to the navy, and lamented 
the v/aste of East Indian sailors and ships (one of 
which w'as named The Trade's Increase). Robin- 
son held on all these philanthropic, economic, and 
political gi'ounds that home -fishery and East 
Indian trade — he purposely omits the wmol trade — 
were England’s two chief sources of wealth and 
strength, and wished to encourage fishing by reviv- 
ing the quaint laws instituting compulsory fast- 
days (2 k 3 Ed. VI. c. 19 ; 5 Eliz. c. 5, § 12, 
etc. ; cp. Pari. Hist., iii. 253), and by driving Butch 
fisliennen from our shores unless they settled, or 
half the crew and owmers of their boats -were 
English. This numerical compromise was old 
(1 Hy. VII. c. 8), and reappeared in 1660 (12 
Gar. IL c. 18, § 6). Robinson’s pleas for a 
national bank {E. S., p, 34 ; Cal. of State Papers, 
Horn. Set., 1650, p. 182, 1654, p. 364), for a 
labour (0. of A.), land, and wills registry (O'. P., 
1652, pp. 18, 21), one supreme court of equity and 
common la\v{C. P., 1653, p. 23), and, county courts 
(ib.), ivere new then, and bore fruit long afterwards. 

Other schemes reflected the views of various 
.achools. Thus, he echoed Misselden’s plea for 
stricter auliiage, mont de piete,” etc. (see 


Aulnager ; Monts de Ph^te) while he swalloAved 
Malynes’s nostrum for regulating exchange {B. C. 
pref.). Lilve Culpeper, Misselden, and Malynes, 
he wished to limit interest by law, and succeeded 
in 1651 ; although like Misselden and Malynes he 
attributed high interest to scarce money. Like 
Misselden and Roberts, he advocated mercantile 
courts, assignable debts, and the incorporation of 
traders trading to one place : his language on this 
last head is peculiarly like that of Roberts {E. S., 
p. 45 ; T. of T., p. 51). J. D. R. 

EOBBERTUS, Karl Johann (Rodbertus- 
Jagetzoxv) (1805-1875), was born at Greifswald 
in Swedish Pomerania, where his father wms 
professor of law in the university. The elder 
Rodbertus removed in 1808 to Mecklenbiirg- 
Strelitz, where his wdfe possessed landed estate. 
The son was a student of law at Gottingen and 
Berlin from 1823 to 1826. After being em- 
ployed for some years in legal offices in Prussia, 
he studied political economy, history, and 
philology at Heidelberg, and then travelled in 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. He pur- 
chased in 1835 the estate of Jagetzow in 
Pomerania (from wdiicli he is often called 
Rodbertus- Jagetzow), and resided there from 
1836, taking an active part in local administra- 
tion, and much occupied with the management 
of his property. He became in 1847 a member 
of the provincial diet, and sat in the second 
united diet. He was active in the struggles of 
1848 as a warm supporter of German unity, 
and, at the same time, an earnest maintainer 
of the independence of the popular assembly as 
against the crowm. He was appointed minister 
of public worship and instruction in the 
Auerswald administration, but very soonresigiied 
in consequence of a disagi’eement with the 
other members of the government. After 1849 
he retired from public life and devoted himself 
altogether to social studies. 

Rodhertus’s waitings produced little e'fiect in 
his lifetime, and he was not held in much 
esteem as an economic theorist until some 
recent WTiters — especially Adolf Wagner — 
brought his name into prominence. He is 
now regarded, except by the partisans of Marx, 
as the father of the so-called scientific, as 
opposed to the utopian, socialism. At first, 
we are told, an enthusiastic believer in tradi- 
tional economic doctrines, he early worked out 
for himself, as explained in this article, what 
was in many respects a new system, wffiich 
during the rest of his life he held wdthout any 
noteworthy variation. His essential principles 
are already stated in a tract wnitten in 1837, 
and well worth reading for its clearness and 
vigorous, though not faultless, reasoning — Hie 
Forderungen der arleitenden Xlassen; and they 
are expounded again and again in his later 
productions, with little change even in their 
formulation. In order to understand his views, 
we must keep steadily before us his fundamental 
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doctrine (stated in liis Soziale Brief e an v. Kirch- 
mann^ 1850) tliat all commodities cost labour 
and only labour — a proposition on which Mae,x 
afterwards laid much stress, but which, unless 
explained away by distinctions, is not true, 
and gives a perverted idea of the conditions of 
production. From this proposition Rodbertus 
infers that the best measure of the value of a 
commodity is the amount of labour wdiich it 
has cost, or rather which is, on the average, 
necessary for its production. 

Like most of the recent socialists, he has a 
philosophy of history of his own, which he 
explains in his UntersucMingen auf dem Gebiete 
der National- Oekonomie des klassischen Alter - 
tlmms, and more briefly in his BeUuchtung der 
sozialen Frage, pt. ii. According to his scheme, 
society, after the introduction of pasture and 
agriculture, passes through three stages — the 
first the heathenish-antique, including succes- 
sively the theocracy (Egypt, Peru), the caste- 
state (India), the satrapy (Persia), and the 
Polis (Greece and Rome) ; the second, or Chris- 
tiaii-Germanic, comprehending the church state, 
the class-state (Stande-staat), the bureaucracy, 
and, lastly, the representative state ; and the 
third the Christian -social, which is the organisa- 
tion of the future. In the first stage the 
worker himself is the property of another. 
The second is based on property in land and 
capital, property in men having ceased to exist, 
and exchange is carried on through money and 
credit. In the third, land and capital will be 
the property of society at large ; no private pro- 
perty but that in labour will be recognised ; any 
one who produces anything socially useful will 
have a claim to the product of a labour equal to 
his own out of the general fund of the society. 

The most serious existing social evils are, in 
his view, the diminution of the worker’s pro- 
portional share in the products of industry — a 
diminution which he thinks is in process of 
steady increase ; and the frequently recurring 
industiial crises by which the workers are the 
greatest suflerers. Both these evils he con- 
siders necessary results of the present economic 
system. They can be removed only by the 
final organisation above - mentioned, which, 
however, he thought it would take 500 years 
to introduce. But in the meantime reform 
was possible, especially a reform of wages. 
The possession of land and capital remaining 
as at present, the share of the wage-earner in 
tlie product of his labour must be augmented, 
he must be made to benefit by the increased 
and increasing productivity of labour, and he 
must be withdrawn, so far as it is possible, from 
the operation of the chances and changes of the 
market. He explains this transitional system 
in his essay ^‘Der Hormalarbeitstag” in the 
Berliner Rerne, 1871. In order to divide the 
result of the national production equitably, 
that is, in the proportion of the contributions 


made to it by the several workers, the perform- 
ances of the latter must be reduced to a comnioii 
measure. Labour in dilTerent branches of 
business would be compared by means of a 
normal time - labour - day. Using definite 
numbers only to fix ideas, the normal time- 
labour-day being one of ten hours, six hours of 
mining work and twelve of work in textile 
manufactures might be taken as equivalent to 
the normal ten, the amount of effort and self- 
sacrifice expended in those times in the different 
occupations named being taken to be the same. 
If a man, then, worked only three hours in 
mining or six in textile industry, he would be 
regarded as having worked half a normal day. 
But this rule would not suffice ; for the product 
of the work done in a time -labour -day by 
different men in the same occupation will be 
different. A fah average of the actual result 
which might be achieved in a normal time- 
labour -day must be struck in each sort of 
work, in other words a normal work-labour- 
day must be fixed for each. If a miner, 
though working for six hours, or a weaver, 
though working for twelve hours, were to 
accomplish only half the work which ought to 
be produced in a full time-labour-day, he would 
be credited with only half- a -day of normal 
work-time. But not merely does Rodbertus 
thus reduce to a uniform mode of measurement 
the various divisions of labour and the different 
gi'ades of industrial capacity or assiduity ; he 
similarly regulates the amount of reward for 
each contribution of work. He establishes for 
this purpose a labour currency instead of a 
metallic. The product of every sort of labour 
being measured by normal work- time, products 
of equal work-time would be equal in value, 
and both would receive as their remuneration 
drafts on the common fund for an amount of 
commodities which was the product of the same 
amount of work-time. The system here ex- 
plained would be the necessary regulator, not 
only of the final collectivist economy, but also 
of a capitalism carried out under the supervision 
of the state by private persons owning the 
means of production, if the distribution were to 
be according to services rendered, and not, as 
in some socialist programmes, according to the 
wants of individuals. If private property in 
the means of production existed, it would bo 
necessary first to set aside, out of the total 
product, the portions to be allotted to the 
owners of land and the capitalists who took 
part in the- production. The whole system 
would require periodical or occasional adjust- 
ment according to changes in the value-in -use 
of commodities and services— otherwise supply 
and demand could not be held in equilibrium, 
and the constant free cii’culation of the forces 
of labour among the various departments of it 
would not be secured.” 

In politics, Rodbertus was national and 
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monarcliical, because be tbougbt that tbe solu- 
tion of social problems could be best elaborated 
in a Germany united under a royal bouse. He 
kept aloof from tbe democratic agitations of bis 
time. He would tolerate, be said, no movement 
for exciting tbe working classes against tbe 
executive power. In economics, as we have 
seen, be accepted tbe present order provisionally 
as the natural outcome of tbe past, tbougb be 
looked for a better in the future, and would not 
plunge suddenly into a new indusirial system 
having no links of connection with tbe present. 
When urged by Lassallb to join tbe Arhdter- 
'cerein, be decidedly refused to do so, tbougb be 
continued in uninterrupted correspondence with 
Lassalle till tbe death of tbe latter. He set 
aside Lassalle’s no less than Schultze-De- 
litzsch’s associations as supplying no adequate 
solution of tbe labour-problem, of which indeed 
no solution could be improvised, tbougb a partial 
improvement of tbe workman’s condition was 
already possible. Though be was in favour of 
universal suffrage, be did not approve of the 
policy of setting it before working men as tbeir 
first object ; if a political aim such as this were 
added to tbeir economic demands, be tbougbt 
tbe effect would be to lead their aspirations and 
efforts into wrong channels. 

It has been disputed bow far Rodbertus’s 
views were original. The doctrine of the iron 
law of wages and of tbe steady decline of the 
workman’s proportional share of tbe nation’s 
industrial income, were reproductions, or perhaps 
exaggerations, of theories of Eioaruo. And tbe 
notion of surplus value, which we find in him, 
bad certainly been propounded previously by 
William Thompson. Tbe idea of labour-money 
bad been suggested before 1830 ; it was practi- 
cally tried in tbe third decade of the century by 
Robert Owen (see Labotje Exchange), and, 
after liim, by Peotjdhon. The question of 
Marx’s indebtedness to Rodbertus has been 
keenly debated. Engels repudiates any such 
obligations on tbe part of Marx, which, never- 
theless, seem to be real and even considerable. 
It is difficult to prove that a later author 
’borrowed from an earlier one, because be may 
have independently anived at tbe same con- 
clusions ; but there is no doubt that Rodbertus 
bad preiiously put forward some of the views 
most: prominent in Marx’s system. 

Besides ■ tbe writings of Rodbertus named 
above, may be mentioned as of special importance 
his Ziir MrkenMnisstmsererstaaf^wiTtJisclmftlicJien 
Znr.tiinde (1S42), and bis Offener Brief an dcbs 
■OorniU . des deutseJmi Arheiterverdns zu Lei;pzig 
(1S63). He bandied various questions which 
were merely occasional or of purely German 
iuierest. Tims, lie gave much attention to the 
■ reform of agrarian legislation, , and especially- to 
improved aiTangements for enabling agricultural' 
. 'proprietors to borrow on the security of their land;.- 
lii tbe sj'bere of general theory, be combated the 
: ,|aw .of the diiiiinishing productiveness of -capital ■ 


applied to agriculture, and rejected tbe Ricardian 
theory of rent, substituting one of bis own, wbicb, 
however, seems not to have met with accex3tance 
from any other economist. 

Such of bis writings as remained unpublished at 
his death, and could then be recovered, have been 
edited by Wagner and Kozak ; and there have 
also appeared several series of bis letters to Wagner 
(1878), to Peters (1878), to J. Zeller (1879), 
and to Rudolf Meyer (1882). Lassalle’s letters 
to him have also been edited by Wagner ; but bis 
letters to Lassalle have not been found. 

[Diehl in Handw. der Sozialwissenschaften . — 
Wtirtb in AUg. Deutsche Biogr. — Ad. Wagner, 
Einiges non und uber Rodbertus- Jagetzow (in tbe 
Tubingen Zeitschrift fur die gesammte Staats- 
loissenschaft (1878). — Georg Adler, Rodbertus, 
der Begriinder des wissenschaftichen Sozialismus. 
— 'W, H. Dawson, Gemian Socialism, cb. iii. “Karl 
Rodbertu.s and the Wages Principle ” (1888). — J. 
Rae, Socialism.] J. K. I. 

RODRIGHEZ DE COLMEHAR. See Col- 
MENAR, Rodriguez de. 

' RGEDERER, Pierre Louis, Comte (1754- 
1835) pobtician and author, was born at Metz 
I and died at Bois-Roussel (Orne). 

He was a deputy to tbe iitats-giniraux in 
1789, and frequently reporter to tbe committee 
of finance. 

On tbe lOtb Fructidor, year iv. (28 August 
1796), Rosderer established a review, published 
each decade, tbe Journal d)^conomie ^ublique, de 
morale et de ^politique, and thus collected round 
him many able contributors, as Laromigiileres, 
Madame de Stael, Lacretelle tbe elder, J. F. 
Bourgoing, Saint Aubin, Andr4 Morellet, Benjamin 
Constant, Du Pont de Nemours, Arnoult, etc. 
At this time another review, the Dicade of J. 
B. Say, established 29th April 1794, was at tbe 
height of its prosperity. Rcederer represented 
from the economic i^oint of view the meeting- 
point between the Physiocrats and the disciples of 
Adam Smith. J. B. Say belonged to the latter 
school. Either there was not place for two 
journals dealing with tbe same snbjects or the 
public preferred the more slashing Decade, and 
Rcederer’s journal existed hardly a year (5 vols. 
in 8vo). "^en J. B. Say on entering the Tribunat 
ceased to edit tbe DScade, November 1799, 
Roederer, a few days later, 30 Frimaire, year viii. 

, (21st December 1799), recommenced bis review, 
calling it this time Mduoires instead of Journal. 
This new periodical, however, existed even a 
shorter time than tbe former (2 vols. 8vo), and 
soon this scientific journal disappeared for ever. 

Roederer also edited a daily paper, the Journal 
de Parts, established 1776. He wuote many 
pamphlets on subjects of the day ; among these 
it wdll suffice to give tbe name of one" wbicb 
appeared in 1840, entitled Mimoires sur quelques 
poinds commie politique lus au Lycie en 1800 
et 1801 (8vo). Rcederer taught in 1800 political 
economy at tbe iyale, now the of Paris. 

He was appointed in 1796 professor of political 
economy at the normal school (where "Va-nder- 
monde had taught), but be never performed the 
■duties. ' - A. 0. f. 
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ROESLER, Kael Feiedeich Heemann 
(1831-1895), bom in Munieb, was appointed 
professor of tbe political sciences in the uni- 
versity of Ptostock ; resigned that chair in 
1878, and in the following year went to 
Tokio as adviser on public law and com- 
mercial policy to the Japanese foreign office. 
In this position he is said to have exercised 
great influence. He died in Austria on his 
return from Japan. 

His principal writings, besides articles in different 
periodicals on value, prices, income, and tbe inter- 
national division of labour, are : Zur Kritik der 
Lehr 6 von Arheitslohn, 1861 ; Grundsatze der 
VolksiDirthschaftsleJire, 1864 ; XJeher die Grund- 
leJvren der von Adam Smith hegr^ndeten Volks- 
wirthschaftstheorie, 1867 (2nd ed. 1871) ; and 
YofUsungen %ber Volkmnirthschafti 1878. He 
belonged to the historical school, and to that 
branch of it in particular which insists strongly on 
the close relations which exist between economics 
and j urisprudence. Roscher praised him as having 
pointed with special force to ‘‘the treasure of 
experiences and ideas on economic subjects collected 
by the jurists during ages, and handed down by 
the characteristically persistent tradition of their 
profession.” Cossa accuses him of havmg fallen 
into gross errors in the interpretation and criticism 
of the fundamental doctrines of Adam Smith. 
Cossa does not specify these errors, but aj^pears 
to refer to Rosler’s opposition to the individualist 
principles of the liberal economists. The book 
Ueher die Grundlehren^ etc., in fact, contains a 
searching and acute polemic not so much against 
Smith himself as against what the Germans call 
Smithianismits, the system of the so-called classical 
school. Rosler’s discussion of elementary ideas 
and his strictures ou the ordinary terminology are 
often sagacious and just. In his Vovlemngen he 
maintained, as necessary and desirable, the pre- 
dominance of the capitalist in the regulation of 
industrial life, and objected to coalitions amongst 
the working classes, as furthering the dangerous 
agitation of the social-democratic party. These 
opinions led to a sharp attack on Mm by Max 
Hirsch in an article entitled “How one qualifies 
oneself for Japan.” 

[Lippert in Mandio. der Staatsw. — Cossa, Introd, 
alio Studio delV H.P., p. 438, English ed., 1893, 
pp. 286, 403, 420.] j. K.i. 

ROGERS, James Edwin Thoeold (1823- 
1890). Thorold Rogers was educated at Ring’s 
College, London, and at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
where he took his bachelor’s degree, with a first 
class in Liter ce Humaniores, in 1846. He 
entered holy orders in the Church of England, 
and took some part in the High Church move- 
ment, contributing an article to Orby Shipley’s 
Ghurch and the World. But his attention was 
drawn to economics by his friendship with 
CoBDEN ; and in 1862 he was elected to the 
Bmmmond professorship of political economy 
at Oxford. 

The fruits of his professorship were the first 
two volumes of his monumental History of Agri- 
culture and Prices in England, covering the period 


1249-1400 (1866), his Manual of Political 
Economy for Schools (1868), and an edition of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1869), Owing 
to academic antagonisms, however, the convocation 
of the university, which at that time had the 
right of electing to the Briiminond Professorship, 
refused in 1868 to elect Rogers for a second term. 
He then turned to current politics, surrendered 
his clerical status, and in 1874 stood as a 
candidate for parliament at Scarborough. He 
did not succeed in securing his election till 1880, 
w'hen he was chosen in the liberal interest at 
Southwark. He was re-elected for Bermondsey, 
a division of Southwark, in 1885, but he lost his 
seat in 1886. Meanwhile he vmote Cobden and 
Public Oiginion (1873) ; edited the Sjpeeches of 
John Bright (1868), the Protests of the Lords 
(1875), and Gascoigne’s Liber Veritakcm (1881) ; 
issued (1882) the third and fourth volumes of 
his History of Agriculture, covering the period 
1401-1583 ; wmote a popular account of his con- 
clusions concerning economic history, under the 
title Six Centuries of Woo'k and Wages (1885) ; 
as well as a number of popular articles and 
booklets, of which perhaps the best is The 
Bniish Citizen (1885). Ai'ter the loss of his 
seat in parliament, he turned with renewed 
zeal to his historical researches, and was able to 
issue in 1887 the fifth and sixth volumes of his 
History (for the period 1584-1702), and the First 
nine years of the Bank of England. For many 
years he had held the almost nominal Tooke 
professorship of economic science at King’s 
College, London, and he had lectured at Worcester 
College, Oxford ; in 1888 he ivas re-elected to the 
Oxford professorship. Two courses of his profes- 
sorial lectures have been printed under the titles, 
The Economic Interpretation of History (1888), and, 
posthumously, The Industrial and Commercial 
History of England (1892). The 7th and 8th 
volumes of his History, coming down to 1793, are 
being prepared chiefly from material he had col- 
lected, by one of his sons, Mr. A. G. L. Rogers. 

Thorold Rogers’s reputation rests on his History 
of Agriculture and Prices, which will remain an 
extremely valuable repertory of material for 
economic history, however much subsequent 
writers may dissent from the conclusions he 
believed he could draw from them, and however 
much it may need to be supplemented by evidence 
of other kinds. His attitude with regard to 
general economic theory and economic policy 
remained throughout that of the Manchestee 
School; in his earlier writings he was also 
greatly affected by the writings of Bjistiat. In 
his later years, how^'ever, he saw his way to defend 
trades unions ; he had long ridiculed the Ricavdiau 
doctrine of rent ; and in bis later works he was 
inclined to speak of “ political economists ” in 
terms which magnified his own divergence from 
them. 

[See an article by W. J. Ashley in t'ne Political 
Science Quaiierly (New York), iv. (1889), SSI; 
and the notice by B. Castelot in Nouveau Dicimi- 
naire Economie politique, Supplement.] 

' W. J. A. 

BOHR, Julius Beenhaed yon (1683-1742), 
a protestant canon at Merseburg, displayed 
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from liis very yontli an active interest in 
economic questions ; early in life in Ms thesis 
for Ms doctor’s degi’ee, he took np the subject 
of the advancement of economic study {De 
excolendo studio oeconomico tam principum quam 
primtorum, Leipzig, 1712), and argued for the 
establishment of professorships of economics in 
the universities. 

In his Oompendieuse Haushaltungs-Bibliothek, 
Leipzig, I7I65 Kohr also urged the foundation of 
state -subsidised economic societies, to which he 
desired to commit the supervision of economic 
measures of general interest ; the main object of 
his writings, ho'wever, is the minute investigation 
of the means of enabling each individual to prosper 
in his calling. To combat the contempt with which 
the nobility looked dowm on trade and traders, 
he maintains that as a matter of fact noblemen 
trade with their cattle and corn, the learned with 
their writings, the soldiers with their bodily and 
muscular strength ; trade is thus almost universal 
among mankind. 

[Reseller, GescL der ISfat Oeh. in Deutschland, 
p, 378.] E. ca. 

ROLT, Richard (1725-70), had served in 
the Jacobite army in the ’45, and thereafter 
lived in London by Ms pen. Besides poems, 
operas, and especially political pamphlets, he 
produced a commercial dictionary "with an 
introduction by Samuel Johnson, 1756. The 
contempt expressed for this book by ]\I‘Culloch 
in his Commercial Dictionary, 1832, and 
especially in his Literahcre of Fol. Eton., 1845, 
goes too far, though the main motive of the 
three parties most concerned in it — Rolt, 
Osborne, and Johnson — was probably to make 
money. 

The volume is a folio of between 400 and 500 un- 
numbered pages, preceded by a fall-length frontispiece 
representing ' British commerce and maritime power, 
with the motto from M%. v. 195, “Superent quibus hoc, 
Neptune, dedistl.” The title runs : “ A New Dictionary 
of Trade and Commerce, compiled from the information 
of the most eminent merchants and from the works of 
the best writers on commercial subjects in all languages, 
containing among other things : — 

“ I. An account of the natural productions which are 
conducive to trade throughout the world. 

“ II. The different maniifaetiires established in each 
particular country. 

“ III. Explanation of all the terms used in commerce. 

IV. Explanations of the principal terms of geography, 
astronomy, and navigation, so far as they are connected 
with trade. 

“V. An exact account of the coins, weights, and 
measures in use throughout the world, reduced to the 
English standard. 

“■ VI. A description of the established banks, trading 
companies, and staple commodities of different countries. 

“Vll. The state of the British trade, national debt, , 
funds, customs, excise, and other taxes. ■ 

“■ Vill, The laws relative to trade and commerce. 

“ For tlie use of tlie raerohants and tradesmen of Great 
Britain as well as of private gentlemen. By Mr. Bolt, 
with the assistance of several eminent merchants.” 
(London, Osborne, etc., 1756.) 

Tlie first or editor’s preface is dated 24th December 
1755, anti addressed to^Lord High Admiral Anson; it 
refers t^'. rivnch cjinpetiriou and toSavary’s Diciionary 
and its exaggerations of French greatness. ■ 

Boswell diito 1761) gives Johnson’s oxvii admis- 
.sion of his ruithorsinp of the second preface, but 
says' it first appeared ‘in the 2nd edition, 1761,. .It 


appears, however, in the 1st edition, 1756. The style is 
characteristic. “ The writers of this volume are not so 
far exempt from epidemical prejudices but that they 
please themselves with imagining that they have 
reserved their labours to a propitious conjuncture, and 
that this is the proper time for the publication of a 
Dictionary of Commerce.” The dictionary proposes to 
exhibit “the materials, the places, and the means of 
traffick,” the means including education, especially in 
book-keeping and money matters. “All this he [the 
merchant] must learn merely as a private trader attentive 
to his own advantage ; but, as every man ought to 
consider himself as part of the community to which he 
belongs, and, while he prosecutes his own interest, to 
promote likewise that of his country, it is necessary for 
the trader to look abroad upon mankind and study many 
matters which are perhaps more properly political than 
mercantile,” such as the balance of trade, the good and 
evil of monopolies and companies, the state of our 
colonies, the duties and taxes. “ To teach all this is the 
design of the commercial dictionary, which, though 
immediately and primarily written for the merchants, 
will be of use to every man of business or curiosity. 
There is no man who is not in some degree a merchant, 
who has not something to buy and something to sell, 
and who does not therefore want such instruction as 
may teach him the true value of possessions or 
commodities.” “We therefore hope that we shall not 
repent the labour of compiling this work, nor flatter 
ourselves unreasonably in predicting a favourable 
reception to a book which no condition of life can 
render useless, which may contribute to the advantage 
of all that make or receive laws, of all that buy or sell, 
of all that wish to keep or improve their possessions, of 
all that desire to be rich, and all that desire to be wise. ” 

The vindication of the alphabetical form of the book is 
worthy of the lexicographer ; “ Sciences [like arithmetic 
or geometry] in themselves systematical and coherent, 
are not very properly broken into such fortuitous distri- 
butions. IBut commerce comprised in its whole extent 
seems to refuse any other method of arrangement, as it 
comprises innumerable particulars unconnected with 
each other, among which there is no reason why any 
should be first or last, better than is furnished by the 
letters that compose their names.” j. b. 

ROMAGNOSI, Gian Domenico ( 1761- 
1835). Born at Salso Maggiore, Parma ; one^^ 
of the most brilliant philosophers and jurists 
of Italy. He graduated , at Parma, Ms first 
studies hatdng been in physics and mathe- 
matics. He published in 1791 his Genesi del 
diritto penaU, an important work which brought 
him into notice both in Italy and abroad. 
Prom 1791 to 1802 Romagnosi resided in 
Trent, fii'st as a magistrate and then as a 
practising jurist. In 1802 he was ap)pointed 
to the chair of public law at the university of 
Parma, in 1806 he was called by the ministers 
of the first kingdom of Italy to Milan, where 
he compiled the code of penal law. In 1807 
he was made professor of civil law at the 
university of Pavia, and, shortly afterwards, 
was summoned by the government to Milan 
to occupy a professorship established for the 
improvement of higher legislation. During 
the latter years of Romagnosi’s life he was 
deprived of his official appointments, reduced 
to live by writing for dilferent reviews and to 
accept help from his devoted friends ; he died 
in Milan. 

Romagnosi’s energy embraced many hranches 
of knowledge ; his numerons works, which 'went 
through several editions, bear witness to his 
ability.; The chief are : Genesi del diritto jmiaU 
(1791 ). — Litroduzione alio studio djcl diritto p%ib' 
hUco universale (1805 ). — Assunto vrimo deila 
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scienm del diritto natumle (1820 ). — DelV indole 
e deifattori delV incwilimento (1832). The philo- 
sox^hy of Eomagnosi is essentially eclectic and 
moderate in tone ; without presenting new ideas, 
it gives a powerful synthesis of the political and 
social theories of the ISth century. Yet it is not 
lacking in true originality as shown by the con- 
ception of the philosophy of social life as the 
science of sciences and crown of knowledge ; this 
places Eomagnosi among the precursors of sociology. 
Germs of the present positive school of law are 
distinctly found in his work on the factors of 
civilisation as well as in his Genesi. Eomagnosi’s 
fundamental principle, the strictly positive method 
of observation he employs, the data he uses, the 
results he arrives at, are closely allied to the modern 
direction of juridical philosophy, and present a close 
analogy with the positivism of Herbert Spencer. 
Economic ideas abound in his principal works ; 
particularly in his Introduzione al diritto ^uliblico^ 
in his Frincipii di diritto amminisirativo, in the 
Assunto primo di diritto naturale, in the Fattori 
delV incwilimento, and more especially in the 
Istituzioni di civile fdosojia, published 1839 after 
his death. Eomagnosi wrote numerous articles on 
economic and statistical subjects, which appeared 
chiefly in the Annali universali di statistica, which 
develop more fully his economic doctrines and 
illustrate the relation between economics and law. 
These articles, written during the last and saddest 
years of his life, are not considered as among his 
best productions ; they were collected in two 
volumes. He maintains that the material superi- 
ority of a nation can only be secured by an equal 
distribution of wealth ; he vindicates the practical 
character of economic science, combating useless 
abstractions, and demanding that man be considered, 
not individually, but as a member of the social 
circle he lives in. Eomagnosi formed an essentially 
historic conception of economic phenomena, studied 
objectively. Dogmatism in political economy, he 
says, is opposed to common sense — permissible, 
perhaps, in olden but not in modern times. He 
applies this idea to international trade, in which, 
■while accepting the truth of the principle of 
absolute free exchange, he maintains the neces- 
sity of a reference to history, asserting that there 
exist social conditions under which universal 
competition is impossible. He examines private 
property in land from that standpoint, which 
regards it as an historical institution, changing as 
the social conditions change, and justified by the 
necessity of improving and developing the cul- 
tivation of the land to provide for an increasing 
population. Eomagnosi’s definition of political 
economy as the Scmiza delV ordine sociale della 
richezza is reproduced by Cossa and adopted by the 
majority of the present Italian economists. The 
most important points in Eomagnosi’s economic 
doctrine are those bearing on the relation between 
economics and law, free competition and state 
interference. The legal sociologist can be traced 
in all Eomagnosi’s economic writings ; the liberal 
economist in those on judicial matters, and the 
experimental philosopher in both one and : the 
other. He sees clearly the connection between 
economic and juridical principles, and aims at the 
concex)tion of a public economic law as a guide to 
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social requirements. He endeavours above all 
things to apply his doctrines practically, Eomag- 
nosi’s enlightened eclecticism inspires his ideas 
on competition and state interference. La Social- 
itcl and free competition are, according to him, 
essential economic conditions. The conception of 
egoism must be modified by that of sociology. He 
formed a judicial conception of individual economic 
liberty, demanding restrictions for the protection 
of individuals and of society ; different restrictions, 
according to the progress of social development. 
Free competition — the more efBcacious, the more 
equal the intelligence and the freedom of each 
individual — requires, according to Eomagnosi, 
three essential conditions, social powers to be 
made equal, this equality protected by the law, 
and mutual public assistance enforced to the 
advantage of the weak. Finally, as for state 
interference, though Eomagnosi combats such 
interference in economic and commercial matters, 
he is very far from advocating an absolute absence 
of control. He urges the necessity of the formation 
and maintenance of a social power, limiting indi- 
vidual action, thus protecting the liberty of all, 
and to this power he assigns the task of promoting 
economic, moral, and political improvement. In 
economic matters state interference should be 
regulated by social requirements, differently 
develoxoed according to the conditions of place 
and time, stepping in where individual action is 
incapable of obtaining good and useful results. 
The best edition of the complete works of 
Eomagnosi, of which we have quoted the 
principal ones, is that of Milan, 1841. His 
papers on economy are collected in two .volumes : 
Collezio7ie degli articoli di economia poliUca e di 
statistica di G, D. R. 

[Concerning the philosophical and juridical 
ideas of Eomagnosi, see, among many others, 
G. Ferrari, La mente di G. D. Romagoiosi, Milan, 
1835. — A. Pib, “La filosofia civile di G. D. 
Eomagnosi,” Milan, 1882, in the Filangieri 
(a well-known review published in Milan). — 
Concerning his economic ideas, see G. Valenti, 
Le idee economiche di G. D. Eomagnosi, Eome, 
1891.] u. R. 

EOMAH LAW has now a history extending 
over twenty-three centuries. It has influenced 
the existing law of all civilised countries, and 
in a modified form is actually the law in a 
large part of Europe. The influence it has 
exerted over the rights of proi)erty renders it 
especially deserving notice in a work dealing 
with economics. The history of Eoinan law 
begins with the “ twelve tables, ” 450 B. o. Their 
enactments, though not actually preserved in 
a complete form, are known through numerous 
quotations and references in the works of 
Eoman historians and lawyers. This law dealt 
with the two principal transactions occuning 
in the life of ancient Rome — ^the. “mancipatio,” 
the sale in solemn form in the presence of five 
witnesses, and the person holding the scales in 
which the copper coin used for payment of the 
purchase price was weighed ; and™ the “ ‘ iiexum, ” 
the loan in solemn form. As the development 
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of commerce in tlie following centuries neces- 
sitated conveyances and contracts, not being 
sales or loans in the strict sense, tlie pontilfs, 
whose duty it was to act as preservers and 
interpreters of the law, devised new means for 
giving legal validity to such conveyances and 
contracts. This was done with the help of 
wdiat was called the ‘ ‘ interpretatio ” of the law 
of the twelve tables. This meant something | 
more than interpretation in the strict sense, 
being rather an extension of the provisions of the 
law by v-ay of analogy. Thus a rule of pro- 
cedure contained in the twelve tables — according 
to which the admission of a claim in an action 
was equivalent to a judgment in favour of the 
plaintiif — was used as a convenient method of 
transferring ownership in cases where there was 
no sale, or where the forms of the “ inancipatio ” 
were not applicable. This procedure was called 
“in jure cessio,’’ and had a very striking re- 
semhlance to the “common recovery” of English 
law, which was used as a means for barring 
entails (see Entail, La-w of). The further 
progress of “ interpretatio ” made it possible to 
use the forms of “mancipatio” for a variety 
of purposes which had premously not been 
thought of. The custom arose to comply with 
the form of “mancipatio” by paying down a 
nominal sum (mancipatio sestertii iiumino 
uiio), by which means, in the case of a real 
sale, the property was made to pass before the 
actual purchase price was paid ; and in other 
cases the property could be transferred by the 
mere fiction of a sale. The transaction called 
“ iidiicia,” introduced in a similar way, has 
special interest to English students of legal 
history, as it was the prototype of “uses ” and 
“ trusts.” “ Fiducia ” was a conveyance of the 
property by “mancipatio,” in connection with 
which the toansferee undertook in certain events 
to reconvey the property to the transferor. This 
method was principally used when the property 
was transferred by way of security for a loan, 
and was to be retransferred on repayment of 
the loan, but was also applied for other purposes 
(depositum ; cornniodatmn ; mandatum). 

Another agency was at work by the side of 
the “interpretatio,” which helped to deliver 
Roman law from the bondage of formalism. 
This was the expansion of the Roman state 
and the intercourse of Romans with persons 
who, though resident within Roman territory, 
were excluded from the privileges of Roman 
citizenship. These persons were not under the 
rules of the civic law — “jus civile,” and' then 
transactions were governed by a sort of natmal 
law which was called “jus gentium,” because 
it embodied certain elements common ■ to all 
the tribes who traded vith "Rome. ;, ' This law 
was also applicable to certain ’kinds of property 
in wlncli the full ownership of Roman civil law 
(“dominium ex jure Qiiiritium ”) was not recog- 
nised, and which, in contradistinction to things 


which were transferred by “mancipatio” (“res 
mancipi”), were called “'res nec mancipi.” 
The former category included such things only 
as belong to an archaic agricultural community 
(land in Italy, slaves, animals used in connec- 
tion with agriculture), whilst articles of trade 
and money belonged to the things which were 
transferable by mere delivery without the forms 
of mancipatio. Judicial arrangements, intro- 
duced 367 B.C., when a new office — that of the 
“praetor” — was created for the purpose of 
superintending the administration of justice, 
helped considerably to increase the influence of 
the “jus gentium” on Roman law. This was 
more particularly the case since the appointment, 
242 B.C., of a special “praetor peregrinns” for 
disputes between aliens and Roman citizens, or 
between aliens inter se. 

The praetor had a certain liberty in adminis- 
trating the law, which enabled him to relieve 
the persons concerned from the harshness of 
the letter, as in England the equitable jurisdic- 
tion of the chancellor has been employed to 
prevent an abuse of legal rights. The methodi- 
cal spirit of the Roman nation prevented a 
capricious exercise of these discretionary powers, 
and led to the introduction of a custom accord- 
ing to which each praetor laid down certain 
rules which he intended to observe permanently 
during bis year of office, and wliicli he collected 
in an edict called “ edictum perpetuum. ” As 
successive prastors acquired the habit of retain- 
ing such parts of theh predecessors’ edict as 
did not require alteration, and of adding such 
new matter as seemed convenient to them, the 
pretorian edict soon became a regular body of 
law, called “jus honorarium.” During the 
last century of the republic the edicts attained 
a stereotyped form, and were reissued from year 
to year without alteration. Under Hadrian 
the two edicts were put together and revised 
by Salviiis Jnlianus, and made binding by 
statute {Senatus conmUtmi). Thus Roman law 
at the beginning of the 2nd century a.d. con- 
sisted of the “twelve tables,” the customary 
law added to them by “interpretatio,” the 
“jus gentium” as embodied in the “Edictum 
Hadrianum,” and those additions to law which 
had been made by im.perial legislation— such 
legislation having already at that stage assumed 
a certain importance. 

During the following centuries the influence of the 
jurists was the dominant factor in the development of 
law. This influence w\as fostered by the “jus re- 
spondendi,” a privilege whieh. since the reign of 
Augustus, was granted by the emperor to distinguished 
lawyers, and gave their opinions the same authority 
which in England is attributed to the decisions of the 
superior courts. Massurius Sabinus, a follower of C. 
Atejus Capito — a well-known jurist during the reign of 
Augustus— appears to have been the first to establish 
a legal school during the reign of Tiberius, and an 
opposing school was formed by Proculus, a disciple 
of Labeo (another distinguished Augustan jurist) ; for 
some time afterwards the jurists were divided into 
two camps, the “Sabiniaiis" and the “ Proculians " 
(Gelsus, . Salvius Julianus, and Gains being the most 
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prominent authorities of that period), but the difference 
beSAveeii the two schools disappeared in the subsequent 
period, of which Scaevola and Papiniau, TJlpian and 
Pa ulus are the best representatives. The “jus respon- 
dendi ” ceased to be conferred after the end of the 3rd 
century, and from that time the power of the emperors 
wvas the only influence affecting the development of 
law. The work of the jurists had brought about the 
collection of the elements previously mentioned into 
a systematic whole, but the emperors now gradually 
exerted themselves to eliminate the differences between 
the various elements. This was facilitated by the 
gradual disappearance of the distinctions between 

cives ” and “ peregrini ” and the other changes which 
transformed the dominion of a city into the rule of a 
cosmopolitan empire. 

But the emperors, besides this work of unification, set 
tliemselves another task, viz. that of codification. For 
this purpose the old latv which, had been digested by 
various jurists had to be declared in an authoritative 
manner, and the new statute law had to be collected 
and arranged. The first task was facilitated by a statute 
of Theodosius and Valentiiiian, which selectexl five 
authors whose works were to be the only ones possessed 
of authority. These were Pai^inianus, Paulas, Gajus, 
Ulpianus, and Modestinus. They ^vere selected because, 
at the time, their writings vrere more widely circulated 
tlum those of other writers like Scaevola, Sabiims, 
Julianxis and Marcellus, which were not to have any 
authority except in so far as they were quoted by the 
above-mentioned authors. In cases of difference of 
opinion the majority was to decide, but the opinion of 
Papiniau was to prevail over tlie opinion of any other 
single Avriter. 

Tile earlier statutes of the emperors, which, like the 
law expounded by the jurists, were considered part of 
the old law, were during the 4th century brought to- 
gether in two collections respectively called the (Jodex 
Gregorianus and the Codex PTeriuogenianus, and the 
later statutes which constituted the new law were, in 
43S A.D., collected in the Codex Theodosianus. The 
statutes subsequently issued are known as the Post- 
Theodosian Novels. 

These materials, the selected writings of the jurists, 
the collections of older statutes, and the TTieodosian 
collection and Post-Theodosiaii Novels were in existence 
when Justinian undertook his great work which now 
fonns the Corpus Juris Civilis, and in its present arrange- 
laent consists of four parts : (1) the Institutes, being 
an elementary summary of the law divided into four 
books ; (2_) the Digest or Pandects, being a collection of 
passages from authoritative authors arranged according 
to subjects in fifty books ; of these, the forty-seventh 
and forty-eighth books deal with criminal law and are 
coinmonly called ‘ ‘ libri terribiles ” ; (3) the Codex, 
which embodies the whole of the imperial statutes, and 
is subdivided into twelve books ; (4) the Novels, being 
Justinian’s subsequent statutes, some of which contain 
very material alteration of the law. 

The law, as embodied in Justinian’s collection, is now 
commonly called “Roman Law.” This body of law 
ibrnied the subject of study when, on the foundation of 
the university of Bologna (about 1100 a.d.), students 
from all parts of Europe came to that seat of learning. 
It was then that the belief formed itself that “Roman 
law ” was a kind of universal law, and that the native 
law prevailing in different places only reju’esented local 
deviations from universal rules. This belief was, of 
course, strongest in the territories forming part of the 
holy Roman empire, regarded by many as a continuation 
of imperial Rome, and this fact accounts for what is 
called the “ reception ” of Roman law, which, subject 
to local customs, became the common law of the 
countries now forming part of the German empire, 
Holland, Austria, and Switzerland. The increased in* 
fiiience which the “doctors ot law,” who were persons 
learned in Roman law, began to obtain during tbe 15th 
century in comparison to the lay judges who administered 
tlie local law, helped to bring about this result, con- 
firmed by express enactment of the establishment of 
the Impe.rial Chamber Court in 1465 (see Camekalistic 
Science). 

The sy.stem of Roman law thus introduced into 
Germany and other countries did not, however, in its 
permanent form, remain identical with the law of 
Ju.stinian; a body of law somewhat modified by the 
principles of canon law, local custom, and the neces- 
sities of modern commercial intercourse, was gradually 


formed by the decision ofthejudges ; and this modernised 
Roman law^ has survived in a great part of Germany, 
but -will in 1900 be superseded by the new German 
civil code. The law which is iiov; operative in otlier 
parts of Germany, in Switzeriand, Austria, France, 
Holland, and Italy is also influenced to a great extent 
by the doctrines of Roman law, and Diitch-Koiiian law 
prevails in several British colonies and dependencies, 
e.n. the South African Colonies and Ceylon. 

In England the influence of the Italian jurists was 
also considerable, but the fact that the English kings 
were national kings, and did not claim universal 
dominion, coupled with the circumstances that tlie 
English courts rvere raucli more centralised and better 
able to develop a national system of kuv than the courts 
on the continent, prevented the wholesale introduction 
of Roman law into this country. It is true that Roman 
law was,, at a very early period, taught in Oxford by 
Vacarius'and others, and that the waitings of Glauville 
and Bracton represent the law of their time as very 
similar to Roman law; but their ideas did not, not- 
withstanding their great reputation, obtain a permanent 
footing. No doubt the Chancellors wdiose jurisdiction 
began to assume importance under Richard II. were 
influenced by certain ideas derived from Roman law- 
more particularly those which enabled tliem to draw a 
distinction between formal and beneficial ownership, 
but the equity jurisprudence which they established 
soon assumed a character of its own, not retaining 
many traces of a foreign origin. The law administered 
by the admiralty court and the bishops’ courts, a part 
of which is still preserved in the practice of the probate 
division of the high court, was more directly influenced 
by the principles of Roman civil and canon law. 

Owing 10 the long lustory of Roman law, it has 
received a vastly greater amount of attention from 
Juridical science than any other system of law, and. its 
study is therefore best fitted as a means fbr explaining 
the general features of law to beginners. At the same 
time the early stages of the development of the sj’steni, 
which antiquarian research, aided by the writings of the 
Roman jurists and historians, has reconstructed in a 
very complete manner, are eminently interesting to 
students of the progress of social and economic inter- 
course among men. 

[The literature of Roman law is so vast that it is 
impiossible to enumerate even the most impiortant 
works. By way of general introduction, Soilin’ s In- 
stitutes of Mornan Law translated by Ledlie, with an 
introductory essay by Erwin Grueber, will be found 
most useful as well as Salkowski, Mstitutionen des rom. 
RecMs (translated into English by Wliitfleld). See also 
Poste, llie Elements of Homan Lmu of Gajus. — Moyle, 
Imperatoris JusUniani Institutiones Lihri Quatiior, 2 
vols. — Holland and Shad well, Select Titles from the 
Digest of Justinian. Of the books containing a full 
account of the system of Roman law as now practised 
in certain parts of Germany, Dernburg’s Pandelcten, 3 
vols., is distinguished by lucidity of "exposition and 
arrangement. 

An interesting account of the early history of Roman 
law is to be found in Moninisen’s Itoman ITlstory. Sir 
Henry Maine’s Ancient Law, and Ihering, Der Geist des 
rdfjiiscJien Jtechts, contain most valuable and ingenious 
observations on the spirit of Roman law, which, liow- 
ever, assume some previous knowledge in the reader. 
As to the influence of Roman law in England, see Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law, i. PP- S8-114 ; 
iJ). p. 196 et passim; Goudy, An Inaugural Lecture on the 
Fate of the Roman Law Noklb and SoiHli of the Tweed.] 

E. S. 

EOSOHER, William (1817-1894), was born 
in Hanover, where liis father held a high judicial 
post. After he had studied history and political 
science at Gottingen and Berlin, he established 
himself in 1840 as lecturer in both these studies 
at the university of Gottingen, where in 1843 
he was appointed professor -estraordinary of 
political economy, and the next year was pro- 
moted professor. In 1848 he was called to 
the university of Leipzig, where lie died in 
1894, after forty-six years’ successful discliarge 
of his professorial duties. 
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The importance of Eoscher lies rather in the 
field of method than in that of dogma. He 
is sometimes considered as the founder in 
Germany of the historical method in political 
economy. This, however, cannot be admitted 
without reservation. Before him, E. List had 
already produced, on an entirely historical 
basis, his Nationcdes System der politischen 
Oekono7}iie, 1841, and Schmitthenner, Adam 
MtiLLER, and even in the 18th century Justus 
Moser, had pursued similar studies. Aii^ste 
Comte in France in his FMlosopJiie Positive, 
which appeared between 1830 and 1842, had 
also claimed the historical method for the whole 
province of social science, even though perhaps 
he did not pursue it in every direction. 

The numerous writings of Eoscher may be 
divided into four groups ; — 

1. The historical philological writings, the 
earliest group, which include his dissertation for 
obtaining his doctor’s degree, Be historicm doctrince 
apud soplmtas maiores vestigiis, 1838, and Lehre, 
Werk, und ZeitalUr des Thuhydides, 1842 : the 
projected continuation of this, which’ should 
have extended to Herodotus, Xenophon, and the 
Eomaii historians, was never mitten. 

2. In this group we may include all the works 
in which he put forward his ‘ ‘ System of Political 
Economy.” To these there belongs first the pre- 
paratory synopsis : Grundriss z% Vorlesungen itfeer 
die Staaisioirthschaft nach geschichtlicker Methode, 
1843 ; then, in five volumes, the expansion of 
this short study arranged as follows : — vol. i., Die 
Grundlagm der JSfationaldhonomie, 1854 ; vol. ii., 
Bie JSfoMonaZohonomie des Acherhmes und der 
verwandten UrproduMionszweige, 1859 ; vol. iii., 
Bie NationaldhonomiJc des Handels und Geirnrh- 
fleisses, 1881 ; vol. iv., System der Finanzwissen’- 
scha^ft, 1886 ; vol. v., System der Armenpjlege und 
AnnenpoUtih, 1894. The first volume by way 
of introduction deals with abstract or theoretical 
political economy. In the following volumes 
applied or practical economics are made the 
principal subject of inquiry. In the same group 
may be included a number of separate monographs 
and treatises, among wdiich may be mentioned 
Ud>eT den Zuxus, 1843 ; Betrachtungen uber 
Socialisnius und Kommunismus, 1845 ; Ueher 
Korntheuej'ungen, 1847 ; Kolonien, Kolonial- 
politik und Airnmnderung, 

3. This group is composed of his numerous 
writings on the history of economical literature, 
as the essays : Zur GeschicMe der mglischen 

, 'VolksvArihschaftsUliTe im l6. und 17. Jahrhund&rt, 
1851-52 ; Ueher die Bin- und Burchfuhrung des 
Adam Smithsclien Systems in BeutscMund, 1Z%7 ; 
J£in grosser Nationalokonmn des I 4 . Jahrhunderts 
{Nicolans Oresmim), 1862, and his monumental- 
work Gcsdiichie der Nationalokonomihin Beutsch- 
land, 1874. 

4. The last group , contains some treatises be- 
longing to the region ‘ of politics which, appeared 
shortly before his death, collected and erdarged. 
under the title oi Foliiik, geschichtUche Hcdurlehre 
der Monarchie, Aristohratie und B&rmhratie, 
1892. After the death of Eoscher, his son Karl 


published further a collection of aphorisms written 
at various times, principally of a religious nature, 
The book is entitled Geistliche Gedanhen eines 
Hationaldkonomen, 1895. 

Eoscher calls his method the historic or historico- 
physiological in opposition to the philosophic or 
idealistic method. He contends that the object 
of political economy is not to point out the best 
possible state of things, as the system of the 
physiocrats would have it, and as socialism will 
have it at the present day, but to describe in its 
continuous process of development the state of things 
actually evolved. The best condition belongs more 
or less to the realm of imagination ; the historical, 
on the contrary, is accessible to close scientific 
observation. Of the twm principal scientific 
questions “-what is?” and “what should be?” 
Eoscher wishes to answer the former only. 
The latter can the less lead to exact results, 
as the “w'hat should be” depends upon 
varying circumstances, and opinions about it 
have constantly fluctuated. If, accordingly, 
Eoscher denies the possibility of a science on 
an idealistic basis, he, on the other hand, 
believes that by the study of what has actually 
occurred he can find a “firm island of scientific 
truth which may he accepted in the same manner 
as the adherents of different systems of medicine 
all admit the teaching of mathematical physics.” 
Political economy in Eoscher’s sense would thus 
only “ describe ” and draw from historical parallels 
“ threads of indication ” — Leitfaden — leading up 
to the presumable economic movement of the 
future ; he will neither criticise nor construct. 

In the collective system of science, political 
economy has its place next to politics, of which, 
in a certain sense, it constitutes only a specially 
developed branch. If politics be denoted the 
science of national life, Eoscher defines political 
economy as the science of the economic national 
life. Legal science is a third sister science 
inasmuch as legal, political, and economical 
science form a special group among subjects of 
scientific inquiry. They support each other 
mutually, and it is impossible to understand 
one of the three . sides of national life with 
which they deal without at the same time 
keeping the others in view. It is a special 
peculiarity of the historico-physiological method 
to assist in this collective consideration. 

Political economy, taken by itself, is divided, 
as has been already remarked, into a theoretic 
and a practical section. The study of the abstract 
or theoretical branch prepares the ground for the 
study of practical economics in the same w'ay as 
the knowledge of anatomy prepares the ground 
for the study of physiology. It is concerned 
with ‘‘economic laws of development” which 
Eoscher characterises as “laws of nature,” not 
; thinking, however, of mechanical but of organic 
| . nature. -This is Eoscher’s meaning ■ when lie 
I speaks of an “ historic science of nature ” dealing 
with politics and economics respectively. 

Like the vegetable and animal world, the life of 
nations runs through four stages of development — 
childhood, youth (the time of bloom), manhood 
(the time of ripening), old age (the time of decay)* 
Thus development moves in an ascending and a 
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descending direction. This movement is best 
studied by inquiring into the history of nations 
belonging to antiquity, because their completed 
■career is before ns. 

Three principal economic factors govern the 
evolution of every nation ; of these, one takes 
precedence in each successive i^eriod of life, 
namely, Nature, Labour, Gaioital. “ In the 
earliest period,” says Eoscher, “nature still 
predominates throughout. In the second period, 
such as modern nations have lived through since 
the latter part of the middle ages, labour becomes 
ever more important. In the third, capital is 
predominant. . . . Usually the happiest time of 
nations coincides with the commencement of the 
third period.” But this happy period does not 
last for ever. “ At last political economy declines 
contemporaneously mth the nation.” Then gradu- 
ally the peculiarities of the earlier stages of 
civilisation come to the front again. “Childish 
old age resembles the helplessness of childhood.” 

This historical model Eoscher applies to econ- 
omic conditions generally as well as to each 
individual department. In the childhood of every 
nation everything keeps within the bounds of 
natural economy (Natural-wirthschaft), or econ- 
omics in kind, preceding money economics, or 
Geld-wirthschaft ; it is the period of local and 
social restriction. Civilisation presses more and 
more towards freer administration of money 
and credit, which last exclusively governs the 
highest grade, the period of unrestricted com- 
petition. In the final stage, civilised life sub- 
sides again to natural conditions. Hence it is 
impossible to speak in absolute terms as to the 
expediency of any economic institutions. “The 
historic method,” says Eoscher in the preface to 
his Grundriss, “ will not simply praise or blame 
any economic institution ; for certainly but few 
institutions have existed which to all people, or 
in all stages of civilisation, have been absolutely 
beneficent or absolutely detrimental. The leading- 
strings of the child, the crutch of the aged would 
be unendurable to the man. ” And he adds by way 
of illustration : — “As a rule he can only rightly 
judge when, where, and why, for example, perpetual 
charges on property, forced-lahom’, guild-rights, 
monopolistic companies should be abolished, who 
has fully understood why in their day they had to 
be introduced.” It is in connection with this that 
Eoscher, in spite of his respect for the system of 
Adam Smith, yet also ascribes fitness relatively to 
their date to the Mercanti]:,e System and that of 
the Physioobats. However, he does not always 
remain constant to this point of view. Thus, for 
example, the French Bishop Nicholas Obesme 
{q.v.) is praised as “the greatest scholastic politi- 
cal economist,” because even in the 14th century 
he argued in favour of freedom as to the rate of 
interest and also advanced a monetary theory 
“almost entirely correct according to the opinions 
of the 18th century.” Similar praise is given to 
Thucydides, who lived two thousand years earlier. 

Eoscher, however, exaggerated the conception of 
Sv.onomic laws of nature when he wished them 
to include the observation that pigs are low in 
price both at the lowest and the highest grade of 
civilisation, or when he thinks he can explain by 


natural laws the reason “ why hitherto steel pens 
have had so little success within the German 
customs union, sewing-needles in France, razors 
and scissors in Belgium.” 

Eoscher himself is aware that with such a general 
theoretic basis there remains little sco])e for practi- 
cal political economy, although, according to his 
opinion, it ought to form the most important part 
of the science. Hence he considers that he ought 
to warn his readers against the fatalistic inactivity 
which might otherwise result from the knowledge 
that “gegeii das Alter kein Kraut gewachsen ist” 
(no herb is grown which can ward off old age). 
The practical statesman, he says, must always 
assume his people to be immortal, just as in fact 
every nation in this world aspires to immortality. 
Further, the mortality of a nation can fortunately 
as little be proved with certainty as that of an 
individual. He thinks that generally it is the 
statesman’s part to act as physician for economic 
disease. “ The therapeutic action of the art,” thus 
Eoscher continues, “-will be profitable particularly 
for the following purposes : (1) to strengthen the 
curative powers of nature if they be too weak ; (2) 
to moderate the impulse of nature if too violent ; 
finally, (3) to rectify its direction if it should 
appear in the wrong place.” From the point of 
view of national hygiene the period of maturity is in 
his opinion to be brought on as quickly as possible, 
and then to he retained as the stationary condition ; 
in other words, the period of decay should he 
postponed as long as possible. Eoscher, therefore, 
in no way adheres to the principle of absolute 
“ laissez-faire et laissez-passer.” On the contrary 
he reproaches List, for instance, with having re- 
commended protective duties for manufacturing 
industry only and not for agriculture also, although 
the latter needs such support in a still greater 
degree than the former, especially in the more 
developed stages of civilisation ; and at the same 
time with having undervalued the favourable effects 
of temporary export-duties and export-bounties. 

Eoscher’s views of Politics run parallel with his 
economic theories. There are three constitutional 
types which respectively preponderate in the 
successive stages of historical development, viz. 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy. This 
tripartite division, which was used by ancient 
writers, especially by Aristotle, is, according to 
Eoscher, still applicable at the present day. 
He places a constitutional system of government 
under the head of democracy, and says : “ The 
England of the present day may be regarded as a 
democracy in fact, which, though moderate, is sub- 
ject to but few legal restrictions.” He admits 
another fourth form of government, which, how- 
ever, is only a sub-species, and comes on with the 
advent of the declining period — “military tyranny,” 
or, to follow the name of its greatest representative, 
Csssarism. Cssarism as a form of government 
appears when the distinction between rich and 
poor degenerates into a hostile contrast in social 
life. The proletariat is then content with that 
form of government which seems to offer it the 
most, and the possessing classes, urged by the threat 
of anarchy, ultimately take the same road and hand 
themselves over to a dictator, because, as Eoscher 
expresses himself, “a man will rather allow body 
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and goods to "be consumed by one lion than by ten 
wolves, or a hundred jackals, or a thousand rats.” 

Reseller explains that it is a difficult matter to 
decide at -a given moment which of the several 
periods a nation has then reached, since the prin- 
cipal characteristics of a stage of development are 
manifested most clearly when the next period has 
already been entered on. The following are, how- 
ever, according to Idosclier, sure signs of a condition 
of decline : the growth of a brutal idea of morality ; 
the emancipation of women ; finally a marked 
development of socialistic and communistic cur- 
rents of thought, the last especially being char- 
acteristic. As periods of universal history which 
have been distinguished by a powerful diffusion of 
socialistic and cominnnistic ideas, the following are 
specially mentioned by Roscher : — 

In ancient times the periods of declining Greek 
character and of the degenerating Roman 
republic ; in modern times the period preceding 
the final success of the Reformation ; and again 
the present time. Roscher himself is aghast at 
the inevitable conclusion that we consequently 
stand on the tliresliold of the period of decline. 

“ Terrible parallel, ” he exclaims. “However,” he ' 
adds by -way of consolation, “ yet a nation never 
declines from the height of civilisation to which 
it has once attained so long as it knows how to 
preserve the treasures of its moral life. Also, j 
the essential differences between onr own times 
and those of antiquity must not be forgotten, 
such as the abolition of slavery, and above all 
the presence of Christianity, bringing in its train 
the means of grace which render complete moral 
regeneration accessible to every man.*’ 

iSiit Rosclier’s views could not consistently 
remain on this high level. They contrast so 
sharply with his conceptions of a natural law 
involving an ever-recurrent circle of growth and 
decay, that a relapse is inevitable. 

In another place, he considers that no nation j 
possesses unlimited intellectual capacity. If 
once all the ideals of a nation he used up, it 
must necessarily descend to lower aims which 
finally bring decay with them. The development 
of history according to Roscher therefore leads 
to conclusions far from optimistic. But all this 
only concerns life here. In the life to come, 
as he repeatedly brings out in his Geistlich& 
Gedanhen^ there is added to existence eternal 
growth in eternal moral perfectibility, i.e. an 
eternally -continued development upwards. 

This metaphysical doctrine explains how 
Roscher admits an earthly circle of development 
and of decay in the case of individual nations 
and persons, while he holds other views as 
regards humanity as a whole. He derides the 
attempts of certain historical philosophers, especi- 
ally Herder, “ to draw a parallel between the periods 
of universal history and the age of the individual, 
and even with the seasons,” being of opinion 
that so long as we do not even know whether 
we are in the earliest or the latest part of the 
history of mankind, every scheme of universal 
history on such lines must be a castle in the 
air. Darwin’s theory of evolution appears to 
him “a philosophy of nature in the bad sense of 
the word ” ; these Yiew.s also determine his attitude 


towards the materialistic eonceptioii of history. 
According to him, Marx is “ in general no close 
reasoner.” Hegel he admits, however, to have a 
great genius for history, but he thinks that on ac- 
count of the “carelessness of his definitions” the 
perusal of his works is a bad preparation for poli- 
tical economists. Against Coxdoecet he repeats 
the objections of the “great Malthgs,” and on 
similar grounds • he opposes Carey’s opinion of 
the progressively increasing capacity for advance 
of the human race. The well-known saying of 
Schiller, “Die WeltgescMchte ist das WeltgericM,'' 
(“the history of the world is the judgment of the 
world”), does not receive his approval. In the 
sense which Schiller intended, it is, in his opinion, 
certainly false, since in this world bad principles 
usually triumph. The views of A. Comte were 
practically unknow^n to him. 

If, on the one hand, Roscher was thus inde- 
pendent of the whole historical aspirations of 
his age, on the other, he is by no means in full 
accord with the historical school of German 
political economists which was founded under 
the influence of his teaching. Knies and Hilde- 
brand already contradicted both his conception 
of the economic laws of nature and his rejection 
of progressive development of the whole human 
race. Sclimoller and Brentano, though nearest 
to him in mode of thought, yet followed A. 
Comte’s theory of social evolution. 

But there are differences in method as well ; 
this is insisted on by Schmoller in his article 
“ Volks wirthschaft ” in the Handwdrterhv^ch cUr 
Staatswissenschaften (Jena, 1895). Referring to 
Roscher and Hildebrand, this article says: “The 
older historical political economy has repeatedly 
desired to turn too quickly to account the lessons 
of universal history ; we are now aware that 
laborious inquiries into the details of economic 
history can alone supply the right basis for the 
study of history in its economic and joint aspect.” 
Hence modern economic science dates only from 
the epoch of “ economic historical monographs.” 

These observations aim more especially at 
Roscher’s frequently criticised passion for scraps 
of information which is noticeable in many 
parts of his works, containing numerous analogies 
collected together from all periods of history 
without any reference to their special circum- 
stances or essential conditions. 

There is further this characteristic distinction, 
that Roscher places the theory of political economy 
at the beginning of this system, to which it is to 
serve as introduction, while the present adherents 
of this historical school place it at the end, or 
reserve it as a matter to be left to the future 
development of the science. 

Schmoller explicitly declares in the above- 
mentioned essay his doubt “ whether we can and 
should speak at the present day of historic laws,” 

But in one respect Roscher stands out far 
above all his successors. AVhile these almost 
exclusively go to historical sources, and, broadly 
: speaking, neglect the economic literature of the 
past, Roscher’s principal strength is shown in 
the opposite direction. He did not fall into the 
neglect of the older sy-stems, especially of classic:,;! 
political economy so strikingly prominent among 
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la.ter writers. Y et wliile Rosctier was undoubtedly 
oae of tbe chief founders of the historic method 
of enquiry on the basis of political economy, he 
cannot properly be reckoned among the modern 
historic school of German political economy ; he 
held on his way free from their ^veaknesses. Nor 
can we omit to record the influence of his early 
teaching, at a time when the study of economics 
had dropped almost out of touch with the require- 
ments of the time. Those who remember the 
quickening effect of his early lectures at Leipzig 
still speak with enthusiasm both of them and of 
his power of interesting his hearers. Roscher, be- 
sides, was a true German, scholarly in nature, a 
man of an honourable disposition and disinclined 
to any connection with clique or party. 

[G. Schmoller, Zur Littemtiirgeschichte der 
StoMs- und Sociahdssensclia/ten, Leipzig, 1888. — 
Art. “Roscher” in Ilandiobrterhuch der Staatsivis- 
senschaften, ed. by Conrad, Elster, Lexis, Loning, 
vol. V., Jena, 1895. — Dr. Henry, Wilhelm Pvoscher 
%ind seine Bedeutung fur die Nationalbkonomih, 
Leipzig, 1894. — Obituary notices on Roscher by 
Miaslcowski in Berichte uher die Verhandhingen 
der kgl, - sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Leix)zig, 1894, with copious notices of 
Rosclier’s writings. — By K. Biicher in Preuss. 
Jahrbucher, July 1894. — By Ottokar Lorenz in 
Magazin fur Litteratur, 1894. — By Julius ^Yolf 
in Milnclie7ier allgern. Zeitung. — By Brentano in 
Berliner Nationalzeitung. — Finally, Roscher’s 
biography by his son Karl Roscher, prefixed to 
the posthumous publication Geistliche Gedanken 
eines Nationalbkonomen^ Dresden, 1895, with 
portrait.] a. o. 

ROSE, Right Hoh. Geoege (1744-1818), 
caune of a Nairnshire family. His father was 
an Episcopal clergyman in Forfarshire ; he was 
brought up by an uncle in England, and served 
in the navy as a boy. Afterwards he entered 
on an official career and held several subor- 
dinate government posts, the chief one being 
that of secretary to the treasury, which he 
filled with only a few months’ interval from 
1782 until 1801. He sat in parliament, for 
Launceston, Lymington, and Christchurch, 
from 1784 till his death. From 1804 to 1806 
he uuas joint paymaster-general of the forces, 
and vice-president of the board of trade in 
Pitt’s second administration ; and in 1807, 
under the Duke of Portland, he resumed the 
latter office and added to it the treasurership 
of the navy, wdiich he held during the 
remainder of his life. 

Bose was in the closest relations, with Pitt, 
throughout the latter’s ministerial career, and 
was constantly consulted by him ; his intimate 
knowledge of the details of trade and of finance 
were especially valuable to the great fiscal 
reformer. He was the antlior of several pamphlets 
or tracts of considerable value in their day : 

Brief Examination into the increase oj the 
Pevenue, Commerce, and Kavigatio^i of Great 
Britain since 17SS, published anonymously in 
1793 ; a similar Brief Examination . . . from 
179^ to 1799, anon. 1799 ; in these he emphasised 


the improvements within those periods in imposi- 
tion and collection of taxes, increase of revenue, 
better management of public debt, and tlie growing 
prosperity of the nation in spite of war expendi- 
ture ; Co7isiderations on the d.ebt on the Ciril List, 
1802, in which tbe history of the civil list is 
sketched, and its recent administration exonerated 
from the accusation of 'waste ; Observations on the 
Poor Laics, amd on the Management of the Poor 
in Great Britain, 1805, which urged the reductiou 
of pauperism by more systematic provision of 
employment for the poor, and by the better 
education of children, but without a thorough 
grasp of the facts of the case ; Observations 
respecting the Public Expenditure, and the influenre 
of the Crown, 1810, a careful explanation of tbe 
saving of 2| millions sterling, effected by Pitt ])y 
improved management of the revenue and 
diminution of placemen ; Observations on Banks 
for Savings, 1816 ; Proposed system of Trade 
with Ireland explained, 1785, a vindication of 
the proposals by which Pitt would have practi- 
cally established free trade with Ireland. 

\Biaries and Correspondence of Pdght ILun. 
George Pose, ed. Harconrt. — Irving’s Book rf 
Scotsmen (not quite accurate). — Stanhope’s I^lfe 
of Pitt, — Gentlemans Magazine, 1819. — Brit. 
'Mus. Catalogue. — Parliamentary debates.] 

E. G. P. 

EOSLER. See Roeslek, Karl E. H. 

ROSSI, Pellegeino Luigi Edoaedo (1787- 
1848), born at Carrara and assassinated at 
Rome, -was one of the most distinguished 
economists of the century, “although,” as 
Joseph Gamier, whose opinion is a 'R'eighty 
one, says, “his name is connected with no 
great scientific discovery, his clearness of 
thought, his shrewd sense, and the lucidity of 
his style have assisted the clear exposition of 
all the great principles he has dealt with, and 
greatly contributed to the honour in which 
they are held by those learned men whose duty 
it is to popularise them.” Rossi studied in 
Italy, at Pavia and at Bologna, '^vhere he learnt 
the first elements of political economy. But 
Rossi owes to himself rather than to others the 
deep knowledge of the science which, later in 
life, he expounded so well. Of the moral 
sciences, law was the one in which he earliest 
distinguished himself, and laid the foundation 
of his brilliant career. 

After being, in 1813, a short time at Geneva 
for the sake of his health, he returned to Italy, 
where his association 'with the policy of tlie 
chivalrous Murat almost cost him his life, or at 
least his liberty. He happily escaped from 
the reactionists, and in 1816 was again at 
Geneva, Imng in a studious retreat, which lie 
only left in 1819 to study jurisprudence applied 
to Roman law. His after-success as professor 
of Roman history gained him his naturalisa- 
tion in Switzerland (March 1820), which pre- 
ceded by two months his union with the worth}^ 
companion of his life, wffio survived him, proud 
of bearing his name, and fully appreciating his 
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wortli. At the end of 1827 he commenced to 
lecture on political economy, and in 1829 made 
a short journey to Paris, to publish there his 
first important hook, TraiU de droit penal, 3 
vols. 8 VO. This hook reached, in 1872, the 
fourth edition (2 vols. 8vo, with an intro- 
duction by Paustin Helie). 

The revolution of 1830 was followed in 
Switzerland by a proposal to revise the consti- 1 
tution imposed on that country in 1815. The ! 
views of Rossi seemed at one time likely to 
prevail. The Facte liossi, as his project was 
called, was at first warmly received, but the 
opposition of seven cantons ultimately caused 
it to be abandoned. Rossi was deeply moved 
by this failure, the more so, as it coincided in 
time with the loss of nearly the whole of his 
wife’s property. Under these circumstances he 
accepted the offers which Guizot and the Duke 
of Broglie made him to fix himself in France. 

J. B. Say had been professor of political 
economy at the College de France from 12th 
March 1831, and on his death, 14th hTovember 
1832, Rossi was appointed to his chair, 14th 
November 1833, notwithstanding the formid- 
able competition of Say’s son-in-law, Charles 
Comte. No difficulties occurred on this occa- 
sion. It was otherwise wffien the chair of con- 
stitutional law at the faculty of law at Paris 
was created, 22nd August 1834, and Rossi was 
appointed professor. A conspiracy appeared to 
have been entered into between both professors 
and students to protest. His first lectures were 
stormy, ‘‘A la portc Vitranger'’ and Parlez 
francais ” resounded from all sides. How did 
the matter stand 1 Rossi had not received the 
French diploma of doctor of laws, and, not- 
withstanding his long sojourn in Switzerland, 
he had retained an Italian accent, w’hich, how- 
ever, did not injure the charm of his delivery. 
It was a year before calm was re-established. 
Rossi’s patience wore out his opponents, and 
popularity succeeded the unjustified uproar. 
Rossi was naturalised in 1834 and adopted 
France as his third nationality. In 1836 he 
became a member of the academy of moral and 
political science, and Charles Comte, though 
dying, %vas carried to the Instiiiit to vote in 
his favour. Lettrcs de grande naturalisation 
permitted his promotion to the peerage in 1839, 
and in March 1845 he was appointed ambassa- 
dor of France at Rome. All these honours 
were heaped on him without any initiative on 
his part. 

During this time he had founded at Paris, 
in February 1842, the first society of political 
economy ; this, however, gi'adua,lly melted 
away — nieinher after member ^ — into another 
.society formed by Guillaumin, Gamier, etc., 
bearing the same name, over the learned dis- 
cussions of which Rossi presided until his de- : 
parture for Rome, so fatal to him. . 

The revolution of 184.8 broke his eonnection 


with France, and he became semi-official 
councillor to Pius IX., elected pope in 1846, 
who at that time showed himself favourable to 
liberal reforms, and with the assistance of Rossi 
endeavom'ed to introduce parliamentary govern- 
ment in the pontifical states. If this move- 
ment had even been possible, a more resolute 
and judicious mind would have been needed to 
lead it than that of the then successor of 
Gregory XVI. Rossi’s terrible murder, perpe- 
trated under the eyes of an armed force, in- 
active, if not accomplices, amid the indifference 
of the official world, was the signal for a 
revolution which gave birth to an ephemeral 
republic. 

Rossi w^as an able thinker, but caution ap- 
pears to have restrained him within over narrow 
limits. The fear of introducing too radical 
reforms sometimes appears to have paralyzed 
his mind. Thus he supported the artificial 
monopolies of the stock brokers (see Change, 
Agents de), of the attorneys, and of the Bank 
of France, and was indulgent to the treatment 
of sugar (see Bounties on Sugae), utterly op- 
posed as this was to sound economic principle. 
It is deeply to be regretted that politics drew 
Rossi thus aside from the true path. His great 
logical power might have contributed to estab- 
lish political economy on the authoritative 
basis justly taken by the natural and mathe- 
matical sciences. But after all, these are but 
exceptional blemishes in his work. The separa- 
tion of pure political economy from applied 
political economy, the rent of land, com- 
mercial liberty, immaterial products, freedom 
of labour, the teaching and the popular teaching 
of economic science ; above all, the principle 
of population, on which subject he wrote 
an introduction in the style of a master 
for the French edition of the masterpiece of 
Malthus, all furnished Rossi with subject 
matter for pages sound in thought and brilliant 
in style. It is to be noticed that the moment 
Rossi forgets politics his courage never fails 
him. “It would he a strange idea,” he said 
in one of his lectures, “what the effect would 
be if the claim were admitted that there is no 
right to pass from slavery to liberty, from in- 
justice to justice, from barbarism to civilisation, 
unless the transition could be made without 
any disturbance, without even a shade of in- 
convenience. Were this doctrine supreme, the 
world -would still be plunged in the most terrible 
barbarism.” The moment Rossi is clear from 
the trammels of government, he is the absolute 
and unshackled advocate of liberty. “ Liberty 
is the one guarantee which nothing replaces, it 
I alone opens to the producer a mde and noble 
i career, it alone procures for the consumer 
abundance and cheapness ; let us add that it 
favours the fulfilment of law and morality.” 

: Of the works by Rossi which remain, the first 
two volumes of liis (Jours d’ economic politigue were 
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publislied (1st ed. 1840-41 ; 2nd ed. 1840)^ and 
revised and corrected by Mm. His occupations, 
his death, prevented him from doing the same for 
the rest of his works, but his pupil and friend, 
A. Poree, ch&f de hureau in the department of 
public works, had taken down in shorthand and 
collected the lectures of his master, at least those 
of 1834 and 1838. His indnstry enabled Rossi’s 
son to publish, in 1851 and 1854, the 2 vols. fol- 
lowing those mentioned above. The whole 4 
vols., several times reprinted, attained, in 1887, 
their fifth edition. Le Cours de droit constitu- 
iionnel did not appear till 1866-67. This book 
is also due to the shorthand notes of Rossi’s pains- 
taking pnpil, Poree. The second and last edition 
appeared in 1877 ; this has an introduction by 
the learned Italian jurisconsult, C. Boncompagni. 
Finally, the miscellaneous works, unpublished or 
scattered, were collected in 2 vols., one devoted 
to political economy, the other to history and 
philosophy, which appeared in 1857 under the 
title of Milanges d'economie politicxue, d'kistoire et 
de philoso^hie (2 vols. 8vo). 

The memory of Rossi has been honoured in 
many ways, and his widow left the Institut of 
France a sum of 100,000 francs (£4000), the 
interest of which provides scholarships in economy 
or law. 

[Mignet read the Moge of Rossi at the Institut 
de France, 1849. Finally,- the Economic society 
of which he. was the first president, celebrated, 
1887, the centenary of his birth with a notice of his 
life and works by the permanent secretary, M. Alph. 
Courtois. Let us add that M. le Comte Fleury 
dTdeville has immortalised him in a large volume 
entitled Le Comte Pellegrino Rossi, sa vie, ses 
oeuvres, sa mort, 8vo, 1887, more historical, how- 
ever, than economic. On SOth September 1876 
Carrara erected a statue in his memory.] 

A. C. f. 

ROTA, Pietro (1846-1875), was born at 
Bergamo and died at Genoa. He was for 
some time professor of social economy at the 
university of Genoa. Rota has left two 
admirable works on banking — a history of 
banks, and a volume on the principiles of the 
science of banking. These works, though some- 
what out of date now, were of importance when 
they appeared. 

Storia delle lanche, Milan, 1874, — Principii di 
scienm bancaria, 3rd edition, Milan, 1885. 

IJ.E. 

ROTURIER. In France, every man not 
belonging to the noblesse was called a roturier. 
This word is generally supposed to be derived 
from Tuptuarius—h& who breaks or clears the 
soil ; still it was applied to the burgher as well 
as to the peasant. The latter were especially 
designated by the word rmnant, he who 
remains on, or is tied to the land. A holding 
cn Toture was a tenure at a perpetual fixed 
rent. 'E. ca. 

ROHBAUD, Pierre Joseph AnerA Abbe 
(1780-1791), born at Avignon, died in Paris, 
where he had lived since he was twenty. He 
early allied himself with the ^Eoonomistes of 


the school of Quesnay, to whose doctrines lie 
constantly adhered. He worked principally as 
a journalist. In conjunction with Le Camus 
he edited the Journal du Commerce, from 1759 
to 1762 ; in January 1765 he took part in 
editing the Journal de V Agriculture, du Com- 
merce et des Finances, his chief being Du Pont 
DE Nemours. 

When Du Pont resigned in 1779, Eoubaud 
and d’Ameilhon edited tliis periodical, which 
was then entitled the Joicrnal de V Agriculture, 
du Commerce, des Arts, et des Finances; it 
ceased in 1783. 

Up to 1772 Quesnay and the elder Mira- 
BEAU had contributed to the paper. Roubaud’s 
attacks against the despotic system of the 
government led to Ms exile and Baudeau’s by 
Maurepas in 1775. The next year both were 
recalled by Neckee. 

Besides Ms work for the journals quoted above, 
Roubaud wrote many pamphlets on the contro- 
versies between the Physiocrats and their anta- 
gonists, Voltaire, Galiani, Morellet, etc. 

A. c. f. 

ROUBLE. Russian silver coin of 100 
kopecks. From 1839, when the currency of 
Russia was reorganised, and payments in silver 
•were resumed, to 1886, the rouble was of the 
weight of 319 *9 grains, and of the millesimal 
fineness of 868. In the latter year the fineness 
was altered to 900, and the weight diminished 
sufficiently for the coin to retain its intrinsic 
value, the rouble now weighing 308*5 grains. 
Its value in sterling silver at 2s. 3d. per oz. 
is 2s. l*37d. ; and in silver francs, 900 fine, 
2*666 francs. 

ROUNDSMAN. Before the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act 1834, outdoor 
relief was practically unlimited. Every person 
applying for relief obtained an allowance from 
the parish according to a scale varjdng with 
the number of his family and the price of 
bread. Different expedients were tried to 
lessen the heavy burthen thus laid on the 
ratepayers by employing the persons in receipt 
of relief. One of these expedients was known 
as the ‘‘roundsman system.” The parish paid 
occupiers of land to employ applicants for 
relief at the rate of wages fixed by the parish. 
The difference between the parish allowance 
and the sum which the employer was willing 
to pay for the pauper’s labour was made good 
out of the poor-rate. What employers were 
willing to pay was in many places determined 
by putting up the paupers to a sort of auction. 
Am able-bodied pauper might fetch 6s. a week ; 
an infirm one Is. 6d. to 3s. ; but the exact 
figure would depend on local conditions. The 
roundsman system worked badly. Like the 
other methods of outdoor relief then In use, 
it tempted the able-bodied labourer to come on 
the parish ; it kept down -wages and made 
them independent of efficiency, and enabled 
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the employer to defray part of Hs wages bill 
out of the rates. It was condemned in the 
report of the poor-law comniission, and be- 
came obsolete through the changes made by 
the Poor Law Amendment Act 1834. The 
name of '■'‘roundsman’’ was given to the 
paupers thus relieved because they went round 
from one farmhouse to another seeking for 
work. 

{Report of the Poor Lem Qomviissioners^ 1S34. 
— Eden, State of the Poor, — Nicholls, History of 
the Mnglish Poor Law, — Powle, The Poor Law 
(English Citizen Series).] P. c. m. 

EOUSSExlU, Jean Jacques (1712-78), 
wTote not as an economist, but as a political 
reformer. In so iar therefore as he contributed 
to, and influenced, economic thought, it was 
chiefly due to the fact that in his day political 
economy was not differentiated from political 
philosophy. Those through whose labours this 
differentiation was then actually being begun, viz. 
Cantillon, the Physiocrats, Yerei, Steuart, 
etc., were not forwarded in the work of special- 
isation by anything that Eousseau wrote. His 
one production purporting to be on the subject 
of political economy (1755) — the article so 
entitled in the EncyclopeMe — is wholly occupied 
with a partial statement of his doctrine of 
politics, namely of the nature, object, and 
functions of government. In connection, how- 
ever, with the last of these three points, it was 
inevitable that he should deal with matter of 
economic interest, and this is so not only in 
this article but in many of his writings. 
Hami de IfgaliR, as he dubbed himself to 
Mirabeau, Eousseau in all his works that have 
a political bearing has for keynote the evil of 
inequality. This he struck in the discourse on 
the moral influence of art and science (1750), 
which first made him famous, developed in the 
discourse on the origin of inequality (1754), 
and made the real theme— more so than liberty 
— of the Contrat Social (1762) ; (see Social 
Contract). From inequality came riches, 
thence luxury and idleness ; and the social 
state, based on its primary, if tacit and un- 
vTitten, pact, has no other justification except 
the object of substituting moral and legal 
equality for the inequalities imposed by nature 
and the injustice resulting therefrom. . Bad 
gOYemment fosters inequality, keeping the poor 
in poverty and protecting the rich in. usurpa- 
tion, giving only to Mm that hath (“ Disc. ■ on 
>irt/’ etc., MpoTise au Hoi de Pologm^ Q.S,, 
I, ix.). HenceEousseaucould not.faiito.be 
much occupied with the, .subject of .distribu- 
tion of "wealth, whether in. relation: to the.' 
functions of government, the maintenance of 
government, the increase , of population, ■ or 
the tenure of land. Whatever he-'wrote. "on- 
.'these, as on other subjects, .was -widely '.read, ,. 
and, owin,g to qualities in, the spirit . and 
style,, .of the writer as well as to'. -the eon-.- 


juncture of social and political conditions of 
his time, had an extraordinary influence. Over 
and above the explicit adherence to his 
doctrines professed by some of the leading 
spirits in the French revolution, as well as 
the corresponding anti-Eousseauism in English 
thinkers, such as Adam Smith, Burke, etc., 
the origin of the physiocratic school seems to 
Professor Gide (fEconoriiic Joimial, June 1897) 
to be best accounted for as a protest against 
the politico - economic doctrines of Rousseau. 
Whether this be or be not a tenable hypothesis, 
it cannot be correct to class Eousseau as a 
follower of the physiocrats, as is done in Ivautz’s 
economic history. All Eoiisseau’s "works "were 
published before any distinctively physiocratic 
work appeared, excepting the Tahleau Hcono- 
miqiie of Quesnay, which preceded Eousseau’s 
latest "writings, the Contrat Social and Hmile, 
by four years. Mirabeau, acting apparently on 
behalf of his set, sent Eousseau Mercier de 
LA EivibRE’s Ofdre Rfatiirel (1767), and on 
receiving the former’s criticisms of the extoiie 
optimism of the book, and of the sysieme kono- 
mique in general, "wi’ote a long reply endeavour- 
ing to convert Eousseau to “our” doctrine of 
property, population, liberty, and generally 
the essential laws of natural order. Eoiisseau’s 
work, however, was done, and he only begged 
for affection, and no further worry. He could 
not bring himself to finish the Philosophie 
HniraU, 

More plausible is the position claimed for 
him by Baudrillart, Eae, etc. , as one of the 
fathers of modern socialism. It was his fear- 
less speculations, inspired by Hobbes and 
especially Locke, not to mention the Utopians 
of the two preceding centuries, that led directly 
up to issues for which the physiocrats, with their 
CO -proprietorship of the sovereign in the soil, and 
their imp6t uniquOi did but indirectly prepare 
the way (op. Gide, loc, cit.). Ko one so forcibly 
as Eousseau had socialised the status of the in- 
dividual, democTatised the sphere of the sovereign 
power, and emphasised the notion of national 
property in land. Further, his hatred of in- 
equality, together with his disbelief in the 
beneficent tendencies of the unregulated play of 
private interest, led him to utter opinions as to 
the equalisation of wealth which found an echo 
in all socialistic Eterature. The wage question 
had not then been forced to the front by in- 
dustrial developments. Hor is there any very 
definite quarrel with capital in the crutch and 
ladder passage in the In^galite discourse alluded 
to by Eosoher (Pol. Econ., Ixii.), nor with 
competition in the preface to Pfarcisse quoted by 
Baudrillart. H either does he, any more than the 
physiocrats, champion the cause of the peasant 
against the But, his general theme 

being to denounce moral or political inequality, 
‘ * the enjoyment by some of the privileges 
of wealth, honour, power, rule, to the prejudice 
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of others f so tliat we see “the child ruling 
the old man, the idiot directing the \Yise, and 
a handful crammed with superfluities while the 
starved multitude lacks necessaries ” {Disc, sur 
. . . VInigalite), his ideal econoin}^ -was a state 
where there was “no fear nor need of any one, 
self-sufficing” . . . {Stcr U Gouvernement de 
la Pologne, ch. xi.), in which “no citizen 
should he rich enough to be able to buy another, 
and none poor enough to he forced to sell 
himself” {C.S., ii. 11). To bring this about, 
a state should give itself to agriculture, multi- 
plying useful commodities and consumers as 
much as possible (success in compassing the 
latter without immigration being the hall-mark 
of a good government, G.S,^ hi. 9), attend little 
to commerce, and contemn money, which is 
but the sign of wealth, and a shitting standard 
of value as compared with such commodities 
as are constants in utility {Gouvernement de la 
Pologne, xi.). To maintain such a public econ- 
omy, government, as “ one of its most important 
functions,” should prevent {privenir) extreme 
inequality of wealth, not by confiscating that of 
the rich, filling barns, or exempting from work, 
but by withholding the power of accumulating 
wealth ; not by building almshouses {hdpitaux) 
for the poor, but in guaranteeing citizens against 
poverty. For instance, it should regulate the 
distribution of population, foster useful arts, 
stimulate agriculture, check luxury, abolish the 
tax-farmer, tax men’s arms (Iras) rather than 
their purses, commutation being more servile than 
CoEVi^E, levy a proportional tax (not unique) 
on land, without any exemption, or, as this 
would involve a cadastral survey, on produce 
{net is not mentioned) by tithe or commutation, 
administer public education, and intervene gener- 
ally where private interest brought the individual 
will out of harmony with the general will, or 
left it indifferent to the common good {Econ. 
Pol.). Better than any money contributions 
to carry on the expenses of government and 
justice was the plan of a “public domain” 
{op. ciL), as had been advocated by Boniisr 
q.v.). Finally, to ensure political stability 
and executive efficiency, “the right which 
every individual has over his own property 
[in land] is always subordinate to the 
right which the community has over all” 
{G.S., i. 9) — so runs Rousseau’s view of what 
the physiocrats termed the co-proprUU dit 
souverain. 

Comparison with the expositions given under 
the head of physiocracy and socialism, as 
w'ell as with that under mercantilism (see 
The Ppiysiocrats ; Socialism ; Mercantile 
System), wiR bring out how far, in these 
few indications, Rousseau appears as an inno- 
vator. On the last-named phase of economic 
thought, with its traditions of commerce, 
:;money, and international aggiessiveness, he 
may fairly be said to have turned his back, 


excepting in his general antipathy to laissez 
faire. Apart from his disbelief in this and 
in “legal despotism,” he was economically 
more in accord vdth that systeme econoniique 
that was taking form while he yet wrote. His 
thought, that “the introduction of the super- 
fluous makes indispensable the division and 
distribution of labour” {Emile, hi.; cp. O.S., 
hi. vih.), is closely followed by Turgot. And 
the latter starts his Reflexions with an allusion 
to a social “state of nature” as admittedly 
hypothetical as was Rousseau’s (cp. Disc. 
Inigalite). The pictorial genius and style of 
Rousseau lent to the setting forth of his own 
hypothesis an appearance of location in time 
and space beyond what he himself intended. 
He insisted to Mhabeau that ‘ ‘ natural and 
political laws ” were only time in the abstract, 
and, himself ever concerned with practical 
philosopihy, deprecates the attempts of historical 
VTiters to establish what ought to be by what 
has been {le droit par le fait, C.B., ch. i. 2). 
If, as some have said, he is known less by the 
real gist of his works than by his most forcible 
phrases, this is not seldom the fate of those in 
whom, as in Rousseau, “did lie prophetic 
meaning such as none of the others show” 
(Carlyle). 

{^(E'mres, ed. Augnis, 1825. — Diet, de VEc. 
Pol., Coquelin et Guillaumiu. — Baudrillart, art. 
“Rousseau.” — Rae, Gontemporary Socialism . — 
Levallois, P^ousseau, ses amis, etc., Coorespondance : 
“ Mirabeau to Rousseau.” — Bouar, Philosophy and 
Political Economy, p. 134.] o. a. p. 

ROUTES, COMMERCIAL. See Commercial 
Routes (History of). 

ROYALTY. Royalties, regalia, or jura 
regalia formerly meant those royal rights 
which could not be granted away with any 
j)iece of land except hj being specially men- 
tioned in the grant or charter by which the 
land was given. The most important of these 
were royal mines, wreck of the sea, and royal 
fish. In modern times the word “royalties” has 
acquired another meaning, being used in one of 
these senses — the money paid by the X3nblisher 
of copyright books to the owner of the copy- 
right ; the money paid by the maker of patented 
articles by way of license to the patentee ; 
the money paid to the o'wners of mines for the 
right of working them. ^ A. E. s. 

ROYER, Charles Edouard (1810-1847). 
A gardener in his youth, Royer, after a severe 
competitive examination, which he passed with 
great success, was, at the early age of twenty- 
eight, appointed to the chair of rural economy 
in the school of agriculture at Grignon. 

Royer was sent by the French government to 
study the organisation of German Landbanks (the 
Cri^dit Foncibr of France was not founded till 
1852), and although he -was quite aware that the 
object of these institutions primarily was politieal-— 
to uphold German noble families — he pointed out 
the services which they might render to agriculture ; 
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but he remained very doubtful about the useful- 
ness of the credit agricole to farmers "who were not 
owners of land, and preferred greatly the extension 
of peasant proprietorship. His report was printed 
by official authority under the title of Bes Institu- 
tions de Credit fonder en Belgique et en Allemagne 
(Paris, 1845). 

Royer previously had written a treatise on 
agricultural bookkeeping {Traiti de comptaliliU 
agricole, 1840), and a book on French agriculture 
{De V administration des richesses et de la statistique 
agricoles de la France, 1843), which good judges 
still consider worth reading. 

[See article on Royer in the Nouveau Diction- 
naire d' Economic Politique.'] E. ca. 

RTJDING, Rev. Rogers, B.I). (1751- 
1820), came of a Leicestershire family (origin- 
ally derived from AVorcestershire), was educated 
at Merton College, Oxford, of which he became 
a fellow, and in 1793 was presented by his 
college to the vicarage of Maldon and 
Cliessington, which he held until his death. 

He published in 1798 a Proposal for restoring 
ilie ancient constitution of the Mint, so far as 
relates to the expense of QoDiage ; together with the 
outline of a ^dan for the improvement of the 
money, and for increasing the difficulty of counter- 
feiting. “ Written to recommend the imposition 
of a seignorage on the coin.” M‘Culloch, Lit of 
Pot Econ., p. 167. He contributed articles to 
tlie Gentlemanis Magazine; and to the Archmo- 
logia “Some account of the trial of the Pix ” (vol. 

and a “Alemoir of the office of Cuneator” 
(vol, xviii.). His chief work was Annals of the 
Coinage of Great Britain and its dependencies, 
1817-19, a full and scholarly history of English 
coinage from earliest times, illustrated with 
numerous plates ; it is still the standard "work on 
the subject. His object was not scientific only, 
but economic ; to point out defects in the coinage 
lav/s, and to indicate the true remedies, with a 
view to diminish the temptation to tamper with 
the currency. 

[Xichols, Mist, and Antiquities of the County 
of Leicester, vol. iv. pp. 568, 569 . — HarUian Soc. 
PuU., xol. ii. — Brayley and Britton’s Hist of 
Surrey, iii. 164. — Genilenwn's Magazine, vol, 90, 
pt. i. 1820.] E.G.P. 

HUGE, Arnold (1802-1880), studied philo- 
logy at Halle, Jena, and Heidelberg. Carried 
aw'ay by the views of Hegel, whom he read 
for the first time in 1833, he began in 1837 
to contribute to the HalUsehe Jahrbileher that 
he might “ infuse the Hegelian philosophy 
into the life of the state.” This publication 
appeared from 1841 onwards under Ruge’s 
sole direction, with the title of De^itsche Jahr- 
hiickcr, but it was suppressed in 1843. This 
led to Euge’s departure for Paris, where, in 
connection with Marx (g.i?.), he started the 
short-lived Dcutsch-Fmnzbsische Jahrbileher^ 
In 1848 Ruge was elected representative of the 
town of Breslau in the Frankfort parliament, 
and he became the editor of the. democratio 
newspaper Die Meform, destined to be. the 
organ of the radical party, shortly afterwards 


suppressed during the political reaction. Ruge 
then settled down in Brighton (1850), where 
he resided to the time of his death. 

Though a friend of Marx and Bakodnin, 
his democratic views, like that of his other 
friend Mazzini, never merged into Communism. 

His literary activity was very gi-eat. Pie trans- 
lated into German the Letters of Junius ( 1847 ) ; 
Buckle’s History of Civilisation ( 1875 ) ; Lewes’ 
History of Philosophy [1^11 ) ; and adapted Lytton’s 
Life of Palmerston (1872). On his own account, 
he wrote many volumes and pamphlets, amongst 
which may be mentioned here — Unser System 
(1850). — Revolutionsmoddle (1850). — Die drei 
Volker und die Legitimiidt (I860). — Was wir 
brauchen (1861). — Acht Heden uber Religion, ihr 
Entstehen und ihr Vergehen (1869). 

[Allgevuine Deutsche Biographie.] b. ca. 

RHGGLES, Thomas (1745-1813), barrister, 
deputy-lieutenant and J.P. for Essex and Suf- 
folk. He was an honorary member of the 
board of agriculture. For his friend Arthur 
Young he wi’ote in the Annals of Agriculture 
(1784-1815) letters on the “History of the 
Poor.” He advocated schools of industry, 
mth a view to training children to industrious 
habits and thus preventing pauperism. The 
success of some of these schools and of the 
Sunday school movement seemed to warrant 
the application of the act for the relief of the 
poor, 43 Eliz. c. 2, § 1, .to this object. The 
children were employed in spinning and knit- 
ting, and were paid about 4d. a day. He was 
called into consultation by Pitt, when he w^as 
preparing his “Bill for the better support and 
maintenance of the poor,” 1796, and clauses on 
this point were inserted in it (cp. as to these 
schools, Sir F. M. Eden’s History of the Poor, 
1797, vol. i., and Mrs. Trimmer’s The 
Economy of Charity, 1801, vol. i. p. 193, 
and appendices). Ruggles is also a chief wit- 
ness in regard to the houses of industry in 
Horfolk (see ‘Workhouse), established 1757- 
1792. He shared the view entertained by 
Adam Smith and others of the economic evil of 
the old law of settlement ; but he did not 
(<^‘5^.) the evil of an allowance in 
maintenance of “supernumerary children” as 
proposed in Pitt’s Bill (op. Sir George Hicholl’s 
History of the English Poor Law, 1854, vol. ii. 
p. 125, and Eden) or of a system of public em- 
ployment for the poor (see Townsend). He 
gives an interesting sketch of means adopted 
to meet the distress of 1795-96 (cp. Origin of 
the Allowance system in Berkshire (1795) ; 
report by Rickard Hall, 1st A. Rep. Poor Law 
Commissioners, 1835, p. 207). His writings 
are ■ ■ 

The Barrister, 'or': Strictures on the education 
proper for the Bar, London, 1st ed. 1792 ; 2nd 
ed. 1818. — The History of the Poor; their rights, 
duties, and the laws respecting them, London, 1st 
ed. 1793; 2nd, 1797 (see Union ; Poor Law). 

0. S. L. 
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RIJMELIE', Gustav vok (1815-1889), re- 
presented a district of Ms native Wlirtemberg 
in the German parliament of 1848, where ho 
was an active member of the party which 
advocated the exclusion of Austria from the 
German confederation. He afterwards entered 
the ministry of public instruction and religion 
of Wui’temberg, and became, in 1867, lecturer 
on statistics and philosophy in the university 
of Tubingen, of -which university he was elected 
chancellor in 1879. 

His best-known work, Reden und Aufsatze, 3 
vols. 1875-1894, consists mainly of his addresses 
as rector. Eiimelin was also for a long time at 
the head of the statistical office of Wiirtemberg. 
Statistics were always one of his favomite studies, 
though he also devoted himself to philosophy, 
philology, and literary criticism. 

His width of view appears in his treatment of 
statistical problems ; he is always anxious to show 
that statistics should be read in the light of exist- 
ing social and moral conditions and tendencies. 
He does not admit that the investigation of the 
latter properly belongs to the sphere of statistical 
science, which he defines as ‘ ‘ an auxiliary science 
having for its object the discovery of the character 
of human communities by means of the methodical 
(numerical) observation and calculation of similar 
phenomena, ” taking the word communities in its 
widest sense ; in opposition to other German 
statisticians, he desires to hand over to the science 
of Demography the descriptive or graphical part 
of statistics. In his Geschichte der Nat-Oekonomik, 
p. 1011, Roscher contested the soundness of these 
views, pointing out that statistics would thus be 
degraded from the rank of a science to that of a 
mere method. This debate arose from the am- 
biguous sense of the German word Staatskunde. 

The theories of Malthus on population attracted 
the attention of Eiimelin over and over again, and 
though he readily admits that Malthus has perhaps 
not taken sufficient account of some prudential 
and social checks, which in themselves are neither 
moral nor immoral, he accepts in fact his main 
position ; according to Eiimelin, a constant struggle 
goes on between hunger and what he calls “the 
demoniac power ” of sexual instinct. Frightened 
at the rapid increase of the German population 
after the war of 1870-71, he openly states in his 
Aufsatz on over-population (1881) that ‘Ht is the 
intelligent instinct of the French masses which 
has turned them into unconscious Malthusiaiis. 
Christian and civic morality do not consist in un- 
changeable injunctions. . . . There have been times, 
which will recur, when fecundity was a social want 
and a social blessing ; at other times, limitation 
and continence are a duty, and such is at present 
the case in Germanj^-. . . , The present French 
system is the spontaneous outcome of intelligent 
reflection.’^ The same assertions were repeated by 
Rtimelin in his article on the theory of population 
{BevoUierungslehre) in Schonherg' s R'andduck der 
poUtisclien Oelconomie (voL i., Srd ed. 1890). 

Eiimelin, as a -writer, is a brilliant and thought- 
ful essayist, eager to avoid trenchant dogmatism, 
anxious also to consider all the aspects of social 
problems. Besides his above-mentioned Reden 


und Avfsatze, he was a frequent contributor to 
German periodicals and collective works on moral, 
philosophical, and statistical topics. Ten of the 
Pk.eden und Aufsatze were translated into French, 
under the title of RroU'emes d’Economie et de 
Statistique (Paris, 1896). e. ca. 

EUHDALE was an ancient tenure of land in 
Ireland and the Scotch Highlands, under 
which the property of one owner was scattered 
in detached pieces about the estate of his tribe 
or clan. Runrig and Changedale were two 
variations of this system. Under the former 
the land was so divided that alternate ‘Adgs” 
or strips belonged to the same owner ; under 
the latter the portions of the common estate 
allotted to individuals were periodically changed 
amongst the members of the partnership. 

The system springs from the days of collective 
ownership or occupation, when all the lands of 
a village belonged to all its inhabitants, and 
each individual had a right, not to a particular 
piece for ever, hut to the use of a share in the 
common property for a certain time. Either 
to insure a just division of the land, when 
mensuration and arithmetic were classed with 
the black arts,' or to prevent one man securing 
all the best lands, it was customary to give 
each man his share in every acre as it was 
ploughed up, or di-viding the land into three 
classes according to their fertility, to assign a 
portion to indmduals in each of them. The 
rundale tenure may be compared -with the 
system in vogue amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 
before the introduction of Intensive Cultiva- 
tion, and to the customs of the early Welsh. 
As a rule it was only the arable fields and 
meadows that were treated in this way ; the 
pasture and waste of the community were held 
in common. Arthur Young found the rundale 
and changedale systems exceedingly wide- 
spread throughout Ireland. As a rule a farm 
of 100 acres would he held by four or five 
famdies. The holdings were only separated by 
balks of grass, and as a consequence aU the 
e-vils of the English “ open field ” culture were 
prevalent. In Ireland the system seems to 
have hardly died out yet. In the Scotch 
Highlands much the same tenure existed, and 
though by the statute of 1695, c. 23, any one 
partner was enabled to force a division of the 
lands, it seems to have lasted until fifty years 
ago. L. R. H. 

EUPEE, History of. The silver coin 
which is the standard money of India under 
British government can be traced back to the 
primitive system under which the precious 
metals passed as money by weight. The present 
rupee was inherited by the government from 
the East India Company, whose rupee was 
developed out of the many varying types of 
coin under that name issued % the native 
rulers whom the company displaced : and the 
original of these many types was the coined 
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embodiment of tlie standard weight of silver 1 
according to the earlier monetary system. I 

The unit of the system of weights was the mtiy 
the seed of the Ahrus 2 ^^'eoatorius, equivalent to 
1'75 grains troy. The multiple of 100 ratis gave 
its weight (176 grains) to the first rupee of Sher 
Shah (1542). The numerous dynasties and petty 
states followed, each with its owm coinage, and 
soon there was a multitude of rupees in local 
circulation of varying degrees of weight and fine- 
ness. The middle of the 18th century saw the 
company’s territory largely extended, and its 
status definitely changed from that of a trading 
association to that of a governing power. One of 
the perplexing problems of the period was the 
confused condition of the currency. The different 
coins of gold and silver circulating in the bazaars 
were estimated to number not far short of a 
thousand, and of these the varieties of the rupee 
formed no inconsiderable part. The termination 
of the company’s rule was already approaching 
before it succeeded in reducing this cliaos to 
complete order by the establishment of one uni- 
form rupee, but, in the meantime, in each of the 
three presidencies one particular type assumed 
predominance. 

In Bengal the leading type was the Sicca rupee, 
deriving its name from the Arabic word for a 
coining-die. Its normal weight was nearly ISO 
grains, and its content of fine silver 176 grains. 
Among the currency troubles with which the 
Indian peasant was beset, not least was the money- 
changers’ practice of charging discount on these 
coins according to the period for which they had 
been in circulation. To frustrate this device it 
was ordered in 1771 that rupees of the earlier 
years of the reign of Shah Alam, the last of the 
Moguls, should be rated equally with those of his 
nineteenth year, and that future issues should 
bear that year’s date. Consequently the Sicca 
rupees, from 1773 onwards, were stamped as 
having been struck in the nineteenth year of 
Shah Alain. The coinage of the Sicca rupee 
continued until 1836, when it ceased on the 
Introduction of the company’s rupee. 

Ill Bombaij the Surat rupee predominated. The 
first English rupee had been struck iu Bombay as 
far back as 1677. But the rupee of British manu- 
facture, weighing rather less than the Sicca rupee, 
though containing a fraction more of tine silver, 
could not hold its own against the competition 
of the Surat rupee, a native coin of nominal 
equivalence, but of less intrinsic value. Its 
coinage ceased altogether for twenty years up to 
the close of the last century. In 1801 a new 
rupee was ordered to be struck for Bombay, its 
weight and fineness being almost identical with 
those of the present coin. In 1824 the Madras 
standard wms adopted for Bombay. 

In Mad^ras several varieties of the Arcot rupee 
were current. Those coined at the Fort St. George 
Mint contained 166 '477 gi’ains of fine' silver, and 
were styled “Madras Arcot rupees,” as distin- 
guished from other Arcot rupees of native manu- 
facture. But for various reasons, prior to 1818, 
the silver rupee was not the effective standard in 
i&Iadras, being over-ridden by the gold pagoda and 
by a nominally subordinate silver coin, the Anna., 


In 1806 the company gave directions for the issue 
of a new rupee as the standard coin of Madras, 
to weigh 180 grains gross, and contain 165 grains 
of fine silver. It w^as not, however, until 1818 
that currency was given by proclamation to the 
new standard coin. 

The order given by the company in 1806 for the 
issue of a standard rupee in Madras wms the first- 
fruits of the intention they had then formed to 
put an end to the inconveniences arising out of 
the existing diversity of moneys by establishing 
“ one general system for the formation of the coin 
for the currency of the whole of our possessions 
on the continent of Asia.” A generation elapsed 
before that intention was fulfilled. One funda- 
mental decision reached at this time was that the 
future currency system should be based upon a 
silver standard. In earlier years the company 
had made several attempts to relieve currency 
difficulties by fixing the relative values of gold 
and silver as legal tender within their dominions. 
In 1806, convinced by the arguments in Lord 
Liverpool’s famous letter, they adopted the view 
that one metal should he the standard, and that 
for India that metal should be silver. In 1817 
the directors repeated this assertion, with the 
addition that no ratio should be fixed betw’'eeu 
the standard silver coin and the gold coin. 
Finally, in 1835, the Indian Act No. XII 1. 
instituted one uniform silver rupee as the standard 
coin of British India. This rupee followed the 
type of the Madras rupee of 1818, having a gross 
wmight of 180 grains and a fine silver content of 
165 grains, or l-l- fine. No change has since been 
made in the weight or fineness of the coin ; but 
iu 1862, as a consequence of the transfer of the 
government to the crown, the queen’s effigy was 
introduced into the design in place of the company’s 
arms, and the name of the coin altered from “ com- 
pany’s rupee” to “government rupee.” 

The fall in the gold price of silver, which began in the 
early ’seventies, and continued almost unchecked for the 
next twenty years, caused constant and increasing 
anxiety to the Indian government, as well as to the 
commercial interests in the country. The difficulties 
entailed upon the government admitted of no question. 
India having yearly to remit a large sum to this country 
in discharge of her gold obligations, every step in the 
fall of the exchange meant an increase in the number of 
rupees required to effect that purpose. The v^ariations 
were sufficient to render any trustworthy budget 
estimate impossible ; and the growing demands on the 
revenue, coupled with the limited resources of taxation, 
led at length to a position of affairs in which the 
authorities could not contemplate without dismay the 
prospect of a further fall. An additional cause of un- 
easiness to the government was the distress occasioned 
by the fall of silver to the many officers of the public 
service, who were under the necessity of remitting part 
of their rupee .salaries to their families in England. It 
is impossible to speak with equal certainty as to the 
eflects on the people and commerce of India. How far 
the fluctuations of ^exchange have operated to harass 
trade and to check investments in India has been much 
debated. But the representatives of the trading com- 
munity were among the first and the most importimate 
in pressing upon the government the necessity for 
action. In 1870 memorials v/ere addressed to the 
governor-general by the Bengal chamber of commerce 
and the Calcutta trades’ association, urging a temporary 
suspension of the unlimited coinage of silver by the 
mints. The Indian government, while unable to agree 
■■■that existing, circumstances called for '.such a remedy, 
took the opportunity to represent to the secretary of 
state the necessity of being prepared for prompt 
measures, even to the extent of the transition to a gold 
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standard, in tlie event of France deciding to demonetise 
her silver legal tender money. This jiarticnlar danger 
passed, away," but the fall in silver continued, varied by 
occasional oscillations even more disconcerting than the 
steady fall. The gold value of the rupee, which aver- 
aged 2S“126d. in the year 1S71-72, before the commence- 
ment of the disturbance, had fallen to an average of 
16‘733d. in the year 1891-92. In June 1892 the Indian 
government, under stress of an apprehension that the 
tl nited States might any day be driven to abandon her 
attempt to keep up the price of silver by her purchases 
of that metal, expressed to the home authorities their 
deliberate opinion that, failing a satisfactory agreement 
with the United States, the Indian mints should be 
closed forthwith to the free coinage of silver, and a gold 
standard he adopted. A draft scheme for carrjdng out 
this purpose, drawn up by the Indian finance minister, 
was submitted, and the proposal was relerred by the 
secretary of state for consideration by a committee, 
over which Lord Herschell, the lord chancellor, pre- 
sided. In their report, presented 31st May 1893, the 
committee discussed the plan of the Indian government, 
together with various alternati\^e currency schemes 
which had been suggested. They were of opinion that 
the government expenditure admitted of no reduction 
adequate to the necessities of the situation, and that 
any resort to increased taxation would be fraught 
with difficulty and probable danger. The alternative 
schemes presented to tliein, such as an increased seign- 
iorage on silver coinage, a duty on imported silver, or 
the coinage of a heavier rupee, were all open to objec- 
tion ; and not one could be recommended in preference 
to the government scheme. Accordingly, they felt 
unable to advise the secretary of state to overrule the 
proposals of the Indian government. But they advised 
that the closing of the mints against the free coinage 
of silver should be accompanied by an announcement 
that, though closed to the public, they would be used 
by the government for the coinage of rupees in exchange 
for gold at the ratio of 16 pence the rupee ; and that at 
the government treasuries gold would be received in 
satisfaction of public dues at the same ratio. These 
modifications, designed to guard agaimst a sudden and 
considerable rise of exchange, were acquiesced in by 
the government of India. On the 26th June 1893, the 
Act No. VIII. of 1893 \yas passed to provide for the 
closing of the mints to ‘the free coinage of silver from 
that day ; and by official notifications of the same date 
provision was made for the issue of rupees in exchange 
for gold, and the receipt of British gold coins into the 
treasuries at the rate of 15 rupees to the £. Some time 
passed before there had been a sufficient period of 
freedom from disturbing causes, and it was possible to 
pronounce with any certainty as to the success of this 
experiment. Among such causes may be mentioned 
the attempt of government during the later months of 
1S93 to maintain a minimum rate for tlie sale of India 
council bills. The abandonment of that attempt at the 
beginning of 1894 was followed by a fall in the gold 
value of the rupee, aggravated for a while by the addi- 
tion to the circulation of a considerable store of coins 
drawn from native hoards. The latter cause is con- 
sidered to have exhausted its effects in the course of 
that year. The value of the rupee, after .falling to a 
minimum of less than thirteenpence, rose gradually, until 
at the beginning of November 1896 it exceeded fifteen- 
pence, and it has not since fallen below that level. In 
time under the play of normal forces, the rupee ex- 
change reached the stipulated point of sixteenpence. 
The possibility of assistance to Indian finance by rais- 
ing the rate higher is obvious and should always be 
kept in mind. 

Many of the native Indian states still cling jealously 
to their ancient right of coining, regarding it as a sign 
of sovereignty. Rupees of varying quality are issued 
from their mints. In 1876 the attempt was made to 
secure a common currency by providing that the 
government might coin rupees of the same weight and 
fineness as the government rupee, but with a different 
device, for any native state which would cease the 
operations of its own mint for thirty years. The act 
has had but little success, yet the native rupee is not 
nowadays a material factor in the circulation, owing 
to the limited numbers which are produced, and the 
restricted area within which they pass. 

The silver coins subordinate to the rupees are of the 
value of one-half, one-quarter, and one-eighth of the 
rupee. They are of the same fineness as the rupee, and 


of proportionate weight. The rupee and half-rupee are 
alone legal tender to an unlimited amount, the two 
lower denominations being legal tender only fur tl-ie 
fractions of a rupee. The symbol “Rx” dtmotes ten 
rupees. Its use rvas more cons]>icuous In tlie davs of 
tlxe stable parity between gold and silver, when the rupee 
was approximately equivalent to two shillings, and Rx 
to £. Large sums of rupees are exju’essed in lacs and 
crores, the lac being 100,000, and the crore 100 lacs. 

[Thurston’s H'istory of the Coinage of tiie East Ind/ia 
Company/ Yule, Hohson-Johson ; Chalmers’s Colonial 
Currency ; Report of the Indian Currency Committee 
(1893), and parliamentary papers of the sahie year re- 
lating to the currency of India. For an elaborate 
investigation of the number of rupees in circulation 
before and since the closing of the mints, see papers 
by Mr. F. C. Harrison in the Economic Journal for 
December 1891, June 1892, and March 1896.] w. e. 

RURAL DEPOPULATIOIS^. See Depopu- 
lation. 

RUSSIA COMPANY. Tliis was a company 
formed by an association of London merchant 
adventurers (see Adventurers, Merchants), 
with the object of making discoveries for 
the promotion of ti-ade. It had joint stock 
of £6000 in 240 £25 shares. Under the 
leadership of R. Chancellor, who was instructed 
by Sebastian Cabot, a trade route to Russia 
was opened, when a landing was effected near 
Archangel 1553, and Chancellor, proceeding 
to Moscow, received privileges for English mer- 
chants from the Czar. In 155f the first 
charter of incorporation was granted by the 
crown for the discovery of lands, countries, 
isles, not before known or frequented by 
Englishmen (Macpherson, ii. 117). Under 
this the company w'as to be ruled by a governor 
(Sebastian Cabot for life) and a board consisting 
of four consuls and twenty -four assistants, 
appointed annually by the whole fellowship. 
Extensive privileges, including a monopoly of 
the ti'ade with Russia and with any other 
country discovered by the company, were 
granted, while ample secm’ity for the protection 
of merchants was obtained from the Czar. In 
the course of a few years further discoveries 
resulted in the opening up of trade through 
Russia with Persia, hut wars and other risks 
prevented any considerable development in 
this quarter. In 1566 the company, having 
snifered from the intrusion of interlopers, 
received parliamentary sanction (Hakluyt, i. 
369, 10 Will. III. c. 6) and the monopoly of 
trade with Russia, Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, 
Persia, under certain conditions, while com- 
modities were to he carried in English ships 
alone, manned with a majority of English 
mariners. Disappointed in his hopes of political 
alliance with England, the Czar suspended the 
privileges of the company in 1571, but these 
were restored through the intervention of 
Anthony Jenkinson. Fresh difficulties arose 
and repeated attempts to regain exclusive privi- 
leges failed, although, in 1583, lower customs 
than those paid by other nations were demanded 
of the company as the discoverer of the sea 
route (Camden, MizaUth, sub an. 1583). 
The trade soon came to he on a precarious foot- 
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ing, owing to the fickleness of the Czar and the 
competition of the Dutch and Hamburgers, and 
by the close of the 1 6th century it was much 
decayed. Raleigh in 1603 states that but two 
or three ships had been sent in the previous 
year to Russia (^Observations touching Trade and 
Commerce with the Hollander, ed. MUulloch, 
p. 16). In 1598 the company began to 
engage in the whale-fishery off Spitzbergen 
(Macpherson, ii. 213) ; from 1612 difficulties 
arose owing to the attempts of the Dutch to 
take part in it. In 1613 the company obtained 
a charter from the crown excluding all others 
from sailing to Spitzbergen, and succeeded for 
a short time in driving out both foreign and 
English interlopers (Macpherson, ii. 273). 
In addition to the Danes and the Dutch the 
merchants of Hull and York disputed the 
company’s claim to exclusive privileges, while 
a Scotch company chartered by James 1. 
threatened to be a danger until its charter was 
revoked. In 1619 the Paissia Company com- 
bined with the East India Company to form 
one joint stock for the whale-fishery (Macpher- 
son, ii. 287), but the ill success of various 
undertakings led to the abandonment of the 
scheme. The company was heavily in debt at 
this time and unable to satisfy its creditors 
(Hewins, English Trade, p. 38). The 
struggle for the monopoly of the whale-fishery 
continued, and in 1654 the formation of a 
representative committee of management for 
the whale fishery was decreed by ordinance, 
but this did not lead to more satisfactory 
results. Attempts were also made to revive 
the trade with Russia by W. Prideaux in 1654 
and by Lord Carlisle in 1663. Exclusive p)rivi' 
leges could not be gained, and the company 
was merely permitted to trade on the same 
footing as the Dutch. The reorganisation of the 
company soon followed ; henceforth it traded 
on a regulated and not a joint-stock basis, 
admission being gi’anted to ail who could pay 
the entrance and certain annual fees. By 10 
Will. III. c. 6, the former was definitely fixed at 
£5, and under these conditions the company 
existed until the close of the ISth century. 
Throughout its early career it had to struggle 
against the competition of private traders at 
home and of the Dutch abroad, and its history 
is chiefly of interest as showing the gradual 
victory of the interlopers in breaking down the 
monopoly of an exclusive corporation. 

[Macpherson, D., Annals of Commerce, ii. 1805. 
— Hakluyt, R., Principal navigations, voiages 
. . . of the English JTaiion, ■ 1598. —Hewins, 
W. A. A, English Trade and Mnance chief g in the 
Severdeenth Century, 1892.-— Camden, W., Reign of 
"Raleigh, Sir W., Ohsm'vations iovHt- 
ing Trade and Commerce with the Hollander, edited 
by J. McCulloch, in Select Collection of Tracts on 
Commerce, 1859. — ■Pamphlets in British Museum, ' 
816 m. 11 1 
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1st Period, p. 336 ; 2nd Period, p. 33S ; 3rd Period, p. 340. 

It is no easy matter to write the history 
of the Russian school of economics. There 
does not exist in Russian literature a single 
work on this important subject, nor even 
any complete bibliographical index of econ- 
omic literature, Fm'ther, the compilation of 
such a chronicle as is needed is the more 
difficult because the greater part of the econ- 
omic writings in Russian have appeared not 
as independent books, as is usual with such 
compositions in Western Europe, but as articles 
in periodicals, to trace which in the x^esent 
position of Russian bibliography is almost 
impossible. It has been thought necessary to 
preface these remarks thus to explain the 
difficulty which has been encountered in pre- 
paring a statement which would satisfy both 
Russian economists and English readers. 

First Period (18th century), — No economic 
literature appeared in Russia earlier than the 
commencement of the 18th century. Until 
the reign of Peter the Great (reigned 1689- 
1725), scarcely any secular literature existed, 
and such scanty cultivation as obtained was 
based on the meagre theological literature then 
current, and was influenced by an ascetic 
religious spirit. Among the important writers 
up to the time of Peter, the monk Sylvester, 
the chief counsellor of the Czar John the 
Terrible (reigned 1533-1584), who wrote Bom- 
ostroi (The Book of Household Management), and 
the learned Galician, George Erizhanich (born 
1617), one of the first teachers of Panslavism, 
should be mentioned. Both wiiters were domi- 
nated by religious feeling. The first confined 
himself to the inculcation of the order of life, 
which in his opinion ought to. he established in 
every well-related private household ; the 
second, in his work entitled Politics, written 
partly in Galician and . partly in Latin, and in 
his work De providentia Dei, vnitten in Latin, 
described Russian life as he knew it, compared 
it with the life of other nations, discom'sed on 
the wealth of the state and the wealth of the 
people, of trade, farming, industry, and at the 
same time had a perfectly clear idea of money, 
explaining the connection between it and value 
within the country, and hotly protesting against 
its debasement. Kh’izhanich’s work, written in 
Siberia, whither he was exiled by the govern- 
ment of Moscow under the convenient pretence 
that his opinions were dangerous, was written 
in a language incomprehensible at the time 
even to the greater part' of : educated Russians. 
This explains why it had no perceptible influence 
on Russian economic opinion. Much greater 
importance had the w^ork of a self-taught peasant, 
John Possoslikofi* (born 1665), entitled On 
Poverty and Riches, and written in a fluent, im- 
aginative style. The author was miacq^uainted 
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witli tlie literature of Western Europe, and quite 
independently accumulated a body of opinions 
somewhat similar to those which bear the name 
of mercantilism. He insisted on the develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture in Eussia, on 
the diminution of imports and the increase of 
exports in order to attract the precious metals 
into the country and to regulate the value of 
merchandise. The value of money altogether 
depends, in his opinion, on the will of the 
government, and being by principle an antagonist 
of the debasement of the gold and silver coin, 
he recommended the substitution of copper coin 
for the latter for domestic use, with an obligatory 
tariff. An abundance of coins, that is, of mone- 
tary tokens, appears to him a good thing. He 
considers that the consequences of this show 
themselves in the strengthening of industrial 
activity ; for international trade he recommends 
the employment of bills of exchange guaranteed 
by a supply of gold and silver at the government 
bank. It is very remarkable that Possoshkoff 
clearly saw that the abolition of the system of 
Kussian serfdom— which at the period when he 
lived was very detrimental to the prosperity of 
the country — was necessai'y. He publicly ex- 
pressed the opinion that a rich peasantry made 
a rich emperor. These were his reasons for 
insisting on the abolition of the unjust poll-tax, 
and the division of the peasants’ lands from 
those of their landlords. 

Possoshkoff ’s ideas agreein many respects •with 
those by which Peter the Great was guided in 
his practical work, but at the time they appeared 
they seemed so bold that their author was thrown 
into prison. It should be stated that during 
the first half of the 18 th century printing in 
Russia was very little developed. Some kinds 
of economic ideas were disseminated through 
reading the government proclamations generally 
called ukases (edicts), in which complete econ- 
omic doctrines were often expounded. The 
ukases of this class, promulgated by Peter 
the Great and Catherine II., are especially 
characteristic. Government guardianship, the 
leading idea in the ukases of the former, is 
replaced by ideas of economic liberty in the 
ukases of the latter. While Peter I. was 
convinced that no progress could be made 
except by the exertion of the power of the 
monarch, Catherine II. maintained that econ- 
omic progress could only be reached by the 
removal of the interference of government. 
This progress she sought to increase and revi-vify 
by giving freedom to trade and industry, and 
by other incentives. In the interval between 
the reigns of Peter I. and Catherine II., a great 
intellectual change took place in Russian society 
under the influence of the intercourse with 
Western Europe. 

The educated, part of society became ac- 
quainted with the different ideas of French 
writers, encyclopedists, and Physiooeats, and 


the empress Catherine II. herself stood at the 
head of this intellectual movement. 

In 1765 she ratified the charter of a Yolun- 
tary Economic Society, which took its rise 
among those of the courtiers, lords, and ladies, 
who w^ere well educated and who ■wnre intimate 
with the empress herself. This society was 
in consequence for a long time the centi*e of 
economic thought in Russia. The principal 
question that, through the initiation of the 
empress Catherine, interested this society 
almost from the very moment of its establish- 
ment, w^as that of “the peasantry and their 
state of servitude.” In the year 1766 Catherine 
II. anonjrmously furnished the society "with 
1000 ducats to be given in prizes to those who 
had written the best essays on a theme formii- 
larised by the society in the following terms : 
“What would be most advantageous for the 
country ; that the peasantry should own their 
land or that they should possess merely personal 
property, and how far should their rights with 
regard to property in land or to personal property 
extend ? ” It is an interesting fact that soon 
after the offer of the prizes, 167 essays w'ere 
sent in, 7 the work of Russians, the remainder of 
foreigners. The most remarkable of the former 
was one 'WTitten by Polevoi, in wdiich he argues 
that in comparison with serfs, peasant pro-, 
prietors cultivate the soil better and therefore 
more profitably, this being equally advantageous 
to themselves and to the state. The question 
of “servitude ” has never ceased since that time 
to interest the Russian economic mind. Such 
writers as Miller devoted all their energy to 
discussing the subject 'with the celebrated 
Linguet, who maintained that servitude (serf- 
dom) would lead to an amelioration of the lot 
of the working classes, and wdth the 'v\’'ell-known 
publisher Radichtcheff, whose book entitled A 
Journey from Petersburg to Moscow, 1790, gives 
a striking description of serfdom in Russia, and 
at the same time eagerly protests against it. 
Thus it will be seen that the question of the 
peasantry was the central one of the economic 
literature of the time of Catherine II. It is 
true that the journals of the Voluntary Econ- 
omic Society published not a few other economic 
articles, but by far the greater part of them 
dealt with the practical side of the question, 
almost 'without touching questions of theory. 
The tendency of the Voluntary Economic Society 
was shoAvn at the very outset of its operations 
by its admission howr necessary it '^^as to study 
the position of rural economy in Russia. Hence 
acting on the suggestion of Clings tate, one of 
its members, it sent out questions on the subject 
to persons who had studied the matter, and 
on the receipt of the replies, printed epitomes 
drawn up from them. Of the editors of 
The Transactiom of the Voluntary Economic 
Society during this interesting epoch, Stephen 
Junckowski (born 1762) should be specially 
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commemorated. He studied for a considerable 
time agronomy in France and England, and 
was one of the principal authors of the many- 
volumed work entitled A JSfeio and Fidl System 
of Practical and Mural Economy^ published 
in 1807. During the reign of Catherine II. no 
Eussian authors wote on theoretic economics. 
The empress herself and those who were on 
familiar terms with her were well acquainted 
with the writings of French authors, the ency- 
clopjedists and physiocrats, and read them in 
the original. There were translated into Russian 
from French, Vo]^ Bielfeld’s Institutions 
Politiques, by Prince Shakowski and Professor 
Bagroif, by order of the empress, 1768-1775. 
From the German, JirsTi’s Me Grundreste zu 
der Macht tend Gluclcseligkeit der Staaten^ by 
John Bogayeffski, 1772-78. The &st part of 
SoNNENFELs’ GnmdscUze der Polize% Handlung 
und Fmanzwisse'iischaft in 1787 by Gavriloff, 
and besides these in 1780 a Russian translation 
was made (from French) by Popoff of Mxjka- 
TORi’s work, Della Puhblica Felicitd, 1749. 

To complete the description of this period, 
it should be mentioned that in 1773 Reichal, 
history professor at the unirersity of Moscow, 
included in his course of lectoes some details 
of the economic description of other countries. 
These lectures were published in 1775 under 
the title A Short Manual of Information on the 
IleUgious, Political, Economic, and Educational 
ConciUio7i of certain European States, Besides 
this, between 1761 and 1769 the famous 
Schlatser lectured on the theory of statistics 
at the academy of science in Petersburg, Both 
of these were followers of the doctrine of Ar- 
clienval, the historian of economic thought in 
Russia during the second period. 

The Second Period — First half of 19 th 
century. — The latter half of the reign of 
Catherine II. (died 1796) and the short reign 
of her son the Emperor Paul (reigned 1796- 
1801), were times of terrible reaction in 
Russia. Those who had lost confidence in 
Catherine’s ideas of emancii^ation, of which 
she had cbeamt in her youth, not only per- 
mitted no improvement in the condition of 
the peasantry, but even rendered serfdom more 
onerous and extended its influence through the 
whole of Little Russia. Radichtcheffs book, 
iiientioiied above, was kept out of the bookshops 
by the police, and he himself was subjected to a 
severe persecution. His book contained a plan 
for granting freedom to the serfs, for which he 
was condemned to death, a sentence afterwards 
commuted to exile to Siberia. The. uprisings 
among the peasantry, which began in. the reign 
of Catlie,rine IL — one, especi.ally vdolent, having, 

.' taken place .in 1774— under- the . leadership ■ 

, . of Emiiiaii Puga tcheff, . con.tinued ' ■ up to.. : the 
reign of P^iul L, and were a; perpetual "hource, 
.....of terror to the wliole empire. 'The' liberal 
.' ideas , of . the PhysiocPwAts .. which had h^m 


diffused among the better educated Russians 
were pronounced dangerous by the goveimment, 
which began to take strong measures for their 
extirpation. A very severe censorship of the 
press was instituted, though the newspapers were 
trifling in size, their contents were generally 
trivial, and in particular the 'writers on the 
condition of labour, not only in Russia but in 
other countries, were prosecuted. After the 
accession of the emperor Alexander I. (reigned 
1801-1825) to the throne, economic thought 
began again to be active and to discuss questions 
of social life in Russia and the necessity of 
freedom for labour. 

The education of Alexander I. was influenced 
on the one hand by the republican ideas of his 
S'wiss tutor Laharpe, and on the other by the 
severe disci]3line of a soldier’s life, which lie 
had been stiictly held to during the reign of 
his father. This accounts for the duality of 
his thought and action. At the beginning of 
his reign he advocated self-help and enlighten- 
ment, at the end he relapsed into mysticism 
and despotism tinged with asceticism. All this 
had a great influence on the development of 
economic thought in Russia, and it may be 
said to have made gi’eat progress. The be- 
ginning of the reign of Alexander L '^vas marked 
by an order from the minister Yasilieff to trans- 
late Adam Smith’s immortal work the Wealth 
of Nations into Russian. This translation was 
made by Nicholas Politkoffski, 1802-1806. 
Though it was not remarkable for exactness, 
especially in the definition of the terms employed, 
it had a great influence on Russian students, 
who very quickly accepted the economic ideas 
of the great Scotchman. Through the lectures 
of Christian Schlotzer and his book, Anfangs^ 
grilnde der Staatswirthschaft oder die Lehre vom 
Nationalreichthum, published in German and 
Russian 1805, Smith’s ideas became known to 
the students at the Moscow university. Soon 
after they reached a wider circle, for, stimulated 
by the new teaching, the Voluntary Economic 
Society proposed in 1802 a competition for a 
prize for an essay on the subject, What 
measures need be taken to rouse a spirit of 
activity, energy, and industry among the 
peasants 1” Of those who %vrote essays, Junc- 
kowski, whose work was referred to above, 
should be mentioned, and Professor Jakob of 
the university of Charkoff, who besides trans- 
lating into Russian J. B. Bay's Frinciples of 
FolUimZ Economy in 1805, published in 1807 
Grundsake der Polizeigesetzgehmg und der 
Polizeiamtalten, 2 vols. The economic ideas 
of' Adam Smith were also introduced into the 
' Journal of Statistics edited by the academician 
Germain, 1SD6-1S0S. Statistics continued to 
be a descriptive science, and Germein was known 
as the author of a popular manual of statistics, 

' and a whole series of articles published in the 
; journal he edited. There was also published 
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in tills journal a work very remarkable at its 
datej written by Micliael Balugienski, rector of 
tlie university of St. Petersburg, entitled A 
Bescri^ption of Different Economic Systems, in 
wliicb tlie author discusses in minute detail the 
ideas of the mercantile school, of the physiocrats, 
and of Adam Smith. Another contributor to 
the journal, Yurst, wrote in the same spirit 
as Smith, chiefly on the finance and trade of 
Russia. Count Yalerian Stroinoflski may be 
described as a representative of the school of 
physiocrats. His book The Universal Economy 
of Nations, was written in Polish, but translated 
by the author into Russian and dedicated to 
the heir to the throne, the grand -duke Nicholas 
(emperor 1825-1855). Stroinoffski’s work was 
based on Qijesnat’s Tableau fflconomiqxie, wdiich 
had been translated into Russian in 1817 after 
the Russian public had become acquainted with 
Stoech’s excellent Cours Tffconomie Politique, 
published in French in 1815. This may be 
said to have done more than anything else to 
make Adam Smith’s ideas popular in Russia. 
AVell acquainted with English and French 
economic literature, and also with the state of 
agriculture in Russia, Storch was able to give 
his pupils, the grand - dukes Nicholas and 
Michael, most useful instruction on production, 
exchange, and taxation. He also mote in six 
volumes a work containing much of historical 
and practical information. Those questions on 
which Storch differed from Smith are pointed 
out by Dr. Ingram, History of Pol. Econ., pp. 
188, 189. 

Russian scholars will notice in particular 
those pages in Storch’s work in which he 
explained to the grand-duke Nicholas, the future 
autocrat of Russia, that individual freedom and 
security of private property are indispensable 
to the development of the economic well-being 
of the country — a truth which it is often neces- 
sary for Russian scholars to defend even at tlie 
present time. This same truth is emphasized 
by two other economists of that epoch — Arsenieff, 
professor of statistics at the university of St. 
Petersburg, author of A Sketch of the Statistics 
of the Prussian Enypire, 2 vols. 1818, and N. T. 
Turgueneff, the son of the rector of the university 
of Moscow, whose work, entitled The Theory of 
Taxation, 1818, is still at the present day of 
great value. According to Turgueneff’s own 
statement, he sought to prove in this book that 
freedom is the only true basis of economic 
theory as for the theory of administration. 
Turgueneff often quotes England as an example ; 
to prove his theory he describes the free institu- 
tions of that country, asserting that these have 
built up her glory and wealth. 

After the war of 1812 another period of re- 
action recommenced, and freedom both of speech 
and thought was suppressed. Arsenieff* ' and ' 
Balugienski were persecuted by the director 
of the St. Petersburg educational system, 


Runitch, who was considered, at the time, one 
of the most powerful supxiorters of civilisation. 
He declared the lectures of these professors to 
be dangerous and prejudicial to the wellbeing of 
society, as they maintained that freedom of labour 
and industr}^ were essential to the economic 
development of the nation. There is little 
doubt that both Arsenieff and Balugienski 
would have been exiled had not the grand-duke 
Nicholas, who was personally acquainted with 
Arsenieff, interfered on their behalf. The affair 
ended with a large group of professors being 
deprived of their lectureships, and, in conse- 
quence, the almost entire disappearance, for 
the time, of economic literature in Russia. 
The accession of Nicholas I. to the throne 
(1825-1855) Avas, as is well known, accompanied 
by the j^oliHcal consxnracy of the “Decem- 
berists ” and an u]3rising of the peojfle in the 
streets of St. Petersburg. After the suppression 
of the latter by armed force, a period of severe 
persecution of the slightest indication of free 
theoretical thought commenced. At the same 
time the financial aff'afrs of the country, already 
embarrassed by the wars with the first Napoleon, 
were in a serious condition. The paper circula- 
tion was so dexneciated in value that four and 
a half roubles in bank notes had to be given 
for one silver rouble. \Yhen the discussion 
of questions bearing on the theory of economics 
was forbidden, Russian economists turned their 
attention to the study of the practical questions, 
as far as Avas possible under the severe censor- 
ship. It is characteristic of this period that 
the economists endeavoured to avoid discussing 
in their vHtings the then state of affairs in 
Russia, and took refuge in describing, historic- 
ally, the economic conditions of bygone times. 
In this manner there arose that school of 
economic thought in Russia Avhich Roscher 
has called the Russo-German school, regarding 
Storch (1766-1825) as its founder. 

Among the followers of this school may be men- 
tioned Orloff, author of a book entitled On the 
Oredit of the State (1833). — Gagamaester, "who 
published in the same year his Survey of the 
Finances of Ancieyit Russia . — Afonasieff, author 
of On Finance during the time of Peter the Great 
(1848). — Gorloff, who was celebrated for his 
lectures at the universities of Kasau and St. 
Petersburg, on The Theory of Finance (1842), 
and Economic Statistics (1849). — Count Tolstoi, 
who published The History of the Financial Insti- 
tutions of Russia up to the Death of Catherine II. 
(1848). This history was so much admired that 
Tolstoi was appointed minister of public instruc- 
tion and of the home department. Yernadski, 
formerly professor at the universities of Kiev and 
Moscow, and author of A critico-historkal Pnvesti- 
gaMon of Italian politim-economic Literature to the 
beginning of Vie IBth Century (1849), and 
Butoffski, who wrote Am Essay on National 
Wealth for the Principles of Political Economy 
(1847, 3 vols.). The principles of both the two 
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last-named authors, especially Butoffski, were in 
accordance with those of the Manchestbr School. 
Generall 3 ’' speaking, they had no great success in 
Russia ; their writings were commented on by a 
talented critic, the historian J. A. Milutin. His 
article, criticising Butoffski’s book mentioned 
above, printed in the Contemporary (1847), may 
be compared to Roscher’s works on method and 
logic. Another member of the Russo -German 
school was Count Cancrin, by birth and education 
a German, and the author of several works of a 
theoretical and practical character. Among these 
we may mention Weltreiclithum^ Nationalreich- 
tlmm unci Staatsvnrthschaft, in which he dis- 
cusses the financial policy of the minister Gurier. 
Cancrin was, however, chiefly known through his 
practical work. During his ministry a great 
reform in financial affairs took place, and in a 
short time the metallic currency was re-established. 

Third Period — Second half of 19th century . — 
Alexander II., ascending the throne in 1855, at a 
time of complete disorder in the national economy 
of Russia, — the close of the Crimean war, which 
had so clearly revealed the deficiencies of the 
government, the absence of the rights of the people, 
and the despotism of the nobility and of oificials, 
began to reform some of the evils he found, and 
first of all to abolish serfdom. In 1856 a secret 
committee was established to consider the question 
of serfdom, the emperor himself being president. 
In 1858 the committee was reorganised ; it was 
called the principal committee for discussing the ' 
affairs of the peasantry, and Russian society was 
called on to accomplish one of the grandest of the 
peaceful reforms of the century. Instead of 
22,000,000 enslaved people, a free peasant class 
was created, with considerable power of self- 
administration, within the limits of their com- 
munity and rolosL The rights granted by law in 
1861 to those peasants who were servants of the 
nobles w’ere by degrees extended to all other 
peasants. A consequent result of the peasant 
reform was the appearance of an extensive litera- 
ture, both of a theoretical and a practical nature, 
which wms encouraged by the sympathy of the 
government. In a short time, between 1855 and 
1861, Russian economic literature was enriched by 
works of a theoretical character. Babst, a pro- 
fessor at jMoscow, and author of an excellent work 
on John Law and the Financial Grises in France 
(1852), published in 1857 his lectures On some 
Conditions contributing to the Augmentation of 
the National Capital^ and in 1860 A Public Lecture 
on Political Economy, In 1857 he undertook the 
editorvship of a journal entitled The Economic 
Guide, which gave information as to the state of 
economic science in Europe and England. In this 
Journal were published the writings of Vernadski’s 
wdfe, Marie Vemadski, describing investigations 
on women’s labour, which were very important 
considering the time when they were WTitteii. 
The work of Tengoborski, Mudes sur les forces 
product ires de la RussUy in which may he found 
a highly circumstantial description of different 
vic'vvs of industry in Russia, was translated into 
Russian in 1858, and in 1859 a dissertation by 
the present professor at the Charkoff university, 
Gregory Tsekanovetski, was published, entitled 


The Significance of Adam Smith in the Ilistcyry 
of Political Economy, in which the author, giving 
due credit to Adam Smith’s work, reproaches him 
■with rationalism, and with not regarding the life 
of the people from the historical point of view. 
He also cautioned practical workers from being 
carried away by the idea of unconditional freedom 
in economic matters. This warning was the more 
necessary as the advocates of the cause of the 
freedom of the peasantry respecting the division 
of their land, based their arguments on the 
principle of unconditional freedom. In the same 
year, 1 859, there appeared an excellently witten 
and copious Principles of Eco7iomics by Professor 
Gorloff, written in accordance with the teaching of 
J. B. Say, and free from extreme views as to labour. 
This •work is in great esteem as a university text- 
book. No detailed account of the extensive litera- 
ture which sprang up after the issue of the 
ukase announcing the imminent liberation of the 
peasantry can be given here. These essays occupied 
the greater part of the monthly periodicals of the 
time, which devoted a part of their pages to the 
discussion of the condition of the peasantry both 
from a political and an economic point of view. 
It is enough to state simply that these writings 
were permeated with the idea of the necessity of 
the emperor’s protection of the poorer classes of 
his subjects, reserving to him the right to promote 
the free development of economic industry. “ The 
common affairs of the whole nation are the private 
business of each of its members,” wrote the con- 
tributors to the economic journal of the Slavophils, 
Rural Reorganisation, published in Moscow under 
the editorship of Koshiloff, the intimate friend of 
Prince Tcherkasski and G. Samarin, Ms colleagues. 
The following periodicals were imbued with the 
same spirit : — Native Notes, The Pleading Library, 
the latter being in opposition to the R.us$iam 
Messenger, edited by Katkoff, which held retro- 
grade views, and in particular The Gonte^nporary, 
for which one of the most distinguished of Russian 
economists worked, Tchernychevski, who was un- 
fortunately exiled to Siberia under suspicion of 
being a member of a secret revolutionary society. 
Tchernychevski may be called the founder of 
scientific socialism in Russia. His economic novel, 
Que fair 6 (see Nihilism), and his P^^emarks on 
the Principles of Political Economy of J. S. 
Mill, which had been translated by him into 
Russian in 1860, were afterwards prohibited in 
Russia. They have been republished abroad, but 
are still not allowed to be circulated in Russia. 
In the period from 1861-75 all the most important 
economic works in English and German were 
translated into Russian, and new university regula- 
tions published, by which the teaching of political 
economy was established at the universities. The 
consequence of this was that the science became 
very popular in Russia, and at the present time 
there is not a single periodical in the country 
which does not contain articles of an economic 
nature. The following questions have been dis- 
I' cussed %vitli particular , Interest in Russian economic ' 
literatiu’e since the reform in 1861 to the, present 
time :~(l) 'Tlie agrarian question. ' ' Thanks to the ' 
excellent work of the local self-governing bodies, 
the Zemstvos, the economic statistical investiga- 
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tions effected in tlie course of the last twenty-five 
years in Kussia provide ricii materials for study 
both with regard to the agrarian question and 
other points of economic interest. Passing over 
the enormous amount of journalistic literature 
treating on this subject, the chief works devoted 
to it may be mentioned. As early as 1877, Janson, 
author of the best -work in Russia on theoretical 
statistics, and a professor at the university of St. 
Petersburg, published An Essay on the Peasants' 
Land and Taxation^ in which he explains the 
incompatibility between the portion of land given 
to the peasants by their former masters and the 
charges on it, and he attributed this to the legisla- 
tion of 1861. In 1879 the founder of the economic 
statistical bureau in the government of Moscow-, 
V. Orloff, published his Forms of Peasant Land- 
Polding in the Government of Moscow, an inquiry 
which may be regarded as classical, on the question 
of the common land-holding of the peasantry of 
the central parts of Russia, and the economic vie-w 
of the subject. A year earlier, 1878, the X3resent 
editor of the liberal paper, The Russian Gazette, 
Posnikoff, then a professor at the Odessa uni- 
versity, published a book entitled The Common 
Ownership of Land, in which he maintains, after 
comparing the English, German, and Russian 
system of land-holding, that this form wms superior 
to all others. At the same time John Kaisler 
published his excellent work in German, Zur 
Geschichte und Kritik des lauerlichen^Gemeinde- 
Besitzes in Russland, the last volume of which 
only appeared in 1877. Land -Possession and 
xi gricuUure in Russia and other Countries, by the 
w^ealthy landowmer prince Vassiltchikoff, wms 
published in 1881. Professor Hodski’s work, 
analogical in its contents, but far less able than 
the last-named, appeared in 1891, it is entitled 
The Land and the Agriculturist, the second volume 
dealing with the study of the economy of the 
recently emancipated serfs. The four following 
important works relating to the agrarian question 
deserve mention : — V. Posnikoff ’s South- Russian 
Peasant Economy (1891). — The Common Good of 
the Peasantry, by Br. Vorontsovi, the author of 
many works on economic subjects ; his book gives 
a careful revision of the materials gathered together 
by the Zemstvos on the subject of the welfare of 
the peasants. Professor Karisheff’s book presents 
a similar detailed revision of peasant leases other 
than those granted to the emancipated, peasants 
by their masters in 1892 ; and lastly, Danielson 
wTote Outlines of our Pteformed Econmny (1895), 
ill accordance wdth the teaching of Karl Maex, 
whose book on Capital Danielson translated into 
Russian. The following writers have studied the 
agrarian question as it exists in other countries : — 
Maxime Kovalevski, formerly professor at Moscow 
university, whose book, The Common-Bolding of 
Land, the Causes, Course, and Consequences of its 
Decline, Lm a widespread reputation throughout 
w^estern Europe ; and Mannilov, the assistant pro- 
fessor at the same university, who has devoted 
himself to the study ot Pients in Ireland (1895). 

The peasant reform of 1861 caused, at the same 
time, a reform of the whole economic organisation 
of Russia. During the last thirty years Russia 
has become intersected by a wide-spreading net- 


work of railroads ; a considerable number of banks 
have appeared both for commercial and for agri- 
cultural credit. Industrial wmrks and factories 
have sprung up on her plains in increasing numbers. 
At the same time the indebtedness of the land- 
owners have considerably increased, as have also 
the taxes levied on the people. The national debt 
has reached the j)roportions of 2,278,894 thou- 
sand roubles (roubles converted as 6‘25 = £1) 
(£364,623,040), and the constant fluctuation in the 
value of paper money, while it could not be ex- 
changed into gold, has caused periodical crises in 
the national economy of the country. It is not 
therefore w-onderful that the study of the science 
of economics in Russia has been concentrated on 
the above-named questions. Some of the principal 
w'orks-of interest in connection with these ques- 
tions may be mentioned here. As early as 1861 
the academician, Bezobrazoff, published his work 
entitled Landed Credit and its Contemporary 
Organisation in Western Europe, a book which 
for a long time was the recognised authority on 
the various banks for land- credit which arose at 
that time. Ten years later, in 1871, another work 
appeared equally authoritative on this point, 
entitled Credit, Banks, and the Currency, by 
Kaufmann, a professor at St. Petersburg uni- 
versity. Both of the last-named economists follow 
the teaching of the Manchester school. The tenets 
of Rodbertus and the socialists found an adherent 
in Tchaslaw'ski, wdiose book On the Question of 
Landed Credit appeared in 1881, and also in a 
degree, in Hodski, author of Landed Credit in 
Russia and its relations to the Peasant Land- 
owners (1882). 

Railway economics have been carefully ex- 
amined by Tsekanovetski, professor of the Charkoff 
university, w'ho wu’ote Railroads and the State, 
1869 ; by Tchuproff of the Moscow^ university in 
Railway Economy, 1875 ; by Golovatchoff in 
History of the Railway System in Russia, 1881 ; 
by Picliuo of Kieff university, in Railway Tariff, 
and by Witte, the present minister of finance 
(1897), in Principles of the Pi,ailway Tariff, 1884. 
These w’-orks had an immediate effect on the pro- 
gress of railways in Russia. As is w^ell knowm, 
the greater part of the railroads have been bought 
by the government, w^hich also controls the tariff’s 
of those lines which still belong to private com- 
panies. 

The question of the currency in Russia has been 
much before the public there during the last ten 
years ; an impetus being given to this through 
the w'ork of Adolph H. Wagner, then professor 
at Dorpat, afterwards at Berlin, on Russian paper 
money, Die russische Papierwdhrung, eine 
wlhswirthschaftliche und finanzpolitische Studie 
nebst VoTschldgen zur Herstellung der Valuta, 
Riga, 1868. This book wms translated in 1871 
into Russian, by Professor K. Bunge of the Kieff 
university, afterwards minister of finance. To 
Bunge the honour must be ascribed of having placed 
Russian finance on a sound footing. Under his 
influence, and in view of the imminent reform of 
the money currency, the work of Prof. Antonovich 
of Kieff, aftemvards deputy -minister of finance^ 
entitled The Theory of Paper Money, Currency* 
and Government Botes, 1883, was published, 
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Antonovicli did not sympatliise with Witte in the 
question of the money reform, and was obliged to 
leave his post as deputy-minister. The hook hy 
Brant, The Theory of Rates of Exchange, 1892, 
closely analyses the phenomena of the rates of 
exchange. Prof. Sndaikin, of the St. Petersburg 
university wrote on The Government Bank, 1891. 
This work is important as explaining the Russian 
money currency and the arrangements of the 
bank. Prof. Alexander Miklashevsky of Dorpat 
wrote Money : An Attemjd to Investigate the MaAn 
Positions of the Classical School of Economic 
Theory in connection ivith the History of the 
Question of Money (Moscow), 1895 (see Economic 
Journal, 1896, pp. 234-37) ; this book forms an 
exhaustive treatise on the theory and history of 
monej^ 

The greater number of Russian economists have 
been mono-metallists. Of the bimetallists two 
only deserve attention — Sokalsky, professor of 
statistics at the Charkoff university, recently dead, 
who published in 1396 a pamphlet entitled R.e- 
forms in Terms, and Prof. Isaieff of the St. Peters- 
burg Lyceum, who has written several articles in 
journals advocating a money reform at the present 
time. 

Our economists have assigned, comparatively 
speaking, very little place in their researches up 
to the present time to questions concerning the 
condition of large manufactories, as also to the 
labour question in Russia, perhaps because the 
system of home industries has prevailed. The 
growth of large industries, working for a large 
market which profit in Russia by a highly protec- 
tive tariff, has not yet been thoroughly studied. 
But at the present time the questions of free 
trade and protection, and whether it is indis- 
pensable that Russia should pass through the 
same phases of economic development as Western 
Europe, while there is no need that she should 
do so, divide Russian economists into several 
groups, antagonistic among themselves. The 
merchants and manufacturers are strong partisans 
for protection, as an apologist for which should be 
named the celebrated Russian chemist, Mendelaieff, 
whose book A sensible Tarif or an Investigation 
of Industry in Russia in connection zoith her 
general C^lsto^^ls^ Tarif, published in 1897, supplies 
much interesting information about tbe natural 
riches of the country, and the growth of its in- 
dustries, but it is marked at the same time by 
highly doctrinaire views. Landowners and that 
vast class of persons who live on their private 
means are in Russia the partisans of free trade. It 
falls to the lot of these classes to bear all the 
expeusiveness of the products of the large Russian 
industries. The hook by Koffikoff, Protection, 
1891, may be set against that of Prof. Mendelaieff 
as an eager defence of the idea of free trade. The 
studies of Prof. Yanschull of the Moscow imi- 
versity are altogether objective and impartial in 
character. He wrote English Free Trade, 2 vols, 
1876-82, in which, having traced its history, he 
describes those circumstances which have made 
free trade an econoinie necessity ' in, ■ England. 
Prof. Yanschull is one of the most industrious 
among Russian economists. When, during the 
administration of Bunge, as minister of finance, an 


inspectorship of factories was established in Russia, 
Yanschull was appointed inspector for the Moscow 
district, and his Re 20 orts, even at the present time, 
serve as a valuable text-book for the study of 
the condition of factories in Russia. Of a whole 
pile of writings by this same scholar on various 
questions, we may mention here his extensive 
course of lectures on finance, 1895, and “Indus- 
trial Syndicates or entrepreneurs unions for the 
regulation of production especially in the United 
States of America,” St. Petersburg, ^ 1895, which 
are described in the journal Revue d’Economie Poli‘ 
tique, 1896. Prof. Isaieff, previously mentioned, 
has also applied himself to the study of questions 
of industrial economics — he wrote the best treatise 
on Theoretic Economics in Russia, 1st ed. 1895, 
and a treatise on Industrial Societies in France and 
Germany, 1879. A socialist in bis views, Prof. 
Isaieff has very attentively studied that common 
form of industrial co-operation in Russia known 
as workmen’s associations (see Artel), and also 
the peasant trades of the government of Moscow. 
These vast researches appeared in 1877 and 1881. 
Isaieff believes in a future development of the 
welfare of the peasant class through productive 
associations, thus approximating to the group of 
economists which appropriates to itself the appel- 
lation nationalist ; seeking thus to connect itself 
with the idea of the nation, it favours collectivism 
and the management of industries by the state, 
and trusts to do this by means of workmen’s 
associations, founded on the principle of the 
general possession by the workmen of the instru- 
ments and results of production. Among well- 
known representatives of these opinions are Br. 
Yorontsovi, Prof. Karisheff, and also Eortimatoff, 
the professor of statistics at the institute of rural 
economy at Hew Alexandria, the author of numerous 
works on the statistics of rural economy in Russia, 
and Kahlukoff, assistant - professor at Moscow 
university, author of The Question of the Work- 
ing Class in Agriculture, 1884, which he 

looks into the significance of hired labour in 
English rural economy and studies the influence 
of its present organisation and the condition of the 
working class on production. Tliis group of writers 
have their organ, the journal Russian Wealth, 
published in St. Petersburg. One must aeknow^- 
ledge that wTiters of this school have the merit of 
studying attentively the economic condition of the 
peasants, but one cannot also avoid reproaching 
them with the want of originality of their 
theoretical and in particular of their philo- 
sophical views. The followers of the teaching of 
Karl Marx form another division of Russian 
economists : as . philosophers these are economic 
materialists. As the best example of this mode 
of thought, Ziber, the late professor of the Kieff 
university, may be cited. His works, Outlines 
of primitive Economie Culture, 1883, and Ricardo 
and Karl Marx in their socio-economic Piesearches, 
1885, may be compared with the best works of 
the WTiters of Western Europe, both for the ful- 
; ness and brilliancy of their exposition and for 
the width of the study they evince. Among the 
latest writers of this school may be named Tiigan 
Baranoffski, assistant professor at St. Petersburg 
university, author of an able enquiry into in- 
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dustrial crises in England (1895) — -a fellow- ] 
labourer who is publishing at the present time, in j 
Russia, a large encyclopedic dictionary, and who 
is the author of several pamphlets — Struve ; and 
the Russian political exile, Plechanoff. This 
school published its own organ, a journal entitled 
the Neio World, in St. Petersburg^ This school 
believes that economic development in Russia will 
follow the same lines as it has done in Western 
Europe ; that no workmen’s associations, and no 
peasant communities will save Russia from the 
calamity of the supremacy of capitalistic economy 
—that in the development of manufacturing in- 
dustries the systems of small industries now 
connected with agriculture will disappear, that 
the peasantry in the future will change into a 
landless working-class, and that the sooner this 
wearisome process comes to an end the sooner will 
it be possible to enter on the organisation of a 
working class of society which thus belongs alto- 
gether to the future. Unfortunately the present 
state of this working class of society is far from 
bright, and is very imperfectly studied. No works 
thoroughly investigating the condition of the 
working-class exist, probably because the censors 
would not allow such works to pass. Meanwhile 
in spite of facts, expressed sometimes in the form 
of immense strikes, which constitute, according to 
existing legislation, a serious capital crime, it 
is asserted in competent circles, and by the con- 
servative press, that the labour question does not 
exist in Russia at all, and that the relations 
between the working people and employers are 
altogether of a patriarchal character. A little 
information concerning the condition of the 
worldng- class in Russia is, however, scattered 
through journalistic literature. Amongst these 
are some remarkable articles by the historian, 
Semevski, on the working-people and gold-mines 
ill Siberia — some is to be found in the reports of 
factory inspectors, who unfortunately have ceased 
to publish them for general information, and some 
in certain publications of the trade and factory 
department of the minister of finance. In 1895 
the assistant professor of the St. Petersburg uni- 
versity, Yarotski, published his wmrk, The Insur- 
ance of Workpeople in connection loith the re- 
sponsiMUty of Employers, more theoretical than 
practical. 

The historical .school of political economy has 
but few representatives in Russia. Among them 
is Eorsak, whose book On Forms of Industry in 
General and of the Signification of Eome Produc- 
tion in Western Europe, 1861, is still important. 
Aristoff, the author of a valuable work, The 
Industry of Ancient Prussia, 1866. Professor 
Yanschul and Professor Tsekanovetski previously 
mentioned, and Tchuproff of the Moscow uni- 
versity, author of a text-book on political economy 
and its history, used throughout the Russian 
universities. Levitski, professor at Charkoff uni- 
versity, wrote on the problems and method of 
the science of national economy 1890, and Ivan 
Miklashevsky, who wrote in 1894 an Investigation 
into the History of Rural Economy and the Qolonis- ■ 
aiion of Southern Russia. In conclusion, it should 

i This journal is now (1S9S) forbidden by the govern- 
ment 


be mentioned that during the last ten years the 
Russian ministry of finance and agriculture has 
published very valuable researches on different 
questions of economy, prepared by the officials of 
these departments. Such for instance is the col- 
lection of information on different phases of in- 
dustry in Russia published by the ministries in 
Russia and England on the occasion of the ex- 
hibition at Chicago 1893, and of that of Nijni- 
Novgorod in 1896 and many others. The present 
head of the ministry of agriculture in Russia, 
Jermoloffi, is the author of a valuable investigation 
of systems of agriculture, 3rd ed., 1895. Of 
economists wffio have studied the questions of 
finance and taxation the following deserve notice : 
Bloch, the author of a four-volumed work on The 
Finances of Russia during the 19 th Century, 
furnished with extremely exact statistical data, 
1882, and such details regarding their history 
that the work was not allow^ed to be sold ; the 
professor of the university of Kasan, Levoff ; of the 
St. Petersburg university, Lebedeff ; of the Moscow 
university, and also the historian, Mihoukoff, 
at present professor at Sophia (Bulgaria) ; and 
Lappo Danileffski, professor of the St. Petersburg 
Historio-PMlological Institute. The first published, 
1892, a full investigation entitled The State 
Economy of Russia during the first quarter of the 
18th Century and the Preforms of Peter the Great, 
the second is known for his work The Organisa- 
tion of Direct Taxation in the Government of 
Moscow in the 17th Century. Both the above 
named wmrks are founded on careful study of still 
unpublished materials among the archives of 
Russia. I. M. 

RYOT (literally “protected”) denotes an 
Indian cultivator whether he is under a 
Eemindae. or, as in Bombay and most of 
Madras, independent in his relation to the 
revenue authorities. It is in the latter capacity 
that he is usnally referred to and will be 
described here. 

Where land is settled on the “raiyatwari” 
system, as it is called, the land of some ryot 
is taxed field by field according to its soils, 
position, and inigation, but so as not to 
exceed 50 per cent of the net produce. The 
settlement holds, usually, for thirty years. 
The waste is not “settled.” Extracts from 
the settlement register are used as title- 
deeds. The ryot may give up his holding and 
also his liability for revenue. About 85 per 
cent in Bombay may be called owners, and 
they own on the average 24 acres each. 
Assam and Burma are “settled” on similar 
lines. 

Ill “raiyatwari” districts an overlord in 
receipt of what may be called fee farm rents 
from the ryot, and joint ownership of a ryot 
and other members of his family, are some- 
times present. Again, “Zamindari” tenures 
of individuals, and of landlord gi'onps of 
villagers, and /iraiyatwari ” tenures, have 
passed in historical times one into the other ; 
for all this the fiscal corresponds to a real 
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distinction something like ours het^veen a 
district of Manoe, the Maek System, and 
Peasant Peopeietoes respectively ; but in 
India taxation, in Europe ownership, is the 
root of the distinction. The differentia of the 
‘ ‘ raiyatwari ” district is that there is a “head- 
man ” of each village, whose holding is usually 
free of land tax, and he is never responsible 
for his co-villagers’ land taxes. The other 

S. W., Gent. (W. Smith, according to W. C.^ 
J^nglancVs Interest Asserted, 1696, 19), wrote 

The Golden Fleece wherein is related the English 
Wools in its Ilannfacture (1656), in which he 
urged the restoration of searching and measuring 
powers wielded, before 4 James L c. 2, § 22, by 
the royal Aulnagee, whose office he over- 
valued as Malynes did that of the Eoyal 
Exchanger (see Exchangee, Royal). His argu- 
ments are mainly derived from J. May (1613) 
and the title recalls Sir AV. Vaughan (1626). 
He also (like AV. Scott) urged strict apprentice- 
ships ; and his wish to limit the export of 
wool started the famous controversy in which 
Foeteey (1663), Child (1667), and AAE C. 
(1669), took part. J. D. E. 

AV. S. (Stafeoed). See AA^. Staffoed. 

SAAVEDRA-FAXARDO. See Fajaedo. 

SAC AND SOC. See Socmen and Socage. 

SADLER, Michael T. (1780- 1835), a 
vigorous opponent of Malthxjs {q*v,) and “the 
political economists,” was M.P. for Newark 
1829-1832. Though concerned with continuing 
controversies, his tw’o books Ireland, its Evils 
and tJmr lieniedies, London, lS28," 8vo, and 
The Law of Fopvlation, London, 1830, 8vo, are 
little help to the modern reader. Great as has 
been the influence of Malthus’s essay on subse- 
quent thought, the essay itself is httle read — 
much less the answers it called forth. Sadler’s 
two remedies for Irish ills Avere a poor lawq 
enacted a few years after the issue of his book, 
and a tax on absenteeism. More interesting was 
his attitude on other questions. In opposing 
the reform bill of 1831 he anticipated a line of 
argument, afterwards used by DisraeH, that the 
bill, establishing a uniform middle-class fran- 
chise, ^vas largely an anti-democratie and dis- 
franchising measure. A bill he introduced the 
same year is interesting in the light of subse- 
quent history. Cottages were to be rebuilt, and 
garden allotments granted to agricultoal 

1 W. C. was Williaui Carter, a busy informer and 
vrriter of parnplilets against exporting -wool, e,g., Brief 
Admrtisevient, 1672; Full and clear Artsw&r to a Paper 
intituled Pi-easonsfor a limited ErporiaFUmA&ll ; Summary 
of certain Papers, 1685 ; ProceediTigs against Transporta- 
tion, 1693 ; Abstract of Proceedings, 16SS, 1694 ; Usurpa- 
tioris of France, 1695, cp. J. Sinitli, Memoirs of Wool, 1757, 
V. i. pxi. 163, 16S li., 179, 199 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 
Ser., 1671-72, pp. 155, 156. ffis writings are dull, and 
owe irmcli to W. S., and assume that no wool, can be 
manufactured u,uless wholly or partly British, or Irish.. 
Possibly the same W. C. wrote Tradds De^ruetion , . 
or Excise decryed, 1659; and A broadside against the Win- 
. dow Tax, 1695. 


officers of the village iire also usually rewarded 
with free holdings. ' 

[See Zemindar where authorities are specified. 
Yule, Hobson- Johson — E. Jones, Peasant Rents 
(1831), rep. in Economic Classics (1895), classes 
peasant rents thus : (1) serf or labour ; (2) 
metayer; (3) ryot; (4) and cottier rents. He does 
not sufiiciently keep European ideas of ownershijp 
out of the Indian discussions. j. D. e. 

labourers. The deserving were to be re- 
warded by the opportunity of keeping a cow, 
to be depastured on a general allotment. 
Rightly does the author of his Memoirs 
characterise his system as “paternal.” He 
was more practical in espousing the cause of 
the factory children. His labours as chairman 
of the committee on the subject — session of 
1831 — probably shortened his life. He wms 
the Parliamentary leader of Factory Reform, 
and it was only when he lost his seat that Lord 
Shaftesbury (Lord Ashley) was pressed into the 
front place. Tliis deserves commemoration, as 
the Factory Acts struggle may be regarded as 
the occasion when Laissez Faiee received its 
first serious blow. He was a strong advocate 
of the corn laws and protection ; he opposed 
the new poor law, and, on currency questions 
was in favour of inconvertible paper money. 
But the man was himself of more importance 
than his opinions. His speeches contain 
passages of undoubted eloquence ; and he may 
be remembered as the most disintere&ted and 
guileless of tory democrats. 

IJSIemoirs of the Life and Writings of Michael 
Thomas Sadler, London, 1842, 8vo]. H. E. E. 

SAINT- AIJBIN, Camille (1758-1820) born 
in the duchy of Deux Fonts, died at Paris. 
A German by birth, he was attracted by the 
revolution, and threw in his lot with France. 
During the reign of Terror he was imprisoned, 
but Eberated on 9th Thermidor, an ii. (27th 
July 1794), was appointed professor in one of 
the central schools (colleges of secondary educa- 
tion) established under the directory, then after 
the Couft T Mat of 18th Bruniaire, an viii. 
(9th Nov. 1799), he entered the Trihunat on 
4th Germinal, an s. (25th March 1802), 
whence Ms opposition spirit caused him a few 
months later to be exjjelled. Up to that date 
he had written many pamphlets, all on subjects 
of the day, but too often j)aradoxical. This 
caused J. B. Say to nickname him the houffon 
of political economy, but at times his works 
were full of good sense and truth — duiing the 
empire he devoted himself to education, in par- 
ticular to a course of instruction in finance, and 
%vTote a pampHet on the Mono;poly of Tobacco, 
He died, soon after, leaving behind Mm a transla- 
tion of J . Bentham’s, and Pnnish7nent$, 

' . , His best Avork. .from .an economic . point of view 
is his pamphlet Xes Banques Particuli^es (an v« 
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I797)j in -wliicli lie speaks in favour of a free 
issue of notes to bearer by certain banks to be 
caslied in specie on demand. 

Besides Du Pont de Nemours, be is the only 
■writer we know of at that date in favour of tbe 
freedom of banks, tbougb, to be exact, there was 
also thepresidentof tbe Bank of France, Lecoulteux- 
Canteleu, whom tbe emperor contrived to replace by 
a governor nominated by bimself, when, in 1806, 
be granted tbe monox^oly of issue to that great 
bouse of business. a. c. f. 

SAINT CHAMANS, Yicomte Auguste de 
(1777-1861), born at Paris, died at Cbaltrait 
(Marne). A deputy, 1824-27, then councillor 
of state till tbe restored monarcliy came to an 
end. 

His works are based on two erroneous views 
wbicli corroborate each other ; — tbe Mercantile 
System and Protection. He was tbe most dis- 
tinguished of tbe upholders of tbe theory of tbe 
Balance of Trade. Just as tbe Spartans held 
out tbe drunken slaves to their sons as w^arnings 
to them against intoxication, let us give, ibr those 
who now deride free trade, the titles of St. Chaman’s 
books, which, in their day, bad some reputation. 
Dft Systinie foncU sur Us xDTinci 2 :>es 

d' economie politique^ Svo, 1820. — Nouvel essai sur 
la richesse des m&tions, Svo, 1824. These two 
books, revised, formed the foundation of bis Tmite 
d'konomie qniblique^ 3 vols. Svo, 1852. In this 
last work tbe following sentence appeared. We 
will give it without comment, to be admired by 
the veteran adherents of protection. Bhiissons 
les olstacles que la cherti du combustible oqo^pose chez 
nous d la multijpliciU des machines d vapeur^^ (“ Let 
us be thankful to the obstacles to the increase of 
steam-power in applied machinery, which are 
caused by the dearness of fuel in France”). It 
should be added that these works are examples of 
good literary power, and their author has always 
held the esteem of the public. a. c. f. 

SAINT HAIPPY, M. de. See Lottin, 
A. P. 

SAINT P^RiVVY (Jean Nicholas Mar- 
CELLIN Gui^rineau de) 1732-1789 ; author of 
novels, comedies, and books on social and 
economic topics, he was a contributor to the 
Journal de V Agriculture et d,u Commerce of 
Dupont de Nemours. 

In 1767, his Memoir e sur les effets de Vimptt 
indirect sur le revenu des proprUtaires de biens- 
fondsj printed the following year in Paris, received 
a prize from the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Limoges in competition with Graslin, who only 
obtained a mention honorable. Turgot wrote 
Observations {CSuvres, ed. Daire, i. pp. 416 et 
seq.), on the papers of both ; Saint Peravy closely 
followed Quesnat’s views on the produit net 
exclusively yielded by land, whilst Graslin main- 
tained that wealth was derived from labour. 
In a note reprinted by Daire (p. 416), Dupont de 
Nemours remarks that both papers cannot be read 
without difficulty, owing, amongst other causes, 
to an affectation of metaphysics common to both 
rivals. ■ , E.ca. 

SAINT-PIERRE, Charles Ie:^n^e Castel, 
Abbe de (1658-1743), born at the chateau of 


St. Pierre-Eglise near Barlleur (Manche) ; was a 
man who formed many plans, generally acknow- 
ledged at the present day as likely to succeed, 
and some of them even have been realised. Ho 
always kept the interest of the public before 
him as his aim, never his own. He was a man 
of strong character ; as an examx)le of this, he 
allowed himself to be expelled from the French 
Academy of which he had been a member since 
the year 1695, because he would not give Louis 
XIV. the title of the ‘‘great.” He was moved 
to this by the misery of the people during the 
last years of that king’s long reign — w^e vull not 
call it that gi-and reign. 

His Frojet de paix perpMuelle^ 3 vols. 12mo, 
1713, has, perhaps, more than anything else, made 
people regard him as a visionary. 

In our time, however, international arbitration 
lias had some success, which makes us think tbe 
dream of the Abbe de St, Pierre may perhaps one day 
be at least partially realised. His Discours sur la 
Poly synodic {Vi 1719, 12mo), is some kind of 

plan for a political and administrative constitution. 
Like the disciples of St. Simon a century later, he 
maintained that the Golden Age was in the future, 
not in the past. One work of his, less known 
though perhaps better worth knowing, is Anrmles 
politiques, a contemporary public history of the 
period 1658-1739, containing original thought and, 
very often, the signs of good sense and consequently 
of a sober and impartial judgment. The works of 
this ^'homme de hienf as he was called in his 
time, ai-e rare and difficult to collect, sometimes 
they are heavy reading. 

M. Gustave de Molinari has devoted a volume 
to the Abbe de St. Pierre, entitled Vabb% de 
Saint-Pierre^ sa vie et ses oeuvres, 18mo, 1857, 
in which, after a concise account of his life, he 
gives some extracts — those most worth knowing — 
from his works. a. o. f. 

ST. SIMON (St. Simonism), Claude- 
Henri, Comte de (1760 - 1825). The count de 
St. Simon was descended from the younger 
branch of the family of the Duke de St. 
Simon, the celebrated author so well known 
as connected "with the court of Louis XIV. 
He ^va,s very proud of his noble bhth and re- 
lates that his servant had orders to caU him 
every morning mth the words, “Rouse your- 
self, Monsieur le Comte, you have gi'eat things 
to accomplish to-day.” In the same spirit he 
made it a rale “to lead, while his strength 
lasted, the most original and most active life 
possible.” And he adhered strictly to this 
maxim ; first he served in the war of 
American Independence, then he made a plan 
for cutting the Isthmus of Panama, was im- 
prisoned during the revolution, travelled in 
England and Germany, played the part of a 
grand seigneur, was rained, fell into the most 
terrible want, attempted to commit suicide in 
1823 only a short time before his death from 
natural causes, and finally, after Ms death, 
was regarded as the apostle of a new religion. 

It was not till 1817, and therefore when ha 
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had attained a considerable age, that he brought 
out his first works — among these was his 
celebrated Faralole (1819), a bitter satire 
directed against the governing classes, against 
whom he inveighed as parasites. Tor this he 
was prosecuted by the government, but their 
opposition made him famous. His principal 
work is Dio Systbme IndvMHel (1821). But 
it was only after his death that the influence 
of St. Simon became at all considerable. This 
was principally due to his two pupils Bazabu 
and Enfantin, who were the founders of the 
St. Simonian School. They set on foot a 
systematic course of promulgating their doc- 
trines in different quarters of Paris, established 
many journals of which the best known was 
the Globe, and finally established a community 
almost resembling a religious house, at Menil- 
montant, a suburb of Paris ; this, however, 
was broken up by the law’ prohibiting such 
associations. The influence exercised by St. 
Simon and his followers was incredible, it 
was a perfect fascination. Almost every one 
who is well knowm of the generation which 
dates from 1830 belonged more or less 
to the school of St. Simon. It is enough 
to mention here, besides the most illustrious 
of all, Auguste Comte, economists like Michel 
Chevalieb, socialists like Lehoux, engineers 
like Lesseps, financiers like E. Pereibe, poli- 
ticians like Hippolyte Carnot (the father of 
the late president of the French republic), 
artists like the musician Felicien David, 
historians like Augustin Thierry, and many 
more. This infiuence, more than the personal 
fascination so extraordinary but so very real, 
exercised on their contemporaries by St. 

• Simon and Enfantin — le Pere Enfantin, as 
he was called — can be explained as follows. 
The doctrine of St. Simon, highly aristocratic 
in reality, since he wmuld entrust the govern- 
ment only to '‘the most worthy,” marked a re- 
action against the French Eevolution — against 
the idea of an absolute, a “brutal” equality. 
It marked, also, a still more absolute reaction 
against the martial and militaiy spirit of the 
Napoleonic period, and announced — as Herbert 
Spencer did later — the substitution of the in- 
dustrial for the military regime. Thus it was 
admirably adapted to enriap savants, manu- 
facturers, and artists to whom it promised 
sovereign power. On the other hand, it pro- 
fessed to carry on and complete the work of 
the revolution by abolishing the privileges 
of birth. Privileges of birth had been abolished 
by tiie Revolution only in matters relating to 
public functions, but not in matters relating 
to economic functions, those of the employer, 
for example, or the landed proprietor. These 
pow'ers still, as formerly, fell to the recipient by 
the chances of heredity, no matter how incap- 
able or imworthy he might be. St. Simonism 
sought to suppress the last and the most import- 


ant heriiages — hereditary w’ealtli and hereditary 
poverty. The abolition of heredity, to have 
its due effect, wtis to involve, if not the abolition 
of the absolute right of property, at least its 
transformation into a life-interest, forming a 
kind of public trusteeship. According to 
St. Simon the landed proprietor, the mann- 
factnrer, and the merchant should all become 
really “public functionaries,” employing the 
instruments of production confided to their ; 
charge to the best possible advantage for the 
interest of society — as the captain wdtli his 
warship or the artilleryman wdth his gun. 

The basis of all this is the theory taught at 
the present time by various schools, and esi-^eci- «■ 
ally by that of Cubistiax Socialism, that the 
proprietor and the employer should consider 
themselves as exercising a social function, and 
should make the most of wdiat has been en- 
trusted to them as in the lesson contained in 
the parable of the “talents.” But the 
follow'ers of St. Simon were not content with 
a simple metaphor. They drove the idea of 
association to its extreme limits, even as 
far as assimilation, and refused to admit 
that a social function might be hereditary 
without any guarantee of capacity. Their 
doctrines were briefly and clearly summarised 
in a letter dated 1st October 1830, wiiich we 
give here, addressed to the president of the 
Chamber of deputies and signed Bazard and ^ 
Enfantin : “The follow’ers of St. Simon believe ] 
in the natural inequality of men, and look on j 
this inequality as the basis of association, as 
the indispensable condition of social order. 
All they desire is the abolition of every privilege 
of birth without exception, and as a conse- 
quence the destruction of the gi'eatest of all 
these privileges, the power of bequest, the effect 
of which is to leave to chance the apportion-j 
ment of social advantages, and to condemn tliel 
largest class in number to vice, ignorance, an | 
poverty. They desire that all instruments ^ | 
labour, land, and capital, w^hich now form, srf ; 
divided, the inheritances of private owme- 
should be united in one social fund, and th 
this fund should he operated on principles 
association and by a hierarchy, so that eac 
one will have his task according to his capacity, 
and wealth according to his work"'’ (Dociriru 
de SL Simon, vol. i,). 

But who is to regulate this hierarchy ? "Whe 
is to distribute to each his duty, the idea of 
descent being abolished ! By what sign ip 
the most worthy to be recognised ? On these 
points the teaching of the foil owners of St 
Simon is very vague. They say that the chef- 
industriel in each city, whom they term the 
mayor (wnw’fi), “will distribute to each one his 
duties according to capacity and not according 
to birth, give to each tools for work, regulate 
the remuneration, the income of the employ- 
ment,” but they do not tell us by whom these 
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chefs -industriels tliemselves will be chosen. 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? However, they 
tell ns in enigmatical form, that this care 
will devolve “on him to whom social destiny 
is m.ost dear ” {Doctrine de St Simon, Exposi- 
tion, 7®"^® Seance in note), that is to say, on 
him whom he calls “the priest,” and on whom 
sovereign power is conferred. Thus the St. . 
Simonian organisation becomes a real theo- 
cracy, St. Simon and Pere Enfantin being the 
true priests of its mysteries. The ruin of the 
school of St. Simon was brought about by its 
pretensions to found a new religion, — “ Moses, 
Jesus, St. Simon, are the three living laws,” — 
and also by its doctrine on the relations of the 
sexes, which tended to a sort of mystical 
eroticism, and led to a schism in the school. 
Of the doctrine of St. Simon there remain, 
however, some ideas which the socialists of the 
present day have availed themselves of to their 
advantage, for instance, — the idea that rights 
of property, inheritance, and individual liberty 
ought to be subordinated to social utility, and 
that the actual economic organisation, wdiich 
is founded on individual liberty, rights of 
property, laws of inheritance and competition 
is anarchical, and finally that the only means 
of remedying this is to subordinate all these 
indmdual rights to social utility as the prim- 
ary base. 

(Euvres de St Simon, 2 volumes, 1832, edited 
by liis pupil OUnde de Eodrigues, containing not 
all, but his principal publications. Doctrine de 
St Simon, 2 vols. 1831-32, containing an explana- 
tion of the doctrine by Bazard in a series of con- 
ferences, and re-edited by him with the help of 
Enfantin and Hippol3rte Carnot. 

[Louis Eeybaud, Etudes sur les JtSformateurs, 
vol. i., 7th ed., 1840. — William Sargant, Social 
Innovators and their Schemes, 1858. — Paul Janet, 
St Simon et le St Simonisme, 1879. — W'ar- 
schauer, St Si7non und die St Simonisten, 1892. 
— George Weill, Un pricurseur de socialisme, St 
Simon et son (Euvre, 1894 ; also Ziicole St 
Simonienne, son histoire, son influence, 1896. — | 
Booth, St Simon and St Simonism, London, 1871. ! 
— J. S. Mill, Autohiography], c. G. ■ 

SxlLE OF GOODS. The law as to the sale 
of goods has been codified by the Sale of Goods 
Act 1893. This act is divided into six parts, of 
which the first deals with the formation of con- 
tracts for the sale of goods, whilst the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth respectively relate to the 
effects of such contracts, their performance, the 
rights of unpaid sellers, and actions for breach of 
contract ; the sixth part is supplementary. In 
the fii’st part a distinction is drawn between 
contracts which have the eftect of passing the pro- 
perty to the purchaser and mere agreements to 
sell ; and the rules are given as to the formalities 
prescribed in respect of the formation of con- 
tracts for the sale of goods. As a general rule 
such a contract may be made in writing or by 
word of mouth, or partly in writing and partly 


by word of mouth, or may be implied from the 
conduct of the parties ; but a contract for the 
sale of any goods of the value of ten pounds or 
upwards is not enforceable by action unless the 
buyer has accepted the goods or has paid part 
of the purchase price, or unless the party to be 
charged has signed a written contract relating 
to the sale. This part of the act also deals 
with the conditions and warranties generally 
implied on the sale of goods and their effect. 

The second part contains rules for ascertain- 
ing the intention of the parties as to the time 
when the property passes, and also deals with 
the effect of sales by persons not being owners 
of the goods. As a general rule the buyer 
acquires no better title to the goods than the 
seller had, unless the owmer of the goods is by 
his conduct precluded from denying the sellers 
authority to sell, but this rule is subject to 
certain exceptions among which those arising 
under the provisions of the Factoes Acts {q.v.) 
and the case of sales in market overt according 
to the usage of the market, are the most im- 
portant. 

The third part, besides containing rules as to 
time and place of delivery and the risk of 
transit, also defines what constitutes a final 
“acceptance” of the goods. “The buyer is 
deemed to have accepted the goods wdien he 
intimates to the seller that he has accepted 
them, or w^hen the goods have been delivered to 
him and he does any act in relation to them 
which is inconsistent with the owmership of 
the seEer, or when, after a lapse of reasonable 
time, he retains the goods without intimating 
to the seller that he has rejected them.” 

The rights of unpaid sellers, as laid down in 
the fourth part, consist of a right to retain 
possession of the goods until payment (vendor’s 
lien), and also of the right, in the event of the 
purchaser becoming insolvent, to stop the goods 
before they have actually been delivered to the 
purchaser (stoppage in transitu). The fifth part 
enumerates the seller’s and buyer’s remedies in 
case of breach of contract. The seller who has 
delivered the goods has an action for the price 
of the goods; if the goods have not been de- 
livered, and the purchaser wi'ongfully neglects 
or refuses to accept them, the seller is entitled 
to damages, the measure of damages being, as 
a general rule, the difference between the con- 
tract price and the market price of the goods 
at the time fixed for delivery. 

If the seller wrongfully neglects or refuses 
to deliver the goods to the buyer, the buyer is 
entitled to damages, the measure of damages ' 
being the same as in the case of an action 
against the buyer ; but if the contract related 
to specific or ascertained goods, the court may, 
on the plaintiff’s application, order Specipic 
Peeeobmance (g.-y.) without gi^ung the de- 
fendant the option of retaining the goods on 
payment of damages. The term “goods,*’ as 
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defined "by the act, includes all Chattels (q.v.) 
sot being chattels real, choses in action, and 
money. 

The Sale of Goods Act, besides being of direct 
interest in itself, is also remarkable as an ex- 
cellent specimen of the art of codification, being 
the work of Sir M. D. Chalmers, the author 
of the Bill of Exchange Act. 

As to the sale of land, see Vendor and 
Purchaser. e. s. 

SALE AND PURCHASE. See Vendor 
AND Purchaser. 

SALE AND RESALE. See Interest and 
Usury. 

SALMASIUS (Claude be Saumaise) (1588- 
1653) at Sanmur en Aiixois (Burgundy). He 
studied at Paris and Heidelberg, and iDecame 
a lawyer practising before the parliament of 
Lyons in 1610, and succeeded Scaliger as 
Professor at the University of Leyden in 1632, 
where, with short intervals, he remained till 
his death in 1653. He died at Spa. 

Salmasius received many honours from several 
governments of his time, and passed some time 
at the court of Christina of Sweden. 

His writings on interest are the most im- 
portant of his economic works, and on this 
subject he held many eager discussions -with 
liis contemporaries. 

These writings are : De usuris Uhcr, L.B., 
1630 ; De 'imdo usurarum^ L.B., 1639 ; Bis- 
sertaiio de foenore Tra 2 iezetico, in 3 lihros 
divisa, L.B., 1640; Diatriha de mutuo : non 
esse iilienationem, adversus Copriamtm quen- 
dam juris doctor e7n auctore Alexio a Massalia, 
L.B., 1640 ; Mesponsio ad calu^nniatorem epis- 
tolam Clojjpenborgii, 1640 ; Brevis confutatio 
notarimi larvati cujusdam Tlieologi in excerpta 
dissertationis de trapezitis, L.B. ; Disquisitio 
de mutuo qica probaiur esse alienationein 
auctore S.B.B., L.B., 1645. 

Salmasius in these w'orks defends the taking 
of interest, not only by explaining the passages 
in the Bible that seemingly forbid it, but also 
as a matter of principle. Interest, he argues, 
being a remuneration for the use of money, is 
nothing else hut an indemnity to the person 
who lends it out ; for, when using it himself, 
he could get fruits from it ; though this might 
not be directly, nevertheless it would be obtained 
by buying productive objects. Public banks for 
advances, moJiAs, he disapproved of, but argued 
that competition would lower the rate of in- 
terest. 

[Bohm Bawerk, Geschichte %md Krvtik der 
KapUalzinstJuorieen, 1884, pp. 37, 40-45.] 

A. F.V.L. 

SALMOUR, Ruggero G., count of (d. 1878), 
was born in Paris. He was a deputy of the 
sub -alpine parliament; secretary -general in 
the ministry of finance, 1855 ; senator of the 
kmgdom of Italy, 1860. 

Salmour VTote very able monographs on landed 


and agrarian credit, and its organisation in the 
Sardinian states and in Italy. He studied care- 
fully the organisation and results of these institu- 
tions in other countries, and the conditions on 
which it might be advisable to adapt them to 
Italy. 

{BelV ordinamento del credito fondiario negli 
Stati Sardi, Turin, Chirio, 1853. — Bel credito 
fondiario e del credito agricolo in Francia ed in 
Italia, Turin, Para via, 1862], u. R. 

SALT DUTIES. See Gabelle ; Salt, 
Taxes on. 

SALT, Taxes on. Salt has long been a 
favourite object of taxation. In both republican 
and imperial Rome, as under the French 
monarchy (see Gabelle), it was regarded as a 
peculiarly lucrative source of revenue. Even 
at present most countries —r Great Britain, 
where the salt duty was repealed in 1825, and 
the United States, are significant exceptions — 
impose heavy duties on it. Thus since 1806 
France has had a salt tax, treed from the worst 
faults of the old Gabelle, yielding about 
£1,300,000 annually. The German emp)ire 
obtains £2,250,000 from a combined custom 
and excise on salt. In Italy a state monoply 
has been created. Botli branches of the 
Austro - Hungarian empire follow the same 
method. But British India affords the most 
remarkable case of a iiigh return being obtained 
by salt taxation. The different methods of 
state monopoly, excise duties and customs, are 
employed to suit the several provinces, and by 
these combined agencies a revenue of (1904-5) 
£5,355,000 at present exchange is collected, 
placing salt next to the land tax and the duty 
on opium as the third in productiveness of the 
branches of the revenue system. 

The economic objections to this form of 
taxation are obvious, for (1) it falls on a neces- 
sary of life, and therefore, presses unduly on 
the poor, and more especial!}^ trenches on the 
Minimum of Subsistence ; while (2) it affects 
an important constituent of some inanufaetiires, 
and seriously hinders their development. 

For these reasons it was one of the first English 
taxes repealed in the fiscal reforms of the present 
century, and where other productive forms of 
revenue are available, the continuance of such a 
comparatively burdensome impost is undesirable. 

The benefit to the English chemical and 
glass industries of the repeal was evident and 
considerable, not merely by the reduction of 
charge, but also by the decrease in the super- 
vision required. For a poor population the 
pressure of what is equivalent to a poll-tax is 
heavily felt and often produces grave discontent. 
But it must be remembered that in many cases 
fiscal policy can be only a choice of evils ; that 
the necessity for procuring revenue is too gi’eat 
to allow of any productive duty being aban- 
doned ; and that the salt tax may be the least 
inequitable and oppressive mode by which the 
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needful contributions of tbe poorer classes can be 
secured. Thus the attainment of the position 
at 'which this tax can with prudence be given 
up marks a stage in advance, as its necessary 
retention is an indication of national poverty 
and financial need. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (ed. Nicholson), 
p. 369. — P. Leroy-Beaulieu, Science des Finances 
5th ed.), vol. i. pp. 653-661.] c. F. B. 

SALTSILVER. One penny paid at the feast 
of St. Martin by the tenants of some manors, in 
the middle ages, in commutation of the service 
of carrying the lord’s salt from the market to 
his larder. 

[Cowel, Interpreter a. e. s. 

SALVAGE. 

Civil Salvage, p. 349 ; Military Salvage, p. 849 ; 

Insurance Salvage, p. 349. 

Salvage. There are three kinds of salvage : 
(1) civil salvage ; (2) military salvage ; and (3) 
insurance salvage. 

1. Ciml Salvage. — A service which saves or 
helps to save maritime property, e.g. a vessel, 
its apparel, cargo, or wreck, or the lives of 
persons belonging to any vessel when in danger 
at sea, or on the shore, or in tidal waters ; such 
service being voluntary and not due to legal 
obligation, self-preservation, or official duty. 
The word salvage is often used to denote the 
reward as well as the service rendered. The 
right to salvage may arise out of an actual 
contract ; but it does not necessarily do so. 
“ It is a presumption of law, arising out of the 
fact that property has been saved, that the 
owner of the property, who has had the benefit 
of it, should make remuneration to those who 
have conferred the benefit upon him, notwith- 
standing that he has not entered into any 
contract on the subject,” Sir J. Hannen, in the 
case of the Five Steel Barges, 15 P.D., at p. 
146. Sir Robert Wiseman, a judge of the 
admiralty court, in his Law of Laics, London, 
1657, refers the origin of salvage to the Roman 
law doctrine of negotiorum gestio {Dig., bk. iii. 
tit. 5), which gave an action to a person who 
had acted for another without any mandate 
(see Hunter’s Homan Law, p. 661). Sir Chris- 
topher Robinson, in the Calypso, 2 Hagg., 
209, adopted the same view', and show^ed that 
both military and civil salvage “ resolved them- 
selves into the equity of rewarding spontaneous 
services rendered in the protection of the lives 
and property of others.” The rew'ard is not, 
how^ever, measured by the benefit derived by 
the shipowner, public policy is also taken into 
account, and to this extent the Roman law 
doctrine has been considerably extended. ‘ ‘ Sal- 
vage is governed by a due regard to the benefit 
received, combined wdth a just regard for the 
general interest of ships and marine com- 
merce,” Hr. Lushington, The Fusilier, Br. and 


Lush., at p. 347. On rendering the services 
the salvor acquires a lien in respect of his re- 
ward, and such lien takes precedence previously 
attaching to the subject matter. The lien can 
be enforced in a court of admiralty. The 
amount of the rew'ard is within the discretion 
of the court, and depends on value of the 
property saved, the value of the property 
employed in the salvage service, the danger 
involved and the skill shown, the expense or 
delay incurred, and all other circumstances that 
appear to be material. 

[Sir W. R. Kennedy, The Law of Civil Salvage, 
London, 1891.] 

2. Frize or Milito.ry Salvage. — When a ship 
captured by the enemy is retaken it is restored 
to the owner on Ms paying the captor a rew^ard 
for the expense and trouble of the recapture. 
This principle was recognised by the Consolato 
del Mare, and is discussed in detail by Bynkers- 
hoek, Quaestiones Juris PuUici, 1. i., cc. iv. 
V. The chief maritime states have embodied 
the principle in their legislation. In England 
the Prize Act 1864, 27 & 28 Yict. c. 25, 
provides that the ow'ner is to pay as prize 
salvage a sum to be decreed by a prize court, 
not exceeding one-eighth the value of the prize ; 
but where special difficulty or danger is in- 
volved, the salvage may exceed one- eighth but 
not one-fourth. 

In the United States, the Act of Congress of 
the 3rd March 1800, c. 14, fixed the amount 
of salvage at one-eighth of the value if the 
recapture was by a public ship, and one-sixth 
if by a private ship. 

[For the English and United States practice see 
Story’s Notes on the Principles and Practice of 
Prize Courts, edited by Pratt, London, 1854. 

Phillimore’s Commentaries on International 
Law, vol. iii., contains a summary of the principles 
followed by the chief European states. For 
France, see Pistoye et Huverdy, Trait'e des Prises 
Maritimes, Paris, 1855. For other European 
states, see He Marten’s Essai sur les Amateurs, 
translated by Home, London, 1881.] 

3. Insurance Salvage. — Tlie word salvage is 
applied to denote tbe residue of goods that 
remain nnbnrned or partially burned after a 
fire, and in respect of wdiich the insurance has 
to pay the sum insured. When a loss occurs 
by a fire, and goods are materially injured, it is 
usual to ascertain tbe amount of damage by a 
sale by auction, with the consent and for the 
benefit of all parties. The difference betiv een 
the value of the goods at the time of the fire 
and the proceeds of the sale is then made good 
by the insurers. 

[Bunyon, Law of Fire Insurance, London, 
1875.] J. E. c. M. 

SAMPLE. A portion of a large quantity of 
goods tendered or shown as eMdence of the 
quality of the wdiole. In the case of a sale by 
sample there is an implied ■warranty that the 
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bulk will correspond witli the sample in quality 
and condition. 

[Chalmers on the Sale of Goods, London, 1894.] 

J. E. C. M. 

SAMPLING- (Conditioning) is the testing 
eommodities offered for sale. Sample is an 
pAhreriatioii of ensample, a specimen. It is 
common in modern industry for travellers to go 
round to likely customers, carrying with them 
samples of the merchandise the}? have for dis- 
X)osaL This class of dealers, formerly called 
bag-men, now commercial travellers, has much 
increased of late, owing to more m*gent competi- 
tion and increased facilities of locomotion. 
In other instances sampling is performed at the 
places where the goods are actually made or 
sold. n. w. c. T. 

SANCTIS, M. A. See De Sanctis. 

SANCTUARY, Economic Aspects of. The 
privilege of sanctuary, i.e. of securing protec- 
tion by taking refuge within a church or other 
consecrated ground, and sometimes in other 
places also, is common to continental as well 
as to English law, and goes back to remote 
periods. In England the practice was in vogue 
in A.S. times. Ina, Alfred, Athelstan, all re- 
cognised the temporary immunity thus afforded, 
for the privilege did not remit but lessened the 
severity of the penalty and excluded death or 
mutilation. In the so-called laws of Edward 
the Confessor, it is for the first time con- 
nected mth that essentially English institution 

abjuration” so admhably described by M. 
BeMlle (“Tabjuratioregni” mUevuehistorique, 1. 
pp. 1-42). It is there mentioned in connection 
with thieves, but during the 12th century the 
usage seems to have extended to criminals also ; 
and in the 13th we get a clear view of the 
working of the system. The fugitive having 
made a confession of guilt before the coroner, 
might take an oath to abjure the kingdom 
’^vithin a limited period, usually forty days, 
and was helped by officials to carry out this 
purpose. But if he failed to take the oath, the 
sanctuary might, after forty days, be sur- 
rounded, and the victim, if unable to effect his 
escape, ■would be slowly starved into surrender. 
In the earlier period it is not easy to see what 
may have been the' economic effects of this 
custom, and the recorded cases are fewer than 
might be expected (Reville, p. 23). But from 
the 14th century onwards the privilege of 
sanctuary was abused by debtors of all sorts, 
and frequent complaints are met Avith in the 
rolls of parliament on the subject. Thus in 
1347 the citizens of London petitioned for 
redress against a debtor wffio, by fleeing into 
sanctuary, defrauded Ms creditors (Rolls, ii. 187 
b) ; ill 1 3 7 6 it was decided that enfeoffment to 
friends followed by flight on the part of debtors 
to sanctuary, should be void as against credi- 
tors, if it could be sliowm that the debtor had 
profited (Rolls, ii. 369 a). The abuse was so 


grave that in response to a petition the opinion 
of justices and doctors of both laws -was taken 
in 13S7 as to the limits of the privilege. Their 
verdict w?as that it only covered cases of life 
and limb (Rolls, hi. 37 b, 51 a). Wiclif laid 
a memorial before the parliament of Gloucester 
in 1378, which may have been the formal 
opinion presented by the experts. The circum- 
stances are described in his Tractatus de ecclesia 
(c. vii. et seq,), from which some idea of the 
system may be obtained. This lie vehemently 
denounces, and notes that the extension of 
the privilege to debtors was a recent innova- 
tion {Tractates, p. 243). It was not, however, 

I abolished, but in 1379 protection ^vas given 
against debtors who having made -feigned” 
conveyances, fled to sanctuary ; such were hence- 
forth to appear, on proclamation, to the suits 
of their creditors, or be liable to an execu- 
tion on their lands and goods (2 Ric. II. st. 
ii. § 3). Complaints of such conveyances 
continued (Rolls, vi. 110 a), and although, in 
1487, Innocent VIII. by bull took aw^ay the 
privilege from fraudulent debtors, this "was an 
ineffective measure, and it was found necessary 
early in Elizabeth’s reign (1558-1603) to attach 
certain conditions to the privilege at Westminster 
with a view to preventing the admission of 
such debtors (Stow, Survey, ii. bk. vi. p. 39). 

Early in the l’5th century the Commons 
complained that apprentices and servants living 
in London, or resorting thither, fled to the 
sanctuary of St. Martin’s-le-Grand with their 
masters’ goods and lived safely ; also that the 
inhabitants of the sanctuary purchased from 
citizens, and had conveyed to them through 
their friends, goods for which payment -was 
procurable ; and the sanctuary was described 
as harbouring murderers, traitors, clippers of 
coin, thieves, and others who hid by day and 
went forth to do evil deeds by night (Rolls, iii. 
504 a). To check the grave disorders at St. 
Martin’s, an ordinance was passed in 1457 
which somewhat limited the freedom of the 
inhabitants, and excluded pickers of locks, 
forgers, and counterfeiters of various com- 
modities from its prhdleges, while artificers 
were forbidden to work on Sunday or feast days 
(Stow, i. bk. iii. p. 104). Merchant aliens 
apparently sometimes obtained merchandise, 
and fled with it into sanctuary without making 
payment ; this led to an enactment that ready 
money alone should be taken from aliens (Rolls, 
iv. 360 h). 

The sanctuary system, though maintained, 
was graduaRy modified by the Tudors. New 
openings for adventurous spiiits, easier means 
of communication, more definite knowledge of 
distant lands— all these contributed to make 
voluntary exile a not unpleasant way of evading 
justice, and many abjured the realm. This 
was felt to be a serious danger from several 
points of view. It led not only to a diminu- 
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tioii of the able-bodied population available as 
skilled mariners or soldiers, and thus lessened 
the defensive force of the realm, but it provided 
the enemies of England with apt instructors in 
the practice of archery, who moreover divulged 
secrets of considerable importance. It was 
therefore enacted that, in future, men fleeing 
to sanctuary for murder, robbery, or felony — 
such offences alone are mentioned in the statute 
— should, after confession and abjuration, pro- 
ceed to some sanctuary within the kingdom 
and remain there to the end of their lives, but 
without being under any special discix3line (22 
Henry VIII. c. 14). The lightness of the 
punishment ]3roving an incentive to crime, 
irksome rules for the daily discipline of sanctu- 
ary men, certain limitations on their inde- 
pendence, both enforced by the authority given 
to “governors of sanctuaries” of whom we 
hear for the first time, w^ere adox)ted in 1535 
(27 Henry VIII. c. 19). Even this more 
stringent supervision did not check the evil ; 
in 1540 the privilege of sanctuary was limited 
to churches, cemeteries, and a fe^v definite 
places, and certain only of the offences punish- 
able with death received immunity (32 Henry 
VIII. c. 12). The restrictions ’were xmactically 
repealed by Edward VI. with the elaboration 
of milder punishments. "With the increased 
abilit}^ of the state to deal 'with offenders 
against justice all need for a system "which had 
its use in times when the central authority was 
more or less powerless to protect individuals 
had passed away, and during the reign of James 
1. all statutes affecting sanctuaries were repealed 
(1 Jac. I. c. 25 ; 21 Jac. I. c. 28). Certain of 
the notorious London sanctuaries long remained 
the haunt of debtors, and successfully evaded 
the law; effective legislation did not touch 
them until the 18th century (8 & 9 WiU. III. 
c. 27, § 15 ; 9 Geo. I. i. c. 28, § 1 ; 11 Geo. 
I. c. 22, § 1). 

[For the privilege of sanctuary, see Shakespeare. 
Rich. III . — Rolls of Parlia^mnt (Record Com- 
mission). — Reville, A., “L’abjuratio regni” in Revue 
Historique, 1. (1892), a most valuable contribution. 
— Wiclif, J., Tractatus de ecclesia, ed. J. Loserth 
(1886). — Bulmerincq, A. von, Das AsylrecM 
(1853). — Stow, J., Survey of London^ ed. J. 
Strypey (1720)]. e. a. m. 

SAHDELIH, PiETEPw Alexaxdeu (1777- 
1861), a Belgian judge. At the time of the 
Belgian revolution (1830) his house at Bruges 
vvas burnt by the mob on account of his fidelity 
to the Orange dynasty. He narrowl}^ escaped 
with his life, fled to Holland, and was made, in 
1844, a councillor of state of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

He wrote on industry and the patent law', Con- 
sideraiio7is sur la situation actuelle de V industries 
du commerces et de la legislation des brevets 
d invention s 1846 : also a general syllabus of 
economics, RCxjertoire gentral ct'Economie Roliiiqm 
aneienne et moderne, 6 vols. Hague, 1846-48, com- 


prising amongst other things, reprints from leading 
Ijeriodicals and reviews. 

[Van der Aa, Biograax>Msch Woordenhoeh, 

Haarlem, 1874]. E. ca. 

SANDER (or Sanders), Nicholas, D.D., 
(about 1527-1582), was a Roman Catholic 
wTiter on controversial theology. 

He wrote, A brief e Treatise of UsuHe, 1568, 
published at Louvain. His views are those general 
in his age. Starting froiii the standpoint that a 
loan is a free gift for a limited time, he condemns 
all loans made in the expectation of profit ; and 
assuming that no man will lend to a richer than 
himself, he argues against usury as oppressive to 
the poor — only the poor requiring and receiving 
loans. Usury in fact is a “gentlemanly theft.” 
He draws a distinction between the loan of [a) 
property which can be returned, e.g. a horse, and 
that of (b) irroperty, e.g. food, immediately con- 
sumed by use so that only something similar can 
be returned. In the former the loss, if any, falls 
on the lender, in the latter on the borrower. In 
the first class hiring-out for profit is regarded as 
lawful, but money, being classed with food because 
the identical coins ■will not be returned, must not be 
put out at interest. Shifting his ground, he next 
argues that as it is not usual to expect more goods 
to be returned than were lent (forgetting the hire of 
a horse for xwolit), so money, which merely repre- 
sents goods, is barren, and cannot really produce 
interest. Yet in one place he allow's business 
profits to be legitimate ; and though he does not 
dwell on the consideration that men will not lend 
without interest because repayment of the principal 
is uncertain, he yet suggests that those who are 
not sure of repayment need not lend. 

The confusion of his ideas is showm by the fact 
that, in several passages, rent is considered as 
equivalent to interest, and from first to last his 
arguments rest on the assumption that loans w'ere 
instituted for the good of the borrower, and on the 
inference that they ought not to be turned to the 
good of the lender. 

[Cunningham, Industry and Commerce^ Modem 
Times, p. 83 . — Dictionary of National Biography. 1 

E. G. P. 

SANDYSj Thomas. See Interlopers. 

SAN SALVATORE (Di), Padre Antonio— 
one of the regular clergy (l7th century), WTote 
a treatise on exchanges, in answer to the critique 
on cambi colla Hncorsa, by Padre Giustiniani. 
The latter maintained that these exchanges (see 
Giustiniani) -were not la-^vM, according to the 
doctrines of canonists, because they "were not 
real, but fictitious, exchanges, serving to con- 
ceal usury. San Salvatore, being asked by 
merchants to give an opinion on the subject, 
supports the lawfulness of this class of trans- 
action, observing that it is possible to have 
banking-houses in several places wdiich can be 
relied on, and maintaining that, the diflerent 
legal points involved in the transaction being 
lawful, it must as a whole be kw^fiil. All 
this is merely a p»lay upon -ivords, a quibble, 
which was attempited to justify a transaction 
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that could not in reality be justified according 
to the doctrines of the canonists ; a quibble 
employed to resist a doctrine which no longer 
corresponded to the requirements of the day. 

Tmttato della ricorsa e continuationi dei camhii 
fatte a se^ stesso, e di q^tei die si fanno dafiera a 
fiera^ Milan, 1623. 

[Gobbi, Ueconomia politica negli scrittori italiani 
delsecolo XVL-XVIL, Milan, Hoepli, 1889.] 

TJ. E. 

SAKSOVIhTO, Feancesco (1521-1586), was j 
the son of the celebrated Italian sculptor and 
architect. 

In bis book Del governo dei regni e delU re- 
pubUiche cosi antiche come moderm (Venice, 1561), 
he describes the administration of ancient and 
contemporary states, and may, in some respects, 
be considered as one of the forefathers of statistics. 
He mentions with praise More’s Utopia^ “an 
agreeable fiction ^-vritten in order to teach men 
how to live honestly” ; he also describes the 
foundation and working of the Bank of St. George 
in Genoa. His Ooncetti PoUtici (Venice, 1578) 
refer to wealth, taxation, dearths, etc. 

[G. Gobbi, Z’ economia poUtica negli scrittori 
italiani del secolo XVI.~XVI1., pp. 12 and 65 
(Milan, 1889).] E.ca. 

SAECHIAHI, Giuseppe (1746-1835), was 
i>orn at San Cassiano in Tuscany. He was one 
of the most active and able co-operators in the 
extensive and liberal economic reforms made by 
Pietro Leopoldo I. , grand duke of Tuscany (1 765- 
1790). Sarchiani was director of the diplomatic 
archives in Florence and secretary of the academy 
of the Georgofili. 

IVith the view to convince the public of the 
usefulness of freedom in ti-ade and labour, and 
to prepare them for the abolition of corporations 
(abolished in Tuscany, 1770), Sarchiani, by order 
of the minister Tavanti, translated a pamphlet 
by Abbe Coyer (a species of satirical romance 
showing the absurdities of corporate regulations), 
he then wrote several anonymous articles illus- 
trating the advantages of liberty and free 
competition, and the defects of the corporations. 
In his treatise on commerce he gives the history 
of Tuscan arts and crafts. His articles on the 
gilds of the goldsmiths and the silversmiths, of 
the shoemakers and the leather -makers, are 
full of spirit and advocate the abolition of all 
prmleges. 

Sarchiani, like other Tuscan authors of the day, 
accepts the doctrines of the Physioceats, whose 
iniiuence on the Tuscan statesmen, who carried 
out the Leopoldine reforms, is undeniable ; his 
work on public taxation contains a clear and 
detailed explanation of the doctrine of the physio- 
crats on the subject of the single tax. Sarchiani 
supports the claims of the physiocrats to the 
honour of establishing in theory the basis of a 
true and lair system of taxation, advocating, with 
them, a single tax on land, criticising all other 
forms of taxation, and advising gradual reform in 
taxation as desired by the physiocrats. 

Ragionamento sul commerciOj etc., Florence, 


1781. — Memorie economico-politidie, Florence, 
1783. — Intorno al sistema delle pubhliche imgmsi- 
zioni, Florence (Accademia dei Georgofili), 1796. 

[Cossa, An IntrodticHon to the Sticdy of Political 
Economy, London, Macmillan, 1893. — Alberti, Le 
corporazioni d^ arti e mestieri, e la libertd dei 
commercio^ etc., Milan Hoepli, 1888.— -Bicca 
Salerno, Storia delle dotirine finanziarie in Italia, 
Rome, 1881]. u. e. 

SARPLER (of Wool). See Measuees and 
Weights. 

SARTORIUS, Geoeg Feiedeich (1766- 
1828), was born at Cassel, and became in 1783 
a student of theology at Gottingen, but soon 
directed himself to the study of history. From 
1792 he lectured as privat^docent on the history 
of the 18tli century and on politics. In 1797 
he became extraordinary, and in 1802, ordinary 
professor of philosophy in his university. He 
* succeeded Schlozee in 1814 as professor of 
politics, and at Goethe’s suggestion was em- 
ployed by tlie grand duke Karl August of 
Weimar as a sort of confidential adviser of the 
representatives whom he sent to the congress 
of Vienna. From 1815 to 1817 he was a 
member of tbe Hanoverian assembly of estates, 
and thenceforward devoted himself exclusively 
to his academic labours. In 1827, in considera- 
tion of bis scientific services, he was ennobled 
by tbe king of Bavaria as Baron of Walters- ? 
bansen, to enable him to hold a noble estate | 
which he had purchased. He died after thirty- 
one years of activity as a teacher in the uni- • 
versity of Gottingen. ! 

Sartorius was a man of real eminence, -and did! 
much for the education of the people of' Germany.' 
That he exercised a powerful and healthy influence' 
on the young men of promise with wliom he was 
in contact, is testified alike by men so different as 
Heinrich Heine and J. F, Bdhmer. His import- 
ance in the history of political economy lies in tlie 
fact that he was the first to introduce the teaching 
of Adam Smith at a German university. “ Con- 
vinced that the doctrine was true, he felt it his 
duty,” he says, “to contribute to its diffusion.” 
He published accordingl 3 ' a series of extracts from 
the JVealth of Nations for use in academic lectures. 
His most important original work on economics is 
his Abhancllungen die Elemente des National- 
Reichthums und die Staatsivirthschaft betreffend, 
1806, in which, whilst adopting Smith’s views in 
the main, he differs from him on several points ; 
where he diverges from Mm he has been followed 
by the great majority of later German economists. 
Acknowledging free- trade as the general rule, he 
admits exceptions, and holds that the government 
must interfere in economic life to prevent private 
interest from compromising the public weal. 
Sartorius saw the value of historical studies in 
relation to politics, and, in particular, to economic 
politics. He was himself the author of three 
approved histories — of The German Peasant TFnr, 

■ 1795 ; of The Hanseatic Leagm, 1802-1808 ; and 
^of The Ostrogoths in this last won a prize 

offered by the French institute, 1811. Plis widow, 
a gifted and highly - cultivated woman, wrote 
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memorials of him — Zum Andenhenan G, Sartorius, 
which have been reprinted with additions by his 
son, also known as an economist, and who, after 
having filled a chair at Zurich, became a professor 
in the university of Strasburg. 

[FrensdorfF in Allg. Deutsche Biogr. — Schmidt 
in Handb. der Staatsivissenschaft&n, — Eoscher, 
Gesch. der Ah. 0„ p. 615]. J. k. i. 

SASIKE (Scots Law). In Scotland, under 
the forms of the feudal system, the root idea of 
land transfer is actual delivery, analogous to 
the English livery of seisin (see Livery). 
In early times this was carried out by the 
appearance of the granter and the grantee upon 
the lands : the gi'anter gave the grantee ‘‘herit- 
able state (estate) and sasiiie ” by a ceremony 
of handing over to him earth and stone or 
other appropriate symbol. Tlie gi'antee was 
then said to be iiifeft in the lands ; and the 
transfer, or the ceremony, was called infeftment 
(see Feoffment). It soon became the practice 
for a notary to accompany the parties and 
draw up an authenticated narrative of the facts, 
to be ^retained by the grantee, and to serve 
him as vnitten evidence of the transaction ; 
and this was called an “instrument of sasine.” 
Subsidiary complexities soon arose through 
the growdE of a custom under which the granter 
and grantee did not appear personally on 
the lands, but sent their representatives. 
Then a deed had to be drawn up, specifying 
the gi’ant and directing the granter’s repre- 
sentative, or bailie, to give sasine on behalf 
of the granter to. the grantee’s attorney. 
Between these representatives the symbolic 
ceremony had to be gone through, and the 
notary again drew up his instrument of sasine ; 
but now he had better material at hand — the 
granter’s written deed — than lie had had vrhen 
all proceedings were oral ; and he was therefore 
able to make his instrument of sasine precise, 
and to give a clear account of any limitations 
or conditions or reservations to which the grant 
was subject. Thus the notarial instrument of 
sasine became a means of proving title to 
redeemable rights (mortgages) and limited 
titles as well as absolute legal titles. As 
time went on, it became the custom for the 
granter to draw up a formal deed of grant or 
Disposition, in the course of which he directed 
Ms representative to give sasine as before, but 
left the name of his representative blank : this 
deed was handed to the piu'chaser, who had 
thereafter to appoint some one to act as the 
vendor’s representative and give sasine to his, 
the purchaser’s, own attorney. We may now 
look at the purchaser’s right in three successive 
stages ; («) when he had made a contract with 
the owner to give him a gi’ant, at which time 
he had a personal right, founded on contract, 
as against the owmer, bnt had as j^et no right in 
the land, his right being only to lead an ad- 
judication in implement, that is, to go to the 
VOL. Ill 
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court to help him in an action against the 
owner, by giving him the land in execution, 
wliicli would be done in terms of the contract 
if no third party had acquired a right in the 
meantime ; (5) Vviien lie had received his deed 
of gi'aiit or “disposition” but had not yet gone 
through the ceremony of taking sasine, at 
which time he had a right, but a merely 
personal right, in the lands, liable to be defeated 
by some other grantee getting sasine before 
him ; and (c) when he had taken sasine of the 
land on the land, at which time liis right had 
become a real right, properly feudalised by 
infeftment in the lands themselves, and he was 
the lawful oivner of the lands. In the first of 
these stages he had to go hack to his vendor to 
receive his deed of grant ; in the second he 
liad got it, and it was his own fault if he did 
not go on and comjilete his title, for the whole 
matter was in his own hands ; and in the third 
he was fully vested in the rights which had 
been conveyed to him. The same principles of 
law still apply under the altered formalities of 
the present day. The conclusive document 
was then the instrument of sasine, which 
showed that the third stage had been reached ; 
and this was the title-deed to the lands. This 
scheme of transfer was simple though somewhat 
cumbrous, but was found to be open to abuse 
in respect that there might be fraudulent con- 
cealment of latent rights affecting the lands, 
for a man might show an intending purchaser 
his instrument of sasine and yet fail to disclose 
the existence of reversionary rights or mort- 
gages, Therefore in 1617 an act was passed 
by the Scots parliament enacting that all in- 
struments of sasine, and generally all documents 
of title to rights affecting land, were to be 
registered within sixty days (see Land Regis- 
tration), and that unless registered they were 
to be ignored by the courts so far as they might 
be prejudicial to third parties acquiring just 
and lawful rights. This act wus not completely 
obeyed, and in 1693 and 1696 other acts w'ere 
passed under which all sasines were declared 
preferable according to the date and priority of 
registration, and no sasine or other writ (i.e. 
deed) affecting land was to be of force against 
any but the granter and his heirs unless duly 
booked in the register, so that if not booked 
within sixty days they became mere nullities 
as against third parties. After these acts 
there were therefore five Steps : (1) the bargain 
and the obligation to convey ; (2) the delivery 
of the deed of gi'ant to the purchaser ; (3) the 
purchaser securing infeftment by taking sasine 
of the lands ; (4) the drawing up of a notarial 
instrument of sasine ; and (5) the purchaser 
hastening to get this instrument of sasine 
registered so as to secure priority and prevent 
his sasine being reduced to a iiiillity as against 
third parties by the lapse of the sixty days. 
Thus things went on until 1845, in which year 

' "2 a;'' ■ ■■ 
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the ceremony of taking sasine was rendered 
unnecessary and the sixty days limit was ex- 
tended to the lifetime of the granter, while 
registration of the instrument of sasine was 
made equivalent to infeftment. The steps 
in the transfer were therefore reduced to (1), 
(2)j (4), and ( 5 ), above. In lSo8 a further 
simplification Avas introduced by abolishing 
step (4), and from that year onwards in place 
of step (5) the deed of grant or disposition Avas 
to be registered directly. All traces of the 
ceremony of taking sasine on the lands thus 
disappeared, and registration is now the effec- 
tive mode of completing title to land or of 
affecting land Avitli any securities over it. In 
practice the purchaser sends his conveyance 
fbrtliAvith to get it registered as soon as it is 
executed. Tliere is nothing to be gained by 
not doing so, and he may lose his priority if 
he neglects to do so. The only exception to 
the rule that piioiity of registration confers 
priority of right arises in cases Avhere the 
holder of the title has acted in bad faith in 
taking a title, as for example AAdiere the pur- 
chaser has bought land AA'hich he kneAv his 
vendor, a trustee, had no right to sell to him ; 
in such a case the court aaiII annul the convey- 
ance, and its judgment will be entered on the 
register. But the rule is adhered to Avith some 
pertinacity ; mere knowledge that another 
person has acquired a right to get a Convey- 
ance is not sufficient to overcome it ; folloAving 
up one’s legal rights, even against a blundered 
sasine or registration, is not had faith ; and 
generally a purchaser in good faith is protected 
and may rely on the registers Avithout making 
further enquiry, for unrecorded conveyances, 
including mortgages, are absolute nullities as 
against him and his representatives, and the rule 
of jjriority of right being conferred by priority 
of registration, operates to keep him safe. 

[See JMontgomerie Bell’s Conveyancing . — 
Menzies’s Conveyancmg. — Begg’s Conveyancing 
Code. — Duff on Feudal Conveyancing^ a. d . 

SASSETTI, Filippo (1540-1588), a Floren- 
tine merchant Avho Avrote a treatise on commerce 
between Tuscany and the Levant, shoA\dng 
briefly and clearly the advantages of foreign 
trade and the influence on it of freedom from 
restriction. He analysed minutely the advan- 
tages AAdiich merchants obtained from trade 
AAutli the east, and advocated that the state 
should remove every obstacle to this trade and 
favour its deA^elopment in various ways. Its 
importance Avas Avell understood by him, and 
greatly appreciated throughout an active com- 
mercial life, and in the long journeys Avhich he 
made to the remotest regions of the east. 

Sas-setti proposed to abolish custom duties, 
or at least to diminish them greatly. 

The actual scientific importance of the defence 
in theory of free exchange Avhich Sassetti made in 
times .when restrictions in trade were preAmlent, 


is not so great as it appears to be, because similar 
ideas Avere based by him and other Avriters of that 
period on the interests of the commercial classes 
alone, and also that he discussed only trade Avith 
the east, that is to say, trade in products Avhich 
could not compete Avith the industries of his oavii 
country, Sassetti said plainly that the greatest 
benefit was connected with the export trade, 
which, by favouring the arts, increases wealth ; 
he cannot therefore be fairly classed among the 
precursors of the modern theory of free trade. 

Ragionamento sopm il commerdo fra i Toscani 
e i Levantini (Avritten in 1577 ; published in the 
Letter e edite ed inedite del Sassetti, Florence, 1855). 

[See Snpino, La sdenza economica in Italia, 
etc., Turin, Loescher, 1888. — Gobbi, Act concorrenza 
estera e gli antichi economisti Italiani, Milan, 
1884. — Cossa, An Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy, London, Macmillan, 1893]. 

U. R. 

SATIETY PPMCE. The fact that human 
beings have Amried tastes becomes of consider- 
able importance in putting a limit to their 
consumption of individual commodities. A 
point may be reached AAdiere further reduction 
of price Avould result, not in additional purchases 
of the same commodity, but of a transference 
of some part of the purchasing power to some 
other object. Such a point, where further 
reduction of price brings no increase of demand, 
is the satiety price for the commodity in 
question to the individual considered. If a 
Avhole community could reach such a condition 
in regard to the commodity, what has been 
stated of the individual Avould be true of the 
community. It is difficult to conceive, for 
most commodities in geiiei’al use, of any price 
above zero, AA'hich Avould be a satiety price to 
the AAffiole of a nation such as those of Western 
Europe. In special cases, hoAvever, the concep- 
tion is possible, and in reference to individuals, 
represents a sufficiently common experience 
(cp. Laaa^s of Pol. Egon. ; Laav of Satiable 
Wants). a. w. f. 

SATIJEATE. In any case where, for an 
individual or for a community, the price of 
any commodity has reached the point defined 
as the Satiety Price (^^.v.), the demand of 
that indiAudual or community for the commodity 
in question may be said to be saturated. 

A. W. F. ■ 

SAUHDERS, N. See Sanber, 

SAUNDERS, Robert (end of 1 8th century) : — 

Author of tA\'o pamphlets, Observations on the 
Present State and Influence of the Poor Laws, 
founded on Experience by Robert Saunders, 
Esq., 1799. Preface 15 pp., 173 pp ; and Abstract 
of Observations on the Poor Laws with a Reply to 
the Remarh^ of the Rev. James Wasmith, D.D., 
by Robert Saunders, Esq., 1802, preface 4 pp. and 
43 pp. 

The author AA'as interested in promoting a school 
of industry,, and in connection therewith became, 
in 1796. an OA^erseer of the parish of Lewisham. 
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Tlie office of overseer, he sa3's, is an unworkable ' 
medley of high and uncontrolled responsibilitj^ and 
menial duties, such as “no person of respectability 
and independence can accept to execute literally. ” 
The sweets of office reconcile the less desirable sort 
of overseer to his work. He suggests as remedies 
the separation of the assessment and collection of 
the rate from the administration of relief, and an 
effective system of audit. The miscarriage of Pitt’s 
proposals for remodelling the poor law convince 
liim that parliament is unfit to legislate in detail. 
‘‘If there be a great national subject . . . that 
requires the superintendence and controul of a 
board of commissioners more than ain^ other . . 
it is the poor law. He prefers a “ supreme board 
in the metropolis ” to county or local central 
control proposed by Pitt, and embodied in Gilbert’s 
Act, though he quotes these as precedents. His 
argumetit thus anticipates the commissioners’ re- 
port of 18-34, and the suggestion of central control 
is apparently original. In 18-34 his pamphlets 
seem to have been forgotten, but their prescience 
and sagacity" deserve a brief record. The author 
dates his pamphlets from South End, Kent, but no 
other particulars regarding him have been re- 
covered. T. M. 

SAVARY FAMILY. — Savaey, Jacques, 
the father (1622-1690), born at Done (Maine-et- 
Loire), died at Paris. He published Le parfait 
negoeicvnt ou instructioii ghierale 'pour ce qtie 'rc- 
garcU le commerce des marcliandises de France et 
des pays Strangers (1st ed., 1675 ; last ed. 2 
vols. 4to, 1800), which long had a well-deserved 
popularity in the business world. He also 
helped to draw up the celebrated trade decree 
of 1673, and later the model of the French 
commercial code (see Code HAPOLitON). 

Jacques Savakydes Beulons (1657-1716), 
the youngest of his sons, followed his father’s 
example and training, and also devoted himself 
to the science of trade. Appointed in 1686 
inspector-general of customs, he formed the 
idea of waiting his Dictionnavre mvlversel de 
cormnerce, ddiistovre naturellc, d’ants et miiiers 
wdiich death prevented him from finishing. 

The Aebe Louis Philemon Savahy, his 
elder brother (1654-1727), finished this wmrk 
and published it in twm volumes, folio, in 1723 ; 
the third, a supplement, appeared in 1730. 
This work, with some alterations and numerous 
supplementary remarks, w-ent through several 
■editions, in 1726-32 it appeared in 4 vols. 4 to, 
in 1748-50, 3 vols. folio, and finalty in 1759 
in 5 vols. folio. ^ Morellet, who should have 
known wffiat labour was involved, since he had 
w^orked twenty years without finishing a similar 
w'ork, repnoaches him with errors in the prin- 
ciples, and of only attending to technical details. 
At all events, it had the merit of being the 
first of its kind published in France. It was 

A .4 Bissertatioih on the Plan, Use, and Importance of 
the Universal Bictwnary of Trade and Commercey trans- 
lated from the French of the late Monsieur Savarij, was 
published in London 1749 ; see also Postlethwayt, . 
Rolt, and. McCulloch, Preface to 1st ed. of Com- 
nierciai Diet. 


valued on account of the facts, especially in 
the later editions, which wmre contributed by 
men holding the highest places as manufacturers, 
traders, and government- officials. a. c. f. 

SAYIGNY, Friedrich Carl von (1779- 
1861), was a descendant of w'ell-to-do Protestant 
immigrants from Lorraine, a native of Frank- 
fort on the Maine, a student at ]\Iarburg and 
Gottingen, professor of Roman law^ at Berlin 
(1810-42), member of the Prussian council 
(1817), and of the appeal court for Rhenish 
Prussia (1819-42), and Prussian minister for 
the revision of law’s (1842-48). 

He wrote (1) Das F^cclit des BesitzeSy 1803, 
translated by Perry, 1848, as Treatise on Posses- 
sion, 1848, in which he first crossed this pons 
asinorum of Roman law ; (2) Ueber den Beruf 
unserer Zeit fur Gesetzgehung und Pi^ecMiuissen- 
schafty 1814, translated by Hayward, 1831, as On 
the Vocation of our Age for Legislation mid Jwris- 
priidenccy in which he likened codifiers to those 
who, in their haste, set up a golden calf in the 
place of the yet invisible tablets of the law ; (3) 
Geschichte des romischen Bechts im Miitelalter, 
6 vols., 1815-31, vol. i. translated by Cathcart, 
1829, as History of the Roman Laic during the 
Middle AgeSy in which he put the relation of 
mediceval to ancient and modern history in its 
true light for the first time ; (4) System des 
heutigen rdinischen ReclitSy in seven books, bks. 
i.-iii., 1840-51 ; bk. v., called Obligationenrechty 
1851-53, and the rest unwritten ; bk. i., translated 
by Hollowajq 1867 ; bk. ii., by Rattigan, 1884 ; bk. 
iii., by Guthrie, 1869, 1880 ; “modern Roman 
law’’ ” meant such elements of Roman law as were 
then, either in their pure or in a modified form, 
the common law of Germany and other states ; 
(5) helped by Eiclihorn and Goschen, he founded 
the Zeitschrift fur geschiclitliclie Fiechtswissen- 
scliafty 1815, his preface to which, denouncing 
unhistorical jurists and claiming to found a “ his- 
torical school ” of jurisprudence, is epoch-making. 
His contributions to this and other periodicals are 
contained in his Vermisclite Schriften, 5 vols., 1850. 
His ideas are the same as those of his contempor- 
aries at Berlin. Thus Schleiennacher too tried 
to form schools of co-operative thought, and the 
Hegelian system, in which “the history of phil- 
osophy became for the first time an integral part 
of the system of philosophy . . . was exactly the 
right philosophy for the historical school of law’ ” 
(Erdmann, Hist, of Philosophy, translated hj Muir- 
head, vol. iii. p. 328). When he refers to language 
he recalls W. v. Humboldt, and his historical sense 
reflects that of Niebuhr. His central thesis is 
that law does not merely consist of laws any more 
than language does of waitings ; and you will not 
find its essence either in a remote past or a remote 
future or in the present, but in the character of a 
nation, Volks- Geist, as revealed in its complete 
legal history. Invention, conquest, contract, in di- 
x'idiial whim, Willlcur, and blind custom may 
modify but cannot create nor develop law ; for it 
is a spontaneous growth of the entirety, Gesammt- 
heity of the nation. With hm stands 

for the false, Gesammtheit iot the true. The 
“ natural right ” of ignorant dreamers, the didactics 
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of ill- digested pedantry, the attempt of a half- 
educated present to dictate to the future by means 
of codes are resented as a sin against Gesammtheit, 
and although “customary law” most vividly illus- 
trates Gesammtheit, he hates the word because it 
suggests an origin in Willkwr, and after that inertia. 

Critics of Savigny forget that he only used 
philosophic theory sufficiently for his purpose, he 
did not formulate a philosophy. Yon Ihering 
calls Savigny romantic because he said that law 
grows by “"'the silent working of inner forces,” 
whereas fighting made and keeps it alive {Battle 
for Right, translated by Ashworth, 1S83). C. 
Menger says Savigny looked on money as inexplic- 
able and independent of individual volition {Obl.i. 
406), instead of as the tertmm ciuicl resulting 
from the different things which A and B do and 
intend to do [Uritersuclmngen, p. 173). Both 
criricisins are right in so far as they supplement 
Savigny, for Savigny never investigated the exact 
process by Vv'hich many individual efforts produce 
one collective result, although he invariably traced 
the latter to the former. The accusation that he 
identified the systematisation and history of law 
is borne out by one passage ( V. S., vol. v. p. *2) 
and refuted by another [8. des h. r. R. p. xiii.), and 
his greatest work is called “system,” his second 
greatest “ history ” ; not but what the systematisa- 
tion and history of thought are always very nearly 
akin. Members of the historical school are often 
denounced for holding that whatever is is right, 
and for minimising the sphere of legislative inno- 
vation ; but permanence is one test of right. How 
far * this accusation hits Savigny it is difficult to 
say, as his greatest work is expressly confined to 
private law, and therefore his principle that legis- 
lation mn.st adjust law to “ changed morals, views, 
and needs, ” found little application. 

He rarely went outside this bare minimum of 
indispensable philosophy, or j urisprudence, or legal 
history, but there are (at least) two exceptions. 
In one place he summarised Hufeland, Helferich, 
and Hoffman’s exposition of the value of money, 
and inferred that the market value of money is 
the best standard for deferred payments {OhL, i. 
p. 404 et seq.). In another he described progress 
thus : “ bei steigender Giiltur namlich sondern sich 
alie Thatigkeiten des Volkes iminer mehr, und was 
sonst gemeinschaftlich betrieben wuirde, fallt jetzt 
einzelnen Standeu anheim,” etc. {Ueber den Bern f 
p. 12). This may be represented in H. Spencer’s 
language, “ as civilisation advances all the national 
actmties are differentiated more and more, and 
pursuits ■which were formerly homogeneous are 
now heterogeneous.” Savigny adds that the link 
between the pursuit which has now become techni- 
cal, and the entirety of the nation, is henceforth 
political. ' 

[A. T. Eudorff), F, G. wn 8amgng, Erinnerung 
an sein Wesen und Wirken (1862). Translations 
ha-^-e made the System say that social growth is 
“ indepe'iident of indmdual will” (Holloway, p. 
14), have misled the EdAnlnirgh Review [Philo- 
logical M-useum, vol. i, pp. 196-200), and have 
made Savigny make mistakes about mediceval 
money [Atti e ‘niemorie della' r. dejputaziom di 
storia qoatria (1894), pp. 140, 295), so that they 
must be used with care]. . j.d.- e.'- 


SAVING, EEODUCTIYE AND UhTPRO- 
DUCTIYE. See Peoductive, the Teems. 

SAYING in the case of an isolated indiYidual, 
or in the case of a communistic society, obviousH 
means the action of producing in a given i)eriod 
of time a surplus of goods over and above those 
cons-nmed during that period. Thus Eobinson 
Crusoe “saved,” when in addition to providing 
for Ms daily needs he managed to build himself 
a boat. The boat was the addition to Ms 
capital which he “saved.” A communistic 
society, too, would “save” when it added to 
its capital any useful material object, such as a 
house, a mill, or a ship. In a community re- 
cognising private property and practising ex- 
change, the process of saving is just the same. 
The savings of any particular period appear at 
the end of that period in the form of additions 
made during it to the capital or stock of useful 
material objects in existence. The savings of 
the United Kingdom, for example, since 1830, 
include the whole of the railways therein. 
This is clear enough as regards the community 
in general, and the fact that the individual 
saver reckons Ms “savings” in money which 
he “invests,” must not induce us to believe 
with Adam Smith, Malthus, and J. S. Mill, 
that W'hat is saved is spent or consumed. The 
individual who has an income of £1000 a year 
has the power of annually consuming com- 
modities and services to the value of £1000. 
If he “saves £500” it simply means that he 
decides that he will take £500 worth of goods, 
not in the form of commodities for his personal 
consumption, but in some form, say, for ex- 
ample, a cycle factory or telephone wires, in 
which they will constitute an addition to liis 
capital and that of the community. 

[The old view will be found expressed in Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. ii. ch.iii. — Malthus, 
Political Economy, 1820, pp. 31, 32. — J. S. Mill, 
Princijples, bk. i. ch. v. §§ 4-6. It is criticised 
in Cannan, Production and Distribution, 1893, 
pp. 71-74, 100, 103-105, and shown to be based 
on a confusion between the income of the saver 
which is saved and not consumed (being taken 
in the form of non-consumable commodities) and 
the ^vages or income of the persons employed to 
produce the additions to the capital. See Irving 
Fisher, “ YTiat is Capital ? ” and “ Senses of 
Capital,” in Economic Journal, Dec. 1896, June 
1897. A good idea of what the actual concrete 
additions to the capital of a modern community 
really consist of may he obtained from Giffen, 
Growth of Capital, 1SS9], B. o. 

SAYINGS BANKS. See Banking. 

, SAY, HokxVCE Emile (1794-3860), eldest 
son of ■ J. B. Say (g.-y.). He spent several 
years of Ms youth in business in the Brazils, 
and founded in 1818 in Paris a commission 
firm for trade with South America. He was 
successively a member of the de Com- 

merce bmA. of the inmiicipality of Paris, and 
was for some time a couneillor of state (1849- 
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1851). In 1857 lie was elected a niember of 
the Acadimie des Sciences morales et politiques. 

In 1830 he wrote his Histoire des relations 
commerciales entre la France et le Brhil^ but 
afterwards devoted himself to the study of the 
adroinistration and of the industrial interests of 
Paris, publishing, in 1846, his Etudes sur V ad- 
ministration de la rille dx Paris et du departement 
de la Seine, and a few years later the Statistique de 
Vindustrie d Paris, the outcome of an extensive 
inquiry which he himself led as president of the 
Chambre do Commerce, during which 64,816 heads 
of firms were heard, and their evidence noted, 
32,000 manufactures and workshops visited in 
detail, in the midst of the uproar and troubled 
times of the second republic. 

Horace Say was the devoted follower of his 
father’s economic doctrines, and his house was ever 
open to students of the conditions of social welfare. 
One of the founders of the Sociite dJEconomie 
Politique, of the Journal des Econonvistes and of 
the Journal du Commerce, to both of -which he was a 
frequent contributor, he also WTote several articles 
for the old Dictionnaire F Economic Politique, and 
he gave a decided impulse to the iDopularisation of 
economic literature in France, -when he assisted 
Guillaumin in founding, in 1840, his well-knowm 
publishing firm. 

\_JFow:eau Eict dlEe. Politique and Annales de 
la SocUte dJEconomie Politique, vol. iv. pp. 135- 
145. — Bonar, Ricardo's Letters to Malthus, p. 91.] 

E. ca. 

SAY, Jean Baptiste (1767-1832), belonged 
to a Protestant family whicli had been obliged 
to flee from France at the revocation of the 
Edict of Hantes, but which returned towards 
tlie middle of the 18th century. He was the 
head of a complete dynasty of economists, — his 
brother Louis Say, his son Horace Sat, and 
his grandson Leon Say. 

J. B. Say remained inconspicuous dining 
the French revolution. FTapoleon, while first 
consul, appointed Mm a member of the tribunal 
of 1799, but he fell into disgrace through his 
liberal opinions and the publication of his 
Traite d' Economic Politique, 1803. He then 
occupied himself with business. At the fall 
of the empire in 1815 he opened at Paris a 
gratuitous course of lectures in political economy 
-—the first given in France ; and occupied in 
succession a chair at the Consermtoire des Arts 
et Miliets (1819) and at the GolUgc de France 
(1830) but a short time before his death. 

His most important work is his Traite 
dl Economic Politique which passed through 
many editions and has been translated into 
many languages. It was the first really popmlar 
ti'eatise on political economy ever published 
- In France ; his main divisions and his ter- , 
minoiogy have become classical and have 
served as a model for innumerable subsequent 
treatises. Another more fully developed 
treatise in six volumes was published in 
2 828-29 under the title of Cours Oomplet 
d'Econoinie Politique Pratiqm, It is the 


reproduction of the course of lectures given 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, but 
is inferior to his first book. His other works 
are of little importance. 

J. B. Say is usually ranked, with A. Smith 
and Kicaudo, amongst the fathers of economic 
science. He is very inferior to the first, as 
regards historical and xdiilosopliical knowledge, 
and to the second in originality and depth of 
view, but it would be unjust to consider him 
a mere populariser. He was in the true sense 
of the ivord the leader of a school — of the liberal 
and optimistic school, the influence of which 
was so gi’eat in France, particularly during three 
quarters of a century, and is even now felt. 
It is he, more than any other ivriter, who im- 
pressed on political economy the character of a 
natural science, as is clearly shown in the sub- 
title of his book Simple exposition de Ira manure 
dont se fornunt, se distribuent et se consomment 
les ricJiesses, meaning by that, tliat riches 
are formed, distributed, and consumed sqmi- 
taneously, without the necessity of any inter- 
vention ; and in reference to this he criticises 
the definition of political economy given by 
Adam Smith at the beginning of bk. iv. of 
the Wealth of Nations. Ho one has insisted 
more than lie on the natural laivs of political 
economy, these laws ‘‘which are derived from 
the nature of things, just as certainly as the 
laws of the physical world ; they are not 
imagined — they are found ; they govern those 
people who govern others, and can never bo 
-violated with impunity” {Discours Prelimi- 
naire). Far more than Smith is he the repre- 
sentative of the liberal school in his aversion to 
the state “whose intervention is always ob- 
jectionable even when it is indispensable,” and 
again “ as to its benefits one cannot praise them 
without being open to the charge of folly ; what 
benefits can an administi'ation distiibute without 
causing expense to the peo|)le administered ? ” 
(bk. i. cb. vii. note). 

It is true that nowadays these doctrines 
are generally discarded, but they have none 
the less exercised an enormous influence. 
Besides this J. B. Say contiibuted funda- 
mental ideas which will always be highly 
valued in the science. The following are the 
most important ; 

{a) Trij)artite division of political economy ; 
froductimi; distribution ; consimiption. It is 
true that a fourth has been added since — 
circulation, but the suitability of this improve- 
ment may he questioned, and J. B. Say, who 
included circulation in production, appears to 
he more logical. 

(5) The method of inquiry based on observa- 
tion of facts was doubtless p>reviously practised 
by A. Smith, but J. B.#Say is perfectly 
justified in opposing this to the method of the 
physiocrats, “who commence hj assuming 
abstract'., generalities called axioms,” .and to 
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tliat of Ricardo, wlio, ‘‘drawing all liis 
results from a small number of principles, 
putting or leaving aside all others, arrived 
at results different from the real state of the 
case,” and even to the mathematical method, 
which he had anticipated before it actually 
existed. “It is not enough,” he said, “to 
make facts the basis only, it is necessary to 
place oneself in the midst of them, to march 
with them, and to constantly compare the 
results deduced from them with the facts 
observed ” (Discours Prdlimmaire). 

(c) In the same way that the merit of having 
shown the part that land plays in production 
belongs to the Physiocrats, and the part 
taken by labour to Adam Smith, to J. B. Say 
belongs the honour of having shown the part 
of the tliird factor of production — caintad, and, 
still more, of having analysed its three essential 
and classic elem.ents — instruments ; — continued 
means of subsistence during the process of pro- 
duction ; — I'aw materials; of having shown that 
capital only lasts on condition of being con- 
tinually destroyed by reproductive consumption ; 
and again, of having said, long before J. Stuart 
Mill, “that the industry of a nation is not 
conlined by the extent of its teriitoiy, but 
by the extent of its capital ” (bk. i. eh. v.). 

{d) J. B. Say first employed the well-chosen 
term Entrepreneur to designate that most im- 
portant economic function of the man who 
collects ill his hands the productive forces of 
capital — labour and natural agents, — and 
whom English economists designate by the 
equivocal name of “capitalist.” Also as he 
cleverly said, ‘ ‘ English economists almost 
always confuse, under the name of profit, the 
return that the cntrepremur obtains from his 
industry and his talent, and that wdiich he 
derives from his capital. This imperfect 
analysis prevents them from giving a faithful 
representation of the facts” (bk. ii. ch. v.). 

(e) Of all the theories of J. B. Say, that 
to which he himself attached the most import- 
ance was the tMorie des debouches. He said 
proudly, “ It is the theory of heat, of the lever, 
of the inclined plane, which have put all nature 
at the disposal of man. It is the theory of 
exchange and openings for trade {debouches) 
which will change the policy of the \vorld” 
(Discours Frelimmaire). 

The theory of openings for trade consists 
simply in this, “each producer seeing that 
the rarer the products of his industry are, the 
better he sells them, has, by generalising from 
his experience, drawn the conclusion that over- 
production is an evil. ” Say denies this, and 
claims that on the contrary each product can 
only be exchanged against other products, and 
can be exchanged so much better in proportion 
as the other products are the more abundant 
and the more varied, thus there is advantage 
for all — not only for consumers, but also for 


producers, — to him whose products are as 
abundant as possible. 

Say does not deny that excess of production 
in a special class of goods would lead to a reduc- 
tion in price of these goods, but the sole remedy 
for this evil is the proportional multiplication 
of other goods, ‘ ‘ whence, what at first seems to 
he a paradox is deduced, namely, that produc- 
tion opens new channels to the goods produced ” 
(see his Traite d'iconomie Politique, bk. i. eh. 
XV. and art. Diiibouohes, Theorie des). 

It is an exaggeration to believe, as Say does, 
that this theory would change the policy of the 
world. Its optimism and the idea that indi- 
vidual and general interest are necessarily or 
naturally harmonious, both tend to the general 
well-being. The impression of this optimistic 
spirit evidently inspired the whole of the Erench 
school ; but, it cannot be denied that there was 
not in the theory thus expressed any clear idea 
on the position of the questions of free trade 
and crises at the present day. 

A reference, though brief, must also be made 
to J. B. Say’s views on the distinction between 
science and art in economic teaching, on utility 
as the basis of value, on immaterial products, 
on the superiority of thrift over luxury from 
the point of view of social interest, and on 
almost every point of political economy. 

The Works of J. B. Say form volumes ix. x. xi. 
and xii. of the Collection des Principaux fijcono- 
mistes, published by Guillaumin (1840-41-48) ; 
Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus, passwi. 

A small volume of selected works has also 
appeared with an introduction by M. Baudrillart 
in la Petite BibliotMque Economique, published 
by Guillaumin. c. g. 

SAY, LitON (1826-1896), son of Horace E. 
Say and grandson of J. B. Say (q.v.), was one 
of the most prominent statesmen of the third 
French republic ; under the second emphe, he 
became known by his powerful criticism of the 
financial administration of Paris in the Journal 
des Dihats, of which he was one of the pro- 
prietors. After the Commune, he ’was ap- 
pointed prefect of the department of the Seine, 
and reorganised the administration of Paris ; a 
little later, although well kno^vn as a staunch 
free-trader, M. Thiers, president of the republic, 
himself quite as staunch a protectionist, sum- 
moned him to the ministry of finance. In this 
office he directed the payment of the enormous 
war indemnity to Germany, probably the most 
colossal financial operation of our century ; his 
official Report, reprinted as an appendix to the 
2nd edition of his translation of Mr. Goschen’s 
Theory of Foreign Exchanges (1st ed. 1866, 
2nd, 1892) is a masterpiece of clear and lucid 
exposition. As minister of finance, he created 
anew type of French stock: the rentes per 
cend amortissabU (redeemable consols). In 1880 
he was sent as ambassador to England to 
negotiate a new treaty of commerce, but he 
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was thwarted in this by the rising influence 
of the French protectionist party. After a 
fresh, but transient period of oflice as finance 
minister, he resumed his seat in parliament, 
first in the Senate and then in the House of 
Deputies, where he became the leader of the 
free-trade party, and where his brilliant and 
ircisive speeches against protection and social- 
istic legislation were listened to with eagerness, 
even by his opponents. He was also elected a 
member of the Acad&mie cUs Sciences morales 
etpolitiqiLcs and of the French academy. 

As an economist Leon Say neither left any 
large work nor created any new school, but 
'ne remained to the end of his life faithful to the 
cpinions of his grandfather J. B. Sat, and a sincere 
and intelligent advocate of the liberal theories of 
tae English school of the middle of our century. 
Present at the banquet oflered in 1846 to Gobden 
in Paris, he ever after expressed a warm admira- 
tion for, and a steady adherence to, the tenets 
maintained by the Cobden Club. But he could 
do justice to other schools, and acknowledge for 
instance that the German Kathedersocialisten 
(see Socialists op the Chair), have perfoiTiied 
“admirable scientific work.” 

He was a frequent speaker on the most varied 
subjects at the meetings of the Paris Society 
d’^lconomie Politique, see the Index of the Annales 
tie la Soc. d’Ec. Pol., vol. xvi. pp. 340-342. His 
.speech at the annual dinner of the British Economic 
Association (25th March 1896) made shortly before 
Ms death, enabled his English friends to admire 
his brilliant eloquence and the cheerful optimism 
that looked forward to the ultimate triumph of 
sound economic doctrine. He also delivered 
lectures at the Gercle Saint Simon, a literary and 
historical club, and at the Ecole des Sciences 
PoUUqttes. These lectures were printed under 
the respective titles of Le Socialisme d'Etat 
(1884), and Les Solutions Bhnocratiques de VImpdt 
(2 vols. 1886). In the former he analyses the 
particular drift of socialistic tendencies in England, 
in Italy, and in Germany, and comes to the con- 
clusion that “ state socialism is a German system 
of philosophy ; . . . legitimate in Germany, it is 
spurious anywhere else.” — Soc. cVEtat, i^. 3. The 
Solutions D&mocraticjues de VImp6t are directed 
against the proposal to use taxation as a means of 
social equalisation ; the author maintains that the 
basis of taxation ought ever to be real and never 
personaZ, i.e. should take no account of the 
personality of the owner of the thing subjected to 
taxation. The method used is often historical ; 
thus he gives at the end of the first volume a very 
interesting picture of the democratic systems of 
taxation prevalent in Florence from the 14th to 
the 16th century. Both books, and the excellent 
biography of Turgot in the Qollectwn des Grands 
Alcrivains Frangais (1887), are characteristic of 
the author’s habit of mind : the literary charm 
of his style, his wide range of thought, and the 
extent of his knowledge both of theory and history. 
The standpoint from which this calm - minded 
thinker, who never was a radical, contemplated 
the social problems and the' development of the 
present time may be exemplified by a few extracts 


from his Socialisme d'Etat : ^ ‘ Democracy is not 
a fact to be judged, to be discussed, to be blamed, 
or to be praised ; it is an atmosphere, an existiug 
medium. . . . Men who do not niiderstand de- 
mocracy have nothing to teach us ; they do not 
belong to the world of the living” (pp. 14-15). 
The aims he pursued were in fact an alliance, if 
not of love, at least of reason, between liberty 
and democracy, and wdll be best expressed in the 
words used 'by himself when referring to Mr. 
Goschen in England, and Signor Luzzatti in 
Italy: “They perfectly know what democracy 
may call into life, and what it may destroy ; they 
take it as it is. What they want to demonstrate, 
is that liberty, individual self-help, and foresight 
are able to find a principle of development and to 
breathe in the very atmosphere of democracy.” 

Besides the above writings, Leon Say published 
the following books and pamphlets : Ristoire de 
la Caisse dJEscompte (1848). — La Ville de Paris et 
le Credit Fonder. — Observations sur le systeme 
financier de M. le Prfiet de la Seine (1865). — 
Examen critique de la situation financUre de la 
ville de Paris (1866). — Les Finances de la France 
(1883). — David Hume (in the I^etite Collection 
Gitillaumin). — Dix jours dans la Haute Italie (an 
account of Italian popular banks), and Contre le 
Socialisme (1896). Since his death, his work Les 
Finances — a description of the mechanism of the 
French ministry of finance, — has appeared. He 
also edited the Nouveau Llctionnaire d' Econo mie 
Politique (1892) and the Dictionnaire des Finances, 
and was a frequent contributor to the Journal des 
Economistes. Under the title of Lion Say {Liberti 
du Commerce ; Finances Publiques) a selection of 
his works has been published in Guillaurnin’s Petite 
BMioth. Ec., 2 vols. 1896, wdth a complete biblio- 
grapiiy . See Journal des Economistes (April t o Juu e 
1896), pp. 161-169, the Economic Journal, vol. vi. 
pp. 318-323, and Annales de Vi^cole des Sciences 
Politiques, 15tb November 1896. E. ca. 

SAY, Louis Auguste (1774-1840), a brother 
of J. B. Say, and founder of two great sugar 
refineries at Nantes and Paris. 

He wrote several -works on economics : Con- 
sidh'ations^ sur Vindustrie et la legislation 
(1822) ; jSiitdes sur la ricliesse des Nations et 
Rif utaiion des principales erreiirs en J^conomie 
Politique (1836) ; Principales causes de la richesse 
des peuples et des particuUers (1818) ; Traite 
elementaire de la richesse individuelle et de la 
richesse publigue (1827). 

A severe and uncompromising critic, he insists 
on the necessity, “if one wants to he clear and 
well understood, to call each thing by its name,” 
and inveighs against the looseness and flnctuation 
of the terminology of Adam Smith and Bicardo. 
He also accuses the former of exclusively prizing 
things “after the fashion of merchants ” who only 
care about the price at whicli an article can he 
sold. “His book contains highly interesting parts 
and a great deal of valuable information, but 
his theory of value has done much harm to the 
progress of theory.” Louis Say considers his 
brother’s book as “having above all previous 
works presented in the best way the greatest 
number of useful truths ” ; still he reproaches 
him with having too often forgotten the leading 
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principle “ that there can he no production of 
wealth without a creation or increase of ntility.” 
He steadily and repeatedly states that “ a thing 
is only wealth in proportion to its degree of 
utility ’’ ; the question of its value in exchange is 
quite a secondary matter. 

[See Bonar, Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus, p. 211 
and note.] e. ca. 

SCACCIA, SiGiSMONDE (I7tli century), a 
Roman juiist. His classical treatise on com- 
mercial law contains points of importance to 
economists ; among these is an explanation of 
the then preyailing ideas on value and price, 
Avhich, according to Canon Law (g.v,), were 
not to be determined by the contracting parties 
but by rules fixed by law in order to maintain 
the JusTUM Peetium and to establish objec- 
tive justice in a contract. Hence, it was the 
monarch who fixed the price ; failing this, 
Scaccia considered a fair price to be the one 
for which similar things can generally be obtained, 
and it may be high, medium, or low according 
to circumstances. 

Scaccia also gives a clear and accurate de- 
scription of the manner in which exchanges 
were effected at that period. 

On the subject of loans, though he still 
adheres to canonical law, he endeavours to 
reconcile them to the movement of thought in 
his time, to diminish their severity, and to 
encourage comparatively liberal ideas, Scaccia, 
as well as other authors of his day, feels the 
necessity of justifying certain credit operations 
of undoubted economic utility, and of modify- 
ing the theory of the illegality of usury so as 
to meet the requirements of trade. 

Thus, without denying that doctrine, he 
justified certain contracts whose usefulness was 
patent (see Dey Exchange). 

Tractatus de commerciis et cantbio, Rome, 1619. 

[See Cossa, An Introduction to the Shidy of 
Political Economy^ London, Macmillan, 1893. — 
Supino, La scierim economica in Italia^ etc.^ Turin, 
Loescher, 1888. — Gobbi, L’ economia polUica negli 
SGrittori ItaUanii e^c., Milan, Hoepdi, 1889.] 

u. R. 

SCAET. See Sceatta. 

SCARUFFI, Gaspaeo (1519-1584). Born 
at Reggio Emilia, of an ancient family of 
bankers, was a merchant and banker. He was 
assayer of the mint at Reggio in 1552, which 
work he carried on for some time. Later on, 
he held other public and civil appointments, at 
the same time carrying on his banking business. 

Between 1575 and 1579 he compiled his 
book on money, published in 1582, which gave 
him an important place in the history of 
economic science. Scaruffi entitled his work 
Aliiinonfo. a strange name derived from the 
Greek, signifying trm lu/Jit,. and taken from 
his desire to spread true light .on The subject., of 
money. 

Scariiifih work is a theoretic treatise,, on 
money ; it does not contain any systematic 


statement ; it is a practical treatise written 
with the object of formulating suggestions 
intended to improve the monetary system, then 
in a state of gi’eat confusion, owing to altera- 
tions in the money, a multiplicity of coins, bad 
coinage, and abuses of every description. 

The author’s suggestions are bold, especialy 
for those times ; and on the whole, his general 
ideas on money are accurate and clear. 

Scaruffi distinguishes the two principal uses 
of money — a measure of value and a generil 
means of exchange. He is of opinion that tie 
value of money should be independent of the 
will of the monarch, who, he says, only con- 
firms it, and that the coming money should no: 
be a source of income to the state, but merely 
a service to the public. 

Scaruffi, in order to get the monetary circuls- 
tion of his day, then in a condition of great con- 
fusion, into order, proposes the adoption of bi- 
metallism with a fixed ratio of 1 to 12. Owing 
to the scarcity of metals at that period, and the 
large number of coins of both metals then in 
use, bi-metallism became a necessity, and mono- 
metallism practically inconceivable, and the 
ratio of 1 to 12, proposed by Scaruffi, corre- 
sponded very fairly with the real one of the day. 
At this point it is necessary to note the error 
into which Scaruffi fell in determining this rela- 
tion. He believed it to be natural and invari- 
able, attributing the variations which had 
taken place to the confusion in the monetary 
systems, and not to the natural and variable 
causes which influence the value of gold and 
silver. 

Scaruffi made many practical suggestions for 
the adjustment of the circulation, proposing the 
adoption of a monetary unit, the imperial lira, 
which was to he used as a current coin as well 
as a money of account. He further made sug- 
gestions on the name, weight, and manner of 
coining money to prevent its alteration, and 
discussed the organisation of mints, maintaining 
that the expenses of coinage should not be 
deducted from the coins by attributing to them 
a higher value than their intrinsic value,- — 
this in his day was a source of serious incon- 
venience. All these suggestions of Soaruffi’s 
led up to another proposal of his, showing a 
breadth of ideas and a high-mindedness far 
superior to his times, namely, the establish- 
ment of a universal mint, the adoption of one 
imiform coinage throughout Europe, based on 
hi -metallism, with the same shape, weight, 
and name in every country, '‘as if the world 
were one city and one monarchy,” to quote 
Scaruffi’s own words. He acutely observes that, 
with this monetary union, the less valued 
metal could not go out of circulation because it 
. could not be sent profitably to other countries. 

This proposal of Scaruffi’s is indeed sur- 
prising and wonderful for its depth and bold- 
ness, and for the scientific arguments with 
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whicli lie illustrates it, considering the political 
and monetary conditions of the times, the great 
niimher of small states, all clinging to their 
vast number of different coins. 

Scariiffi’s works are commented on by a 
fellow - citizen and contemporary, Bernardino 
Pratisuoli, and they are reprinted in the Custodi 
collection (Scriitori Classici Xtaliani, Parte 
Antiea, tomo ii., Milano, 1804.) 

V Aliiinonfo di M, Gasparo Scaruffi, Reggiano, 
per fare ragione et concordanm X oro e d' argento 
die servird in universale, etc., Pi-eggio Emilia, 
1582. 

[See Bernardino Pratisuoli, Considerazioni j 
sopra V Aliiinonfo del Signor G. Scarufi, Reggio, 
1604 (reprinted in the collection of Argelati, 
Milan, 1752). — Andrea Balletti, Gasparo Scaruffi 
e la cpiestione monetaria ml secolo XVI., Modena, 
Vincenzi, 1882. — Cossa, An Introduction to the 
Study of Political Economy, London, Macmillan, 
1893. — Snpino, La scienza economica in Itcdia, 
etc., Turin, Loescher, 1888. — Gobbi, Lleconomm 
politica negli scrittori Italiani, etc., Milan, 
Hoepli, 1889. — Graziani, Le idee economiche, etc., 
Modena, 1893]. XJ.B. 

SCEATTA. (ScEAT, sceatt, scaet, pi. 
SCEATTAS. The word denotes a part, division, 
or tribute, as well as a coin.) The most 
ancient of Anglo-Saxon coins. They are men- 
tioned in the laws of J5thelbert, king of Kent. 
A.D. 565-616 (Wilkins, Leges Anglo- Sax., p. 6), 
The types are numerous and rude, the earlier 
being less debased in art than later specimens ; 
they often include Christian emblems. The 
earlier legends are sometimes Runic, sometimes 
unintelligible imitations of those on Roman 
coins. Weight from to 20 grains of silver, 
but the average is 17. In the laws of .Sthel- 
stan (Wilkins, p. 64), 30,000 sceattas are said 
to be equal to 120 pounds ; but difficulties arise 
on this point, and nothing reliable can be stated 
as to their current value. Gold sceattas are 
sometimes found. These average 19*9 grains, 
like the Merovingian trientes, but one of the 
British Museum specimens is of the same type 
as a silver (Hawkins, No. 554) in the 

same collection. 

[Ending, Annals of Coinage, i. 108.— Hawkins, 
Silver Coins of England, ed. Kenyon, p. 24. — 
R. L. Kenyon, Gold Coins of England. — Proceed- 
ings of Soe. of Antig., xiv. (2nd series), p. 313.] 

R. H. 

SCHILLING or Skilling. The German, 
Dutch, or Scandinavian name for a silver coin, 
generally of about the same value as an English 
shilling. 

The recent decimalisation of currency, how- 
ever, in the countries wdiere this ancient coin 
cii'culated, has involved the removal of the 
schilling, both as a coin and a money of 
account, from the currency systems now, 
legally in force. As- a denomination of account 
in common use it nevertheless survives in much 


the same way as the Guinea {q.v.) does in 
England. 


The followmg is a list of various schillings 
formerly current, showing at the same time the 
modern currency of the countries enumerated : 


Sweden and Norway — 

Modern currency. 


4 stivers =1 skilling \ 

48 skillin2S = l daler / 

100 ore=:l kroner 

Denvabk— 


16 skillmg=l mark [daler 1 

6 marks or 96 skilling =1 j 

100 6re=l kroner 

Holland — 


5 cents = 1 stiver 1 

6 stiver =1 Flemish schilling j 

100 cents = 1 florin 
or gulden 

Hamburg and Lubeck— 

12 pfennige=l schilling 1 

16 schilling = 1 mark / 

100 pfennigs =1 

mark 


P. E. A. 


SCHLETTWEIN, Johann August (1731- 
1802), regarded as the chief of the Physio- 
crats in Germany, wms born at AVeimar, 
studied Cameralistic Science at Jena, where, 
from 1756 onward, he published his first 'writ- 
ings on cameralistic and philosophic subjects. 
In 1763 he was invited to enter the service 
of Margi'ave Karl Friedrich of Baden. 
Besides his official duties in Karlsruhe, he 
lectured on cameral science and, in 1765, 
founded an economic society to interest a wider 
circle in reform. Schlettwein, however, was not 
a physiocrat any more than w’as the Margi'ave, 
at whose court, a few years before, the Scotch 
refugee and mercantilist James Steuart had 
stayed long as a guest and had worked at his 
Inquiry. The state archives at Karlsruhe show 
that Schlettw-ein at that time was still a strong 
Cameralist. 

Probably the margrave and the professor Tvere 
converted simultaneously to Quesnay’s teaching 
by ' the Sph^mi^rides Du Citoyen, published 
from 1767 by Baudeau, and later by Du Pont. 
In 1769 distress was felt in the 'village of 
Dietlingen near Durlach. It w'as resolved to 
counteract it by the measures recommended by 
the physiocrats. Schlett'wein was entrusted 
'with the execution of the reforms, which were 
started in 1770 'with the assistance of some 
ladies of rank, among whom was Schlettwein’s 
future wife Eraulein. von Gersau. The earliest 
description of the measures taken was given by 
Schlettwein in his book Les moyens d’arreter 
la TJiisere publiquc et d'acquitter les dettcs des 
fltats, 1772. It W'as wTitten, or rather finished, 
the year before in Paris, 'wffiither the Margrave 
had gone in company with Schlettwein, to confer 
personally with the leaders of the physiocratic 
school, especially wdth Mieabeau. Already at 
that time an estrangement seemed to have 
arisen between the Margrave and Schlettwein, 
which caused the latter to resign his office in 
October 1773 and to go to AGenna. His hope 
of finding a place in the imperial administration 
was not realised, and after a year’s absence he 
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returned to Karlsriiliej wliere he tried in vain 
to he appointed again. At this time (1775) 
his marriage took place. In the autumn of 
1776 he settled mth his friend and co-physio- 
crat, Isaac IsELiN (q.v.), editor of the JSpJievieri- 
den der MeriscJiJieit, at Basle, where he received 
permission to give lectures at the university. 
In 1777 F. K. von Moser, minister of state at 
Hesse - Darmstadt, offered him a professorship 
ill the newly founded Oekonomische Fakultdt at 
the university of Giessen. 

As early as 1772 he had iiuhlished his work on the 
physiocratic system, under the title Die vjichtigste 
A%gelegenJieit fur das ganze Piiblikum ; oder die 
natiirliche Ordnung in der Politik uherhauqpU 
hesonders aher die allgemeine Freilieit im Handel 
nnd Wmidel^ etc, 2 vols. He now wrote the 
second of his principal works : Grundveste der 
StaMen oder die p>oUtisclie OekonoiniCy 1778, 
Y7hich he made the basis of his lectures. He then 
edited one of the many periodicals devoted to 
physiocratic ideas : ArcMv fur den M^^nschen und 
Burger in alien Verhdltnissen, 6 vols. of which 
appeared between 1780 and the end of 1784. 
Certain views in it gave offence to his colleagues 
at the university and aL<;o at the Hessian Court, 
and in order to avoid difficulties he resigned his 
professorship in 1785 and withdrew to the estate 
at Beseritz in Mecklenburg which his wife had in- 
herited. Here he continued his periodical under 
the title Neues Archiv fur den Menschen und 
Burger^ from 1785-1788 in 5 vols. In the 3rd vol. 
he began a copious history of his experiments on 
physiocratic principles undertaken in Baden : 
Vollstdndige und heurkunidete Nachricht von der 
im Jahre 1770 geschekenen Binf uhrung des Physio- 
kratischen Staatsioirthschaf tssy stems in dem Baden- 
DurlacF schen Orte Dietlingen, und von den 
Wirk'migen dieser politisch - dkonomischen B.e- 
formationen. The treatise was not fini.shed, as 
the periodical was definitely given np in 1785. 
In Beseritz, Sclilettwein abolished serfdom, on 
which account he was at strife with his neigh- 
bourhood ; lie separated from Ms wife and 
emigrated to Greifswald, where he is said to have 
lectured at the university as Privat-docent. His 
daughter was the mother of Eodbebtus. 

Schlettw'ein may be described as the most 
zealous, Imt also as the most one-sided physiocrat. 
He resembles in some ways the Marquis Mira- 
BBAU, whose rhetorical pathos he shared as well 
as his wilfulness in matters of doctrine. If 
Quesnat had described an “ordre positif” 
besides the “ordre naturel,’’ of which the latter 
should have an absolute, and the other, because 
referring to practice, a relative character, this dis- 
tinction entirely disappeared with Schlettwein. 

Like Mirabeau he held most rigidly the dogma 
that the “ evidences ’b of ■ natural order must 
instantly and without restriction be brought into, 
practice. Wlieii his early friend, Schlosser, to 
whose district the villages Theningen and Bah- 
linger belonged, where the introduction of the 
physiocratic regime was introduced, wrote, that 
with the introduction of the new freedom, the 
abolition of the gilds might be gradually pro- 
:':ceeded. with, Schlettwein answered,:, ‘*No. , If 


there is anything injurious to human society, sloth- 
ful hesitation to remove it is not becoming in a 
wise and good man: only children would act thus.” 
A violent doctrinaire, he w^as an extreme champion 
in the literary dispute which arose in Germany 
tow'ards the end of the 18th century over the 
merits and demerits of the physiocratic system 
(see Germait School of Political Economy). 

[R. Zuckerkandl, article in the Deutschen 
Biographie^ vol. 31. — A. Emminghans, “Karl 
Friedrich von Badens physiokratische Verbin- 
dungen, Bestrebungen und Versuche, ein Beitrag 
ziir Geschichte des Physiokratismns, ” Jalirhucher 
fur HationalokonomiBi xix., 1872 ; “Ein deutscher 
Physiokrat,” in the periodical Im neuen Reich^ 
1873. — K. Knies, Qarl Friedrich von Badens 
IriefLicher Verkehr mit Mirabeau und Du Pont, 

1893. — A. Oncken, “Zur Geschichte der Pliysio- 
kratie,” in Schmoller’s Jalirb. fur Gesetzgebung, 

1894. — Schmidt, article in the Handbuch derStaats- 

wissenschaften, vol. v.] a. o. 

SCHLOZER, August Luuwig von (1735- 
1809), Tvas born at Jagstadt, studied history, 
medicine, and oriental literature at Wittenberg, 
Gottingen, and Upsala, became in 1761 private 
secretary of the Russian historiographer Muller 
at St. Petersburg, and in 1764 professor of 
history in the Petersburg academy. In 1769 
he quitted the Russian service, and accepted 
an invitation to fill the chair of philosophy at 
Gottingen. On Aohenwall’s death, in 1772, 
he succeeded him as professor of polities, 
European history, and statistics, became a 
Hanoverian Hofrath in 1782, and was ennobled 
by the emperor Alexander in 1804. 

Schlozer is classed among the “ liberal eclectics ” 
of his century. His principal strength lay in the 
combination of history with political philosophy. 
He preached the doctriue, now universally ac- 
cepted, that history has to deal with something 
more than military or diplomatic transactions 
“after the manner of the Anno -Domini men,” 
and should present a view of the whole life of a 
people, and, in particular, of its economic condi- 
tions at different epochs, and of the economic conse- 
quences of political acts. This idea he expressed 
epigrammatically by saying that he thought a 
history of tobacco as interesting as that of Tamer- 
lane or of the ancient Assyrians, if the importance 
of events were measured by their influence on world- 
changes, and that the introduction of tea, coffee, and 
sugar had wrought as considerable effects in Europe 
as the invincible Armada or the war of the Spanish 
succession. But he wanted the highest historic 
capacity — the power of entering into the spirit 
of different times and stages of culture. As an 
economist, he is mercantilist in his general view's, 
following in the track of Sonnenfels ; like him. 
he exhibits partial leanings towards free trade, and 
does not entertain the exaggerated estimate of the 
importance of a large population which was one of 
the reigning prejudices of his period. In statistics 
he was the most remarkable of Achenwall’s dis- 
ciples, and the principal representative of the 
Gottingen school in that department. He re- 
prded statistics as a part of politics, to which 
it Avas related as the knowledge of the human 
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body to therapeutics. He defined history as 
statistics in motion, statistics as history at rest. 
There is yet another character, in which he is speci- 
ally memorable as the “ founder of publicity ” in 
Germany. As editor of the periodical publications 
entitled Staatsanzeigeyi and Brief wechsel^ he exer- 
cised a great, and sometimes a formidable, influ- 
ence — exposing abuses in public life, and contending 
against tyranny and repression of opinion, especially 
in the petty principalities, where medifeval institu- 
tions, restrictions on the press, and arbitrary 
interferences with personal liberty still prevailed. 
He is said by his criticisms to have led even powerful 
sovereigns like Maria Theresa and Joseph II. to 
carry out some of the reforms with which their 
names are associated. 

[Frensdorff in AUg. Deutsche Biogr . — Lippert 
in Ectndiu, der Staatsmssenschaften . — Roscher in 
Gesch. der N. 0., p. 582]. j. k. i. 

SCHMALZ, Theodor Anton Heinrich 
(1760-1831), born at Hanover, studied theology 
and philology at Gottingen from 1777 to 1780, 
and, returning to that university in 1783, de- 
voted himself to jurisprudence. He became pro- 
fessor of law at Rinteln in 1788 ; and was called 
to fill the corresponding chair at Konigsberg in 
1789. He was axipointed assessor in the East 
Prussian war-and-domains chamber in 1793, and 
in 1801 was made chancellor and director of the 
university. He was transferred to Halle in the 
same capacities in 1803 ; and when that city 
became incorporated in the kingdom of West- 
jihalia, he resigned his functions, and went to 
Frederick William III. at Memel, to represent 
to him the propriety of removing the university 
of Halle to Berlin. The king preferred the plan 
of a new foundation for his cax)ital, but mean- 
time employed Schmalz as a lecturer in Berlin, 
and conferred on him high judicial office ; when 
the university of Berlin was established in 1810, 
he made him its first rector, as well as ordinarius 
of the faculty of law. Schmalz died at Berlin. 
He was brother-in-law of Scharnhorst, the 
military re- organiser of Prussia. In political 
opinions he was an absolutist ; he opposed the 
creation of representative institutions, and 
rejected the princixfie of the separation of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers. In 
1815, by a pamphlet on political societies, 
directed against the Tugendbimd and later 
bodies of a similar kind, he sounded the note 
of reaction against the men who had taken the 
lead in the war of liberation, and, in particular, 
against H. F. K. vom Stein. This tract 
produced a gi’eat sensation, and was answered 
by Mebuhr, Schleiermacher, and others. The 
king of Prussia after a time forbade the con- 
tinuation of the controversy. 

In economics, Schmalz has been called “ the last 
of the physiocrats. ” Though he criticised Adam 
Smith severely, he was opposed-to protective duties. 
He compared Coibertisin to the Ptolemaic, physio- 
cracy to the Copernicau system of the world, Smith 
being the Tycho Brahe holding an intermediate 
position between the two. The doctrines of 


Quesuay, he was convinced, would ere long every- 
where triumph. He is a graceful and versatile, 
rather than a profound, writer. Most of his 
publications related to law, in which he builds ou 
the doctrine of the Jus NATUEiE. Of his economic, 
or partly economic, waitings may be mentioned a 
commentary on the Prussian emancipating edict 
of 9th October 1807; Eandbuch der Staatsicissen- 
schaft, 1808 ; and Stmtsivirthschaftslelire in 
Briefenan evnenteutsehen Erbjgrinzen^ 1818 (trans- 
lated into French by Jouffroy). 

[Landsberg in Allg. Deutsche Biogr . — Schmidt 
ill Handio. der Staatswissenschaften. — Roscher, 
Gesch. der Ak 0., p. 498]. J. K. l. 

SCHMEITZEL, Martin (1679-1747), was 
originally professor of history, geograpffiy, and 
]3hilosophy in the university of Jena, and after 
1731 of history and political la-w in Halle. 
He used the Avord statistics much earlier than 
his pupil Achenavall (q.v.), Avho is sometimes 
credited Avith having coined it. Thus, in 1725, 
he advertised in Jena his Collegium Btatisticiwi, 
Avhere he intended to lecture on the state of 
the nations of Europe. In fact, the adjective 
statisticus seems to have appeared for the first 
time in 1672 in the title of Helenus Politanus’s 
MicTocos;pium Statisticum. By a happy stroke 
Schmeitzel introduced it in the official vocabu- 
lary of universities, and thus launched it into 
scientific circulation, but he did not employ it 
in the title of his Einleitung mr Staatsicmen- 
sehaft, Halle, 1732. AeheiiAA'all, hoAvever, fol- 
loAved to a great extent, in his teaching, the 
lines adopted by his master. 

[Article Schmeitzel in Conrad’s Kdudbuch der 
Staatswissenscho/ten, vol. a% p. 582.— Roscher, 
Gesch. der Nat. Oekonaniik in Deutschland, p. 
466, note 1, and Allgesmine Deidsche Biogragjhie]. 

E. ca. 

SCHMIDT, Caspar. This Avriter AA^as best 
known as Stirnbe, Max {q.u.). 

SCHC)H, Heinrich Theodor von (1773- 
1856), His father, AAffio Avas a pupil and 
friend of Kant, sent him to study juris- 
prudence and politics at the university of 
Konigsberg, Avhere he came much under the 
influence of the philosopher. In economics 
Kraus Avas his teacher; ‘‘he mastered me 
entirely,” says Schon himself; “I follow’ed 
him wdthout reserve.” And, as Kraus Avas 
a thorough -going disciple of Adam Smith, 
he imbued his pupil Avith the doctrines of 
the Wealth of FatioTis, and, in particular, 
with free -trade ideas, which profoundly 
affected his public action in his maturer 
years. In 1793 he became Referendarius 
under Yon Schrotter, ober-president of East 
Prussia. In 1796-98, by desire of his official 
chief, he travelled in Germany and England, 
keenly observing, as his diaiy shoAvSj the 
social condition and character of the popu- 
lations. He was an ardent admirer of the 
institutions and people of England; he said 
in after-life, ‘‘through England I first became 
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His great weakness was vanity, and in !iis 
later years, tliiiiking his services not to have I 

been duly recognised, he looked with suspicion ^ 

as well as envy on his eminent contemporaries, 1 

and in particular sought to belittle Stein, for 
whom, when actively engaged at his side, he 
had expressed the warmest admiration. He 
retired from office in 1S42. 


a statesman.” In 1800 he was attached to 
the general directory at Berlin, and became 
prominent after the Prussian catastrophe of 
1806. He had a considerable share in the 
Stein-Hardenberg legislation, though, as Pro- 
fessor Seeley and others have shown, not so 
large a share as in later years he claimed. 
He Avas a member of the Immediate commis- 
sion appointed under Hardenherg’s ministry, 
which prepared the reforms of 1807, and he 
drew up the report of 17th August of that 
year, in which is embodied the substance of 
the emancipating edict. But to the contents 
of this report Stagemann, Altenstein, and prob- 
ably Hardenberg himself, contributed quite 
as much as Schon. When the edict was being 
framed, he desired to push the principles 
of free-trade to an extreme, proposing that the 
lord should be at liberty to dispose of his land 
at will, unrestrained by the hitherto existing 
prohibition of the diminution of the number of 
peasant holdings. But Stein wisely introduced 
provisions to protect the small tenants, which 
prevented the absorption of their farms, and 
softened the transition to the neAv system. 
When Stein finally retired, Schon was put 
forward by the patriotic party as candidate 
for the office of finance minister ; hut the 
king by Hardenberg’s advice preferred Alten- 
stein, and Schon was placed at the head of 
the department of trade and manufactures. 
Stein's political testament was written by 
Schon, though of course the substance of it 
is not his. When Hardenberg came into 
office as chancellor, he had in contemplation 
bold financial projects, which, however, were 
disapproved by Schon and Niebuhr and also 
ill some degree by Stein, Avhom Hardenberg 
acknowledged to be his master in finance ; 
hence these projects were only partially carried 
out. In their modified form they included, 
besides other things, forced loans on the 
domains and on Protestant and Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical property, with the 
announcement of a future sale of the domains 
and disendowment of both churches and of 
the Order of St. John. Schon was made 
president of Lithuania in 1809. He was 
sincerely patriotic in sentiment during the 
war of liberation, though in some cases he 
impeded the national movement through ex- 
aggerated caution and a pedantic legality. 
He was appointed president of East Prussia 
in 1816, and in 1824 wvas placed at the 
head of the united provinces of East and 
West Prussia. . . In^ these .governments ’ he 
showed great ability, exercising an en- 
lightened despotism, and holding himself 
very independent of the ministry at Berlin ; 
he improved the means of communication, 
extended public instruction, and promoted 
the progress of agriculture. Strange to say, 
he opposed the foundation of the Zollverein. 


Though Schon was too abstract and ahsoluto in 
his economics, his official reports and other state 
papers prepared or matured many important 
measures. The collection entitled den 

Papieren Schons (4 vols. 1875-76) contains much 
autobiographical matter, which, with due de- 
duction for his exaggerated estimate of his own 
work, is very instructive, especially for the 
critical period of the Prussian revival. 

[Pertz’s and Prof. Seeley’s Lives of Stein. — 
Ranke’s Memoifs of Hardenberg. — Maurenbrecher 
in AUg. JDeictsche Biogr. — Roscher, Gescli. der 
N. 0., p. 712]. J. K. I. 

SCHRODER, Wilhelm PpcEiheee, yoh (d. 
1689) was, after J. J. Bechee and P. W. von 
Hokneck, the third of the eminent cameralists 
(see Cameealistio Science) who flourished 
during the reign of the emperor Leopold I. 
(see Geeman School oe Political Economy). 
Like Ms two colleagues, he was by descent 
neither Austrian nor Roman Catholic. The 
year of his birth is unknown. As son of the 
chancellor of the Duke Ernest of Gotha, he 
appears to have been for a time in the service 
of the duke. He was also a zealous alchemist. 
In the last capacity he passed (1663), soon 
after his father’s death, into the employ of 
Charles IL of England, in whose laboratory in 
London he, according to his tract, TJnterricht 
vom Goldnmclun^ was occupied many years. 
In 1670 he presented to the king, as a new 
discovery, a drinking vessel of red glass which 
he had prepared. He Avas also for some time 
in Holland. In 1674 he entered the Austrian 
serffice, Avith which his becoming a Roman 
Catholic was connected. Slore on this point 
is unknown. At first Schroder had been ap- 
pointed to the chamber at Oedenburg ; he then 
became Becher’s successor as director of the 
Kunst wnd ManufaJchirhcms Avhich had been 
established at the Tabor, near Yieniia. But 
Schroder was destined to have as little good 
fortune in this as his predecessor. In 1633 the 
house which was to have been a training school 
of arts and manufactures Avas burnt at the siege 
of Vienna by the Turks. The attempt to recall 
this institution again to life in 1635 failed. 

In 1636 Schroder Avas offered an administra- 
tive place in Hungary. He completed in the 
same year his celebrated work dedicated to the 
emperor, FursUiche Schatz- und Renthammer. 
Later on some of his earlier treatises were added 
as supplements, the DisQuisitio Politica torn 
absoluten FilrstenrecMi the imsdise Nothmndiger 
Unterricht to-m Goldmachen, and the Disseriatio 
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de Ministrissimo mm Oher-Staatsbedienten. The I 
publication of his Oesterreichs entdecHe Wunden, 
which he was preparing, was prevented by his 
sudden death in 1689. 

In his caineralistic views Schroder was in accord- 
ance with Becheu and Horneck. He also made 
use of the works of foreign authors, as of Mun’s 
England's Treasure hy Foreign Trade, and of 
P. de la Court’s Het Interest van Holland. 

Roscher has rightly blamed him for not men- 
tioning his indebtedness to Mun’s work. But 
Eoscher goes too far in placing Schroder among 
the rigid mercantilists in the sense of confusing 
money and wealth. Schroder held that it is “not 
the import and export of money, but the equili- 
brium of the different trades which causes the 
v/ealth or poverty of a country.” He even ap- 
proaches the opinion that coin can be dispensed 
with, and replaced by a bank-note issued from 
a UmdesfurstUche Wechselhank, under the im- 
mediate authority of the prince. As the chief 
authority over the exchange operations of the 
country, the prince could dispose of the whole of 
the capital of his subjects, for whose business 
he provided the circulating medium. He would 
thus become the “belly” from which all the 
members of the body, that is, of the state and 
nation, derived their nourishment. Of the three 
productive classes of ohe people, the peasants, 
the mechanics, and the merchants, the merchants 
were regarded as the “hands and feet of the state,” 
because external movement results from them. 
On the other hand, he suggests that they should 
not be chosen as advisers for the economic welfare 
of a country, as they are more “ cives orbis quam 
urbis,” whence it must be regarded as an “axiom 
that a merchant thinks of his own advantage and 
not of the prosperity of the state.” To discover 
what is of service to a country, Schroder recom- 
mends the preparation of a general inventory of 
home manufactures after the pattern of one that 
had been prepared under the direction of his 
former master, Duke Ernest of Gotha. By draw- 
ing up tables of the imports and exports of a 
country, it was certainly possible from such an 
inventory for a statesman to form an accurate idea 
of the condition of home products and what was 
needed for their improvement. He characterised 
this, which he called the ^^spectacles of the state,” 
as the “strongest pillar of a state,” as the “great 
arcanum status ” by which ‘ ‘ the whole system of 
government, both theory and practice, may be 
mechanically managed.” Schroder was amongst 
the earliest of the German cameralists who dis- 
tinctly supported the balance -of- trade theory 
which he had derived from Mun. “ Free trade ” 
(see Free Trade, Early History or) was re- 
garded by him as “the principal and the best 
means whereby a country may become rich.” 
But assistance must be given by a suitable system 
of duties, as through duties “the whole clock- 
work of commerce and manufacture can be set 
to go fast or slow.” The principal rule of the 
policy of the government must he that “nobody 
be allowed to \vear any tiling not produced in the 
country.” Schroder emphatically declared him- 
self in favour of the absolute sovereignty of princes. 
Every restriction of the rights of the sovereign was 


opposed to God’s law, and was not binding for 
princes. 

[Eoscher, Gescliichte der Nationalokonornih in 
Leutschland, 1874. — “ Oesterreichische Xationai- 
dkonomik unter Leopold I.,” in Hildebrand’s 
Jahrb. /. Nat. Oeh. und Statistik. — G. MarcLet. 
Studien uberdieEntunckelung der Yerwaltungslehre 
von der zweiten Hdlfte des 17. Us zmii Ende d.er 
IS, Jalirlmnderts, 1885. — A. T. Hatschek, Eos 
Manufakturliaus auf derm Tabor in Wien, 1SS6. — 
Allgemeine deutsche BiograyUiie, art. “Schroder.”] 

SCHULZE-DELmSCH, Franz HEii^rANN 
(1808-1883), was born at Delitzsch in Prussian 
Saxony. His family name was Schulze siinxdy, 
but he took the suffix Delitzsch, or others 
gave it to him, when he became a member 
of the national assembly, to distinguish him 
from other Schulzes, and the addition con- 
tinued to be used after his connection with 
the locality had ceased. He studied juris- 
prudence at Leipzig and Halle, 1826-29, and 
afterwards filled several judicial posts. In 

1848 he was elected to the national assembly 
as representative of his native place, and in 

1849 was a member of the second chamber. 
He was one of those who in that year were 
put on their trial for refusing to pay taxes, 
and conducted his own defence and that of 
the other accused persons with brilliant ability 
and success. At a later period he was a 
member of the Prussian landtag and the 
imperial diet. In 1851 he resigned his 
official position under the government in 
consequence of a conflict with the minister 
of justice. He was the originator of the 
co-operative movement in Germany, and in 
the creation, guidance, and extension of these 
associations he labom’ed with voice and pen 
to the end of his life with unwearied assiduity. 
His self-sacrifice in this cause impoverished 
him, and his friends and admirers in 1863 
presented to him a gift of £7500, of which, 
however, he accepted only a small part for 
himself, devoting the rest to an institution 
for the furtherance of liis social plans. 

It is as a sagacious and energetic practical 
worker that Schulze-Delitzsch is memorable. As a 
theoretic economist he has no claim to dis- 
tinction. He borrowed his fundamental prin- 
ciples in the main from Bastiat. He was an 
advocate of free-trade and unlimited competition, 
and maintained the policy of self-help as against 
state-help. He was thoroughly acquainted with 
the condition and wants of the small producers 
and traders, and it is possible that his schemes 
were better adapted to their needs than to those 
of the proletariate. Lassalle assailed him with 
gross abuse, on the ground that his programme of 
self-help was of no value for those who could not 
help themselves, and only tended to lead the 
working classes into wrong paths. Lassalle’s 
culture and dialectic skill gave him the advTmtage 
in the controversy, but the violence of his attack 
was unjustifiable. Whatever we may think of 
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co-opei*atioii as a solution of the labour problem. ] 
we cannot deny to Sclmlze-Delitzsch the praise of | 
having wrought out a useful partial reform, and 
of having exhibited remarkable courage, persever- 
ance, moderation, and good sense in the disin- 
terested pursuit of a social end. In 18S1 he 
was able to announce the existence in Germany 
of 3481 co-operative associations of consumption 
( ConsuimeTeine) or credit ( Voi'scliussvereine), The 
latter, under the name of People’s Banks, form a 
special feature of Delitzsch’s scheme. Something 
of the same kind was originated for the rural 
po]>ulation by Kaifpeisen, but both reformers 
seem to have devised their respective foundations 
independently of each other. 

There is a German biography of Schnlze- 
Belitzsch by A. Bernstein, 1879, and an Esquisse 
biogTCtphique hy B. Rarnpal, 1874. 

Of his very numerous publications, which had 
usually an immediate object, and therefore only 
a temporary interest, the following may he 
mentioned: Kaqntel zic einem deutschen Arheiter- 
Katechismus^ 1863 ; Soziale E.ecMe und PJlichten, 
1867, and Die Entwickelung des Genossenschafts- 
loesen in Deutschlcind, 1870. 

[Bheberg in Allg. Deutsche Biogr. — Schmidt 
in Ilandio. der Staatsunssenschaften. — Roscher, 
Gesch, der N. 0., p. 1016]. j. k. i. 

SCIALOJA, Antonio (1817-1877), was 
bom at San Giovanni a teduccio (Naples). 
As a youth he studied at Naples the waitings 
of the older Italian economists as well as the 
more rnodern Italian and foreign economists. 
At twenty-two, in the year 1840, he published 
his Erincipii di economia sodale. This work 
had a great success in Italy and elsewhere, 
went through many editions, and w^as trans- 
lated into French (1843). In 1846, Scialoja 
was summoned to Turin to occiixjy the chair 
of political economy, then established there. 
After two years lie resigned this post and be- 
came minister of Ferdinand 11. , king of Naples, 
■when the latter for a short time pretended to 
]30se as a reformer and a liberal. After this, 
Scialoja was imprisoned by the reactionary 
Neapolitan government and condemned to a 
long term of imprisonment ; this sentence was 
commuted into exile in 1852. After three 
years’ imprisonment, Scialoja took refuge in 
Piedmont, wdiere he enjoyed the friendship of 
Cavouii ; then, again, lie became minister of 
finance in Naples, when Garibaldi wxas dictator 
there ; minister of finance of the kingdom of 
Italy in 1S65, and at, a very critical time he 
was obliged to establish the Qorso forzoso ; 
later on he became minister of public instruc- 
tion. Scialoja’s book, I principii di economia 
, sodale, , is, considering the ■ date when it was 
, written, a very noteworthy work; , The author 
discusses broadly the principal arguments of 
economies and finance, following in the foot- 
steps of English economists and, in their tem- 
perate blit eclectic views. , In this, as, in his 
other -works, Scialoja stoutly upheld the prin-. 
,':,:ciples ,,of liberty, at a .date ,when , Naples .was 


the stronghold of absolutism and protection. 
In the Frindpii, he asserts the importance of 
mathematics in economic researches, and recog- 
nises the expediency of using them, especially 
in the theory of value. 

His -work, Carestia e Gorerno, wwitten in the 
style of Bastiat, sparkles ivith controversial 
vivacity. Another of his works on the finances 
of the kingdom of Naples made a great stir in 
his time, through the comparison instituted 
between Sa-rdinian and Bourbon administration. 

As a minister of Italy he made a special 
study of the land tax, advocating, in opposition 
to others, the theory of ‘^consolidation.” 

He desired to establish a fixed minimum 
land tax, which he thought would become con- 
solidated and for -which an authorised rate of 
redemption would be allowed, also an individual 
tax on agricultural industries as part of the tax 
imposed upon all returns. 

Prindpa di economia sodale esposti in ordine 
ideologico, Naples, 1840. — Trattato elementare 
di economia sodale, Tiiriu, 1848. — Carestia e 
Governo, Turin, 1854. — Note e confronti dei 
bilanci del regno di Napoli e degli stdti Sardi, 
Turin, 1857. 

[See De Cesare, Carlo, La vita, i tempi e U opere 
di Antonio Scialoja, Rome, Forzani, 1879. — Cossa, 
A n Introdnction to the Study of Political Economy, 
London, 1893.] u. E. 

SCIENCE, Economic, as distinguished 
FROM Art (see supra Economic Science 
AND Economics). The distinction between 
political economy as a science and as an art 
has been discussed at length by J. S. Mill, 
Senior, F. A. Walker, Cossa, and Sidgwick. 
The last-named witer points out the causes of 
the “widespread confusion — or at least fusion 
— ” of these two standpoints, that must strike 
the student of economic literature. They must 
be sought in the conditions of social existence, 
and in the evolution of thought and language. 
In the social state, however men may discuss 
and theorise concerning the nature of social 
phenomena, the problems arising in relation to 
the most effective methods for satisfying wants 
and securing government are ever pressing for 
solution. Practical considerations, therefore, 
have been the historical prim in economic 
literature. The science of political economy 
has only in this century ceased to he ancillary 
to them. - Again, specialisation in “moral” 
philosophy or science, whether as to subject- 
matter or method, is of recent growth. The 
term “political economy” is itself an instance 
of relatively undifferentiated thought. Audit 
is but yesterday that the word “ science ” stood 
for any body of truths or reasoned thought, 
with or without a view to practice, which, in 
MilTs words, had ‘ ‘ acquired a collective de- 
nomination.” Economists may now insist 
with him that their subject, qud science, has 
nothing to do with the “do this ; avoid that” 
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of art, yet MOullooh, no less tlian Smith, 
speaks of a practical ^‘object” for tlie ‘‘science,” 
while De Laveleye so fused tlie two stand- 
i:)oints as to define political economy as ‘ ‘ tlie 
science whicli determines what laws men ought 
to adopt,” etc. Besides these more general 
causes of confusion, a special cii'cunistance in 
the history of economic thought has been 
pointed out by Professor Sidgwick. The 
principle of laissez faire for trade advocated 
by the Physioceats as the logical corol- 
lary of their optimistic philosophy — involv- 
ing their whole social standpoint — tended to 
identify the “ought to be” of subsequent 
economic doctrine with the “natural” or exist- 
ing organisation of society. Steuaet’s ‘ ‘ great 
art” of political economy melted gradually, at 
least in this country, into a view of economic 
phenomena best described by the title of 
Smith’s immortal treatise. And finally, the 
repudiation by economists of any essential 
standpoint beyond that of scientific analysis 
and prediction, has been to some extent one 
of self-defence against the attacks directed by 
ethical writers at the apparently anti-social 
“teachings” of their “dismal science.” Their 
ambiguous definitions and methods, as well as 
the Avant of scientific training in them assailants, 
led the latter to see precepts where, more or 
less, only statements of cause and effect had 
been formulated. 

With the gi’owth of lay intelligent interest 
in economic inquiries, and the improved clear- 
ness in methodological procedure in experts, 
it is neither to be feared nor desired that 
political economy should limit itself overmuch 
in range or treatment, or reserve the term 
‘ ‘ art of political economy ” for questions of 
revenue, or what the laisses faire spirit has 
termed the “interference” of a central govern- 
ment. There is no question relating to the 
satisfying of Avants under a social mechanism 
that may not be legitimately discussed from 
the economic point of vieAV, AAdiether it be by 
Avay of analytical or historical inquiry into 
economic phenomena, or of more or less absti’act 
theory pure or applied, or of social ideals in 
their economic bearing. The advantage of the 
Oerman term Lehre in the term Volkswirtschafts- 
lelire lies in this combination of lore and 
doctrine, of science and art. Thus AAdiile the 
Schonberg Sandbuch and the Jena Sandwbrter- 
huch assert that the Lelire of national economics 
as taught in Germany is a science of investiga- 
tion into social functioning, it is also insisted 
that out of these inquiries into the development 
of national life, and on its behalf, ideals are 
by “political economy” both to be extracted 
and propagated. 

[Mill, Definition and Method of Political 
Economy. — Senior, Pol. iiJco^i.jpp. l-o.—- Walker, 
Pol. Mcon.^ §§ 27-31. — Cossa, Introduziom alio 
•Shadio^etc.^ 3rd ed. ch.iv,§ 1. — SidgAvick, Principles 


of Pol. Econ.. ch. ii. — M‘Culloch, edition of Ad. 
Smith’s Wealth of IVaUons^ pp. xv. 187 ; Prin- 
ciples of Pol. Econ.^ p. S. — De Laveleye, Pol. Econ.., 
I. i. § 1. — Cairnes, Character, etc. of Pol. EconJ] 

C. A. F. 

SCIENCES, Moeal and Political. It is 
usual to group the sciences under tAvo principal 
heads, the moral and the physical. The ex- 
ternal or sensible Avorld, including the human 
frame, is the subject of the physical or natural 
sciences. The internal or invisible AAmrld 
of thought and Avill is the subject of the 
moral sciences. The moral sciences are supposed 
to imply, the natural sciences to exclude, the 
idea of freedom or self-determination. The 
natural sciences deal Avith blind force, the 
moral sciences Avith reason more or less conscious. 
Both the natural and the moral sciences assume 
a rational order in the pdienomena under 
investigation. But, so to speak, in the one 
case the rational order is imposed from Avithout, 
while in the other it is evolved from AAuthin. 
The laAV of gravitation is equally fulfilled in 
the case of an apple falling from a tree and a 
man jumping from a Avail. But the apple has 
no choice as to falling, and passes no judgment 
on the results of its fall. The man chooses 
Avhether to jump or no, and is satisfied or dis- 
satisfied with the result as may happen. As 
a mass of matter descending he is an object 
of physical science. As a thinking and Avilling 
agent he is an object of moral science. The 
physical sciences range from mathematics, the 
science of pui’e number and extension, to 
sciences dealing AAuth the most subtle and 
complex forces, such as physiology. The 
moral sciences are also many, and their bound- 
aries are even more difficult to trace Avith 
precision. The science of psychology is con- 
cerned Avith A\diat AA’e may term the natural 
history of the mind or soul, the description and 
classification of its various faculties. The 
science of logic is concerned AAuth the action of 
the speculative faculties, Avith the process of 
knowledge. It seeks to solve the problem hoAv 
man comes to knoAv. The science of ethics is 
concerned AAfith the action of the practical 
faculties, AAfitli the process of conduct. It seeks 
to explain the meaning of moral good and 
evil, of duty, conscience, and Aurtue. The 
moral sciences thus far enumerated concern 
themselves primarily Avith man as an individual. 
Butman is also a member of society. We 
cannot fully understand man as an individual 
unless Ave understand society, for society is the 
outcome of the needs and capacities of the 
individual, AAdiilst these needs and capacities 
are in tmm transformed by the action of society. 
The science of society is a gi’eat and indis- 
pensable part of morai science. For the science 
of society we have not, unfortunately, any 
appropriate name. To the Greeks it was 
knoAAm as politics. But our conception of the 
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study of society lias been so much enlarged as 
to include much that lies outside the Greek 
conception of politics, whilst the term politics 
has been so much narrowed and degraded as to 
have lost nearly all its scientihc associations. 
The term sociology, invented by A. Comte, is a 
barbarous hybrid, but it is the only term which 
has found wide acceptance of late years. 

The science of society is in fact a group of 
sciences. Thus it includes politics proper, 
the science of that highty complex form of 
society which we call the state or the common- 
wealth. What are the conditions of the rise, 
duration, and decay of the state ? What is its 
essence ? What are its possible forms 1 What 
are the possible relations between the governing 
and the subject elements in the state. These 
are some of the principal inquiries included in 
The science of politics. But before the rise of 
anything that can be called the state there 
existed more elementary forms of society based 
solely on kinship or religious ideas. These 
elementary forms of society come within the 
scope of anthropology. Even after the rise of 
the state there are numberless forms of associa- 
tion other than the strictly political one. 
Human beings combine for domestic life, for 
worship, for intellectual advancement, for 
pleasure, for the accumulation of wealth, and 
for many other objects which cannot he fully 
attained but by combination. Each of these 
modes of association has peculiarities of its own, 
and may be studied to some extent in isolation 
from the rest. As regards political economy, 
we must remember that, although the desire 
for material well-being is an individual appetite, 
the production, the distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth on any but the smallest 
scale are possible only in and through society. 
Hence political economy is a branch of the 
science of society . The epithet political, indeed, 
implies something more. The economists of 
the mercantile school (see Mercantile System) 
studied wealth primariiy as an element in the 
power of the state. Even their great adversary, 
Adam Smith, entitled his treatise the Wealth 
of H'atiom. But liis successors, obeying the 
impulse which he had given to the study of 
free individual activity, tended to regard 
wealth as the means of individual happiness. 
This tendency is best exemplified, perhaps, in 
the writings of J, S. Mill. • But, whichever 
view be preferred, it is man in society that is 
the subject of economic study. Plato and 
Aristotle were therefore right, in regarding 
economics as a branch of politics in the very 
wide sense vdiicli they gave to that term. . Men 
associate, Aristotle said, at first in order to 
secure life, and afterwards in order to secui'e 
a good life. In either case wealth is the '.indis- . 
pensable means to the end ' for' which., 
exists, and the scienee of society includes the 
".science of ’wealth. . . , F. ■ 


SCIRE FACIAS. As a general rule a judg- 
ment against a corporation cannot be executed 
against the members of the corporation. There 
are, however, certain companies (including 
companies incorporated under the Companies’ 
Clauses Consolidation Act, but not including 
companies governed by the Companies Acts), 
with respect to which judgments obtained 
against the company may, subject to certain 
conditions, be enforced against the share- 
holders. According to the former practice a 
proceeding in the nature of a new action and 
known by the name of Scire Facias” had to 
he instituted by a creditor who wished to avail 
himself of. this right; this procedure has not 
been abolished, hut as the same object may now 
he obtained by proceedings under the rules of 
the Supreme Court, order 42, rule 23, which 
are much simpler, Scire Facias” proceedings 
are no longer resorted to. 

[See Liudley, The Law of Companies, 3rd ed., 
1889, pp. 276-292.] e. s. 

SCOLA, Giovanni (18th century), Tvas the 
author of a treatise on taxation ; of this Scola dis- 
tinguishes three, — personal taxes, those imposed 
on articles of consumption, and those imposed 
on property and interest-bearing funds. He 
analyses the first two, showing the difficulty of 
imposing equitably, and dwells especially on 
the third, mainhiining it to he the greatest and 
most certain source of public revenue. He 
studied the Gatasto, especially criticising the 
method on which it was organised, and proposes 
a new system for general taxation, not only on 
land and buildings but also on manufactures 
and trades. His ideas on the basis of taxation 
are, however, somewhat vague and undefined. 

Saggio soxora UpubUiche imposte, Venice, 1787. 

[See Ricca Salerno, Storia delle dottrine' finaU" 
zierie in Italia, Rome, 1881]. u. r. 

SCOT AND LOT. To ‘^scot and lot,” or 

to be in scot and lot,” is a common phrase in 
mediaeval town records, and means to be subject 
to rates and taxes. Some writers say that 
‘•'scot” refers to taxation, while “lot” refers 
to the active duties of a burgess, above all, to 
the holding of office. This view is untenable 
as regards the middle ages ; the distinction 
made by some writers between “paying scot” 
and “bearing lot” is a modern and erroneous 
interpretation of the medisevai phrase. There 
is abundant evidence in municipal records to 
show that “to be in scot and lot” meant 
merely to j>articipate in assessments or pecuni- 
ary charges (tallages, aids, etc.). “ Scot ” and 
“scot and lot,” are often employed as 
synonyms, and both are used interchangeably 
with other words denoting money contributions 
or pecuniary burdens. 

[Fry, 071 the Phrase Scot and Lot, in the trans- 
actions of the Philological Society, 1867, pp. 167- 
197.-^Gross, Gild Merdmit, i. cli. iv.] c. Gr. 

SCOTT, William, a London “draper,” i.e.. 
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cloth merchant (see Ashley, Economic History, 
eel. 1893, p. 212), wrote An Essay of Drapery 
or the Compleate Citizen (1635), which, may be 
compared with Defoe’s Complete English Trades- 
man. Por theological point of view see the 
Ayenbite of Invjyt (a ti'ansktion from the French 
work : Ze Somme des Vices et des Vertus). 
Scott’s attempted reconciliation of his two 
axioms that ^khe end of trade should be the 
good of both parties,” and that buying cheap 
and selling dear is “a common vice,” leads to 
curious casuistry, of which we give two samples. 
“Men are not apt to take so exact notice of 
spiritual blessings . . . unless temporal bless- 
ings be added to them ; therefore, labour for 
them” (p. 115). “In some cases my citizen 
may mingle profit with honesty, and enter into 
a composition with both ; he must never turn 
his back to honesty, yet sometimes go about 
and coast it, using an extraordinary skill” 
(p. 137). J. D. R. 

SCRIP. This is the name given to the 
provisional certificates which on a new issue of 
government bonds or debentures or shares are 
handed to the subscribers and are subsequently 
exchanged against definite certificates. They 
may be issued to bearer, in which case they 
are treated as negotiable securities. 

[Palmer, Company Precede7its, :6t]i ed. p. 700.] 

E. S. 

SCROFANI, Saverio (1756-183 7) a Sicilian 
priest, originally professor of agriciiltoe at 
Venice, lived, after the destruction of the 
Venetian republic, several years in Paris, w^here 
he was chosen a member of the Institute of 
France. In 1814 he was appointed director 
of the statistical department at Naples, but on 
account of his liberal tendencies was obliged to 
resign in 1822. 

Strongly imbued with the ideas of the French 
Physiocrats {q>v.), Scrofani regarded landowners 
and agriculturists as “the only possessors of 
future wealth,” and “those who essentially com- 
pose the nation.” On this basis he maintained 
the necessity of freedom of trade in corn in par- 
ticular and of free-trade in general. His views 
are stated in his 3£e7nmda sulla liberid del 
co77imercio dei grani della Sicilia (included in 
Custodi’s Scriitori classici italiani delV ec. poL 
Parte moderna) ; in his Elogio del Gmnduca 
Pietro Leopoldo di Toscana (reprinted in Gianni’s 
Pi.aGcolta degli economisii Toscani, vol. i., Florence, 
1848) ; and in his Memo7'ie di economia politica 
(Pisa, 1826) ; in the latter he also treated on 
ancient and modern systems of taxation, and dis- 
cussed Italian manufactures. Towards the end 
of the last century a memorial in favour of free 
trade in corn, founded on facts collected in Tuscany, 
wms presented by him to the king of Naples under 
the title of Rifiessioni sogora le susdstenzei risvegli- 
ate da fatii osservati in Toscana, and printed as 
an appendix to Biffi. Tolomei’s Confronto della 
ricchezza dei paesi che godo7w lihertd nd comTnercio 
fTU77ientario (1795). An adaptation of his early 
works w-as published in French under the title of 
TCL. Ill- 


Essai sur le commerce en general des nations de 
V Europe avec un aperpi sur le commerce de la Sidle 
en pariiculier (Paris, 1802). 

[CJ, Gobbi, La concorrenza estera e gli anticlii 
economisti Italiani, pp. 268-269 (Milan, 18S4).] 

E. Ca. 

SCEOPE, G. PouLETT (1797-1876) econ- 
omist and geologist, wms originally called 
Thomson, hut took the name of his wdfe on 
marrying the heiress of the Scrope family. 
After travelling extensively, he published in 
1824 his Considerations 07i Volcanoes, in which 
he combated the Wernerian theory of the 
aqueous origin of all rocks. In 1827 ax)peared 
his Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 
France, and at a later date he issued a 
monograph against Von Buch’s theory of eleva- 
tion craters. 

But it was as a political economist that 
Scrope was most widely known. From 1833 
to 1868 he sat in the House of Commons for 
Stroud, and both in parliament and through 
the press he inculcated his economic theories. 
He was known as “Pamphlet Scrope” from 
the number of his tracts on banking and 
currency questions, the poor laws, the condition 
of the agiicultural labourers, and various 
questions of political economy. He was one 
of the first persons in England to advocate the 
use of Index Numbers (g.u.). 

In 1833 Scrope published an able pamphlet 
entitled An Examination of the Bank Charter 
Questio7i, with an Ziquiry imto the Eature of a 
just Standai'd of Value. The arguments in this 
treatise were embodied in his Principles of 
Political Economy, 1833. A second edition of 
the work appeared as Political Economy for 
Plain People, London, 1873. In this 'work, ed. 
1833, p. 406, Scrope “proposed to correct the 
legal standard of value, or at least to afford to 
individuals the means of ascertaining its errors 
by the periodical publication of an authentic 
price-current, containing a list of a large number 
of articles in general use, arranged in quantities 
corresponding to their relative consumption, so as 
to give the rise or fall, from time to time, of the 
mean of prices ; which wfill indicate, with all the 
exactness desirable for commercial purposes, the 
variations in the value of money j and enable 
individuals, if they shall think fit, to regulate 
their pecuniary engagements by reference to this 
Tabular Standard.'^ 

This he proposed should be published “ by 
competent authority.” Scrope further argued, 
p. 423, in favour of “ the substitution of the 
ancient silver standard in use previous to 1773, 
for the far more vacillating and inconvenient gold 
standard first established as the legal standard 
of value in 1816,” considering that “the rejection 
of silver as onr standard of value in conjunction 
with gold has raised the value of the standard ” 
by about eight per cent. 

Many’ of Scrope’s writings had for their object 
the refutation of *Hhat most pernicious dogma 
which has long been palmed oif on the public as 
the fundamental axiom of political economy, viz. 
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‘ the tendency of population to exceed the pro- i 
curable means of existence.’” He sought to 
demonstrate that man’s deficiency of subsistence 
was his own wilful fault, and that in his aggregate 
capacity he had always had everywhere within 
reach the sources of an abundant supply for the 
satisfaction of all his reasonable wants. Scrope’s 
free trade principles were exemplified in such 
tracts as Dont Tax, but Untax (1850) ; The Rights 
of Indiistry (ISdS). 

[Transactions of the Royal Society, 1876 ; 
Jevons’s Investigations in Currency and Finance, 
1884 ; Scrope’s Principles of Political Economy, 
1833 ; and Ms various pamphlets.] G. B. s. 

SOUDIlSrO, a gold coin of Modena current 
ill the last century and equal to 9 lire. 

[Kelly’s Cambist, 5.^.] c. a. h. 

SCUDO (from scidiim, a shield) was the 
name of various coins, all doubtless springing 
from tlie same original, in different parts of 
Italy. It was in common use during the last 
century in various principalities, not only as a 
coin, but also as a money of account. It is 
found combined with various distinctive ex- 
pressions, usually indicating use as money of 
account, e.g. scudo d’oro, scudo di cambio, 
scudo corrente, the complete differentiation of 
which would require a considerable treatise. 

The coin varied in value in different capitals, 
e.g. scudo of Bologna = 4s. 5*6d. ; scudo of 
Sardinia™ 3s. 9d. (approximately) ; scudo of 
Sicily = 4s. Od. (do.), and the number of lire 
which were reckoned to it, varied from 5 to 9 
in different principalities. 

The scudo was also the original standard 
of the old Maltese coinage. 

The word “escudo,” found in Spanish 
currency, is of exactl}^ the same origin. 

[Kelly’s Cambist, index s.v., passim. — Chalmers’ 
Colonial Currency, p. 307.] c. a. h. 

SCUTAGE. See Knight’s Service. 

SCYTHE-PEHNY. Supposed to be a pay- 
ment to the lord of the manor for every scythe ; 
dabunt etiani denarmm gnv falce quod Anglice 
dicunt sithpeni (Gmtimiale Roff., ed. J. Thorpe, 
p. 4, a). Yinogradoff {Villainage in Engl., 
p. 291) regards this and similar payments as 
original taxes, and not as quit-rents or com- 
mutation rents. But doubt is raised by the 
words qui non hahet fcilcem debet falcatoribus 
fcL in the Gustumals of Battle Abbey (Camden 
Soc.), p. 89, and similar entries in other records. 

E. H. 

SEARCH, Right of. A right accorded by 
general consent of international law to belli- 
gerent powers to stop and search vessels 
sailing under neutral flags on the high seas 
and in territorial waters. It must be exercised 
only by conimissioned vessels ; otherwise it 
becomes an act of piracy. 

This right is considered essential to determine 
the neutrality of a vessel, and it is a corollary 
of the right to seize an enemy’s property, or 
any contraband of ■ war. 


It is also called “right of visit,” sometimes 
“ of visitation.” 

[See all the treatises on InUrnational Law, e.g. 
Wheaton, pp. 685-86, and note thereon for author- 
ities, Hall, 4th ed. p. 746.] c. a. h. 

SECKENDORFF, Veit Ludwig von (1626- 
1692), born near Erlangen, the scion of a 
Franconian family ruined by the religious wars, 
was leader of the Protestant branch of the 
Cameralists after the thirty ^^ears’ war divided 
into two “confessions” (see German School). 
As a boy he was received at the court of Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Gotha, whose assistance enabled 
him to study at the university of Strasburg. 
In 1646 be entered the service of the duke, 
and gi’adually rose (1663) to be chancellor. 
In 1664 he was invited to pass into the service 
of Duke Maurice of Saxe-Zeitz, where he re- 
mained until the duke’s death in 1681, when 
he retired into private life and moved to his 
estate at Meuselwitz. 

He had published in 1656 his famous work Der 
teutsche Furstenstaat. He now made use of his 
leisure to finish his supplementary work, Per 
Ghristenstaat which appearedin 1685. Ayear later, 
1686, he published his Teutschen Reden. Secken- 
dorff had been counsellor to princes of all the 
reigning houses into which Saxony was then divided. 
In 1692 he was invited by the elector of Branden- 
burg to undertake the chancellorship of the pro- 
posed university at Halle. But he did not live 
to see the opening of this institution. The title 
of the “great Seckendorff” given him by his 
contemporaries, has not been confirmed by later 
times. Seckendorff had indeed a quick eye for 
the movements of practical life, but he was no 
philosopher. His writings are deficient in origin- 
ality. In the Furstenstaat he confines himself to 
a brief description of a German state of his time, 
in order, as he says, to give young statesmen 
some insight into their duties. He announced 
that he did not write as a reformer, but merely to 
gi\"e descriptions — the question, which kind of 
government Avas the best, appeared to him as a 
private individual, “too delicate.” Notwithstand- 
ing the libertas p)hiloso2)handi, he would give no 
opinion on this point. Seckendorff opened a new 
era for political science in Germany by writing in 
his native tongue instead of writing in Latin. He 
is in this respect the father of scientific termin- 
ology in Germany. The expression “state” was 
I first used by him in its modern meaning. He 
I apologised for not having been able to find a better 
I expression. Seckendorff as a teacher holds Avith 
Luther. This appears especially in his later Avork 
Per Ghristenstaat, where he defended the Avritings 
of the reformers against the attacks of Roman 
Catholicism on the one side, and of atheism on 
the other side. 

The “ soA^ereign ” is by right the holder of the 
secular and the spiritual poAver, but still, this 
poAA'er is to be neither despotic nor absolute ; on 
the contrary the prince is hounded on Uvo sides, 
on the- one by the emperor, on the other by the 
estates of the realm. The title “By the grace 
of God ” he might only use in his dealings Avith 
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his subjects, not with reference to the emperor. 
In the matter of taxation {jus coUectcmdi) he 
would levy no impost without the consent of the 
estates. The main object of public policy is the 
“numbers of the subjects”; this is regarded as 
the ‘‘true wealth of the country.” The govern- 
ment has to see “that all its subjects should, 
through their industry, find a livelihood.” For 
this all raw material should be worked up in the 
country, so that the inhabitants should lose no 
opportunity of employment. Foreign goods, ex- 
cept in the case of an absolutely necessary article, 
are to be kept out by high ■ duties. Seckendorff, 
however, did not insist on the theory of the bal- 
ance of trade. In internal trade the gi-eatest 
possible freedom of production should prevail, 
which would cause the reduction and ultimate 
disappearance of the privileges of corporation of 
artisans. On the other hand, Seckendorff Avas 
strongly in favour of the introduction of compul- 
sory education for the people. Not only w^as the 
general prosperity raised by this, it also provided 
a good weapon for the struggle with evil. Secken- 
dorff was, moreover — and it was very characteristic 
of him, considering the ideas prevalent in his time, 
— an opponent of alchemy. He calls it a “rash 
tempting of God.” Only honest labour has been 
promised a heavenly blessing in the scriptures. 
The centre of gravity in the Furstenstaat is the 
discussion as to the sources of income to the 
treasury. Seckendorff preferred the Excise 
to direct taxation. By this, the rich might be 
favoured more than the poor. But that was no 
injury to the state, as the well-being of the 
upper classes caused more employment for the 
masses. 

Besides the works named above, Seckendorff’ 
published the following treatises in Latin : — 
Schola latinitatis ad copiam verhorum et notitiam 
reruTn compamndom, usui paedagogico accomodaia, 

1662. — Justitia protectionis in civitate ErfurUnsi^ 

1663. — Compendium historiae eodesiasticae^ 1666. 
— Repetita et necessaria defensiojustae protectionis, 
1669. — Jus puhlicwn Romano-Germanicum, 1687. 
— Commentarius historicus et apologeticus de 
Lutherianismo, seu de Reformaiione, 1688-1792. 

[D. G. Schreber, Historia vitae ac meritorum 
Viti Ludovici a SecJcendorf, Lipsiae, 1733. — 0. 
Nasemanu, “Veit Ludwig von Seckendorff,” 
Freussische JahrhiLcher, bd. xii., Berlin, 1863. — 
W. Koscher, ‘ ‘ Zwei Siichsische Staatswirthe 
im 16. und 17. Jahrh.” (Ossa and Seckendorff), 
Archiv fiir sdchsische Geschiclite, 1863. — GescJiichte 
der Nationalolcoiiomie in Deutschland. — Allgem. 
deutsche BiograpMe, bd. 33, 1891. — G. Marchet, 
Studien uher die Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
Verioaltungslehrc in Deutschland, 1885.] a. 0. 

^ SECRETAN, Chaeles (1815-1895) wms pro- 
fessor of philosophy ill the university of Lau- 
sanne, and as a philosopher was held in high 
repute. His great work, La Rhilosog)hie de la 
Lihertd (1849), seeks to reconcile reason and 
religious faith, by showing that the fundamental 
dogmas of Christianity are the best philosojihic 
explanation of the origin and destiny of man. 

As he grew^ older Secrctan turned his attention 
to social problems, and devoted himself wholly 


to these ; the reference to him in these pages is 
taken only from this point of viewu 

Of his writings on this subject Civilisation et 
Croyance (1S87) was the earliest. This treated 
the question from the side of philosophy. It 
was followed by more ivorks in a more popular 
style in rapid succession. Les droits de 
rhumanite (1890) — J^iudes sociales (1891) — 
3£o7i Utopie (1892). Secretan was an ad- 
vocate of liberty and opposed to Collectivism, 
but he did not rank himself as one of the 
adherents of the Makchestee School. While 
he held that, in princiiffe, liberty should be 
the only solution of the social question ; he 
also held that in practice this is impossible, 
because the economic order now existing is 
not the product of liberty. He considered the 
land as a usurped possession, and that this 
usurpation — justified as it wms in some respects 
by the advantage resulting to the community 
— still required as just compensation the 
recognition of the right of the needy for assist- 
ance. He regarded property and the system of 
lahomers’ working for hire, etc., as institutions 
which drew their historical origin from the abuse 
of the right of the strongest. Hence these 
cannot be considered as the ultimate stage in 
human progress, and it becomes necessary to 
modify the social organisation from its base to 
bring it into conformity with justice. As 
Secretan would not permit, even in order to 
attain these ends, that anything contradictory 
to justice should be employed, because “good 
that is obtained by coercion is no longer good,” 
there are no other means hut free association, 
co-operation, and profit-sharing. 

This shows that the doctrines which Secretan 
held were very close to those of the Christian 
Socialists (see Chuistiah Socialism), wdio, 
half a century since, had so large a share 
in the co-operative movement in England, 
and of those who at the present time advocate 
the nationalisation of the land. Secretan, how- 
ever, gave this theory a more original and a 
more solid character by basing it on solidarity 
and by showing that solidarity is the real basis 
of Christianity. Even allowing for the apolo- 
getic character of this doctrine, it has none the 
less exercised a considerable influence over the 
younger school of economists -who take solidarity 
for theh motto (see Solidaeity). c. g. 

SECURITIES. As ordinarily understood, 
securities are the wnitteii or piinted docimxents 
which secure to a holder his right to any 
property. They may include certificates of 
consols, or any other government or mnnicipal 
stock ; exchequer bonds or bills, foreign 
government bonds or scrip ; railway shares 
or bonds ; and debentures or share certificates 
of any other companies. As against advances 
the securities held may also include deeds oi 
freehold or leasehold proprty, mortgages, 
dock warrants, bills of lading, or any other 
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document of title, and bills of exchange. In 
legal language the term “ security ” ■ must 
alwa,ys have reference to a loan. Thus a 
trustee who is authorised to invest in real 
securities is entitled to take mortgages hut 
must not purchase land. H. w. b. 

SEGrNI, Giovan Battista (17th century). 
Was a canon at Bologna. In his treatise on 
famines, Segni upholds in the most absolute 
form the annonario system of dealing with the 
food supply, which at the beginning of the 17th 
century constituted a complete system of politi- 
cal economy. This system, w'hich originated in 
the desire to provide an abundance of corn, in 
reality only injured the internal production of 
the country and absolutely hindered trade. 

In his book, wuitten in the form of a dia- 
logue, Segni gives a terrible description of the 
famine that devastated a great part of Italy in 
1602 : he attributes this famine principally to 
the manner in which the corn trade was con- 
ducted, this he vehemently attacked. In 
reality, if the corn merchants did not cause 
the famine, they often took advantage of the 
scanty means of transport in those days, and 
monopolised the corn trade. Segni explains 
the arrangements adopted at that date by 
governments to prevent famines, and suggests 
highly restrictive measures. He would alto- 
gether stop trade in the means of subsistence ; 
he would have the bakers buy corn direct from 
the producers at fixed prices, and would entirely 
prohibit the export and monopoly of articles of 
food, and even demands that foreigners "who 
consumed the corn which should serve to feed 
the inhabitants be expelled from the cities, as 
w'as done by the grand-duke of Tuscany in 1590. 

Segiii’s works are insphed partly by principles 
of ecclesiastical and moral law, partly by the 
conditions of the times ; he invokes energetic 
action on the part of the state in favour of the 
poorer classes ; asserting that, in times of famine, 
rulers should compel the rich to distribute their 
superabundance among the poor. His book is 
Trattato sopra la caresiia e fame, sue ca%m, 
acciclenti, jjrovvismzi, ^reggime7it% Bologna, 160.2, 

[Supino, La scienm, economica in Italia, 
Turin, Loesclier, 18SS.-— Gobbi, La concorrenza 
estera e gli miticki econcmiisti italiam, Milan, 
Hoepli, 1S84-, — Graaiani, Le. idee economiche, etc,, 
Modena, 1893]. XT. E. 

SEIGNOB,AGE. .Royal re venue’ obtained by 
means of charges im,posed for coinage. 

■ The word seignorage, also si}elt seigneurage,, 
seigneuriage, mid seigniorage, is of Norman- 
French origin. Under the feudal system, 'the- 
right of coinage was an, exclusive , privilege of 
the king or seigneur. This personage not un- 
naturally took .the opportunity, of exacting 'a- 
fee vdien the mint was employed in the coinage 
of metal belonging to his, subjects. The money 
thus raised was retained by the king for 7 his 
own use, and it w'as to this portion nf the .royal 
Income that the title seignorage ’ivas applied.,.. 


The seignorage charge varied considerably 
from time to time, being apparently governed 
not so much by the exigencies of trade, as by 
the sovereign’s wants, avarice, or caprice. A 
high charge for coinage, however, deterred 
merchants from sending bullion to the mint, 
but this difficulty -was often surmounted by the 
issue of a proclamation calling in for recoinage 
the coins already in circulation, thus necessi- 
tating a new issue. Such recoinages caused 
much inconvenience, and in some instances the 
king was induced to adopt an alternative 
method of increasing his revenues, namely, the 
imposition of a triennial tax called moneyage, 
on the understanding that frequent and un- 
necessary recoinages should not be insisted upon. 
Moneyage does not appear to have been exacted 
in England before the time of William the 
Conqueror, and it was abolished as early as the 
reign of Henry 1. 

The total amount paid by inercliants for the 
privilege of having their bullion converted into 
coin, w^as the sum of twm charges, one of which 
went to the king, and the other to the onicers 
of the mint. The first was tlie seignorage, the 
second the Brassage, but as this latter term 
has never been generally used in England, it 
seems preferable to refer to it under the head 
of mint-charge (see Mint) or cliarge for coinage. 

These two charges w^ere fixed at a sum per 
pound calculated on the gross \veight of coin 
‘ produced from the bullion sent in, and their 
amount was collected by a deduction from the 
coin delivered to the merchant. Thus tve find 
that in the reign of Edward III. (1345) the 
deduction made at the mint from gold coins 
delivered to the public was at the rate of 
£1:3:6 per lb., of which £1 went to the king 
as his seignorage, and 3s. 6d. to the mint to 
defray the cost of coinage. In the same year 
the charge for coining silver was fixed at Is. Sd. 
per lb., of which 9d. went to the officers of the 
mint, and 6d. to the exchequer. 

The total sum collected in charges at the mint 
is frequently referred to tlie seignorage, and 
this use of the word can he upheld on the ground 
that both charges were fixed under the authority 
of the : king, either by act of parliament or mint 
indenture, and that the subsequent division of the 
money betAveen the sovereign and the officers' of 
his mint is a matter of biu slight importance. 
On the other hand it seems more correct to restrict 
the use of the word seignorage to that portion of 
the revenue derived from coinage, vdiich actually 
formed a part of the king’s income. The latter 
vieAV is sui^ported by the following quotation from 
a statute., of the ninth year of Henry V. c. 2, in 
■which the charges collected at the mint are ex- 
pressly stated as covering both the coinage and 
seignorage charges. This act directed that persons 
■ bringing worn coin to the mint “should within 
eight days receive the full value of what they 
brought, paying for the seignorage and coinage of 
* gold after the rate of 5s. for the pound of the- 
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Tower, and for tlie seignorage and coinage of silver 
fifteen pence for the pound and no more.” 

The revenue directly raised by the seignorage 
charge was at various times supplemented by one 
or both of the following means : (a) the use of 
the Tower pound ; and (&) advantage taken of the 
Remed}^, or Shere, allowance to issue coins uni- 
formly short of their full legal -weight (sec Remedy). 

The Tower pound w-as equal in weight to 11 oz. 
5 dw-t. troy, so that 16 lbs. Tower = 15 lbs. troy. 
Metal sent to the mint for coinage \\'as received 
by troy weight, but given out to the coiners by 
Tower weight. „ The legal number of pieces per 
pound v/as then coined from this diminished 
weight of metal. The king thus added to his 
revenue a sum. equal to the value of one-sixteenth 
of all the metal brought to the mint for coinage, 
while he derived the same amount from the seignor- 
age charge as if the coin had been weighed and 
delivered by troy Aveight, this charge being based 
upon the number of Toio'err pounds of coin produced. 
The use of the Tower iDound in the mint Avas 
abolished in 1527 by a proclamation of Henry VIII. 

The A’arious rates of seignorage from the year 
1345 onwards are given by Ending, in his A7mals 
of the Coinage, and the maximum and minimum 
charges imposed by each sovereign, Avhich are set 
forth in the annexed table, have been taken from 
that record : — 


Mirt Chaeges on the Coinage of Gold. 


Reign. 


Edward II.I. 

Richard II. 
Henry IV. . 
Henry V. . 
Henry YI. . 

EdAvard IV. 

Henry VII. 

Henry VIII, 

Edward VI.’ 

EllAbeth ’ . 

James I. 

Charles I. . 
CommoriAvealthj 
Charles II. 


mU5\ 

1357' 


\U61 

ms 


162 : 


Amount deducted per Pound. 

For Seignorage, j 


^ tA 













4i 





^ zn 

Total. 


O 


o 







To 


o 







S 









s. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 



b 

3 0 

1 3 

G 




0 5 

6 

0 

1 2 

0 6 

S 

0 

3 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 

1 6 

0 5 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 

1 6 

0 5 

0 

0 

3 

G 

0 3 

6 

0 

1 6 

0 5 

0 




0 3 

6 

0 

1 a 

0 5 

0 

0 

10 

6 



0 

2 G 

0 13 

0 

2 

7 

S 



0 

2 4 

2 10 

0 




0 5 

0 

0 

2 6 

0 7 

6 

0 

5 

0 



0 

2 6 

0 7 

G 




0 d 

S 

0 

1 10 

0 2 

6 




0 0 

s 

0 

1 10 

0 2 

6 

' 5 

*2 

0 





5 2 

0 

1 

10 

0 





1 10 

0 




0 *2 

9 



0 2 

9 




0 4 

0 



0 4 

0 

0 

’s 

8 



0 

’4 0 

!0 10 

0 

; 1 

19 

0 



0 

G 0 

2 5 

0 




0 1*5 

0 

0 

6 0 

1 1 

0 

’ 0 

1*5 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 

6 5 

1 1 

5 

0 

12 

7 

0 12 

7 

0 

2 5 

0 15 

0 

1 Free co 

mage introduced. 




Seignorage, and ^ coinage charges on both gold 
and silver were abolished by the act of 18 Charles 
hi. c. 5, and all further possibility of profit from 
' coinage operations seemed to be at an end. ' On 
' this point ' Ending writes : “ We kiiOAV that the 
coinage ,,, act which, Avas'. originally, ,passed ,in the 
eighteenth year of Charles II., and Avas made per- 
petual by "the 25th chapter of a statute in the 
ninth year of George III., has deprived the state 


Mint Changes on the Coinage of Silver. 


Reign. 


Aiooimt deducted per Pound. 


For Seignorage. 





s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

cl. 

EdAvard I. 

mo 




0 

0 

5 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

Edward HI. .’ 

1300 

0 

*0* 

9 




0 

0 

r-- 

0 

1 

24 

1350 

0 

0 

9 




0 

0 

Gii 

0 

1 

Sii 

5? !J 

1357 




0 

0 

2^’ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

94 

Richard II. . 

1395 

0 

*d 

1 

0 

0 

1' 

0 

0 

7“ 

0 

0 

s 

Henry IV. 

ms 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

Henry V. . . 

m 2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

Henry VI. 

ms 

0 

1 

2 




0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

1445 




0 

6 * 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

Edward IV. . 

1!S5 

0 

*3 

4 




0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

6 

9 5 9 9 

U72 




0 

6* 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Henry Vn. . 

ms 

0 

1 

G 







0 

1 

G 

1589 




0 

6* 

2 

0 

d* 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Henry VIII. . 

1509 




0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

iO 

0 

1 

0 

1555 

2 

0 

0 







s 

0 

0 

Edward Vl. . 

1552 

8 

s 

0 







2 

s 

0 

Mary . ”. . 

looS 




0 

i* 

0 




0 

1 

0 


0 

*1 

0 

0 

1 

0 




0 

1 

0 

Elizabeth . . 

1577 

0 

0 

10 




0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

6 

99 • • 

1601 




0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

James I. . . 

I 6 O 0 

0 

*1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

6 

Charles I. 

1627 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Charles II. , 

1660 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 


Free coinage introduced. 


of all possibility of profit from the mint, Avhile on 
the other liand Ave possess from undoubted author- 
ity accounts of the expenses of AA'orking the same, 
commencing from the beginning of the year 1777.” 

From 1666 to the present time (1898), the 
coinage of gold in England has been undertaken 
by the state free of charge (see Free Coinage), 
an imjporter of bullion to the mint receiving gold 
coin of precisely the same value as that of the rnetal 
sent in. Not only, therefore, has seignorage on 
the gold coinage ceased to exist, but all expenses 
of the manufacture of these coins have been borne 
by the state for the last 230 j^ears ; Avliile since 
1891, the AAhole cost of the loss due to the Avear 
and tear of gold coin in circulation has also been 
defrayed by the goA^ernment [see Light Gold and 
Silver Coin, Withdrawal op.] 

Gold Avas adopted as the standard of value, and 
gold coins became the “ only legal tender ” to an 
unlimited extent, by the act of 1816 (56 Geo. HI. 
c. 68). Section 9 of this act, hoAveA’-er, also 
granted poAver to the king to issue a proclania-. 
tion appointing a day after AAhich siNer coin and 
bullion might be brought to the mint to be coined 
at the rate of 66s. per lb. troy of standard sih-er, of 
Avhich 62s. Avere to be returned to the importer of 
the bullion, and 4s. retained by the mint. Section 
10 enacted that snms of money arising from tliis 
alloAvance of 4s. per lb. “ shall in the first place be 
applied in and tabards the payment of the ex- 
penses of the coining of such silver, and the surplus 
thereof (if any) after the payment of such expenses 
shall be carried to and made part of the consoli- 
dated fund.” Thus, after a lapse Of 150 years, 
statutory'provision Avas made by Avhieh, in given 
circumstances, seignorage on the silver coinage 
might have accnied. The proclamation. hoAveyer, 
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upon which this revival of seignorage would have 
been based was never made, and no coinage of 
silver on behalf of private persons has been under- 
taken since the adoption of the single gold stand- 
ard. That change in the currency system of the 
country necessarily relegated coins of any metal 
other than gold to the position of tokens, though 
the inclusion in the act of 1816 of the above pro- 
vision for the coinage of silver seems to indicate 
that this fact was but imperfectly realised at the 
time. Now, however, owing to the great fall in 
the price of silver, no further demonstration of 
the subsidiary function performed by the silver 
currency is needed than the mere fact that the 
metal contained in the coins is of less than half 
the value at wdiich they circulate, and that this is 
so not only without loss to individual holders of 
the coins, but with great gain to the national ex- 
chequer. 

Profit derived from the difference between the 
nominal and cnrrency values of token coins is de- 
pendent in amount upon the market price of the 
materials of which the pieces are composed, and is 
not a seignorage resulting from any royal charge 
for coinage. It seems open to question, therefore, 
whether the use of the w^ord seignorage can he 
justified in connection with any revenue obtained 
from coinage since 1666. Nevertheless, the title 
has been generally applied to the profit on the 
token silver coinage, and has for many years been 
used in this sense in official documents. It is 
interesting, however, to notice that at the same 
time the gain to the state on the coinage of bronze, 
accruing in a precisely similar manner to that on 
the silver coinage, has never been referred to as 
anything other than “profit.” 

On the 25th August 1895, a statement was 
made in the House of Commons by the parliament- 
ary secretary of the treasury, to the effect that 
“perhaps it” [the use of the wmrd seignorage] “is 
not wfiiolly justifiable for a token coinage.” Since 
that date the word profit has appeared in mint 
reports in many places where seignorage was 
formerly used, and it now seems likely that the 
profit on the modern token silver currency will no 
longer bo referred to as seignorage. In view, 
however, of the long period during which this use 
of the word has pirevailed, a table is here appended 
showing the amount of revenue derived from the 
issue of token silver coins since the year 1861 : — 

Seignoeage (Peofit) ok the Coinage of 
Token Silver, 1861-1905. 


Period. 

Profit on tlie coiiia,ge of silver. 

Average 
price per 
ounce of 
standard 
silver. 

Total. 

Annual 

average. 

Rate of 
profit 
Xier cent. 



£ 


pence. 

1S61-70 

153,102 

15,316 

S'4 

60*9 

isn-so 

531, SOS 

'53,187 

lS-1 

55*9 

1881-90 

2,149,486 

214,919 

38-6 

47*6 

isoi ; 

253,887 

I f 

45-6 

45*1 

1S|)2 

215,137 


65-S . 1 

39*8 

is9;i 

370,450 

! 0.4 0 QQO J 

81*7 ■ i 

35*6 

1894 

343,645 


125*6 .i 

29*0 

1895 

403,903 

' 

■117*3 1 

29*9 

1S96 

476,S6‘6 

, ■ 1 

117*7 ! 

30*7 

1905 

i ' 72,542 

72,542 i 

140*5 

27*8. 


[Abrasion ; Alloy ; Brassage ; Clipped 
Money ; Coinage, the right of ; Debasement 
OF Coin ; Fineness of Coins ; Free Coinage ; 
Garbled Coin ; Gold ; Ingot ; Journey {Mint) ; 
Light Gold and Silver ; Mint ; Mint price of 
Bullion ; Mintage, Free ; Moneyers ; Remedy.] 

F, E. A. 

SEIGN PRIYE. Written documents, em- 
bodying contracts or promises in countries 
governed by French law, are divisible into two 
classes, being respectively called actes autlun- 
tiques, and actes soils seign p'we. An ade 
a%vtluntique must be executed before a public 
notary, whilst an ade sous seign prive is bind- 
ing if signed by the party or parties liable 
under the contract or promise wuthout any 
further formality. Deeds of gift, marriage 
contracts, and mortgages are invalid unless they 
are evidenced by an ade authentique, but 
mercantile contracts may be validly made by 
ade sous seign prive, and in many cases even 
by word of mouth. 

[Code Civil, §§ 1317-1321, 1322-1332, 1834 ; 
Code de Comm. § 109.] T. L, 

SEISIN. The possession of a freehold estate 
in land, i.e, of a fee simple, of a fee tail, or 
of a life estate. The doctrine of seisin and the 
principles connected with it enter deeply into 
the law of real property in England. 

[Challis on Real Property, London, 1892. — 
Maitland, “The Beatitude of Seisin, ”Aaw Quarterly 
Revie 2 v, vol. iv. pp. 24 §§, 286 §§.] J. e. c. m. 

SELF-INTEREST. The importance which 
economic writers have attached to self-interest 
as a source of economic activity has changed 
from time to time. 

T. Mun recognised it in the w-ell-knowm 
passage in wdiich he distinguishes between “the 
gain of the kingdom, and the profit of the 
merchant,” and suggests a possible antagonism 
betw^een these and the treasure of the king. 
{Engla-riRs Treas^ire by Foraign Trade, London, 
1664, cli. in.). 

Defoe {Mercator, No. 27, London, 1713) states 
clearly that “Gain is the Design of Merchandise : 
Trade is a Commutation of Merchantable Com- 
modities between one Gountiy and another, and 
for the mutual Profit of the Traders. The 
Language of Nations one to another is, I let 
thee gam by me that I may gain by thee. 

This very definite recognition of the power 
of self-interest was not confined to English 
wTiters. Turgot, wiiting of Gournay in 
1759, said “Tout ce pretendu systeme etait 
appuye sur cette maxime, qu’en general tout 
homme connait mieux son propre inth’et, qu’im 
auti‘e homme, a qui cet iiiter6t est entiere- 
ment indifferent” (Turgot, (Euvres, Paris, 1844, 
2 vols. p. 270), and Turgot himself said “La 
morale et la politique dependent de I’amour de 
.soi, r%le par la Justice” (Neymarck, Turgot 
et ses doctrines, Paris, 1885, vol. 2, p. 28). 

■ There has been much controversy as to how 
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far Adam Smith based liis TFealth of Nations 
on tins doctrine. He attributes great import- 
ance to a love of barter, innate in mankind, 
but proceeds immediately to point out that the 
barter can only be affected by an appeal to 
either affection or self-interest, and maintains 
that the latter is probably the more effective ; 

He will be more likely to prevail if he can 
interest their self-love in his favour and show 
that it is for their own advantage to do for 
iiini what he requires of them ” fflie fVealth 
of Nations, 1776, bk. i. ch. ii.). In another 
place he wrote, ten j^ears earlier, ‘‘Regard to 
our owm private happiness, and interest too, 
appear upon many occasions very laudable 
principles of action ; attention and application 
of thought are generally supposed to be culti- 
vated from self-interest motives” {Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, 1766, p. 336). An excellent 
summary of the discussion on Adam Smith’s 
dependence on the doctrine is given by Prof. 
Hasbach in his article on Adam Smith, 
Political Science Quarterly, December 1897, 

Whately bases the theory elaborated in his 
lectures at Oxford in the year 1833 entirely on 
the foundation of self-interest. Quoting Arch- 
bishop Sumner, he says : “ The first, who 

having enclosed a plot of ground, has taken 
upon himself to assert, This is mine, and 
has remained undisturl>ed in possession of it, 
gives a new aspect to society” {Lectures on 
Political Economy, London, 1855, lecture vi.). 
This supreme belief in the universality of the 
doctrine was eminently characteristic of the 
economists of that time ; every one appears to 
have accepted it as unquestionable in spite of 
the criticisms of Caelyle. His essay in the 
Edinh'ihrgli Eemew in. 1829 %vas an attempt to 
shake the universal faith, a severe criticism of 
the prevalent belief. 

J. S. Mill began with a more or less 
complete acceptance of the universality of the 
doctrine, but under various influences he gave 
it up gTadually in later life. It is noteworthy 
that in his Principles he attempts to argue the 
case for Laissez-Paiee, based on “the popular 
dictum that people understand their own busi- 
ness and their own interests better, and care 
for them more than the government does, or 
can be expected to do.” How'ever, in a later 
portion of his work he practically abandons the 
position and admits large provinces of social life 
which may advisedly be regulated by govern- 
ment, Professor Edgeworth’s article on J. S. 
Mill (vol. ii. p. 756) may well be consulted. 

Since Mill’s time the doctrine has developed 
in two directions. The altruistic school (see 
Alteuism) appear to attach more weight to the 
pleasure derived from observing enjoynieiit in 
others than to that derived from individual 
enjoyment. The hedonistic school (see Hedon- 
ism) attempt to establish a calculus of pleasure 
to the individual.,'. At present no satisfactory 


means has bcm suggested whereby the gulf 
between the individual and the comiuiinity 
may be bridged (see Edgeworth, Maihernatical 
Psychics, 1882). 

It should be observed that it is one thing to 
take self-interest as the principle on which society 
is founded, and work this out as some economists 
have done ; another to assert that society is 
actually composed of people who live for self- 
interest and nothing else. The hypothetical 
character of the principle wuas quite clearly seen 
by some economists, though not by others. 
Popularly it was supposed that economists meant 
it as actual. Had they made their meaning clear, 
“they would have escaped many grievous mis- 
representations. The splendid teachings of Carlyle 
and Rusldn as to the right aims of human 
endeavour and the right uses of v/ealth, 'vvoiild not 
tlien have been marred by bitter attacks on 
economics, based on the mista,ken belief that that 
science had no concern with any motive except 
the selfish desire for w'ealth, or even that it in- 
culcated a policy of sordid selfishness” (Prof. 
Marshall, Prin. of Ec., 2nd ed. 1891, p. 76). 

[During the last quarter century many WTiters, 
Jevons, Cairnes, F. A. Walker, Sidgwick, Mar- 
shall, and others have criticised the doctrine and 
contributed to its elucidation. These contributions 
will be found summarised in Walker’s Political 
Economy, § 16, London, 1887 ; and, for influence 
of Hegel, Bonar, Philos, and Pol. Econ. ch. iv.] 

J. M‘K. 

SELKIRK, Thomas Douglas, Fifth Earl 
OF (1771-1820), Baron Daer and Shortcleugh in 
the Scotch peerage, wuas the seventh and youngest 
son of the fourth earl, and the intimate friend 
of Sir Waiter Scott. 

His unexpected accession to the earldom in 
1799 enabled Selkirk to contemplate the realisation 
of those long- matured plans of colonisation wfliich 
had resulted from a personal study, in 1792, of 
the social and economic evils from wdiich the small 
Highland tenantry were suffering. Uiidisniayed 
by the Inkew'axmness of the government, Selkirk 
secured the island of St. John in the gulf of St. 
Latvreuce (now Prince Edward’s Isle) and in the 
summer of 1803 established there a colony of 800 
selected emigrants. He himself visited them more 
than once. In 1805 he 'vvas obliged to defend 
himself against the calumnious reports as to his 
colonising motives ; and to this end he published 
his previous conclusions under the title of OSserm- 
tions on the present state of the Highlands of 
Scotland, with a view of the causes and prohaUe 
consequences of Emigration {London, 1805, 8vo, 
2nd ed., Edinburgh, 1806). He ascribed the 
economic distress and discontent of the cottars, 
crofters, andtacksmen to the disbanding of the clans 
after the ’45, with the inevitable and consequent 
dissolution of the ancient feudal tie between tlie 
landlord and his free tenant whose war service and 
partisanship had hitherto been accepted in full 
quittance of rent. 

Side by side with the upbrcaking of these 
relations came the change in the agricultural 
aspect— -the substitution of pasture for coriilaiid 
caused precisely that demand for cattle -grass 
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wliicli tlie Higliland landlord was well able to 
supply. Consequently the landlord’s choice was 
limited : either to sharing the poverty of his 
tacksmen and cottar tenantry or to dispossessing 
them in favour of the well-to-do graziers "who 
bid for his farms. The eviction of the old 
tenantry wms socially dangerous and economically 
embarrassing, and it was for the better class of 
these Highland - bred peasants, indisposed by 
training to the irksomeness of industry and a town 
life, that Selkirk sought to find an outlet in 
emigration. The author (p. 116) quotes Malthus 
in support of his theory that emigi'ation is no bar 
to permanent population. Eeferring to the hiU 
of 1803 for the transport of emigrants, he finds i 
the Highland Society’s report of the causes 
of emigration to he: — (1) over - population ; 
(2) the removal of tenants from farms ; (3) the 
seductive accounts of the advantages to be 
gained in America. The book closes with an 
account of the planting and progress of Selkirk’s 
ovni coloii]^. 

In 1806-7 Selkirk wms chosen one of the 
sixteen representative Scotch peers. Among his 
various parliamentary speeches that of 10th Aug. 
1807, The Defence of the Country^ wms immediately 
piihlished in pamphlet form, second ed. same year. 
He advocated the encouragement of the volunteer 
establishment, side by side with a new local 
siiilitia, in a volume On- the Necessity of a more 
effectual System of National Defence^ London, 1808, 

8. VO ; republished by Sir J, Wedderburn, London, 
1860, 8vo. Ill 1809 Selkirk WTote and published a 
Letter addressed to J. Cartmright, on the 
subject of Parlianie^itary Reform, 1st and 2nd 
ed.. London, 1809, 8vo ; another ed. Manchester, 
1816, 12mo. 

But Selkirk did not allow political controversies 
to divert him, from his great colonising plans. In 
1810, having by liis large purchase of stock 
practically acquired the directorate of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, he applied for a further grant of 
land, W'liieli he proceeded to colonise. His settlers, 
however, came into violent contact mth the North- 
West Company’s people, and after a territorial 
v/arlare of many years, Selkirk himself had to take 
a body of men to their rescue. The victory cost 
him dear, and, worn out by troubles andannojmnces, 
he retired to the south of France, where he died. 
His settle nieiit is no^v represented by the province 
of Manitoba, wdiere his name survives in the towm 
and county of Selkirk. 

Besides tlie wmrks mentioned above, Selkirk 
published H Sketch of the British Fur Trade in 
North America, toith Obsei’vatio-ns felative to the 
north-west Ooast of .Montreal, London, 1816, 
Svo, ■ A.- L. 

SELLA, QuiigTiNO. (1827-1884), was born ■ 
at Mosso (Biella-Piedmont). A' manufacturer 
like the rest of his family, he was also an 
eminent geologist, skilled in mineralogy, an. 
orator, a financier, and a statistician. He was 
a deputy ; minister of, finance for the. kingdom', 
of Italy in 1862,. from 1864 to 1865,. and again'.- 
from 1869 to 1873. His uvork as minister of 
finance, in most critical times, has left traces 
'Which still survive. , ■ 


A supporter of strict and rigid finance, he 
was not afraid of facing unpopularity ; he 
converted the tax on grinding corn into a 
powerful instrument of financial improvement 
(see Macinato), and employed the corso forzoso 
as a temporary method, painful but necessarjq 
of avoiding loss in payment of interest on loang 
raised for useM purposes. Through his efibrts 
the Italian budget was made to balance. Italy 
owes her post-office savings banks and the 
increase of professional schools to Sella. 

Sella left behind Mm many scientific works ; 
his numerous parliamentary speeches, collected 
in five volumes, are of economic and financial 
importance. Discorsi ‘garlanientari di Quintmo 
Sella, racGolti per ordine della camera dei 
deputati, Rome, 1887-90. 

[See Alessandro, Guiccioli Quintino Sella, 
Rovigo, 1887]. XJ* 

SEMPERE Y GUARINOS, Josk (1754- 
1839), Originally royal attorney in the high 
court of chancery in Granada, and member of 
the council of finance, he took an active part in 
the political events of 1812, and was compelled 
to leave Spain after the restoration of king 
Ferdinand VII. He then remained about fifteen 
years in Bordeaux. 

His Biblioteca Ecojiomico- Politica (Madrid, 4 
vols., 1804-1821) gives extracts from the most 
important old Spanish w,riters on economic subjects 
from the 15th to the end of the 17tli century, 
besides some contributions of his own on the poor, 
the Spanish poor laws, etc. A learned economic 
historian of his country, his best-known works are 
his Historia del Lujo y de las Leyes Sumptnarias 
de Espa%a (History of the Spanish sumptuary 
laws), Madrid, 1788, and the Historia de los 
Vinculos y Mayorazgos (History of Entails and 
Majorates), Madrid, 1801. His views on economic 
reform may be described as those of a liberal, 
admitting the necessity of reform, but desiring to 
proceed with caution. E. ca. 

SEN, a Japanese coin, the hundredth part 
of a yen (see AMn). 

SEN AC DE MEILHAN, Gabriel (1736- 
1803), intendant of several provinces of France 
in succession, w^as put at the head of the general 
commissariat of the army in 1775, but soon lost 
this high position. During the revolution he 
retired to Russia, where he received a pension 
from the Empress Catherine ; at her death he 
settled first in Yenice, then in Vienna, wdiere 
he died. 

His book Gonddkrations sur Us richessss et le 
luxe (Paris and Amsterdam, 1780 and 1787), wus 
mainly directed against the abbe Terray and 
Neckee. Brilliantly written, but rather super- 
ficial, this work wants depth and precision. 

[On Senao as an official, see Legrand, Senac 
de Meilhan et Viniendance du Hainaut et du 
Vamhreds sou-s Eouis .XVL, . 1868], e. ca. 

SENECA, Lucius ANNm’‘S, : son of Marcus 
Annaeus Seneca the rhetorician, born about 4 b.c. 
He was tutor to Nero, and afterwards one of 
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Ills cliief advisers. Tliougli lie used liis position 
to obtain vast wealth, it is believed that he 
was a restraining iiifiuence over the emperor. 
ITew favourites, however, machinated against 
him, and he retired from Eonie ; but being 
suspected of complicity in Piso’s conspiracy, 
he was forced to kill himself in a.d. 65. In 
addition to ten tragedies, many of his philo- 
sophical and moral treatises are extant, as are 
also a series of letters on varied subjects, from 
which valuable hints may be gathered as to 
the rural and urban industries and the economic 
condition of the Roman empire at a period of 
extreme luxury. He developed the Tironian 
shorthand, as to vdiicli see the Notae Tironis et 
Senccae in the appendix to Griiter’s Inscrqj- 
Hones Antique! e, 1603. A good text of his 
prose Vvorks is snpxilied by Haase (Teubner, 
1872). Pw H. 

SEHEUIL, Jean Gustave GOURCELLE-, 
(1819-1892), Seneuil being only the additional 
name taken from his native place in the dejiart- 
ment of the Dordogne, studied law in Paris and 
was admitted to the bar in 1835, but returned 
to his native province in order to manage iron 
works ; at the same time, owing to his friendly 
relations with the leaders of the rexmblican 
party under Louis Philippe, he became an active 
contributor to their newspapers. During the 
.second republic he was for a short time director 
of the public domains ; after Prince Napoleon’s 
Coup eVAatj he went over to South America, 
where he lectured for several years on economics 
in Santiago de Chile. He returned to France 
in 1863, and was made a councillor of state 
under the third republic. 

His TmiU theorique et pratique d'^conoinie 
politique in two volumes was first loublished in 
1858 ; a second edition was issued in 1867. 
Courcelle is certainly one of the most thoughtful 
and scientific among French economists , he is 
put by Jevons in the class of those “who have 
not at all attempted mathematical treatment in an 
express or systematic manner, but who have only 
incidentally acknowledged its value by introducing 
symbolic or graphical statements ” (Preface to the 
2nd ed. of the Theory of Pol. Peon.). One of 
these, for instance, he apiplies to the law of poxmla- 
tion (vol. i. p. 120, ed. 1867). Courcelle rejects 
none of the methods in use, and in another work 
(Pripceration d VUude du droit, p. 365) he declares 
that the inductive and deductive, analytical and 
synthetical, historical and experimental metliods 
are all to be used within properly determined and 
rational limits. The most striking feature of his 
Train is the rigid division he maintains between 
theoretic economics or Plutology, and applied 
emnomy OT ergommy (see Applied Economics) ; 
to several branches of the latter he devoted 
special works, the Traits tMorique et pratique 
dts cntreprUcs industridles, commercialese et 
aqrlcoles (1854), and his Traiie theorique et 
pratipis des Operations deHanqye (1S52), aseveuth 
edition of which has recently been reprinted under 
the supervision of H. Andre Liesse (1896). An- 


other characteristic feature of the theoretical part 
of his Train d’econ. pol. is that he studies "the 
production of wealth in strict interdependence 
with its consumption, making man rather than 
wealth the central object of his investigations, 
although giving an ample space in the second sub- 
division of vol. i. to its distribution or appropria- 
tion. On the whole, Courcelle belongs to the 
liberal school ; for instance, he is in favour of the 
unlimited liberty of banks, hut he admits practical 
derogations from his principle, such as public 
assistance on a local basis, and is against all 
abrupt iiassages from the system of authority to 
the system of liberty. 

He always took a lively interest in social and 
political questions [Etudes sur la science sociale, 
1862 ; Lihern et socioMsme, 1S6S ; L'Mritage de 
la Pi^Holution, 1871 ; La socieU moderne, IS 92) ; 
writing from the standpoint of an independent 
and discriminating adherent of Republican doc- 
trines, he never condescends to curb his own inde- 
pendent judgment before the idola of the tribe. 
He translated into French, Graham Sumner’s 
Duties of Social Classes; and wutli Bussard, J. 
Stuart Mill’s Principles cf Political Economy, 
He WTote numerous articles in the old and new 
Diciionnaire d’konornie politique, and was for 
almost half a ceiitiiry an active and untiring con- 
tributor to the Journal des tconomistes. 

[The best general account of liis career will be 
found in M. Juglar’s Notice sur la vie et les 
iravaux de J. G. Courcelle- Seneuil, read before 
the Acadhnie des sciences morales et politiques, 
of v/hich Courcelle had been a member. See also 
Journal des iconomlstes, July 1892, pp. 73-81.] 

SENIOR, William N^issau (l790-is'64), 
was called to the bar in 1819. In 1S25 
he was a})pomted to the newly - constituted 
Drummond chair of political economy at tlie 
university of Oxford. He was a member of 
the royal commission of 1832, to whose labours 
is mainly due the reform of the poor law (see 
PooE La'w). In 1836 he was made a master 
in chancery. From 1847 to 1852 he served a 
second term of office as professor at Oxford. 
He was also examiner for political economy at 
the university of London, and presided over the 
economic section of the British Association at 
their meeting in Oxford in 1860. Although 
Senior’s economic writings were not large in hulk, 
their influence has been considerable. He was 
the first distinctly to formulate the Abstinence 
( g.-ia) theory of capital. Adam Smith and 
Ricardo had taught that labour alone creates 
value ; Lauderdale had asserted for capital an 
independent xR'odiictive power, and Malthus 
had explained XDi’ofit as a constituent part of the 
costs of production. Senior recognised that it 
was impossible to square either the first or the 
last view 'with, facts, while capital could not be a 
simple original instrument, inasmueli as it was 
itself the result of the co-OT)eratioii of labour 
natural agents, and abstinence. Abstinence is 
defined as “that agent, distinct from labour and 
the agency of nature, the concurrence of vdiich 
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is necessary to the existence of capital, and 
which stands in the same relation to profits as 
labour does to wages.” Senior himself expressly 
states “mere abstinence can produce nothing.” 
By abstinence he meant such a postponement of 
Lmriiediate gratification as may allow the law of 
Increasii^g Returns (q.v.) to operate. This 
law that the power of the instruments which 
produce wealth may be indefinitely increased by 
using their products as the means of further pro- 
duction, is stated to be among the four elementary 
propositions of political economy, which are ‘ ‘ the 
result of observation or consciousness.” It is 
in the field of actual capitalist production that 
the explanation must be sought of Senior’s views. 
The exchange value of goods depends partly 
upon their usefulness, partly on the limitation of 
their siippfiy. Where monopoly does not come 
in, the limit of supply is regulated by the sacri- 
fice involved in their production. The costs of 
production must be divided into the costs of pro- 
duction of the seller, and the costs of produc- 
tion of the purchaser. These latter are “the 
amount of the labour and abstinence which 
must be undergone by those to whom a given 
commodity or service is offered for sale, if, 
instead of purchasing, they themselves . . . 
were to produce it ” (Senior, FoL Econ, ed. 
1854:, p. 101). We thiis find that the costs of 
production of the seller are ecpial to the mini- 
mum and those of the buyer to the maximum 
of price. Abstinence must then always he a 
constituent part of the costs of production, and 
the value of goods must be great enough to leave 
ti compensation for this abstinence. (For a 
statement and criticism of Senior’s position, see 
Boliin Bawerk, Capital and Interest^ trans. by 
W. Smart, 1890, bk. iv. ch. i. and ii.). It would 
thus seem clear that Senior must be ranked with 
the “cost of production” school of political 
economists, and not with the “utility” school 
(see Exchange, Yalue IN, History ofTheory). 
Althoiigli his general definition of value as 
depending upon utility and limitation of supply 
appears to be pointing to the conclusions of the 
later school (cp. Leon Walras’s definition of 
value as the “rare,” f.e., what is both useful and 
limited in quantity. Elements (Viconamie poli- 
tique, 1874 ; and Tlieorie de la Monnaie, l%d>C) 
Senior is not iiiciuded in the bibliography of 
writers leading the way to Jevons’s theories 
contained in the 1879 ed. of Jevons’s Theory 
of FolUical Economy, 

Mention has been already made of the law of 
increasing returns as stated by Senior. The con- 
trast betAveen the Diminishing; Returns {q,n.) 
of agiiciiltiireand the increasing returns of manu- 
facturers had been noticed by previous economists, 
but it Avas elaborated by Senior. The theory xvas 
in great measure a generalisation from the lead- 
ing position of England in commerce and industry . 
in the middle of the century. “ The only check 
by wliicli we can predict that the progress of our 


manufactures Avill in time he retarded is the 
increasing diftlculty of importing materials and 
food.” Granted, hoAvever, the truth of the view, 
which modern economists Avill only admit under 
serious limitations (see Increasing Returns), 
the argument it lends to the fostering of home 
industries is at once apparent. In his Letters on 
the Factory Act, Senior himself had said “the 
more our rivals produce the cheaper they will he 
able to produce ” ; and it may plausibly be main- 
tained that protection to natWe industries is 
justifiable to gWe the laAv of increasing returns 
time to come into force (see Prof. Marshall’s 
Fresidential Address at the Economic Section oj 
British Assoc., 1890). 

On the theory of International Trade {q. v . ) 
Senior, in his Lecture on the Cost of OUiiining 
Money, took the first step beyond Ricardo. 
“The portableness of the precious metals and the 
uniA^ersality of the demand for them renders the 
whole commercial world one country, in which 
bullion is the money, and the inhabitant of each 
nation forms a distinct class of labourers ” (see 
C. F. Bastable, Theory of International Trade, 
1903). On the question of the IVages FuND((2.'y.) 
Senior occupies a half-Avay position betAveen the 
vicAV of a fixed Avage fund and more modern 
theories on the subject, It appeared to him 
almost self-evident tliat AAaages depend upon the 
extent of the fund for the maintenance ot 
labourers compared Avith the number of labourers 
to be maintained ; but this does not amount 
to a statement of the Avago-fund theory, because 
the principal means by Avhich the fund for the 
maintenance of labourers can be increased is by 
increasing the prodiictri’'eness of labour (see E. 
Cannan, JSistory of Theories of Froduction and 
Distr ibution, 1893). Senior Avas the first English 
economist Avho definitely formulated principles 
of economic method. After recognising in his 
Introducto7'y Lecture, 1826, a practical side to 
political economy, Senior in his Outlines regarded 
it exclusiA^ely as a theoretical, abstract, and 
deductive science. It is a science not an art, 
and its conclusions are theorems of fact not 
precept (see The Scope and Method of Folitical 
Economy, by J. N. Keynes, 1897). Those con- 
clusions are not hypothetical. So far as they 
relate to the nature and production of wealth 
they are universally true, and, although those 
which relate to distribution are affected by dis- 
turbing causes, the natural state of things can be 
laid doAAm as the general rule, and anomalies can 
be afterwards accounted ibr. The more advanced 
state of society may fairly be called the natural. 
“A situation of society, if it can be called 
society, AA'itliout the intervention of exchanges, 
neither deserves nor requires scientific investiga- 
tion.” It AA^as this side of Senior AAdiicli doubt- 
dess led Professor Bastable (in Im Fresidential 
Address to the Economic Section, British Assoc.g 
1894) to speak of Senior as the typical : repre« 
sentatxve of the strong and weak points of the 
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Eiiglisli ortliodox scliool of political economists, 
undue insistence on tlie omnipotence of purely 
material motives, a somewhat cynical disregard 
of the moral forces that in fluence human action in 
respect to wealth, and a certain love of paradox.” 
But, in fact, at the age of five - and - twenty 
Senior formed the determination to reform the 
condition of the poor of England. He expressly 
states at the beginning of his course 0% the rate 
of JV ages that inasmuch as ‘ ‘ the labourers form 
the mass of every community, the inquiry into 
the causes affecting wages is the most important 
branch of political economy,” and, in striking 
contrast with his theory, he everywhere dis- 
plays a close grip of contemporary fact, and a 
power of pertinent illustration, wiiich recall the 
writings of Bagehot. He is found continually 
quoting the evidence of practical men. His 
dislike of trades unions and combinations, and 
the drastic measures with which he proposed to 
combat them (Webb, History of Tracies Union- 
ism, 2nd ed., 1896, p. 124), w^ere due not to any 
(t priori theory as to wages, but to the actual 
cases of intimidation which had come under his 
notice wdien sent to investigate the facts by 
Lord Melbourne in 1830. (His report was 
never published, but the substance of it is 
embodied in vol. ii. of Senior’s Historiccd and 
'PKiloso'pliieal Essays, 1865) In the same w^ay 
the curious statement {Letters on the Factory 
Act) that the Avhole net profit in cotton fac- 
tories Avas ‘‘deriA'^ed from the last hour,'' Avas 
founded on an analysis of actual returns, and 
Avere in no Avay the issue of mere theory. Upon 
the AAdiole it is clear that his vieAvs in favour of 
laissez-aller, laissez-faire (see Laissez-Faire) 
Avere based rather on his experience of the 
Avorking out of a contrary system in the case 
of the old poor laAv, and of the corn laAvs, 
than on any doctrinaire or cynical bent in 
Senior’s owm method of regarding things. In 
actual life Senior Avas a busy laAvyer, and man 
of affairs, to whom economic studies A^ere of 
necessity more or less of a ‘‘ parergon.” Under 
the circumstances it is surprising that he should 
haA'e achieved as much as he did in advancing 
political economy. Apart from this the merit 
of his Avork is found in the practical improve- 
ment of the life of the people silently and 
steadily carried out. 

Besides numerous works in the province of 
politics and belles lettres, Nassau Senior Avas the 
author of An introductory lecture on Political 
Economy, delivered 'before the University of Oxford 
the 6fh Dec. 18BG, London, 1827, 8vo .- — Three 
lectures on the transmission of the Precious Metals 
and the Mercantile Theory of Wealth, delivered in 
J-ime 18B7, London, 1828, 8vo.— Two Lectures on 
Population, delivered in Easter Term 18^8, to 
which is added a correspondence between the Author 
and the Rev. T, R. Malthus, London, 1831, 8vo. — 
Three f Lectures on the cost of obtaining Money, 
and of smne effects of Private and Government 
Paper Money, delivered in Trinity. Term 1829, 


London, 1830, Svo. — Three Lectures on the rate of 
Wa.ges delivered in Easter Term ISSO, loith a 
Preface on the Causes amd Remedies of the present 
Disturbances, London, 1831, Svo. — In 1836 there 
was published in Paris, Principes fonclamentaux 
de Veconomie politigue tires des legons klites et 
inedites de N. W. Senior, by J. Arrivabene, 
Svo. This hook contains six of the published 
lectures, viz. the introductory one, enlarged and 
modified, the three on the transmission of the 
precious metals, and the twm on population, 
together AAuth the substance of nine MS. lectures 
furnished by Senior to the French editor. The 
Avhole forms a more methodic AVork than do the 
separate English lectures. 

In 1836 Senior contributed '^An outline of 
Political Economy ” to the Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana, which was republished in 1850, London, 
Svo. — Four introductory Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford, appeared London, 1852;, 
8vo. — On the poor law, Senior wrote : A letter to 
Lord Hoioick on a legal provision for the Irish 
Poor, 3rd. ed., Avith a preface Containing sug- 
gestions as to the measures to be adopted in the 
present emergency, London, 1832, Svo. — State- 
ment of ths Provision for the Poor . . . in a 
considerable portion of America and Europe, 
being a Preface to the Foreign Communication 
contained in the Appendix to the Poor Law 
Report, London, 1835, Svo. — Remarks on the 
opposition to the Poor Law Amendment Bill, by 
a guardian, London, 1841, Svo. — Senior also 
published Letters on the Factory Act as it affects 
the Cotton Manufacture, London, 1837, Svo, and 
contributed an able summary of the ambiguities in 
the terms of political economy to Whateley’s 
Logic, shoAving the very serious effect on the 
national welfare which has sometimes resulted 
from these ambiguities. 

[Annual Register, 1864, p. 203 ; see also ref. 
to Senior in art. on Political Economy.] 

H. E. E. 

SEPARATE ESTATE. At common laAV a 
married AAmman could not take or enjoy real or 
personal estate independently of her husband. 
The courts of equity, hoAA^ever, laid doAvn the 
doctrine that a wife could hold real and per- 
sonal estate as if she were unmarried, and such 
estate came to he called separate estate. The 
poAver to hold separate estate may be reserved 
to a wife by marriage articles, or an actual 
settlement made before marriage, and may be 
conferred by a aauII. All that is required is the 
use of AA'ords indicating a desire that the Avife 
shall have the property for her oAvn use and 
benefit. Gifts made by a stranger, and profits 
made in trade, Avhere such trade is carried on 
apart from the husband, Avill be regarded as 
separate estate. A Avife could dispose of her 
separate estate, but in the case of fee simple 
or fee tail estates she required the concurrenee 
of the persons in Avliom the legal estate Avas 
vested, in order to convey the legal as well as 
the equitable estate. The deed op settlement 
giAdng the separate estate might contain a clause 
prohibiting a married Avoniaii from alienating 
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tlie corjjus ot tlie prox^erty whilst the marriage 
lasted. 

In 1870 an act was x'>3'Ssed to empower 
married women to hold and dispose of certain 
kinds of sexoarate estate. By subsequent acts 
the princix^le was extended, and now, by the 
Married Women’s Property Act 1882, a married 
woman holds all real and x^m’sonal property 
accruing to her as if she were a /e77ie sole, free 
from the legal control of her husband. 

[J. B. Griffiths, The Married Woine^i's Property 
Acts, London, 1891.] J. E. c. M. 

SEQUESTEATION. The method of enforc- 
ing execution against a beneficed clergyman. 
Bo-na ecdesiastica cannot be touched by a lay 
hand, but a wnit can be issued to the bishop 
of the diocese, ordering him to enter into the 
benefice and hold the same; the judgment is 
satisfied out of the profits. The bishop sends 
.out a sequestration of the profits, directing the 
churchwardens to collect the x^i'ofits and satisfy 
the judgment. 

[Stephen’s Gommeniaries on the Laics of Eng- 
land, vol. iii., London, 1890.] J. e. c. m. 

SEQUIN (or Zegchino). A gold coin 

circulating in Italian countiies before the 
fbniiatiou of the modern kingdom of Italy. 

Zecchino of Venice, 3 *49 grammes, 993/1000 fine. 

,, Milan, 3*46 „ 990/1000 „ 

,, Genoa, 3*46 ,, 995/1000 „ 

F. E. A. 

SEEP (Seefdom). This term is often treated 
,sis the equimlent of slme (see Servits), whereas 
it should only be applied to a peasant who 
renders obligatory personal service in return for 
the land on which he is bound to dwell. The 
English villein (see Villanus) is typical of 
the x^artly unfree class in western Europe, for 
the French vilain paid a fixed rent in produce, 
■gave a fixed amount of labour, and had a better 
Xiosition before the law. 

Serfdom, unknown in Normandy after the 11th 
century, gave way early in northern France. The 
main emancipation had been effected by the begin- 
ning of the 14th century ; but the peasants still 
had feudal rents and payments to make, chiefly 
in produce, and x>erforined Forced Labour {g.n.) 
(see also Corvee) on the roads. Prom these 
duties they were not freed until August 1789. 
Tlie German serfs had in some parts obtained 
tlieir liberty tmvards the end of the 13th century, 
in others they remained nnfree until the present 
century. M. de Tocqueville, France hefcrre the 
Revolution, ii. c. i., states that in no part of 
Germany, at the close of the 18th century, was 
serfdom quite abolished, and in the greater part 
of the country the people were stfll ascripti glehce. 
The end certainly came late ; in Baden not till 
1783, In Pimssia not effectnally until 1809, In 
Saxony serfdom lingered up to 1832, and in one 
other principality till 1833. Austria had com- 
pleted tlie abolition in, 1811. In Denmark, where 
■there had been, as in the Scottish cases of 1799, 
a lapse from early freedom, it ended in 1804. 


Serfdom had quite disappeared from Italy by the 
beginning of the 15th century. In Spain, iii Castile, 
under Alphonso XI. (1312-50), the serf was ir- 
removable so long as he paid ffixed dues, and his 
holding became hereditary. In Eiissia the history 
of serfdom is one of the gradual lapse of slaves, 
free peasants, and small farmers into one class of 
serfs, from whom the Tsar Boris Godnnof (1598- 
1605) took away the right of migration. Once 
tied to the soil, they gradually lost their rights, 
and the power of their owners to sell them apart 
from the land became recognised late in the 17tli 
century. The poll-tax, imposed by Peter the 
Great, led to proprietors being made responsible 
for their serfs, who, if not attached to a commime 
or a lord, were treated as vagrants. A peasant war 
broke out in the early days of Catherine II., but it 
failed. A reaction, however, began under Paul 1. 
(1796-1801), who tried to limit the peasants’ work 
to three days in the week, but it was not until after 
the Crimean war that effective measures ^vere 
taken. These ended in the final abolition of 
serfage on 3rd March 1861. The dues of the 
Eussian serf were, as usual, labour, money, and 
farm produce, and he was, in some cases, the 
victim of cruelty and opx^ression j but Mr. 
Wallace remarks that a serf might often die at 
a rii:)e age without ever having been conscious 
that serfage was a burden. The same writer 
observes that a serfs natural defences were passive 
resistance, flight, arson, and murder. War seldom 
availed him much. Iffie revolt of the Spartan 
Helots in B.c. 464, and the slave v/ars of republican 
Home, had their milder counterparts in England in 
1381 and 1450 ; but the latter apj^ear insignificant 
beside the peasants’ revolts in Germany in the 
15th and 16th centuries. These were fearfully 
sanguinary, and so far from improving the condition 
of the serfs, greatly delayed their emancipation. 

Mr. Seebohin observes that the discovery of 
silver in the New World did not hanefit the 
French or German serf. The produce in which 
the Frenchman j^aid his dues increased in value 
just as Ms land did, and the German had to wmrk 
just as much in each week as before ; but the 
English peasant, who had commuted his services 
and paid 4d. in 1500, still paid 4d. in the year 
1600, so that his rent had fallen to Jth or ^th of 
the burden it had formerly been. 

[The literature of the subject is enormous, being 
unduly mixed up with that of Slavery ; and the 
list of authors ax>pended to the article “ Slavery ” 
in the Encyclopcedia Britannica (9th ed.) will be 
found valuable. Three articles by Canon Brown - 
low on the ‘‘ Abolition of Serfdom in Europe” in 
the Month for 1891 (vol. Ixxi. p. 239 and p. 537 ; 
and vol. Ixxii. p. 73) give a slight but useful sketch 
of the subject, and cite recent authors. F. Seebohm, 
The Bra of the Protestant RevokUion, 1874, gives 
a masterly account of the peasants’ wars, and of 
serfdom in France, Germany, and England, giving 
due prominence to the economic side of the question. 
Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, Russia, 2nd ed.. 1877, 
is invaluable for eastern Europe.] r. h. 

SEEJEANTY, Eetit {parmm sernitium 
regis) is a rare kind of free socage or freehold 
tenure (see Socage), in wdiich the tenant holds 
his land of the king, “yielding” therefor a 
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bow, sword, or ‘ ^ other small tiling belonging 
to war.” The “yield” is annual, fixed, and, 
like rent, non-personal. Other incidents, if any, 
of this tenure were taken away by 12 Gar. II. 
c. 24. The Dukes of Marlborough and Welling- 
ton have, since their creation, held lands 
serjeanty, the annual “yield” being a flag. 

[Co. Littl. 108 a. b.] j.D. n. 

SEERA, Antonio (17th century), was born 
at Cosenza ; nothing is known as to his life 
except that he wrote his treatise on the abund- 
ance of money in the prison of the Vicaria at 
Naples, where he was imprisoned on a charge 
of coining. This treatise, unnoticed by his 
contemporaries, had no influence on the condi- 
tion of the kingdom of Naples, where the 
contrary opinions of his adversaries prevailed, 
but was at a later date highly appreciated by 
economists, and its importance is such as to 
place Serra in the foremost ranks among the 
economists of his day. The importance of 
Serra’ s work was exaggerated and misunderstood 
by many who believed that he studied the 
theory of international trade, whereas he was 
only considering the actual balance of reciprocal 
international engagements. Some considered 
him a free-trader because he advocated free 
trade in money, without observing that he in 
no way deduced this doctrine from the con- 
sideration of international trade ; others, again, 
accused him of mercantilism, but, though he 
over-estimated the value of money, he did not 
go so far as to confound it with actual wealth. 

Serra, whose attention was occupied by the 
great scarcity of specie which was then the 
source of much distress to the kingdom of 
Naples, studied this feature, as a monetary 
phenomenon independent of its economic signi- 
ficance. He combated the oinnion of De 
Sanctis that the high rate of exchange caused a 
scarcity of money, forming a theory of his owm 
on payments between one country and another. 
He perceived that the rate of exchange is merely 
the sign of debt contracted outside the country, 
and Avas thus induced to examine into the true 
causes wdiich induced money to flow into a 
country. Excluding the indigenous production 
of minerals, the kingdom of NajAes produced no 
precious metals. These causes have their basis in 
international trade, in those transactions AAdiich 
render one country the creditor of other countries. 

Serra describes these conditions — the super- 
pAuindance of the produce of the land for 
exportation; the quantity of manufactured goods 
Avhich can also be exported ; the enterprising 
character of the population, Avhich does not 
content itself Avith carrying on industries at 
home, but : establishes and carries them ’ on 
abroad, bringing home the profits ; and, lastly, 
the profit to be made by a country acting as an 
intermediary in trade betAveen other countries. 
Serra, hoAvever, stops short here ; and being 
unacquainted Avith the theory of international 
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trade, he confines himself to the more limited 
question of payments. 

Serra’s ideas on the value of money deseiA*e 
notice ; they are based on the conception that 
the value of each coin is connected directly 
wdth the amount of pure metal it contains, and 
depends on the conditions of the market and 
not on legal regulation. But he ignores the 
quantity theory of money, though he admits 
that an abundance of the precious metals is an 
absolute benefit to a country. Serra advocates 
permission for free export of money, but he 
cannot he called a free trader in the present 
acceptation of the Avord, hie holds that the 
export of money becomes necessary if debts 
abroad exceed the credits ; and that as long as 
this state of matters lasted it Avas useless and 
injurious to prohibit the export of money. On 
the other hand, he maintains that the govern- 
ment is entitled to interfere and to influence 
the exchanges in order to stimulate the export 
of national products, and thus to cause the 
balance of international credit to be favourable, 
especially by protecting and encouraging the 
development of national industries. 

Serra’s writings contain poAverful and minute 
criticism on every subject he discusses ; he supplies 
proofs of several elementary truths, though he 
neither originated nor perfected any distinct 
economic theory. 

Breve traitato delle cause die possono fare 
ahhondare li regni d' oro et argento, dove non sono 
miniere. Con applicasione al regno di Napoli^; 
Naples, 1613. 

[See Trinchera, JDi Antonio Serra e del suo librOi 
Naples, 1865. — Pornari, Delle teorie econoniiche 
Tielle provincie Napoletane^ Milan, 1882. — Studz 
sopra Antonio Serra e Marc Antonio De Sanctis. 
PaAua, 1880. — Gobbi, La concorrenm ester a, etc.^ 
Milan, 1884. — Cossa, An Introduction to the Stud'ij 
of Political JSconcMiy^ London, 1893. — A. De Viti- 
De Marco, “Le teorie economiche diAntoiiio Serra,” 
Atii del R® Istituto Lombardo, Milan, 1890]. 

U. K. 

SERVICES. 

Material and Personal, p. 8S1 ; Predial and Military, 
p. 383. 

Material and Personal. A serAuce is 
an action performed by a person or body ot 
persons for the benefit of another person or 
body of persons. The gWer of the service 
is generally not the same as the receiver of 
the service. In exceptional cases, hoAvevor, 
the giver and receiver are identical ; e.g. o 
professional vocalist may sing for his oaat. 
entertainment, a consulting physician nmy 
treat his OAvn case, or a man may mend liis 
own clothes. We exclude from the sco]>e of 
the term economic sej’rA’a such personal rela- 
tions as afiection, admiration, and coundenee, 
because a man cannot choose at AAfill to render 
such services to one person rather tluin tc 
another, and moreoA’'er his dispositions and 
sentiments towards one person do not neeee 
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sarily interfere with similar dispositions and 
sentiments towards another. An economic 
service can be more exactly defined as a bene- 
ficial action which can be rendered according 
to choice for the benefit either of one person or 
of another, and can therefore enter into any 
mutual agreement between man and man. In 
this sense, all economic services may be said to 
be transfer ahU, Owing to their transferability, 
services may come to have an Exchange 
Value. Economic science is mainly con- 
cerned with those services only which, being 
transferable, have also an exchange value. 
Such a service must be looked at from two 
points of view, viz. what it means for the 
giver and wdiat it means for the receiver. To 
the giver of the service, the action is a Dis- 
commodity (negative wealth) ; to the receiver 
of the service, the action is a Commodity 
(positive rvealth). We need not, however, 
assume that the discommodity in the one 
case and the commodity in the other case 
are measured by the disutility and utility 
respectively involved in the action. The 
terms discommodity and commodity are to be 
measured objectively by their exchange value. 
The correlated disutility and utility are measured 
subjectively. In fact, the total effect on the 
performer may be positively pleasurable, and 
perhaps the total effect on the receiver may 
be positively painful. 

It is obvious that services must be included 
in any enumeration of the things on which the 
income of an individual or community may be 
spent. A considerable x^ortion of a man’s 
income may be spent on such services as advice^ 
entertainment, inst'metion, etc. We must, how- 
ever, distinguish the alility to perform a ser\T.ce 
from the actual jperformance ; as well as the 
'benefit derived or expected to be derived from 
the service from the actual receipt of the service. 
For the ability to j)erform a service comes under 
the head of personal caxntal possessed by the 
giver ; and in many cases the benefit conferred 
on the receiver is also a jiurely personal non- 
transferable good. 

On the side of the receiver we may distin- 
guish between material seiufices and personal 
services. A material service is one which |3ro- 
vides a utility embodied in matter ; such as the 
service of cleaning or repairing articles, of con- 
veying goods from place to j)lace, of working 
up raw materials in the processes of inaniifac- 
tiire, etc. Material services cover practically 
tlie same ground as labour, including most 
forms of domestic labour, as imderstood in 
economies. The immediate effect of an em- 
ploye s work is to confer a service upon his 
emiployer ; and this service is manifested in the 
increased value of the employer’s material 
goods. It is for this increased value that 
^vages are paid. Two kinds of service may he 
here distinguished — a 2moduction-se7nnce and a 


consitmjMon-se^'vice ; the former adds to the 
value of the enix)loyer’s production-goods, the 
latter to that of the employer’s consumption- 
goods. Compare the employment of factory 
'hands with that of gardeners in a xuivate family. 
So far we have considered material services. 
A personal service is one which provides a 
utility embodied in a person, such as the 
service of advice or instruction. For instance, 
medical advice may he expected to restore the 
patient’s health, professional instruction may 
he expected to increase the pupil’s knowledge 
But here it must he noted that the pupil or 
patient does not purchase knowledge or health ; 
these are non - transferable personal utilities. 
He purchases merely the services of instruction 
or advice, which have been called transferable 
goods. One important case of rendering a 
service is that involved in handing over the 
goodwill of a business or professional x)ractice. 
Strictly speaking, the goodwill cannot be 
bought ; for it is a personal non-transferable 
possession analogous to reputation or know- 
ledge. What is bought is the service of intro- 
duction and possible cliininiition of interference 
from competition, etc. ; and what secures a 
juice for this service is the expectation that the 
‘‘custom” of the business or practice will be 
maintained under new hands (see Goodwill). 

Turning from the receiver to the giver of 
a service, we have already observed that the 
power to perform a service is a species of personal 
wealth or personal capital, which is non- 
transferable. The personal possession is a 
durable good, which may be either a production- 
good or a consumption-good. So far as the 
ability is used for the direct enjoyment of the 
owner, it is a consumption-good. So far as it 
is used for other ends beyond dhect enjoyment, 
it is a production-good. In the latter case, the 
I work comes under the head of economic labour ; 
and we define a production-good as that which 
is utilised by an expenditure of economic labour. 
Another distinction must be drawn according 
as the ability to perform a service is a free gift 
of nature or the result of previous labour and 
expense. In the former case, the return for 
the service is partially of the nature of rent, in 
the latter of the nature of interest. 

The more exact consideration of the distinc- 
tions between rent, quasi-rent, interest, and 
profits will apj)ly to the employment of personal 
capital just as to the employment of material 
capital. A fundamental distinction will how- 
ever remain between wages in its broadest sense 
on the one hand and interest and rent on the 
other hand. The earnings of labour will 
always include, not only a return for natural 
advantages and past expenses of training or 
education, but besides this a recompense for 
the exertion of effort and loss of leisure actually 
incurred in the work itself (see also Goods, 
Classification of). , w. e. j. 
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Services, Predial and Military. 

Predial, p. 3S3 ; Villein, p. 3S3 ; Free Tenant, p. 383 ; 

Military, p. 3S4. 

1. Predial. — These differ greatly in degree, 
when they form the return made by a villein 
to his lord for his holding on a manorial larni, 
or when they are done by Socmen or Libere 
Tenentes. The latter usually worked at the 
harvest Precarre and on a few’ other days, 
and then only by deputy ; but they vvere 
bound to be present with rods and to keep 
the actual labourers up to their work, and 
they provided their stipulated number of men. 

The villein (see Villanits) w’as bound to 
Week- Wore {q.v.) all the year round with 
few intermissions. Ploughing, harrowing, and 
hoeing, with the further duty of providing 
seed in some cases, w’ere one main form of 
predial service. Bedripes {i.e. bidden reap- 
ings), the reaping and mowing of corn or 
grass, formed a second variety, but to these 
w’ere added ploughing and reaping precarice. 
A third principal class of labour consisted of 
averagia, or the carrying of crops from, and 
manure to, the lields. Beyond these there 
was miscellaneous farm work such as hedging, 
ditching, threshing, w^ashing and shearing sheep, 
thatching, cutting brusliAvood, and guarding 
sheep-folds. Most of these, with t\\% prestations 
or offerings of poultry, eggs, sucking-pigs, and 
the like, were in course of time commuted ibr 
money payments. Matters of this kind are 
recorded with such minute care in manorial 
extents that this would alone tend to show 
that lords could in practice only claim a 
stipulated portion of the time of men who in 
strict law’ w’ere absolutely their chattels. The 
exact nature of these predial services can scarcely 
be realised without actual examples from the 
records, and the following compressed transla- 
tions from the Ilanisey Carhilary (i. 287, ii. 47) 
will show the general WDrk exacted from tenants 
of different classes about a.d. 1340 : — 

Free Tenant. Andrew, son of William the free 
man, holds a Virgate and a half, and for it owes 
suit of the hundred and county courts as well as 
of the manorial. He finds two men at the first 
precaria, whom the abbot must feed, and he 
himself goes among the reapers with his rod and 
eats with the servientes. He pays as much Hidage 
and scutage as belongs to his holding and he pays 
Ileved Feny, which excuses him from attending 
the haliiiiote more than tmce a year (i. 369). 
Workmen, etc. William, the carpenter, holds a 
toft for 32d. and hen and hedripe (ploughing and 
reaping precariae). John, the shepherd, a toft for 
20d. and hen and hedripe. Gilbert, the reeve, a toft 
for 2s., and hen and hedripe. The w^orkmen and 
manorial officers w^ere at Ramsey allowed the corn 
from three acres and a similar amount of barley 
(i. 351). Villein. Richard atte Green holds one 
virgate for which he pays 12d. annually ad 
heusyre (house-hire), and for the aid of sheriff and 
hundred 4|d. At Christmas he brings one fowl 


and one bushel of wheat called henesed, and one 
ring of oats for foddercoroie, and |d. in Lent as 
Jissilver (in lieu of fish), and twenty eggs at Easter. 
He pays also Tallage, hidage, Pontage, Pannage, 
Merchet, Heriot, fine on marriage of a daughter, 
and w’odehac (fuel money). Once a year he shall 
find a man to w’ork for a day in the vineyard until 
sunset, or pay Id. to the vine -master. From 
Michaelmas to Whitsuntide he shall alternately 
work for four days and plough on the fifth in one 
week, and w’ork on tw'o days and plough on the 
third in the next w’eek. From Whitsuntide to 
Michaelmas he shall w’ork for four days and, if 
necessary, plough on the fifth every \veek, l 3 ut 
w’ill be excused on festivals. If he has to do 
task-w^ork he wdll thresh twenty-four sheaves of 
corn and thirty of barley, beans, or oats, as one 
day’s work. He shall gather in the w’ood and 
carry one bundle of brushw'-ood to the fai'iiiyard 
or one bundle of thorn, and if he makes an 
enclosure with thorns he shall be quit of the 
day’s wmrk if the bundle is large ; if it is small 
he must go back to the W’ood and get another. 
He shall enclose by task-work one and a half or 
two rods (per day) fetching the thorn. On level 
ground he shall dig a (ditch) of 16 feet long, 5 
feet wide at the top and 2 at the bottom, and 2 
spadegrafes or more in depth. In an old ditch 
he shall dig 32 feet of the depth of one spjadegrafe, 
and shall trim the sides well so as to make the 
ditch as wdde as it w'as at first, to the satisfaction 
of the sermens or the reeve. He shall gather 
three bundles of brushw^ood and trim them and 
cart them to the farmyard. He shall scatter 
manure over one acre strip, and shall harrow at 
sowing-time with the harrow he uses on his own 
land from morning till sunset without interval. 
He shall also hoe from morning till evening with 
a short time for food, also he shall mow from 
morning till evening with one able-bodied man, 
who will have food at noon and at once return to 
the mowing ; and at evening he shall lijive one 
bundle of grass as much as he can lift on his 
scythe, but without breaking the scythe or touch- 
ing the ground, or he will lose the bundle. Also 
he shall mow half an acre of meadow and shall 
unite with others for the work of one day, and he 
and his fellows shall have one measured acre of 
meadow called Sytliaker. In every week of the 
year, except thirteen days at Christmas, he shall 
plough one acre strip with as many oxen as he 
has in the team, and besides that ploughing, at 
w’heat-sowffng he shall plough one acre strip for a 
lovehone, w-hich ploughing shall reckon as a day’s 
work. At oat-sowing he shall come to all the 
ploughing precariae as he is ordered, and the abbot 
shall feed him. At the first autumn precaria he 
shall find four labourers, of whom two shall have 
three loaves, beer, fresh meat, and one portion of 
cheese. And if that precarm shall be taken, 
thi'ongh the forw^ardness of the season, before 1st 
August, on the morrow of the precaria he shall 
w’oi’k with one man as a recompense for the dinner 
of the preceding j^recanA If the is taken 

after 1st August he shall find two men for labour 
in the same way as before. At the second 
he shall provide three men, and two men shall 
have three loaves as at the first precaria, and sis 
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lierrings, clieese, and water ; and on the morrow 
lie. shall llnd one man for the work allotted to 
f him. And if a third precaria is necessary he 
shall work wdth one man without food. This 
shall reckon in place of one day’s work. He 
shall cut the straiv or bind it as often as he is 
told throughout one day as a clay’s work, having a 
sliort time for eating. Jointly with another 
virgate -holder he shall do cartage for a whole day 
in autumn with a cart, two men, and two horses, 
\\ith a short interval for food. This is to reckon as 
one day’s work. And if he does this before 1st 
August on the morrow he will be quit of work, 
but on the next day he, with one man, shall do 
what the bailiff orders. Similarly he and another 
virgate-holder shall find a cart with two horses 
and two men to carry hay. They will have one 
knight’s loaf of bread and beer, but the cartages 
will not reckon (as a day’s -work). Also he shall 
gather one calligata (perhaps one quarter bushel) 
of nuts as one day’s work. If he does it on a 
festival he shall do a day’s carrying at the abbot’s 
\nll within or without the county. And he and 
another virgate-holder shall do a clay’s carrying 
within or without the county which shall not 
reckon as a day’s work. Each load will be one 
ring of corn or six bushels of barley or oats. He 
shall take one ring of corn to the mill, which a 
cottar sliall safeguard until it is ground to flour, 
and then Kichard shall take it to Eamsey. Also 
lie and another virgatarius shall take one load of 
cheese or bacon and shall have for each load a 
loaf and ale the daj^ before Good Friday and on 
Tuesday in Easter week. He shall gather twigs 
and make from them one screen nine feet long as 
one day’s work, or one partition between the 
booths ?it St. Ives for two days’ work. As often, 
too, as he shall watch as a guard over tliieves he 
shall be quit of work on the morrow of that night. 
If he shall fall sick, for the whole time of his 
sickness up to the end of a 3J-ear and a day, he 
shall be quit of all work except ploughing, and if 
his illness lasts longer be shall thenceforward do 
what pertains to his holding. If he dies before 
his wife, his widow shall give os. as a heriot, for 
which she shall be quit of all work for thirty days. 
And if he shall die uiiexpectedljq leaving no ivill, 
the abbot shall have Seisii^ of his houses and 
chattels to dispose of at his pleasure, which houses 
the v/idow cannot enter or stay in except with the 
assent of the abbot. On the day on which he 
ploughs upon the abbot’s land he ought not to be 
distrained by taking the beasts that are that claj" 
in his plough-team, but the distraint should be 
put oif till the morrow. 

The above is an instance of a rather exacting 
lord ; but there are, of course, variations of all 
kinds from the specimen here given. The punish- 
ments inflict(|d on manorial tenants who failed in 
■ any of these “duties may be read passim in Frol 
i^laitland’s Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, 

There are many curious varieties of minor 
exactions, such as imlawenertrth and godlesehene, 
v.'hicli speak of hardness and unreason ; for lists 
of them, accompanied by such interpretations as 
can be given, see Vinogradofi’s Villainage in 
England, 

Militaey. — These services, so far -as concerns 


the higher ranks of the army, are fully discussed 
under Knight’s Seetice ; but the Fyed Aviiicii, 
■with the mercenaries, furnished all the infantry 
in early feudal times, requires a short notice. 

The Assize of Arms of 1181 [BeMcdict, i. 278) 
orders the communa of free men to supply them- 
selves udth a coat of mail, head-piece, and lance. 
These were of course men-at-arms ; but this is 
only a portion of the matter, for records show 
that the villein class went to the Fyrd with their 
reeve at their head. But the Reeve was generally 
a Villein himself, and a better equivalent of the 
modern non-commissioned officer seems to be 
suggested by the presence of the servientes, in 
French s&rjanz, who have given us the name 
now used for the class. The early Pipe Rolls 
contain numerous entries respecting knights and 
servientes, which as Mr. Round shows, prove that 
the former were paid 8d. and the latter la. per 
diem. The roll for H Hen. II. p. 85, has an 
entry as to wounded men juxtaposed with one as 
to the payment of servientes rusUci, who were of 
course villeins, but no doubt trained for military 
service. These “sergeants” often existed in large 
numbers, the abbot of Abingdon alone supplying 
Henry II. with as many as 100. Jordan Fan- 
tosme {ll. 1200-1242) shows them in battle “les 
meillurs serjanz k’linkes barim retint,” but gives 
no clue to their position or duties ; and yet these 
paid sergeants going out with the villani to the 
fyrd could scarcely have dropped altogether the 
authority which manorial records show thej^ had 
over the same villani in the harvest field. We 
must not go into more details of the military 
matters of this period. Gradually the ancient 
fyrd system was transformed by the assize of 
arms, and, lasting through other changes, survives 
in the modern militia. r. h. 

SERVIOIO (or Pedilo). An aid or subsidy 
(see Aid, Auxilium) ; granted {servido) by the 
cortes of Castile to the king, who had demanded 
(gpedido) it in extraordinary emergencies. 

[Piernas Hurtado, Tratado de la Hacienda 
Piihlica, vol. ii. p. 47 (4tli ed., Madrid, 1891), and 
Canga Argiielles, Diccionario de la Hacienda 
(London, 1826), under the word Pedido.] e. ca. 

SERVITHDE, FTattjeal. Servitudes fall 
into two cla.sses : (1) those gi’anted by land- 
owners ; (2) those created by law. The latter 
class are sometimes called '^natm’al servitudes.” 

[Goddard on Easements, Loudon, 1891.] 

J. E. C. M. I 

SERVITUDES. The of the Roman j 

law. These ^vere certain rights over the pro- " 
perty — not only upon lands but also upon '■ 
cattle, furniture, and slaves~of another person 
which could be enforced by legal remedy. Th,:y 
are usually classified as (1) when 

given to a particular person, such as, Usus- 
(g.t%) and Usufructus, operm servomm, and 
aperoi miimalmm ; (2) prcedial, when associ- 
ated mth the ownership of something (the res 
dominans) by right of which the servitude was 
enjoyed over something else (the res serviens). 
This section included (a) xurbmi servitudes, such 
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as jus tigni immittencU, stilluidii, projiciendi, 
and several others : and (b) o'ustic, as for 
example tlie jus eimdi, or right of way on foot 
or on horseback : and aguce ductus, the right 
of passage for water. 

{Institutes of Justinian, bk. ii. tit. 3-5. — T, E. 
Holland, Jurisprudence, 1893. As to Servitudes 
in English Law, see Easemext.] b. h. 

SERYITUS signifies in Roman la\v(l) slavery, 
(2) the subjection of a thing, i,e, the relation 
which arises from a thing belonging to the 
person, being subject to a limited extent to one 
right of another, such right being either for 
the benefit of a particular person, a personal 
servitude, or for the benefit of neighboming 
property, a real or predial servitude. The 
right to a servitude cannot be separated from 
the person or thing it is intended to benefit, 
i.e. the right itself is inalienable. A servitude 
is a right available against all the world, which 
entitles a person either to interfere positively 
with the property of another, as by walking 
over his land, or to prevent another from deal- 
ing with his property, as he otherwise might 
have done, as from building his house above a 
certain height (see Servitudes and Easement). 

E. A. w. 

SERYUS (Roman law). The class of slaves 
was chiefly recruited by captures in war, i 
prisoners being usually sold after a battle to I 
the slave dealers who foUo^ved the Roman 
armies. Csesar {De Bell. Gall., iii. 16), men- 
tions that after the war with the Yeneti he sold 
the sea-board people sub corona, that is, into 
slavery. Servile birth, evasions of military 
service or public taxation, and debt, increased 
the number. In legal theory the master had 
complete power, even of life and death, over 
his slave ; but in the early days slaves were, 
as Plautus show's, kindly treated on the whole. 
In the times of corruption and debasement, 
restraining laws had to be passed against killing 
them, and Antoninus Pius enabled them to 
obtain some protection from cruelty, yet even 
in the days of Justinian the slave had acquired 
no legal rights. He could not, according to 
strict law', hold property and could not marry. 
Custom was, how'ever, as usual in direct op- 
position to strict legal theory. The slave w^as 
generally permitted to accumulate earnings, 
and his peculmm w&s often allowed to become 
the means of procuring his manumission. 
He was encouraged to learn trades, and the 
artisans and even teachers and physicians 
of Rome were often slaves. Indeed, they 
frequently kept their masters in affluence by 
their skill. The sla>Ye' s contuiernnm w^as, 
in effect, viewed as marriage ; and in sales of 
property there was a rule of lawf against separ- 
ating near kindred. It was not in the pow’-er 
of a private slave to bequeath by wffll — though 
even this took place in fact — or to make valid 
contracts for his own benefit. Any advantage. 
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from such contracts enured to his master. On 
the other hand, manumission could be gained 
by many exceptional methods, such as the 
revelation of plots, detection of crimes, and 
military service, as in the Punic wars. The 
punishment of slaves by w'hipping and branding 
w'as common, wfliile crucifixion wtis the fate of 
those condemned to death. 

Romans of the wealthiest class, under the 
emperors, often orvned thousands of slaves, and 
the war of Spartacus testifies to the large 
numbers of the class at an earlier date. They 
were employed in large gangs in agricultural 
w'ork ; but many were reserved for domestic 
duties and the cruel service of the arena. To 
the Roman villa there was usually attached an 
ergastulwn, part of which w'as an underground 
prison in wdiich the more dangerous slaves, wdio 
worked in chains, w'ere kept at night, while 
those wfflo were reliable lived in the upper part of 
the building. 

There w'ere, however, two main clas.ses of 
slaves, public and private. The former w'ere in 
a far better condition, and were employed as 
minor public officials. The fact that they 
could leave half their peculium by wfill marks 
a real difference in their position. 

{Mediceval.) The story of the English youths 
in the slave market at Rome in a.d. 578, con- 
nects the medieeval with the Roman traffic in 
human beings. In the laws of Ina (about a.d. 
688), the sale of persons whether bond or free, 
to be taken out of the realm, is forbidden 
(Willdns, p. 17); but Domesday Book (i. 26) 
contains a reference to the trade (Tolls at Lewes, 
dehomim, iiij. d.), and William of Malmesbury 
{Tit. S. Wulstani, Y^harton, ii. 258) describes 
its prevalence at Bristol under the Conqueror, 
mentioning the cruelties and immoralities 
which accompanied it. Some were sent to 
Denmark {W. of Malm., i. 245); hut they 
were chiefly exported to Ireland, though the 
Irish bishops strove to stop the traffic (Gin 
Cambr., Bxpugn. Hibe^'n., i. c. 18). 

Bishop Stubbs classifies the slaves of the early 
Anglo-Saxon times as the theoio or slave simple, 
whether wealh — that is of British extraction — 
or the descendants of the slaves of the first 
colonists ; the esne or slave who w'orks for hire : 
and the wite-tkeow reduced to slavery ibr debt, 
or self-sold into slavery to avoid starvation. 
They had no wergild, no credibility, no legal 
rights ; but there are traces of a practice which 
was better than the legal theory,* and it was 
possible for a slave to save up money and buy 
Ms freedom. 

Domesday Book enumerates 25,156 slaves, 
nearly one half being in Gloucestershire, YTits, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Gornwall, and 
very fewr in the northern half of England, 
Although the strongly Danish eastern counties 
contained 3672, the concentration was on the 
Celtic side of England, and the Danelagh was 
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comparatively free. There is thus some ground 
for believing that the ancient Celtic population 
furnished the bulk of the servi. The Hundred 
Rolls of 1279 contain many entries of servi, but 
though many of these (e.g. ii. 825, where the 
servi hold virgates) are careless designations of 
mllcmi, Vinogradoif points out such expres- 
sions as lU %vt servi, ut libera tenentes 

(ii. 690, 691), which are clear, and yet, as 
these men held small plots of land, they were 
slaves more in name than reality. In legal 
theory even a villarms was a slave ; but in such 
documents as the Liber Niger of Peterborough 
{circa 1125), or the Ramsay cartulary, i. 281 
(1251), there is no trace of a genuine sermis, 
and Professor Ashley is probably right in 
saying that absolute slavery disappeared in 
less than a centarj? after the Conquest {Eco- 
nomic Hist., i. 18). 

[Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman A7itiq . — 
Stubbs, Oo7istit. Hist. i. — Cunningham, Growth of 
Eng. Industry and Commerce, i. 81.] B. H. 

SESTERTIUS (Latin for 2-|), Roman silver 
coin, first struck 269 B.C., weight 288 to the 
lb. or 17*5 grains, later 15 grains, original 
value = the ‘‘libral as” of 250 scruples, i.e. 2|- 
4 oz. asses of that period. Soon after 269 n.c. it 
became, and whether silver, or, under the empire, 
bronze, remained the monetary unit until Dio- 
cletian, when the “follis” took its place as 
coin. 100 sesterces = 25 denarii =1 aureus. 
Obverse, female head helmeted and wnnged, 
and IIS ( = 2 1-) ; reverse, Dioscuri on horse- 
back. 

[S. M. Stevenson, Dictionary of Roman Coins, 
(1S89).] ‘ J.D.R. 

SET-OPE. The right of set-off is the right 
of a debtor, from whom the amount of the debt 
is claimed, to deduct any amount which his 
creditor o wes him. This right is not a common- 
law right, but was introduced by statute 2 Geo. 
IL, c. 22, § 13, and is now recognised by the 
rules of the supreme court (order 19, rule 3), 
and also by the Bankruptcy Act 1883 (§ 38), 
subject, however, to the reservation that a 
person, who at the time of giving credit to a 
person to whom he is indebted, had notice of 
any act of bankruptcy committed by the latter, 
forfeits his right of set-off. In such a case the 
person so giving credit must pay to the trustee 
ill bankruptcy the whole amount owing by him 
to the person to whom he gave credit, and 
iiiust prove ill the bankruptcy for the amount 
of the debt owing by the bankrupt to him. 

SETTLED LAND. See Settlement^* 

SETTLED .LAND ACTS. See Entail, 
Law of ; Settlement. 

.SETTLEMENT...,,:' 

Settlem.t‘nt(Lanci), p. 380 ; Settlement, Poor Law, p. 387. 

. ,,A settlement is defined in, S wee t’sDA'haw,£iiry. 
of English ZaW'8.s ‘‘'an instrument by which 


property, or the enjoyment of property, is 
limited to several persons in succession.” The 
usual object of a settienient is to provide for 
the wants of a family. Property can scarcely 
be turned to the best account by any but an 
absolute oivner ; but it may be lost altogether 
by his folly or misfortune. Its safety is ensured 
by giving only a restricted interest to each 
of those individuals whom it is intended to 
benefit. A settlement may be made by deed, 
by will, or even by a private act of parliament. 
In the majority of cases it is made by deed, and 
on the occasion of a marriage (see Mabbiage 
Settlement). 

Settlements differ chiefly as the property 
settled is personalty or realty. Settlements 
of personal property are comparatively simple. 
The common law recognises no restricted in- 
terests in chattels corresponding to estates in 
lands. In order, therefore, to secure the en- 
joyment of personalty to several parties in suc- 
cession, it is necessary to create a trust (see 
Tbust ; Tbustee). The fund is vested in 
trustees, who have many of the powers of an 
owner for preserving and administering it, but 
who are bound to pay the income arising from 
it, and eventually to distribute the prin- 
cipal according to the directions contained in 
the settlement. Tbe conception of a trust was 
due to the court of chancery, and trusts are 
still enforced by the chancery division of the 
high court of justice. Settlements of personal 
property are comparatively modern ; for most 
of those kinds of personal property wRich pro- 
duce a permanent income, such as stocks and 
shares, were unknown till comparatively recent 
years. 

Settlements of real estate have a longer 
history. From the earliest time down to a 
time comparatively recent, land was immeasur- 
ably more important than all the other forms 
of wealth put together. The great majority of 
civilised men derived their living and their 
social position from the land which they held. 
Hence the frequency of restraints on the 
alienation of land imposed in the interest of 
the owner’s family. Such restraints appear to 
have existed among the German peoples who 
invaded the Roman empire. With the develop- 
ment of feudalism (see Feudalism) the power 
of alienation was yet further restricted. Each 
man’s political and military duties were deter- 
mined principally by his relation to the land. 
Landed property assumed a public character. 
The same causes which tended to produce a 
rigid rule of succession to kingdoms tended to 
produce a rigid rule of succession * to private 
estates. That estates should be inalienable 
and indivisible might seem conducive to public 
order ; it certainly prolonged the greatness of 
I families, and assisted the overlord in enforcing 
I his feudal claims. In England the power of 
: making a will of lauds disappeared after the 
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Noiinaii coiiquestj except in a few places where 
it was preserved by tenacious custom (see Will, 
Bequest by). The Statute of Westminster the 
second, De Bonis Comlitioncdiliis, 1285, took 
away the power of alienating an estate tail (i.e. 
an estate given to a irian and the heirs of his 
body). Thus every entailed estate was placed 
in perpetual settlement. Much inconvenience 
ensued, but the statute, instead of being re- 
pealed, was evaded. Unable to dispose of the 
land itself, men disposed, by will or otherwise, 
of the use or beneficial interest in the land, and 
the chancellor gave effect to their dispositions. 
The Statute of Uses (1536) was designed to 
prevent the creation of such interests, but 
failed of its object, giving rise to new and 
unprecedented methods of dealing with land. 
The courts of common law encouraged the 
collusive actions known as fines and recoveries, 
whereby it became possible to bar entails so as 
to get rid of the restraint on alienation imposed 
by statute. It was laid down that a tenant in 
tail could not by any means be deprived of his 
right to have recourse to these actions. To 
protect estates from the exercise of the porver 
of alienation thus obtained, settlements of 
realty were gradually developed. By the 
middle of the 17th century these settlements 
had taken the form which they kept for more 
than two hundred years. 

As the common law has always recognised 
limited ‘“'estates” in land, it is not necessary 
to a settlement of real property that the land 
should be vested in trustees. Those who are 
to take the land will have legal and not equit- 
able estates. By means of the application 
made of the Statute of Uses these legal estates 
can be made to arise or to shift from one 
person to another in a way which would have 
been impossible in the middle ages. The 
settlement usually gives an estate for life in 
possession to a particular person followed by 
estates tail in remainder to his children. A 
tenant for life had no power of alienation at 
common law, and a tenant in tail in remainder 
cannot bar the entail without the concurrence 
of the tenant for life. When the eldest son of 
the tenant for life comes of age, the land is 
usually re-settled, and his interest cut down to 
a life estate, estates tail in remainder being 
granted to his children. Thus, by means of 
settlement and re -settlement, the land is hin- 
dered from ever becoming subject to an estate 
tail in possession which might be barred by the 
sole wfill of the tenant in tail. It therefore 
became inalienable until recent legislation. By 
means of an intricate legal mechanism a settle- 
ment of real estate also provided for the widow 
and younger children of the tenant for life, and 
vested in trustees such powers of selling, ex- 
changing, leasing, etc., as were deemed neces- 
sary to the proper management of the estate. 
But ^ the main purpose of such settlements, to 


make the settled land inalienable, has been 
entirely defeated by the Settled Land Acts. 
Under these acts the tenant for life has powers 
of dealing with the land little inferior to those 
of a tenant in fee simple, and in particnlar has 
a power of alienation which is all but unlimited, 
and which he cannot by any means bind him- 
self not to employ. The proceeds of the sale 
of settled land must be invested for the benefit 
of the persons entitled under the settlement. 
A settlement of real estate can no longer ensure 
the indefinite retention of the same land by the 
same famihL It can only ensure the preserva- 
tion of a fund which may take the foim of 
land or of certain other investments, and must 
descend as though it were land. 

The time during which property, real or per- 
sonal, could he tied up by the provisions of a 
settlement is restricted by the rules against 
perpetuities (see Perpetuities), which were 
gradually wmrked out by judicial decision. No 
interest in such propertj^ can he created which 
would not necessarily take effect within a life 
or lives in being at the time of the settlement or 
twenty-one years after. In addition to this the 
statute 39 & 40 Geo. III. c. 98, commonly 
known as the Thellusson Act, because occasioned 
by the unreasonable will of a Mr. Thellusson 
(g.T.), forbids the accumulation of th.e income 
of settled property for any time exceeding tlie 
life of the settler and twenty-one years after. 

In conclusion it may be said that settlements 
as the means of making particular objects of 
property inalienable are likely to disappear 
altogether. They are not favoured by econo- 
mists, and they conflict with modern ideas. 
But settlements as the means of making pro- 
vision for parties about to marry, and their 
children, are likely to become more common 
vith the gimffli and diffusion of wealth. 

[Williams, On Beal Property and on SettUnients. 
— Pollock, Land Latos (English Citizen Series). — 
Dighy, JTistory of the Law of P^eal Property . — 
Williams, On Personal Property. — Davidson, Pre- 
cedents in Conveyancing. — Tudor, Leading Cases 
in Conveyevneing . — And the authorities cited in 
art. Entail, Law op.] p. c. m. 

Settlement, Poor Law', means the place 
liable, or which, where there is irremovability 
(see below), may again become liable for 
a person’s maintenance, should he become 
destitute. Settlement is often dated from the 
act of 1662 ; but, in fact, the principle had 
been generally recognised in previous legisla- 
tion. The earliest English laws enforced the 
responsibility of the community for its members, 
— stranger and outlaw were, in the beginning, 
almost synonymous terms. When, with the 
industrial revolution of the loth century, the 
evils of vagi'ancy gi*ew to a head, the attempted 
remedv was the vagrant’s removal to his birth- 
place (12 Rich. 11." c. 7 and 8 ; 19 Plen. VII. 
c. 12, . 1 ■ Ed. VI. c. 3). ^ , In , the numerous 
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statutes wliich. culminated witL tlie gi’eat act 
43 Eliz. c. 2_, tlie burden of relief is always 
recognised as falling on the parisli. A person 
was considered settled in tbe parish w^here he 
was horU; or in which he had dwelt for the 
last three years (1 Ed. YI. c. 3), or in some 
cases one (39 Eliz. c. 4). A mass of settle- 
ment law had accumulated, and quarter-sessions 
and assizes were continually occupied nuth the 
decision of these cases (Inderwick, Interregnum, 
1891, 8vo, p. 91). Moreover, the mischief 
was practical. The administration of the poor 
law differed widely in different parishes. In 
many, rates were not levied for thirty or forty 
years after the passing of the act of Elizabeth 
(tract quoted by Eden, State of the Poor, vol. 
i. p. 144) ; and cases were frequent of able- 
bodied men leaving them homes and vdves and 
children chargeable upon the parish (7 Jas. I. 
c. 4, § 7). Ill these circumstances, the 

settlement act in effect enacted that forty days 
residence within a new parish conferred a settle- 
nieiit ; but that, in the interval, the new comer 
should be removable to his birthjilace. YTiat- 
ever its intentions, the results of the act were 
disastrous. If it did not forge the fetters of 
the labouring poor, it fastened them afresh, 
when they were dropping off. Under a new 
name the working classes became once more 
ascrvpti glebaj. On this one point critics of the 
poor law ivere agi'eed ; theorists and practical 
men were at one. The assailants of the system 
included Adam Smith and Pitt. A striking 
picture of its effects is found in Arthur Young’s 
The Farmer’s Letters to the People of England, 
1767, 8 VO, p. 173. “The prodigious restiic- 
tions thrown on their settlement tends sti’ongly 
to prevent an increase of their iiumhers.” 
Landlord and firmer carried on “an open war 
against cottages,” thus widening the breach 
between employer and labourer wdiich was 
sufficiently open before. “Nor is the hardships 
of removals less : a man is resident in a parish, 
where by liis connection or nature of his busi- 
ness he is much better able to maintain himself 
than in any other place — this chcumstance 
often is as three to one ; he marries, immediately 
he receives notice to quit . , . and his ex- 
ample hangs in terrorem to prevent others 
from being guilty of the folly of marrying.” 
(See also Wealth of Nations, ed. by M^Gulloeh, 
iS63, pp. 62-65.) In spite, however, of pro- 
tests, no substantial alteration was made in the 
law until 1795 (35 Geo. III. c. 101), when it 
was enacted that persons should only be remov- 
able on becoming actually chargeable. Hence- 
forth, the main evils of settlement law lay in 
its complexity and costliness, rather than, in 
its interference with the mobility of labour (see 
Labohk, Mobility of) ; and it will here be 
sufficient, without endeavouring to trace each 
step of progress, to give a brief summary of the 
existing law. 


Settlement is obtained (1) by birth : Prima 
facie, a person’s settlement is his birthplace, and 
this rule apj^lies to children (Coleridge, J., 14 
Queen’s Bench, p. 219). (2) By parentage: 

legitimate children follow the settlement of 
the father, and illegitimate that of the mother 
(sec. 71 of act of 1834), if such settlements 
can he shown, sixteen being the age of emanci- 
pation for both classes (Lord Watson, II 
Appeal Cases, p. 484, interpreting the obscure 
35th sec. of 39 & 40 Yict. c. 61). (3) 

By marriage : The wife follows the husband’s 
settlement, if he have one ; otherwise, she 
retains her maiden settlement. A widow keeps 
her late husband’s until she acquires a new settle- 
ment (Common Law and 49 Geo. III. c. 124), 
(4)R7/ residence : Settlement is obtained by three 
years’ residence “without break,” but a short 
absence, where there is animus revertendi, does 
not constitute such break (39 k 40 Yict. c. 61, 
§ 34, and cases decided on § 8 of 28 & 29 
Yict. c. 79). By this section, residence lor 
one year “ without break ” gives irremovability, 
and the distinction between settlement and 
irremovability is often overlooked. Wherever 
settlement by residence takes the j)lace of birth 
settlement, the effects of irremovability continue 
only while residence lasts, e.g. A has Y for 
birth settlement ; he acquires a settlement in 
X by three years’ residence. He after Wrards 
resides a year in Y, and is, for the time, irre- 
movable. Afterwards, lie goes to Z for some 
months, hut returns to Y, and becomes there 
chargeable, before the expiration of a year from 
his return. His settlement is X, although, 
while he was irremovable in Y, that settlement 
was in abeyance. (5) By apprenticeship : Settle- 
ment is obtained by indenture or other deed, if 
the apprentice, in pursuance' of the deed, reside 
forty days in a particular place (3 \Y. and M. 
c. 11, § 7), (6) By estate: Settlement by 

estate sprang from the rule that a man could 
not be removed from a parish wffiere he had an 
estate of land, coupled with the effect of the 
act of 1662, giving settlement after forty days’ 
residence. IVIien the estate is by xmrehase, 
the consideration must be at least £30 (9 Geo. 
I. c. 7, J 5). (7) By payment of parochial 

taxes : The tenement must be honCt fide rented 
for at least £10 a year, for the term of one 
whole year. The rent must have been paid 
and the premises actually occupied for at least 
one year (6 Geo. lY. c. 57, § 2). Settlement 
even now is limited to the parish, but this has 
become immaterial since the passing of the 
Union Chargeahility Act 1865 (28 & 29 Yict. 
c. 79), which substitutes the union for the 
parish in respect of the poor rate. 

The foregoing summaty shows that the his- 
tory of settlement is an admkable examjffe of 
English methods of legislation. Practical in- 
convenience has been remedied, while logical 
' symmetry has suffered. Numerous cominittees 
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of the House of Commons have recommended 
the total abolition of removals ; a bill embody- 
ing this proposal was introduced by the presi- 
dent of the poor-law board more than thirty 
years ago ; there is complete unanimity among 
all versed in the subject. But parliament has 
not yet found time to legislate, and the 
costs and technicalities of removals still go on. 
Meanwhile, it has been suggested that a partial 
remedy would be, to make compulsory the 
provisions of § 12 ofl4:&15 Viet. c. 105, vdiich 
gives power to boards of guardians to submit 
disputes as to settlement to the central board. 

With respect to the aged poor, the royal 
commission, 1895, recommended that legisla- 
tion should be introduced, enacting '‘that 
persons over sixty-five years of age shall not, 
in general, be liable to removal.” "The whole 
law of settlement,” they reported, "is in its 
working exceedingly costty and complicated, 
and is one of the first questions needing .atten- 
tion in the general arrangement of the poor law. 
As regards the aged . . . there is a consensus of 
opinion that, if rigidly applied, it involves 
considerable hardship. ” 

[The most exhaustive discussion of the history 
and theory of the question is in the Re^oi't to the 
Poor-Law Boards by G. Goode, 355 pp. Parlia- 
mentary papers, 1851 (675), vol. xxvi. The 
aj'pendix contains a detailed examination of the 
reasons given for the introduction of the act of 
1662, and valuable extracts from various author- 
ities on settlement. See also Eden’s State of 
the Poor, 3 vols., 1797. — Nicholls’ Eistory of 
the English Poor Law, 2 vols., 1854, 8vo. — 
Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry in 
Modern Times, 1892, 8vo, p. 206. — The Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895. 
The provisions of the existing law will be found in 
Symonds’ Handhooh on the Laws of Settlement and 
Removal, Srd ed., 1891, 8vo ; and Archbold’s 
Poor Law, 14th ed., 1885, ed. by Glen. 

Consult for whole subject Glen’s Poor T^aw 
Statutes, vols. i. and ii. 1873 ; vol. iii. 1879. An 
admirable treatment of settlement vdll be found 
in Aschrott’s The English Poor Law System, trans. 
by Preston Thomas, 1888, 8vo.] H.E.E. 

SETTLING DAY. On .the London stock 
exchange, bargains, except when expressly 
stipulated as being for cash, are made for the 
"settling” or end of the "account”' — the 
"account ” being a period of about a fortnight. 
The transactions of the vaccount are closed in 
the last three days, i,e. for the first half of the 
month, from about the twelfth to the fifteenth ; 
and for the second half, from about the twenty- 
fifth onwards. The first day is ‘ ' contango ” 
day, when arrangements are made for carrying 
over, or continuing bargains to the next ac- 
count ; the second is "ticket” day, when 
brokers pass tickets and names for stock and 
shares they have to receive ; and the third day 
is "settling” day, for payment and delivery of 
cash and stocks. 


Consols’ Settling Days occur only once 
in each month, generally dming the first v/eek 
in the month. 

Special Settlements, In the case of new 
shares or stocks, bargains are sometimes made 
for the "coming out,” i.c. for settlement upon 
the issue of certificates in tlie new company, 
but in the majority of cases bargains are first 
made for the special settlement, which takes 
place upon a day appointed by the stock ex- 
change committee. 

On foreign stock exchanges the periods of 
settlement differ. In Paris they take place 
once a month ; in New York there are no fixed 
settling days. K. w. b. 

SEYD, Eenest (1833 - 81), was born at 
Elberfeld in Prussia. At an early age he 
visited the United States, and subsequently 
went to Paris, and was present during the 
revolution of 1848. Keturning the next year to 
Germany, he took an active jaart in the revolu- 
tionary movement which resulted in the con- 
gress of Frankfort-on-Maiii, and the present 
German constitution. He was afterwards 
engaged in banking and exchange business in 
Paris, San Francisco, and London. On the 
adoption of the gold standard by Germany in 
1873, he protested in the strongest manner 
against the change to a single gold standard, 
and foresaw with wonderful prescience the 
monetary dislocations that have since taken 
place. In his remarks on this subject E. Seyd’s 
opinion coincided vith, while it j)receded, that 
of Prof. Y'alker, as to the prejudicial eflect of 
the action of Germany on the trade of the 
world (Walker, Money, Trade, and Indmiry, 
1 8 S 0, p. 1 9 1 ). Ernest Seyd was also asked by the 
United States congress to report on the American 
Coinage Bill of 1 873 then pending. Seyd’s writ- 
ings on banking, bullion operations, and kindred 
subjects are well known, and his persistent 
advocacy of the use of silver as a standard, and 
his opposition to the policy of demonetisation of 
that metal, constitute him a leading, if not the 
principal pioneer of the present ' ' bi-metailic 
movement in England. 

Ernest Se^xl had great influence in the^ arrange- 
ments of the Germ an bank act of 1S75. The 
prowsions in §§ 9-10 under which the Eeichsbank 
is allowed to Sceed the authorised limit of issue 
on payment of a tax of 5 per cent on the excess, is 
believed to be due to his initiative. This plan lias 
many advantages over that of the English bank 
act of 1844 (see German bank act of 1875. Joimial 
of Statistical Society, 1B7 5, also art. on Bank 
Note). 

His principaL works are those in English, all 
published in London ".^California and Lis Re- ' 
sources, Bullion and Foreign Exchanges: 

Theoretically and PracticaUy Considered, Svo, 
ISm.—The Question of Seignorage and^ Charge, 
for Coining, Svo, Effingham Milson, IS 6b. The 
Depreciation of Labour and Property which would 
Follow the Demoneiisatior. of Siker, Svo, 1869.— 
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Letters to the Times. See tlie Gold Coinage Con- 
troversyi reprinted for private circulation by tire 
Bank of England, 1869. — EnqvMe star la Question 
MonUaire, publislied by tire Frencli govern- 
ment. — Die Milnz- Wdhrungs und Bankfragen in 
Beictschlcmd, 8vo, Biideker, Elberfeld, 1871. — 
Suggestions in Beference to the Metallic Currency 
of the United States of America, 1871. — The 
London Banking and Bankers Clearing House 
System, 8vo, 1872 (translation in French, E. 
Giiyot, Rue de Pacheco 12, Brussels). — Reform of 
the Bank of England Note Issue, London, 1873. — 
The Jbedine of Prosperity ; its Insidious Cause a/nd 
Obvious liernedy, 1878. 

Ernest Seyd, son of above, is the author of 
Bi-metallism in 1886, and the Further Fall in 
Silver. — The Silver Question in 1S9S. 

SHAREHOLDERS. A person who owns 
one or more shares in a company is called a 
shareholder in the company. The manage- 
ment of a company, except in very small 
private companies, is generally entrusted to a 
board of directors elected by the shareholders, 
but the latter have certain rights of control, 
which they exercise at general meetings or 
otherwise in accordance with the provisions of 
the articles of association. E. s. 

SHARES. The capital in limited com- 
panies (except in the case of companies limited 
by guarantee, which in imactice are of very 
small importance) must be subdivided into 
shares of fixed and equal amounts, which cannot 
be converted into Stock (q.v.) until they are 
fully paid up. In some foreign countries a 
minimum amount is fixed for shares so as to 
prevent small investors from risking their 
savings in taking shares of speculative com- 
panies ; thus ill Germany the minimum amount 
of a share as a general rule is 1000 marks (£50). 
In France the minimum was formerly 100 francs 
(£-1) in the case of companies having a capital 
of not more than 200,000 francs (£8000), and 
500 francs (£20) in the case of larger companies ; 
but since 1893 it has been reduced to £1 in 
the first - mentioned case and £4 in the last- 
mentioned case. In the United Eingdom a 
share may be of any amount from a farthing 
upwards. E. s. 

SHEFFIELD, John Bakee Holeoyd, 
Earl of (1741-1821), the friend and executor 
of Gibbon, wrote copiously on the poor and 
corn laws, Ireland, the slave trade, and other 
economic questions of his day. 

He entered the army in 1760, but in peace 
intervals farmed his extensive lands at Sheffield 
Place, Sussex. As member for Coventry in 
1780, he took a prominent part in the sup- 
pression of the Gordon Riots of that year, at 
the close of which he was created Lord Sheffield 
in the Irish peerage. As member for Bristol 
he veliemeiitly opposed the abolition of the 
slave trade. On this as on the Coen Laws, 
Lord Sheffield’s 'views were extremely definite, 
but hopelessly insular and short-sighted. In 


advocating free trade with Ireland, and the 
Union, he proved himself, however, to be more 
than abreast of his times. He wrote ; — 

Observations on the Mamufactuves, Trade, and 
Present Stale of Ireland (1st ed., 2 pts., also 3rd 
ed., London, 1785, 8vo ; another ed., Diihlin, same 
year). After disproving the aspersions cast on 
the Irish character and industry, Lord Sheffield 
proceeds to deprecate all trade jealousies betAveeii 
the sister countries, showing how injurious to l:)Oth 
a war of taiiffs would be, since England takes the 
Avhole manufacture of Irish linens, while Ireland 
provides a valuable market for British Avoollens. 
The increase (p. 12) of the woollen manufacture 
ill Ireland need not alarm British manufacturers ; 
at tile same time, the Irish are Avarned against 
irritating England by the attempted exclusion of 
her Avoollens from Irish markets. The volume 
closes AAuth a lengthy commentary on the cattle 
produce, fisheries, and manufactures of Ireland. 

Fourteen or fifteen years later, Lord Sheffield is 
consistently adAmcating the same economic policy, 
both in liis Speech of 2iid April 1799, . . . upon 
the subject of the Union with Ireland (London, 
1799, Svo), as in his Observations on the Objections 
made to the Expcrrt of Wool from Great Britain to 
Ireland (London, 1800, Svo). He concludes by 
re-advocating the Union from the point of view of 
commercial advantage, remarking that “as an 
Irishman, he Avas highly gnatified by the liberality 
of giving the turn of the scale in almost every 
instance to the weaker country.” 

Observations on the Commerce of the American 
States (1st, 2nd ed., London, 1783, Svo ; 3rd to 
6tli ed., London, 1784, Svo ; neAV ed., Dublin, 
1784, Svo), Avhich ran to six editions the second 
year of publication. The Avork is chiefly statistical, 
being a sort of coniparativ^e export and import 
calendar for the tAVo countries, Britain, including 
the West Indies, and the American states. It 
contains fifteen tables ; of these tables I. and 
II. give the amount of the American and West 
Indian staple commodities imported into or 
exported from Great Britain during the prosper- 
ous year 1773, and the disastrous 1782. III. 
The total of these exports and imports during a 
period of ten years, shoA\ing their fluctuations in 
peace and AA’^ar, and the bad effect of Avar on 
commerce. IV. American imports from South 
Europe, Africa, and the West Indies. V. and VI. 
Exports from America to all parts. VII. The 
number and tonnage of the vessels employed by 
the colonies before the revolt. VIII. The state 
of the NeAvffoundland fishery before the Avar of 
1744. IX. Imports and exports of South Britain 
from and to all parts. X. and XI. The value 
of all imports and exports of England and 
Scotland from 1780-1782. XII. The total of the 
imports and exports of South Britain from 1771- 
1782, XIII. The total imports and exports of 
South Britain to and from all North America from 
1771-1782. XIV. The total imports and exports 
of South Britain to and from the United States 
from 1764-1 782, : XV.: The imports and exports 
of ■ South , Britain ■ to ■ and from the British West 
Indies for tAvelve years, 1771-1782. 

■■■:" In hh Ohsematmis 07i the Project for Abolishing 
the Slave Trade and on the Reasonableness of 
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attempting some pracMcahle mode of relieving the 
JS^egroes (1st ed., 1790, 8vo ; 2iid ed., with 
additions, 1791, London, 8vo), Lord Sheffield 
considered the disposition professedly of a great 
part of the community to relieve negroes from 
slavery “so inconsiderate that it disgraces the 
national character of good sense.” 

Ill 1791 appeared Ooservations on the Corn Bill 
noio depending in Parliament. Lord Sheffield 
strongly opposed the bill on the ground that 
nothing could be more dangerous than the depend- 
ence of a kingdom such as this on other countries 
for subsistence. He decries the notion that 
England is a highly cultivated country, pointing 
out that not one-fourth of it was ivorthy of such 
a description. He advocates a higher anti steadier 
price of corn, to be secured b}?- closing the ports to 
foreign corn, and bringing more inferior land 
under tillage instead of using it for pasture ; and 
expresses the curious economic doctrine that a 
high price of corn is advantageous to our manu- 
factures. He prefers to depend on other countries 
for clothing than for food. “Why should we 
give a monopoly of the supply to the manufacturers 
of wool, and not to the manufacturers or tillers of 
laud ? ” This pamphlet is VTitten in a protection- 
ist spirit, in the interest of the farmer and land- 
owner rather than in that of the consumer. 

Lord Sheffield held the same views to the close 
of his life. Letter on the Corn Laios, and on the 
means of obviating the mischief and distress ivliich 
are rapidly increasing (London, 181.5, 8vo ; 2ud 
ed., 1815). In this publication he deprecates the 
application of general principles to the political 
economy of this country, considering its actual 
taxation and the price of labour. He wonld 
protect the British farmer by an absolute prohibi- 
tion of import until the price of wheat rises to 
80s. the quarter ; then a high duty till it is at 
90s. ; and a lower high duty till it is at lOOs. ; 
then open the ports and let it enter duty free. 

Lord Sheffield’s Strictures on the necessity of 
inviolably maintaining the Navigation and Colonial 
System of Great Britain (London, 1804, 8vo ; new 
ed., with appendix, 1806, 8vo), point out that the 
Navigation Laws had been suspended by recent 
temporary legislation ; and the danger of such a 
course “because such suspension must render 
England a free port, of the consequences of which,” 
Lord Sheffield conceives, “neither the legislature 
nor the country are sufficiently aware” (p. 11). 
He further shows the violation of the navigation 
laws to be “injurious to every branch of oiir 
marine ; discouraging to seamen, and to the ship- 
building trade ; and adverse to the prompt 
equipment of a great naval force.” He comments 
on the extraordinary decline of British, and the 
increase of American tonnage (p, 1.5) ; and (p. 33) 
differs totally from the opinion of M. Gbntz, that 
the navigation laws are “ commercially injurious,” 
but “ politically vise.” 

Lord Sheffield’s presidential addresses at the 
wool meetings of Lewes were collected and 
published in a volume On the Trade in Wool and 
Woollens, including an exposition of the Com- 
mercial Situation of the British Empire (London, 
1813, 4t6). He notices the diminution of export 
of Briti.sh manufactures to the American .states ; 


defends the Orders in Council proninlgated in 
answer to the Berlin Decrees prohihiting 
English goods on the continent ; and tries to 
show how little the trade of the country depends 
on a direct traffic with the American states ; tlie 
English and colonial markets being, he says, 
quite sufficient to consume the greater part of our 
manufactures. He advocates the irnportatiou of 
Spanish sheep for breeding purposes. 

Observations on the impolicy, ahuses, and false 
interpretation of the Poor Laws, and on the 
Reports of the two Houses of ParUament (London, 
1818, 8vo). In it he strongly condemns the 
present management of the poor as a disgrace to 
the policy and political economy of the country. 
In many parishes the heavy onus of the poor rate 
has so ruined the small tradesman as to have 
added to rather than relieved the existing number 
of paupers. He advocates the abandonment of 
the whole system, not patcliing it np ; the 
separation and classification of panpei's, the 
education of pauper children, and their separation 
from criminal parents. He would furtlier apply 
to agTicultural empilo^mient the surplus of the 
pauper population. In tlie following year Lord 
Sheffield published his Remarks on the Bill of 
the Last Parliament for the mnendmmt of the 
Poor Laws, with observations on their Impolicy 
(London, 1819, 8vo). a. l. 

SHEEBEOOKE, Viscount (Kobert Lowe), 
(1811-92), was educated at Winchester and 
Oxford, taking a first-class in classics and a 
second-class in mathematics. He was called to 
the bar, but in 1840 went out to New South 
Wales. The colony was in its infancy ; gold 
had not been discovered, and only the rudi- 
ments of representative government existed. 
Lowe speedily took part in every public move- 
ment in the colony, and after holding for a 
time a seat in the legislative council he re- 
signed this to become member for Sydney. He 
interested himself in all social, political, and 
industrial movements. After playing a con- 
spicuous part in the developnieiit of the colony, 
he returned to England in 1850, and two years 
later was returned to the House of Commons 
for Kidderminster. 

He qnickiy made his mark as a debater, and 
as a sleejjless critic of the administrative de- 
partments. In a short time he became vice- 
president of the board of trade — an office which 
he held for three years — and one of the joint 
secretaries of the board of control. This part 
of his official life was not without results bearing 
upon the trade and economic conditions of tlie 
nation. Though we do not owe to him the 
Ml adoption of the principle of limited 
liability, he introduced measures which led 
up to the act of 1862. Few clearer or more 
cogent arguments for reform have been presented 
to xiarliament than that contained in his speecli 
in 1856, introducing the Partnership and Joint- 
Stoek Companies Bills. 

In 1859 Lowe was returned for the borough 
of Caine hy the influence of the Harquis of 
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Lansdowne ; and he represented London Uni- 
versity from 1868 until he went to the Upper 
H ouse in 1 8 8 0 as Viscount Sherhroohe. During 
1859-64 he was vice-president of the education 
board — and virtual minister for education. In 
this capacity he made several changes in our 
educational system. In 1860 he brought for- 
ward the revised code, and the system of pay- 
ment by results, on the merits of which he 
never ceased to insist, but which is being rapidly 
obliterated as practically unworkable. 

In constitutional matters Lowe inclined to- 
wards the school of Canning and Peel. He held 
the office of chancellor of the exchequer in Glad- 
stone’ s first liberal ministry. The post, however, 
was one for which he was ill-fitted, owing to 
his doctrinaire views. These led him to remove 
the registration duty on corn, and to express 
the opinion that a chancellor of the exchequer 
was one who pays out the public funds, not one 
who controls the expenditure. It rvas in 1870, 
during his tenure of the office, that the Coinage 
Act of 1816 was annulled. This act contained 
a clause authorising the crown at any moment, 
by order in council, to reopen the mint to the 
public for unlimited coinage of silver, subject 
to a seigniorage of 4s. an ounce. His decision 
that the income-tax should be paid in advance, 
helpful for the finance of the year when insti- 
tuted, has remained a permanent inconvenience. 
Yet his first ingenious budget w'as received 
•with considerable favour in the outset, and his 
annual surpluses proved to be large, almost 
beyond example. He exerted himself to keep 
down the public expenditoe, but his brusque 
treatment of all claimants on the public funds 
brought him no little unpopularity. This 
odium was accentuated by his ill-starred pro- 
posal for a match tax, an impost excellent in 
theory, but practically impossible owing to 
the popular feeling aroused against it. This 
w^as somewhat aggi*avated b}^ the classical 
dictum, Ex luce lucellum.'’ He Avas also the 
author of an unsuccessful plan for establishing 
Seignioeag® on the coinage. 

To the last Lord Sherbrooke v/as an active 
member of the Political Economy Club. 

l^Biograj^hies of Lord Slierhrookei by Patchett 
Martin and J. F. Hogan, 1893 ; Annual Megisier, 
1892 ; Ch(cmders’s Encyclo;pmdia^ vol. ix. ; Tlie 
: July 28th, 1892.] g.b. s. . 

SHEPJ'FF. In Anglo - Saxon time ’ ■ the 
sherilf, or shire-reeve, ’was the royal officer 
in the shire, and was alwaj^s appointed by the 
king. His chief function was to look after the 
interests of the crown, and especially to collect 
the proceeds from demesne lands and the royal 
sliare in the profits of justice. The Norman 
Conquest witnessed a gi'eat increase , of the 
powers of the sheriff. Hitherto the ealdorman 
had been the presiding officer in the shiremoot 
fnmd tlie leader of the military forces ■„ of the; 
.■ siiire. This office ivas- now abolished,, and'Tts 


functions added to those of the sheriff or rice- 
comes. Henceforward the sheriff became the 
chief military, judicial, and financial officer in 
the shire. He was responsible for the collection 
of all taxes, though many of the older dues he 
was allowed to farm and to pay in a fixed sum 
t^vice a year. The office was now of such im- 
portance that it ’Was often held by powerful 
barons, and in the reign of Stephen many 
sheriffdoms were practically hereditary. The 
kings now found it necessary to impose limita- 
tions on their too powerful servants. The 
Exchequer was organised to supervise their 
financial administration, and t’wice a year, at 
Easter and Michaelmas, the sheriffs had to 
appear at Westminster to pay in and to give a 
strict account of their receipts. In 1170 a 
great inquest or inquiry was held into the 
conduct of the sheriffs, and Henry II. seized 
the opportunity to get rid of the baronial 
holders of the office, and to fill their places 
with Ms own trained servants. During the 
same reign regular circuits were instituted of 
itinerant justices, and one of their chief func- 
tions was to check and supervise the local 
administration of the sheriffs. From this time 
the powers of the office steadily declined. In 
Magna Oharta (art. 24) the sheriffs were for- 
bidden to hold pleas of the crown. Their 
judicial and police duties were gradually 
curtailed by the appointment of conservators, 
and later of justices, of the peace. In 1258, 
by the Provisions of Oxford the office ’was made 
annual, and for a time under Edward 1. the 
freeholders of the shke obtained the right of 
election. But this "was only temporary, and 
under Edward III. the modern practice was 
instituted of nominating the sheriffs every year 
in the exchequer. The last great diminution 
in their powers took place in the reign of Queen 
Mary (1516-58), when the control of the militia 
was taken from them and entrusted to lords 
lieutenant. From this time, in spite of the 
dignity and precedence to which a sheriff is 
entitled during his year of office, the post has 
come to be regarded rather as a burden than a 
privilege. Its chief duties are the reception of 
the justices of assize, and the responsibility for 
enforcing judicial sentences within the shire. 
The sheriff also has, either in person or through 
his under-sheriffs, to make all arrangements 
for parliamentary elections during his terms of 
office. Although the sheriff is strictly and 
etymologically a shire officer, the city of 
London obtained from Henry I, the right of 
appointing sheriffs, and several of the older 
boroughs, such as Norwich and Oxford, still 
have sheriffs of their own. 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History. — Gneist, Eng- 
tuclie Verfassimgsgeschichte.'] n. l. 

SHILLING. English silver coin of the 
value of twelve j)ence, first struck in the reign 
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The following list gives the weights of the various 
iMllings issued since that time : — 


Reign. 

s 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

Value in silver 
925 fine at 

5s. 6d. per oz. 

Henry VII. . 
Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. . 
Edward VL . 
Edward VI. . 

Mary . 

Elizabeth, 

Elizabeth 

James I. to { 
George III. 1 

George III. and ) 
subsequently f 

1504 

1543 

1547 

1549 

1552 

1558 

1560 

1601 

1603 to \ 

1816 r 

1S16 1 
onwards / 

grs. 

144 

120 

120 

SO 

96 

96 

96 

92| 

92| 

S7J 

925 

S33-3 

333-3 

333-3 

925 

921-25 

921-25 

925 

925 

925 

vn 

m 

/6cl. 

/4d. 

m 

1/1 

1/1 

1/02 

1/Of 

1/ 


The origin of the word shilling is obscure, but 
it appears to have been handed down from 
ilnglo - Saxon times, when fourpence equalled a 
scill or scilling, F. E. A. 

SHIP-MONEY. From 1629 to 1640 
Charles I. endeavoured to govern without a 
parliament. In order to avoid exceptional 
expenditure, it was necessary during these 
years to keep England out of the great struggle 
which was going on in Europe. But though 
England was neutral, Charles was constantly 
negotiating in the hope of obtaining the restitu- 
tion of the palatinate to the dispossessed elector. 
And to give weight to his diplomacy it was 
necessary to make some parade of English 
strength, while the growing naval power of 
France and Holland made it imperative for 
England to take some steps in the same 
direction. This was prescribed both by the 
motive of self-defence and by the desire to 
maintain the sovereignty of the seas which 
Charles claimed for this country. Under these 
circumstances the king and his ministers sought 
to devise some means of obtaining money for 
naval expenditure without having to appeal to 
parliament for supplies. Noy, the attorney- 
general, suggested that under the Plantagenets, 
and as late as 1626, it had been customary for 
the crown to call on the sea-ports to man and 
equip ships for the defence of the realm. 
Acting on this hint, the council issued a writ 
on 20th October 1634, ordering the authorities 
of the coast towns to assess on the inhabitants 
the money necessary for fitting out and main- 
taining for six months a certain number of 
ships and the requisite crews. 

This writ departed from earlier precedents 
only in two points : (1) it demanded money 
instead of actual services, and thus imposed 
something nearly akin to a tax, whereas by the 
petition of right the king was pledged to levy 
no taxes without consent ; (2) previous levies 
had been made in time of actual warfare, while 
this was to meet a prospective danger which 


might he very variously estimated. However, 
the writ met wdth no resistance, except from 
the citizens of London, and they had to give 
way. This success emholdeiied 'the crown to 
take a much more serious step in the next 
year. By a writ dated 4tli August 1635, the 
sum of £208,900 was demanded, and this was 
to be collected, not only from the dwellers on 
the coast but from the whole community, on 
the ground that all were equally interested in 
the defence of the country. The last assertion 
was difficult to contest, but it was felt that it 
was put forward to defend a wholly novel 
expedient, and it was difficult to perceive that 
there was any danger so pressing that it must 
be met before parliament could be consulted. 
Thus the second writ of ship-money provoked 
much more general opposition than the first, 
and in spite of the zeal of sherifib and justices 
of the peace, it was difficult to carry out the 
work of assessment and collection. In order 
to justify compulsion, the king obtained a 
written opinion signed by ten out of twelve 
judges to the effect that when the kingdom 
was in danger the charge of defence ought to 
be borne by the wffiole kingdom, and further 
that of such danger the king was the only 
judge. 

Meanwhile the fleet that had been equipped 
had effected nothing, the royal diplomacy was 
as far from its end as ever, and more than 
£20,000 of the money dire under the last writ 
was still unpaid. Charles determined to 
persist, and the third writ of ship-money was 
issued again to the whole kingdom on 9th 
October 1686., This was a practical assertion 
that ship-money was not a mere temporary 
expedient to meet a passing danger, hut that 
it was to be an annual charge on the com- 
munity. It might be true that the sums 
hitherto collected had been spent on the navy, 
but there was no security that this would 
continue, and if the king could raise a secure 
revenue at vdll, there need never he another 
parliament. Many of the peers were not pre- 
pared to entrust the crown with such absolute 
power, but their remonstrances, instead of 
weakening the king’s resolution, only impelled 
him to extort a favourable opinion from the 
judges, so that they might he pledged to decide 
in favour of the crown any case that might he 
brought before them. The judges again 
affirmed — (1) that in time of danger the king 
may command all his subjects to provide and 
fmmish such number of ships and for so long 
as he shall think fit ; and (2) that the king is 
the sole judge of the danger and the means of 
meeting it. 

Thus the decision of the judges was a fore- 
gone conclusion when, in 1637, the question of 
the legality of ship-money was brought before 
them in the case of John Hampden. Hampden’s 
counsel argued that the king’s conti'ol over the 
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persons and property of Iris subjects could only 
be exercised in a normal way tlirough parlia- 
ment ; they admitted that in an extraordinary 
crisis the crown could act without waiting for 
parliament, but denied that in the present case 
there was any evidence of such pressing and 
immediate danger. The crown lawyers replied 
that the ipiiestion of fact was not before them, 
that the king was in law the sole judge as to 
when an emergency arose, and that behind 
the king’s judgment the court could not go. 
As a matter of strict law this contention was 
probably sound, but under the circumstances 
it was opposed to the common sense of the 
community. However, seven out of twelve 
judges decided in favour of the king, and some 
of them, notably Chief Justice Finch, went out 
of their way to magnify the royal prerogative. 
But the victory of the crown, complete as it 
appeared at the time, was very short-lived. 
In 1641 the Long Parliament declared ship- 
rnoney illegal, and impeached the judges who 
had decided against Hampden. 

[Gardiner, History of England^ vols. vii. and 
viii. State Trials.] r. l. 

SHODDY ^ is the name given to the waste of 
various manufactures, as for instance to that 
of coal or iron ; but the term has become 
particularly associated with the re-manufactured 
refuse of cotton and wmollen yarn. This refuse 
consists of the tangled or broken remainders of 
cotton or woollen yarn which are left by the 
weaver upon the reels, and are commonly- 
referred to as ‘‘cop-bottoms” or “cop-refuse.” 
As this “refuse” cannot be further utilised in 
the manufacture of fine woollen or cotton cloth, 
it is sold in the mass by the Lancashire or 
Yorkshire manufacturer (it is occasionally sent 
from the Indian factories) to the manufac- 
turers of shoddy, and is by them re-converted 
into “shoddy cloth” by a wonderfully ingenious 
mechanical process. 

The whole mass is first thrown into a series 
of “tearing” cylinders, filled with toothed 
rollers of graduated fineness, which, revolving 
at high speed, tear the yarn refuse back into a 
substance closely resembling, and only to be 
distinguished by an expert from, the original 
American bale cotton. By this tearing process, 
however, the original cotton fibre is wholly 
destroyed, and the artificial fibre thus produced 
is at once too short and too fragile to permit of it 
being drawn out for purposes of fine spinning. 
It is therefore “ carded ” and spun into a coarse 
yarn, and then used merely as the “ weft ” in 
the manufacture of “ shoddy ” cloth or calico, 
as owing to its fragile and artificial nature it 
will not bear the strain necessarily put on the 
“warp” in the weaving process.. , ■ 

The “ warp ” of shoddy cloth has therefore 
to he supplied by yarn spun from pure American 

1 For economic use of such articles, see Residual 
A^'D Waste Products. 


cotton, such as is used in ordinary weaving : 
and it is the stoutness of this “warp” which 
gives strength and endurance to the woven 
“shoddy” material. 

“Cotton” shoddy is manufactured chiefly 
in Lancashire, in the district of Eochdale, 
Haslingdon, Bolton, Bacup, and Crawshaw- 
Booth. Woollen shoddy is manufactured at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire. The material is ware- 
housed as taken from the loom, and sold to 
dyers and printers for the home trade. In the 
same factory various qualities of shoddy are 
produced, from the heavy habit and cheapj 
tailoring cloths to the coarse sheetings, and 
cheap shirtings, largely in demand among dock 
labourers. Some of this “shoddy” calico is 
specially woven and dressed for the Levant 
trade, where the coloured shawls made from it 
find a ready market. The manufacture of 
“ shoddy ” also ci’eates a further “refuse ” from 
wdiich, by a similar process to the one described 
above, the “ cops ” are again broken up into an 
artificial fibre, then spun into a very coarse 
yarn, and woven into the well-known cheap 
Bolton quilts and coverlets. A. L. 

SHORT, Thomas (1734-1772), M.D., 

was a physician and meteorologist : — 

He ‘ ‘ collected, with incredible labour, extracts 
from the mortuary and baptismal registers in a 
great many market towns and country parishes of 
England, chiefly in the northern counties, and in 
almost every variety of soil and situation, and re- 
duced them into tables in various Avays so as to 
enable him to dray^r iiseiul inferences from them ” 
(Milne, Ency. Brit., quoted in M‘Culloch’s Litera- 
ture of F. E. ). The result of these labours appeared 
in New observations, natural, moral, political, and 
medical, on c ity, toion, and country b ills of mortality 
(London, 1750). This consists of statistical tables 
of respective parishes with their registers of births, 
deaths, marriages, their soil and situation, and 
average death-rate. Also A Comparative History 
of the Increase and Decrease of Mankind (London, 
1767). A. L. 

SHORT EXCHANGE. The rate for cheques 
or drafts at sight, or payable within a day or 
two. There being no question of interest in- 
volved, the variations of the short exchanges 
above or below the Mint Par {g.rl) is the 
measure of the momentary balance of trade, — 
including therein the movement of floating 
capital, R. w. b. 

SIGHT (= Demand). Formerly, it was 
customary to claim and allow three days’ grace 
upon bills drawn “at sight,” but they are now 
payable immediately, as if they w^ere drawn 
“ on demand. ” Bills drawn at any period after 
sight require presentation for acceptance before 
the term begins to run, R. "w. b. 

SILIO, Gitglielmo (end of the ISth century), 
.. a Sicilian inathematician and , economist who 
udvocated, the application of the calculus to the 
solution of the most important economic pro- 
blems. Follo-vving Beccabia, who had already 
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attempted a matliematical inquiry on smug- 
gling, lie prepared a series of problems to deter- 
mine tlie best means for suppressing smuggling. 
Silio demonstrates, by means of a matliematical 
analysis, tlie error of supposing that a constantly 
increasing revenue would be obtained by con- 
tinually raising the customs duties, and that 
moderate duties would 3 deld a better financial 
result and would diminish smuggling, increase 
consumption, and stimulate foreign trade. 

Saggio sulV injitienza delV a/nalisi nelle scienze 
politiche ed, economiche apjpliccda ai contral)hand% 
Palermo, 1792. 

[See Montaiiari, La matematica a.pxMcata al 
Veconomia poUtica, etc.^ Eeggio Emilia, 1892. — 
Ricca Salerno, Storia delh doUrine finanziarie in 
Italia, Rome, 1881.] u. n. 

SILVER. 

Silver, as Standard, p. S95 ; Silver, Discoveries of, 
p. 396 ; Silver Legislation in the tFiiited States, p. 401. 

Silver as Standard. Wherever silver 
coins are full legal tender and constitute the 
money in which commercial exchanges and 
values are measured, and wdiere other coins are 
rated in their relation to silver coins, the silver 
standard may be said properly to exist. A still 
further condition is really necessary, namely, 
that the mints of a country having the single 
silver standard must be open to the free coinage 
of silver. These conditions were veiy generally 
fulfilled in all countries during most of the 
period from the middle ages down to the 
beginning of this century. Gold was also 
used, of course, as money, but its position in 
coinage was an undetermined one, and it ■was 
mainly considered as to its value measured in 
silver. ^ 

Great Britain began the race for gold in 
adopting the gold standard in 1816, and to-day 
the above named conditions are imperfectly 
fulfilled, and that only in a few of the coun- 
tries where silver was in use a century since, 
(see Silver, Discoveries of). Many of the 
leading nations have passed through, or are 
still in an intermediate stage of monetary 
development in which there is officially a double 
standard combining gold and silver according 
to some established legal ratio. In recent years, 
however, the conditions affecting the production 
and consumption of the precious metals have, 
by their differing variations, made the task of 
maintaining both metals in circulation so 
difficult that the so-called double standard 
countries have nearly all suspended entirely 
the coinage of full legal- tender silver coins, 
and have taken all sorts of steps to pro- 

f In the ITtli century “silver” and “money” may 
be regarded as synonymous, and the expression “argent” 
for “money" is familiar. Thus Locke, FuHlier Con- 
siderations of the lowering of Interest and raising the 
Value of Money, says “that the fittest metal to be ‘the 
money of account and contract and the measure of 
commerce in any country’ is silver.” 


tect and add to their stock of gold. Within 
the year 1897, just closed, Japan, Chili, and 
Salvador have adopted the gold standard. 
India is on a fiat-money basis, and has closed 
her mints to silver and is trying to introduce 
gold payments at a parity of Is. 4d. as the 
exchange value of the rupee. Russia has 
officially adopted the gold standard, hut has a 
depreciated paper circulation based on silver, 
which she no-vv agrees to maintain at a fixed 
ratio in gold, and is making an effort to 
secure enough gold. The Indian government 
has discussed the possibility of doing the 
same.2 Strictly speaking, China never has 
had any other than a copper standard so iar 
as the legal conditions for a standard are 
concerned, though of course silver has been, 
and still is, the basis of exchange values in 
all her dealings with foreign countries. 

The gi’eat revolution therefore that has taken 
place in the monetary status of silver, and the 
completeness with which the whole civilised 
world has discarded it as a standard, are facts 
■^vhich will doubtless be considered as the most 
significant in the general economic history of 
this century. This movement has been chiefly 
confined to the period since 1873. The results 
of it are still a matter of grave doubt, and they 
have certainly given rise to considerable debate 
and have produced an enormous supply of 
economic literature on monetary topics. 

The first and perhaps most direct result of 
the abandonment of the silver standard and of 
the gi’eatly increased demand for gold for mone- 
tary uses in recent years, has been a considerable 
appreciation in the value of gold. The supply 
of gold has increased materially, however, and 
may continue to increase so as to partially 
neurialise further tendencies towards apprecia- 
tion. It is claimed that the general downward 
tendency in wholesale prices has been due in 
part to this appreciation ; and in further support 
of such claim, it is stated that prices in silver- 
standard counti'ies, up to recent times, remained 
steadier than in gold-standard countries. This 
point is, however, disputed. It does seem to 
he ti'ue that the fluctuations have not been so 
great in silver-standard countries, hut it may 
be true that in those countries other than 
monetary causes affecting prices, and tending to 
lower the general level of prices, have been 
proportionately absent or inoperative. A mass 
of e'^ddence, on this point, with complete 
statistics of prices in eastern countries, is to be 

S Both India and. Russia are really on a “ fiat-money " 
basis so long as the resj)ective governments are holding 
silver in the one case aiid paper currency in the other 
at a fixed parity with gold by legal enactment. Russia 
is, however, accumulating a stock of gold, and both 
seek to secure the gold standard in tlie future. For 
account of recent legislation, see Lexis, articles on 
“Papiergeld,” and “ Mtinawesen,” in Conrad’s Iknnl- 
worterhucJi, Zweiter Supplementhand, Jena, 'iS97 ; and 
H- A Willis, “Monetary Reform in Russia,” art. ir. 
Jmirn, of Pol, Econ., June 1S97, Chicago. 
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found in the report, minutes of evidence, and 
more especially in the appendices, of the Indian 
Currency Committee. In an English consular 
Report on China, and one dealing particularly 
with the effect of the fall in value of silver on 
prices of commodities in China (Foreign Office, 
1893, Miscel. Series, No. 305), we note the 
following statement in commenting on the tables 
of statistics: “As regards articles which are 
both produced and consumed in China, silver 
prices have on the whole tended to decline 
(during last twenty years). There is a moderate 
rise in a few articles, principally food stuffs, 
but all over there is a decline of about 9 per 
cent. As regards articles of native origin 
exported to foreign countries, the silver price 
has not advanced "with the fall in exchange. 
Prices on the whole are almost exactly on the 
level of the years 1870 to 1874. As regards 
articles of foreign manulacture or production 
imj>orted for sale in China, the average price in 
silver has declined very considerably.’" 

The second and main argument concerning 
the effect of the fall in the gold value of silver 
refers to the fact that the falling rate of 
exchange, especially in relation to long-period 
contracts, has acted as a bounty on exports and 
as a protective tariff on imports for the silver- 
standard country. The argument in favour of 
this position is stated strongly by Mr. E. Held 
in his volume on The Joint Standard and 
finds some support in the evidence presented to 
the Indian Currency Committee. That its 
general effect on the condition and prosperity 
of India has been greatly exaggerated is also 
amply shown by evidence from the same sources. 
Most contracts are not long-time contracts, and, 
while credit may have been somewhat curtailed 
as a result of this cause, there were really no 
serious commercial fluctuations after the banks 
began to balance exchanges and cancel the 
result of such fluctuations in exchange, and 
thus insure their respective customers in both 
countries fi’oin losses of this character. 

[See reports of Indian Currency Committee, 1893, 
C. 7060 ; C. 7098 ; C. 7060-1 ; minutes of evidence 
and appendices (the most complete source of in- 
formation), 0. 7060-11 ; Index, C. 70-86. This 
report has been reprinted by the XJ.S. Gov. nnder 
the title of “ The Herschell Report on Coinage of 
Silver in India,” Sen. Mis. Doc. 23, 53rd Cong. 1st 
Sess., price $1*20. — Held, The Joint Standard^ 
London, 1894. — Muhleman, Monetary Systems of 
the Wokd, 2nd ed. 1897, New York.— Del Mar, 
Eist. of J/oHey, London, 1886. — U.S. Special 
Consular Reports, “ Monej’’ and Prices in Foreign 
Countries,” vol. xiii. pt. i., Washington, 1896, 
pt. ii, Washington, 1897.— ''Silver in China,” 
Talcott Williams, Annals of Amer, Acad, , vol. ix., 

■„ : 1897.-— The “Currency of.Gliina,” Willard Fisher, 
Tale Jieview, March 1897.— “Silver Prices in 
India,” Fred. J. Atkinson, Journ, of Royal Statistic 
cal Society, Mar. ,1897.], (See Bimit4Llism ; 
Gold AS Standard ; Money ; Precious Metals.) 


And App., Gold, Increase in the Production op; 
Silver, Production and Coinage op, 1896-1905! 

S. M‘C. L, 

Silver, Discoveries of. There are no 
authentic accounts of the discovery of any 
silver mine in antiquity, although there were 
silver mines in almost every known state except 
Italy. New sources of sup^fly of the precious 
metals were opened up by conquest, and not by 
adventure. Adventure and discovery play a 
large part in the history of mediaeval and 
modem mining ; and the stories retailed by 
Jacob {Inquiry into the Precious Metals, i. 241, 
etc.) of the discovery of Chemnitz in Hungary 
(745 A.D.), Freiburg in Saxony (10th century), 
and the Hartz (972 A.D.), are paralleled by the 
stories of the sleeping shepherd at Pasco in Peru 
(1630, Tschudi’s Peru, p. 328), the sleeping 
hunter at Chaharcillo, Chili (1832, Browne’s 
Mineral Resources of the United States, 1868, 
p. 650), the falling hunter at Potosi (about 
1640, Acosta’s Per^l, iv. 6), a lady at a picnic 
at Utah (1863), or by some of those “moving 
accidents” which make Lord’s “Monograph on 
. the Comstock Lode, Nevada” (discovered 1859, 
U.S, Geological SiLwey, 1883) read like a 
romance. Another illustration of the different 
attitude of mind in antiquity and in compara- 
tively modern times is that while the modem 
business man keeps accounts wffiich are a fairly 
accurate foundation for statistical generalisa- 
tions, and while travellers’ guesses, such as those 
embodied in Acosta’s or Robertson’s History, 
bear no relation to the truth, we find neither 
business accounts nor mid guesses about ancient 
mines ; hut Herodotus’s allusion to the Laurian 
mines in Attica (vii. 144 ; Boeckh’s Pullic 
Economy of Athens, app. ix. ; Biichseiischiitz, 
Besitzund Erioerb, etc,, p. 102 ; but see Grote’s 
History, vol. i. 164 n.), and Strabo’s allusion to 
the Turdetanian mines in Spain (iii, 2, 9), 
probably present sober statements of truth. It 
is fair to contrast ancient with modem history 
in these respects because they were separated by 
a great gulf ; mining, it appears, was discon- 
tinued under the Roman empire untff it was 
tentatively resumed by the Moors after the 
Moorish conquest of Spain in the 8th century. 

Amongst the many interesting productive 
problems raised in connection with silver 
discoveries, it is a universal rule that new 
supplies, instead of superseding, stimulate 
existing sources of supply. Thus the cession 
of part of Mexico in 1848 and 1863 to the 
United States enabled the latter to commence 
mining, and its success reacted upon Mexico 
in a manner which recalls the effect produced 
by 'silver-mining .in, the new' world upon silver-" 
mining in the old world three or four centuries 
ago. The reason of this apparent paradox is 
that new supplies beget new inventious which 
directly affect the production of silver but not 
of gold — for instance, first, by adding to the 
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brief life and, tlierefore, usefulness of tEe 
product ; secondly, by facilitating its produc- 
tion ; tliiis Medina’s cold amalgam (1557) and 
the numerous processes (Pattinson, Karsten, 
Parkes, Cordurie, Lautliertal, etc.) invented 


between 1842 and 1869 for extracting silver 
from lead ore “have been ecpiivalent^to the 
discovery of new mines” (Jevons, Currency, 
p. 76; Prof. Pmberts Austen, Memo rand uin 
on Cost of Production of Silver,” app. vi., 


J)istTihiition of Production of Silver a/niong the different Stcctes of the U.S. Com^hled from U.S. 
Jf'int P^eports. Compare Annual Beports of the U.S. Geological Survey, entitled Mineral 
Resources of the United States, and compare note (K) p. 399. 


!S80 ‘88 '82 ’83 ’84 'S3 'SG ’S7 ’83 ’89 ’90 'QJ '92 '93 ’94 '95 '96 ’97 



Report of Gold mid Silver Commission, 1887). 
Again, between the time of Job and 1848 
(Papers Relating to the Californian Gold BiS’ 
coverUs, 1856, p. 47) silver lay in, gold on the 
earth. What bad mining means may be judged 
by “'A Miner’s hfotes on the Silver Mines of 
Honduras” (Sar^yer, 1856, voi. xii. p. 721), 
or Jacob’s history of the mine of Guadalcanal 
in Spain (Precious Metals, voL i. p. 274). 


Passing to exchange questions, the effect of 
the earlier American discoveries was gradually 
ripening in England between 1570 and 1648, 
at which date wheat had risen 250 per cent, 
and grain generally 220 per cent, according to 
Thorold Rogers, who agi’ees in the main with 
A. Smith (see, too, Cunningham’s Growth of 
English Industry, § 16S). The effect on the 
ratio between gold and silver is illustrated 
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by the table printed in the article Peecioijs 
Metals. The Reports of the Committee of the 
H. of 0. on the Rejrreciation of Silver, 1876, 
and on Gold and Silver, 1887 and 1888, point 
out that the U.S., where the main discoveries 
W'ere being made, actual^ decreased its exports 
of silver during one critical period, 1873-79, | 
when the ratio was falling ; and, further, under 
the Bland Act 1878-90 and Sherman Act 
1890-93, 459,946,700 fine ounces of silver 
were bought for coinage by the federal mint, 
which had been comparatively idle up to 1871. 
It is, or was in 1888, in spite of this new’- 
demand for silver in the XJ.S. — a demand far 
exceeding any similar demand in any civilised 
country in the whole history of coinage — that 
silver fell. Perhaps the still greater amount of 
the new demand relatively to the new supply 
of gold — due to the increase of banking reserves 
(£187,500,000, 1873-85, Quarterly Journ. of 
Rcon,, i. 350, J. L. Laughlin), and institution of 
new’ gold coinage by France from 1850 (Cairnes, 
Essays, p. 142, — £100,000,000), and Germany 
froin 1870 (£100,000,000, Rep., 1888, § 38)— 
has made silver fall relatively to gold — if so, 
the history of the Roman empire affords a 
close parallel ; there, while silver was becoming 
dearer because it was diminishing four times as 
fast as gold, this natural tendency wns reversed 
by a social and political tendency — the tendency, 
namely, to hoard gold and exchange a silver for 
a gold coinage, so that the ratio fell from 11*91 
to 14*4 : 1, at wdiich figure it probably stood 
between 397 a.b. and Justinian’s time (Momm- 
sen’s Verfall dcs romischen Miinzicesens, p. 277; 
cp. History of Rome, trans. Dickson, ed. 1894, 
iii. 88 ; Geschichte des romischen Mwiziuesens, 
p. 834). But this theory is unnecessary to 
explain the first, and is inapplicable to the 
subsequent depreciation ; thus U.S. exports of 
silver did not fall during the second critical 
period, 1884-89, and in the third critical 
period, wdien silver cheapened, 1891-94, they 
rose from 23 to 51 million dollars. And, 
further, it is quite possible that state - made 
ratios which held when the output of silver 
w’as 20 million ounces a year (1840) would 
hardly have done so wfiien it w^as three (1870) 
or eight times (1893) as much. Regulation of 
prices has never succeeded, except on a small 
scale. This problem wdll be again discussed 
after the tables of production and consumption. 

As for the distributive questions raised by 
Chevalier’s Ee la Eaisse d’or, Cairnes’s answer 
in his essay on Chevalier, that prices rise 
because wages are raised, and that wages are 
first raised at the mines, then in those industries 
w’hich are nearest to the mines, whether locally 
or industrially, is probably: correct. , 

Estirmtes cf Production of Silver. 
following estimates of silver produced during 
dilierent periods are most often cited in works 
on political economy: — 


Humboldt’s Nouvelle Espjagne, 1811, iv. 212, 
218, 220. — Jacob’s Inquiry into the Precious 
Metals, 1831, ii. x^p. 70, 131, 214, 267.— J. T. 
Dansoii’s “ Gold and Silver sent from America to 
Eurox>e,” 1850, Journ. of the Statisticcd Society, 
xiv. 11. — Birkmyre’s “Letter to the Times,” xxi. 
5, 1852 (for 1846-50), cited in MCnlloch’s Com- 
mercial Bictioimry, art. “Precious Metals,” and 
in D. F. Campbell’s trans. of Chevalier’s Production 
of the Precious Metals, 1853, pp. 93 et seq . — 
Chevalier’s article in P^evue des Deux Monies, 
1846, xiv. 1033, 4 ; and “De la Monnaie,” which 
is pt. iii. of his Cours dEc. Pol., 1842-50, pp. 
222, 228, 307, etc. (cited in Tooke’s Prices, vi. 
144). — Faucher’s Production of the Precious 
Metals, etc., 1851, Eng. trans., 1852. — J. D. 
Whitney’s Metcdlic Wealth of the U.S., etc., 1854, 
pp. 182, 183, 506 (esp. 1800, 1845, 1850, and 
1854). — J. A. Phillips’s Mining, etc., of Gold and 
Silver, 1800-67 (esp. 1800, 1850, 1865), p. 320. 
— W. P. Blake’s Production of the Precious Metals, 
1869, p. 361. — Sir Elector Hay’s “Tables,” 1850-76, 
printed in app. 65 to the Report on the Deprecia- 
tion of Silver, 1876. — Baron Reinach, 1852-75, 
trans. in Bankei's Magazine, N.Y., Oct. 1876, 
and cited in Walker’s Money, 1878, p. 237, and 
others.^ See also Adam Smith, “Digression con- 
cerning the Variations in the Value of Silver,” 
Wealth of Hations, bk. i. ch. xi. 

In 1879 Dr. Soetbeer published his Edehnetall- 
Produktion as a supplement (vol. xiii. No. 57) 
to Petermann’s Mittheilungen aus Perthes' geo- 
graphischer Anstalt, a work which has superseded 
every other authority on the subject. Dr. Soetbeer 
admits in his Materialien, 1886 (trans. in app. 
xvi. to the Rep07't of 1888, p. 149), that missing 
links of evidence mxy be fbnnd wRicli will make 
it necessary to revise the entire work, meanwhile 
it is not worth wdiile to seek to mend his calcula- 
tions after the fashion of Professor Lexis [Jahr- 
biicher fur Hationalbkonomie, xxxiv. 361, etc.). 
Dr. Soetbeer utilises every shred of evidence 
hitherto obtained, and fills in lacimce as best he 
may. After 1850 his table of odds and ends 
is arbitrarily divided between America and Aus- 
tralia, etc., otherwise the figures on p. 399, down to 
1880, are, wfith a few* abbrewations, etc., trans- 
cribed from Dr. Soetbeer’s w’ork of 1879, and an 
essay of his on the same subject in Conrad’s 
Jahrbuch, 1881. 

Estimates of Consumption of Silver. — In the table on 
p. 400 estimate enters more or less largely into all figures 

1 R.W.Ravmond’s summary of the estimates of Phillips 
(ISOO, 1860, 1865), Birkmyre (1846, 1850), Whitney (1854), 
and Blake (1S67), shows a general agreement between 
these estimates as to the relative importance of difierent 
nations atid periods. Humboldt’s estimates for America 
-were derived, in many cases, from the registers of the 
state tax on the product of each mine ; Daiisoii supple- 
ments this information with consular reports, e.g. those 
published in app. iv. No. 7 to the Report of 1876 ; and 
Soetbeeradds collections of documents relating toMexico 
and Bolivia, published 1864 and 1875, Laur’s treatise in 
Annales des Mines, IS71, etc. ; but Humboldt’s estimates 
are still used where there is no direct authority. Hum- 
boldt’s estimates for Europe are derived from Heron 
de Yillefossej co-editor of the official Journal des Mines, 
and author of De la Ricliesse Mi7ieraU, lB10-li ; and from 
; Georgi’s Geogr. Pkys, Sesckreibung des Emsische^t Eeirhs, 
i 1797-1800. Jacob added AndH'&'Netieste Zahlenstatlstik, 

I 1823, to his own observations. Chevalier and Danson 
1 utilised Bjiport’s Re la production des metaux pricietue au 
' 1843, ’ for modern: M . ■ 
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irller than 1S31, and the same leaven still leavens the 
Lost recent lump sums for industrial use. But exports 
) the east have, during this ceiiturjg and especially 
nee 1S35, ijresented trustworthy statistics, and re- 


liance can now he placed upon them (see note d, p. 400). 
These exports amounted (1701-lb95) to 2,645,220,000 out 
of 5,831,940,000 line ounces, or 45 jDer cent of the total 
consumption. This item 'is but lightly affected by 


Average Annual Production of Silver in 1000 oz. Troy of Pine Silver, traMscrihed and 
adaMed from Soetbeer. 



Pj*ogressive Stage. 

Stationary Stage. 


1495- 

1520 

1521- 

1544 

1545- 

1560 

1561- 

15S0 

15S1- 

1600 

1601- 

1620 

1621- 

1640 

1641- 

1680 

1681- 

1700 

1701- 

1720 

1721- 

1740 

Europe" .... 
Mexico .... 
South c and Central 
America. 

1,511 

1,897 

109 

894 

2,000 

482 

7,529 

1,559 

1,614 

6,456 

1.32S 
2', 389 
9,751 

945 

2,611 

10,040 

868 

2,836 

8,950 

844 

3,172 

7,290 

977 

3,543 

6,472 

1,070 

5,266 

5,096 

1,485 

7,420 

4,958 

All the known worlds’ . 

1,511 

2,900 

10,017 

9,629 

13,468 

13,596 

12,654 

11,306 

10,992 

11,432 

13,863 


Progressive Stage. 

Retrogressive 

Stage. 

Progressive Stage. 


1741- 

1760 

1761- 

1780 

1781- 

1810 

1811- 

1S30 

1831- 

1840 

1841- 

1850 

1851- 

1S60 

1801- 

1865 

1866- 

1870 

1871- 

1875 

1876- 

1880 

Europe/ .... 
Mexico^'' .... 
United States * 

Rest of America . 

Rest of world . 

2,027 

9,677 

5,437 

2,355 

11,780 

6*851 

2,551 

17,989 

7,*SS3 

2,635 

9,272 

4*190 * 

2,779 

10,642 

5,755 

4,215 y 
13,513 

7,862 ri 

6,650 

14,691 

233 

6,896 

322 

7,814 

15,207 

5,594 

6,465 

322 

8.596 
10,747 
9,678 
7 ; 700 
322 

13,122 
19,348 
18.158 
12,368 « 
322 

14,268 

21,084 

31,529 

11,574 

322 

All the knowm world 

17,143 

20,986 

28,428 

16,097 

19,176 

25,090 

28,792 

85,402 

43,052 

63,318 

78,777 


Average Anmial Production of Fine Silver Coni' 
piled from the Annual Tables, and Printed in 
the Annual Mint Reports of the United States. 



Oz. Troy of Fine Silver. 



1SS1-1SS5 

1SS6-1S90 

1801-1895 

Germany . . 
Austria . ■ . . 

Russia . . . 
Spain .... 
France . . . 
Rest of Europe 

4,689,117 

1,478,950 

325,847 

2,006,237 

498,658,0 

1,051,811 

963,0102 

1,681,675 

442,459 

1,655,826 

2,008,648 

1,106,531 

5,944,378 

2,006,686 

352,726 

2,109,730 

2,086,742 

2,010,320 

All Europe 

10,045,620 

7,858,149 

14,510,582 

United States . 
Mexico . . . 

Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili. 

Rest of America 

36,575,683 

22,566,233 

16,113,231 

1,045,734 

46,208,970 

33,645,338 

15,283,807 

2,201,777 

56,323,038 

45.007,047 

22;05S,574 

4,306,138 

All America . 

76,. 300, SSI 

! 

97,339,892 

127,694,797 

Australia . . 

Japan, etc. 

252,930 

672,657P 

3,988,688 ’• 
1,219,219P 

14,907,322 

l.S29,lS3n 

All the World 

87,272,088 

110,355,948 

158,941,884 


a About three-quarters must be credited to Germany 
and Austria in almost equal shares, but Austria yielded 
twice as much as Germany, 1495-1544 ; Germany twice 
as nuich as Austria, 1721-40. 

ft Spaniards arrived in Mexico, 1519 ; the silver jalunder 
and ransom was about 835,900 oz. Zacatecas was worked, 
1548, but ineffectually till 1558. At this time some 
mines, chiefly in S. Luis, Potosi, and Central Mexico, 
were also worked and gradually improved. Guanaxato 
was worked 1558 to about 1600, but iiieft’ectiially. 

« Spaniards came to Peru, 1533. Potosi, the chief of 
the three great silver mountains of Peru, was opened, 
1545. The silver yield of Potosi attained its maximum, 
1581-1600, and 1601-20, when it averaged respectively 


8.176.000 oz. and 6,610,000 oz. per aniuiMi. Pasco, the 
second greatest silver mountain of Peru, discovered 
1630. Chili first counts, 1721. 

The contrihutions of Central America are trifling, 
e China, etc., not included. 

/ Tarassenko Otreschkoff, Be Vor et de Vargent, says 
that Nertchinsk, the first Eussian mine, was discovered 
in 1691, Kolyvan in 1723 (pp. 132-34) ; Kolyvaii began to 
be fruitful, 1744 ; Nertchinsk, 1775. 

3 This rise was due to discoveries near “Alicante,” 
Spain, 1S43-1S45, alluded to in E. Levas.seur’s Question 
d’or, 1858 ; M‘Culloch’s Comm. Dkt., p. 1124 ; cp. Phillip’s 
Mining, etc., of Silver, p. 326. Spanish lainiiig had been 
dormant, 1493-1S27. 

Guanaxato, the richest silver mine of Spanish 
America, was re-discovered, 1760. In 1785-90 Guad- 
axato, S. Luis, Potosi, Zacatecas, and Central Mexico 
yielded two- thirds the silver produced by New Spain. 
The Mexican mining districts credited with increase, 
1S61-S0, were the same; they yielded then five-sixths the 
silver produced by Mexico. 
i This shrinkage was due to the Civil War. 
tc “Silver -mining in the U.S. may be said to have 
only begun in 1860 ” {Geological Survey, Mineral Mesotcrces 
of the U.S., ISSBet seq., 1st annual voh, p. 181), and it first 
exported silver in 1864. In the seventies the Comstock 
Lode, Nevada, rose steadily from 4,822,500 oz. in 1S71 to 
15,490,600 oz. in 1S76, its "record year (Lord’s “]\rono- 
graph,” app. ii.), and then rapidly fell. Utah yielded 
its first silver in 1870. Leadville, the silver capital of 
Colorado, was only christened 1877 (Emmons’ “Mono- 
graph” in U.S. Geol. Survey). The Eureka district 
(Nevada) (Curtis’ “Monograph") and Arizona (Banker’s 
Magazine, N.Y., 1S7S, p. Sll) began to be of importance 
at the same date. 

i Gualgayoc, the third silver mountain of Peru, dis- 
covered, "1771. 

lu This expansion "was due to the. discoveries in the 
“ Atacama” Silver Desert, Chili, 1829-31, lS31-4S, etc- 
(see Philippi’s 1863-54, p. 112). 

Bolivia rose from 2,893,500 oz. p.c. (1866-70), to 

7.155.000 oz. p.a. (1870-75), owing to the increased yield 
of Caracole.s. 

0 First reckoned separately in 1SS2. 
p Almost exclusively Japan ; China is not mduded. 
e This does not represent a decline in German produc- 
tion, but an altered mode of calculating it by excluding 
foreign ores (U.S. Mint Report, 1889, p. 166). 
r U.S. Mint RepOTt, lS&Q, p. 182 ; 1S91, p. 223. 
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political events ; thus though the Indian mints were 
closed, 26, vi., 1893, net exports to the east from Eng- 
land and the States totalled in 1891, 43 ; in 1892, SO ; in 
1893, 92 ; in 1894, 87 ; and in 1895, 58 million ounces ; 
and the last figure, which is nearly the same as those for 
1896 and 1897 is nearly one-third more than the average 
figure for 1S8G-90. The question how much of this vast 
suppl}' in the eastern reservoir consists of hoards, and 
therefore does not affect prices, is all-important hut 


insoluble ; and the question ho w far it exists as coin, or 
in other active forms, though soluble is irrelevant ; for in 
the east coin, ornaTiient, use and hoarding are hardly dis- 
tinguishable. As a matter of curiosity, out of 79,000,000, 
the average for 1891-95, 46,000,000 can be traced into 
or as coin ; but perhaps imperfections in the United 
States’ tables of recoinages and old material may reduce 
this figure by a million or so. Whether as coin or 
hoard, nearly half the silver of the world is dammed 


Average Annual Consumption of Fi'ne Silver in 1000 oz. Fine Silver, 


1 

Net Exports to the East. j 

Other Use. 

Loss by 
Abrasion. 

Total Average. 
Annual Con- 
sumption. 

From England, 
Mediterranean, 
and United 
States, to India, 
China, Straits, 
etc. 

From Holland 
to Butch Pos- 
.sessions; plxLS 
trifling Levmn- 
iineand Russo- 
Chinese Trade. 

Total. 

New Ma- 
terial used 
in Arts and 
Manufac- 
tures. 

New Material used 
in Coinage less 
coin exported to 
the Bast. (Actual 
Recoinages of old 
Coin, and 10 per 
cent Estimate for 
other old Material 
deducted.) 

1701-1810 

ISll-lSSO 

1831-1850 

5,799 « 

1595 

4,112 c 
8,938 « 
7,394 0 

5,888/ 
4,561/ 
6,751 h 

6,200/ 

5,502/ 

12,0560 

1,800 0 
1,500 0 
1,575 0 

18,000 

15,501 

27,776 

1701-1850 

„ a) 



4,526 

24 

5,826 

31 

6,887 

36 

1,730 

9 

18,970 

=100 

1851-55 

1866-60 

1861-65 

1866-70 

1871-75 

1876-80 

1S81-85 

1SS6-90 

17,496® 
48,965 0 
47,5700 
19,055 0 
20,4600 
43,528 0 
38,465 
42,SS4C‘^ 

3224 0 

3225 0 
61850 

6185 0 

3276 0 

3276 0 

3055 c 

4894 c 

20,720 

52,190 

53,755 

25,240 

23,745 

46,804 

41,520 

47,778 

8,630 0 
8,680 0 
9,967 0 
9,967 0 
14,468 0 
15,143 0 

16,868 a 
20,909 a 

-14,468 0 
-14,468 0 
-11,262 0 
-11,252 0 
-f 4,300 A 
-{-17,500 
-{-28,869/1 
+32,721 /I 

1640 0 
1640 0 
1511 0 
15110 
1480 0 
1480 0 
964 0 
9640 

16,572 

48,042 

53,981 

25,466 

48,993 

80,927 

88,221 

102,372 

1851-90 
„ (%) 

84,804 

61 

4165 

88,969 

6S 

13,085 

23 

+ 3,994 
+ 7 

1399 

2 

57,447 
= 100 

1891-95 

1 78,860 i 

2640 1 81,500 

30,992 1 

24,850 /i 

863 

137,705 

„ (%) 

! 

1 59 

22 

18 

1 

= 100 


it Report of Co^mdtiee on Depreciation of Silver, 1876, 
App. 26 c, 28 h, give annual Indian statistics, 1835-75. 

b Soetbeer, EdelmetalUFroduUion, 1879, p. 136, etc. ; 
JaUrhucli filr Naiional-dltonomieund Statistik, ed. Conrad, 
N, E., 1881, vol. ii. p. 347 ; vol. iii. pp. 121, 195, etc., 
Illte F,, 1891, vol. i. pp. 518, 563, etc.; Materialien, 
1SS6, transl. in Heport of Gold and Silver Commission, 
iSSS; Litteratur-Nach'weU, 1892. 

c Actual re-exports to Europe from India, 1881- 
90, have been deducted ; also those from Straits, 1885- 
87, and Chinese Treaty Ports, 1889-90. They amount 
(1886-90) to only 2 per cent. Soetbeer under-estimates 
re-exports from Java (18S6-90) by at least 130,000 oz., 
according to Straits Settlement Reports, 1885-87, or 
possiblv more, lSSl-85, according to Van der Berg, 
ofG. and S. Commission, 1888, App. vi. Otherwise he is 
followed. 

o! Official reports of average annual net imports into 
India by sea, 1881-90, =27,011000 oz. ; into the Straits, 
1885-87, =1520000 oz. ; into Chinese Treaty Ports, 1889- 
00, =4570000 oz. ; into Aden, Ceylon, Hauritius, Java, 
Mekran, Somniani, Persia, Philippines, Abyssinia, 
Mozambique, Zanzibar, Malay, Siam, Corea, Japan, 
Cochin - China, and Java, from India, =2147000 oz. ; 
from Straits =4055000 oz. ; from Chinese Treaty Ports 
= 56000 oz., in those respective years ; and French silver 
coinages for French possessions, 1887-90, =1093000 oz. 
(Soetbeer) ; total, 1881-90, 40, 452000 ©z. The total in the 
table is based on exports from Europe and United 
States, and =40,674000 ©z. Though Chinese statistics 
are not quite satisfactory, as amongst other things 
silver and sold have to he separated by estimate, yet 
this comparison is sufficient to show that the results 
for these vears are accurate, 
e Van den Berg and Helfench, respectively, as cited 
by Soetbeer. 


/ Estimate. 

9 Soetbeer, corrected as to United States statistics 
by United States Mint Reports (see Table xliv. in Mint 
Report of lS96j which apparently excludes from new 
materials “ foreign bullion.” Totals adopted for United 
States are, 1SS1-S5, 40080oa ©z. ; 1886-90, 4887000 ©z. 

^ United States Annual Mint Reports, deducting 
trade dollars, etc., meltings of foreign bullion, and 
recoinages. Totals in 1000 oz. are, 1876-80, 17,500 ; 
lSSl-85, 20,832; 1SS6-90, 24,683; 1S91, 17,521; 1892, 
3515; 1893-95, 1874 p.a. (average). . The purchasing 
clauses of the Sherman Act were repeated, i. xi. 1893. 
United Kingdom annual reports give (1) coinage, (2) old 
silver sent in, and (3) net exports since 1873 ; (2) and (3) 
and 10 per cent for old material is deducted. Other- 
wise Soetbeer is followed until 1890. After 1890, the 
United States Mint Reports of coinages and (known) 
recoinages, etc., of the world, are followed; the east 
being of course excluded, also Mexico, Central and 
South America. 

i English net exports to India, Straits, Japan, China, 
and Egypt, as given in the Annual Statement of the 
Trade of the United Kingdom, for 1%% and 1896 ; plus 
United States ditto; plws, French coinage, for Indo- 
china, etc., and Spanish coinage for Philippines, and 
German for Zanzibar, etc., and Egypt. 

& Butch gross exports of silver pte former estimates 
for land trade, etc. 

i United States figures give 6277W, 1892; 6082000, 

1893 ; 7206000, 1894 ; 8,16700», 1895. French figures give 
472S600, 1892 ; 4548W0, 1893 ; 4988000, 1894 (Be Foville, 
Zm 10 per cent for okl materials), and 6076, 1895 (United 
States Mint Report, less as above). Total 11,005, 1892 : 
10,630, 1893 ; 12,194, 1S94; 14,243, 1895, For other 
figures see Lexis in, Conrad’s Ja?tr5'ua/i, 1896, p. 507. 
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up in tlie east ; and tlie strength of the dam depends on 
a state of mind which, though it has existed ever since 
history began, may some day cease to exist, as it has 
already begun to cease to exist in Hayti, and Japan (1S97). 

If it ceased to exist, nearly half the existing, and more 
than half the future silver supplies would be let loose 
on the civilised world, to which however the east would 
tlieu belong. It is to be remembered that this possible 
revolution in the conditions of demand only menaces 
silver, it does not menace gold. 

We have excluded from the category of coinage Mexi- 
can, South, and Central American coinages ; as, first, no 
clieck can be placed on their recoinages and use of old 
material; secondly, most drifts eastward and westward, 
and finds its way into other columns ; thirdly, the trade 
dollar is usually accepted as an article of merchandise, 
and it seems irrelevant to distinguish it from bullion. 
The figures for the United States exclude some 

168.000. 000 ounces of bullion purchased under the 
Sherman Act 1890-93, except in so far as it has been 
coined ; the reason for this is that we have no guarantee 
that the residue which (30 vi. 1S97) amounted to 
115,438,461 ounces, will he ever coined. 

Froduction and Consumption Compared , — From 1701 
to 1850 production probably exceeded consumption by 

40.000. 000 oz,, i.e. by IJ per cent. The average ratio 
of silver to gold fell from 15-27 (1701-10), to 15-83 
(1841-50), or S!! per cent. 

Next, between 1850 and 1870 the ratio rose 1 per cent to 
15-55 (average for 1866-70) ; meanwhile supply fell short 
of demand by 40,000,000 oz., or 4 per cent of the supply 
during that period. In 1870 there was an apparent 
balance, but it was only apparent. Between 1850 and 
1870, what Soetbeer calls “latent reserves,” consist- 
ing of hoards, etc. , must have returned into circulation 
to some extent, and that perhaps was why the ratio rose 
as little as it did. 

Between 1871 and 1S75 production exceeded consump- 
tion by 96,000,000 oz., and the first great fall in the ratio 
occurred from 15-63 in 1872 to 18-40 in 1879; this process 
was then arrested, and the 96,000,000 was reduced suc- 
cessively to 85,000,000 in 1880, and 81,000,000 in 1885. 
During the next four years the second great fall in the 
ratio occurred, from 18-57 in 1884 to 22-10 in. 1889 ; and 
the hanging balance of 81,000,000 of idle ounces was 
simultaneously increased to 121,000,000. The third fall 
of the silver ratio from 23*72 in 1892 to 32-96 in 1894, 
synchronised with a final excess of production over 
consumption which raised the 121,000,000 to 227,000,000. 
Out of these 227,000,000 the stores of bullion accumu- 
lated under the Sherman Act account for 125,000,000 oz. ; 
and the residue, probably in the form of redundant trade 
dollars, makes Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, and until lately 
Chili, pay double what they used to pay for every 
imported commodity. The same result has been pro- 
duced in the east, by such of the eastern exports as are 
not hoarded. In addition to the 227 surplus millions of 
ounces, we must reckon Soetbeer’s “latent reserves,” 
which however cut both ways ; inconvertible paper 
currencies in Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and until lately in 
Chili, driving silver out of sight, while commerce else- 
where lures hidden silver back to the light of day. We 
will therefore leave this unknown quantity alone. 

There have been then three successive doses of 96, 40, 
and 106 millions each spread over 5 yee.rs. Against the 
idea that an increased coinage of 19, 8, and 21 millions 
per annum during those respective periods of five years 
would have counteracted the fall of the ratio, must be 
set the fact that consumption has increased nearly six- 
fold in 25 years, 1870-95 ; and that this sixfold increase 
is inconceivable without a corresponding decrease of 
price. Thus had coinage taken oif the surplus silver 
without altering its price, it is possible that exports to 
the east might still register only 20,000,000 a year, 
industrial use only 10,000,000, and that the residuary 

129,000,000 a year would deluge the mints of civilised 
states; but this could not take place without lowering 
the gold value of silver coin. Silver would have certainly 
ialien, and the ratio to gold would have to have been 
revised more than once ; and what civilised states would 
have lost by the immense purchases -which they would 
have made, and by recoinages, it is impossible to esti-. 
mate. The influence of mints may be easily overrated. 
Large quantities of silver have never been bought by 
civilised states for coinage before 1870; although large 
quantities of coined silver were sold for gold betw-een 
1S51 and 1870, sales which could not have been efl'ected 
but for the eastern demand. Experience takes u.s hut a 
VOL. Ill 


little way ; but it proves that, what .saved Europe from 
the sih'er flood, and helped Franco to excharim a ,sih-pr 
for a gold coinage, was the silver thir.st of tin*, oast. I'li is 
alone has kept iiace with the unprecedented incivvTsc of 
the supply ; and it is idle to speculate whether a com- 
bination of civilised silver-coining states luiumt have 
effected at a far greater cost and without any'accniing 
benefit to themselves, and wdth but little better iv.srdt's 
to the silver owner, the task which the east silently 
effected. See App., Gold, Increase in thi'I pRonuc. 
TioN of; Silver, Production and Coinage of. Iml;. 
1905. J. D, };, 

SiLVEit Legislation in the ^ United 
States. The coinage of silver as well as 
of gold was authorised by the general coinage 
act of 1792, and full legal-tender quality was 
given to the silver dollar. By the act of 
February 12, 1873, the dollar coin was omitted 
from the list of silver coins, and coiisequently 
authority for its coinage ceased; and in 1874 
the legal-tender power of silver was limited to 
an amount not exceeding Ijpd in one payment. 
With regard to the motives and methods which 
led to this legislation, there has been much 
prolonged and hitter dispute ; the advocates 
of silver coinage asserting that the omission of 
1873 was brought about without fair notice 
or discussion. By the act of 2Sth February 
1878 (Bland Act, q.v.), provision -was made 
for the imrchase of a limited amount of silver 
at the market price by the government, of not 
less than $2,000,000 or more than $4,000,000 
monthly, which should he coined into dollars, 
as provided in act of 1837. The seigniorage 
was paid into the treasury. The amount within 
these limits was left to the discretion of the 
secretary of the treasury, and during the twelve 
years in which this law was in operation the 
minimum purchase was adhered to. As silver 
depreciated in value this provided for the 
purchase of about thirty million silver dollars 
a year. Authority was also given for the issue 
of silver certificates of larger denominations 
upon the deposit of silver dollars. This legisla- 
tion was brought about by the prevailing con- 
viction in congress that a larger supply of money 
than gold could furnish was needed, and by 
opposition to the contraction of the currency ; 
and was a compromise for the original bill of 
the house of representatives which provided for 
the free coinage of silver without limit. The 
existence of a struggle is indicated by the fact 
that the measure was passed over the veto of 
the president. As Prof. Taussig remarks (The 
Silver Siimtim in the United States, p. 7), 
“This characteristic of the measure, it need 
hardly he said, was the result not of any 
deliberate intention to try a new experiment, 
hut of the spirit of compromise which explains 
so many anomalies in the legislation of demo- 
cratic communities.” An attempt was made 
by the hanks heloiigiiig to the FTew York 
clearing-house to prevent the use of silver iix 
their mutual settlements. On the other hand, 
to encourage the use of silver, congress ap- 
propriated funds for the use of the treasury 
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department to sliip silver free of expense to all 
applicants in any part of the country. Again, 
in 1886, congress authorised the issue of sliver 
certificates in denominations of one, two, and 
five dollars (30th June). By the act of 14th 
July 1390, as the result of further popular 
agitation for a still more extended use of silver, 
another compromise meo,sure, popularly known 
as the Sherinan Act, was enacted, providing, 
in place of the legislation of 1878, for the 
purchase of silver bullion to the amount of 
4,500,000 ounces monthly, or so much thereof 
as may be oftered at the market x>rice not 
exceeding $1-00 for 37l;|- grains of juire silver 
(equivalent to |1'2929 per ounce), and for 
the issue in payment thereof of treasury notes. 
Of this purchased silver, so much should be 
coined, after 1891, as was necessaiy to provide 
for the redemption of such special treasury 
notes as miglit be presented in exchange for 
silver. As, however, it was the policy of the 
treasury department to redeem these notes in 
gold if demanded, there was little call for the 
full coinage of silver on this account. The 
treasury notes thus issued are a complete legal 
tender. This act was repealed 'in 1894, and 
at the present time (1898) there is no general 
authority for the purchase of silver for coinage 
purposes. Tiie operations of the Sherman Act 
are well presented in the annual reports of 
the director of the Ameiucan mint. 

The followiug table exhibits the operations 
under the law which went into effect 1 3th August 
1890 to 30th June 1897 ; — 


Silver bullion purchased, 168,674,682 fine oz., 

cost $155,931,002 

Bullion coined into dollars, 53,236,220 

fine oz., cost .... 51,594,689 


Balance (after allowance for 
wastage), 115,438,461 

fine oz., cost .... 104,336,312 

The bullion produced 
about . . $68,750,000 

After deducting seignior- 
age (over |17, 000,000), 
there remain for re- 
demption of treasury 

notes . . . . . 51,594,689 


Treasury note issue . . . $155,931,002 

Redeemed in silver and 

cancelled . . . . . 41,063,722 

Outstanding 30tli June 
1896 . . . . . . 1114,867,280 

[P. W. Taussig, Silver Situciiion in the United 
States. New A^ork, 1893, originally published by 
the Ainericaii Econ. Assoc., No. 1, yol.,- 7,' in its 
PvMicatiom. The demonetisation . of silver in 
1873 is discussed by F. A. AValker, Jnterrmtimial 
Pjiiitftailisin. London and New York,. 1896, pp. 
183-187 ; JS.inrtaUisminthe Urdted States, hj 3 ,li, 
Langlilin. Nev.- V<nk, ISSO, pp. 92-105 ; i/owey 
anel by Ed. White, New York, 1896, pp. 


213-223. For the legislation of 1878 see also 
Laughlin as above, pp. 179-204. See App., Gold, 
Increase in the Production op ; Silver, Pro- 
duction AND Coinage of, 1895-1906.] d. r. d. 

SIMON, James (o&. 1757). 

A native of La .Rochelle, settled in Dublin, 
where he was a merchant, joined the .Pliysico-His- 
toricalSociety, became F.B.S. (1748), and published 
his Essay towards an Historical Account qf Irish 
Goins (1749), with eight plates, appendices coiitaiii- 
ing acts, etc. This work was based on Sir J . W are’s 
and Bishop Nicholson’s work, hut was, according to 
Ruding {Annals, pt. ix.), who is echoed by J . R. 
M'Culloch {Literature of Pol. Econ., p. 163) 
and M. Chevalier {Jjictionnaire de VEc. Pol.) ‘'the 
most valuable of all the publications upon the 
coinage of any part of the united dominions ; 
and J. Lindsay has added but little to what he 
calls its “ extreme accuracy and deep research ” ; 
View of the Coinage of Ireland (1839). There 
are good criticisms on portions of his work in the 
JVumisinatic Chronicle, 3rd ser. i. 310 ; ii. 308. 
The edition of 1810 embodies Snelling’s Supple- 
ment (1770) with three additional plates, and also 
a fourth plate. 

{List of the Fellows of the Eoyal Society (1664- 
1797). — Catalogue of Coins sold 1757. — Notes and 
Queries (1857), p. 9, (1896), vol. x. p. 24.] 

J. D. R. 

SIMONY. See Patronage. 

SIMPLE CONTRACT. A term used to 
describe contracts not couched in the form 
of a deed under seal. All such contracts, even 
though they be in writing, which is in some 
cases required by law, are simple contracts. 
Consideration is necessary to the validity of 
every simple contract. The right of action 
arising under a simple contract is available for 
six years after the date fixed for performance. 
Creditors under simple contract can prove in 
bankruptcy equally with creditors under a 
contract by deed (see Contract, Law of; 
Speciality Debt). f. c. m. 

SINCLAIR, Sir John, Bart. (1754-1835), 
was brought up to the law, but never practised. 
He sat in parliament for Caithness in 1790 
and 1807, and afterwards for several English 
constituencies. His public activity was many- 
sided and untiring, both in practical work and 
in literature, but it was to agriculture and 
finance that he devoted most attention. A 
society for the improvement of British wool 
was established by him at Edinburgh, and he 
was the main mover in the institution of the 
Board of Agriculture. Of this board he 
became president. In the same year he sug- 
gested and promoted the restoration of public 
credit, after several bank failures, by the 
issue of exchequer bills ; but in 1797, standing 
aloof from government, he distrusted their 
bank restriction act, though he afterwards 
gave it iiis approval. 

. His chief contributions to agricultural literature 
are the Statistical Accoimt of Scotland, a valuable 
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compilation, the making of which he directed, 
and the General Re23ort of Scotlaoid, drawn up by 
the board of agriculture, and of internal improve- 
nieiit, wliich he superintended, writing himself 
the introduction and the conclusion. In this 
work he advocated a “judicious system of encour- 
aging regulations,” for instance, experimental 
farms at the public cost, protective duties on 
imports and bounties on exports, and the imp)rove- 
nient, by government help, of the means of com- 
munication, such as roads and bridges. — 
on the stibject of Shetland Wool in 1790, and an 
Address to the Landed Interest on the Corn Bill in 
1791. In the department of finance, besides 
several pamphlets or books on joint-stock enter- 
prises and banking, he wrote Hints on the state of 
our Finances, 1783, and History of the Public 
Revenue of the British Empire in 1785 (3rd edit. 
1805). This is full of detail without neglect of 
general principles, plentifully illustrated with 
tables, and ample in its treatment of later periods, 
though rather insufficient, in the light of modern 
knowledge, for the earliest periods. Particular 
attention is given to the national debt and to 
Pitt’s financial administration. His views of the 
future of the revenue were sanguine. 

\_Memoir by Rev. John Sinclair, his son. — 
Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen. — Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816, with considerable list of his 
writings.] e. g. p. 

SINECURE. A sinecure {sine cura) may 
be defined as an office to which only nominal 
duties are attached. Such offices have 
abounded at certain periods both in church 
and state. In France, before the revolution, 
they were very numerous. The alUs, so fre- 
quently mentioned in French history and 
literature, were ecclesiastical sinecurists. By 
the concordat of 1516, the French crown 
acquired the right to nominate ahbds commen- 
dataires of certain monasteries. These persons 
received a large proportion of the revenues, 
but had no share in the government of their 
respective houses. They were not required to 
reside, and they did not always take orders. 
Similar abuses prevailed in the neighboming 
countries. The celebrated G eneral Prince Eugene 
was known as ‘ ^ Monseigneur TAbbe de Savoie,” 
because he was titular abbot of San Michele in 
Chiusa. The civil administration of France 
also swarmed with sinecurists. The governor- 
ships of the different provinces had hardly any 
duties attached, the real administration being 
in the hands of the ‘ ^ intendants. ” Just before 
the revolution the governorship of Guienne was 
valued at 120,000 livres, and the governorship 
of Languedoc at 160,000 livres. In the court, 
too, sinecures abounded. The royal kitchen 
alone comprised 295 officers, most of whom had 
little or nothing to do with the preparation of 
the royal repasts. The household of the infant 
daughter of Louis XVI. numbered 80 persons, 
chiefly serving for show. Though the evil ^vas 
gravest in France, it was not trifling in England. 
Down to 1783 the royal household contained 


many 'well-paid offices which served chiefly as 
means of parliamentary corruption. Thus the 
king’s turnspit, as Burke tells us, was a 
member of parliament. But the most lucra- 
tive sinecures wwe those connected with the 
treasury, the places of the tellers, the auditors, 
and the clerk of the pells. As these officers 
Avere paid by fees and percentages on the monies 
•which passed through their hands, the work 
being done by deputies, their profits were 
always growing. In 1783 a fixed salary of 
£2700 a year 'was assigned to the tellers. In 
1812 Lord Camden, the last of the tellers 
appointed under the old system, surrendered to 
the state all the profits in excess of this salary 
to which he would have been entitled. By 
this liberality on liis part the treasury saved 
£244,400 ill twenty-two years. 

Various causes have tended to multiply sine- 
cures. Offices which had once been important, 
but had been rendered useless by changes in 
administration, have been retained either through 
.sheer neglect or as a means of influencing an 
aristocracy or a parliament. At other times, 
offices ivhich were useless from the beginning have 
been created to swell the pomp of a court. In 
France, under the old monarchy, the creation and 
sale of sinecure offices was a familiar means of 
raising money ivhen the treasury was exhausted. 
The general suppression of sinecures in the 19th 
century has been brought about partly by the 
better control of governments by the tax-payers, 
and partly by the pressure of needful expenses 
which makes frugality imperative. The growth 
of bureaucracy tends, however, to produce a 
number of petty sinecures. In some states, 
notably in Italy and Greece, the officials are far 
more numerous than their work requires. 

The existence of sinecures has sometimes been 
of advantage to men of real merit in science or 
letters. Many eminent Englishmen in the 18th 
century held sinecure offices. Sinecures such as 
the presidency of the council or the chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster serve as a provision 
for statesmen who are useful in the cabinet, 
though unable to undertake a department. A few 
ornamental sinecures iu a court are harmless if 
the stipend is nominal. But speaking generally, 
sinecures must be considered pernicious abuses. 
They exhaust the revenue, they encourage idleiies.s, 
they assist corruption, and are obstacles to ad- 
ministrative reform. Their multiplication is a 
sign of political decay ; their suppression a 
symptom of political vitality. 

[For examples of sinecures, see the literature 
and general histories of France and England in 
the ISth century ; Taine, Ancien Regme.'--Burke, 
Speech on Economical Reform.^ F. c. m. 

SINECURES, CoLOisriAL. One of the most 
discreditable political abuses on record was that 
of conferring posts of responsibility in the 
colonies on men in England who took no 
personal part whatever in the duties, and never 
went out even to see the colonies \Yliere their 
office lay. They were simply devices for ex- 
tracting fees in order to furnish incomes for 
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court favourites at first, for parliamentarj^ 
partisans later on. The abuse ran on for 
nearly two centuries. The offices were con- 
ferred by letters patent, and the patentees at 
once appointed deputies en permanence. In 
fact they put the office up to auction ; the lessee 
to pay over a certain amount, do the work, and 
get what he could. The proportion of revenue 
allotted to the work is illustrated in the letting 
of an office estimated at £1050 for £840 a 
year. Of course the holders of the leases had 
to squeeze out fees to the utmost from the I 
unfortunate colonists. The pernicioiisness of 
the system needs no demonstration, but it is 
strikingly shown in the fact that, owing to the 
comptrollership of customs at Kingston, Jamaica, 
being a patent office, fees on shipping in that 
port were five times higher than those in the 
Atlantic ports after the independence of those 
colonies. 

These abuses prevailed over all our colonies 
and plantations where crown offices were con- 
cerned. In 1814 it appears that the “colonial 
secretaryship,” i.e. the chief administrative 
office under the governor, was in the hands of 
absentees in every one of our colonies. The 
climax of abuse was, however, inflicted on the 
great colony of Yirginia which had to pay aii 
absentee governor, the Earl of Orkney, for 
forty years. 

In vain did the colonial legislatures protest ; 
in 1699, 1711, 1715, they passed acts against 
non-residence ; but the absentees lived near 
Westminster, and these acts were “disallowed.” 
At last, in 1782, Lord Lansdowne, secretary 
of state, forbad the issue of more non-resident 
licenses ; hut the colonial fees were too con- 
venient for government purposes to be parted 
with hastily, and it was sixty years before 
reform was effected. In 1814 there were still 
94 such offices, held by 55 absentees — several 
had more than one — and of these 90 had been 
issued since Lord LansdoTOe’s order. But 
the atraospliere of the approaching reform bill 
proved effective, and by 1834 they had been 
reduced to 6, and soon they disappeared. 

A. c. 

SINGLE TAX, The, is the ordinary name 
for tlie proposal ‘ ‘ to obtain all public revenue, 
national and local, by taking as nearly as may 
be all the rental value of natural opportunities, 
without regard to iiriprovements. ” This, how- 
ever, is only the fiscal side of the proposition. 
The real problem, as stated in George’s Progress 
and Poverty, is to discover the law which as- 
sociates increasing want with advancing wealth, 
the cause of “ recurring industiial depressions, 
and of the tendency of 'wages to a minimum 
which 'irill give but a bare living. ” Advocates of 
the single tax find this cause in the institution 
of private property in land. The proposed 
method of collecting public revenue, by ap- 
propriating economic rent to public services, 


and leaving to producers of wealth the exclusive 
enjoyment of their entire product, will, it is 
believed, reverse the present tendency of wages 
and interest to a minimum and cure the evils 
arising from the unjust and unequal distribution 
of wealth. The proposition is to abolish, all 
taxation save that upon land values. The 
argument for the proposition rests upon a 
distinction between the wealth produced as 
the result of individual effort (wages and 
interest) and that which results from the 
aid given by the community as a whole to 
individuals (economic rent) ; or as otherwise 
expressed, between the product of industry on 
land at the margin of cultivation and the 
greater product of any industry more favour- 
ably situated. “Economic rent” is identified 
with unearned increment (see Increment, the 
Unearned). The effects which are expected to 
follow from the adoption of the single tax are ; 

1. That it would “lift the whole enormous 
weight of taxation from productive industry,” 
opening new opportunities for the investment 
of labour and capital. 

2. That it would “counteract the tendency 
to inequality.” 

3. That “all classes whose interests as land 
owners do not largely exceed their interests as 
labourers or capitalists, or both, would directly 
gain.” 

4. That “greater simplicity would be possible 
in government.” 

Physiocraticwi'iters had favoured a Land Tax 
upon grounds not unlike those now put forward 
by advocates of the single tax, and John Stuart 
Mill was president of a society for the promul- 
gation of the idea that future unearned increment 
should be appropriated by the state. But the 
modern single taxer proposes not merely the 
appropriation of the future increment, but also 
the confiscation of all existing land values to 
the amount “that will leave the least selling 
value by wbicli the action of the market will 
serve to measure assessments and make sufficient 
return to induce private individuals to act as real 
estate agents without direction of government.” 
It is argued that to leave land owners in 
possession of their present incomes would be 
to continue a wrong against society. 

Herbert Spencer, in Social Statics, deduced 
the right of each man to the use of the earth 
from the law of equal freedom, and held that 
the maintenance of this right necessarily forbids 
private property in land. (This has since 
been retracted by him). The recent tendency 
among advocates of the single tax is to place 
the weight of their argument upon the principle 
I that the rental value of land j ustly belongs to 
the community, rather than upon the economic 
and social blessings to be obtained from the 
measuxe. It thus becomes a question of ethics 
rather than of economics. Economic prosperity 
could not siU’vive tlie carrying out of the pro- 
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posal, as tlie mainspring of individual energy 
would be broken. 

[See the writings of Henry George : Progress 
and Poverty (New York, 1879) ; Social Problems 
(New York, 1884) ; The Land Question (New 
York, 1888). — Alfred E. Wallace, Land National- 
isation (London, 1882). — F. A. Walker, Land omd 
its Rent (Boston, 1883). — W. T. Harris, The Right 
of Property and the Ownership of Land (Boston, 
1887). Discussion by Henry George, E. K. A. 
Seligman, and others, published by the American 
Social Science Association (Concord, Mass., 1890 ; 
also arts, on Dove and T. Spence. ] e. t. d. 

SINKING FUND. 

History of the Sinking Funds, jn 405 ; Walpole’s Sinking 
Fund, 1716, p. 405 ; Sinking Fund, 1717-175S, p. 405 ; 
Sinking Fund, 1786, p. 405 ; W. Pitt’s Sinking Fund, 
p. 405 ; Vausittart’s Sinking Fund, ISIS, p. 406 ; 
Principle of a Sinking Fund, p. 407. 

A sinking fund is a fund formed by the 
investment of annual savings or other contribu- 
tions with a view to the ultimate application 
of the moneys so accumulated in payment of a 
premously incurred public debt. 

The mismanagement of certain attempts to 
form a sinking fund for Great Britain during 
the 18 th century discredited the term, wdiich 
has been held up to ridicule by many writers 
on finance as representing an illusory and un- 
scientific expedient. Tliis, however, is to 
mistake the abuse of a thing for its use. 

It is a sound policy in finance to begin 
making gradual provision for the repajnnent of 
a loan from an early period in the currency 
of the loan. It is practically impossible in 
national finance to arrange for the pajmient of 
large masses of debt at one time. It is of 
little use as a matter of experience to devote 
the surpluses of good years to reduction of 
debt. The payment of interest on a debt has 
become so much part of a nation’s life that it 
seems easier to let it run than to make a sacrifice 
and repay it. But if a regular annual prowsion 
over and above the interest he put by every 
year for the purpose of forming a capital fund 
and for ultimate use in repaying the debt, it 
becomes a sort of sacred obligation, which it 
is discreditable to shirk. 

The authors, therefore, of the earlier sinking 
funds w^ere on a sound basis as far as principles 
went. 

Sistory of the Sinking Funds. — Although 
there seem to have been certain earlier germs 
of a special fund for repayment of certain debts 
(see 8 & 9 Will. III. c. 20 in 1697 and other 
later acts), the first plan for the discharge of 
the national debt formed on a regular system 
was Sir Eobert W^alpole’s sinking fund, which 
was finally established in 1716 (3 Geo. I. c. 17) ; 
the terms of the act establishing it enacted that 
the surplus of certain specified duties and funds 
shall be appropriated, reserved, and employed 
to and for discharging the principal and interest 
of such national debts and incumbrances as were 


incurred before the 25tli December 1716, and 
are declared to be national debts and are pro- 
vided for by act of parliament, in sucli manner 
and form as shall he directed or appointed by 
any future act or acts of parliament to he dis- 
charged therewith or out of the same, and to or 
for none other use, intent, or purpose whatso- 
ever.” Various acts were passed from time to 
time for carrviug further sums to the credit of 
the fund. This first sinking fund broke down 
obviously' because, at an early period of its 
existence, acts were passed to charge expenditure 
of different kinds upon the fund. In fact 
parliament deliberately diverted the fund from 
its legitimate objects, first by small encroach- 
ments, afterwards by charging upon it more 
than half the interest of the national debt 
together wdth the greater part of the other 
animal expenditure. In the reports of the 
public accounts commissioners of 1780-83, the 
fund as such scarcely figures, and the early 
formation of a plan for the reduction of the debt 
was urged, with the recommendation that the 
obvious means to this end was the creation of a 
fund to be invariably employed under jiroper 
dfrectioii to the gradual diminution of the public 
debt. 

The thorough rottenness of this piece of 
financing will be seen at once from the follow- 
ing figures : — 

Total legitimate receipts of the 
sinking fund from 1717-88 . £200,613,693 

Amount of fund applied to pay in- 
terest on debt 1717-88 . . £98,768,623 

Amount applied to ordinary ex- 
Xienditure .... 93,251,704 

£192,020, 327 

Amount applied to reduction of 

debt £23,984,344 

Excess of expenditure over income 
in the whole period 1717-88 . £184,615,814 

Amount of loans raised . .£189,417,658 

in other words the fund was almost entirely 
absorbed by expenditure other than the repay- 
ment of debt ; notwithstanding this, there was 
an excess of expenditure over income in the 
whole period which approached the whole 
amount of the sinking fund ; and while on the 
one hand a sinking fund was being diverted 
from its purpose of rej^aying debt, on the other 
a nevr debt almost equal in amount to the 
sinking fund was being incurred. 

In 1786 the consolidated ftind was formed 
mth the view of taking over the charges which 
had exhausted Walpole’s sinking fund, and a 
new sinking fund was instituted by W. Pitt 
under 26 Geo. III. c. 31. The real author 
of the scheme was said to he Dr. Peice ; and 
he showed that he rightly grasped the principle 
which should guide such legislation— consign- 
ment to a permanent commission, penalties for 
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dereliction of duty, determination to keep up a 
settled rate of contribution. The proposal was 
to set aside £250,000 quarterly, or £1,000,000 
a year, out of the old surplus duties which 
formed the previous fund, according to an act of 
the following year out of the consolidated iund ; 
all: moneys were to be paid into the Bank of 
England, to the credit of certain commissioners 
who were to apply them to the reduction of the 
national debt, and in no other manner what- 
soever. Certain other sources for income were 
also assigned to the commissioners. With the 
total received they were to purchase portions 
of the public debt, and if possible below par ; 
stock so purchased was to he transferred to the 
account of the commissioners at the Bank of 
Englan d , which received fiitiwe dividends thereon 
for credit of the commissioners till the dividends 
so received reached £4,000,000 a year. 

It appears to have been intended that thus 
£5,000,000 a year would be devoted to the 
purchase of stock, on which the dividends 
would lapse, the nominal capital being trans- 
ferred to the credit of the commissioners till it 
amounted to the same sum as the debt. 

In 1792, besides a further incidental provision 
for discharge of debt sometimes called a sinking 
fund but not properly one, there was introduced 
the principle of the true sinking fund as it is 
now understood, viz. that in raising further 
loans, besides interest an annual provision of 
1 per cent should be made for gradual re- 
demption. This plan, however, was modified 
in 1798. 

The two sinking funds above described were 
combined in 1802, the main features of each 
being, how^ever, maintained. 

Of Lord Henry Petty’s proposal for a new 
sinking fund on more complex principles it is 
unnecessary to say anything, as it came to 
nothing. 

In 1813 the sinking fund was modified 
by Mr. Vajs^sittart when chancellor of the 
exchequer ; the details of the change are not 
important ; its main points were the final dis- 
charge of the old debt of 1786 and a general 
and continuous application of the fund to all 
loans thereafter raised. The act (53 Geo. III. 
c. 35) legalising the change recited that the 
amount of £238,350,143 : IS : 1 had been actu- 
ally purchased by means of the sinking fund. 

In 1817 the sinking fund of Ireland was 
consolidated Vvdth that of Great Britain, and 
in 1819 the whole question of those funds was 
considered by a committee of the House of 
Commons which passed a resolution in favour 
of setting aside £5,000,000 a year surplus 
income for the purpose of discharging debt. 
In practice this led to a series of illusive 
operations with a view to showing a surplus of 
£5,000,000 yearly — a chief feature in which 
was borrowing from the sinking fund itself. 

In 1823 (-4 Geo. lY. c. 19) one more efibrt 


was made to reconstitute the sinking fund on 
the simple basis of a provision of £5,000,000 
a year from the consolidated fund. But in 
the ensuing years this provision was misapplied 
in aid of the conversion of the debt. 

Thus far it would appear that the general 
principle described was tolerably sound and 
based upon a laudable intention. The method 
in which the principle was applied or rather 
infringed provoked the criticism of every sound 
financier. The fund may be considered to 
have received its death-blow from Lord Gren- 
ville’s essay in 1827 followed by the recom- 
mendations of the parliamentary finance com- 
mittee in 1828. 

The facts of the operations up to that date 
were as follows : — 


Eeceipts of Sinking Fund — 

Issues from the exchequer . 
Percentage on now loans, etc. 
Other receipts . 


Application of Fund — 

To pay off debt. 

To pay life annuities, etc. . 


£73,294,278 

166,473,919 

97,126,693 


£336,894,890 


£330,050,455 

6,844,435 


£336,894,890 

Nominal amount of debt re- 
deemed .... £472,942,703 


Fresh loans raised . . .£1,052,536,700 

from which it appears that just about half the 
actual receipts of the fund were raised by loans ; 
and that while the fund was accumulating 
further debt was being incurred, so that in any 
case the reduction of debt was imaginary rather 
than real. 

There was, however, an actual loss to the 
nation upon the continuance of the fund, for 
it has been calculated that the loans raised 
during the great war at the beginning of the 
century carried interest at an average rate of 
£5:0:6 per cent, whereas the previous loans 
to the extinction of which the sinking fund 
was devoted earned only £4 : 10s. per cent in- 
terest. In fact, debt was incurred at a higher 
rate of interest to pay off debt at a lower rate, 
— a piece of unsound finance which the straits 
of the nation did not justify, which cost us 
over per cent on at least £330,050,455, or 
more than a million and a half a year for many 
years. 

It is little wonder that the sinking fund was 
assailed by the economists of the second quarter 
of this century. “ This worthless compound of 
delusion and absurdity ”-~M‘Culioch calls it. 
“ doubt,”' he' says, , “if the history. of the 
world can furnish another instance of so, extra- 
ordinary an infiituation. ” 

The House of Commons committee of 1828 
restored the idea of the sinking fund to its 
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original and proper basis, altliougli at the time 
the recommendation had an air of novelty ; it 
decided that a sinking fund can only depend 
on a surplus of revenue ; and suggested that 
tlie aim of the chancellor of the exchequer 
sliould be to obtain an annual surplus of 
£3,000,000 a year to he devoted to the extinc- 
tion of debt. A modification of this recom- 
mendation was proposed by Goulburn in his 
budget speech of 11th July 1828, and in 1829 
a definite arrangement was carried into effect 
whereby one-fourth of the surplus of revenue in 
each year was to be issued to the national debt 
commissioners who were empowered to buy 
up exchequer bills or other portions of funded 
or unfunded debt as seemed to them most 
advantageous. 

For alDout forty years this arrangement was 
in force, but the annual amount devoted to the 
extinction of debt never reached anything like 
£3,000,000 ; on the average of years it was not 
more than £1,300,000. 

In 1866 the special acts relating to sinking 
funds were repealed and the remnants of the 
old sinking fund of 1786 swept away, but a 
provision was retained under which certain 
surplus revenues were applied to the extinction 
of debt. The results of this provision still 
survive under the name of the ‘‘ Old Sinking 
Fund” ; in 1875 (38 k 39 Yict. c. 45), the 
present ‘‘New Sinking Fund” was instituted 
by the enactment that a certain annual sum 
should be devoted to the service of the debt, 
and that such balance of this amount as was 
not required for interest should be applied as a 
sinking fund. 

But these arrangements, which have on 
occasion been suspended for a time, are not 
true sinking funds ; and the most recent at- 
tempt at such a fund in this country, the 
profusion of a true sinking fund to pay ofif the 
local loans annuities. (44-'45 Yict. c. 55), has 
been shortlived. 

It may be stated broadly that in recent years 
the idea of devoting any definite proportion of 
the surplus revenue to the extinction of debt, 
has been abandoned in favoiar of the plan of 
terminable annuities, or special schemes of con- 
version. But considerable reductions w^ere 
made in the years 1906 and 1907. [See 
National Debt.] 

Sir Kobert GifFen in 1867 (Essays in Finance, 
1st series, 4th ed. (1886), p. 259) made a stand 
against the prevailing sentiment, and formulated 
an able plea for a national effort to reduce the 
debt, though this at present presses very lightly 
on the British nation as compared mth the time 
when it was contracted. A good sketch of the 
change of opinion in this direction is given in 
a parliamentary return of 1869, 366, L, pp. 
724-25.- 

Principle of a Sinking Fund. ’ — As indicated in 
the opening words of this article, a sinking fund 


is in its essence a good thing. It is used with 
great efiect in modern public loans of a limited 
currency. In spite of the discredit which fell 
upon the old sinking fund tlie essence of the 
system has heeii preserved and applied by 
financiers during the last fifty years. The 
United States, for instance, after the war of 
1862, set aside 1 per cent of their entire debt 
every year as a sinking fund (P'oreign Office 
Beports, 289, United States, ISSS, p. IS). 

The successful application of a sinking fund 
depends on two things : (1) the regular invest- 
ment of a given annual sum, the produce of 
taxation or savings, to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of debt ; (2) the accumulation of all the 
interest upon such sums for the same purpose. 

The claim made hy Dr. Price for the old 
sinking fund, that it was accumulating at com- 
pound interest and pajfing off debt by its own 
unaided force, was theoretically accurate ; if the 
fund had been invested outside the country and. 
the interest received had been also so invested 
each year — each annual sum 'svould have been 
bearing comj)ound interest. The claim, how"- 
ever, was in the particular instance based on 
a fallacy, because the annual contributions were 
invested in the purchase of the debt wfiiich they 
were intended to pay off ; therefore the dividends 
received on the contributions were in effect 
payments on a dead debt and in themselves 
unnecessary, — in other words increased contri- 
butions from the tax-payer under the guise of 
dividends. Under such a scheme, especially 
when the principal was often raised from loan 
funds, it was absurd to attribute any merit to 
the sinking fund beyond the bare facts. 

In the case of loans to communities such 
as some of the crown colonies of the British 
empire, whose resources are not unlimited, and 
whose credit is easily shaken by over-borrowing, 
the sinking fund is a guarantee which greatly 
increases the confidence of the lending public. 
Such loans are usually repayable within a limited 
period. To provide for that repayment with- 
out undue pressure at any one time the borrowing 
body — colonial government, or municipality, or 
whatever it may be— provides usually 1 per 
cent per annum on the capital of the loan 
over and above the interest, payable to trustees 
who invest the sums so received in the securities 
of other bodies, and accumulate both capital 
and interest in such a way as to form a fund 
amounting hy annual accretions and at com- 
pound interest to the total debt to be repaid. 
Almost all the smaller British colonial loans at 
the present day, whether issued in bonds or as 
inscribed stock, carry a sinking fund of this 
kind, calculated to pay off the capital at the 
expiration of the currency of tlie loan. The 
success, of such funds is undeniable, because 
they can obtain the two conditions essential to 
success, viz. official trustees of unimpeachable 
integrity and an area of absolutely sound in- 
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vestment niiicli larger than the debt which i 
they are intended to pay off. 

The latter of tliese conditions is not readily 
available in the case of the debt of a great 
nation, which cannot find a large field for 
foreign investment without unduly driving up 
the price of the stock in which it elects to 
invest, and in any case must take a risk of loss 
if it quarrels with the nation whose stock it 
holds. For such a nation simple paying off 
and wiping out of its own debt is the safest 
plan. 

[The literature of the old sinking fund is con» 
siderable, vide M'Cullocli’s Literature of Political 
Econowiv, 1845, pp. 320 et seq. See especially 
Pari Rehmi, 366, L, of 1868-69, pp. 710 et seq. 
Price, Aq^qpeal to the Kation on the Subject of the 
Natio-nal Debt, 1774. — Hamilton, An Inquii'y into 
iheAhitional Debt, 1813. — Grenville, An Essay on 
the Sinking Fund, 1827. — M‘Cullocb, Taxation 
and Finance, pp. 446 et seq., London, 1849 ; 
PciTlimnentary Puiturns, c. 8520-1847. — Ricardo, 
Mhr/a'f, pp. seq. and Letters.'] c. a. H. 

SIS A. The grant to the treasury of Aragon, 
and later on of Castile, of a certain proportion 
of each parcel of goods weighed or measured. 
The levying of the Servicio {q.v.) was often 
voted under this form. 

[Piernas Hurtado, Tratado de la Hacienda, voL 
ii. p. 55 (4tli ed., Madrid, 1891), and Canga 
Argil elles, Dlccionario de la Hacienda (London, 
1826).] E. ca. 

SISMONDI, Jean Charles Leonard 
SiMONDE DE (1773-1842), born and died at 
Geneva. Celebrated principally as an historian, 
he deserves to be studied for the independence 
of his intellect, the integrity of his character, 
and Ills lofty humanitarian sentiments — not- 
withstanding the errors in his economic views, 
particularly with regard to labour questions. 

He began life as an employe in a house of 
business at Ljmiis, which was broken up 
by political events and the commencement of 
the revolution. After returning to Geneva, 
his family were obliged, for the sake of safety, 
to take reitige in England. They soon returned 
to make a short stay in Geneva, where young 
Charles narrowly escaped death in defending 
his fello’w-countrymen. 

His father then bought land in the country 
near Florence, and Charles Sismondi gave 
himself up entirely to agriculture. This was 
the beginning of his study of political economy, 
and it was a hap|>y beginning. The economic 
conditions of this branch of industry were to 
him the object of deep study, — ^interesting traces 
of which are to he found in all his later works. 

Among other things, the advantages of 
Hetayage have often been ably illustrated by 
him. 

His first work, Tableau de Vagrkvlture toscane, 
8vo, 1801, dates from this period. ■ Two years 
aftei- he published La rickesse q%l prtncipes d'eco- 
nomie piolitique appliques d la Ugislation du cmn- 


merce, 2 vols. 8vo, 1803, his masterpiece, iu whicb 
he boldly avows himself on the side of .Adam 
Smith, seeking, however, to correct him in some 
points. He was not then acquainted with J. B. 
Say, whose great work Traite d' economic politique 
appeared in 1803. However, they agi-eed on several 
subjects, not the least important of these being 
Free Trade. The iveak side of Sisraondi after 
this date was the question of the division of the 
value of a product between the different factors by 
wliich it had been created. His mistake on this 
question, which was only half formulated in 1803, 
way be described as the theory of the essential 
wmge — what the Roman Catholic Church at the 
present day calls the juste salaire; this took definite 
form as time went on. tiis views are questionable 
also on the question of the basis of the right oi 
property which he regarded “as a fortunate 
usurpation, a gift of society, and not a natural 
right anterior to it.” Betweenl807-18 he published 
his celebrated Histoire des r^publiques italiennes 
du moyen~dge (16 vols. 8vo), a work of the first 
rank in winch economic subjects are often ap- 
proached with a masterly hand. 

A joui’iiey which he made, at the commencement 
of the restoration, to England, where he had not 
been since 1793, had an unfavourable infiuence 
on his economic Hews. The influence exercised 
by the increase of macliinery on the condition of 
the work-people on the other side of the Channel 
touched him deeply. The sufferings be witnessed 
moved him to such an extent as to influence his 
public opinions. From that time his reason was 
the slave of the sentimental impulses .of his heart, 
and Les nouveaux principes f Economic politique 
on de la r ichesse dans ses rapports anec la population 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1st ed. 1819 ; 2iid ed. 1827) display 
serious incongruities when compared with his 
w'ork of 1803. In the latter he declares that 
economic science is “ in many respects the domain 
of sensibility and the imagination,” and attacks 
wdth vigour the doctrine of laissezfaire, laissez- 
passer. This work is a mine whence the socialists 
have extracted those erroneous but moving argu- 
ments with which they attack the natural order 
of economic society. In conclusion, Sismondi 
proposes two remedies, the one— prohibition by 
law of the marriage of all who cannot prove they 
have sufficient means to bring up a family. He 
jiroposed this specific in 1819 ; he gave it up in 
1827. The other — the charging the employer 
with whatever is required to make up what lie 
terms the necessary wage of the workmen. 

In other words, the supposed needs of the 
labourer — things which are extremely variable, 
varying according to country, period, individuals, 
profession, age, customs, etc. — are to fix his salary, 

This discussion on the position of the -workman’s 
wage is characteristic of the time when Sismondi 
Avrote his principal works,' a period influenced by 
the distress caused by the great war on the 
continent and the economic troubles which followed 
when peace returned to Europe, 

The development of the erroneous doctrine of 
the necessary wage is set forth theoretically in 
Richesse comm€rciale,liE}%. A letter to Channiiig 
wTitten in 1831 shows that Sismondi at last had 
doubts as to the efficacy of the second remedy, and 
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renounced it Avliile proposing others. A collection 
in three volumes appeared 1836-38 under the 
title of Etudes sur les sciences socicdes — the first 
was devoted to Etudes sur les constitutions des 
peutples lib~res, and the two others to deludes sur 
L economie }7olitique which reproduced the views in 
the former woih almost literally, or at least views 
inspired by the same doctrine. 

Sismomii devoted twenty-three years of his life 
(from ISIS to 1842) to his llistoire des Fran^ais 
consisting of thirty -one volumes of which one 
volume contains the tables. He was prevented 
by death from doing more than twenty -nine 
volumes, and the thirtieth as well as the general 
index is written by M. Arnedee Renee. It is an 
excellent work, but it would have gained, especi- 
ally as regards style, by another revision. 

Sismondi, in conjunction with Fix, assisted in 
the establishment of the R.evue nouvelle d' economic 
■politique, wliich, in spite of its excellent editors, 
existed only for a short time (1833-1835). 

Sismondi took part throughout his life in the 
political movements of Ills country — he was a 
member of the AssemhUe constituante helvUique, 
and was appointed an active member a few days 
before his death, when he delivered a speech, 
though with great difficult}'. 

Besides those just mentioiied, Sismondi produced 
many works, the most important of which are 
I)e la littemtu're du midi deV Europe (4 vols. 8vo, 
1813), republished in 1819 and 1829 ; Julia SevE'ct 
ou Van 4^0 (a description of the manners and 
customs of the Gauls of the time of Clovis) (3 
vols. 12mo, 1822). — llistoire cle la renaissance de 
la UberU en ItaMe, de ses qrrogres, de sa decadence 
et de sa chute (2 vols. 8vo, 1832). — llistoire de la 
chute de V empire remain et du dSclm de la cwilisa- 
tio7i de Van ^50 d Van dOOO (2 vols. Svo, 1835). 

M. Mignet, in May 1835, and M. Alph. Courtois 
in October 1892, read notices of Sismondi and 
his works before the Institutde France, Acad^ie 
des sciences morales et politiques, the former re- 
garding him as an historian and a man of letters, 
the latter as an economist. a. c. f. 

SIXPENCE. English silver coin, first struck 
in the reign of Edward VI. 

The following is a list of the coins of this 
denomination issued since that time ; — 


Reign. 

Year. 

Weight. 

Pineiies.s. 

Value in silver 
925 fine at 

5s. 6d. per oz. 

Edward VI. . 
Elizabeth 

Elizabeth to \ 

George III. j 

George III. and ) 
subsequently f 

1552 
1560 
1601 to 1 
1S16 / 
1816 1 
onwards / 

grs. 

48 

4S 

46| 

43 ‘6363 

925 

925 

925 

925 

6M. 

6|d. 

6|d. 

6d. 


P. E. A. 

^ SLAVERY. 


Slavery, p. 409; Slave Trade, ]?. 409; Slave Labour, 
p. 410. 

From the earliest times in all nations the 
system by which the stronger enslaved the 


weaker has for a time prevailed. In early times 
it was customary to reduce to the status of 
slave all captives taken in war, howevdr noble 
them birth might be. Alike in the East, in 
ancient Greece, and in ancient Rome, the system 
flourished. Of the conditions of slave life in 
Greece and Rome full accounts have come down 
to us, but to enter into the details of tlie status 
and its ameliorations is iiardiy within the scope 
of this article (for further inform atioii see 
Abolitionist ; Emancipation ; Sebp ; Vill- 
einage). The general recognition of slavery 
as a lawful status was made more and more 
impossible by the spread of the Christian 
religion. 

Slave Trade. 

. Nevertheless, in the course of the 16tli 
century, a new and systematic traffic in slaves 
was inaugurated by Christian nations, and a 
regime of cultivation based on slavery was con- 
tinued almost to our ow'n day. Tlie use of 
negro slaves by the Moors in North Africa, 
w’hich had existed from time immemorial, 
probably suggested the idea of negro slaves to 
the Portuguese and Spaniards. The importa- 
tion of the African negro into America and the 
West Indies became a recognised and profitable 
traffic which quickly fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, and later, under the Assiento Tiieaty 
of 1713, was almost monopolised by the English. 
The facility of obtaining such labour built up 
the sugar industry of the "West Indies, but 
placed' it on a wastefui and extravagant basis ; 
the same facility opened the mines of Mexico 
and Peru. To some extent the Spaniards and 
Dutch also enslaved the American aborigines ; 
but these were inferior labourers, and the Dutch 
in their gi’eatest American settlements — those 
in Guiana — found it the best policy to treat 
the natives as friends and allies. The king of 
Denmark, in 1792, took the lead in abolishing 
the traffic in negi’o slaves, England foi- 
loived in 1807, and in the same year the United 
States completed their legislation against the 
trade. France was not long behind. The 
Spanish government, wdiich had always secretly 
encouraged the traffic, though interdicted from 
its actual exercise by the power of the Dutch, 
\vere last to give way. It folloived naturally 
from the abolition of the slave trade that slavery 
itself should be abolished. It is hardly neces- 
sary to do more than refer to the eniaiicipation 
of all slaves in the British colonies in 1833, 
and to the abolition of slavery in the United 
States in 1862 which led to ci\T.l w'ar the same 
year. Through the action of Cuba (1886) and 
Brazil (1887) slavery in nations of European 
origin has entirely disappeared. Yet even at 
the present day, amongst highly cmlised 
nations, forms of slave traffic are liable to 
revive from time to time, and are only cliecked 
by a lively public morality. 
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Slave Labour, 

It is generally admitted by economists that 
slave labour is dear labour, extravagant in 
inetliod as well as brutalising in effect both on 
the master and slave. This may be fairly 
adopted as the broad principle based on 
experience and history ; but it is not always 
of the essence of slave labour ; many instances 
have occurred, both in the West Indies and 
the southern states of America, where a sort 
of feudal attachment had sprung up between 
slaves and the employer. It is possible that 
this could only take place where a creature of 
low organisation could not look beyond mere 
bodily comfort. There are certainly many who 
know the West Indian negro well who would 
argue that a negro slave, really well eared for, 
will do better and more cheerful work than 
many a free man. This side of the picture has 
been too often overlooked by writers on slavery ; 
they have naturally revolted from the whole 
conception of slavery, and detested the thought- 
lessness and barbarities which were too often 
the most conspicuous accompaniments of slave 
life in the West Indies and the southern states. 

So far as the condition of slaves was regulated 
with harshness, their labour was marked by 
the following defects : — 

(1) A low degree of productiveness, because 
there was no personal inducement to do good 
work. 

(2) Great wastefulness and expense (a) be- 
cause of the necessity of a disproportionate 
amount of supervision ; (b) because of waste of 
life and the importation of fresh slaves at a 
high cost. 

It is so generally admitted that “ slave 
labour is of all kinds the most inefficient, and 
that punishment and authority are inferior to 
reward and free contract as stimulants to exer- 
tion ” (Kicholson, Lrmdples, p. 359), that it 
is hardly necessary to discuss the question fully. 
It is desirable, however, to point to the par- 
ticularly fair and impartial summing up by' 
Mill as to the extent to which slave labour in 
the West Indies may have enabled the organisa- 
tion of the sugar industry, and been a source 
of wealth to the employers. , 

[The literature of slavery is endless, especially 
the English works during the finst half of this 
century. For an account of it in Greece and 
Borne see Smith, Dictionary of Antiquities ; s.v. 

Servus,” and Wallon, Ilistoire de VEsclavage 
dans Vantiqnite. Paris, 3879, 3 vols. 8vo. . For 
Rome see also ^ Manual of BoToan Anti- 

quities^ pp. 94-100. For a siimraary of negro 
slavery, see Payne, Euroq^ean Qolonies, p. 73*5. — 
Caldecott, English Colonisation and Empire, — ■ 
Lucas, Historical Geography- — West /radfes, pp. 
65 rc sea. For economic effects consult Adam 
Smith, Wealth of JTations, ' bk. iil ch, ii. — MiiFs 
Principles of Political Economy, \ik, iL ch. v. — ■ 
Nicholson, Prinomles, pp. 358-359. Caimes, 
Slave Poiaer, 2iid ed. 1863.] , ct a. H. 


SLIDING SCALE (WAGES). 

Sliding Scale, p. 410 : the Standard Wage in the Sliding 
Scale, p. 411. 

Sliding Scale (Wages). In trades where 
it is recognised that the wages of labour may 
appropriately vary with the price of the par- 
ticular product into which the labour enters, as 
in coalmining, and where there are organisations 
of capital and labour strong enough to obtain 
trustworthy statistics and enforce decisions, the 
sliding scale seems to commend itself as an 
admirable way of regulating wages. The initial 
difficulty lies in determining the ‘^standards” ; 
that is, the price which may he considered 
normal and the wage which may be considered 
normal when this price rules (see Standard 
Rate (oe Wages)). The second difficulty lies 
in fixing the [percentage of rise or fall of wage 
which shall accompany rise or fall of price, in 
such a way that there shall be an approximately 
satisfactory division of the added price between 
labour and the other factors. Usually a certain 
period of time, from one to six months, is taken 
as normal, and the average prices arid wages 
ruling during this period are taken as the 
‘‘ standards.” The relative percentages of rise 
or fall are likewise empirically determined. A 
revision-period of two or three months being 
decided on, at the end of each revision-period 
chosen accountants, who have access to the 
hooks of the employers, decide whether price 
has risen or fallen, and, on this finding, intimate 
an advance or reduction of wages. 

For example, when the South Wales sliding 
scale was established in 1875, the standards 
were taken by reference to the prices and wages 
ruling during the year 1869: the revision-period 
was fixed at six months ,* and the percentages 
were 7-| rise in wage for every shilling per ton 
advance in the price of coal. Since then various 
changes have been made from time to time ; at 
present the standard price is between 7s. 10|d. 
and Ss. Wages alter S| per cent for every 
shilling in the rise or fall of coal ; the revision- 
period is two months. 

The advantages of a sliding scale as, to a 
certain extent, reconciling the interests of labour 
and capital, need not he dwelt on. It is, of 
course, only in a few cases that labour enters so 
largely and directly into the making of a par- 
ticular commodity that wages can he regulated 
by its price. But in coal and iron-stone mining, 
and in the manufactured iron and steel trades, 
the application of the sliding scale is easy, and 
the fact that, ibr over twenty years, the richest 
and largest coal-fields in Great Britain, those 
of South Wales, have held by the system without 
a break is sufficient proof of its practicability. 

The practical difficulties encountered may 
for the most part be traced to an economic 
weakness in principle. Granted that labour 
and capital, as instruments of production, get 
their value from that realised by their products, 
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and that the total remuneration of labour may 
be expected to follow the value of the total 
product of industry (national dividend), it is 
questionable if this principle is realised by a 
system wliieh establishes a direct connection 
between price of any one kind of labour, and 
price of any one product. It is evident that 
the price of coal may be advanced or reduced 
without much reference to general prosperity, 
and a particular class of wages may, under a 
sliding scale, be raised or depressed at the same 
time that wages generally are taking an opposite 
direction, in which case the miner obtains a 
disproportionate share of the national produce. 
In the long run this would probably work out 
fairly enough, but it is a common experience 
that workmen are slow to recognise that, if they 
get an advance of wages when, irrespective of 
general prices, the prices of their particular pro- 
duct rise, they must submit to a reduction Avhen 
the prices of their particular product fall. 
AVhere it is customary for employers to take 
contracts for delivery over long periods at a fixed 
price, as in shipping orders, in supply for gas 
works, etc., another form of the same difficulty 
emerges. In such cases the rise of wages which 
might be expected from the current newspaper 
quotations for coal does not come at the end 
of the revision-period, and may never come at ' 
all if prices should fall again before the contracts 
expire. The men are apt to think that they 
would have been better off without a sliding- 
scale system. It is difficult,- too, to persuade 
them that their employers, in making the con- 
tracts, have not trusted to the sliding scale to 
keep wages down, particularly if miners in other 
parts of the country, not under the sliding scale, 
are enjoying an advance. 

The experience of South Wales, however, has 
proved that when men and masters meet round a 
table to discuss points of conflict, the difficulties 
mentioned are found not insuperable. i 

The Standard Wage in the Sliding 
Scale. The determination of the ^‘standard 
wmge ’’ on a sliding scale is usually empirical, 
being either the current wage at the time when 
the scale is established, or the average wage over 
a period of time taken as normal. Theoretic- 
ally, the standard .wage should be the wage 
which will keep the remuneration of the par- 
ticular labour in equilibrium with that of all 
other kinds of labour of similar skill and con- 
ditions in the country ; rises or falls therefrom 
being regarded either as accidental or as tending 
to balance each other. According as the em- 
pirical determination coincides with the theo- 
retical standard, may the sliding scale be ex- i 
pected to work satisfactorily or not (see Sliding 
Scale)v . 

[J. E. G. Munro, Sliding Scales in the Goal 
Industry. — Sliding Scales in the Iron Indust^ry , — 
L. L. Price, Industrial Peace. — Smart, Studies in 
Economics^ No. III.] W. S, 


SLIP. AYhen an insurance broker is re- 
quested to efiect a marine insurance he prepares 
a brief memorandum (called the slip) of the 
particulars of the proposed risk, which is 
presented to the undervTiters, who each initial 
it for the sum he underwrites. The slip forms' 
the agreement between the parties, but by the 
30 A^ict. c. 23, § 7 and 9, a marine insurance 
must be embodied in a policy. The slip, 
therefore, is not enforceable, though it may 
be given in evidence, if material (see Insur- 
ance, Marine). 

[Arnould on Marine Insurance, London, 1887.} 

J. E. c. M. 

SMALL HOLDINGS ACT 1892 (55 & 56 
Yict. c, 31). Ever since J. S. Mill’s Principles 
of Political Economy dwelt so earnestly on the 
usefulness of Peasant Proprietors, there has 
been a grooving opinion in favour of an increase 
in the number of small landowners in England. 
But such a result is more easily desired than 
attained. Agiicultural estates in England are 
usually of considerable extent, and their owners 
are commonly anxious to keep them undi- 
minished. AA^hen the owner is disposed to sell, 
he generally finds it more convenient to sell in 
considerable quantities. Even when the owner 
is disposed to sell the land farm by farm, a 
single farm is usually more than the most 
thrifty labourer can purchase. He finds it 
cheaper and altogether more advantageous to 
hire than to buy. Partly through these 
obstacles, and partly through the opportunities 
of a different kind offered by the towns, the 
ambitions and energetic labourer seldom even 
thinks of becoming a landed proprietor. Occa- 
sionally he becomes a tenant larmer, but though 
this may he a more comfortable condition, it is 
not what agi’arian reformers have desired for 
the country. In recent 3 ^ears the decline of 
agriculture has made many landowners anxious 
to sell at a low price to any one who would 
buy land, and the legislature has passed the 
Small Holdings Act to assist the labouring 
class to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Any county council may, and every county 
council not of a borough must, appoint a com- 
mittee to consider whether there is cause for 
putting the act into operation. Any county 
elector may petition the council to do so, and 
if his application is in good faith, it must be 
acceded to. The county council may buy or 
lease land for small holdings, but has no power 
of compulsory purchase. It may also execute 
such works of road-making, draining, and 
fencing, as can best be carried out before the 
land has been divided. It may then sell the 
land in small holdings, that is to say, holdings 
of more than one acre hut not of more than 
fifty acres, or exceeding an annual value of £50. 
One-fifth of the purchase-money is to he jjaid 
on completion of the contract, and the balance 
by half-yearly instalments of principal and 
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interest spread over fifty years. Moreover, a 
fourth of the purcliase-money may be secured 
a perpetual rent-charge. Where the land 
lias only been leased to the county council, 
or where the person desiring to occupy it cannot 
afford the purchase-money, it may be let in 
small holdings of not more than fifteen acres, 
nr £15 annual value. Small holdings are only 
to be provided for those wdio mean to cultivate 
them personally, and must not be used for any 
but agricultural purposes, or be divided, as- 
signed, or let without the sanction of the county 
council. The county council may also advance 
to tenants of small holdings on private estates 
the money necessary to purchase such holdings. 
Where small holdings have been provided, the 
county council may delegate its powers to a 
committee containing representatives of the 
parish council in whose jurisdiction the small 
holdings are situated. The intention of the 
act is that the county council should not incur 
any permanent loss in carrying out its pro- 
visions. The temporary burthen imposed on 
the county must not be more than can be met 
by a rate of Id. in the pound. 

No appreciable effect has been produced at 
present by this act. A parliamentary return, 
printed August 1895, showed that up to that 
time petitions under the act had been presented 
in rather less than half the counties of England 
and Scotland, that small holdings had been 
provided only in some eight or nine counties, 
and that their total extent was but a few 
hundred acres. It is impossible to predict 
whether the act will be more operative in the 
future. 

[See text of act. Arts. Allotment ; Holdings 
OP Land ; Land ; Moecellement. — Wright and 
Hohhouse, Local Government and Local Taxation^ 
2nd ed. 1 S94. — Parker, Duties of County Councils, ] 

F. c. M. 

SMALL NOTES. See Bank Notes. 

SMITH, Adam (1723-90), was horn at Kirk- 
caldy, Eifesliire, N.B., a few months after the 
death of his father, who was comptroller of the 
customs of Kirkcaldy. He attended the gram- 
mar school there, was barely three years student 
at Glasgow University (1737-40), and went 
with a Snell Exhibition in 1740 to Balliol 
College, Oxford. There he remained till 1746, 
returned to Kirkcaldy, delivered lectures on 
literature as well as on economics at Edinburgh 
1748-49, and edited the poems of Hamilton of 
Bangour, published 1749. In 1751 he became 
professor of logic at Glasgow, and was trans- 
ferred to the chair of moral philosophy in 
1752. He contributed to the short-lived Edin~ 
hurgh Revieio 1755, and gained fame outside 
of Scotland by his Moral Sentiments 1759. 
Charles Towiishend persuaded him to resign his 
chair in 1763 and become travelling tutor to 
the young Duke of Buceleueh. Under these 
.auspices ho visited Paris, Toulouse, Bordeaux, 


Montpellier, and Geneva, but stayed longest (a 
year and a half) at Toulouse, and nearly a year 
at Paris. The IVeaWi of Nations was begun 
at Toulouse ; and the author owed to tins 
French visit the knowledge of French industries, 
finance, and administration so abundantly mani- 
fested throughout that work. His pupil’s rank, 
his own rising fame, and, not least, liis friend- 
ship with David Hir.^iE, secured him access to 
the philosophical, political, and literary celebri- 
ties whom he would most have desired to know, 
including Voltaire, Turgot, and Quesnay. 
Returning to England October 1766, he was 
back at Kirkcaldy in May 1767, and was little 
out of it, except to visit Edinburgh and London, 
till the end of 1773, when he seems to have 
lived in London till his book was out at tlie 
beginning of 1776, the year of Hume’s death. 
Two years afterwards Adam Smith was made 
commissioner of customs at Edinburgh 1778, 
and remained there till his death in 1790. 

AVhat Adam Smith proposed to achieve was 
not merely a treatise on moral philosoplij?' and 
a treatise on economics, but a complete moral 
and political philosophy, in which the two 
elements of history and theory were to be 
closely conjoined. This was his programme as 
early as 1759, for it stands recorded in the 
concluding sentences of the Moral Sentiments. 
It was carried out for ethics in the Moral Senti- 
j ments ; but Adam Smith found the rest of the 
programme too large for one book. ‘ ‘ I shall 
in another discourse endeavour to give an ac- 
count of the general principles of law and 
government and of the different revolutions 
they have undergone in the different ages and 
periods of society, not only in what concerns 
justice, hut in what concerns police, revenue, and 
arms, and whatever else is the object of law ” 
{Moral Sentiments, 1st ed., p. 551). In the 
JF ealth of Nations, however, he dealt only with 
‘‘police, revenue, and arms,” in fact, with regula- 
tions founded on expediency, |while those founded 
on justice remain almost entirely untouched as 
well as the general theory of jurispnidence itself. 
Some light is thrown on his probable lines of 
treatment by the Glasgow student’s Notes of 
Lectures, edited by Mr. Cannan. 

Adam Smith’s theory of moral sentunents is, 
in brief, that they are founded, not, as Hume 
said, on self-interest, but on fellow-feeling— the 
power one man has of putting himself in the 
place of another, and judging others by himself, 
himself by others. On this foundation are 
built two distinct kinds of moral judgments, 
judgments of propriety and judgments of merit. 
To have propriety, an action done by another 
must show an effect proportioned to the cause, 
it must, not imply a passion gi’eater than I 
should feel in the circumstances ; outbursts of 
passion must be so toned down that the spectator 
can enter into them. On the other hand, to 
have merit, an action must show a tendency to 
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produce a beneliceiit etiect. In botli cases, tlie 
judgment depends on a regard for others which 
is a reflected regard for ourselves. Thus the 
treatise is, as described in the later title-pages, 

' '■ an analysis of the principles by -which men 
naturally judge concerning the conduct and 
character first of their neighbours, and after- 
wards of themselves.” One of the moral 
virtues, ho-wever, stands by itself, namely justice. 
It begins with fello-^v-feeling, but its main 
support is utility. Without justice, society 
could not remain in existence. We have seen 
that the Wealth of Nations itself may be said 
to have growm out of a projected treatise on 
justice. It is true that there is no reference in 
the Wealth of Nations to the earlier book, but 
there is no conflict between them, and we must 
believe the express statements of the author 
that they form part of one whole. A belief in 
the ‘‘invisible hand” is common to both, and 
there is the same belief that, on the whole, 
“nature” works for huinan happiness and pro- 
gress. There is no confusion of happiness with 
wealth ; -we are told in the earlier book that 
happiness is fairly well distributed over all 
ranks of life rich and poor. 

Tlie Wealth of Nations (1776) is the book tliathas prob- 
ably secured its author as near an approach to im- 
jnortality as can fall to any economic writer. The 
following are the main outlines. 

“ Political Economy" is to Adam Smith “an inquiry 
into the nature and causes of the wealth of nations.” 
(Title, compared with IV. ix. 307, 1, ed. M'Culloch, 1863) 
“The annual produce of the land and labour” of a 
country makes “the real wealth and revenue of all its 
inhabitants” (II. iii. 149, 1). “The annual labour of 
every nation is the fund which supplies it with all the 
necessaries and conveniences of life which it annually 
consumes ” (I. IntrocL). The labour is the “ cause ” and 
the commodities, the necessaries and conveniences arc 
the “nature” of the wealth of nations. 

The subject is treated in five books. The first is 
devoted to labour, the second to stock, including capital, 
the third to the liistory of the growth of wealth in dilfer- 
ent nations, the fourth to systems of political economy, 
and the fifth to the state and its revenue. 

Why are savage societies less wealthy than civilised ? 
Mainly because of the division of labour that prevails in 
the civilised, to the immense increase of the productive 
powers of the labourers. It improves dexterity, saves 
time, and leads to inventions. It is due to a “natural 
propensity ” of men to barter and exchange with one 
another, but it is not itself devised by men, it has 
grown up of itself. It is not due to difference of talents ; 
on the contrary it creates these. It is limited by the 
extent of the market, being the more applicable the 
more the market is widened (1. iii.). It leads, through 
the growing difficulties of barter, to the invention of 
money (I. iv.). It is at once the cause and the con- 
dition of the formation of stock (I, i. cp. IL i. Introd.). 

The mention of money leads to an inquiry into value, 
and a distinction of value in use from value in exchange. 
Money is for short periods a good common measure of 
value in exchange, and corn is a better for long periods ; 
but labour, which was the first price for all things, is the 
best measure of their value. By “ labour ” here Adam 
Smith means the labour purchased by an article, not the 
labour involved in the making of the article ; but he 
finds it hard to hold by this distinction, and to keep the 
senses of the words clear. (See I. iv. v.) 

What are the “ component parts of the prices of com- 
modities ” as they are ?. They are mainly three — wages, 
profits, and rent (1. vi.). These are “ the three original 
.sources of all revenue as well as of all exchangeable 
value. All other revenue is ultimately derived from 
some one or other of these ” (I. v. 24, 1). 

jS’ow tliere is in every given society or neighbourhood 


an ordinary, average, or customary rate of wages, profit?, 
and rent, determined by the circumstances. Tliis rate 
may be called the “natural ” rate, and when aoods ax;,- 
sold at such a price as to yield just this rate, then tliey 
are sold at their “natural” price. The market price is 
determined by the demand and supply of the moment, 
and may be above or below the natural inice, but it 
“ gravitates ” tow'ards the natural price (27, 2); if thc 
producers are to carry on their business, the price “ 
any considerable time” must be equal to the natural 
price, the price it has reaMy cost to bring the goods to 
market (1. vii. 25, 26). 

In detail, the “ natural rate ” of wages was at first tlie 
whole produce (I. viii. 29, 1), but, after the appropriation 
of land and the accumulation of stock', it is part of a con- 
tract between employer and employed. The lowest wageis 
■would yield only physical necessaries, but the actual 
customary rate is beyond that point in most countries, 
especially in England, where the customary rate has 
happily been rising. Ho-w high it is depends on the 
state of industry in a country, whether progressive, 
stationary, or declining (I. viii.). 

The condition of the labouring poor, tliat is of the 
great body of the people, is happiest in the progressive 
state when society is advancing to the further acquisition 
of wealth (37, 1, cp. 35, 2), "We seem to be in that state 
at present. On the contrary the rate of profit, re' 
fleeted in the legal rate of interest, has been falling ; 
“the increase of stock which raises wages tends to lower 
profit” through the competition of merchants (1. ix. 40). 
The two can be high together only in the exceptional 
circumstances of a new' colony (42, 1). 

If there is a “ natural rate ” for wages and profits, 
w'hy is it that different trades are very differently re* 
warded? The answer is that in the long-established 
trades, under ordinary conditions, in the same rieigli- 
bourhood, and apart from interference of government, 
“the whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
different employments of labour and stock must be 
either perfectly equal or continually tending tow'ards 
equality ” (I. x. 45, 2, cp. 52, 2) ; but this rneans that the 
di.sagreeable, difficult, responsible, precarious, and in- 
constant employments must have a money reward in 
proportion to their drawbacks. In the case of profits, 
the disadvantages that secure compensation are mainly 
disagreeableness and risk. Profits tend much more 
surely to a level than w'ages (50, 2). 

Even where liberty exists, there would be causes at 
work to disturb the balance. But there is not perfect 
liberty. Corporations, apprenticeships, law's of settle- 
ment, restrict competition and hinder the circulation 
of labour in one department, while endowments increase 
competition in another. The result is a disturbance 
of the natural progress of the country, to say nothing 
of the wrong often done to the labourer by the infringe- 
ment of his most sacred rights of property, “the 
property which every man has in his ow-n labour” 
(I. X. pt. ii., Inequalities occasioned by the policy of 
Europe). 

“Bent, considered as the price paid for the use of 
land,” stands on a difierent footing from wages and 
profits. The landlord’s interest is to leave the tenant 
“ no greater share of the produce than wdiat is sufficient 
to keep up the stock from whicli he furnishes the .seed, 
pays the labour, and purchases and maintains the 
cattle and other instruments of husbandry, together 
with the ordinary profits of forming stock in the 
neighbourhood”; what remains is the “natural rent 
of land." It is a monopoly price, and is “not at all 
proportioned to what the landlord may have laid out 
upon the improvement of the land, or to w'hat he can 
afford to take, but to what the farmer can afford to 
give” (xi. 66, 67). If the price of the produce is less 
than enough to repay the farmer his outgoings with 
ordinary profits, there will be no surplius for rent. 
Hence rent enters into price in a different way from 
w'ages and profits. “ High or low wages and profits are 
the causes of high or low price ; high or low rent is the 
effect of it” (67, 1). Land on which food is raised 
always affords a rent, for men multiply in proportion to 
the means of their subsistence, and so food is ahvays in 
demand. Such land almost always produces a surplus 
for rent, though the amount of the surplus will vary 
(1) with the fertility, (2) -with the situation (67, 2). The 
surplus too is greater for corn lands, and the value of 
these and their produce is greater also, till the time 
when with the extension of cultivation the supply of 
meat from the native pastures becomes insiifficienti; 
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and it becomes worth the landlord’s while to turn i 
corn lands into pasture (68, 2). In Europe for the most 
part corn lauds regulate the rent of all other cultivated 
land (73, 1). If the common food were potatoes or rice, 
cheaper food than corn, the landlord’s surplus would be 
larger, and the potato or rice fields wmuld regulate the 
rent of the rest (73, 74). 

The lands, which furnish not food but clothing or 
building materials, sometimes do and sometimes do not 
afford rent. “ Countries are populous not in proportion 
to the number of people *whom their produce can 
clothe and lodge, but in proportion to that of those 
whom it can leech” Among savages, perhaps one- 
liunclredth part of the year’s labour null be spent on 
clothing and lodging ; the other ninety-nine wdll be no 
more than enough to ijrovide food" (75, 2), and in the 
less civilised cotmtries there will be no rent on any 
lands except those yielding food. But in civilised 
countries one half the population can provide food for 
the other half, the latter then producing luxuries, the 
desire for wdiich, unlike the desire for food, is quite un- 
limited (75, 2). 

In order to obtain food, the poor will vie with each 
other to provide Imcuries of all kinds for the rich, and 
the land ijrodiicing the materials for these luxuries will 
yield a rent, for example coal mines and timber forests 
(76-78). It is in this connection that Adam Smith 
investigates the causes that have made gold and silver the 
chosen metals for the money of almost all nations (78-80). 

This first book of the Wealth of Nations concludes 
with a long “ digression ” concerning the value of silver, 
Introduced by the question whether or not the effects of 

the progress of improvemeut " are uniform. It might 
have been expected that the value of the materials for 
iuxiiry should uniformly increase in comparison with 
that of the materials for food. The case is not so 
simple. We have three sets of circumstances ; (1) 
Where the demand for silver increases faster than the 
supply the value of silver rises and the price of corn 
falls. (2) Where the supply of silver increases faster 
than the demand, tlie price of corn will rise higher and 
higher. (3) Where the supply of silver simply keeps 
pace with the demand, the price of corn will remain 
?ieaiiy the same (80, SI). The first was the case in 
Europe from 1350 to 1570 ; the second from 1570 to 1640, 
when silver fell after the American discoveries; the 
third from 1640 to 1776, when siWer was steady, with a 
alight tendency to rise, though “the best opinion ’which 
I can form upon this subject scarce perhaiDs deserves 
uhe name of belief” (99, 2, but cp. 224, 2). There had 
been an increased production from the mines, but trade 
and the need for silver had increased perhaps still more. 
A high value of silver is no proof of general poverty or 
riches any more than a low one (110, 2). Low prices of 
particular articles, such as cattle and poultry, in com- 
parison with corn, are a decisive proof of poverty (III. 
1), and judged by this standard, for the converse is true, 
England is rich. In the present century (18th) corn 
has’ been lo^v and other sorts of provisions have been 
liigh (111, 112). Hence the valne of land has been high ; 
and “ the land constitutes by far the greatest, the most 
important and the most durable part of the wealth of 
every extensive country” (112, 1). The real interest of 
the landlords (not that they are always aware of it) is 
always at one with the general interest of the society ; 
every improvement tends to raise their rents (115). 
The interest of the labourers is so too, but not so 
necessarily the employers’, for they seek monopoly 
wherever they can get it (116). 

In the second book Adam Smith treats of “the nature, 
accumulation, and employments of stock" — “stock" 
meaning, be it observed, accumulated wealth whether 
used as capital or not. Under division of labour, pro- 
duction takes time, and even for exchange we mast 
wait. “A stock of goods” must be “stored up," 
sufficient to supx^ort the weaver, for example, till he has 
com pleted, and sold his web. “ The quantity of industry 
therefore not only increases in every country with the 
increase of the stock which employs it, but in conse- 
quence of that increase the same quantity of indnstry 
produces a inucli greater quantity of work ” (119, 2). 

A man’s stock may be either (a) spent on his own 
consul! iption, or (6) intended to afford him a revenue. 
In the second case it is his capital, and it may be either 
circulating — going from him in one shape, returning to 
him iu ani>ther ; or fixed— not leaving his possession, but 
yielding him a profit iu sirir, as a machine or instrument,. 
In different trades the proportion of these two is very 


different (120). Adam Smith includes, under the fixed 
capital of a country or society, permanent improvement 
of land, through draining for example (cp. II. i. 121, 2), 
and “the acquired and useful abilities of all the inhabi- 
tants and members of the society," such abilities having 
cost wealth to acquire (122). The circulating capital 
includes the money, provisions, materials, and finished 
but unsold work (122). Fixed capital is derived from 
circidating, and needs to be continually supported by it ; 
fixed capital cannot yield a revenue but by circulating 
capital. Both of them have as their sole end tlie 
increase and maintenance of the stock reserved for 
immediate consumption. In all civilised countries 
“ every man of common understanding will undoubtedly 
employ whatever stock he can command in procui’ing 
either present enjoyment or future profit” (123, 1). 

The author passes in his second chapter to “ Money 
considered as a particular branch of the General Stock 
of the Society,” but first repeats his analysis of price 
into its three elements, and adds to it the distinction 
of gross revenue and neat revenue. Real wealth is in 
proportion to neat revenue, whether for an individual 
or a country. For a country, all the expense of main- 
taining the fixed capital must be deducted, but not 
that of maintaining the circulating. The_ circulating 
capital of a shopkeeper, for example, consists in what 
is part of the neat revenue of other people (124, 125), 
and they replace it to him from their revenue. “ Money, 
therefore, is the only part of the circulating capital of 
a society of which the maintenance can occasion any 
diminution of their neat revenue " (125, 1). Money in 
fact is, to the society, not circulating but fixed capital ; 
it is an instrument of commerce which has to’ be 
maintained. It is machinery, “'a great wheel of 
circulation,” and makes no part either of “ the gross or 
the neat revenue ” (125, 126, 2). The goods and not the 
money are the revenue. Paper money is like an 
improved machine ; it diminishes the cost of circulation, 
that is all (126, 2). Banking enables this invention to 
have its perfect work (129-145). Adam Smith is not 
against all interference with freedom of issue. “Such 
regulations may, no doubt, be considered as in some 
respects a violation of natural liberty ; but those 
exertions of the natural liberty of a few individuals, 
which might endanger the security of the whole society, 
are and ought to be restrained by the laws of all govern- 
ments, of the most free as well as of the most despotical. 
The obligation of building party walls, in order to 
prevent the communication of fire, is a violation of 
natural liberty exactly of the same kind with the 
regulations of the banking trade which are here pro- 
posed ” (143, 1), namely (a) the restriction of notes to sums 
that would confine the use of the notes to dealers and 
exclude ordinary folk, and (h) the obligation to pay notes 
in gold or silver. There would be then no fear that notes 
would raise prices, for whatever was added to the 
currency in notes would be taken from it in the gold 
or silver (143, 1). The multiplication of banks can 
then do nothing but good, and the competition of 
bankers should be as free as possible (145, 2). 

Adam Smith proceeds (in II, iii.) to introduce a 
distinction between productive and unproductive labotir, 
in doubtful consistency with his general view of division 
of labour in Book I., and with his view of acquired 
abilities at th e beginning of this second book. Prod ucti ve 
labour, he says, adds to the value of the subject on 
wMch it is bestowed, while unproductive does not. 
The one is maintained by capital, the other by revenue. 
The one “ fixes and realises itself in some particular 
subject or vendible commodity,” which is, as it were, 
“a certain quantity of labour stored up” (146, 1); 
the other consists in services which perish in the 
rendering. Hence, all manufacture is productive, all 
menial service and all professional and ofilcial service 
must be reckoned unproductive. The more of the 
former there are in a country, the richer the country 
becomes ; the more of the latter, the poorer. 

. Where revenue predominates over capital, as in a 
residential town, idleness tends to prevail over industry, 
and the working classes theznselves become degenerate 
(148, 149). Every prodigal is a public enemy, every fru'-al 
person a public benefactor (150, 151). The desire to 
better our condition is, on the whole, stronger than the 
passion for present enjoyment ; and, as the forzner is the 
great motive to aecnmulatdon, there is hope of continued 
progress, in the right direction (151). Even the mis- 
chievous interference of governrzzent is not st’‘on'^ 
enough to prevent progress (152, 153), and the prodigality 
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of governments, though worse than any private prodi- 
gality, is counteracted by the industry of their subjects 
(154). Even among borrowers (II., iv.) the number of 
the frugal and industrious surpasses that of the prodigal 
and idle, and the usury laws have wisely (15S) put 
difficulties in the way both of prodigals and projectors. 
As to the reward of those who save and lend, we must 
not suppose it to depend on tlie value of money. What 
is wanted is not money but money’s worth ; the same 
pieces of money can serve for two or three different 
loans. The rate of interest wdll decrease if the stock 
offered increases, partly because of tlie general principle 
that market price will be lowered by quantity, partly 
because nev/ “ profitable methods of employing capital 
in a country” become harder and harder to find. 
Competition of employers by I'aising wages reduces 
profits, and therewith interest (156-5S). The end of all 
capital is the maintenance of productive labour ; yet 
some employments of capital employ much more than 
others, and some add mncli more than others to the 
annual produce of the country. There are four chief 
employments : (1) the getting of raw materials ; (2) the 
manufacture of them ; (3) the transport of both ; (4) the 
retail distribution of them (159, 160). The profits of the 
t^vo last are all drawn from the goods of the two first, 
and the two first are therefore to be reckoned more pro- 
ductive. Of the two first, the getting of raw materials, 
whether agricultural or mineral, is more produc- 
tive than manufacture (III. v. 161). In manufacture 
“nature does nothing, man does all”; in agriculture 
the “ fertility of nature ” needs simply direction (161, 2). 
Our American colonies have prospered so remarkably 
because almost their whole capitals have been employed 
in agriculture (163). Of the two last, transport and retail 
trade, transport together with wholesale trade has three 
branches. The first of these, home trade, is the most 
productive, the foreign less so, the carrying trade least 
of all (164-66). Still all are advantageous if allowed to 
come as and when “the course of things” introduces 
them. The carrying trade is at least a symptom of 
wealth, as in the case of Holland and England. 

Book HI. sliows that the natural course of things 
has not been followed (166, 167). The improvement of 
the country would in order of nature precede and 
occasion that of the towns, but human institutions have 
frequently reversed the order (168). The development 
of manufactures would naturally precede and occasion 
foreign trade, but human institutions have often reversed 
the order (169, 170). The laud was often considered “ not 
as the means of subsistence merely, but the means of 
power and protection ” ; and so primogeniture and 
entails were contrived to keep up large estates and 
prevent the multiplication of those large proprietors 
who are naturally the best improvers of land (171). 
Slaves are perhaps the worst cultivators, and the 
disappearance of slavery is largely due to the recogni- 
tion of the fact (172). In Europe the cities obtained 
political liberty sooner than the country districts ; hence 
came a great impulse to commercial prosperity, %vith 
benefit not only to the cities themselves, but to the 
country districts (176-81). The vanity and improvidence 
of the great proprietors led gradually to the breaking 
up of their estates, and the establishment, in the 
country, of industrial conditions similar to those of the 
town. The folly of the proprietors and the industry of 
the merchants, neither of them disinterested, thus 
brought about “a revolution of the greatest importance 
to the public happiness” (185, 1). But the natural 
progress would have secured the same result more 
surely if more slowly (186, 187). 

If the Wealth ofNatiotis is to be "viewed, as it once was, 
mainly as an attack on protection, the foregoing three 
books are a mere preface to the fourth, in which the 
attack is delivered in full force. The view is too narrow, 
but undoubtedly the fourth book, for better or worse, 
.stands out from the rest. It has greater pungmncy of 
style. In spite of its length, it has more rapid move- 
ment. There is much fierce indignation, and there is 
little of the composure exhibited, fbr example, in the 
opening chapters of the first book, where the author at 
his leisure “artificuin manus inter se operuraque lahorem 
mfratur.” In the fourth he is notliing if not critical. 
He is to deal with systems of political economy, in the 
current sense of the term, a branch of statesmanship 
proposing to provide a revenue both for the people and 
for the sovereign (187). There were in his time two 
prevailing systems, the Commercial and the Agricultural, 
the latter existing on paper chiefly, the former reduced 
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to practice, and hai-dly expressed in tin with any 
fulness. It is the commercial system b ^ invites his 
attack. It leans, he says, on the pox'tdar notion that 
wealth consists in money, and the notion is due, to the 
double function of money, as the tool of exchange and 
as the measure of value. This notion has led European 
states to hinder the exportation and ejicourage the 
importation of gold and silver ; it has led them to 
prefer tlie foreign trade to the more productive home 
trade (187-90). Even writers like Mun, who oppose 
restrictions, do so on the ground that tlie result of the 
unrestricted trade may be tlie eventual imxiortation of 
more gold and silver. If bullion goes out to buy foreign 
goods, and if we sell these goods again, we have the 
bullion again and more of it (188). It was believed that 
a proper attention to the “ balance of trade ” ,111 secure 
a constant flow of money into the country (188, 189). 
It was not seen that “freedom of trade” will always 
secure us as great a supply of money as we w'aiit, 
and the “high jirice of exchange” following from an 
“unfavourable” balance, will of itself lead to the cor- 
rection of the balance (1S9). The demand for gold 
and silver in a country is limited by tlie use there is 
for these metals, and the main use is to circulate 
commodities. Money runs after goods, goods not 
necessarily after money ; and money not wanted for 
circulation of good.s is as superfluous as a stock of pots 
and x>ans beyond the needs of liouseliolds. It is as 
much a ‘utensil’ as tlie pots and pans (192). Even to 
maintain fleets and armie.s, it is not money but con- 
sumable goods that are wanted, and the goods are to be 
purchased with the surplus of the animal produce of 
domestic industry (192, 193). Remittances themselves 
can be made more conveniently in goods, as is shown 
by the great exportation, without corresponding imports, 
during a war (193-94). Bullion acts as an international 
money — “the money of the great mercantile republic” 
of nations— and its circulation and amount are deter- 
mined by just the same causes as at home (194). The 
benefit of foreign trade is not any resulting importa- 
tion of gold and silver, but the importation of goods of 
all kinds. The discovery of America benefited Europe 
by opening new markets for goods, at the cost, it must 
he said, of “savage injustice” to the natives. The 
benefit would have been much greater had there been 
no restraints (196, 197), 

In discussing the “restraints upon the importation 
from foreign countries of such goods as could be produced 
at home ” (198-208, ch. ii.), Adam Smith takes occasion 
to lay down a few general principles. The sum total 
of industry in any society must be in proportion to 
the sum total of the capital in that society. Therefore 
any regulation of commerce which encourages one 
particular trade may certainly cause more labour and 
stock to go into it than before, but only at the expen.se 
of diverting them from others (198). The distribution 
of labour and stock is better where there i.s no such 
diversion. Leave each individual trader to himself, and 
“the study of his own advantage naturally, or rather 
necessarily, leads him to prefer that employment [of his 
capital] which is most advantageous to the society” 
(198, 2). “ He is, as in many other ea.ses, led by an 
invisible hand to promote an end which was no part of 
his intention ; ” and it is the better served when he does 
not intend it: “I have never knowm much good done 
by those who affect to trade for the public good " (199, 2). 
Statesmen should leave private interest to work its way 
alone, and they may rest content that “what is prudence 
in the conduct of every private family can scarce he folly 
in that of a great kingdom. ” Nobody will make at home 
what it will cost him more to make than to buy ; and 
the country will only buy goods from abroad if the 
goods can be supplied more cheaply there than at home. 
AUow the individuals of the nation to buy thus freely, 
and you increase their revenue, and therewith the capital 
and the revenue of the whole country (200). The change 
from interference to liberty might cause injury to some 
existing manufactures ; it could hardly injure agriculture 
(201, 202). There are two cases where a special burden 
may rightly be put on tlie foreigner : (1) the case of the 
Navigation Laws, where for the sake of “defence ” we^ 
sacrifice the less imiiortant “ opulence " (204, 1) ; and (2) 
the case of articles taxed at home by the excise, where 
a corresponding customs duty may be imposed (204, 2). 

Taxes, extending as they do now to the very necessaries 
of life, increase the cost of labour, produce the same 
effects as a xioor soil and bad climate, and pull down 
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ricli couutTies to the level of poor ones (204, 1). If 
other countries tax our goods, it is not clear that we 
gain by retaliation. It is a question for that “ insidious 
and crafty animal" the politician to decide, whether the 
retaliation is likely to secure its end ; if it does not, we 
have simply injured our whole people in order to revenge 
ail injury done to one particular section of the people ; 
we have benetlted nobody, not even the sufferers (206,1). 
It is true that for humanity’s sake repeal of restrictions 
should be gradual ; yet the disbanding of a particular 
class of manuihctnrers causes much less distress than 
the disbanding of an army. “It is easier to change 
Ihe direction of industry from one sort of labour to 
another than to turn idleness and dissipation to any.” 
Unhappily it would be utopian to expect the adoption 
of free trade : the monopolists are too strong (206, 207). 
The legislature should be careful to create no more of 
them, and should guide itself in future “not by the 
clamorous importunity of partial interests but by an 
extensive view of the general good " (208). 

Besides restraints due to self-interest and the spirit of 
monopoly, there are those due to national prejudice and 
animosity, such as on the trade with France. Tliese are 
unreasonable both on the principles of the commercial 
system itself and on general principles. On the former, 
because, when articles are imported more cheaply from 
France, for example, than from otlier quarters, then the 
sura total of our importations must in value be less than 
if they must be got elsewhere, and the “ balance" must 
be the more in our favour (20S, 200). Adam Smith him- 
self thinks slightingly of the “ balance," and doubts if 
we can ever depend on custom house returns for know- 
ledge of it. He refers to the complication of European 
trade ; thinks we probably pay for Hamburg goods by 
bills on Holland ; and takes occasion to make a long 
digression on the bank of Amsterdam and other banks 
of deposit (211-15). Returning to the restraints on such 
trades as the French, he gives his second proof of their 
“unreasonableness,” namely the proof from general 
principles. The whole idea of the balance of trade is 
full of error. It implies that, when two people trade 
with eadi other and the balance of advantage is even, 
then neither gains and neither loses, bat, when it inclines 
to one side then one gains and the other loses in exact 
proportion to the decline from equilibrium. But it is 
pot so. “ That trade which without force or constraint 
is naturally and regularly carried on between any two 
places is always advantageous, though not ahvays equally 
so, to both ” (216, 1). The advantage is to be measured 
not by the precious metals but by increase of revenue. 
Where two places both exchange home goods, tliey will 
usually gain equally, since each is replacing a capital 
used in pnpjaring a surplus for a foreign market. Where 
the trade is in home goods for foreign goods, as when Eng- 
land buys French wines for Virginian tobacco, then botli 
gain but not equally. The revenue derived from the 
trade goes entirely to French industry on the one side 
but not entirely to English industry on the other. If 
the foreign goods had been gold, England would have 
been neither more nor less impoverished than if they had 
been tobacco. Tiiere^ is always some gain. , The people 
are the richer for having more goods to enjoy in place of 
a surplus they do not want. As the “trade with the 
ale-house ” is not necessarily a losing one, neither is the 
trade in wine or tobacco (217). W'e kept up our duties 
on French wine in order to benefit the Portuguese who 
dealt at our shop, thus erecting “the sneaking arts 
of underling tradesmen into political maxims for the 
conduct of a great empire ",(218, 2). Kations have been 
taught that it is their interest to beggar their neighbours, 
and commerce, which is naturally a bond of union, has 
been rnaile a source of discord. We cannot hope to 
extinguish the injustice of rulers, but we can surely 
prevent “the mean rapacity, the monopolising spirit of 
merchants and inanufacturer.s who neither are nor ought 
to be the rulers ,of mankind, from disturbing the tran- 
quillity of anybody but tliemselves" (218, 2). “The 
interest of the great body of the people " is to buy what- 
ever they want of those who sell it cheapest ; and it is 
their interest that neighbouring nations should be rich, 
not poor (219, 1). The important balance is not that 
of trade, or Holland for example, as well as our American 
colonies, would long ago have been ruined, Unt of the 
annual production and consumption ; the value of tlie 
produce must exceed that of the consumption. This 
lavonrahle balance may exist in a country without any 
foreign trade at all, just as “in the whole globe of the 
earth, of which the wealth, population, and improvement 


may be either gradually increasing or gradual! v clecav 

ing "(221,1). 

Adam _Sniith proceeds to examine the various ex- 
pedients '“merchants and manufacturers" have dcvise^l 
for the encouragement of exporta, tion. T'lie ilrst is 
Drawbacks, for which he has little but praise, as a 
drawback tends to restore tlie natural distribution of 
labour and capital disturbed by duties (IV. iv. 2‘Jh 22r, 
223). Bounties, on the contrary, find little favour with 
him (IV. V.). They are of two kinds : (a) on ex'portat ion, 
(p ) on production. The formerarehis special abhorn-iicc. 
As we cannot force foreigners to buy from us, we ]>ay 
them for buying. Bounties are only given to trades "too 
tveak to stand by themselves, their expense being 
greater than the return. If all trades were like thmir, 
there would soon be no capital left in the country (224). 
Bounties force trade into channels where it would not 
run of its own accord. Since the establishment of the 
corn bounty under William HI., the value of the ex- 
ported corn has exceeded tliat of tlie imported much 
more than the bounty ; but the price of tlie exported 
corn has to replace the farmer’s capital with ordinary 
profits or else “the national stock is so much climiii- 
ished ” ; and the bounty is given because the price is 
supposed to be insufficient to do this. The cost to the 
society is therefore not only the bounty but a whole 
capital and profits devoted to an unprofitable employ- 
ment (224). The bounty tends to raise the price in the 
home market, both in years of plenty and years of 
scarcity. It is true that, as a matter of fact, since the 
bounty, prices have been low, but that is in spite of the 
bounty, and, he added in 1784, because of the rise 
in silver. Adam Smith in his Glasgow lectures (see 
Lectures, pp. 181-82) had at first allowed tliat the 
bounty might have occasioned a lowering of price ; but 
the contrary is his riper view, and it is significant that 
in the 3rd ed. of the Wealth of Nations he adds to his 
arguments. The extension of the market, he says, is at 
the expense of the home market, and imposes two taxes on 
the people, first the tax to pay the bounty, second tlie 
increased price of the liome corn, the second being the 
heavier of the two. The higher price to the farmer is an 
illusory benefit, for he must raise the wages of his 
labourers in proportion. The effect is not a rise in the 
real value of corn but a fall in the real value of silver 
(226). Now such a fall, if due to the fertility of the 
mines, would be equal for all parts of the commercial 
world ; but, if due to a particular circumstance in one 
country, it is a discouragement to that country. Spain 
hinders the exportation of gold and silver; but the 
effect is as when water is dammed up ; soon, as much 
will pour over the top of the dam as would have come if 
tliere had been no dam at all ; prices will increase in 
Spain to the iiy ury of Spain, till they are high enough to 
flow over. Tlie injured party is Spain itself. Now the 
bounty alters the level in the .same way, making silver 
cheaper, and only injuring our own people (227, 22S) 

The injury extends to the country gentlemen who 
were so misguided as to procure the bounty, for, bv 
lowering the real value of silver, they tended to dis- 
courage the general industry of the country, and especi- 
ally the improvement of their own lands (229). If 
bounties on exportation lowered prices, as some allege it 
IS curious that “I have known" “undertakers of some 
particular works to give a bounty among themselves 
on the exportation of goods which they leared would 
overstock the market (230, 1). He does not dwell Ion- 
over bounties to production, the chief instance of which 
was the herring bounty. He would allow them only 
for warlike supplies and naval stores. But premiums 
for manufiietiires he considers not only pardonable hut 
praiseworthy. He quickly launches us on a Ion- “Di- 
gression concerning the Corn Trade and Corn Laws ” 
a charaeteristic passage (232-42). He shows (1) that tile 
interest ot the inland dealer coincides with that of the 
public ; prices should be such that the supply will lust 
outlast the season, as a ship’s rations the voyage ('^B'3) 
Engrossing and combination are mere phantoms r 9‘->4 ‘ 
Yet in the fear of them the legislature has tried to force 
the farmer to be his own dealer. “The law which 
pronibited the manufacturer from exercising the t-radp 
of shopkeeper, endeavoured to force this division in 
the employment of stock to go on faster than it mi^ht 
have done ; the law which obliged the farmer to exerch'p 
the trade of a corn merchant, endeavoured to h’‘n.']pr‘'ir 
from going on so fast ; both laivs were evident riolatinn^t 
of natural liberty and therefore unjust; and they we J p 
both too as impolitic as they were unjust” (236)1 But 
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tile latter was the worse, for it prevented the farmer 
from devoting all his capital to the cultivation of his 
land (237). 

Adam Smith then shows (2) tliat the interest of the 
merchant importer is also that of the public. He lowers 
prices, but this means a higher real value of silver, and is 
otherwise a public benefit (239). The frequent suspension 
of the duties on importation is a symptom of their im- 
XH’opriety (239). 

(o) The trade of the merchant exporter indirectly con- 
tributes to a jilentiful supply at home, for, unless the 
growers know that any surplus will find a market, tliey 
will pin cl i the supply intended for home consumption. 
When encouraged by a bounty, he may, it is true, f nd it 
his interest to carry out corn from his own country 
during a scarcity, if there were actual famine, and there- 
fore still higher prices elsewhere. Hence the suspensions 
of the bounty on such occasions. ‘‘ Were all nations to 
follow the liberal system of free exportation and free 
importation, the drlferent states into which a great 
continent was divided would so far resemble the different 
provinces of a great empire. Among the ditlerent pro- 
vinces of a great empire, the freedom of the inland trade 
appears both from reason and experience not only the 
best palliative of a dearth but the most effectual jtre- 
ventive of a famine ; so would the freedom of the ex- 
portation and importation trade be among the different 
states into which a great continent was divided” (240, 2). 
But at present the bad policy of one country hinders the 
adoption of the best policy by another. “The laws 
concerning corn may everywhere be compared to the 
laws concerning religion”; the people are so deeply 
interested in their present food and their future liappi- 
ness that government must yield to their prejudices for 
the sake of peace in botli cases (241, 1). Finally (4) 
the trade of the merchant carrier, or importer of foreign 
corn for re-exportation, is for the public interest, for 
when liis corn is here and prices rise he will Hnd it 
his interest to sell here, and thus contribute to plenty 
(241). 

It thus appears that our legislation on corn deserves 
little praise. British prosperity did not spring from 
that source, but from political security, and “the 
natural effort of every individual to better his own 
condition.” The prosperity has been posterior to the 
bounty, but “it has been posterior likewise to the 
national debt,” and “the national debt has most assuredly 
not been the cause of it ” (241, 2), It is fair to add that 
throughout this chapter (v.) Adam Smith recognises 
that later laws have often been wiser than earlier, and 
have given hope of better times. 

In the follo^ving chapter (vi.) on “Treaties of Com- 
merce,” the Methuen Treaty between England and 
Portugal is roughly handled. The relations between 
the mint and the bullion market are incidentally dis- 
cussed. Then comes the long and important chapter on 
“Colonies.” Ancient colonies were founded because of 
“irresistible necessity,” or “evident utility,” the modern 
from neither of these, but from love of gold (250, 251), or 
desire to escape oppression (264, 2). Yet the prosperity 
of many of the modern has been rapid. The coloni.sts 
bring with them arts and agriculture, laws and govern- 
ment; they find abundance of good land, no rent or 
taxes, and a scarcity only of labour. The result of this 
last is high wages and the encouragement of population 
(253, 254). English colonies have thriven better than 
Spanish because their home government paid less 
attention to them. The Danish, Dutch, and French 
colonies prospered much more rapidly when their 
exclusive companies fell (254-6). The English colonies, 
though better treated than the others, have not escaped 
interference. The Act of Navigation, it is true, leaves 
their best raw materials “ non-enumerated,” but hinders 
many important manufactures, in “manifest violation 
of the most sacred rights of mankind ” (261, 2). “ The 
policy of Europe ” has little to boast of as regards the 
colonies ; Europe bred tlie men who made the colonies, 
and the colonies owe it gratitude for nothing else what- 
ever (264, 266). Europe itself, “ considered as one gi-eat 
country,” may thank the discovery of America for 
increasing its enjoyments and increasing its industry. 
“New values, new equivalents” were introduced into 
European trade (265). By restricting the American 
trade Europe is cliTnini.shing both the enjoyments and 
the industry, and putting “a dead weight upon the 
action of one of the great springs which put into motion 
a great part of the business of mankind.” It gains no 
military strengtli. The whole benefit to the mother 
VOL. Ill 


country is supposed to be the exclusive trade. “To 
promote the little intei'cst of one little order of nien in 
one country, it hurts the interest of all other onlers of 
men in that country, and of all men in all countries ” 
(276, 1). The benefit to tlie merchants soon ceases 
when their high profits attract competitors at home 
who reduce their profits again ; but there is mischief 
done in the diversion of capital (267, 2GS). Adam 
Smith allows that the Act of Navigation has kept the 
rate of profit up to a greater height than would have 
been the case under free trade in the branciies concerned. 
But he considers high profits to be at least as great a 
disadvantage as high wages (269, cp. 275 et seq.). More- 
over, the colonial trade is of slow return, and therefoie 
increase.s the annual produce of land and labonr mueli 
less than a home trade (270). The monox^oly has, 
besides, forced capital from a trade with a near country 
to a trade with a distant, and has turned a direct trade 
into a roundabout one (270, 271). Britisli comineree, 
instead of running in a number of small channels, has 
been forced into one great channel, at the cost of security 
and healthiness, as if in the human body one great 
blood-vessel had been swelled unnaturally at the expense 
of the rest (272). Some relaxation in the direction of 
free trade is the only safeguard ; but the remedy might 
be for the moment worse than the disease. Let the 
legislators find out tlie best way of restoring “the 
natural system of perfect liberty and justice” (273, 1). 
As long as the monopoly i.s regarded as the chief benelit 
of tlie colonies, they will continue to be a source of 
expense to the mother country, especially for defence, 
for they do not strengthen it. “Great Britain is, 
perhaps, since the world began, the only state which, 
as it has extended its empire, has only increased its 
expense without once augmenting its resources” (277, 
2S0, 1). The colonie.s might, peihaps, be taxed by a 
repre.sentation of them in the British parliament, wldch 
would have many indirect effects (280, 2S1), including 
perhaps the removal of the cajjital to America, soon 
to be the richest part of our empire (282). 

In the East Indies we have seen a somewhat difl’erent 
exanixffe of tlie effects of monopoly. In America all 
nations have claimed to engross the whole market of 
their colonies ; in the Indian seas the ports have been 
open to all nations, but each nation has had an exclusive 
company. The result is to divert from a rich country, 
like Holland, its full share, and give to a poor one, like 
Denmark, more than its full share of the trade (285, 1). 
The result is also, as regards the sovereign, to waste his 
revenue and lessen the powers of the subject peoples to 
produce revenue for him (2S7, 2). The East India 
Company has tried to combine the two functions of 
trading and governing, which are quite incompatible. 
“It is a very singular government in which every 
member of the administration wishes to get out of the 
country, and, consequently, to liave done with the 
government as soon as he can, and to whose interest, 
t^he day after he has left it and carried his foi'time with 
him, it is perfectly indifferent tliougli the whole country 
was swallowed up by an earthquake.” It is les.s the 
fault of the men than of their situation. The fact is 
that “such exclusive companies are nuisances in every 
respect ” (289, 2). 

To these seven chapters on tlie mercantile system 
Adam Smith added in his 3rd edition an eighth chaptei’, 
“ Conclusion of the Mercantile System," which is mainly 
an account of some particular cases where importation 
was encouraged or exportation discouraged, still on 
mercantile principles (289, 2). He takes occasion to 
remark that “ it is the industry which is carried on for 
the benefit of the rich and powerful that is principally 
encouraged by our mercantile system ; that which is 
carried on for the benefit of the poor and the indigent 
is too often either neglected or opjn'essed,” as in the 
case of linen yarn (290, 2). The wool trade provides 
examples of protective laws which, “ like the laws of 
Draco, may be said to be all written in blood,” but 
were too cruel to be jmt in operation (292). In all 
these cases a great principle is violated. Not only 
could tools not be exported, but “the living instru- 
ment, the artificer,” was to be kept irom moving so 
far as possible (297, 29S). “ Consumption is the sole 
end and purpose of all production; and the. intere.st 
of the producer ought to be attended to only so far 
as it may be necessary for promoting that of the 
consumer. The maxim is so perfectly self-evident 
that it would be absurd to attempt to prove it ” (298). 

The agricultural systems (ch. ix.) “ represent the 
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produce of land as either the sole or the principal 
source of the revenue and wealth of every country” 
(299, 1). The most important of such systems is that 
of the French economists (see Physiocrats). It was 
a reaction from the excessive attention of Colbert to 
manufactures. “ If the rod be bent too much one 
way, in order to straighten it you must bend it the 
other” (300, 1). Quesnay, “himself a physician, and a 
very speculative xjhy.sician,” seems to have thought 
that the i^olitical body would thrive only under a 
particular regimen, namely, of perfect liberty and 
perfect justice. He did not see “that in the political 
body the natural elfort which every man is continually 
ijialcing to better his own condition is a principle of 
preservation capable of preventing ami correcting in 
many respects the bad effects of a political economy in 
.some degree both partial and oppressive”; otherwise 
no nation anywhere would have prosjjered (304, 305). In 
detail, the capital error of the theorists consists in 
representing tlie labour of artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchante as unproductive. (1) If this class 
annually reproduces, as they grant, the value of its 
consumption, it is not barren, any more than a 
marriage which produced a son and a daughter. It is 
true tliat agriculture is more productive. (2) The labour 
of menial ser vaults i.s not worthy to be classed with that 
of manufacturers ; the latter is fixed or realised in a 
vendible community ; the former alone is barren, (3) 
It is not true that the manufacturing class do not 
increase the real revenue of the society. The value of 
wliat they produce is added to what they consume, 
and is all revenue (305, 306). (4) It is true that they can 
only increase the real revenue by parsimony, but this 
is equally true of the agricultural class. (5) Even if 
revenue always meant subsistence, it is greater with 
than without manufactures. Manufactures draw sub- 
sistence, from abroad for instance ; and a small part 
of manufactured produce purchases a great deal of raw 
produce (306). 

Neverthele.ss the theory never did any harm in the 
world, and it does good by representing wealth as 
consumable goods, and perfect liberty as tlie only 
effectual expedient for raising the annual produce to a 
maximum (307). 

If agricultural systems go farther than this [as in 
China, Egypt, and India], they may err as much on 
the one side as the mercantile system on the other (308, 
810). 

Here is the conclusion of the whole matter ; “ All 
systems, either of preference or of restraint, therefore, 
being thus completely taken away, the obvious and 
simple .system of natural liberty establishes itself of 
its own accord. Every man, as long as he does not 
violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to 
pursue his own interest his own way, and to bring 
both his industry and capital into competition with 
those of any other man or order of men. The sovereign 
is completely discharged from a duty, in the attempting 
to perform which he must always be exposed to in- 
numerable delusions, and for the proper performance 
of wdiich no human wisdom or knowledge could ever 
be sufScient — ^the duty of superintending the industry 
of private peoxjle, and of directing it towards the 
employments most suitable to the interest of the 
society ” (311, 1). 

By tlii.s “system of natural liberty” the sovereign 
has only three duties— -the protection of the society 
against other societies, the securing of justice between 
man and man, and the undertaking of such public 
works as are too great for individuals and yet necessary 
to the community (311, 1). In the fifth book, accord- 
ingly, Adam Smith considers the revenue of the 
sovereign or commonwealth, and its threefold employ- 
ment, explaining, (a) which expenses are to be defrayed 
by a genei'al contribution of the whole society, and 
■which by contribution from particular members only ; 
(?>) what are tlie different methods of raising the general 
contribution ; and (c) what lias caused the mortgage of 
these revenues or the contraction of debt, and with 
what eflects (311, 2). 

Among barbarous nations defence costs little to the 
.sovereign. The progress of manufactures and the im- 
provements in the art of war have increased the expense 
of armies for the protection of the country (313). To 
be a good soldier, too, a man must devote his whole 
time to the business, and we cannot depend on militias 
(814). The latter can learn the use of anns, but not 
that habit of ready obedience which is more important 
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(316, 1). But standing armies and ju ^ ^ „ 

mean great expense, and giv’e adviuitagt'. tu tiie rn 
nations, and therefore to civili-satiun (31'..'); ,,, 

The administration of justice, too, is of very (jtiOiuiii, 
costliness in different times. _ Men wliu have no projKTi.y 
can only injure each other in their persons or rei 
tion.s, and nobody is the gainer; but, where prui 
is concerned, there may be a gain equal tu tne 
The injury to reputation is prompted ^ by tue iraiir 
pas.sions of “ envy, malice, resentment,” often re^tra 
by prudence ; and where there is little ur im 
there need be no civil magistrate. “But avaru-ip 
ambition in the ricli, in the poor the hatred ot lanour 
and the love of present ease and enjoyment, are the 
passions which prompt to invade property, 
much more steady in their operation and much more 
universal in their influence. Wherever there is gi-cat 
property there is great inequality. For one very ricIi 
man there must be at least 500 poor, and the altluence 
of the few supposes the indigence of the many. Tne 
aflfluence of the rich excites the indignation of tic" pour, 
who are often both driven by want and promptrcl by 
envy to invade his posse.s.sions.” Without the aiil ui tne 
civil magistrate there could be no security for the rich 
man (319, 2). Civil government is founded on an 
antecedent subordination, which may be due(t7) to the 
respect for bodily, and especially mental, superiority ; 
(5) to the respect for age ; (c) to the respect for fortune. 
“The authority of riclies, though great in every age of 
society, is perhaps greatest in the rudest age of society 
which admits of any considerable inequality of fortune” 
(320) ; (d) to respect for birth, which supposes ancient 
fortune or the greatness which brings fortune with it. 
“ There never was, I believe, a great family in the world 
whose illustration was entirely derived from the in- 
heritance of wisdom and virtue ” (321, 1). Thu.s birth 
and fortune are the two chief circumstances that set one 
man above another antecedently to civil government ; 
and regard for them establishes order and authority apart 
from any perception of the usefulness thereof. Once 
government is introduced, the utility of it as a defence 
of the rich against the poor becomes evident enough 
(321, 2). 

Adam Smith’s short hi.storical sketch here of the 
judicial system’in England corresponds to a much longer 
one in the Lectures (pt. i. div. i.). The subject belonged 
to the projected and never- executed treatise on juris- 
prudence. He is not quite content with things as they 
are. He is satisfied, indeed, with the separation of 
judicial and executive powens, being always su.spiciou.s of 
the interference of politicians ; and he would maintain 
the irremovableness of judges. B ut he thinks the whole 
expense of law proceedings might be met by fees of 
court, on the gi'ound that “ public services are never 
better performed than when their reward comes only 
in consequence of their being performed ” (323, 2). The 
only risk w'ould be the temptation to encourage litiga- 
tion (824, 2). 

The subject of public works is treated at much greater 
length. There are, 1st, the public works and institutions 
for facilitating the commerce of the society, eitlier 
as a whole or (as was added in 1784) in particular 
branches. Eoads, bridges, and canals are for the 
general benefit of commerce. Canals mav be left to 
private persons to manage ; not so the roads, which 
should be left neither to private persons nor to 
government, but to local road -commissioners. Gov- 
ernment might raise the tolls too high, 0])press the 
poor more than the rich, and neglect repairs with 
impunity (326-327), 

Tiie coinage yields the state a profit (Seioxorage), and 
the post-office is one of the few commercial enterprises 
all governments have successfully managed (325, cp. 36S) 
As to the a.ssistaace of commerce in particular branches 
we have instances in the forts for protection of African 
and East Indian traders, and ambassadors to watch 
trading interests in foreign courts (329) ; and we have 
worse insUnces in the powers given to Regulated 
Companies, such as the Turkey Company and the 
African (331, 332), and still more to the Joint-Stock 
Companies, like the South Sea Company (333, 335 336I 
and (greatest of all) the East India CompIny. ’ The 
story of the last is given at some length (.836-9), and 
the comments are very imfavourahle. A temporarv 
inonopoly, he says, is perhaps the best recomperie the 
state can give for “a dangerous and expensive experi- 
ment of which tlie public is afterwards to reap the 
benefit, just as with a new machine or a ne’w book* 
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but the term ought to be fixed and thereafter the trade 
laid open. Witliout a luoiiopoiy, a joint-stock company 
cannot long carry on any branch of foreign trade; it 
wcuilil fall before private adventurers (339, 2). The only 
ti-ades where this would not hapx»en are those capable 
of being reduced to routine, such as (a), banking ; (6), in- 
surance; (c), canal-making and canal-management; (cZ), 
water supply (340, 1). To authorise the “ establish- 
ment’' [in the Scotch sense of an Established Church] 
of a joint-stock company it should appear that the 
utility of its object would be more general than in 
common trades, and that more capital is needed than 
can be got by private partnersliip. This was so with 
the Bank of England (340, 841). 

There are, 2nd, the public works for tlie education of 
youth (V. i. art. 2, 341-353). Our author gives his views 
on education freely. The teacher is best paid by his fees, 
which are his “ natural revenue.” Through all Europe, 
however, he has been largely supported by endow- 
ments, and consequently he lias had the less motive 
to do his utmost. “In every profession the exertion of 
the greater part of those who exercise it is always in 
proportion to the necessity they are under of making 
that exertion ” (341, 2). “ It is the interest of every man 
to live as much at his ease as he can,” and endowments 
set his interest at variance Avith his duty. We see the 
effects in tlie state of the universities, especially Oxford, 
Avhere the professors do not teacli at all (342), and the 
tutors teach in the manner easiest for themselves. 
“ Where the masters really perform their duty there are 
no examples, I believe, that the greater part of the 
students ever neglect theirs.” After twelve or thirteen 
years of age force or restraint is quite unnecessary in 
education. “Such is tlie generosity of the greater part 
of young men,” that if the master shows a serious desire 
to serve them they pardon a great many shortcomings 
(343). 

Where there are no public institutions, as with fencing 
and riding, the teaching is best, and the private schools 
teach children to “read, write, and account " better than 
public schools (344, 1). There are no public institutions 
for women’s education, and it has much more useful- 
ness and less absurdity than men’s (350, 1). If it be said 
that, thougli the universities teacli badly, but for them 
tlieir subjects would not be taught at all, Adam Smith 
answers, at some length, that their subjects were 
ori.giaally intended for the medieval clergy and are 
quite unsuitable now (344-6). The poor Scotch uni- 
versities have adapted themselves to the changed times 
much better than the richly -endoAved English uni- 
versities and the “learned societies” which are the 
sanctuaries for “exploded systems and obsolete preju- 
dices” (347). Nothing but the discrediting of tlie 
universities copld have led to the iiractice adopted by 
our gentlefolks, of sending their sons at seventeen or 
-eighteen for three or four years of foreign traA^el. They 
return home with an imperfect knowledge of some 
foreign languages, and a greatly-increased conceit and 
incapacity of application (347). From Adam Smith’s 
biography it is clear that the foreign tour lie made Avith 
tAvo young pupils was a benefit to both parties, and it 
is surprising to find so unqualified a condemnation of 
such tours in the Wealth of Nations. 

The history of Greek and Roman education lends no 
support to the modern English system (347-9). Endow- 
ineiits came late. The ancient philosophers, Avho 
.acquired great poAver over their hearers, depended 
■entirely on their own exertions ; not as iioav, Avheii the 
prh'ate teacher, as opposed to the privileged, is like the 
merchant without a bounty competing witli a rival who 
has a considerable one. “The eiidoAvment of schools 
and colleges have [sic] in this manner not only corrupted 
the diligence of public teachers, but have rendered it 
almost impossible to have any good private ones” 
(349,2). 

Ought there, therefore, to he no public institutions 
for education ? Adam Smith answers : Yes, thes’’ are 
needed for the education of the common people. In 
these days of diAusion of labour all variety, elasticity, and 
.spirit are taken out of a workman’s life. “ His dexterity 
at his own particular trade seems to be acquired at the 
■expense of his intellectual, social, and martial virtues” ; 
.and in every ciA'ilised society this will be the state of 
the labouring poor, the great body of the people, 
“unless government takes some pains to prevent it” 
»(350, 2). In a rude people there is much variety in the 
occupations of the individual, little in those of tlie whole 
t society ; in a civilised, the exact opposite is true; but 


the result must be mischievous, even for defence, if not 
prevented. To secure eA^ery man the opportunity of 
acquiring the essential parts of education Avould be Avell 
worth the expense. In Scotland it is fairly done in the 
parish schools; in England, though less well, in the 
charity schools. Compulsion might take the form of a 
provision that a certain amount of education should be 
the condition of apprenticeship in trades. It AA'ould be 
well to supplant Latin in the parish schools by geometry 
and mechanics that avouM be useful to every working 
man (351-2). A Avell-instriicted people are always more 
decent and orderly than a stupid one, and in a free 
goA' eminent Ave should neglect no means of making the 
people Avise (353, 2). Adam Smith is said to have ex- 
pressed strong approAml of Robert Raikes and his 
Sunday Schools as a step in the right direction (Rae, 
p. 407). 

There remain, 3rd, the public Avorks and institutions 
for the instruction of the people of all ages. Adam 
Smith’s reasonings about religion are of a piece Avith 
those on education. He inclines (355) to a purely 
A'olimtary system, the resulting competition of sects 
making the churches singly harinless against the state, 
and the effects of austere enthusiasnrbeing corrected 
by philosophy on the one hand, and public amusements, 
especially the drama, on the other (357). The mischiev- 
ous power of the Romish Church Acas weakened most 
efi'ectually Avhen the great barons and the Episcopal 
clergy discovered that modern improvements enabled 
them to spend their Avealth on themselves (361). Where 
there is an established church, it is better tliat it 
should be, as in Scotland, of only moderate wealth 
(3611, 1). 

Finally, there is to be considered the expense of 
supporting the dignity of the sovereign, which must 
naturally he something greater than that of a lord- 
mayor (36G, 2). 

From tlie expenses, Av^e pass to the sources of revenue 
from Avhich they are to be met (867, ch. ii.). The 
sovereign in some cases has a fund or source of revenue 
of his OAvn, as in Holland and Venice a bank, in Ham- 
burg a Avine cellar and apothecary’s shop (367, 2). The 
government of England AAmuld be ill-advised if it 
undertook banking (368, 1). The Post Office is Avithin 
its po Avers (see above). It manages the croAvii lands ill, 
and is quite incomj>etent to undertake the management 
of all the lands of the kingdom (369, 370). 

Whence, then, is its revenue to come ? Plainly, from 
taxation, for vA'-hich we may lay down four maxims 
“recommended by evident justice and utility ” (372). 

(1) Equaliti/. — The subjects should pay “ in proportion 
to their respective abilities”; in other words, to the 
revenue they enjoy under the protection of the state. 
“The expense of goA'ernment to the individuals of a 
great nation is like the expense of management to the 
joint-tenants of a great estate, who are "all obliged to 
contribute in proportion to their respective interests in 
the estate.” It is neglect of this maxim which causes 
inequality. It is true that “ every tax AAdiicli falls 
finally upon one only of the three sorts of revenue is 
nece.ssarily unequal in so fiir as it does not affect the 
other tAvo” ; but tins is over and above the other in- 
equalities which will be considered in detail, those that 
are caused in the course of the taxation of one and tlie 
same kind of revenue (371, 2). 

(2) Certainty. — A very considerable degree of inequality 
is a less evil than a small degree of uncertainty and 
arbitrariness. 

(8) Convenience. — The tax oiiglit to be leAued at the 
time and in the manner in which it is most likely to be 
conA'enient for the contributor to jjay it (371, 372). 

(4) Economy. — The tax should take from the people 
as little as possible that is not to reach the public 
treasmry. The maxim is violated (a) Avheu the salaries 
of tax-collectors eat up the proceeds, or their perquisites 
form a second tax ; (5) when the tax obstructs and dis- 
courages industry ; (c) Avhen it ruins indiAuduals through 
penalties, and through temptations to evasion and smug- 
gling. “ The laArV contrary to all the ordinary principles 
of justice first creates the temptation and then punishes 
those who yield to it " ; (d) when it inflicts odious visits 
of the tax-gatherer, not strictly an expense, but a dis- 
comfort from which a man AVOuld be glad to redeem 
himself by expense. In all these four Avays a tax may 
be “more burdensome to the people than beneficial to 
the sovereign ” (372, 1). 

By the four maxims Adam Smith proceeds to judge 
the various taxes, existing or proposed, especially in 
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England, but with abundance of illustrations from other 
nations. 

The land tax, owing to the stationary valuations and 
varying improvement of difl'erent counties in cultiva- 
tion, has become unequal. It agrees with the other 
tliree maxims (372, 2). The tithe, being a tax not on 
rent but on produce, is unequal, “a certain portion of 
the produce being in different sitimtions equivalent to 
a very different proportion of the rent.” On rich lands 
the tenant might afford more, on poor he may be unable 
to afford as much. The tithe is a great obstacle to im- 
provement (377, 1). 

The section dealing with taxes upon the rent of houses 
(37S-381) is abreast of most modern discussions of the 
subject. The author presents a clear view of the 
speculative builder and liis relations to the ground 
landlord. He thinks, however, “A tax upon house rent, 
payable by the tenant and proportioned to the whole 
rent of each house, could not for any considerable time 
at least affect the building rent. If the builder did not 
get his reasonable profit he would be obliged to quit 
the trade, which, by raising the demand for building, 
would in a short time bring back its profit to its proper 
level with that of other trades. Neither would such a 
tax, say of 5s. in the pound, fall altogether upon the 
ground rent; but it would divide iteelf in such a 
manner as to lull partly upon the inhabitant of the 
house and partly on the owner of the ground” (379, 1). 
ll’or the tenants of houses at £60, for example, would 
now content themselves with houses at £50, and so 
down the scale till the loAvest class is crowded. All 
except tlie lowest would fall in value, and the ground 
landlord would suffer. The tenant would suffer the 
inconvenience, and the landlord the loss of revenue 
(379). There would be inequality because of the different 
proportion of house rent to income in the case of men of 
different fortune. “ It is perhaps highest in the Iiigliest 
degree [of fortune], and diminishes gradually through 
the inferior degrees, so as in general to be lowest in the 
lowest degree. ” i It is food that is most necessary to the 
I>oor (see Workmen’s Budgets), and most of their 
revenue is spent on food. A tax on house-rent would 
therefore fall most heavily on the rich. “ It is not very 
unreasonable that the rich should contribute to the 
public expense not only in proportion to their revenue, 
but something more than in that proportion.” (ib.) 

Rent of land is for a productive object, of houses for 
an unproductive. The rent of the houses is, therefore, 
drawn from some other revenue, either wages, profits, 
or rent of land, like ta.xes on consumable goods. There 
is no better way of judging of the “ liberality or narrow- 
ness of a man’s whole exi^ense ” than by seeing what his 
house-rent is (380, 1). Apparently it was thought better 
to tax the hearth or the windows, because of some fancied 
difficulty in ascertaining the rent of the house and taxing 
that directly. The first way, Hearth Tax, was odious 
and soon dropped. The second, window tax (see Taxa- 
tion), involves inequality of the worst kind (SSI). 

Prof. Bastable (Public Finance, 1892, p. 396, compare 
Bae’s Life of Adam Smith, p. 294) points out that in 
1778 Lord North adopted our author’s suggestion of an 
Inhabited House Huty. ^ No government has yet 
adopted his further suggestion of a tax on ground 
rents, though he says these are “a still more proper 
subject of taxation” than house rents. In both cases 
he considers there is a revenue derived by the owner 
without any particular care of his own, and the real 
Tvealth and revenue of the people might be the same 
after such a tax as before (3S0). He is not in favour of 
the taxing of profits or interest. A man’s rent can be 
known, but less easily his ^capital and profits, and 
they are subject to continual variations; moreover, 

the proprietor of stock is a citizen of the world,” and 
if you tax hiiii heavily lie will remove his stock elsewhere, 
to the injury of the national industry (383). The land 
tax was intended to include capital, but it lias rarely 
or never done so effectually (383). Elsewhere the plan 
has been tried in reality, as in Hambiii^, Zurich, and 
Holland (384). As to taxes on the profits of particular 
employments, they will always in the end fall on the 
consumers, though, if not proportioned to the amount 
of trade, they may, as in hawkers’ licences, oppress the 
small dealer (384). The personal Taille in Pi-auce is 
the most important tax in Europe on the profits of the 
cultivator. It is both arbitrary and unequal ; and it 
discourages cultivation (385-86). The poU taxes in the 


1 This could not be said now. 


southern states of North America are really on the 
profits of “a certain species of stock employed iu 
agriculture,” namely, negro slaves. Tlierc was once in 
Europe a similar tax on bondmen, and lienee taxes were 
represented as badges of slavery. But taxes to the 
payer of thejn are a badge not of slavery but of freedom 
(387). Lord North introduced a tax on iiianservarits in 
1777, but hardly on our authors suggestion, as the 
reference (387, 1) to the tax on inauscrvants is to a tax 
already imposed, and occurs first in the second edition of 
the TVecdtlh of Nations, 177S, where the coinmeiits on it 
are not entirely favourable. 

Death duties are treated under the head of “Taxes 
upon the capital value of Land, Houses, and Stock ” 
(V. ii., app. to art. i. and ii. 387-90). 'i'hry are usually 
stamp-duties or duties on registration. Tlmy fall on 
the inheritor. Taxes on the sale of land fall on tlie 
seller, who usually is more necessitous tlian the buyer ; 
whereas taxes on the sale of houses, if they are old, 
fall on the seller, and, if new, on the buyer (3S9). 
Duties on law proceedings fail on the litigants, ami 
reduce the capital value of the property in dispute (3S9). 
All taxes on the transference of property, so far as tlugv 
diminish its capital value, “tend to diminisli the funds 
destined for the maintenance of productive labour. Tliey 
are all more or less unthrifty taxes, tliat increase the 
revenue of the sovereign, which seldom maintains any 
but unproductive labour, at the expense of the capital 
of the people which maintains none but productive.” 
Though not arbitrary, and not levied inconveniently, 
they are unequal (390, 1). 

Direct taxes on wages (art. iii.) are open to special 
objections. As shown in blc. i., wages depend on the 
demand for labour and on the average price of provi.sions. 
A tax on wages, when provisions have not fallen, will 
simply raise wages, and somewhat higher than tlie 
amount of the tax (390, 2). It will not raise the price of 
corn, for the farmers recover the additional wages out of 
the rent of the landlord (391). But the salaries of officials 
may be taxed without hardship to any one (392, 1). 

The next group considered is that of “taxes intended 
to fall on every difi'erent species of revenue indifferently ” 
(art. iv.). The chief are (a) capitation taxes, which are 
liable to be both unequal and arbitrary (393, 1), and (b) 
taxes on consumable commodities. The latter are ' a 
means of taxing the revenue of the subject “indirectly ” 
by the taxing of their expenditure, which is thought to 
be in proportion to that revenue. The effects differ 
according as the commodities taxed are (a) necessaries ; 
(b) luxuries. Necessaries include not only what is in- 
dispensable for support of life, but what custom renders 
it indecent for respectable people, however poor, to be 
without. All other things are luxuries. If neces.saricxs 
are taxed, wages will tend to rise in proportion (393). 
“The labourer, though he may pay it [the tax] out of 
his hand, cannot, for any considerable time at least, be 
properly said even to advance it. It must always, in 
the long run, be advanced to him by his immediate 
employer in the advanced rate of his wages.” If the 
employer is a farmer, he recovers from his landlord ; if 
not a farmer, he recovers li'om the public in higlier 
prices (894). It is otherwise with luxuries. A tax on. 
tobacco, spirits, or tea, will not raise v/ages, but will 
act as a sumptuary tax, and may even ha've the effect 
of increasing the power of the industrious poor to bring 
up a family by causing retrenchment. As for tlie 
disorderly and idle, their children survive, if at all, oiilv 
to be public nuisances (394). 

In Adam Smith’s time there were many taxes on 
necessaries. Salt, soap, and coals, to say nothing of 
corn, were taxed. Instead of a tax on coal carried coast- 
wise, a bounty might even be allowable, says our author 
(395). Consideration of the ways of levying taxes on 
consumable goods leads us back, of course, to the wavs 
and means of the mercantile system. High duties havp 
increased smuggling, so that, “ in the arithmetic of the 
customs, two and two make often only one. Bounties 
have even created a new kind of smuggling ; goods after 
being once shipped are fraudulently relanded that tlui 
cargo may get the bounty again. The result of tin's 
smuggling and of drawbacks together, is that tlm 
customs produce much less to government than is ex- 
torted from the public (398). “Heavy duties being 
imposed on almost all goods imported, our merchant 
importers smuggle as much and make entry of as little 
as they (^n. Our merchant exporters, on the contrarv, 

^ make entry of more than they export, sometimes out of 
vanity ami to pass for great dealers in goods which pay 
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no duty and sometimes to gain a bounty or a drawback. 
Our exports, in consequence of these diflerent frauds, 
appear upon the custom-house books greatly to over- 
balance our imports, to the unspeakable comfort of 
those politicians who measui'e the national prosperity 
by what they call the balance of trade ” (399, 1). In 
any case the system of our customs is inferior in clear- 
ness and precision to that of our excise, and should be 
remodelled accordingly (399, 1). We should have more 
moderate taxes on fewer and better chosen objects if 
we want a larger revenue (399, 2). We should adopt the 
bonding system, and at the same time relieve all neces- 
saries and materials of manufacture from taxation (399, 
400). “ The value of money is in proportion to the 

quantity of the necessaries of life which it will pur- 
chase ; that of the necessaries of life is altogether inde- 
pendent of the quantity of money that can be had for 
them” (400, 2). We should, therefore, cheapen them. 
The whole consumption of the poor is in every country 
much greater not only in quantity but in value thau that 
of the rich and the middle classes. Taxes on exiiendi- 
ture, therefore, falling chiefly on the higher ranks, will 
produce less than taxes falling on all ranks. So the 
excise on liquors is of all such taxes the most produc- 
tive. The private brewer, however, escapes it, and the 
tax becomes unequal. It would be better, therefore, as 
has often been proposed (401), to put a single tax and a 
lighter one on malt, which will bring in much more 
because collected more surely (402, 403). This was one 
of the taxes which North is said to have borrowed from 
Adam Smith (Rae’s Life of Adam Smith, p. 294), though 
our author was hardly the inventor of the idea. 

It should be noted that though he considers beer and 
ale “wholesome and invigorating liquors,” he speaks 
less confidently of spirits, and would retain the heavy 
taxation of distilleries as a sumptuary tax (403). He 
would also retain taxation of sugar on the ground that 
the planters themselves say the price is at a maximum, 
and therefore it would seem a monopoly price ; now 
“ the gains of monopolists, whenever they can be come 
at, are certainly of all subjects [of taxation] the most 
proper " (404, 1). 

But on the whole he is not favourable to the taxation 
of commodities even when tliey are luxuries. Not only 
are they unequal, for the Irish Absentee, for example, 
may draw a rich revenue and pay no taxes (405, 1), but 
they offend against the fourth maxim [of Economy] in 
every possible way (405-7). In France the defects of 
such taxes appear still more clearly, for the French 
system is worse than the English. In this respect the 
Dutch also are not in advance of us (409-10), though we 
must allow for their special difficulties (411). 

Going on now to his last subject, public debts (V. iii.), 
he begins with a genial contrast between the present 
times and the good old times, when there was hospit- 
ality without luxury, and liberality without ostentation 
(411, 2). Now^adays our manufacturing industry pre- 
pares luxuries wiiieh minister to the frivolity and page- 
antry of rulers ; and the parsimony that leads to accumu- 
lation prevails as little in republican governments as in 
others. “The w'ant of parsimony in time of peace im- 
poses the necessity of contracting debt in time of war ” 
(412). But the very causes which make it necessary for 
the government to borrow, produce in the subjects the 
ability and inclination to lend, namely, the abundance 
of manufactures, the presence of merchants and manu- 
facturers trading not only wuth their ow'ii capitals but 
with borrow^ed, and the existence of that confidence 
which comes from a settled state of society, and just 
government (412, 413). “ The progress of the enormous 
debts, which at present oppress, and will in the long 
run jirobably ruin all the great nations of Europe, has 
been pretty "uniform.” Governments first borrowed on 
personal credit, hence the unfunded debt; then on 
mortgage of particular taxes, hence the F ended Debt 
(413, 414). If they had been content with anticipation of 
taxes, they w'ould soon have freed themselves from debt ; 
but no governments have been able to confine them- 
selves to this, thence they are driven to reduce debt by 
such expedients as (1) a Sinking Fund, which, though 
raised to pay old debts, facilitate the contraction of 
new (414, 415) ; (2) an Annuity, especiallyi,favoured in 
France, where there is greater demand for incomes 
perishing wdtli the first owmer than in England, where 
the funds are wanted as a readily marketable commodity 
by business folk (417, 1). The reduction of debt in 
Great Britain since the “ruinous expedient of perpetual 
funding ” has never equalled its increase in time of war. 


Adam Smitli gives a sketch, drawn largely from other 
authors, of the growth and vicissitudes of the English 
debt and its interest (41S, 419). His economic judgment 
on the whole policy is his own. The public funds are not 
a great capital for the extension of trade ; tliey are a 
capital converted into revenue, and employed to main- 
tain unproductive instead of productive labourers (419). 
When public expense is defrayed by funding, it is de- 
frayed by the annual destruction of some capital vdiich 
had before existed in the country- The waste may be 
repaired by private energy, and tliis may be less heavily 
burdened by ftinding thau if heavy taxes had paid oif 
the debt within the year. But when the w'ur is over 
the interest remains a constant burden. Moreover, it is 
good for the citizens to have the meaning of a wur brought 
home to them in heavy taxes, that they may not lightly 
undertake wars at all. It is no defence of funding to 
say (420, 421) that it is the right hand paying the left, for 
(1) foreigners may be the lenders ; (2) in any case the 
lenders are usually not producers, and have no concern 
in the good condition of land or good employment of 
capital (422, 1). The liberation of Great Britain from 
debt is very improbable (424, 2). A great increase of 
revenue would result, it is true, from an extension of 
the British system of domestic taxation to all the dif- 
ferent provinces of the British empire ; but these pro- 
vinces would first need to be represented in a iiailiament 
or states-general of the empire. Private interests ^vould 
probably prevent this. It wall be curious, x^dain Smith 
continues, to consider how this idea might he carried 
out; it may be “a new utopia”; hut, if less amusing 
than the old, it is at least “no more useless and chimeri- 
cal” (425). So he goes over the taxes seriatim, and 
decides wdiich might and wdiich might not be adopted 
for the W'hole empire. If taxed like Great Britain, 
which has 8 millions of people, with a revenue of 10 
millions of pounds, the wdiole empire, including Ireland 
w’ith its 2, and the American colonies wdth their S millions, 
should yield a revenue of 16^: millions of pounds for 
their 13 millions of people (420). We might deduct 
one million sterling for the expenses of civil government 
in Ireland and the colonies. There would be still enough 
to allow about 6,]; sterling for reduction of debt. Tliis 
is on the assumption that all taxes on necessaries and 
on materials are removed, to the benefit of all trade 
and manufactm’e both here and througliout tlie empire 
(427, 1). It is also on the assumption that our author’s 
proposals, for bonding, for a malt duty, and for assimila- 
tion of customs to excise, are adopted (42S, cp. 426). 
“The British empire would thus afford wdthiii itself an 
immense internal market for every part of the produce 
of all its different provinces ” (425, 2). 

It is just that both Ireland and America should con- 
tribute to the discharge of our debt, wdiicli w*as incurred 
in their cause as well as our own. By a union with 
Great Britain, Ireland w’onld gain not only freedom of 
trade, vexatiously obstructed hitherto, but a complete 
deliverance from an oppressive aristocracy founded on 
the most odious of all distinctions, that of religious and 
political prejudice, to which w^e owe the present mutual 
hatred of the two countries (430, 1 ; cp. 425, 2). 

A union with Great Britain would deliver the colonies 
from the factions inseparable from small democracies. 
“ In the case of a total separation from Great Britain, 
which, unless prevented by a union of this kind, seems 
very likely to take place, those factions would be ten 
times more virulent than ever.” They would soon 
break into open violence and bloodshed [w’itness the 
events of 1S61-G5]. At the extremities of a great empire 
such factions tend to be less formidable than at the 
centre. In Scotland they are less so than in England, 
and they would be so in Ireland and the colonies (430, 2). 

If this “ utopian ” scheme still does not jield sufficient 
revenue, there is nothing for it but a diminution of 
expense. It is the wars that are expensive, especially 
those in defence of the colonies. The colonies are “a 
sort of sijlendid and showy equipage of the empire.”’ 
“ The rulers of Great Britain have for more than a 
century past amused the people with the imagination 
that they possessed a great empire on the west side of 
the Atlantic. This empire, however, has hitherto 
existed in imagination only. It has hitherto been not 
an empire, but the project of an empire ; not a gold 
mine, but the project of a gold mine— a project which 
has cost, which continues to cost, and wdiich, if pursued 
in the same w'ay as it has been hitherto, is likely to 
cost immense expense, without being likely to bring 
any profit, for the effects of the monopoly of the 
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colony trade, it has been shown, are to the great body 
of the people mere loss instead of profit. It is surely 
now time that our rulers should either realise this 
golden dream in which they have been indulging them- 
selves perhaps, as well as the people, or that they should 
awake from it themselves and endeavour to awaken 
the people. If the project cannot be completed, it 
ouglit to be given up. If any of the provinces of the 
British empire cannot be made to contribute towards 
the support of the whole empire, it is surely time that 
Great Britain should free lierself i’rom the expense of 
defending those i)rovinces in time of war, and of 
supporting any part of their civil or military establish- 
ments in time of peace, and endeavour to accommodate 
her future vie^vs and designs to the real mediocrity of 
her circumstances ” (4S1, 2, end). 

The foregoing account of the Wealth of Nations, being 
largely in Adam Smith’s own. words, will perhaps enable 
tlie reader to understand the influence of the book, 
which was without parallel in economic literature, and 
yet was not at first, and is not now, a popular influence. 
Its first-fruits were the treaty of commerce with Prance 
in 17SG ; Huskisson’s reforms followed, a generation 
later; and by Cobden, Bright, and Peel was realised 
that free trade which our author himself calls utopian. 
But Adam Smith’s arguments have, as a rule, reached 
the masses through an interpreter. The reasonings, 
though clear, are usually close and without sentimejit; 
they are models of what economic reasoning ought to 
be (cp. Eng U SE School, pp. 733, 734). 

Adam Smith was not the first to write on political 
economy, and like other good authors he acquainted 
himself as far as possible with what had been written 
and was being written on the subject by others. If we 
select those to whom he was most indebted, the list 
would include C.\ntillon, Decker, Duvernev, Hume, 
Hutcheson, Locke, Maqens, Montesquieu, Petty, 
and (though not named in the Wealth of Nations) 
Mandeville, Moreau de. Beaumont, Postleti-iwayt. 
He does not mention Steuart ; and on the whole he 
went to conteinporaries chiefly for facts, quoting their 
arguments only to conti'overt them. The Lectures refer 
to many more (see especially pt. ii. § 9). It seems very 
probable that he owed to the Physiocrats the greater 
prominence given to distribution in the Wealth of Nations 
as compared with the Lectures (see Lectures, Mr. Caiman’s 
piref., XXX, xxxi). He owed to them also the distinc- 
tion between value in use and value in exchange. 
Diigald Stewart (Pol. Neon., ii. 6) tells that the analysis 
of prices into wages, profits, and rent was suggested" by 
James Oswald of Diinikier, a Kirkcaldy friend, whose 
Memonals (Edin., 1825) show him to have taken an 
active part in economic discussion as well as political 
life in the middle of the century. Adam Smith must 
have picked up many hints in Glasgow among the 
merchants and manufacturers (see Eae’s Life of Adam 
Smith, ch- vii., “Among Glasgow Polk”). He had a 
hereditary interest in the custom-house. His knowledge 
of France and Switzerland was gained by personal travel 
as well as from books, and his knowledge of Holland from 
friendships there. 

There are defects and gaps in the best scientific 
masterpiece when surveyed critically a century after 
publication. It has been suggested that Adam Smith 
gave voice to an industrial revolution of which he was 
ignorant. There were many inventions that he did not 
foresee, and a few of which he did not see the im- 
portance ; but it is evident from such passages as the 
description of feudal society in contrast with modern 
(bk. Ill,), and the lamentation over the bad effects of 
division of labour (bk. V. i.,), that he recognised the 
decay and disappearance oC the idyllic and medieval 
stage of English industry. He was conscious not indeed 
of being on. the eve of a revolution, bub of being in the 
full progress of a revolution that had dawned some time 
before liim. 

Another .general objection is that humanity is re- 
presented throughout as governed by selfish motives. 
The quotations given above are enough to show that the 
allegation is too sweepin.g. A passage from the Lectures 
(p, 232) throv.'s some light here: “Those principles 
of the human mind wliich are most beneficial to society 
are by no means marked by nature as the most honour- 
able. Hunger, thirst, and the passion for sex are the 
.great support.^ of the human species, yet almost every: 
e.xpressibn of these excites contempt. In the same 
manner, that principle in the mind which prompts 


to truck, barter, and exchange, though it is the great 
foundation of arts, commerce, and the division of laboiir, 
yet it is not marked with anything amiable. . . . Tlie 
plain reason for this is tliat these principles are so 
strongly implanted by nature that tlieyliave no occasion 
for that additional force which the weaker principles 
[e.g. generosity] need.” This passage occurs in tliat 
part of the Lectures which is of greatest interest to 
students of the Wealth of Nations, namely, pt. ii., “'Of 
Police.” It is precisely here, however, and in pt. iii., 
“Of Revenue,” that we are obliged to accept all^ state- 
ments with reserve, unless they are repeated in the 
later book. There can be little doubt that the Lectures 
are a genuine copy ; but it is also certain that as f'arly 
as 1773 Adam Sinith expressed an anxious desire to 
destroy the original, thus estimating tliat it no longer 
represented Ids mind on these matters (see lafe by 
Dugald Stewart prefixed to Essaujs, p. Ixxxix, cp. 
Ixxxvii). It was destroyed with other MSS. at Ids 
own request just before his death in 1790 (he.). 

The following is a list of Adam Smitli’s writings 

(1) Preface, dated Glas.gow, 21st December 1748, to the 
Poems on Several Occasions (of William Hamilton of 
Bangour), Glasgow, Foulis, 1749. The poet’s name is 
given in the 2hd ed. 1753, where there is a dedication 
to Win. Cranford, probably by Ad. Smith (see Rae, 
pp. 38-41 ; see also the new edition by Jas. Patterson, 
Edinburgh, 1850, p. 10). 

(2) Two contributions to the Edinburgh Bevieiv, of 
which publication the title ran: “The Edinburgh 
Review Numb. I. To be published every six months. 
Containing an Account of all the Books and Pamphlets 
that have been published in Scotland from the first of 
January to the first of July 1755. To each number will 
be added an appendix, giving an account of the books 
published in England and otlier countries that are most 
worthy of notice” (Edinburgh, Hamilton and Balfour, 
1755, price Is.). xVdani Smith’s contribution is in the 
appendix, art. 3, Johnson’s Dictionary (a specimen is 
given in Craik’s English Prose Selections, vol. iv. pp. 
320, 321), xidam Smith re-writes Dr. Johnson’s articles 
on “But” and on “Humour” in his own way. 

The Edinburgh Revieiv, from July 1755 to January 1756 
(no title page), p. 63. A Letter to the Authors of the 
Edinburgh Review (urging that they have been too 
indiscriitiinating, and should pick out of European 
literature only the publications likely to last for, say, 
thirty or forty years, going on to compare the state of 
literature and science in Britain with its state on the 
continent, more especially Prance, singling out the 
French Encyclopid'ie for high praise, comparing French 
and English philosophical works, and ending with 
an elaborate parallel and contrast between Mandeville 
and Rousseau). For Adam Smitli’s authorship of the 
review and the letter see Life, by Dugald Stewai’t, 
p. 19 ; Rae, p. 120-124. There was a reprint, Longman 
and Constable, Edinburgh, ISIS, with authors' names, 
and preface by Sir Jas. Mackintosh (see Mackintosh, 
Miscellaneous Works, 1S54, vol. ii. pp. 466-475). 

(3) About this time (1755) Adam Smith wrote a paper 
vindicating himself from a charge of plagiarism, and 
showing that he had been teaching the doctrines of 
natural liberty in matters of trade, not only in bis iirst 
Glasgow lectures, but in his courses at Edinburgh in 
1749. See Dug. Stewart, Life, pp. Ixxx, Ixxxi ; Dr. 
Carlyle’s Autobiography, p. 2S5 ; Rae, 62-65. 

(4) Essays on Philosophical Subjects, by the late Adam 

Smith, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh, etc., to which is prefixed an Account 
of the Life and Writings of the Author by Dugald 
Stewart, BkR.S.B. (London, Cadell and Davies; Edin- 
burgh, Creech), 4to, 1795. “ The greater number of 

them appeared to be parts of a plan he once had formed 
for giving a connected history of the liberal sciences and 
elegant arts. It is long since he found it necessary to 
abandon that plan as far too extensive ; and these parts 
of it lay beside him neglected until his death” (Ad- 

; vertisement by the Editors, Joseph Black and James 
Hutton, his executors). The account of the life had 
been read by Stewart to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, 21st; January and ISth March 1793 (Transactions, 
iii. 1794). It was reimblished in the Scots Magazine, 
January and February 1796 ; and in the Biographical 
Memoirs of Adavi Sniith, William Robertson, an^ Thomas 
Beid, hy Dugald Stewart, Edinbui’gh, 4to, 1811, with an 
indifferent portrait. The “ Notes,’"’ pp. 121-152, are new, 
and valuable both to the biographer and the economist- 
The essays are as follows 
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(а) 'Die Principles which lead and direct Philosophical ] 
Enquiries, illnstrated hy the History of Astronomy, pp. ' 
1-93 (written before 1758, see p. 90 and note). 

(5) The Principles which lead and direct Philosophical 
Enquiries, illustrated hy the History of the Ancient Physics, 
pp. 95-111. 

(c) The Principles which lead and direct Philosophical 
Enquiries, illustrated hy the ITistory of the Ancient Logics 
and Metaphysics, pp. 115-129. 

(d) Of the Nature of that Imitat ion which takes place in 
what are called the Tmitative Arts, pp, 134-184 (probably 
from the lectures at Edinburgh, 1748-49). 

(e) Of the Affinity hetween certain English and Italian 
Verses, pp. 187-194. 

(/) Of the External Senses, pp. 197-244 end (the only 
psychological essay). 

(5) The Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam Smith, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow (Millar, London; Kinnaird and Bell, Edin- 
burgh), small Svo, 1759 ; 2nd ed. 1761. The Theory of 
Moved Sentiments, to which is added A Eissertatioyi on the 
Origin of Languages. This addition, pp. 437-47S, is de- 
scribed on p, 437 as “Considerations concerning the 
First Formation of Languages and the Different Genius 
of Original and Compounded Languages”; 3rd ed. 
(unchanged) 1767 ; 4tb, 1774 ; 5th, 1781. In the sixth 
edition not only was the title expanded, but there were 
many alterations in the text. It was published in two 
volumes in tlie year of the author’s death. The title 
runs now ; The Theory of Moved Sentimmts, or an Essay 
towards an Analysis of the Principles by which Men 
naturally judge concerning the Conduct and Character first 
of their Neighbours and afterwards of themselves. To 
ivh'ich is added A Disse rtation on the Or igi n of Languages, 
by Adam Smitli, LL. l.)., Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, one of the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Customs in Scotland, and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
The sixth edition, witli considerable additions and cor- 
rections, in two volumes (Strahan and Cadell, London ; 
Creech and Bell, Edinburgh, 1790). 

(б) An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Weedth 
of Nations, by Adam Smith, LL.D. and F.E.S., formerly 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univensity of 
Glasgow, Strahan and Cadell, London, 1776, 2 vols., 4to. 
(It was really printed at the end of 1775 and beginning 
ofl77G. See prefaceto third edition.) The second edition, 
also in two 4to volumes, was published in 1778. There 
are very few changes. One is noted above. The third 
edition (1784) is in three volumes Svo, and has consider- 
able additions, especially in bk. IV., to the chapters on 
“ Drawbacks ” and “Bounties.” There is a new chapter 
inserted in bk. IV., entitled “The Conclusion of the 
Mercantile System,” and a new article (art. 2, “For 
Facilitating Particular Branches of Commerce) in bk. V. 
The additions and corrections were also published 
separately, 4to. The fourth, in three vols. Svo, 1736, 
contains no alterations, but acknowledges the debt of 
the author to Mr. Henry Hope of Amsterdam for the 
information about the bank there. The fifth (and last 
in the author’s lifetijiie), 1789, 3 vols. Svo, Strahan and 
Cadell, contains no alterations. Besides the above there 
are Dublin editions, 1785 and 1793, in 2 vols. “pirated” 
from the 4th and 5tii editions. 

(7) The Life of David Hume, Esq., written by Mmiself 
(Strahan and Cadell, London, 1777). Adam Smith con- 
tributed to this book a “Letter to William Strahan, 
Esq.,” dated 9th ISTovember 1776. It gives an account 
of Hiime’s last illness and a warm appreciation of his 
character. 

(8) Letters of Adam Smith to various correspondents 
have been printed by Dugald Stewart, Sir John Sinclair, 
Hill Burton, M‘Oulloch, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, also in the 
Life of Karnes, the Life of Oswald, and in the Catalogue 
of his library. All may be traced in Mr. Rae’s biography. 

{9) Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Armis, 
delivered in the University of Glasgow, reported by a 
student in 1763, and edited with an introduction and 
notes by Edwin Oannan (Clar. Press), 1896. Allusion 
has already been made to this volume. The contents 
are: Introduction. Part L, “Of Justice, including 
Public Jurisprudence, Domestic Law, and Private Law,” 
pp. 1-153. Fart 11. , “ Of Police, including Cleanliness 
and Security, Cheapness or Plenty, Commerce and 
Manners,” pp, 154-236, 253-259. Part III., “ Of Revenue, 
including Taxation and [Government] Stocks,” pp. 237- 
252. Part IV., “ Of Arms, including Militias, Discipline, 
and Standing Armies," pp. 260-264. Part V., “ Of the 


Laws of Nations, including War, Rights of Neutrals, 
Bights of Ambassadors,” pp. 265-280, 

Biographies begin with Dugald Stewart’s (see above), 
which is the foundc'ition of all the best others. The 
biographers include W. Smellie (1800), Playfair (1805), 
James Patterson (in his notes to Kay’s Edinburgh 
Portraits), Brougham, MUulloch, Bagehot, Leser (] SSi), 
J. A. Farrer (1881), Delacour (1886), Haldane (1887), 
Courcelle Seneuil (ISSS). Professor Loser’s was perhaps 
the most thorough in detaiLs and knowledge of sources, 
till Mr. John Rae’s Life of Adam Smith (Jlacinillan, 
1895) superseded all others. Mr. Rae’s publication has 
no x)ortrait. Two fresh items have been added since its 
appearance. The correspondence of 20tli, 21st, and 22nd 
March 1895 in The Scotsvum newspaper showed that Adam 
Smith’s father married twice, and our author had a lialf- 
brother, Hugh, who was born in 1709 and died in 1750. 
A letter of Adam Smith to the then Due cle Rochefou- 
cauld, dated 1st Nov. 1785, was published by Mr, Rae in 
the Athenceum of 2Sth Dec. 1895, and will be found in 
the Economic Journal, March 1896, pp. 165, 166. 

The Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith, ] iublished 
for the London Economic Club (Macmillan, 1894), is a 
catalogue raisonne of about 1000 books then known to 
be his, and about a score have been added to the list 
since then, the most important being Mercier de la 
Riviere’s L'Ordre Isaturel et Essentiel, 1767. There is a 
chapter on the Portraits of Adam Smith, by the late 
John M. Gray. The will is given, also the plan of the 
house at Kirkcaldy, also the facsimile of a letter. A 
similar facsimile was appended by J. R, M'Culloch to 
his Life of Adam Smith in its separate form (Edinburgli, 
1855). M'Culloch’s edition of the IVealih of Nations in 
its later issues contains the Tassie medallion and the 
fnU-length portrait by Kay, very ffiirly executed. 

As to editions of Adam Smith’s works, the only 
edition of the collected works is that of Dugald Stewart, 
in five volumes, published in London, Svo, 1811-1812. 
It is headed, The Works of Adam Smuh, LL.D., and 
includes the Moral Seyitiments, vol. i., 1812; the Wealth 
of Nations, vols. ii., 1812 ; hi., 1811 ; iv., 1811, with index ; 
Formation of Languages, Essays, Life, as above, with the 
notes, appendix containing the two contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. v., 1811. 

Wealth of Nations, 11th ed., edited -with Introduction 
and Life by William Playfair, 3 vols. Svo, and footnotes, 
Cadell and Davies, 1805. (Obtrusively anti-Gallican).-— 
Wealth of Nations, with Life, comparison with French 
economists and Garnier’s method (see below), 3 vols. 
Svo, Maynard and Zinke, London, 1811. Similar editions 
founded on Gamier had been printed at Edinburgh, 
1806, and Glasgow, 1805. — UeaZt/i- of Nations, edited, 
with notes and additions, by D. Buchanan, 4 vols. Svo, 
Edin., 1814 (see Buchanan). — Wealth of Nations, edited, 
with life, introduction, notes, and supplement, by J. R. 
M'Culloch, 4 vols., Svo, Edinburgh, 1828. This passed 
through many editions, and the edition of 1SC3 in one 
thick volume Svo is the one cited throughout this article. 
Weedth of Naticyns, with Life, comi>arison with French 
economists, etc., from the French of G. Garnier, edited 
by Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 4 vols. 12mo, London, 
1835-39. — Weedth of Neitions, edited by J. B. Thorold 
Rogers, 2 vols. Svo, Clar. Press, lSd9.~~WecdthofNations, 
%vith introductory essay, and notes, by Prof. J. S! 
Nicholson, 1 vol. Svo, Nelson, Lond. and Edin., 1SS4. 
Tire text was set up from the types of the edition of 
Thos. Nelson and Peter Brown, Edin. Univ. Press, 1829. 
The special value of the book is in its new introduction 
and notes. Joyce (Jeremiah) published A 'Complete 
Analysis or Ahrielgement, Cambridge, 1797, small Svo, 
■which passed through several editions. The 3rd 
(London, 1821) suiiplements Joyce's own analysis by 
Garnier’s. Mr. W. P. Emerton’s A7ialysis of the First 
Two Rooks (Oxford, Thornton, 1877) is founded on Joyce 
and Gamier, with notes based on Rogers, Fawcett, and 
other later authorities. Selected chapters from the 
Wealth of Neitions are given in Professor Ashley’s Adam 
Smith, “Economic Classics,” Macmillan, New York, 
1895. 

An Analysis of the Moral Sentiments is given by J. A, 
Parrer(BngUsh Philosophers Series, Sampson Loiv, ISSI). 
The first translation of the Moral Sentiments into French 
appeared in 1764 in 2 vols. 12mo, under the curious 
alternative WAq, Metaphysique de VAine, by E. Dous ; a 
better by Abbe Blavet in 2 vols. 12mo, 1774, and still 
better by la Marquise Gondorcet, 1798, 2 vols. Svo. It 
was translated into German, 1 vol. Svo, Brunswickj 
1770, and by Kosegarten, Leipzig, 1791. 
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The Wealth of Nat ions was translated by Blavet piece- 
meal for the Journal de V Agriculture of Ameilhon, 1779 
and 1780, and then published in 6 vols. 12ino at 
Y verdun, and 8 vols, in Paris, 1781. Another translation, 
liy the poet Roiicher, not, as he had hoped, assisted by 
Condorcet, S vols. 8vo, 1790, But the translation of 
Count Germain Garn-iee superseded its rivals. It was 
published in 5 vols. Svo, Paris, 1S02. It has a Life and 
a portrait from the Tassie medallion, reversed. The 1st 
volume contains a long preface, including Garnier’s 
fainous Method for facilitating the Study of the Wealth of 
Nations. He regards the main doctrine of Adam Smith 
a.s all contained in the first two books ; the rest can 
be read separately for illustration. He then divides 
the subject of the two hooks into three ijarts : (1) Value, 
including price, wages, profit, and rent ; (2) stock, 
including fixed and circulating capital ; (3) production 
and distribution of wealth, including division of labour, 
einployinents of capital, exchange. Garnier’s last volume 
(v,) consists entirely of notes and index. In 1843-44 
Garnier’s translation was republished in 2 vols. Svo with 
variorum notes from Blaiiqui (the editor), Buchanan, 
M'Gulloch, Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, Sisinondi, and Say. 
Tliere was a new portrait. For more details see the 
French Diet, de VEc. Pol. 

The first German translation appeared anonymously in 
1776-73 — vol. i. 1776, vol. ii. 1778 (Leipzig, Weidmann). 

It is ascribed to J. P. Schiller, who is not to be identified 
with the poet. (Prof. Cohn calls him a German living in 
London, Nat. Oelc. GriindUgung^ 18S5, p. 110.) The first 
German review seems to have been in tlie GoUingische 
gdehrte Anzeigen, 10th March and 5th April 1777 
(Roscher, Nat. Oelc. in R., p. 599). There Avas a transla- 
tion by the philosopher Garve and the official Lorrien 
in 3 volumes, 1794, which reached a Srd edition in 1810, 
Roscher, ib. 603 ; by Max Stirner in 1846-47 ; and, 
finally, by 0. W. Asher, under the title Ueber die Qudlcn 
des Volkswohlsiandes, Stuttgart, in 1861. 

The Essays Avere translated into Pi'ench by P. Prevost 
of Geneva, 2 vols., Paris, 1797. Mr. Rae tells us, ch. 
xxiv., that a Danish translation of the Wealth of Nations 
by Draibye appeared in 1779-80, an Italian in 1780, and 
a Spanisli by J. A. Ortiz in 1794, after the book had 
been, suppressed by the Inquisition for the loAvness of 
its style and the looseness of its morals." 

Germany has made amends for a late recognition of 1 
Adam Smith by publishing more monographs on him ' 
than any other nation. In England he has had a place 
in almost every treatise on political economy in the 
century, but monograijhs have been fewer, even if Ave 
include articles in revieAVs (as Bagehot’s and Cliffe 
Leslie’s). The Dutch monograph by J. F. B. Baert, 
Adam Smith and, Ms Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations^ 
Leyden, 1858, must be mentioned. Professor Rosler’s 
GrundUhren der von Ad. Smith hegriindeten Volkswirth- 
sehaftstheorie, Erlangen, 1S6S, contains the paradox 
that what Adam Smith calls in one place division of 
labour he calls in another capital. Professor Leser has 
treated of the Notion of Wealth in Adam Smith (1874), 
and Professor Oncken of Adam Smith in der Cidtur-^ 
gescMchte, Wien, 1874; and in “Das Adam Smith- 
Problem,” Zeitschrift fUr Sosialmssenschaft, I. Band, 4 
Heft, Berlin, 1S9S : Professor Inama Sternegg, of his 
JJedeuturig flir die mod. Natidk., 1876. Professo"r Oncken, 
in his Adam Smith und Immanuel Kant (1877), tries to 
make us believe in a close kin.ship between the tAvo 
philosophers. Perhaps the best of recent books of the 
land are those of Dr, R. Zeyss, Ad. Smith und derEigen- 
m(tz„ Tiibingeii, 1SS9, and Prof. W. Ha.sbaeli, Die ollge- 
meinen %ihilosophisehen Grundlagen ; of Quesnay’s and 
Adam Smith’s political econorny (1890) ; and Unter- 
sU'Chmigen iiber Adam Smith (1891). Both Avriters embrace 
the phiio.sophy as Aveli as the economics, as is done on a 
smaller scale in Bonar's Philosophy and Pol. Ec. (1893). 
Dr. Zeyss disposes inter alia of the notion of Skarzyitski, 
Ad. Smith als Moral Philosophy 1878, that Adam Smith’s 
])iiilosophical views Avere completely changed by his 
French journey. Adam Smith’s relations to Quesnay 
are fully discussed by Hasbach, and to Turgot by Dr. S. 
FNilbo^en, Sm,Uh und Tiirgot (Wieii, IS92). 

For general estimates of Adam Smith’s economics, see 
?ur, L. L. Price’s Political Economy in England, London, 
Methuen, 1891, chapter i., and his Economic Science and 
Practice, Essay XII. on “Adam Smith and his relations 
to recent Economics,” London, Methuen, 1896. 

For an estimate of his aucavs on taxation, see Prof. 
Bastable’s Public Finance (1892) throughout, AA’here 
amongst other fclungs there is noted the remarkable omis- 


sion of the poor rate in connection with taxation (p. SI), 
perhaps dne to the absence of a Poor LaAV in Scotland. 
Mr. Edwin Caiman, History of Theories of Froduction and 
Distribution, 1776-18US (1893), gives a full discussion of 
Adam Smith. — Buckle, Civilis., i. 195 n., has chronicled 
the occasions on which Adam Smith Aims mentioned in 
parharaent during the first seventeen years after publica- 
tion of the Wealth of Nations. The first Avas in 1783. — 
Toynbee, Industrial Revolution, cli. vii., 1884, considers 
Adam Smith’s relation to the mercantilists. For 
estimates of the Moral Sentiments, it Avill be sufficient to 
refer to Mackintosh’s Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, . 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. ii. J. b. 

SMITH, Charles (1713-77), a w^ealtliy 
owner of corn-mills cliiefly in Essex, wrote — 

A Short Essay on the Corn Trade and the Corn 
Laws (1758), and Considerations on the laws relod- 
ing to the Imipoftatioii and Exportation of Grain, 
and A Collection of Papers relative to the Price,: 
Exportation, and Importation of Corn, both 
published 1766 and called “second edition.” The 
w'hole was republished in 1804, plus notes by 
CatherAvood and extracts from Chalmers’s Estimate, ' 
etc. C. Smith’s list of corn prices (1595-1765) 
(ed. 1804, p, 123) w^as taken from the Eton audit 
books either directly or through Bishop Fleet- 
w^pOD {Ghronicon Preciosum (1707), pp. 125-130), 
and was utilised by k. Young {Farmers Letters 
(1767), pp. 40, 48), Combrime [Inquiry (1768), 
pp. 36, 37), and others, until Thorold Rogers did 
the same rvork on a far larger scale in his History 
of Agriculture and Prices (1887), vol. v. pp. 170 
et seq. ; official figures began only in 1771. A. 
Smith who speaks highly of C. Smith’s work., 
refers also to the obvious fallacy of Ms 
and A. Young’s approval of the export bounties 
levied since 1688 on corn because they cheapened 
corn [ Wealth of Nations, ed. M'CuIloch, p. 224). 
Although he wrote, “ Quantity alone can frustrate 
all attempts to ingi’oss or forestall,” so that if 
crops are good “no art can inhance the price of 
gi’ain,” if bad, “no art or regulation of government 
will keep the prices Ioav” (p. 92), C. Smith 
praised the “discreet” use of assizes of bread, 
corn duties, and corn bounties. j. d. n. 

. SMITH, Edouard (1789-1852), director of 
statistics in the Belgian ministry of the in- 
terior, Avrote : — 

Statistique Nationale, D^veloppement des trente 
et un taUeaux puUies par la Co7nmission de Statis- 
tique et relatifs aux rnouvements de la population 
dans les Pays Bas depuis la criation du royaume 
fusqxCen 1824 (Brussels, 1827). — Statistique des 
Pays Bas puhlUe au nom de la Commission Royale 
(Brussels, 1827-1829).— SUT la repro- 
duction et la mortaliU de Vhomme aux diffdrents 
dges et sur la population de la Belgique (1832). — 
Statistique crmiinelle de la Belgique (1832), and 
Mecherckes statistiques sur la Belgique faites au 
nom du MinisUre de Tlnterieur (1836). e. ca. 

SMITH, Erasmus Feschine (1814-1882), 
studied in Columbia College, Hew York, and 
in Harvard Law School, w^as an editor in 
Rochestei’, H.Y., and for ttvo years pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the university of 
Rochester. He resigned this position to 
be superintendent of public instiUction for 
the state of Hew York (1852), and was 
suhseG[nently reporter of the court of appeals 
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of tlie same state. He served tlie national 
government as commissioner of immigration 
and as examiner of claims. In 1871 lie went 
to Japan as special adviser to the Mikado in 
international law, serving for five years as a 
sort of foreign secretary, during which time 
ti’eaties were negotiated and better relations 
established with several European countries. 
While in this position he was instrumental 
in breaking up the Chinese coolie trade. 

His Manual of Political Economy (New York, 
1853) was translated into French by Camille 
Baquet in the year after its publication. He 
is a close disciple of Henry G. Oabey (g.-r.), 
expressly waiving in his preface an}" claims of 
originality as against him. The hook deserves 
attention, however, for its emphasis of tlie physical 
conditions of production and its analysis of the 
methods by which soils are produced. His de- 
finition of the object of political economy is quite 
in the spirit of Carey : To investigate the laws 
which explain man’s attainment, through associa- 
tion, of enlarged power over matter in all its 
forms, and the development of his intellectual and 
moral faculties, in vhtue of that power. E. T. D. 

SMITH, Henry (1550-tf. about 1592), 
lecturer at St. Clement Dane’s. 

Was the author of tlie Examination of Usurie 
(two sermons appended to the Preparative to 
Marriage)^ 1591. In these the condemnation of 
usury, elaborately founded on scripture, is extended 
not only to loans to the poor and needy, but to 
money lent at interest in business, on the ground 
that lenders expect to share in gains but notin losses. 
The inference that to a lender who consented to take 
ins part in losses interest might reasonabl}r be 
paid, is prevented by a later passage where the 
jireacher forbids the borrowing of capital, first 
because people should not wish to be richer than 
their own means can make them — an empty 
maxim — and secondly because prices must rise if 
interest as well as profit is to come out of them. 
The relation between profit and interest is not 
clearly seen ; through Jewish practices the word 
‘‘usury” had gained an ill reputation, and the 
innocent thing was prejudiced by its name (see 
Canon Law ; Interest and Usury). 

[Wood, Athence Oxo7iie7ises, vol. i. with dis- 
cussion on date of death. — Fuller, Clmrch Hist — 
Chalmers, Biographical Dictio7iary. — Cunningham, 
lnd%ist7p a7id Co7n7nerce, Modern Tmes, pp, 79-82.] 

E. G. P. 

SMITH, John. A London merchant : 

Was the author of the Trade and Fishmg of 
Great Britam displayed, 1661, and of England^ s 
Jriprove7nent Pi^evidd, 1673 (written and intended 
to be published a few years earlier). The former 
describes a journey round the north and west of 
Scotland, with the object of investigating native 
and Dutch methods of fishing, and includes an 
account of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, and 
proposals for so conducting the fishing as to oust 
the Dutch ; a slight historical sketch is added of 
the successive control of trade by the “Venetians, 
Genoese, Portingals, Easterlings, or Hanse 
Towns, Hollanders, and English.” When he 
wrote this, Smith was apprenticed to “Mr. 


Matthew Cradoch of London, merchant, one of the 
society for the fishing trade of Great Britain.” 

His other work was written to encourage timber- 
growing. After pointing out the damage done by 
careless and wasteful felling of trees, without re"- 
planting, es|)ecially on royal lands for the navy, 
the writer gives full directions for the planting 
and cultivation of different trees, with accounts of 
their special uses, and calculations of cost according 
to the spaces to be left between them. The tract 
on fishing was incorporated as the sixth book of 
this work. 

[Preface to England's Pmprovenmit lievidd.'] 

SMITH, John (18th century) — 

Was the compiler of a highly valuable work on 
the wool -trade, entitled Ohronico7i Jhisticim- 
Co7mnereiale, or Memoirs of Wool, etc. ; being a 
collection of History and Argument concernmg the 
vjoollen 77ia7iufacture and woolleii t7-ade m ge7ieral, 
pa7'ticula7'ly the rise, progress, mproveraents, 
decle7isio7is, revolutions, omd the respective causes 
thereof in England; as also a7i account of the 
several laics from time to time made and of inmiy 
schemes offered for preventmg the exgxrrtatwi of 
raw wool, with occasional notes, dissertations, and 
refiectio7xs upo7i the whole, London, 1747, 2 vols, 
8vo ; 2nd ed., 1756-57, 2 vols. 4to — a most 
careful and detailed account of the incidents and 
references relating to the woollen and cloth trade 
from the earliest mention of wool until the middle 
of the 18tli centimy. He quotes from the parlia- 
mentary petitions, statutes, i3atent and other 
rolls, of each reign, and inserts all the available 
contemporary literature of each period bearing 
upon the subject. In this way he piHiits^ 
“W.S.’s” Compendium or brief examination of 
certain ordinary Complaints of divers of our 
Countrymen in these our Hays (ch. xxiii,); A 
Treatise of Commerce, or a brief history of |he 
merchant adventurers, by John Wheeler, secretary 
to that society (ch. xxv.) ; John May’s Heelara- 
tion of the stcde of clothing noio used witJ % 
this realm of Engla7id; also the writings 
Misselden, Malynes, and (ch. xlvii.) Sfi Josi 
Child’s Heiv Hiscourse of Trade. He continue^ 
to embody in his work the writings of many 
small economic waiters of each period, and with 
vv"hose works it is not otherwise easy to become 
acquainted. He strongly urges a duty on wool 
as the principal means of restraining its being 
exported raw, on the grounds that “an absolute 
prohibition hath never yet had the effect that was 
genuinely intended by it.” The writer of these 
“Memoirs” was immediately attacked by a Mr. 
Temple, who, as Smith himself summed up, charged 
Mm upon the four following points: — (1) that 
Mr. Smith had made that the price of the best 
English wool which was very far from being so ; 
(2) that he had treated the wools of Cots wold as 
the finest clothing wools of England, which they 
are not; (3) that the best Spanish wools were 
not at Amsterdam in 1719 of the price mentioned 
(Mem. ch. 172) ; (4) that most of the Spanish 
wools are of a lower price than the lowest there 
mentioned ; (5) that the author has shown gi'eat 
ignorance in making any comparison between the 
1 See also William Staffoed. 
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price of Engiisli wool, as sold from the farmers in 
England, and Spanish, as well as obtained for wools 
at the market of Amsterdam. 

All these objections Smith replied to in a 
volume entitled The Case of the JEnglish Farmer 
and his Landlord in answer to Mr. Tem^lds p^'e- 
tended Refutation of one of the Principal Arguments 
in Memoirs of Wool, London, 1750 (?), 8vo. — 
Smith also published A Px^evieio of the Manufac- " 
turerd Gomplannts against the Wool Grower, pt. i. 
Wherein of Pitch and Tar Marhs, th& Excess, 
the Injury, and their respective Remedies, are 
considered minutely, Loudon, 1753, 8vo. 

The dearness of wool, said the Manufacturers’ 
Petition, tended to cause the farmers to increase 
the weight of their wool by excessive pitching 
and tarring. Also they complained of false 
and deceitful winding. Smith defended the 
growers hy disputing the charge of over-marking ; 
and proposes as a remedy to reduce the necessary 
brandings and to limit their size, and to prohibit 
the use of tar or pitch in other markings made by I 
the owner. a. l. 

SMITH, Joshua Toulmin (1816-1869), was 
an ardent witer on local self-government and 
its history. 

The best known of his many works is The 
Parish: its' Obligatioois and Powers {1854, 2nd 
ed. 1857). Besides this, he made the collection 
of returns from English Gilds, afterwards published 
under that title by the Early English Text Society 
(1870). These furnished for some years the only, 
as they do still the chief printed material for the 
history of the “ social- religious ” fraternities of 
England during the middle ages. Local Self- 
government and Oentralisation, the characteristics 
of each, and its Practiced Tendencies as affecting 
Social, 3£oral, cmd Political Welfare and Progress. 
London, 1851, 8vo, pp. 408. This treatise states 
tl® broad permanent principles of the English 
constitution, and their historic application to great 
questions of law and economics, with some con- 
trasted infringements. w. j. a. 

SMITH, PiiiHCE. See Prihce- Smith. 
SMITH, Sm Thomas (1514 or 1515-1577), 
was born at Sadron Walden and educated at 
Cambridge, where he became regius professor of 
civil law' ; he was employed under Edward YI. 
and Elizabeth as ambassador and secretary of 
state. He w'as one of the most active movers 
in the Elizabethan attempt to colonise Ulster. 

His chief literary work was The Gommomoealth 
of E^igland, an imitation in the first part of 
Aristotle’s Politics, and a description, historically 
interesting, of English ranks and classes, and of 
the English constitution and law courts, with a 
view to the comparison of our common law with 
the civil law used by continental nations. The 
book, though it is not remarkable as a literary or 
philosophical work, is valuable as comprising a 
considerable number of important details concern- 
ing legal procedure and social distinctions-— the 
clear line which could be drawn then between 
the classes of esquires, yeomen, and farmers, etc., 
in contrast to our present looseness of class, is 
particularly to be noticed (Strype’s Life, ed. 
1820, p. 85, note). 


Sir Thomas Smith also wrote elaborate tables 
of money, especially as a guide to the calculation 
of Eoman money in English denominations ; they 
are printed at the end of the Life. 

[Strype, Life of Sir Thomas Smith. — Wright, 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times, contains much 
of Smith’s correspondence with Lord Burleigh.] 

E. -G. P. 

SHELLIHG, Thomas (1712-1773), a Fleet 
Street bookseller and coin-dealer, WTOte ; — 

(1) A Vieio of the {a) Silver (176 '2), (b) Gold 
(1763), and (c) Copper (1766) Coin and Coinage 
of England from {a) William I., (5) Henry 
III., and (c) Elizabeth respectively, dowm to 
George II., wdth copper -plate engravings and 
historical and critical notes. The plan had been 
devised by the Society of Antiquaries, -whose 
members — S. M. Leake and Martin Folkes — had 
carried it out, but far less accurately and com- 
pletely than Snelling. His (2) View of the Origin, 
Nature, and Use of Jettons (1769) ; (3) Miscel- 
laneous Vievjs of the Coins stmxk by English 
Princes in Fra/nce, etc., by the East India Com- 
pany West India Colonies, etc. (1769), and (4) 
Supplement to Mr. Simon’s Essay on Irish Coins 
(after 1769) throw light (amongst other things) on 
the connection of coinage, traders’ tokens (which 
perhaps an ancestor of his coined ; Boyne, Trade 
Tokens of the Seventeenth Century, ed. Williamson 
(1889), p. 704) or promissory notes, and municipal 
charities, and are still authoritative {Antiquary 
(1873), pp. 8, 165, 309) ; (5) His View of the 
Silver Coin and Coinage of Scotland (1774) show's 
that he had begun to do for Scotland what he did 
for England, and displays critical sagacity of a 
very high order (E. Burns, Coinage of Scotland 
(1887), i. 98, 99 ; ii. 113). His (6) View of the 
Coins at this time current throughout Europe 
(1766), and {1) Eoctrine of Gold and Silver Com.- 
putations (1766) are less important. He also 
published engravings of (8) Seventy -Two Plates 
(1757) (prepared in 1652 — Numismatic Chronicle, 
2nd ser., xiv. 159 ; Bucarel, Anglo-Gallic Coins 
(1757) p. 3) ; (9) Five Plates of Gold Coins, etc., 
of Scotland — an appendix to (5) and (10) ; Thirty- 
Three Plates of English Medals (1776). Some of 
his plates for (1) had strayed into Ducarel’s book, 
and into Twelve Plates of English Silver Coin 
printed for Withy and Ryall (1756) ; and most 
of his plates w^ere prepared by F. Perry, J. Lodge, 
G. Hall, and others ; but whatever was printed 
for Snelling,” though coarse when judged by modern 
standards, is still invaluable. 

[Eliding, Annals, 8rd ed. (1841), p, x. ; R. 
W. Cochran-Patrick, Records of the Coinage of 
ScoUand pp. 6, 7 ; E. Hawkins, Silver 

Goins of England, ed. Kenyon (1887), pp. 3, 4.] 

J. D. E. 

SOCAGE. The chief free tenures in mediseval 
England were tenure by Knight’s sehyice, 
tenure in Seejeantt, Feankalmoign, and 
soc^e. Socage has been defined as the great 
residual term, which includes all free tenures 
not included under the other heads. Thus 
there is great variety as to the conditions of 
socage tenants- — some hold on condition of 
almost nominal service, some on payment of a 
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money rent, and some on condition of agri- 
cnlturai sermces not very different in kind 
from those of the Yillein. In early times 
land held in socage was divisible among sons, 
but the custom of Primogeniture gi’adually 
became the rule, except in Kent and other 
districts where special customs, such as Gavel- 
kind, prevailed. Socage tenants were always 
exempt from compulsory military service, and 
though they paid Aid and Relief, they were 
free from the burdensome incidents of wardship 
and marriage. The guardian in socage vras 
the next of kin who could not inherit. The 
act of Charles II. (1660) abolishing feudal 
rights made socage tenure practically universal. 

[Pollock and Maitland, Eist. of English Law . — 
Digby, Eist of the Lata of Real Property. ] R. L. 

SOCIAL CONTRACT AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

Social Contract, p. 427 ; Social Science, p. 428 ; Social 
Science (Sociology), p. 430. 

Social Contract, The. The doctrine of 
the social contract may be described as the 
doctrine that every state owes its existence and 
constitution to the free and deliberate agreement 
of its original members, and that its present 
members by continuing within it are presumed 
to acquiesce voluntarily in its authority by 
reason of receiving its advantages. It thus 
involves the assumption of a state of nature 
and a law of nature antecedent to civil society 
and to civil law. The date of its origin is 
difficult to fix, for the theory that society has 
its Origin in convention is as old as the Greek 
sophists, and has been in vogue at intervals 
ever since. It is easier to fix the time at which 
the doctrine of the social contract had most in- 
fluence. With the decline of mediseval beliefs 
men felt the necessity of some justification for 
the authority of the state, apart from theological 
arguments or ideas of feudal tenure. Science 
was still so little advanced that hardly any one 
thought of asking how the state has actually 
arisen. The notion of an original compact be- 
came popular in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The three most celebrated exponents of this 
notion are Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. 

Hobbes’s conception of the social contract is 
set forth in his (1651). As he had 

been profoundly impressed with the miseries of 
civil discord in England, he sought to found on 
the social contract a system of absolute govern- 
ment. He assumed an original state of nature 
in which man was subject only to the natural 
law of self-preservation, and was therefore justi- 
fied in taking every advantage of his fellow- 
creatures. Such a state of nature was neces- 
sarily a state of universal war, and whilst it 
lasted the life of man was “solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” The same law of self- 
preservation constrained men to seek for an 
escape &om this wretched condition. Therefore 
they came together and entered into a covenant, 


every man with every other, whereliy each 
resigned all his natural rights into the hands 
of a particular person or body of persons, on 
condition that every one else did the same. 
Thus they created a sovereign vdio was not 
indeed a party to the social contract, but who 
derived from it an absolute authority wdiioh 
could not be revoked, because the members of 
society had reserved no rights to themselves. 
The sovereign was subject neither to legal nor 
to moral restraint, and political liberty meant 
merely liberty to do that which the sovereign 
had not forbidden. 

Locke, in his Treatise on Civil Govenunent 
(1690), gave a new complexion to the th eory of 
the social contract. According to Locke the 
state of nature was one of freedom and equality. 
"Whilst in that state men were subject to the 
law of nature which restrained their rights over 
their own or their neighbours’ life and pro}:)erty. 
Thus the state of nature was not necessarily a 
state of war or of misery. It ■was, however, a 
state of insecurity, as there was no impartial 
and irresistible arbiter to protect eacli individual 
in the enjoyment of his rights. Therefore men 
agreed to form a society and to resign to a 
ruling authority so much of their natural rights 
as was necessary for this purpose. They could 
not invest their governors with unlimited rights 
over life and property, for they had not possessed 
such rights themselves. Nor could they be 
supposed to resign more of their natural rights 
than they were obliged to do, in order to secure 
the benefits of civil society. Therefore the 
sovereign could not claim more than a limited 
authority, and if he betrayed his trust, he might 
lawfully be deposed. In this way constitutional 
government was made to appear the logical 
corollary of the social contract. 

Rousseau published his famous book on the 
social conti'aet in 1762. In this work he com- 
bines some elements derived from Hobbes, with 
other elements derived from Locke. He seeks 
to harmonise the absolute authority of the 
sovereign with the absolute freedom of the 
citizen. The aim of the social contract, he 
taught, was “to find a form of association ■which 
may defend and protect, with the whole force of 
the community, the person and property of 
every associate, and by means of which, each 
coalescing -with all, may nevertheless obey only 
himself and remain as free as before.” Like 
Hobbes, Rousseau held that, by the social pact, 
each individual surrendered the whole of his 
natural rights. But, unlike Hobbes, he held 
that the community formed by this pact neces- 
sarily remained sovereign. Sovereignty being 
inalienable and indivisible, the “prince,” i.e. 
the government, could only be a subordinate 
authority. The “prince” wielded the execu- 
tive power, but the legislative power always re- 
mained with the people, and when the people 
assembled they resumed plenary authority, and 
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tlie “ prince ” was suspended from Ms functions. 
With, ingenious sophistry, Eousseau tries to 
prove that this absolute power of the body 
means the absolute freedom of its members, so 
that when an individual sufters death in virtue 
of a law enacted by the people, he is really a 
consenting party to his own execution, and if 
he thinks otherwise, is not thinking clearly. 
It will be clear, from what has been said, that 
each miter will deduce from the hypothesis of 
a social contract the legitimacy of that form of 
government which he thinks most beneficial. 
The hypothesis rests on a sharp distinction be- 
tween the state of nature and the social state, 
between the law of nature and the civil law. 
But these distinctions have no basis in history. 
From the first, men lived in rudimentary as- 
sociations, and these passed by gi'adual develop- 
ment into what we call political society. How 
the state has arisen is a pmely historical question : 
which must be solved by the collection and inter- 
pretation of historical evidence. No genuine 
instance of a social contract has been found, 
nor, if found, would it support inferences like 
those drawn by Hobbes, Locke, or Rousseau. 
That savages could foresee the political needs 
of later generations, or bind those generations 
by their covenant, has been proved absurd by 
anthropology. Nevertheless, the theory of the 
social contract contains in mythical form a 
serious truth. Government cannot be justified 
simply on grounds of force, of tradition or even 
ol instinct. It can be jiistified only on the 
ground that it conduces to the good of the 
governed. It is most powerful when it has 
their conscious approval. In this sense it is 
true that the consent of the governed is the 
basis of government. The theory of the social 
contract had the merit of contradicting the 
theories which based government on divine 
right, on patriarchal right, or on proprietary 
right. It was an instrument of intellectual 
and social revolution, not a scientific summary 
of historical fact. 

[Hobbes, Leviathan and De Give. — Locke, Qivil 
Government. — Rousseau, Contrat Social. — Hume, 
Essays. — Green, Theory of Political Obligation . — 
Ritchie, Natural Rights. — Pollock, History of the 
Science of Politics. — Bluntschli, Theory of the 
State.'] F. c. M. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE. Social science is a new 
word for the old Greek science of politics — which 
included every kind of human association. But 
the old point of view had been shifted and 
enriched by mediinval VTiters, who looked 
more at the spirit which created than at the 
thing created, and whenever the social sense 
wove some spiritual texture, or struck some 
unintended harmony, their first impulse was 
to contrast it with the state ; and they believed 
in universal history ; “ The entire succession of 
men,” wrote Pascal, ‘*must be regarded as one 
man alwaj^s living and incessantly learning.” 


That is why Tuiigot and Hegel took for their 
theme “Tesprit liumain,” or “ Yolksgeist,” 
and rang on it subtler and more various changes 
than Aristotle dreamt of. And the resnlts 
of Greek thought had been so clean forgotten 
that Yico (1725) called his science — founded 
on the axiom that man is social — '‘a new 
science,” ‘‘the philosophy of hmnaiiity, ” etc. ; 
and Dupont (1768) attributed the “discovery” 
that “natural” meant “social” law, to Gournay 
and Quesnay (1755), and this too was called 
“a new science” — “la science sociale et 
economique,” etc. {EpMm^rides dJwn eitoyen^ 
1767). After J. B. Say (1803) — much to 
DuponFs regret (1815) — sacrificed social to 
economic science, Fourier (1808) invented “a 
new science” — “la science sociale,” and disciples 
of Cabanis, like Destutt de Tracy (1824), 
and of St. Simon counterclaimed for the title. 
Then A. Comte (1830-42), the last European 
inventor of “a new science,” took the name 
sociology — partly in order to distinguish the 
constructive views of the 19th from the 
individualism of the 18th century. But this 
was also St. Simon's aim ; nor has the aim 
been reached ; thus to-day Ferri’s nationalised 
industries, Schaffie and Siciliani’s autonomous 
industrial groups, S. P. Andrew’s and H. 
Spencer’s laissez-faire, Fouillee’s compromise, 
and Lilienfeld’s (iv. 386) reconciliation of these 
opposing schools, are all claimed as offshoots 
of this same stock. Comte also rebelled against 
the watery, non-national, levelling doctrines of 
men like Oonuorcet, and looked towards a 
federation of the leading races of the world ; 
but St. Simon, Kant (1784), whom Comte had 
read, and Yico, had already found salvation in 
this idea. As Comte put forth three stages 
of progresses the first-fruits of his new science, 
so had Bodin (1580) and Yico ; and Vico’s 
first stage was theological, and his tliird 
scientifi-c ; Turgot characterised the second 
stage as one where men substituted abstract 
essences for causes (Say et Chaillet, Diet, de 
ri&conomie Politique, s.v. “ Sociologie ”) ; and 
St. Simon named the second the critical or 
metaphysical, and, following a hint of Burdin 
(1797), the third the positive or reconstructive 
stage {(Emres Ghoisies, i. 198 ; ii. 20). The 
truth is that there was no new science, but 
only the old Greek science draped by the 
middle ages, and the discovery by modern 
writers of the nude beneath the drapery upset 
their minds. Yico stood between the medieval 
and modern W’orld ; after him the way parted 
in three directions. 

(1) The first was towards a philosophy of history. 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Mstory (1825) is a sequel 
to his Philosophy of Right {imi). The latter 
criticises associations from the successive points of 
view of a Roman law^yer, a French economist, and 
a Greek philosopher. In the former he looks at 
history metaphysically as the exteriialisation of 
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spirit, and also Mstorically, but through a telescope. 
Ever}?" historian feels himself in contact mth “secret 
living impulses” (v. Eanke), which are half em- 
piric laws, half aspirations grounded on self- 
knowledge ; and Hegel’s generalisation that 
consciousness of freedom (De Tocquevillb’s 
(1S35) “Democracy”) passes down the ages in 
ever- widening circles is an effort to see what the 
philosophic historian feels ; and so far only, Hegel 
tells ns, history accords with what other scientific 
processes might lead ns to expect. The philosopher, 
therel'ore, does not follow history any farther than 
this. True, this is only a vague rough outline, 
which liistorians must fill in wnth the aid of their 
microscopes ; and even they desist from details 
the moment that their sympathies w’ane. But 
it has the merit of being a bridge which leads 
straight on from science to history, and so to real 
life. As Schldzer’s Vorstelluwj einer Universal 
Historie (1772) was the prelude to his Welt- 
GescMchte (1785) so (as Bernheim tells ns) 
V. Ranke’s Welt-GescHohte (1881) took up the 
thread where Hegel dropped it. And history 
itself only reaches up to real life a little farther 
than scientific knowledge ; so that philosophies 
of history mark the dividing line where science 
gradually fades aw’ay and loses itself like a dream 
in the waking world. 

(2) The extreme sociologists start from the 
opposite point of the compass. As the physiocrats 
made natural science, so, since Cabanis (1795), 
biologists have made biology reach down to human 
life, as though there w^ere some law of the outer 
which wmnld unlock every secret of the inner 
world. Thus St. Simon and Comte wished to ex- 
plain the social sense as a force like gravitation ; yet 
Fourier and Fouillee were surely wiser in writing 
of gravitation as a sort of social sense, for “we 
come nearer to a real knowledge of the causes” 
in the case of “the wmrking of an intelligent will,” 
than in the case of “an unexplained force” 
(E. A. Freeman, Methods of Historical Study, 
p. 154), and St. Simon and Comte therefore ex- 
plained “ ignotum per ignotius.” Again, H. 
Spencer’s law of progress as progress towards 
definite and orderly variety is admirable but for 
his genitive cases — the “integration of matter f 
and “dissipation of motion,'' which may suit the 
stars hut do not suit human life. Even he holds 
that human beings are under the yoke of physical 
laws. Again, Spencer, Lilienfeld, Schaffle, De Greef, 
and Worms, define society as “a discrete organism,” 
or “ superorganisra,” andGiddings as “an organism 
with duplicate functions,” i.e. potential and actual 
institutions. Yet organism applied to humanity 
is only a metaphor which they, like Plato, have a 
perfect right to work out each in his oivn way, 
but which, if pressed, misleads. Much of what 
goes to make society, some fraction even of its 
language, folk lore, and common law, is deliberate 
invention, and might more justly be compared to 
mecbauism than to organism ; and the residue — 
“ wisdom without reflection,” as Burke called it — 
grew partly by the influence of mind on mind 
(Bagehot, Durkheim, Tarde), partly by other 
motives which may act like, but are not an organ. 
And if they were an organ — no one undei’stands 
why organs work together, every one partly under- 


stands why he and his class contribute to the well- 
being of a society ; for in the first case he attacks 
the problem from outside and sees it through a 
glass daikly ; in the second case he attacks it 
from within, and what he knows he knows at first 
hand. The metaphor of organism leads us into a 
blind alley, somewhat farther from the truth than 
the poiut from which w^e started. Again, efforts 
to make “survival of the fittest” a central social 
principle have failed, for nations struggle in a way 
that single men do not, and even with nations 
“ consciousness of kind ” tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb (Gurnplovicz, Novicov, Huxley, Vaccaro, 
Giddiugs, among others) ; indeed Brentano in 
that passage in which he declared his method 
identical with Comte’s method traced competition 
and union — with a view to extinguish competition 
— to one and the same cause, namely, industrial 
changes in a free state {Arbeitergilden (1871), ii. 
310) ; moreover, the whispers of individual con- 
sciences produce social effects of gueat moment, 
thns a good poor law softens natural with what 
Ritchie calls moral selection, and IMalthus knew 
the moral and immoral checks to births. Again 
Comte, and perhaps H. Spencer (ch. xxvii.), made 
sociology into history, while Buckle made his- 
tory into sociology. Now science has only to do 
with types and typical relations ; it selects them 
from the real world, and discovers laws which are 
immutable only because conflicting units or rela- 
tions are left out. But Comte and Buckle, 
ignoring what they omitted, transferred laws 
and prophecies about sociological man — a type 
to which no one ever quite conformed — to real 
men. The method of regarding one’s units 
as “quantities” and therefore n^gligealles" — 
which, hj^ the way, science has not yet justified 
in the case of organisms — is the only possible 
method with external nature, of whose units we 
can know nothing ; but in human sciences it must 
only be followed provisionally and for a purpose, 
for there the scientist is, and therefore must know 
the unit. Or the matter may be put thus : these 
■writers forget that life consists of an action and 
reaction between individuals and society ; but 
for society individuals are phantoms ; hut for 
individuals society is a shadow, therefore social 
laws apply literally to shadowland alone ; they 
can only be applied to the inexplicable sea of 
human life — every wave of which is unlike its 
fellow — with modifications suited to each case. 

(3) Social science is also regarded as a science 
which selects its material, and therefore its results 
only hold good of one aspect of life. If so it is just 
like political economy and the other special social 
sciences ; and the only wonder is that they have 
done so much and it so little ; so that it seems, 
as A. Clement and Letourneau virtually admit, 
but a mosaic composed of them. True, Mill 
claimed Malthus as a sociologist ; but that was 
not Malthus’s view, and the best writers in English 
on those questions which natural selection has 
suggested — Bagehot and Ritchie—cail their sub- 
ject-matter politics. Again, Maine was perhaps 
encroaching on sociology when he wrote that 
society goes from status to contract ; and De 
Greef supports and Durkheim combats this “ socio- 
logical” view. Again, social philosophy figures 
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along witli political economy on the title page of 
the book always cited as Mill’s political economy, 
Piilszky brackets the theory of law and civil 
society (1887), G. Mayr statistics and social theory 
(1897), and so on. Why then, if social science 
has a legitimate sphere of its own, have the special 
social sciences invariably encroached upon this 
sphere ? The reason must be sought in the 
peculiar character of those sciences which deal 
with human nature. A common-sense summary 
of every human problem is dimly present to every 
one’s consciousness ; hence, if an inquirer who has 
with the artificial aids of science investigated some 
part of human nature — wealth, language, etc. — 
•ends off with his scientific results, there is a con- 
flict between these results and his instinctive com- 
mon sense ; it is as though he ended with a discord. 
The nature of his task urges him to look across 
the gap between wliat his science supplies and 
his common sense demands. And the same 
reason causes not only the special social sciences 
but social science itself to overflow its banks ; 
thus, for instance, a healthy mind cannot long 
keep its ideals out of its ideas about society. Mill 
and Maine ought really to have trespassed 
further afield in order to probe the soil in which 
their sciences were rooted. Not only the social 
and political sciences — as Schmoller and the 
New York Society of that name call them — ^but ' 
ail branches -of “moral and political science” 
— to use Hume’s name, and the name of the 
modern French Academie — ^hang in a cluster ; 
tlieir subject-matter, if divided for a moment, must 
be reunited. Division and reunion is the only 
means by which we advance our knowledge of 
human nature. L. v. Ranke wrote of social 
scientists, “they embrace not Juno but a cloud, 
and turn vendors not of truth but of formula 
and empty wind ” ; but formulae are often valuable 
half truths, and the wind (though not solid) is not 
empty. Science cannot be a substitute for, 
but it may be the utmost help to history, and to 
a keen perception of the concrete facts of life. 

[Criticisms on sociology’’ : (1) Philosophical, 
W. Dilthey, Mmleitung in die &eisteswisse7ischqften 
(1883) (classes philosophies of history with soci- 
ology). — C. Menger, Unie7'suchungen iibe7’ die 
Meihode ffer Socicdioissenscliaften (1883). — J. S. 
Mill, Logic^ bk. vi. (2) Historical, E. A. Free- 
man, Methods of Historical Sludg (1886) (identifies 
politics and histor}^).— W. E. H. Lecky, Political 
Value of History (iS92). — L. v. Ranke, Werke^ bd. 
xxiv. p. 280. (3) Both, E. Bernheim, GeschichtS’ 

Forschung (1880); Lelirbuch der Hisiorisclwi 
Methode (1889). (4) Political science, Sir G. C. 

Lewis, Methods of * . , Politics (1852), p. 51, etc. 
— Sir J. Seeley, Political Science (1896), p. 25, 
142, etc.— H. V. Treitschke, Die Gesdlschafts- 
wissenscliaf t {1B59). 

Recent writings which express sociological views 
and belong at least partly to the third type are 
A'nierican Journal of Social Scmice etc.} ; 

AmeriGan Journal of Sociology (1895, etc.). — 
Ann-ales de Vhistitut mternatmial de Sodologie 
(1894). — S. P. Andrews, Scmice of Society {1B61)* 
— -W. Bagehot, Physics and Politycs 
Bascom, Sociology (1887). — T. Systema di 

Sociologia (1884). — H, Carey, Social Science{lWi*tf 


— A. Clement, Essai sur la Science Sociale (1867). — 
J. Courcelle-Senenil, Etudes sur la Scie7ice Sociale 
(1862). — P. Delbert, Social EvoPiiUon (1891). — 
A. Diilk, Entwurf emer GesellschaftsUhre (1889). 
— E. Durkheim, Co^irs de Science Sociale (1888) ; 
Les Regies de la Mdhode Sociologique (1895). — 
A. Espinas, Des Societes a7mnales (1877). — E. 
Ferri, Socialismo e Scienza positim (1894). — A. 
Fouillee, La Scie7icG Sociale Conte7np)oraine{ld>%9 ) ; 
Le moureinent positiriste et la conception socio- 
logique (1896). — F. H. Giddings, Principles of 
Sociology (1896). — G. de Greef, hiti'oduction d la 
Sodologie (1886). — M. L. Gumplovicz, Der R,as- 
se7i}ca7npf ; Sodologie mid Politik (1892). — 
G. Hanriou, La Science sociale tradiiionnelU , — 
T. H. Huxley, The Struggle for Existence (1888) ; 
JSfmeteenth Century^ xxiii. 161.— Combes de Les- 
trade, El'ements de Sodologie (1889). — C. J. M. 
Letourneau, La Sodologie d'apres I’ EtJmographie, 
3rd ed. (1892). — P. v. Lilienfeld, GedanJcen uber 
die Sozialwissenschaft der Zukunft (1873). — J. S. 
Mackenzie, Introduction to Social Philosophy 
(1895). — J. McClelland, Social Science and Social 
Schemes (1894). — A. Majorana, Teoria Sociologica 
della Gostituzione politica, 2nd ed. (1894). — 
J. Novicou, Les luttes entre socUUs humai 7 ies 
(1893) ; Les gaspillages des socUUs 7nodernes 
(1894) ; Conscience et VolonU Sociales (1897) ; 
Reme iTfvtemationale de Sodologie (1893, etc.). — 
D. G. Ritchie, Darwinism and Politics (1889) ; 
Rimsta Italiana di Sociologia^ 1897. — E. de 
Roberty, La Sodologie (1881). — A. Rondelet, 
PMlosophie des Sciences Sociales; Le Psychisme 
Social (1894). — M. Sales y Ferre, Tratado de 
Sociologia (1894). — ^A. Schaffle, Bau und Lehen 
des sozialen Kbrpers (1875). — P. Siciliani, Social- 
ismOi Darwmismo e Sociologia moderna (1879).— 
G. Sinimel, Ueber soziale Dijferenzierung (1890) ; 
Die ProUeme der GeschichtspMlosophie (1892). — 
A. W. Small and G. E. Vincent, Introduction to 
the Study of Society (1894). — H. Spencer, Princi- 
ples of Sociology (1874-96).— G. Tarde, La Logi- 
que sociale (1895) ; V Opposition unimrselle (1897) ; 
Transactions of the National Associaiioii for the 
promotio7i of Social Science (founded by Lord 
Brougham, 12th October 1857, as ‘‘a point of 
union for social reformers,” and for promoting 
legal, sanitary, educational, and economic reforms 
by means of annual public meetings : dissolved 
15th April 1886).— A. Vaccaro, Xa Lotta per 
Vesisteiiza (1886). — I. Vanni, Program'ma critico 
di Sociologia (1888).— L. F. Ward, Dy 7 iamic 
Sociology (1897). — R. Worms, Organisme et 
Societi (1896).} J, D. r. 

Social Science (Sociology) A hybrid 
word first employed by Auguste Comte to 
denote the vast department of knowledge 
which was earlier in this century termed the 
science of society or Social Science, and is 
dealt with in the dictionary under the latter 
name. Mr. Herbert Spencer in the preface to 

vol. i. of the Principles of Sociology^ defends 
the word in spite of its origin on gi*ounds 
which have been generally accepted as sufficient 
Purists have suggested the word ^‘politics,” the 
title of Aristotle’s gi'eat work on social 
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science as conceived by the Greek mind of the 
fourth century b.c. ; but this word has long 
since acquired in European languages a much 
narrower signification, and is therefore in- 
admissible. 

Strictly speaking sociology, in the sense in 
which it is generally used, would seem to 
require the qualifying epithet ‘ 'human, ” for 
the class of phenomena under consideration, 
which Mr. Spencer, and others who have 
followed him, term " super- organic,” are seen 
to some extent among communities of various 
kinds of birds and other animals, and of bees 
and ants. Such qualification is, however, 
needless in most cases. 

The science of society is still in an extremely 
imperfect condition, and probably will remain 
so for a considerable time. It is only during 
the present century that exact quantitative 
observation of social facts has received system- 
atic attention, and even now the difficulties 
in the way of obtaining such facts are very 
gi’eat. Much more has been obtained regarding 
some classes of phenomena than others. Many 
facts of an economic character, and wdiat are 
called vital statistics, are collected with con- 
siderable regularity and accuracy, but regarding 
vast fields of investigation the information is 
scanty. Nevertheless several eminent philo- 
.sophers have expressed a confident hope that 
eventually a science of sociology will be con- 
stituted, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the 
concluding volumes of his Synthetic Hiilosophy^ 
has sketched in a masterly manner the lines on 
which, so far as can be seen at present, it must 
be constituted. In the Frmd 2 )les of Sociology, 
pt. i. ch. ii., and ih. pt. ii. chs. i. and xii., 
will be found a summary of the views of Mr. 
Spencer on the subject ; but the whole volume, 
and those Avhich precede and folloiv it, should 
be read in order to acquhe a clear conception 
cf the position he takes up. Mr. Spencer 
conceives of society as an organic whole con- 
stantly tending to differentiation of parts and 
functions, between which, however, a great 
degree of interdependence subsists. This com- 
plexity and interdependence of parts tends to 
increase with the growth of the social body. 
Many writers have conceived of a science of 
society, from Plato and Aiistotle to Comte, 
Spencer, and Schaffle. The latter philosopher’s 
voluminous work, Bau %7id Lehen des sozialen 
Korpei's, is well worth the attention of the 
inquirer. His philosophical standpoint differs 
in some important particulars from that of 
Spencer, as well as of Comte. 

It is hardly necessary to say that history, 
anthropology, ethnology, and economics, are 
the basis of sociology, and that the statistical 
method is one of the most valuable aids in 
sociological inquiries. For many branches of 
■sociology it is the only method available, and 
this fact has led some thinkers to claim for 


statistics the position of an independent science 
(Maurice Block, Sir R. W. Ra-wson, Gabaglio), 
but this claim is not conceded by the majority 
of authorities. The claim of economics to the 
position of a distinct sub-science appears to be 
more tenable, but would not now be admitted 
as readily as a quarter of a century ago. 

[Herbert Spencer, Synthetic Philosophy , yiasswi, 
but more particularly the volumes relating ex- 
pressly to sociology. — Comte, Philosophic Positive. 
— Schafile, Bmo und Lelen des sozialen Korpers, 
Tubingen. — F. H. Giddings, Sociology. 'I w. H. 

SOCIALISM. 

Definitions and Character of Socialism, p, 431 ; Socialism 
merges into Social Democracy, p. 431; Reaction against 
Laissez-Faire, and Individualism established hy 
French Revolution, 1794, p. 432 ; Infinence of St. 
Simon, p. 432 ; A. Comte, p. 432 ; Fourier, p. 432 ; 
Socialism in connection with French Revolution of 
1S4S, p. 432 ; Spread from France to other countries of 
Europe, p. 432 ; Scientific Socialism and K. Marx, p. 
432 ; German Social Democracy and Lassalle, p. 433 ; 
Statistics of Socialistic Vote in difi'erent countries, 
p. 433 ; Socialism in Germany, p. 432 ; Socialism in 
Austria, p. 433 ; Socialism in Switzerland, p. 434.; 
Socialism in France, p. 434; Socialism in Belgium, 
p. 434 ; Socialism in the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies, p. 435 ; Socialism in the United States, p. 
435 ; Political Influence of Socialists, p. 435 ; Inter- 
nationalism and Anarchy, p, 435 ; Socialism, State, 
p. 436 ; Socialists of the Chair, p. 437. 

Socialism and Social Democeacy. The 
term socialism, as opposed to Individualism, 
was coined by Pierre Leroux in 1838. It was 
then adopted by L. Reybaud in his J&Hdes sut 
les Bdfomatcurs on Socialistes modemes (1840) ; 
in its widest signification it is a protest against 
the doctrine of Laissez-Faiee, and a general 
attack on capitalistic enterprise. Socialism 
requires that the process of production and 
distribution should be regulated, not by com- 
petition, with self-interest for its moving 
principle, but by society as a whole, for the 
good of society. The term Collectivism more 
accurately connotes its aims and methods. This 
implies that the individuals who make up 
society should, in their collective capacity, pos- 
sess all the instruments of production, and thus 
prevent the evils arising from the present in- 
dustrial system. It implies the subordination 
of the indi^ddual to the community, and puts 
public utility above private interest. Under 
the new socialistic regime, it is assumed that 
all will receive their due, according to the 
measure of their capacity and willingness to 
perform the social duties assigned to each by 
public authority. 

Anarchism, the exact opposite of socialism, 
would do away with state authority and destroy 
the present social system. There are several 
varieties of socialism : State Socialism (see 
Socialism, State), regulation by government. 
Yoluntary Co-operatign (see article Christian 
Socialism) is the application of the iwinciple 
of association, instead of egotistical confiict of 
interest. But whatever its varieties, the essen- 
tial character of socialism is some economic 
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tlieory wliicli stall prove a corrective of the 
existing order of tMiigs, and prevent the 
recniTence of those social inequalities and 
inequitable arrangements which have produced 
social dissatisfaction and the problems now 
calling for solution. It proposes to remove 
the existing conflicts between capital and 
labour and the dependence of the worker on 
his employer. Thus socialism merges into 
social democracy, which seeks to solve the 
problem how to reconcile the increase of political 
power among the masses with the Increase of 
wealth among the classes, and to equalise not 
only political rights, hut also economic posses- 
sions, to enable all to share the results of human 
effort in more equal proportions. The earlier 
history of socialism is described in Utopias. 
Here we may refer to the schemes of the fathers 
of the movement, St. Simon, Fotjeieu, and I 
Owen, wdiich contain the first protests against l 
the theory of laissez-faire^ or the practical work- ; 
ing of the individualism established by the 
French revolution of 1794, which, as A. Held 
points out in his Sozialisinus, Sozialdemolcmtie 
'imcl Sozialpolitih (1878), Avas itself a reaction 
against the state socialism of the aneien regime 
— against those effects of unlimited competition 
which were established by the political and 
aggravated by the industrial revolution in 
France and elsew’here, Avith the introduction of 
steam and machinery. The early socialists 
raised their protest, and in their works we see 
reflected the contemporary reaction of romanti- 
cism as opposed to the rationalism of the revolu- 
tion. The socialism of St. Simon A?as eminently 
religious — ^he calls it le noicveaio Christianisme — 
and it was mainly ethical ; he desired to apply 
the principle of Christian brotherhood to in- 
dustry, and that of association under the 
authority of a ^Miierarchy of capacities,” in 
fact a ‘‘centralised industrialism under royal 
patronage,” and all this Avith a vieAv' to prevent 
the “exploitation de riiomme par I’liomme.” 
St. Simon, and his friend and disciple A. Comte, 
first introduced tlie idea of social evolution, 
Avith the g^o^AHl of the altruistic sentiment, 
into economic literature. Fodeier's leading 
principle, that if men Avere permitted to folloAA’ 
their own bent they Avould select that kind 
of wmrk for AYhich each is best fitted, and 
do it cheerfully and aygH, as opposed to the 
prevailing economic doctrine that all labour is 
repugnant to human nature, Avas the basis of 
his elaborate theory of the association of labour. 
Fourier suggested the gi’ouping of the Avorkers 
into “phalanges,” according to their predilec- 
tions and passions, in his Nouveau monde indus- 
triel. Oaven also desired a new organisation 
of labour on a moral basis, and emphasised the 
importance of education, as, in the “new moral 
world,” co-operation is to replace competition. 
Labour tickets, representing the value of so, 
much Avork done, are to be the medium of ex-; 


change in the place of money. Each of these 
proposals, it Avfill he seen, militates against some 
of the evils of society AAdiieh arise out of the 
free play of economic forces, and searches for 
some neAv method for reuniting the scattered 
units of the industrial ATorld, so tliat all tli(3 
Aveak as well as the strong nia}^ he protected 
and encouraged in the industrial AAAarlare. Their 
final object Avas V association pacifigue univer- 
selle (see Les pricurseurs du socialisme moderne, 
by B. Malon in La Eevue Socialiste, tome xi., 
Ho. 61). The next stage of socialism Avas 
reached in 1848, in connection Avith the reAmlii- 
tion of that year in France. An attempt was 
made to organise labour by the state. As the 
first revolution claimed the “rights of man,” 
the revolution of 1848 (see Ateliers Hation- 
Aux), through Louis Blano, demanded the 
“rights of labour.” The opening of national 
AYorkshops, and the foundation of co- opera twe 
association supported by government, form the 
beginnings of state socialism. In his book on 
the organisation of labour, L. Blanc shoAVs that 
the state, as the greatest capitalist, can alone 
compete satisfactorily Avith the power of capital ; 
let it, then, become the chief competitor 
as an employer of labour, and by degrees the 
uneven conflict between capital and labour 
Avill disappear. Thus the state becomes the 
“sovereign of industry,” hut only for a time. 
By degrees the direction may be left to those 
concerned — the producers themselves — by act- 
ing committees elected out of their own class. 
From France, social democratic ideas found 
their way, through the instrumentality of 
secret societies, to other parts of Europe — 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany. 

Germany. — In this country it led, under the- 
influence of Marx and Engels, to the formation 
of the Kommunistenhund, from Arhich emanated 
the celebrated “Communistic Manifesto, ” Avhich 
contains the leading ideas of “scientific social- 
ism” in embryo, and constitutes the “literary 
arsenal of the social democratic party.” It 
concludes with the words, “ Working men of all 
countiies, unite,” and points to a neAV departure 
of socialism, AAdiich ceases to be noAv a political, 
and becomes a purely economic movement in 
theory, though still using the state for party 
purposes. (See an article on “Socialism” (his- 
torical), in Ho. 2 of Subjects of the Day ; also on 
fm'ther development of German socialism up to 
1884, Fortnightly Meview^ for December of that 
jmar, pp. 80-34, by M. Eaufmann.) 

Scientific socialism is a deduction from the 
doctrine of value “ that iaboui* is the only 
measure of value, ” as held by the old economists, 
after A. Smith. Lassalle, folloAving the same 
track, adopts Ricardo’s theory of the “iron law” 
of wages. From the doctrine of Surplus Value, 
the “ mother idea” of K. Marx’s negative 
criticism is deduced the doctrine that the capi- 
talist is enriched by appropriating the surplus 
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value of commodities created by the workmen 
over and above that which is necessary to keep 
them alive. Thus ^‘the productive power of 
labour in society becomes the productive power 
ill the interest of the capitalist” (see Scheel 
ill Handluch cler 2 ^oUtischeii OeJconomie, 3rded., 
p. 124 seq. ; also Held, on the principles and 
tendencies of contemporary socialism, loc. cit., 
pp. 14-16). These ideas are ably and succinctly 
summarised under the following five heads by 
B. MALOiSr. They are : (1) class antagonism ; 

(2) the technical organisation of production 
with modifications wdiieh determine the organisa- 
tion and transformation of economy and politics ; 

(3) the capitalistic modes of production are 
distinguished from those wdiich preceded them 
by (ft) the separation of the producer from the 
iiistrimients of production ; (5) the intensifica- 
tion of work under conditions rendered more 
severe through those who direct and those who 
are engaged in the work being not brought into 
personal relations wdtli each other ; (c) reduc- 
tion of W’ages, together wdth the employment 
of women and children, owing to the use of 
machinery and uncertainty of employment ; (cl) 
incessant increase of capital at the expense of 
underpaid labour, which becomes in turn the 
cause of further exploitation ; (e) ‘‘the absorp- 
tion ” of small into large capital enterprise ; 
and the rise of an industrial governing force, 
gradually diminishing in numbers and increas- 
ing in wealth and power ; (4) from this results 
an acute antagonism betw'eeii capitalists and 
producers whose massing in factories favours 
combined efibrt; the victory of the latter is 
to be attained by “la conqu^te des pouvoirs 
publics,” i.e. by securing parliamentary majori- 
ties. (5) The victorious proletariat can only 
fulfil its historical mission either by gradual 
or by revolutionary means, according to cir- 
cumstances (Meinie Socialiste^ tome xi., Ho. 
62, pp. 137-138). As to methods of action 
socialists differ to some extent. There have 
been always the moderate and the more ad- 
vanced sections, inclining towards reformatory 
or revolutionary methods respectively, the 
former willing to take their share in politics 
and party organisation ; the latter despising 
and discarding such expedients in order to 
obtain concessions piecemeal from reluctant 
legislatures, and determined to work for the 
entire bouleversement of the present social 
order. Thus Lassalle, the original organiser 
of German social democracy (1862-64), de- 
manded universal suffrage and state subven- 
tion of productive associations. Rodbeetijs- 
Jagetzow proposed a gi’adual modification of 
the laws of property and such governmental 
interference for the protection of labour (e.g. 
fixing a normal day of labour and regulation of 
the rate of wages) as would gradually bring 
about a complete transformation of social con- 
ditions. E. Maex, the founder of the Intee- 
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NATIONAL, though opposed to ineffectual revolts 
against society, regarded the social revolution as 
inevitable, and identified it wdth evolution and 
its natural results. A union, by w^ay of com- 
promise, -was efiected betw'een these two wings of 
social democracy at the Gotha congi’ess (1874), 
expressed in the programme of the party (see the 
text in appendix to Zacher’s Die rotJie Inter- 
nationale, p. 173 ; and the Statutes of the Inter - 
'national Labour Association, ib., p. I7l). This 
programme has since been superseded by that 
adopted at the Erlurt congress (1891), which 
omits the preamble that labour is the source 
of all w'ealth and culture, and the reference to 
the “iron la^vv of wmges,” so as to bring the 
programme into greater conformity wdth con- 
temporary economic science. It also drops the 
Lassallean demand for productive associations, 
and emphasises the importance of class struggles. 
The confident tone of the early triumph of 
social democracy is its special characteristic 
(see full text of the progi’amma in the Froto- 
koU iiher du Verhctnclhmgen des Farteitags, 
now’ printed in every subsequent yearly report 
under that title, and cp. li. Herkner, Die Ar- 
beiteyfrage (1894), pp, 126-128, 173 seq. ; also 
the Handle orterluch cler StacttsiirissenscJiaften, 
Band v. p. 725, for the latest developments of 
German socialism). The following statistics 
show the growth of the party. In 1874 the 
socialist vote in the German empire amounted 
to 351,670 ; in 1884 to 549,990 ; in 1893 it 
had reached 1,800,000. The contributions 
from members in 1883 amounted to 95,000 
marks (£4750); in 1893 to 258,326 marks 
(£12,916). As to the socialist press there ex- 
isted in 1893, 75 political party organs in addi- 
tion to 58 trades-union papers — wdiich in Ger- 
many are mainly under socialist influence — the 
number of subscxdbers to the central organ 
VoTwdrts was 42,500, and its annual profit 
40,655*10 marks (£2033). Its predecessor of 
the same name, confiscated in 1878, had only 
12,000 subscribers, wdiilst the wdiole of the 
party organs in that most flourishing year of 
social democracy did not exceed 44. The 
social democratic deputies in the German 
parliament numbered 56 in 1898, compared 
wdth 46 in 1894, and 24 in 1884. These 
figures explain the confident tone ado^itecl of 
late by the party leaders and programmes. 

Austrian Socialism, originally imported from 
Germany by Oberwdnder and A. Becker, both 
followers of Lassalle, has also considerahlj^- 
advanced wdth industrial progress, greater free- 
dom of association, and liberty of speech and 
meeting. The official programme of the party, 
adopted at the Hainfeld congress (1888-89), 
was framed on German models. Dr. Y. Adler, 
son of a Jewish millionaire, is at the head of 
the party. Here, as in Germany, a minority 
of young zealots threaten from time to time to* 
divide the party, hut as yet without serious 
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effect on its organisation and strength. Here, 
too, the growth of trades unionism under 
socialist leaders is highly important in estimat- 
ing the strength of the movement, though in 
"both countries the practical and conservative 
tendencies of trades unionists provoke the fear 
and j ealousy of the social ist protectors. Austrian 
socialism is also remarkable for the success of 
the yearly celebrations on 1st May, decreed at 
the Paris international congress in 1889. At 
the congress held March 1894, a resolution ' 
demanding universal suffrage, and recommending 
a general strike in the event of its refusal, was 
passed by 66 against 42 votes. The official 
organ of the party, the Arhdterzeitung^ has 
150,000 subscribers ; in all, there are 14 party 
prints apart from trades-union papers, mth a 
collective imxDression of 78,400, -which may give 
a clue to the numerical strength of the party. 
The annual receipts for the purpose of agitation, 
etc., according to recent reports, amounted 
in Austria to il. 10,000 (£833), in Hungary to 
fl. 60,000 (£5000). Considering the hampering 
effect of still existing press laws and official 
opposition, overt and concealed, to party pro- 
pagandism, these numbers indicate some vigour 
in the movement The number of delegates 
from the different lands composing the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, at the Vienna congress, 
which increased from 67 in 1889 to 133 in 
1893, speaks for itself ; 74 attended the Hun- 
garian congress at Buda-Pest. Here the land 
question and land nationalisation form the chief 
subject of discussion, industrial enterprise being 
still in its infancy. 

Switzerland. — In Switzerland, which has 
been, though at different times, the centre and 
rallying- point of socialism, especially when per- 
secuted elsewhere, the prevailing x)olitical in- 
stitutions and conditions of local industry have 
thus far impeded the progress of socialism. 

France. — In Prance, the original home of 
socialism, the revolutionary tendencies of the 
people, their impatience of party discipline and 
control, arising from the indmdualistic bent 
in the national character, have been the cause 
of division and splitting up into factions which 
seriously weakens the movement. Moreover, 
the presence of a property-loving rui’al prole- 
tariat and the existence of a considerable body 
of petty tradesmen in the towns, prove an 
impediineiit to socialistic progress. The first 
attempt to re-organise the party after the 
suppression of the comniune in 1871 was made 
in 1876, when Jules GuesdeandG. Deville, both 
Marxists, framed a collectivist manifesto. But 
the definite programme of the party wras adopted 
at the Havre congress, 1880, following that of 
Gotha. At the 8t. Etienne congress, 1882, , a 
split occurred between the Marxists and the 
Possihilists, who owe this nickname to Guesde. 
Ir expresses^ their opportunism, i,e, willingness 
to accept any possible social reforms by way 


of instalment. Their name is Fediratioii 
francaise des travailleurs sodalistes rewlution-’ 
naircs^ Broiisse and the late B, Malon being tho 
original leaders, whilst the former call them- 
selves Parti ouvrier. These contain the abler 
minds, the othei's the larger folloving. A 
further division into ‘‘ Broiissistes ” (from 
Brousse) and “ Allemaiiistes ” took place in 
1890 at the Ohlitelheranlt congress. But these 
differences spring from personal jealousies rather 
than from differences of principle. All aim at 
“ Texpropriation de la bourgeoisie capitaliste” 
and “la socialisation des moyens de production” 
(on the state of socialism in France np to 1887 
, see an article by M. Kaufmann in the National 
Eeview for November 1887). Measured by 
electoral successes in France, the does 

not appear to great advantage. In 1889 the 
Possihilists received 53,316 votes in Paris, theii' 
stronghold; in 1898 the socialist vote through- 
out France was 600,000. The anarchists do 
not enter into the political arena. The other 
socialists, including Blanquists and independ- 
ents, uniting for this purpose as V Union rdwlu- 
tionnaire sodaliste, secured 123,003 votes in 20 
departments. Estimated by number of party 
organs, and specially by the high-class tone 
and literary excellence of the monthly La 
Feme Sodaliste^ founded by Malon (d. 13th 
September 1893), French socialism would 
appear to be much more widely diffused than 
the votes obtained indicate, and many of its 
supporters are to he found among the cultured 
and well-to-do. There are indeed secret sym- 
pathisers, “ crypto - socialists ” as M. Leroi- 
Beaulieu calls them, from whom the move- 
ment receives material support, apart from the 
moral support of the “'groups des dejuites 
repubHcains socialistes” in parliament It is 
also strongly represented in the municipal 
council of Paris, which has been called “le 
grand conseil de collect! visme,” one-fifteenth 
of the councillors being socialists. The increase 
of trades unions, more or less under socialist 
influences — there were 402, 125 members in 1893 
against 288,770 in 1892 (see Revue Sodaliste, 
March 1894, i). 359), — and the concentration of 
socialistic forces of late, corresponding to the 
republican concentration, indicate a movement 
towards more united action. 

Belgian Socialism. — In Belgium with its 
highly -developed industry and opportunities 
for combination, and the support given to 
socialism and its press by co-operative associa- 
tions under its control, considerable advances 
have been made, especially since the fusion of 
the two main sections, the Flemish and Walloon, 
under Anseele, Velders, and Bertram, in 1879. 
It is calculated that no less than 50,000 to 
60,000 x>ersons entertain socialist theories, whilst 
no country can boast of so many philosophical 
socialists, such as Oollins, the late Hr. Paepe. 
Agathon de Potter, Defuisseaux, and Professor 
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Denis of the Brussels university. The political 
influence of the socialists has also considerahly 
increased since the late extension of the suffrage 
voters. The socialist vote in 1896 amounted 
to 461,000. Passing over Plolland, the Scan- 
dinavian and the two Latin peninsulas, where 
by reason of retarded industrial development 
socialism has not as yet attained to anything 
like formidable strength, -vve may now turn 
to Great and Greater Britain and the United 
States. 

The. United Kingdom and the Colonies. — The 
number of actual and active adherents in 
England is comparatively small, but the in- 
direct influence of socialistic propaganda on 
the new trades unionism, is considerable. The 
ne^v Independent Labour Party, together with 
the “Social Democratic Federation,” the 
“Socialist League,” and the Fabian Society 
are comparatively few in number. But their 
publications, meetings, and efforts have familiar- 
ised the minds of many with the doctrines of K. 
Marx and his school. In the colonies, owing 
to the pow-erful organisation of trades unions, 
and the pressure which the labour party can 
bring to bear on the legislature and govern- 
ment, state socialism has made considerable 
progress, whilst the philanthropic movement 
and the growing tendency of the ruling class 
to protect the weak, and to promote the welfare 
of those less favoured by fortune, through 
private and public action, has done much at 
home and in the British dependencies to break 
the force of class antagonism and to lessen the 
chances of socialistic agitation (see S. "Webb’s 
Socialism in England). 

The United States. — In America, where the 
gulf between wealth and poverty is greater 
than in Europe, and the industiial warfare at 
times much fiercer in conseq[uence, the theories 
of socialism are beginning to take root. In 
1878, there were about 10,000 professed 
socialists in the United States. They appear 
to have risen to 30,000 or 40,000 since, 
though out of 78 sections 14 only are 
English-speaking. America is the home of 
European malcontents, and it is those who 
have introduced internationalism (first organised 
by Sorge in 1867) and anarchy. Both are 
busily at work, at times conjointly, at other 
times separately, in spreading their views 
among the labour associations, such - as the 
knights of labour and the federation of 
organised trades unions. These they join for 
the purpose of becoming the “sappers and 
miners of the coming revolution.” Some 
headway has been made among native 
Americans, who, however, whilst accepting 
socialistic criticisms on the existing order of 
things, are by no means willing as yet to 
entertain proposals for the establishment of a 
collective commonwealth. It has to be noted, 
however, that H. George’s book on Frogress 


and Poverty and Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward have had a marvellously large sale in 
the United States. It is significant that the 
populist vote in 1892 amounted to one million, 
whilst Bryanism commanded six millions in 
1896. The Conti’oller of Hew York State, in his 
official report, regarded this as so great a danger 
to society that he recommended an “inheri- 
tance tax ” to stay the concentration of wealth 
in a few hands, to which fact he ascribed it. 

Thus, both in the old and new world, 
socialism has made considerable progress of 
late years ; whilst the unanimicy of vie^v en- 
tertained, minor varieties notwithstanding, 
the methods adopted by socialists all over the 
civilised world, and the readiness to act in 
concert and to merge differences in a common 
assault on society, renders the movement as a 
wdiole more formidable than similar but more 
isolated movements in the past. AVith the 
growth of democratic representation and the in- 
creased intelligence of the labouring population 
in making use of their political power, the 
“ revolutionary vote ” is fast becoming a gi’eat 
factor in politics. Militant socialism, more- 
over, as a revolutionary force, may be said in 
membership to be equal to, or approaching 
in numbers the effective force of the military 
establishments in modern Europe — the socialist 
vote in Europe and America is about five millions. 
As the latter are recruited from the body of 
the people and to it return after serving their 
time, well trained for action in the field, and 
since attempts are constantly made to ■ dis- 
seminate socialist views among soldiers, the 
safety of society, as far as it depends on 
material force, is by no means on the footmg 
it used to be, though it has to be remembered 
that “the battalions of labour ” are not armed. 
And this is rendered still more serious by the 
fact that the efforts of social democracy are 
now chiefly directed to systematic agitation 
among the agrarian proletariat, having for 
theii’ object the capture of this strongest force 
of resistance to its pretensions. This being 
so, a critical study of the movement as a whole 
is all the more important, so as to discover 
its real danger, and, if possible, to provide the 
proper remedy. 

Here we are only concerned with it as an 
economic theory, and in its influence on the 
development of economic doctrine. As has 
been said already, it is founded on the theory 
of sui'plus value as established by K. Marx, 
which itself -rests on the fallacy that underpaid 
manual labour is the sole cause of accumulation 
of capital, which in its turn is used for the 
further enslavement of labour ; that, in the 
words of the Erfurt programme, the means 
of production thus become the monopoly of 
the few, and that private property is used 
for the expropriation of the masses ; that for 
this reason capitalistic industiy must ba 
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replaced by a socialistic direction of the 
process of production and distribution to in- 
sure social harmony in the place of com];)etitive 
warfare, and concord in the place of class con- 
flicts. It is enough to point out here in answer 
to this the importance of capitalist enterprise 
and of the direction of labour by men of high 
mental ability. These points are overlooked 
by socialism, as is also the danger of commit- 
ting to public functionaries the entire control 
of the economic process, there being no guarantee 
whatever that the administration of the ^ ‘ Co- 
operative Commonwealth,” if called into exist- 
ence by and dependent on the will of “the 
people,” would prove more efficacious and 
reliable than that of “government by class,” 
as now carried on. On the contrary, the 
stimulus of individual rivalry, self-interest, and 
ambition being removed, social efficiency could 
only be secured either through a highly 
centralised organisation of labour by the 
authority of the collectivist state, which 
would sacrifice liberty, or by means of a moral 
regeneration throughout the whole community, 
which would cause altruistic duty to become 
the ruling principle of economic action. But 
such a moral change cannot be expected from 
the proposed alterations in the economic 
mechanism. While socialism has supplied 
economic science with a closer view of the 
darker aspects of modern industrial life, the 
deductions, however erroneous, of K. Marx 
and others, have given a clearer conception of 
the consequences to which an abstract view of 
the science may lead, unless the utmost care 
is taken in formulating the conclusions arrived 
at. Meanwhile the speculations of socialists and 
of utopian dreamers have been useful in remind- 
ing society of its own shortcomings by building 
up a high social ideal (see CoNJUXCTun). 

[L. Stein, Ber Sozialismus und Qomrmcnisnms 
des heuUgmi FranhreicliSi 1848, and an import- 
ant art. by the same witer in voL vii. of the 
Gegemmrt, pp. 517 seq, — Gf. Adler, Die Ge- 
scMchte def ersten SozialpolUischen Arheiterbe- 
wegung in BeutscMand, 1885, also, by the same 
Writer, the articles on “Sozialismus” and “Sozial- 
deniokratie” in the IlandmoTUrhuch der Stmfsiois- 
senschafien, edited by Prof. Lexis, where see also 
the most important works referred to at the close. 
Btihring, Kritische Geschichte der Fationalbko- 
7 iomie nnd des Sozialismus^ 1879. — Ely, B. T., The 
Labour Moreiment in Am&riea^ 1886. — Hyndman, 
The historical Basis of Socialism in England, 
1883. — Fabian .Essai/s, 1889. — P. A. Lange, Die 
Arheiteifrage, 1875. — B. MAon, ffistoire du 
Socialismei 18B2-S4:, and his Socialisme Integral, 
1891. — Eiidolph Meyer, Der Emanzipations- 
hampf des rierien Standes, 1874-75, and .2nd ed. 

' of the 1st vol. IS 82, which, however, is not much 
more than a reprint of it. — P. Mehring, Die 
Deutsche Sozialdemokratie, 3rd ed., 1879. — 
Merriieix, La France Socialiste, 5th ed. 1886.-— 
J. J. Ro.s.sbach, Geschichte der GesellschafL vii. 


Theil, 1875. — W. L. Sargant, Social Innovators ami 
their Schemes, 185S. — A. Sudre, Mistoire dn Com- 
munisme, 5th ed. 1856. — Scliaflle (A. L. Fr.), 
Die Quinte-ssenz des Sozialismiis (1875), Die 
Aussichtslosigheit der Sozicddemohratie (1885) ; 
and 2 vols. of his Bani, und Lehen des sozialen 
Kbrpers, 1878, containing a revised edition of 
Kapitalismus und Sozialismus by the same (1870) ; 
of which an authorised presentment by M. Kauf- 
mann, under the title Socialism, its jVature, its 
Dangers, and its Remedies, appeared in 1874. — 
Hans V. Scheel, Unsere Sozialpolitischen Parteien, 
1878. — J. J. Thonissen, Le Socialisme cUpuis 
VantiquiU jusq^icl la constitution frangaise du 
14 Janvier 185B, Louvain, 1852. — Werner Som- 
bart, Sozialismus und soziale Bewegung im 19 
Jahrhundert, 1896. See also throughout the in- 
valuable Bibliograpliie des Sozialismus und Corn- 
munismus by J. Stammhammer, 1893, and the 
three volumes of the Jalirbuch fur Soziahcissen- 
scJiaft und Sozialpolitih, edited by Dr. L. Richter, 
1879-81. Only original writers are given above, 
not popularisers, with E. de Laveleye at their head, 
who more or less quote them ; an exception, how- 
ever, may be made in favour of TAbbe Winterer, 
whose compilations under the name Le Socialisme 
contemporain 1878, 1882, 1885, and 1890, may 
serve as helps in following the movement. The 
original works of the principal socialist -vvi’iters, like 
K. Marx, etc., all are given under their names supra. 
The Ilanclbuch des Sozialismus by C. Stegeman and 
C. Hugo (1897) may also be consulted.] M. K. 

SOCIALISM, CHRISTIAN. SeeCHiusTiAN 
Socialism. 

SOCIALISM, STATE, both in name and in 
fact, originated and has always found its chief 
home in Germany, Other nations have 
adopted the name, and their legislation has 
been modified, often very profoundly, by the 
ideas expressed by the name, but hardly 
outside Germany has there arisen any professed 
school of state socialists, and in no other 
country has the theory of state socialism been 
so energetically and consistently carried out. 

As the name itself seems to imply, state 
socialism is essentially of the nature of a 
compromise. It may he described as an 
attempt to engraft certain socialistic concep- 
tions on to the existing trunk of the historical 
state, and by doing so, to secure all that is 
good in socialism without the loss of anything 
that is healthful and strong in the existing 
order of society. While retaining the two 
fundamental laws of the existing historic 
state — the right of private property and the 
institution of the family— it would yet leaven 
the existing state with a new spirit of social- 
ism ; not subverting the state, but using it as 
an instrument for carrying out in certain 
particulars the socialistio ideal. The object 
which it keeps steadily in view is to aid the 
weak in their struggle against the strong, and 
by doing so to restore that equality of oppor- 
, tunlty in which it sees at once the surest 
- guarantee for tlie permanence of society and 
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the best iiieans of removing the acknowledged 
evils wliicli at present exist. Tims while 
socialism proper treats all the citizens of the 
state as incapables, inadequate to look after 
their own interests, and undertakes for them a 
task A\diich it considers them incompetent to 
discharge for themselves, state socialism would 
protect, not all, but some only of the existing 
citizens, those, nam,ely, whom their failure to 
obtain a satisfactory maintenance shows to 
stand in need of the assistance which the state 
is able to give. The theory sounds excellent 
and excites great enthusiasm, and there are 
cases, as all must admit, when the aid of the 
state may be legitiihately invoked to redress 
evils %vhich are obvious and pressing ; but it 
may be doubted whetlier in practice it is a wise 
course for the state to interfere to save peojde 
from the foreseen consequences of their own 
acts ; and the attempts which have been made 
to redress evils by the direct intervention 
of the state have already been productive of 
other evils scarcely less formidable than those 
which state socialism has been invoked to 
cure. 

The theory and practice of state socialism 
have been, both of them, as already stated, 
most highly developed in Germany. The so- 
called Socialists of the Chair (g.f.) Kathed&r- 
sozialisten, have not only formulated a con- 
siderable body of doctrine, but have also pro- 
foundly affected the legislation of Germany 
during the last five-and-twenty years. It is 
necessaiy only in this connection to cite the 
names of Gustav Schmoller, Adolph Wagner, 
Lujo Brentano, and above all of Eoesler, whose 
wTitings furnish the most adequate text books 
of the theory. In practice the famous protec- 
tive legislation of Prince Bismarck and his still 
more famous measures for compulsory insurance 
(see Insurance, State), and the establishment 
of old age pensions, furnish the most noteworthy 
examples of the application of the theory to 
actual legislation. The same tendency which 
was at work most actively in Germany did not 
fail to manifest itself also in other Em’opean 
countries. Amongst ourselves, while the term 
state socialism has never become fully natural- 
ised, the ideas denoted by it have been by no 
means without influence. ISiot only was the 
factory legislation of Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
Disraeli a considerable practical step in the 
direction indicated, but J. S. Mill, in Principles 
of Political Economy j pleaded, though rather 
hesitatingly, for a larger measure of govern- 
ment interference than most of his predecessors 
would have been willing to sanction. Most 
of his successors, notably Professor Gliffe 
Leslie and Professor Ingram, have been ivilling 
to advance much farther along the same path. 
Hor has their teaching been without influence 
on much of our recent legislation~~Mr. Glad- 
stone’s two Irish Land Acts are an advanced 


embodiment of the theory, and a large amount 
of recent legislation, including '‘the Workmen’s 
Compensation for Injuries Act,” etc., hear the 
same stamp. 

In another direction the proposals which 
have been made, and to some extent carried 
out, to “municipalize” many iindertakings, 
particularly those which are to some extent of 
the nature of monopolies, e.g. the supply of 
gas and other forms of lighting and of water to 
towns, are an additional proof of the practical 
hold which the ideas denoted by the term 
“state socialism” have gained amongst us. 
So far as the experiments have gone at present, 
the evidence furnished by them has been of 
an extremely mixed character. That such 
undertakings can be carried on, and even 
profitably carried on, by the state or muni- 
cipality has been amply demonstrated. On the 
other hand, there are evils which experience 
both at home and abroad warns us will have 
to be carefully guarded against. They are 
such as these — the tendency to throw an undue 
share of the cost of such undertakings on a 
particular class ; to create a bod}^ of specially- 
favoured workmen Vvith peculiar privileges and 
special advantages ; to make things pleasant 
all round to those in the service of the com- 
munity, to the obvious detriment of the 
interests of the tax-payers or rate-payers gener- 
ally. The proposal lately made to subsidise the 
opera or theatre out of public funds furnishes 
another instance of the spread of the ideas in 
question, and of the difficulty of setting limits 
to the principle when once admitted. 

In Austria the most noteworthy adherent of 
the theory of state socialism is to be found in 
Schaffle, originally |)rofessor at Tubingen, 
subsequently Austrian minister of commerce. 
His work Bau und Leben des sozialm Kbrpers 
attacks the theories of orthodox political 
economy on grounds which are biological as 
well as economic. 

[Besides the works already referred to, the 
subject may be studied in Mill, Prmci^les, 
bk. v. ch. 11 ; J. B. Cairnes, Logical Method 
of Political Economy i 1875 ; and in the e.xcel- 
lent work of Maurice Block, Les Progres de la 
Science Economique depute Adam Smith, Paris, 
1890. — Ingram, History of Political Economy, 
ch. vi., Black, Edinburgh, 1888. — A. Wagner’s 
Lehr und Handbuch der qoolitischen Oekonomie^ 
Leipzig, 1892. 

See also Held ; German School.] w. a. si*. 

SOCIALISTS OF THE OH AIK, i.e. the 
professorial chair, (Katheder-sozialisten), was 
the nickname given by the liberal journalist, 
H. B. Oj>penheim, in 1872, to a number of the 
younger German professors of political economy, 
and quoted by one of the most influential of 
them, Professor Gustav Schmoller, of Strasburg, 
in Ms opening speech at the Eisenach congress 
of economists held in the same year. The 
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group of teacliers thus characterised agi’eed in 
believing that there were grave social questions 
to which it was their duty to call attention, 
and that these could not he solved, as the 
Makchesteu School, then dominant in the 
German press, and organised in the Volkswirth- 
scliaftliche Kongress, believed, by a mere resort 
to laissez-faire. On the other hand they i 
differed from the social democrats in that they 
disbelieved in the possibility or desirability of 
violent revolutionary changes ; and they re- 
jected as inaccurate the ‘‘scientific” formulse 
both of Lassalie and Marx, — the “iron law” 
and the doctrine of “ surplus value. ” Among 
themselves, oj)inions rang'ed all the way from a 
disposition to think well of trades unions to 
an eagerness for state intervention in industry 
ill all directions. But most of them were 
moderate in their expectations and cautious in 
their proposals. From Hegel and the philo- 
sophers on the one side, and from the bureau- 
cratic traditions of the Prussian monarchy on the 
other, they had learned a high doctrine of the 
state ; but they were guided in their applica- 
tion of it by their firm hold on the principle of 
relativity which had been inculcated by Koscher 
and the creators of the historical school. The 
whole group may be described as the historical 
school become militant, — under the stress of 
new industrial conditions, the stimulus of the 
social democratic movement, and wuth the 
confidence engendered by the establishment of 
the German empire. They did much to pro- 
mote factory legislation, and to prepare the 
-way for the system of compulsory insurance 
which may he regarded as the most notable 
outcome of their activity (see Socialism, State). 
The term “ socialists of the chaii',” after playing 
a considerable i^art in the controversies of a 
decade, chiefly in the mouths of their critics, 
seemed to have passed out of current use. 
Marked divergences had made themselves 
apparent among those who once bore that 
name, — as in practical politics between Pro- 
fessors Brentano and Schmoller, and with regard 
to scientific method, between Professors 
Schmoller and Wagner ; while the Liberal 
and Fortschritt parties had begun to manifest 
a greater interest in social reform. Thus the 
apparent unity and distinctness of the group 
of 1872 — then chiefly the unity of protest- 
had largely disappeared ; though most German 
economists were still dominated by the leading 
principles of the Eisenach congress. But . in 
1896-97 in the attack in the German Reichstag, 
led by the Freiherr von Stumin,*upon Professors 
Schmoller and Wagner, and most of the other, 
teachers of politica-l economy in the country, 
the use of the term “ Katheder - sozialisten ” 
was once more resorted to as indicating the 
dangerous character of their teaching, and many 
explanations were again given of its origin and 
significance. 


[The best general accounts of the movement are 
given in the chapters under that head in Emile de 
Laveleye, Le Bocialisme Oontemporain (2nd ed. 
1883), and John Rae, Contemporary Socialism,, 
(2nd ed. 1891). 

The most characteristic writings of the period 
are perhaps Adolf Wagner, Rede W)er die soziale 
Frage (1871) ; Gustav Schmoller, (Jeher einige 
Qrund/ragen des Rechts und der Volksivirtlischaft 
(1875), in reply to the attack of the historian Von 
Treitschke in a pamphlet, Der Sozialismus und 
seine Conner ; and Lujo Brentano, Das Arheiter- 
'oerhaltniss gemdss dem heutigen Recht (1877). 
See also German School ; A. Held. 

Among the fugitive writings concerning the more 
recent discussions, may be singled out the article 
by Professor Hasbach in Die Zukunft for 14th 
August 1897.] w. j. A. 

SOCIETAS is a contract of Roman law 
whereby two or more persons undertake the 
mutual performance of certain acts in order to 
effect a common purpose. It is a contract of a 
less limited kind than the corresponding Eng- 
lish contract of partnership. 

Socictas omnium honorum is an entire union 
of property by agreement of two or more persons. 
Societas may be restricted to a particular under- 
taking, as making a journey in common. The 
acquisition of gain or profit, though it is 
generally the object of this conti’act, is not 
necessarily so. 

Societas leonina is an agreement that a socius 
or partner is to he subject to loss, hut not to 
share in the profit of the common undertaking ; 
such a contract is void. 

Unless it is agi'eed to the contrary, the shares 
of the socii are equal. In the administration 
of the common property, each socius is only 
hound to be as careful as he is in the manage- 
ment of his own individual projierty, not to 
take the care of a careful pater familias. 
(See Partnership, History of). e. a. w. 

SOCIETES COMMERCIALES (Fr.). 
French law recognises three kinds of com- 
mercial associations — (1) ordinary partnerships, 
called socieMs en nom collectif the titln pi the 
firm comprising the name of one or more 
of the partners, and the liability of each being 
unlimited ; (2) socieUs anomjmes, so called 
because they are designated by the object for 
which they are formed : these are the ordinary 
limited - liability companies in shares ; (3) 
SocieUs en commandite, which share the char- 
acteristics of the two others, being composed 
of two classes of persons, the acting . partners 
ov comm-anditds, with unlimited liability, and 
the passive or cQ7nmanditavm, who are only 
liable for the amount of the capital put into 
the firm, but cannot take any part in the 
management even by proxy, without incurring 
the same liability as the acting partners, as 
specified in art. 28 (Code de Commerce), 
CommamlUaircs are distinguished from lenders 
at interest, as they are only remunerated from 
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the profits, and have a right to examine the 
hooks and accounts, be present at inventories, 
and exercise other prerogatives of a partner. 
Public companies could formerly only be 
constituted by a direct authorisation of the 
government. A first step was made towards 
liberty of association for commercial affairs by 
a law of 1863 which permitted their formation 
without authorisation, provided that their 
capital did not exceed 20,000,000 francs. 
That law was followed by one of the 24:th July 
1867, in sixty-seven articles, which forms the 
substance of the present legislation on public 
companies, wdth sorqe modifications introduced 
by a law of 1893. As in the English law, a 
minimum number of seven founders is necessary 
for the formation of a company. The statutes 
must be deposited at the tribunal of commerce, 
or, where none exists, at the mairie of the 
locality, and be published with the documents 
annexed in oue of the journals appointed for 
the insertion of legal notices. Under the larv 
of 1867 shares could not be of a less nominal 
value than 100 francs (£4) when the capital 
did not exceed 200,000 francs (£8000) ; nor 
less than 500 francs (£20) if above 200,000 
francs. The whole of the capital had to be 
subscribed and one- fourth be paid up before the 
company was constituted. By the law of 1893 
shares may be of as small a value as 25 francs 
(£l)if the capital is not above 200,000 francs, 
but in that case the whole must be paid. 
With a capital exceeding 200,000 francs shares 
must not be of a lesser nominal value than 100 
francs, but payment of one- fourth on allotment 
is sufficient. The law of 1893 modified that 
of 1867 on some other important points. 
PrevioUvsly, shares might be converted by a 
vote of a general meeting from registered shares 
to shares to bearer, and the original holders 
only remained liable for the uncalled part of 
the capital for twm years from the date of the 
meeting. By the law of 1893 shares must 
remain nominative until fully paid up. Or- 
dinary shares given in part or whole payment 
for a business converted into a company cannot 
be negotiated for two years from the date of 
the constitu^iTi of the company. That provi- 
sion was not contained in the law of 1867, and 
by an omission, probably not intended, the 
prohibition in the law of 1893 does not apply 
to founders’ shares. The statutes of a company 
fix the number of shares to be held, rarely less 
than twenty- five, to give the holder a right to 
attend and vote ill meetings of proprietors. 
Holders of a lesser number w^ere not represented, 
but a clause in the new law permits them to 
put their shares together to make up the 
required number and appoint one of themselves 
to act as their delegate. Foreign companies 
whose shares are dealt in on the French market, 
or wffiich have an agency in France, must 
appoint an approved representative, a French- 


man of substance, liable for the taxes to wdiich 
the company is subject in France. 

IQode de Commerce, arts. 18-64. — Law's of 24th 
July 1867, and 1st August 1893. — Duvergier, 
Recueil des lois et decrets. — Commentaire de la 
loi du 2^ Juillet 1867 sur les sociites par Eiviere — 
Regime fiscal des Valeurs mobilieres etrangeres en 
France, par Maurice Jobit, 1893.] T. L. 

SOCIOLOGY. See Social Science. 

SOCMEN. Manorial tenants wdio w^ere free 
in status, though their land was not held by 
charter like that of a freeholder, but waas 
secured to them by custom. They paid a fixed 
rent for the virgate, or part of a virgate, which 
they generally held, and, taking the Peter- 
borough socmen as samples, they w'ere bound to 
render farm produce, such as fowds and eggs, at 
stated seasons ; to lend their plough teams 
thrice in winter and spring ; to mow and carry 
hay ; to thresh, harrow, and do other farm w'ork 
for one day ; and to help at harvest for one 
or twm days. These services, contrasted with 
the AYeek-wouk of a villein, w'ere little more 
than nominal, and are comparable to those of the 
Badmanni (g.r.). The Peterborough socmen 
reappear under the JDescriptio MiliUim of the 
abbey, wffiere it is said that they served cum 
militibus ; but this appears to be exceptional. 
Socmen were, like liherc tenentes, frequently 
liable to merchet, heriot, and tallage. 

Their tenure was the origin of the free socage, 
common in the 13th century, and now the 
prevailing tenure of land in England ; for 
socmen held by a fixed money payment and by 
a fixed, though trivial, amount of base services 
which would ultimately disappear by commuta- 
tion. 

All socmen, as customary tenants, required 
the intervention of the steward of the manor in 
ti'ansfers or sales of their rights. 

About 23,000 socmen appear in Domesday, 
of whom one-half were in Lincolnshire and the 
remainder mainly in the other Danish counties ; 
but later records show' them all over England 
living under the soke or jurisdiction of lords, 
paying rent and taking a nominal share in the 
cultivation of their manors. Some tenants in 
capUe held of the king by free socage, but were 
scarcely socmen, wdxile a few true socmen appear 
to have held considerable estates with villeins 
upon them. A few socmen, on the other hand, 
could not leave the manors in which they w'ere 
settled, that is, could not sell their holdings. 

An inquisition of the time of Edward I., now 
in the public record office, distinguishes the 
three classes of manorial tenants above the 
villeins as freeholders per cartam ; freeholders 
who are called freesokemen ; and socmen w'ho 
are called Molmen (q.v.). 

Two other varieties of socmen are found. 
Bond socmen, who appear to have diliered 
from freesokemen only in the fact that they 
gave labour in lieu of rent ; and villein socmen 
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or privileged villeins, on lands in ancient 
demesne, who were men free in blood holding 
land ill villenage. 

[Vinogradoif, Villamage in England ; — 
Chronicon Petrdhiirgense, Camden Soc., app. p. 
159.] R. H. 

SODEInF, Friedrich Julius Heinrich 
Reichsgraf ton (1754-1831) was born at 
Anshach. He studied law at Erlangen and 
afterwards at Jena and Altdorf. He was 
employed in the department of justice in 
his native state until it, with Bayreuth, was 
given over to Prussia in 1792. Before this, 
in 1790, ill consideration of his services, he 
had been made a count of the empire. He 
was a Prussian official till 1796, when from 
a divergence between his views and those of 
the government on German politics, he retired 
to his estates, and devoted himself for the rest 
of his life chiefly to dramatic anthorship, to 
the patronage of the theatre and the creation 
or support of other public institutions, and to 
the study of political economy, which he took 
up by desire of Karl Friedrich of Baden. In 
1825-27 he represented the circle of the Upp)er 
Main in the second chamber of the Bavarian 
diet. 

So den was a very prolific, as well as versatile, 
writer ; his works fill eighty vols., dealing with 
a great variety of subjects. His principal work 
is his Xational-Oekonomie, 9 vols. 1805-24, which 
arose out of a review of Garve’s translation of the 
Wealth of Nations which he had been requested 
to undertake. He is one of those who, when the 
principles of Adam Smith had been made known 
in Germany, adopting them in the main, sought 
either to present them in a more systematic form 
or by a critical revision to fix more exactly the 
fundamental conceptions of the science. Soden 
stands essentially on the basis of Smith’s doctrine, 
which, however, he does not always represent 
correctly ; he rejects the mercantilist views, and 
condemns prohibitions and high duties on imports 
or exports, but is not an unconditional advocate 
of the free - trade principle. He depreciates 
unduly the Wealth of Nations in regard to its 
form and style, speaking of it as utterly wanting 
ill orderly arrangement, so as to be only a series 
of precious fragments,” and as marred by 
obscurity and ambiguity. He also censures Smith 
as not possessing a grasp of the whole subject, 
and as too narrowly English in his ideas. Cossa 
avenges Smith by describing Soden himself as 
“obscure, prolix, and inclined to merely verbal 
disputes.” 

[Gross ill -4%. Deutsche Biogr, — Schmidt in 
llandw, der Staatsioissenschaften, — Roscher ■ in 
GescJi. cUt N. 0 ., p. 674. — Gossa, Introd. atlo 
studio delV E. P., p. 322]. j. k. i. ' ■ 

SOETBEEE, Adolph (1814-1892). Few, 
German economists, or to be more exact, few 
German specialists, have enjoyed a greater 
reputation in foreign countries than Adolph 
Soetbeer. He wms one of the first authorities, 
on monetary questions and especially on the 


statistics of the precious metals to wliich 
subject exclusively he devoted the best years 
of his life. 

Born in Hamburg, 23rd November 1814, the 
son of a prosperous merchant of that city, lie 
studied at the universities of Berlin and 
Gottingen, taking his doctor’s (Ph.I).) degree 
at Gottingen in 1837, having given special 
attention to philosophy and history. After 
his return to his native city he began studying 
the Hamburg customs’ regulations, Hamburg 
being at that time a free Hanseatic city. It 
was the published results of this %vork that 
started Soetbeer in his career as an economist 
and brought him successively the offices of 
librarian (1840) and secretary (1848) of the 
Hamburg chamber of commerce. In these 
important positions he rendered gi'eat and 
ivell- recognised service to the cause of good 
statistics by his methods in the editorship 
of the statistical publications on Hamburg 
commerce. After the Frankfurt parliament 
in 1848, in which he took part, he was for a 
time connected with the Magdeburg chamber 
of commerce as “ Kammerkonsulant ” and later 
again in Hamburg. In 1872 he returned to 
Gottingen, wdiere he lived quietly as honorary 
professor of the urjiversity, restricting his work 
and lectures to his special studies on monetary 
topics. 

Undoubtedly Prof. Soetbeer was well versed 
in general economic literature, as may he inferred 
from the fact that he made a very satisfactory 
translation of John Stuart Mill’s Political 
Economy with critical notes ; but since 1846, 
when he published his Denkschrift iiher Earn- 
b'lvrgs Milnzverhdltnisse (published in Hamburg 
1846, hut reprinted in numbers 13, 14, and 15 of 
the weekly supplements to the stock exchange 
list, Hamburg, 1850), he showed a decided 
and ever increasing interest for monetary 
studies, and it is in this line that lie rendered 
the gi'eatest service to the economic literature 
of his time. 

He was always a gold monometallist. Where 
he hved and worked he saw most plainly the 
evils caused by the current silver coins, which 
lacked uniformity, throughout the various 
German states before their unification, and 
he knew well Germany’s loss in the com- 
mercial world, due to her unfavourable position 
in foreign exchanges. He believed that Ger- 
many could compete with England in foreign 
commerce if she had as stable and sure a 
monetary system, and because England’s coin- 
age was on a gold basis Germany’s must he 
also. To accomplish this was Soetbeer’s dream 
long before the German coinage acts of 1871-73 
became a possibility. Almost alone in the 
early battles, he fought for gold coinage when 
he had nearly all the powerful commercial and 
political forces against him, and he well 
deserved the name that was later given him, 
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^'father of the German gold coinage.” The 
success of Ms project once assured, after so 
many long and hard battles to obtain it, and 
later to maintain it, it is not to be expected 
that he would agree to any proposal to destroy 
the work he had done, even if changed conditions 
made its expediency doubtful. He therefore was 
among the first to call in question the results 
of the researches of the celebrated Yieniia 
geologist, Eduard Suess, whose Zuhunft cles 
Golcles in 1877, with its gloomy predictions for 
the future of the production of gold, sjjread 
general alarm in economic circles. Yet Soet- 
beer knew better than many of his less liberal 
followers the evil effects of the continued fall in 
the value of silver. He gave every plan for 
attaining to a qualiiied restitution of its former 
purchasing power careful consideration, always, 
however, with the determination that no change 
should receive his approval •which would disturb 
the single gold standard as a monetary basis. 
Shortly before his death he made suggestions 
to various conferences proposing plans by 
which silver should be given as large a place 
in the world’s coinage as would be, according 
to his opinion, consistent with the mainten- 
ance of tile single gold basis. He and Prof. 
Suess discussed, on the most friendly terms, 
all possible proposals to prevent the continued 
fall ill the gold price of silver, though Soetbeer 
would never have agreed to Suess’s suggestion 
of a single silver standard, nor did he have 
any faith in the soundness or possibility of the 
bimetallic solution. 

Soetbeer’s literary activity was really astonish- 
ing. His independent and noteworthy publica- 
tions number over one hundred. Besides these 
he published much in neivspapers and periodicals. 
A fairly complete list of his works is to be found 
with some biographical references in Schmidt’s 
article on Soetbeer in Conrad’s Handworterhuch 
der Staatswissenschaften (bd. 5, p. 692, Jena, 
1898). The most important are as follows : 

1, Materialien zur Erl&uterung und Beurteilung 
der vnrtscliafilichen Edelmetallverhdltnisse und der 
WdliTungsfrage^ Berlin, 1885. Second and en- 
larged edition, Berlin, 1886. The second edition 
is translated into English and published in the 
appendix to the final report of the gold and silver 
commission, London, 1888, price 2s. 6d, Another 
English translation, made by Prof. Taussig of 
Harvard University, is to be found in the United 
States consular reports, special report, entitled 
Bimetallism in Europe, ‘Washington, Bee. 1887. 
There is a French translation by Ringeisen, 
Nancy, 1889. 2. “ Edelmetallgewiunung und 

Verwendung in den Jaiiren 1881-90.” Con- 
rad’s Jahrhucher, folio 3, band 1, Jena, 1891. 
3. Edelmetallproduldion mid Wertverhiiltniss 
zivischen Gold und Silber seit der E^itdeckung 
Amerikas his zur Gegemmrt, Gotha, 1879, 4. 

Beitrdge zur Qeschichte des Geld- und Munz- 
wesensinEmtscliland, 1-8 Eb%Qhmit{EoTschungen 
zur deutschen Geschichte, 1 und 2 bd.) Gottingen, 
1861 and 1862, 4 Absch. same collection, vols. 


3 and 4, Gottingen, 1864. 5. Benhschrifthetrefend 
die Einfuhrung der GoldtviiJvning in Beutschland 
mit hesonderer Rucksicht auf die Hamburger 
Banhvaluta, Hamburg, 1856. 6. Andeutung in 

Bezug auf die rermehrte GoldproduMion und 
ihren Einfiuss, Hamburg, 1852. 7. Zur I rage 

der deutschen Munzeinheit, mit hesonderer Rilcksicht 
auf die ahweichenden Wiilvrungen in Hamburg 
und Bremen. Printed as manuscript for the 
Heidelberg Handelstag, 1861. 8. “Bericht liber 

die bevorstehende Mhiizreform ; gegen die vorge- 
schlagene Boppelwahrung. Ber Uebergang zur 
Goldwahrung ” (Anfsatze in Bremer IlandeUhlatt, 
No. 899, 924-927), Bremen, 1869. See also a 
paj^er with similar title in proceedings of the 
twelfth congress of German economists held at 
Liibeck in 1871. Proceedings published, Berlin 
1872. 9. “ Bie Wirkmig der Silberentwertlmng,” 
Conrad’s Jahrhucher, 1884, Jena. 10. Deutsche 
Munzverfassimg . Mit Erlduterungen rersehen 
von Soetbeer. This important collection of G erman 
monetary laws with Soetbeer’s interesting notes 
and explanations, and an introduction of thirty- 
four pages, bears no date nor mark of place of 
publication (Erlangen, 1874-76) 11. Litteratur- 

nachiceis Uher Geld- und Munzwesen, Berlin, 1892. 
The most complete bibliography of monetary 
literature extant but less complete on the side of 
the English literature than on that of the German. 

[See articles on Index Numbers ; Prices, 
History of, 1850-1896 ; Silver, Biscoveeies 
OP ; Soetbeer’s Table op Prices Tabular 
Standard.] s. m‘g. l. 

SOETBEER’S TABLE OF PRICES. In the 
seventh part of Dr. Adolph Soetbeee’s remark- 
able ■work entitled Materials toicard the Eluci- 
dation of the Economic Conditions affecting the 
Precious Metals and the Question of Standards,'^ 
he has devoted a quarter of his book to a dis- 
cussion of variations in general prices and in the 
purchasing p^o-wer of gold. The work was 
prepared at the request of the Society for 
Preserving the Economic Interests of Trade and 
Manufactures, and is an impartial collection of 
statistical data rather than an argument for any 
particular view of the money question. Br. 
Soetbeer’s previous publications on the precious 
metals, dealing more particiilaily with the dis- 
puted statistics of the production of gold and 
silver, were characterised by such painstaking 
methods that his price statistics were accepted 
at once as authoritative guides in all subsequent 
discussions. 

1 Materialien zur Erlauterung und Beurteilung der 
urirtschafilichen Edelmetallverhdlinisse- und der Wiihrungs- 
frage. Herausgeg. vom Vorstande des Vereins zur 
Walirung der wirtsclial'tlichen Interessen v. Hxiudel uud 
Gewerbe. Berlin, 1885, 4iao. “Zweite vervollstandigte 
Ausgabe, ” Berlin, ISSO. Grapldsche Dar&tellmgen in Besug 
auf die Silberfrage. Ausgearbeitet von H. Soetbeer, 
Berlin, 1SS6. An English translation of the second 
edition, together with the charts prepared by the son of 
Br. Adolph Soetbeer, was made by Prof. P. W. Taussig, 
and published in the United States Consular Beport, 
No. 87, for December 1887. Another trari.slatiou into 
English has been published in the appendix to the final 
report of the royal eoniinission appointed to inquire 
into 'the recent changes in the relative \’-aliies of the 
precious metals, London, 1888, This translation does 
not include the charts. 
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Tlie method by wbicli the quotations were ; 
obtained gave these tables additional value. I 
From 1847 to 1888 a statement giving the i 
weight and quality of all goods brought into 
Hamburg by waggon, rail, or water, including 
sea and river traffic, was sent to the Hamburg 
bureau of commercial statistics. Opposite 
each entry was jdaced by the officials of 
the bureau the value of the article calculated 
from the market rate for that day as quoted on 
the commercial exchange. For articles for 
which no quotation was given on the day of 
entry the probable price was estimated in the 
absence of other data from the jjurchase price 
plus the cost of importation. Where more 
than one quotation was given for the same 
quality the average was taken. This method 
eliminated the usual objection to prices based 
on import values as given by the importer, as 
is customary at United States ports of entry, 
because in such eases the importer is often 
interested in making false returns. Over three 
hundred articles were quoted in the Hamburg 
tables for the several years, and the average 
price of each was given, based on the average 
for the year of the value per unit of measure- 
ment of all the importations, inland and foreign, 
calculated for the most part from the actual 
quotations of sales on the bourse on the day of 
each importation. Hamburg was, moreover, 
during this period an important market for all 
raw materials. It was also a free port without 
duties or differential taxes. 

Dr. Soetbeer selected one hundred rexjresentative 
articles from the Hamburg statistics, choosing 
those whose prices could be best folloared for the 
whole period 1847 to 1885-88. A percentage state- 
ment of the changes in five and ten year periods 
of the average prices of the hundred articles for 
the years 1851-1880, compared with the average 
price of the same articles fur the four years 1847- 
50 was published by Soetbeer at first in Conrad’s 
Jahrhucher filr Nationaldkoncmie und Statisiih 
in 1881, new series, vol. iii. In the Mai&nalim 
these figures were changed slightly in order to 
meet certain criticisms and to 
make them generally available 
as a test of the movement in 
the purchasing power of the 
standard of value. Some 
articles 'of small importance 
: were thrown ont ; other 
articles of great importance, 
but whose price data were not 
accessible from this source, 
for the whole period were 
added and their wholesale prices taken from the 
yearh’' accounts of large institutions at Hamburg. 
This was the case with meat, butter, eggs, and 
milk. Fourteen articles of British export and 
manufacture v/hose quotations were derived from 
British trade statistics were added, making in all 
114 articles. In the first edition of the Jihfe- 
rialien^ the average prices were given only for 
five and ten year periods : in the second ^ 


edition, however, the average price of each article 
for each year (1851-1885 inclusive) is quoted. 
The articles are grouped as follows : — 

I. Prodiicts of xigriculture. — Wheat, wlieat- 
flonr, rye, rye-flour, oats, barle 3 ^ Dealt, buckwheat, 
peas, beans, potatoes, hops, clover-seed, rape-seed, 
rape-seed oil, linseed oil, oil-cake, raw sugar, re- 
fined sugar, spirits from grain or potatoes. Total 20. 

II. Animal and Fish Products. — Beef, veal, 
mutton, pork, milk, butter, cheese, tallow, lard, 
hides, calf-skins, leather, horse-hair, bristles, 
feathers, bone, ox-honis, mucilage, eggs, herring, 
cured-fish, fish oil. Total 22. 

III. Southern Products. — Raisins, currants, 
almonds, prunes, olive oil, French wine (exclusive 
of champagne), champagne. Total 7. 

IV. Trojpical Products. — (Exclusive of cotton). 
Coffee, cocoa, tea, pepper, pimento, cassia, rice, 
sago, arrack, rum, tobacco, indigo, cochineal, log- 
wood, red- wood, mahogany, cane, palm oil, ivory. 
Total 19. 

V. Minerals and. Metals. — Coal, pig-iron, bar- 
iron, steel, lead, zinc, tin, copper, quicksilver, 
sulphur (raw), saltpetre (raw, Chile), salt, lime, 
cement. Total 14. 

VI. Textile Materials. — Cotton, wool, flax, 
hemp, silk, cordage, rags. Total 7. 

VII. Miscellaneous Articles. — Guano, india- 
rubber, gutta-percha, rosin, potash (prussiate and 
chromate of), pitch, potash (carbonate of), soda, 
tallow candles, tar, wax. Total 11. 

VIII. Cotton Manufactures. — (British manu- 
factured articles of export). Cotton yarn, piece 
goods (plain), piece goods (printed), stockings and 
socks, thread for sewing, glass (common bottles), 
linen yarn, linen (plain), linen sail cloth and sails, 
woollen and worsted yarn, clothes, etc., flannels, 
etc., worsted stuffs, carpets, etc. Total 14. 

In addition to tlie price quotations (in marks) 
for each article for each year, Br. Soetbeer gave 
an index number (see Index Numbers) for the 
average yearly price of each article, and also for 
each group of articles. We reproduce here the 
group index numbers for five-^mar periods from 
1851-1885, which show the percentage of varia- 
tion for each group compared with the average 
prices for the group during the four year period 
1847-50, which is taken as 100. 


In the last column of the above table will be 
found the index number for all eight groups 
combined, covering 114 articles. Dr. Soetbeer 
has alwav’s laid much stress on the necessity of 
having a large number of articles in order to 
secure a safe method lor measuring changes In 
the monetary standard. He regarded the twenty- 
two articles of the “Economist” as too limited a 
list. Many wwiters, on the other hand, object to a 
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large mirnber of articles on the ground that it 
involves the assigning of too great imiiortance to 
articles of -which only small quantities, if any at 
all, enter into average consumption. 

Dr. Soetbeer’s figures can be continued from 
the same sources down to 1888, but in that year 
Hamburg joined the German customs union, and 
entry was made henceforth only of articles coming 
into Hamburg by sea. Therefore the figures for 
years since 1888 are not strictly comparable with 
those in the Soetbeer tables. Dr. Heinz, director 
of the Hamburg chamber of commerce, has 
estimated the corrections necessary to be made 
in order to use this material up to the year 1891 ; 
(see H. S. Senate Report on Wholesale Prices^ 
1893, vol. 1. p. 258 ff.) ; but such estimates are 
necessarily unsatisfactory. Dr. Heinz has also 
revised the data for the years 1851-1888, so as to 
give the prices of about ISO articles based on 
the sea importations. This constitutes, however, 
a new series of prices for those years, because 
several of the articles included in the Soetbeer 
tables are not given in Dr. Heinz’s list. His list 
is continued down to 1895 in the last report of 
Hamburg’s Handel und Schiffart (1895), and 
will doubtless be given in subsequent reports 
(Dr. Heinz’s tables are also given in Exhibit A, 
vol. i. of XJ. S. Senate Report, 1893). 

In an article entitled “ Veranderimg im Niveau 
der allgemeinen Waarenpreise in den Jahren 
1881-1889 ” (Conrad’s Jahrbucher, neue folge, bd. 
21, 1890), Dr. Soetbeer spoke less confidently of 
index numbers, and maintained that the number 
of articles is always too small. As the basis of 
this discussion he took the latest statistics of the 
German empire, giving the export and import 
value of goods for the "whole German customs 
union since 1881 (published by Kaiserliches 
Statistisches Amt). The values are not those 
given in the invoices, nor those estimated at the 
time of entry as at Hamburg, but are calculated 
by a commission of experts in the leading lines of 
trade which is called together periodically to 
make reports to the bureau. Values were 
assigned to 933 articles by 39 experts {Sachnes'- 
standiger) (see Band LX. der Statistik der 
deutschen Reiches). Soetbeer took the total 
value of the imports and exports for the year 
1881, and deducted all duties paid on imports 
and bounties on exports, and compared the 
result with the total value of imports and exports 
similarly calculated for 1882 by placing the 1881 
pwices for the 1882 quantities. He found that 
the value of imports fell off 6 "5 million marks or 
about 2 per cent, and that exports increased 23'2 
million marks or about 7 per cent. 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports and 
Exports. 

1881 

lUO-0 

lOO'O 

100-0 

1882 

99-8 

100*7 

100 3 

1883 

98-2 

98*5 

98-4 

138-i 

9S-3 ' 

92*8 

93*1 

1SS5 

85*8 ^ 

, 'SS-S ■ 1 

S5-S 

1886 

S5:-4 , 

ss*s 

84*6 

1SS7 

■■■', ^ 85-5 


84*5 

18S8 

85*4 

84*7 

S5-0 

18S9 

83*6 

87*2 

87*9 


Combining exports and imports, there was a net 
increase of 0*3 per cent, which amount, according 
to Soetbeer, is a fair measure of the change in 
the purchasing power of the standard of value- 
Adhering to the same method for the several years 
up to 1889, he got the results given above. Dr- 
Soetbeer in all his statistical work was extremely 
painstaking and eminently fair. Many studen-ts 
in all conntries looked to him for reliable data 
concerning the production and consumption of the 
precious metals and the course of general prices, 
and still regret that no one has continued his 
■work along the same lines, in the same compre 
hensive and thorough manner. s. M‘c. L. 

The place of Soetbeer’s tables in England is 
practically taken by those of the Economist and 
of Mr. Sauerbeck, who by communicating his cal- 
culations to the public press every month, has 
done a great service to statistical enquiry. 

SOFT MONEY. A term occasionally given 
to notes (paper money), whether issued by 
government or otherwise, especially applied to 
the ‘ ^ green- hack ” circulation of the United 
States. This was “first issued in 1862, in 
the amount of $150,000,000 (£30,000,000), 
as a nuasicre of resource, the recognised alter- 
native being the selling of government bonds 
below par in gold” (Prof. F. A. Walker, 
Money, 1878, p. 369). One issue followed 
another with great rapidi’fcy owdng to the 
pressure of the civil 'war. In July 1864 the 
green-back currency was worth but 35 cents 
to the dollar, “but at least it maintained 
its currency as the general medium of ex- 
change unimpaired from the moment when 
it 'ums first issued, whether wisely or mis- 
takenly, under the stress of war down to 
the moment when it was made equal in value 
to gold by the patience of the American 
people, and the courage and constancy of the 
present secretary of the treasury ” ( J ohn Sher- 
man, 1878). 

[Prof. F. A. Walker, Money, Trade, and In- 
dustry, 1880, p. 201.] 

SOKE. In the custumary of the manor and 
soke of Rothley {Archceologia, xlvii. 128), a 
soke is defined as secta ad homagium in curia 
. . . secundum consuetudines regni ; and it is 
seen that free socmen, whose holdings were 
scattered all over the county, owed suit to 
the manorial court of Eothley. The same is 
apparent from the lists of suitors at the courts 
of the abbey of Pwamsey given in full in the 
cartulary (i. 41-43). A soke was thus a juris- 
diction over free tenants without as well as 
within a manor. It was derived in many cases 
from a royal grant, as for instance that of 
the soka FramicJieivyl mentioned in the Rot. 
Hundred., ii. 180 ; but in others it a gro-wth 
of which the origin cannot be traced (see 
Sokemanemot). R- h. 

SOKEMANEMOT. A manorial court at- 
tended by free sokemen mentioned in the Roinli 
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ffiondredoTwn, ii. 143. Possibly like tlie occur- 
reace of curia militicm and curia villanorwn, 
it is a sign of a division of the two classes of 
tenants in the halimot into the so-called court 
baron and the customary court ; but the matter 
is beset with difficulties. 

[F. W. Maitland, Select Pleas in Manorial 
Courts y p. XX. — Vinogradoff, Villainage in Eng- 
land^ p. 365.] R. H. 

SOL, The standard of value in Peru. 

A silver coin weighing 25 grammes of silver 900 
fine, the equivalent of the peso or dollar of Chile, 
and also of the five franc piece. F. E. a. 

SOLDO. A copper coin of Yenice and 
Milan. Prior to the formation of the modern 
kingdom of Italy, the currency system of 
Yenetian Lombardy was as follows ; 

5 centesirni . . 1 soldo austriaca 

20 soldi or 100 centesirni 1 Iha austriaca 
Besides the copper soldi, the following gold 
and silver coins Avere at that time current : — 
Gold— 

Sovrano (or 40 lire piece) 

Half-sovrano (or 20 lire piece) 

Silver — 

Scudo (or 6 lire piece) 

Half scudo (or 3 lire piece) 

Lira austriaca 

Half lira (or 50 centesirni piece) 

Quarter lira (or 25 centesirni piece) 

E. E. A. 

SOLIDARITY. The w’ ord solidarity expresses 
the relations of mutual dependence existing 
between the individual members of one and the 
same whole. Thus, in biology we speak of 
the solidarity between the organs of the same 
body, — between the functions of the brain, for 
instance, and those of the heart. Thus also in 
jurisprudence there is said to be solidarity 
between persons responsible for the same debt. 
Solidarity may exist not only in the order of 
co-existence, but in the order of succession ; 
thus, in history there is solidarity between the 
present and the past generation. 

This theory of solidarity has for some years 
held an important jdace in sociology, economics, 
and pliilosoplij^ — it lias even become the motto 
of a new school which has gathered its adherents, 
by a rare cohicidence, both among Christian 
socialists and positivist and evolutionist socialists 
(see bibliograph}’^). Auguste Comte exemplified 
the subject as “the connection of each to all 
others under many different aspects, so as to 
render the feeling of social solidarity extending 
to all time and in all places instinctively familiar” 
{Discours suT Vesg)rit positif). But long before 
him St. Paul, addressing not only the church 
but the whole human race, had uttered the 
noble sentence, “ We all are members of one 
body”— a speech in itself the noblest illustra- 
tion of the solidarity of the race of man. 

The discovery by science of order, under 
^’'ery different aspects, has given examples how. 
lar these declarations are founded on fact, for 


instance, in political economy in the question of 
the division of labour. It is obvious, also, that 
the larger part of the great recent iiiveiitioiis — 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, and, above all, 
of modern journalism, tend to increase continu- 
ally “these relations of mutual dependence” 
which exist between men, and make them 
\dbrate throughout the universe in the com- 
munity of the same emotions, causing economic 
and political crises to be as contagious as 
epidemics. 

The “school of solidarity” believes that this 
gro\ving interdependence of individuals and 
peoples is a harmonic law, and that the solution 
of the social question must be sought in the 
continual development of this solidarity, especi- 
ally in co-operation in all its forms, since co- 
operation, with its motto “Each for all, and 
all for each,” is only the practical application 
of solidarity. Some objections, however, may 
be made to this doctrine. At first it seems that 
solidarity appears as a simple devoid of all 
moral value and often even opposed to our 
ideas of justice. For instance, nothing can 
appear more unjust than that solidarity which 
makes the innocent suffer for the guilty, and 
; visits the sins of the fathers on the children, 
or that -which hinds the destiny of the bee to 
that of the drone, of the industrious to that of 
the parasite ; and almost justifies the severe 
remark, “the only solidarity discoverable in 
the world is that of mutual e.xploitatioii. ” The 
reply to this is that, even as a simple fact, 
solidarity testifies to the unity of the human 
species, its common origin and its common 
destiny, and compels our attention to all that 
happens to our fellow-creatures, whether fortu- 
nate or not, since all that concerns them concerns 
us. Thus, the certainty of contagious disease 
obliges the rich to interest themselves in the 
question of dwellings for the poor, to construct 
■workmen’s houses, to impose laws with regard 
to unhealthy dwellings, etc. Again, the feeling 
of the solidarity of nations, from the point of 
view of theh economic interests, is the principal 
check on war. 

But solidarity will gain a high moral value 
when it is understood, accepted, and deshed by 
men, when it becomes the basis of duty, and 
when men, instead of resigning themselves to it 
as to a fatality, endeavour to realise freely that 
“ Moral good will then be the desire to be and 
to behave as members of a common humanity. 
Moral evil will then be the desire to isolate 
ourselves and to keep separate from the body 
of which we all are members” (G. SegeiItax, 
Civilisation et Croijancc). How this is exactly 
the course of evolution ; history shows us 
solidarity becoming free and voluntary, 
gradually separating itself &om • the ' ‘ drift of 
circumstance . ” In primitive society solidarity 
reigns, — a solidarity imposed by the accidents 
of nature or of birth. For example, all the 
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members of tlie Eoman Gens, or of tlie clan, 
were responsible for all offences committed or 
all debts contracted by one of them, and the 
inheritance of this was obligatory on the heir 
(see art. ISTECEssAnii Heeedes). The neces- 
sity of contending with the hTile floods compels 
all the inhabitants of Egypt to solidarity in 
labour and cultivation. The struggle against 
natural forces obliges weak individuals to 
combine — ''^hTature commands either solidarity 
or death” (Metchnikoff, Les G'rands Fleuves 
Sistoriques). But little by little, and in 
proportion as men become more powerful, the 
individuals incline to separate from the primi- 
tive collectivism : — in fact, as regards offences, 
each one now answers only for himself. Men 
would proceed rapidly to absolute individual- 
ism if the feeling of human solidarity did not 
fortunately stop this dispersion by bringing 
them back by means of the thousand forms 
of association and insurance under a bond of 
a voluntary solidarity similar in a degree to 
primitive solidarity, but as superior to it as 
liberty is superior to fatalism. 

At this point this theory closely approaches 
that of Herbert Spencer, which consists in the 
progressive substitution of an industrial system 
resting on free contract for a military system 
depending on coercion, in other words, the 
substitution of spontaneous co-operation for 
obligatory co-operation. This school, however, 
differs from that of Herbert Spencer in the sense 
that it does not reject all state interference, but, 
on the contrary, regards the state as the highest 
form of social solidarity. It is true it has the 
defect of being coercive, but it can and ought 
to serve to develop in the people the feeling of 
solidarity, which remedies the defect and prepares 
the means for its realisation — for instance, the 
system of obligatory assurance in Germany. 
Also, it is almost needless to add that the 
school of solidarity, in opposition to the 
individualism of Spencer, or of the Manchester 
school, does not favour competition, but 
raises the device, ‘‘union for existence,” 
against the phrase, “struggle for existence”; 
and “each for all against “everyone for 
himself.” 

[x4uguste Comte, Oours de Philosophie positive, 
passim, especially vol. iv. (1839). — Leroux, Be 
VHumanite (bk. iv. “De la Solidarity.”) — Littre, 
August Comte — Eenaud, La Solidariti (4cole de 
Fourier). — Fouiliye, La Science Socials Contem- 
poraine, 1880. — Schaffle, Bau und Leben, etc. — 
Spencer, Sociology. — Wundt, Mhik, eine Idnter^ 
suchung cler Thatsachen und Qesetze des sittUchen 
Lebens, 1886. — Secretan, La Civilisation et la 
Croyance, 1887. — Metchnikoff, La Civilisation et 
les Grands Fleiives Eistoriqiies, l%%^.~M.axi(m., 
La SolidariU Morale, 1890. — Guyau, Education, 
MrediU, 1890 and — ^Gide, “L’Ecole 

nouvelle,” in Quatre Ecoles d'Economie Sociale, 
Geneva, 1890 ; “ L’Ecole de la Solidaxite” in Quatre 
Ecoles cVEconomie Sociale, 1890. — Denis, in- 


augural lecture at the university of Brussels 
on Socialisme, 1892. — Diirklieiin, Be la Division 
du Travail Social, 1893. — Pioger, La Vie et la 
Fensee, 1893. — Lecture on PhilosoqMe qiosibma 
1893. — Gide, VuUe de la SolidariU en tout U 
programme economique (pamplilet), 1890. — Re- 
colin, Solidawes, 1894 (lectures). — Bersier, Soli- 
darite (lectures). — Izoulet, La Cite Moderne, 1895. 
See also publications of Christian Social Union, 
esp. the Economic Review, arts, on C. Kingsley ; 
F. D. Maurice.] c. g. 

SOLIDUS (or nummus aureus solidus), gold 
coin struck by Constantine, c. 312 a. d., 72 to 
the lb. or 70*2 grains fine, the same weight as 
the first denarii, milliarenses, and half folles, 
superseded the “aureus” of Julius (417 lb. or 
126 gi’ains), Hero (111 grains), Caracalla (101 
grains), Diocletian (84 grains), etc. 

As the aureus was modelled on the Persian 
Daric, so modern gold coins are modelled on the 
solidus, audits divisions “semis” (|) and “trieiis” 
(-|-). Obverse, portrait of Caesar, later with saint ; 
reverse, allegorical or later religious ; exergue often 
stated weight thus Ixxii. or thus OB. 

In the east the weight was kept uniform, and 
it was the standard (c. 312-1453 a.d.) ; 1 solidus 
=in silver 12 milliarenses, or 24 silic|U£E, in copper 
(c. 312-500) 288 folles or 5760 denarii, or (c. 870* 
1453), 288 obols (^ folles). As the bezant it cir- 
culated among traders from India to Portugal. 

In the west (after c. 550) its weight was fth 
less and its value 21 siliqu® ; or under the salic 
law 40 silver deniers. Under Pepin (755 a.d.), 
and for nearly 5 centuries afterwards, gold coins 
ceased and silver sous or solidi became the 
standard. Pepin fixed the values thus ; 1 lb. 
silver ( = 5055 grains) = 22 sous (compare siliqua?.) 
= 264 deniers (compare folles); Charlemagne 
(801 A.D.) restored the Babylonian numbers, and 
enacted that 1 lb. silver =5710 grains? = 20 sous 
= 240 deniers. In England in the 9th century 
1 lb. silver ( = 5400 grains) = 20 “sciliings” {i.e. 
sous) =240 pence (the only coin); and these 
weights and methods of reckoning were retained 
until gold coinage was effectively introduced in 
the 14th century ; Henry VII. first coined the 
pound into a (gold) coin, and the shilling into a 
silver coin of that name, hut these coins were 
coined as though money pound (£) meant about 
4- lb. silver. In France the money pound, a.e 
such, was never coined ; in 1080 a.d. it = l marc 
(3777*3 grains) (4608 Paris grains) and soon 
afterwards was a mere figure of speech. “Sou” 
was also a figure of speech in the 13th century ; 
and in 1258 and 1305 A.D., 1 marc = 58 gros 
tournois, and 1 g.t. = 1 nominal sou (1258), 
but 3 nominal sous 3f deniers (1305). Yet 
Frenchmen reckoned by livres, sous, and deniers 
after the Carolingian proportions down to 1789, 
when deniers had long ceased to he coined ; 
and peasants still call the 19th century represen- 
tative of the 18th century livre 20 sous. For 
similar reasons, an Italian “ lira ” is still said to = 
20 “soldi,” Germany has repeated French 
history with considerable variations; thus e.g^ 
( 1 ) mark and ^5. are never confused, and mark = 
8 oz. ; (2) the Rhenish system, 1 gulden = 60' 
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■kreuzer=240 pfennige largely displaced the 
Oarolingian system ; (S) the English system pre- 
vailed in Cologne, where a mark = 3600 grains = 
160 pfennige ; (4) the money of account often 
conies very near to actual coins ; thus the (coin) 
gulden in the 16th century = 75, 72, or 68, but 
never 60 kreuzer ; (5) the threefold depreciation 
of the nominal schilling (or sou) occurred between 
the first half of the 14th instead of in the second 
half of the 13th century. 

[Mommsen, Geschichte des romischen MUnzwesens 
(1860), pt. viii. ; Sabatier, Description generate 
des Monnaies Byzantines (1862), p. 51 (ancient). 
Ducange, Glossctriim ad Scriptores mediae et 
injimae Latmitatis^ ed. L. Favre (1886), s.v. 
■^‘solidus” (mediaeval) ; Vuitry, Etudes surle regime 
financier de la France amnt la revolution de 1789 
(1878), p. 422 ; new series (1883), i. 181, ii. 220 ; 
A. de Barthelemy, JSfumisniatique de la France 
(1891), (French) ; C. F. Kearj^ and K. S. Poole, 

, Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum^ vol. i. 
(1887), vol. ii. (1893), see introductions, (English) ; 
Lexis in Eandworterhuch zur Stacttswissenschaften 
(1892), s.v. “Mlinzwesen” (German) ; Lexis and 
Iveary also deal with the whole topic.] J. D. e. 

SOLUTIO in Roman law is the discharge of 
an obligation by performance of that which is 
due under it. The performance may be made ! 
to the creditor either by the debtor himself or 
by any third person. E. a. w. 

SONNENFELS, Joseph Reichsfeeihere 
VON (1733-1817), was born at Nikolsburg in 
Moravia. His grandfather had been a Jevdsh 
Rabbi at Berlin ; his father, a learned Semitic 
scholar, emigrated to Austria, became a Roman 
Catholic, and was ennobled by the name of 
Soiinenfels. The young man, in consequence 
of family difficulties, entered the army as a 
private soldier ; but, "when his father’s circum- 
stances improved, he commenced the study of 
Jurisprudence at the university of Vienna in 
1754. In 1763 he was appointed to the 
newly - created professorship of police and 
cameral science in that university. He held 
several high offices under Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II., and threw himself with ardour 
into the movement of intellectual Aufld'drung 
and practical philanthropy which marked those 
reigns. In particular, he lahoured earnestly 
for the improvement of the penal system, and 
the abolition of torture in Austria %vas largely 
due to his exertions. He was made a baron 
of the empire in 1804, and appears to have 
retained the confidence and favour of the court 
to the end of his life. He died at Vienna. 

The principal \vork of Sonnenfels ■was Grmd- 
sdtze der PoUzei, Mandlung und Finanzwissen- 
schaftj 1763-67. His importance in the history 
of economics arises from the fact that this '^vork 
became the oificial text-book of political science 
in the universities and lyceums of Austria (and of 
Hungary through the Latin translation of Beke), 
and continued to be in use during several decades 
of the present century. He was not an original 
thinker, nor much interested in the scientific 


analysis of phenomena ; he was more occupied 
with practical precepts — with what, according 
to his conceptions, ought to he, than with what 
is. His doctrines represent an improved version 
of the mercantilist theory. He follows JuSTl’s 
views in the main, giving them a more systematic 
basis, and carrying them out to all theii- conse- 
quences. He was also largely influenced by the 
“ inimitable ” Foebonnais, as lie calls him. lie 
emphasises still more strongly than the earlier 
members of his school the importance of a dense 
population regarding it as one of the highest 
objects of statesmanship to bring about by various 
devices. The lengths to which he and others 
went on this subject help to explain the counter- 
exaggerations of the Maltbusians at a later period. 
It should, however, he observed that he also 
insists on the useful employment of the popula- 
tion, and casts this burden in the last resort 
on the state, which accordingly he regards as 
authorised, and indeed hound, to interfere in 
industrial life, directing the activity of the citizens 
into such lines as will he most conducive to the 
good of the whole community. 

Sonnenfels published his collected works in ten 
vols. 1783-87 ; the first vol. of the series contains 
an autobiography. 

[Muncker in Allg. Deutsche Biogr. — Schmidt 
in Eandio. der Staatswissenschaften. — Eosclier, 
Gesch, der N. 0., p. 533]. j. K. I. 

SOROHIH was one of the items in the 
ancient revenues of the petty princes of Ireland. 
It was an exaction of [the equivalent of] 
meat and drink for one soldier for one day in 
each fortnight. 0. A. h. 

SOU, the name in colloquial French of the 
brass coin of 5 centimes, almost equivalent to 
and resembling an English halfpenny. Col- 
loquially the expressions yUce de dix sous, cle 
vingt sous, de quarante sous, and de cent sous 
are also often used for half a franc, 1 Franc, 2 
franc and the Five Feanc Piece. 

In former times gold and silver sous existed, for 
instance the soUdi aurei of 70| grains coined 
under the Merovingian kings. The solidus aureus 
was divided into 40 denarii, and the solidus 
argenteus into 12 ; for further information see 
Guerard, ProUgmnenes du Polyptique d’lrmimn, 
Paris, 1844, pp. 114 et seq., according to whom 
the sou dlor was relatively worth 90 francs (say 
£3 : 12s.). Pepin ceased coining gold, and in- 
troduced the silver “solidus.” From the 12th 
century the French monetary system may be 
considered to have been based on the Livbe, the 
lineal ancestor of the present franc, being either 
the Uvre tournois (coined in Tours) or the 
parisis, the latter one-fourth more valuable, but 
always a nominal money only used for accounts, 
both of them subdivided into W sous or sols 
of 12 deniers. One sou parisis was thus equal 
to 15 deniers tournois. For several centuries 
the sous have been simply copper coins ; there 
was a general recoiuage of in 1738, and 
severe penalties were enacted during the last 
century against the introduction of foreign copper 
coins— d’Avenel, Eistoire des Prlx, voL i. p. 57, 
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note 1. Quite recently, 1st December 1896, 
a statute was again passed against the intro- 
duction and circulation of foreign sous; large 
quantities had been imported from such countries 
as Spain, Italy, Greece, the republic of Plata, 
etc., Avlien the rate of exchange secured a con- 
sidei-able margin of profit to this operation, the 
type of coinage being the same as the tyj^e 
adopted in France since 1852. The amount 
of these foreign sous in circulation at the time 
when the law was icassed was officially estimated 
at 13,000,000 of francs, say half a million 
sterling. 

[See art. Solidus]. e. ca. 

SODS DE CLOCHE. French roughly 
coined at the time of the French Eea^olution 
out of the metal derived from the bells of the 
churches destroyed or devastated at that time. 

E. ca. 

SOUTH SEA COMPANY (South Sea 
Bubble). The war of the Spanish succession 
(1701-1713) involved the expenditure of large 
sums, and a number of navy, victualling, trans- 
port, and other debentures were afloat at a 
considerable discount and without any regular 
fund for their discharge, when, in 1711, Harley 
attempted to quiet the monied men and to 
restore public credit. It was determined by 
9 Anne, c. 21, to incorporate the proj)rietors 
of those debts into a ‘ ‘ Com,pany of merchants 
of Great Britain trading to the South Seas and 
other parts of America, and for encouraging 
the Fishery.’’ IVith the exception of the 
Portuguese and Dutch possessions, the com- 
pany was granted the right of exclusive trade 
with the east side of America from the 
Orinoco to Tien’a del Fuego, and also along 
the west, to a distance of not more than 300 
leagues from the shore. Territory discovered 
within these limits ivas to be owned by the 
company under the crown, while power was 
given to the queen to dii*ect that a stock of 
20s. on every £100 of stock should be kept 
apart for the improvement of the fishery. 
To encourage the company to make settlements 
within the limits of them charter (8th September 
1711), commercial powers and privileges, apart 
from any redemption of the fund, were granted 
in perpetuity by 10 Anne, o. 30.- The stock 
soon rose, and j)reparations were made for the 
dispatch of a cargo in 1712, but the continuance 
of the war rendered this impossible. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht (1718) betw^een 
Great Britain and Spain, a grant was made to 
the queen and ‘‘to the company of her subjects 
appointed for the pm’pose, ” of the contract 
‘•el pacto de el assiento” (see Assiento 
Tbeaty), for introducing negroes into Spanish 
America at the rate of 4800 annual^ for thirty 
years, and under the conditions previously 
enjoyed by the French Guinea Coiiip)any (Koch 
and Schoell, ii. 125). Former assientists had 
been losers ; and to guard against this, the 
company to whom the queen presented the 


contract w-as to be allowed to send to Spanish 
America annually for thirty years a ship of 
500 tons ; the king of Spain, however, 
reserved to himself one qinuter of the 
profits on this ship and 5 per cent on the 
remainder. According to Macplierson {Annals 
of Commerce, iii. 33), ^Mhis sugarpluinb of 
an annual trading sliip . . . wa.s too much 
clogged ivith difficulties to prove of any 
certain advantage,” for the license for such 
ships was frequently suspended and the com- 
pany’s goods were constantly liable to seizure. 
A license for two additional ships to accompany 
the annual vessel was obtained and finally 
j)resented for the use of the company without a 
demand for a percentage. The ports open to the 
company ivere Panama, Portobello, Carthagena, 
Yera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and Havana ; inland 
sub -factories were also permitted, and their 
agents ivere to he found in Jamaica, at Cadiz, 
and Madrid. The first annual ship sailed in 
1717, its tonnage having been fixed^ by an 
explanatoiy treaty at 650 tons, Spanish 
measure. The policy of paying otf part of the 
national debt by incorporating it with the 
stock of succes.sful companies was still p>opular, 
and the capital stock and yearly fund, aug- 
mented in 1714 to £10,000,000 (1 Geo. I. § 
2, c. 21) w'as further increased in 1717 when 
the proprietors of certain short annuities, 
amounting to about £135,000 and having 
twenty-three years to run, w^ere permitted to 
subscribe the residue into stock at the rate of 
eleven years imrchase at 5 per cent (5 Geo. 1. 
c. 19). A further development took place 
when, in 1719, the directors proposed to absorb 
the national debt by imrchase or subscription. 
That portion which consisted of irredeemable, 
they desired to convert into redeemable funds : 
the various funds wmre then to be united in a 
single stock, and after seven years the interest 
on the debt w-as to he reduced from 5 per cent 
to 4 per cent. With the profits they hoped to 
start a sinking fund for the gradual extinction 
of the debt, while they ofiered the large sum of 
£7,567,000 for the debt. A bill to promote 
this scheme passed in 1720 (7 Geo. I. st. 1, 
c. 5). The support of the government, 
erroneous calculations as to the value of the 
South Sea trade, rumours of extraordinary 
profit, and the high price offered by the 
company, led the public to speculate wildly 
until the stock rose to £1000 for every £100 
subscribed. The ‘‘bubble” tlien burst, 
bringing ruin not only to holders of South Sea 
stock, but to many others wdio had taken shares 
in the impossible specnlations of the day. 
Walpole, who had ahvays opposed the scheme, 
no'W came forward, and by his great financial 
ability gradually restored public credit. The 
directors were leniently dealt with, and their 
estates handed over towards the discharge 
i of the company’s liabilities ; the payment 
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guaranteed to tlie public was remitted, and j 
upon a division of stock among the proprietors I 
a dividend of 33?5- per cent was declared | 
(Lecky, i 326). In 1723 the capital was 
divided into (a) annuity and (&) ti’ading stock, 
while in 1727 all debtors who had not repaid 
the sums borrowed in 1720 were discharged 
upon payment of 10 per cent of the loan. 
The company now turned its attention to the 
encouragement of the hshery. Twelve ships 
were built for the prosecution of the whale 
.fishery, which had been entirely abandoned by 
the English, and the government, to further 
the scheme, repealed the duty on 'whale fins. 
But the eight voyages undertaken (1725-1732) 
were singularly unsuccessful, and in 1732 they 
sold off their ships and stores. Although their 
negro traffic with Spanish America, for which 
about thirty ships were employed, was encouraged 
by a license (from the E. I. Co.) to ship negroes 
from Madagascar to Buenos Ayres, their trade 
in general was precarious and unsuccessful, 
owing to the mismanagement of agents and 
the seizure of property upon slight provocation. 
Spain, in 1733, proposed as an equivalent for 
the annual ship, a return of 2 per cent on the 
flota and galleons during the remainder of the 
company’s term (see Galeok). The question 
was discussed for several years, and though no 
steps were taken, no ship seems to have been 
dispatched after 1733 {MacpJierson, hi. 199). 
The proprietors would probably have gained 
by the equivalent, but the profits of the illicit 
trade carried on by their servants was con- 
sidered by many to be more valuable. 

The high-handed measures taken by Spain 
to check this illicit trade, especially the 
enforcement of a right of search, led to war 
in 1739, and the trade 'was consequently inter- 
rupted for some years. By the Treaty of Aix- 
la,-Ohapelle, art. 16 (1748) the assiento was 
indeed renewed for the four years during 
which it had still to run, but it was soon seen 
that the execution of the clause was not to he 
permitted. War seemed imminent, hut by 
the Treaty of Madrid (1750) England agreed, 
upon grant of compensation, to renounce the 
assiento and the annual ship (Koch and Schoell, 
ii. 438). Their trade wnth the Spanish West 
Indies being at an end, the company converted 
their ti’ading stock into annuity stock, and 
practically ceased to be a trading company (A. 
Smith, bk. v, c. 1). It was not, however, 
until 1807 that their exclusive trading rights 
were formally lost ' (47 Geo. III. sess. 1, c. 
23), ■when a guarantee fund for their indemni- 
fication was raised by the imposition of a 2 per 
cent ad valorem duty on certain 'commodities 
imported from within the limits formerly 
occupied by them until such time as the 
guarantee fund should be completed (55 Geo. 
III. c. 57). 

. [Macplierson, D., Annals of Commerce (1805). 


— Lecky, W. E. H., History of England m th 
Eighteenth Century. — Kocli, C. G. de, and Schoell 
F., Ilistoire abregee des tr antes de goaix, 1817.— 
Smith, A., W. of N, — MUiilloch, J. K., Diction 
ary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation.^] 

See Bubbles, History op ; Tavereel 
Walpole, Sir R. b. a. m. 

SOVEEEIGK. English gold coin, firsi 
struck in the reign of Henry VII. 


The following is a list of the several varietiej 
of coins of this denomination issued since tha1 
time : — 
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5, 

1601 

20/ 
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subsequently / 

1S17 

20/ 

123*27 
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From the reign of James I. to the beginning 
of that of Charles II. the principal gold coin was 
the Unite ; while from 1663 to 1816 the chief 
English gold coin was the guinea (see Guinea). 
The sovereign, therefore, did not assume its present 
important position in the currency system of 
England until the passing of the coinage act of 
1816, when this coin was adopted as the standard 
of the new gold currency, and became the “pound 
sterling” of gold in place of the former “pound 
sterling ” of silver (see Pound Sterling). 

SOVEREIGhTTY. A soim’eign state is a 
state whose government, while receiving the 
habitual obedience of the bulk of its subjects, 
does not itself render habitual obedience to 
any human superior. 

The Sovereign in an independent state is that 
person or body of persons which exercises supreme 
control, and is not legally bound to submit to the 
control of any other authority, internal or exteniah 
Sovereignty is the power of supreme control, pos- 
sessed by the sovereign one or number. It has 
been divided into internal and external sovereignty. 
The former refers to the final and absolute deter- 
mination of domestic afiairs, the latter to a similar 
authority over dealings with foreign powers. The 
distinction is useful when we discuss those 
anomalous political communities which are said 
to possess “ autonomy ” under the suzerainty of 
some external ruler, by which is meant that the 
home government controls internal matters, but 
cannot settle the relations between the community 
and other states without the consent' of . the- ^ 
siizerain power.: , .Sometimes, only certain . classes 
of foreign affairs are thus reserved ; and such 
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cases are described by saying that tlie local rulers 
are deprived of a portion of tlie powers of external 
sovereignty. Another important distinction is 
drawn between legal and political sovereignty. 
Legal sovereignty is defined l)y Professor Dicey as 
“the power of law-making unrestricted by any 
legal limit ” ; while of political sovereignty he 
says, “that body is politically sovereign or 
supreme in a state the will of which is ultimately 
obeyed by the citizens of the state” {Laio of 
the Constitution, Lect. II.). He illustrates his 
meaning by a reference to the British constitution, 
where we have in parliament a supreme legislative 
assembly, which can make or unmake any law, 
and has no legal authority above it to set it laws 
which it is bound to obey. But nevertheless 
this parliament, or rather the most important 
part of it, the House of Commons, must in the last 
resort conform to the will of the majority of the 
electorate, which has no power of itself to make 
laws, but can, at a general election, call into being 
a law-making body pledged to carry out its 
wishes. The definition of legal sovereignty just 
quoted might with advantage be enlarged so as 
to include administration as well as legislation. 
With this alteration in the statement of terms, 
the distinction we are considering is most valu- 
able ; but it does not apply to states which are 
living under autocratic rule. It would be absurd 
to speak of the Bussian people as possessed of 
political sovereignty. Moreover in countries which 
live under a federal system of government, for 
instance the United States of America, it is very 
difficult to discover where the legal sovereignty is 
placed. 

[See Austin, Jurisprudence, Lect. VI., London, 
1869 ; Maine, Early History of Institutions, 
Lect. XII., London, 1875 ; Bluntschli,. Allge- 
meine Staatslehre, hk. vii., Stuttgart, 1875 ; Dicey, 
La%€ of the Constitution, Lects. I. -IV., London, 
1886]. T.J.L. 

SPANISH SCHOOL OP POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. During the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries, Spain produced a considerable number 
of writers on economic subjects, many of whom 
are quite worthy of attention, though in that 
fragmentary and empirical age, as it has been 
aptly called by Professor Cossa, they only 
dealt with the possible remedies against the 
frightful existing evils and abuses. 

Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile 
(1474-1516) had left Spain a united kingdom, 
with prosperous trades, arts, and agiicnlture, 
and with a currency restored on a sound and 
dependable basis. Their grandson, the emperor 
Charles V. who was king of Spain from 1516 
to 1556, and after him Philip II. (1556-1598), 
strained the resources of the country by 
employing it as the instrument of their 
schemes of universal dominion. Under their 
successors, the four last kings of the Austrian 
dynasty, Spain became more and more an 
utterly exhausted and ruined kingdom ruled 
by a squandering, dishonest, and pompons 
court, encumbered with unpaid debts and pain- 
fully raising a bare hand-to-mouth subsistence 
VOL. Ill 


by the most oppressive and often absurd fiscal 
exactions. The opening of the New World 
gave, at first a wonderful impetus to the export 
of Spanish manufactures, but the enormous 
rise of prices caused by the abundance of 
American silver, which was experienced in Spain 
earlier than in the rest of Europe, and was 
intensified by the prohibition of the export of 
bullion, prevented the possibility of exchanges on 
the normal basis with the neighbouring nations. 
Simultaneously the final expulsion of the Moors 
and the legal disqualifications imposed on the 
descendants of converted Jews {Marrams and 
Cristianos ntievos), annihilated the only classes 
conversant with the successful cultivation of 
land and the working of the money-market. 
Besides the systematic debasement of the 
currency dating from the first years of the I7tli 
century, the neglect of all public works ; the 
stringent official and fiscal trammels {Flateos y 
Tonelada) imposed on intercourse with the 
colonies ; a. fitful economic policy, at one tim.e 
striving to suppress foreign imports, at other 
times anxious to secure cheapness by favouring 
them and restricting exports ; the taxation of 
corn ; the privileges of the powerful association 
of owners of 'wandering sheep flocks (see Mesta ; 
Teanshumance) preventing the extension of 
agriculture ; the stringency of taxation, as the 
Alcavala and the Millones, levied on tlie daily 
sale and consumption of the necessaries of 
life ; the terrible mismanagement of state 
Monopolies— all concurred, to turn the soil of 
Spain into wide and uninhabited wastes {despo- 
blados), where, according to the Yenetian 
ambassador Soranzo, “every thing was wanting 
and at inexpressibly high prices.” The middle 
classes almost ceased to exist as an economic 
force. Foolish pride assisted in this ; after 
1505, every Castilian burgher and almost every 
mechanic "was allowed to entail his property 
both real and personal, and became eager thus 
to raise his family to the rank of hidalguia 
(gentility), which conferred exemption from 
direct taxation, but debarred the possessor from 
all professions connected with trade and 
mannfactm'es. In short, the whole drift of 
the legislation, especially for Castile, cannot be 
better summed up than in the words about 
Sicily used by Coleridge in his Table Talk : 
“You may learn the fundamental principles of 
political economy in a very compendious way 
by taking a short tour through Sicily and 
simply reversing in your mind every law, 
custom, and ordinance.” Owing to their 
political and fiscal autonomy and privileges, as 
well as to their favourable situation on the 
sea-shore, Valencia, Catalonia and the Biscayan 
pro'vinces alone more or less succeeded in 
keeping alive something of their former pros- 
■perity.' 

This short sketch enables us to realise what 
an ample field was opened for proposals of reform. 

■ ■ , 2 0 ' 
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One class of writers may be dismissed sum- 
marily, namely tbe so -called arhitristas and 
proyectistas, or inventors and defenders of inter- 
ested or foolisli financial nostrums intended to 
fill tlie empty coffers of the royal treasury ; 
Colineiro devotes to them the last chai)ter of 
his economic history of Spain. But the more 
serious writers or politicos^ as they are called in 
Spain, deserve to he noticed ; almost all of 
them belonged to the secular or regular clergy, 
except during the 18th century, under the domi- 
nation of the reforming kings of the Bourbon 
family, when they were recruited among the 
higher ranks of the civil service. 

Although theoretically distinguishing be- 
tween the intrinsic and the extrinsic value of 
money on the lines of Aquinas,— Maeiana 
stands forward prominently as a firm upholder 
of monetary honesty ; besides Mm, father 
Marquez, preacher to King Philip III. and 
professor of theology in the university of Sala- 
manca, maintains the same principles in his 
Gohernador cristiano (1612), as well as Gonzalez 
de Ayala (Biscurso sobre la rediiccioii de la 
Mon(ka, 1626), Cellorigo {Memoriales sobre la 
poUtica necesaria d la repdblica de Espana, 
1600), Carranza (El Ajustamieiito de la 
Moneda, 1629), Davila y Lugo, Fajardo, 
and Dormer. Many of these express opinions 
akin to those of Gresham as to good money 
being driven out by bad, and also inveigh 
against the unwisdom of the nation which 
owned the silver and gold mines of Peru and 
Mexico in opposing the export of the precious 
metals. In the absence of satisfactory official 
returns, several contemporary WTiters endea- 
voured to ascertain the quantities of these 
metals imported into Spain ; among these were 
Father Mercado (Tratos de mercaderes, 1.569), 
Valle de la Cerda (Deseinpefiod el patrinonio 
de S. M., 1618 ) ; Moncada, Navaeeete ; 
Pehalosa (Libro de las cinco Excelencias del 
Es'panol, 1629) ; Perez de Rocha (Epitome 
'politico, 1644), Mendo, (Principe perfecto, 
1662), and Solorzano (De Indiarmi Jure, 
1672). In the ISth century, Uztaeiz adopted 
the calculations of Moncada and Navarrete, and 
continued them up to his own time (1724). 
During the second half of the same centimy, 
Salazar {Pcsiauracion polUica de Espana) and 
at the beginning of ours, Canga Argiielles in 
his DiceionaHo de Hacienda (sxUcIq ‘^Caudales”) 
have also attempted to solve this statistical 
problem. 

The conquest and colonisation of the New 
"World attracted thousands of Spanish adven- 
turers, and everywhere complaints arose about 
the des'pohlacion resulting from this emigration 
towards the bella retirada,^ as America was 
called in the popular language of the day. 
These complaints are often echoed in the 
writings of the polUicos ;such as; Moncada, 
Navarrete, and Pehalosa ; generally, however. 


they point out the injurious influence of the 
European wars then being carried on, and of 
the progressive and continuous decay of trade 
and manufactures. In the ISth century, 
UzTARiz and Larruga (voL vii. of his 
Memorias poUiicas y econornicas) steadily main- 
tained that the depopulation of the country, 
which has j)erhaps been exaggerated, had for 
its principal and almost only cause the loss of 
its productive industries. On the closely re- 
lated question of the expulsion of the remaining 
descendants of the Moors, it is worth mention- 
ing that two polUicos, themselves members of 
the clergy, Navarrete, royal chaplain and 
canon in Santiago in his Conservacio7i de Mo- 
narqidas (discurso mi) and father Alonso Fern- 
andez (EistoHa de Plasencia, hk. iii. ch. xxv.) 
boldly remonstrated against the sweeping 
though popular measures taken against these, 
perhaps disaffected, but industrious and useful 
subjects of the Spanish crown. 

If population decreased, crowds were still left 
who, through necessity or disinclination to work, 
became professional beggars, and the question 
of the poor -was permanently debated from the 
beginning of the 16th century. The humanist 
ViVES, whose treatise De Subventione Pauperum 
(1526), dedicated to the magistracy of Bruges 
in Flanders, inspired most of the legislation of 
Northern Europe, was a Spaniard by birth ; in 
Spain itself a copious and special literature was 
constantly pouring forth from the days of 
Giginta, Medina, and Herrera to those of 
TJztariz and even Ward. With differences 
as to the method of proceeding, there exists 
among them a general agreement that the law 
ought to coerce vagi’ants and idlers, whilst pro- 
viding for those actually destitute. Moved by 
his theological zeal, the Dominican Soto, in 
his Deliberaiioin causa Pauperum (1545), stood 
isolated in his protest that moving from one 
place to another and begging was a natural 
right, and that the state is not entitled to set 
up a distinction between bona fide and pretended 
poor, whatever may be their nationality. 

As to foreign trade, Struzzi and Dormer 
were the sole and unheeded champions of its 
liberty ; to the very end of the 18 th century 
aU the leading writers belong to the mercantilist 
school, with, during the latter period, a loudly 
professed admiration for Colbert. During the 
16th century the national policy had fluctuated 
between the rnedifevai anxiety to secure plenty 
; and the desire to favour native industry, but from 
the beginning of the 17th, Moncada, Damian 
I de Olivares, and Gracian San’ano, showed 
I themselves unflinching partisans of the most 
: inflexible mercantilism ; during the 18 th, its 
principles were in the same uncompromising way 
defended by TJztariz and Ulloa and with more 
moderation by Ward, with this difference, how- 
ever, that instead of repelling industrious and 
skilled foreign artisans, they proposed to attract 
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them by liberal and favourable treatment. 
Having travelled abroadj they had learned to 
prize the superiority of foreign countries. Not- 
withstanding this universal faith in mercantilisnij 
a persistent and almost unanimous opposition 
was manifested against state interference with 
internal tradCj and especially against the regula- 
tion of the price of corn. From the very 
commencement of the 17th century, Cellorigo, 
Navaruete, and Martinez de la Mata 
strenuously attacked this last-named system, 
and showed its injurious influence. Still the 
internal corn trade only became free in the 
second half of the 18th century, thanks to the en- 
lightened statesmen, Florida Blanca, Campo- 
MANES, and JovELLANOS, although the sup- 
pression of the old system had again been 
powerfully advocated some years before by 
Zabala in his Hepresentacion d Don Felipe V, 
(1732). 

From early times direct taxation had been 
comparatively light, but indirect taxation had 
continually become more oppressive and vexa- 
tious, and the idea naturally arose and spread 
that a gi’eat improvement would be etlected if 
all these many and iniquitous taxes could be 
merged in one single and direct tax derived 
from the very fountain of wealth, namely 
land : under the pressure of circumstances, 
this favourite tenet of the French Physiocrats 
(see Imp5t Unique) was put forward in Spain 
almost a century before it was supported by 
the physiocrats themselves. Putting on one 
side some rather indefinite proposals as old as 
the reign of Philip II., Centani proclaimed in 
his Tierras (1671) that land being the only 
real and solid wealth, one single land-tax ought 
to supersede all existing taxes. Under the 
ministry of Ensenada, about eighty years later, 
steps were taken to introduce this Unim Con- 
tribvxioni and the necessary preliminary opera- 
tions of survey and valuation of land were even 
effected, but this plan was afterwards abandoned. 
Urged by the same motives, but proceeding on 
nther lines. Father Bautista DXvila {q.v.) had 
in 1661 extolled the advantages of a single 
and progressive poll-tax. The liberal Spanish 
statesmen and witers of the end of the 18th 
century, such as Campomanes, Jovellanos, 
and others, placed more confidence in cautious 
.and gradual reforms than in the promulgation 
of extreme theories or the introduction of radical 
innovations ; their books and reports prepared 
the reform of the laws concerning the prmleges 
of the gremios (crafts) and of the Mesta, and 
insisted on measures for the promotion of 
agi'iculture. 

All the wiiters reviewed up to this point 
wrote under the spur of the existing circum^ 
stances, and excepting the mercantilists of the 
18 th century, without having undergone any 
foreign influence whatever. From the date of 
ithe translation of Adam Smith into Spanish 


(by J. A. Ortiz in 1794), opinions were entirely 
reversed, and Spanish econoiiiists as a rule 
strictly followed the guidance of Adam Smith 
and of J, B. Say, and later still of Bastiat. 
Towards the end of the first quarter of the 
present century Florez Estrada may be said 
to have acquired a distinct pre-eminence by 
his first-hand knowledge of James Mill and 
Ricardo. But he is the servile follower of no 
one, and never gives up his right of independent 
criticism, so that his Ourso de Fconomia Folitlca 
(1828-31 — 1841-48), desfjite the title of its 
French translation {Goutb Eclectique), is not by 
any means the production of a shallow eclecti- 
cism. Half a century later the leading Si'-aiiibh 
economists, such as Madrazo {Lecciones de Ec, 
Pol., 1874-75) and Olozaga y Bustamente 
{Tratado de Ec. Pol., 1885-86), may still be 
considered as a wing of the French liberal school, 
advocating free trade and the extension of the 
principle of laissez-faire. The celebrated econo- 
mic historian, Colmeiro, whose Tratado elemental 
de Ec. Pol. ecUctica (1845) displayed a strong 
bias in favour of protection, reconsidered his 
view's and took the opposite standpoint in his 
Principios (1859 and 1873), and in his valuable 
Eistoria de la Ec. Pol. en Espana (1863). The 
same strongly marked tendency prevails in Coll 
y Masadas {Principios de Ec. Pol., 1872), and 
quite recently in Yidaiirre y Orieta {Economia 
Politica, 1892) ; this last Avork, developed on 
purely deductive and abstract lines, without 
the smallest tinge of induction, is remarkable 
from the amazingly long string of natural laws 
evolved by the author. 

Notwithstanding this almost undeviating 
adherence to the doctrines of the French 
school, another tendency, already noticeable 
as a sort of undercurrent in Florez Estrada, 
comes out openly in the systems of some of 
the recent Spanish writers, namely the pre- 
dominance gHen to the ethical aspects of 
economic problems. Although his distrust of 
state interference and his confidence in the 
unrestiicted display of individual activities 
clearly separates him from the German Katlic- 
dersozialisten (see Socialists of the Chair), 
Carreras y Gonzalez, in his Filosofia del Intcres 
Personal (1874), steadily insists on the difier- 
ence between self-interest (interes personal) and 
selfishness, and Professor Piernas y Hurtado, 
in his Estudios Econdmicos (1889), proceeding 
further in this direction, maintains that pure 
laissez-faire is ‘‘mere physiocracy, nothing 
hut physiocracy.” Both keep their homage 
undivided between ethics and economics; and 
in Piernas there is also a distinct opinion 
expressed that economics have been led astray 
by abandoning the direction given and the 
method used by Adam Smith. Besides, for 
him there exist no such things as specific 
economic law's : laAvs described as such are 
simply universal laAvs considered in their 
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application to economic activities. A plea in 
favour of the relativity of economic phenomena 
will also he found in Rivas {La Ec. Fol. de 
Espana — meaning political economy for Spain, — 
1889) and in Conde .{Ciiestiones agr arias en 
Esjxim, 1889) who maintain that an economic 
policy ought to be primordially national. 
Nevertheless Spanish economics have not 
received any direct impulse from the con- 
temporary German schools, and the influence 
of the latter, if felt at all, has reached Spain 
in completely . indirect ways. Recent theories 
concerning marginal utility (see Final Degeee 
OE IJtility, and Maegin) and Yaltte also 
seem to be left, up to the present date, 
unnoticed beyond the Pyrenees. 

If in the sphere of pure economics Spain 
does not stand high, it has not ceased to 
produce excellent works on financial, fiscal, and 
economic history. The fii'st rank undoubtedly 
belongs to Colmeiro’s Jlistoria de la Ec. Fol. 
en EspaM, 1863, which, carried to the close 
of the last century, is both a history of facts, 
institutions, and theories, xE'csented in their 
historical connection. But before him, Canga 
Argiielles’ Diccionario de la Hacienda con 
aplicacion d Espaha (Spanish finance, 1826 
and 1833), is also mainly historical; Cap- 
many’s Memorias hisioricas sohre la marina 
y el comercio de Barceloiia (1779), and Gddigo 
de las cost'umas marUimas de Barcelona 
(1791), and Ordenanzas Havales (17 S7), have 
aflbrded copious and interesting" materials to 
foreign scholars ; the same is also true of the 
works of Sempere and of the Ihistraciones 
(appendix) to Olemencin’s Elogio de la Beina 
Gat6lica Isabel (1807), which extend to the 
15 th and 16th centuries. On specialised 
subjects are to be noticed Pastor’s Eistoria 
de la Deiida FiiMica Espanola (History of 
the public debt) (1863) ; Santillan’s Eistoria 
de los Bancos (1865); Cardenas’ Eistoria dA 
la Fropiedad Territorial en Esxoaha (1873), and 
Iglesias, Eistoria de la Beneficenda Fublica en 
Espana (1876). Besides its qualities of clear- 
ness and fulness, Piernas y Hurtado’s Tratado 
de Eacienda Pw&ZAa, 4th ed., 1891, must he 
mentioned for the historical it gives of 

the development of Spanish taxation and finance 
from the Roman period up to 1875, voL ii. 
(pp. 1-146). 

[Excepting Sernpere’s Biblioteca Economico- 
PolUica (lSOl-1821), and Colmeiro’s Biblioteca 
de los' Economistas Espanoles (1880), Spanish 
authorities are mentioned above. Out of Spain 
the economic history of the peninsula has been 
investigated by Forbonnais, Memoire dir le com- 
merce et les finances de VEspagne (1753) ; de 
Bourgoing, Tableau de VEsgmgne (1789, 1797, and 
1807 — the two first edit, anonymous) ; Ch. Weiss, 
Des causes de la decadence du Commerce et de 
V Industrie en Espagne (Strashurg, 1839) ;■ Maurice 
Anslaux, "Histoire economique de I’Espagne au 


XVI*^ et au XVIF Siecles ” (in the, Revue, 
d'economie poUtigue of 1893) ; Konrad Haebler, 
Die vd-rtschaftliche Blute Sjummis irn 16ten 
.lahrliundert, 1888 (a vindication against Spanish 
historians of the economic policy of Charles V.) ; 
and Bonn’s Spaniens Eiedergang ivdhrend der 
Freisrevolution des 16. Jalirhiinderts (Stuttgart, 
1896). Goury du Roslan’s Vhistoire eco- 

Qiomique de VEspagne (1889) stops with the middle 
ages ; a clear picture of Spanish administration will 
be found in Gounon-Louhens, Essais sur V Admini- 
stration de la Castille auXVF Siecle, 1860. See also 
Villars, Memoires de la Cour dEspagne, px3. 123, 
167, and 185 (edition, Morel Fatio, Paris, 1893). 

For modern Spain, books and articles in periodi- 
cals generally give very scanty information about 
the economic movement. Professor Max von 
Pleckel has, horvever, traced its evolution in an 
article entitled Zur EntwickeMng und Lage der 
neuern staatswissenschaftUchen Literatur in 
Spanien, inserted in the Jakrbueher fur National- 
oJconomie (vol. 21, new series), which, with the 
notices to be found in Cossa, Introduction to the 
Study of Folitical Economy, Eng. trails, by Dyer 
(Macmillan, 1893), is by far the most reliable and 
available source of information. See also Ville- 
neuve Bargemont “ Be I’etat actuel de reconomie 
politique en Espagne” [Journal des konornistes, 
vol. vii. pp. 358 etseq., 1844) and the transactions 
of the Sociedad EconCmica de Madrid. ] E. ca. 

SPECIALITY DEBT. A debt arising 
under a contract made by deed under seal 
(see Contract, Law of) is called a ‘ ‘ speciality 
debt.” W'hilst an ordinary contract debt is 
barred by the statute of limitations (see 
Limitation, Statutes of) after six years, a 
speciality debt becomes barred after the lapse 
of twenty years only. A speciality debt was 
formerly also entitled to certain privileges in 
the administration of the estate of a deceased 
debtor, hut these privileges no longer exist. 

SPECIE. See Mint. 

SPECIE POINT. See Gold Points. 
SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE. According to 
English law, the only remedy to which a j)arty 
injured by a breach of contract is entitled is, 
as a general rule, an action for pecuniary 
damages. The courts of equity have, lio-wever, 
in certain exceptional cases in which damages 
were not considered a sufficient compensation, 
ordered/ the defaulting party to perform the 
act promised by him, which they were able to 
do owing to their peculiar power to enforce 
their orders by imx)risonment. Specific per- 
formance can now, in a suitable case, be ordered 
by any court, hut most actions for specific 
performance are still brought in the chancery 
division. 

The most common instances of orders for 
specific performance occur in the ease of con- 
tracts for the sale of land ; contracts for the 
sale of chattels are not, as a general rule, 
specifically enforced, hut exceptions have been 
made when the object sold was “unique ” and 
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liad a ‘‘pretiiim affeetionis” over and above 
the market value. The case of the celebrated 
Pusey Horn (Pusey v. Pusey. 1 Vern. 273, cp. 
White and Tudor, Leading Cases, 454), is gener- 
ally referred to as the leading authority on this 
point, though it did not arise in connection with 
the non-perforrnance of a contract. Contracts 
i'oT the sale of shares in companies are specifically 
enforced, as they relate to a subject matter 
which exists in limited numbers only, and 
cannot always be readily procured, but in the 
case of sales of public stock, damages are the 
only remed}^. Contracts for personal services 
are not specifically enforced, but a promise 
not to give one’s services to a third person 
during a certain time is specifically enforced 
by injunction (Lurnley v. Wagner, 1 D., M. and 
Ct. 607). 

The exercise of the jurisdiction relating to 
sj)ecific performance is subject to a number of 
conditions and restrictions which cannot be 
understood without being described in detail. 
It is sometimes stated by writers on the subject 
that the remedy of “specific performance” 
does not exist, or exists in an incomplete form 
only in systems of jurisprudence not influenced 
by English law, but this statement is based on 
misapprehension. As a matter of fact, the 
scope of specific performance is more restricted 
in English law than in the continental system 
of law. 

[Fry on Specific Performance, 3rd ed. 1892 ; 
and see La^v Quarterly P^evieic, vol. viii. p. 250.] 

E. S. 

SPENCE, Thomas (1750-1814), an English 
radical agitator and agrarian communist, w’as 
born at Newcastle- on- Tyne a short time before 
the American revolutionary war. The son of 
a shoemaker, he was educated for a school 
teacher. In a lawsuit respecting an enclosed 
common, it w^as decided that the rent of this 
land should be divided amongst all the freemen 
of Newcastle (see Gilds of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne). This led Spence to read, in 1775, 
before the philosophical society of his native 
town, a paper in which he argued that the rent 
of all land should be similarly dealt with. For 
printing this paper the society expelled him, 
and he removed to London and settled there as 
a bookseller. He edited from 1793 to 1795 a 
periodical entitled Pigs' Meat, or Lessons for the 
Swinish Multitude^ which Tvas made up of 
selected extracts from the waitings of Priestley, 
Godwin, Swift, D’Alembert, etc. He -was 
several times prosecuted. He had a small body 
of followers, who, as appears from the reports 
of the committee of secrecy, were regarded as 
wild revolutionists, and excited an alarm quite 
out of proportion to their iroj^ortance. On the 
appearance of Owen, their principles seem to 
have passed for the time out of sight. 

The doctrine of Spence consisted of a single 
thesis, which he preached with monotonous itera- 


tion in prose and verse. All his pamphlets are 
only variations on the first paper of which we 
have spoken, which was re-issued in 1796 with 
the title The Meridian Sun of Liberty, or the 
whole rights of moM dAsgolayed and most accurately 
defined, etc., republished 1882 by Mr. Hynd- 
man. Every man, he holds, has a right to 
live, of Vvhich his social predecessors could not 
justly deprive him, and the individual occupation 
of the soil is a usurpation which later generations 
ought not to recognise. The soil belongs inalien- 
ably to the commune, which should let it and the 
buildings on it by public auction in small parcels 
every seventh year. The existing owners should 
be dispossessed, by force if necessary, and should 
receive no compensation, for the first occupiers 
were robbers and those who purchased from them 
are concealers 'who are as bad as the thieves. 
They have no claim on the score of capital invested 
in tlie land, for it is really the W'Orkiug classes who 
ought to be thanked for the improvements which 
have been made. Out of the rent payable to the 
commune, first its share of the general taxes, and 
next the entire local expenditure, should he de- 
frayed, and then the residue divided in equal 
shares between all the men, women, and children 
in the commune, rich and poor, wdthout distinc- 
tion. 

Spence wms a man of very limited culture and 
a narrow’- range of ideas. Though he regards 
labour alone as the source of value, he confines 
his attack altogether to the proprietors of land, 
and ignores the conflict hetwmen the working man 
and the capitalist. The one practical measure 
which he all along had in view was the same as 
that which Mr. George has advocated ; but in 
Spence’s mind it rested, not on economic ideas, 
but on the sentiment of equality and the supposed 
rights of man. 

His wmitiiigs, which are now^ not often met wdth, 
wmre, in addition to the paper above mentioned — 
The Pdghts of Man, a poem, 1783 ; The End of 
Oppression, apparently 1795 ; The rights of 
infants, or the imprescnptihle right of mothers to 
such a share of the elements as is suffi'CWit to 
sucTde and hring up their young, 1797 ; and A 
receipt to make a Millennium or Mappy Warld, 
1805. [Held’s Zioei Bucher zur socialen GescMchte 
Englands, p. 110. — Anton Menger, Pecht auf den 
wllen Arieitsertrag, 2nd ed. 1891, pp. 143-146.] 

J. K. I. 

SPENCE, William (1783-1860). 

Was the author of the Radical Cause of the 
Present Distresses of the West India Planters 
pointed out, etc. Svo, London, 1807, and of Britain 
Independent of Commerce; or Proof s- deduced from 
an Inuestigation into the true Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations, that our Riches, Prosperity, and Power 
are derived from Sources inherent in ourselves, 
and would, not he affected even though our commerce 
were annihilated, 8vo, London, 1807. M'Cdlloch, 
in his Liter aHre of Political Economy ^ Mic 

former that it is a “well-reasoned and, indeed, 
unanswerable pamphlet,” but of the latter he 
remarks that, “ owing to tlie peculiar juncture of 
circumstances at the time, the nature of the 
statements put forth by Mr. Spence, and the little 
attention paid by the bulk of the people to such 
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subjects, wbich disposed tbem to lend a willing 
ear to the wildest paradoxes, this pamphlet met 
with a ready sale and went through several 
editions,” and declares that it is an “ exaggeration 
of the exploded errors of the economists.” It 
called forth replies from J ames Mill [q.v. for the 
notice, in vol. ii., of his criticism of this pamphlet) 
and Colonel Tobrens. 

SPENDINGS was an item in the ancient 
revenues of the petty princes of Ireland, and 
denoted an arbitrary imposition levied on extra- 
ordinary occasions. It was either the same as, 
or very similar to, Tallage. c. a. h. 

SPOILS SYSTEM. The constitution of the 
United States vests the appointment of all 
federal officers in the president, subject to the 
right of congi’ess to pass laws giving the poAver 
of filling np inferior offices to the courts of law 
or the heads of departments. This power of 
appointment was held to involve the power of 
dismissal also ; and as a result all office-holders 
under the central government held their posts 
at the pleasure of the president for the time 
being, or of some ministerial chief. Moreover, 
acts of congi’ess, the first of which was passed 
in 1820, fixed four years as the duration of 
about 4000 of the most important offices, and 
made the terms run out soon after each new 
president entered upon his duties. 

In the early days of the national government 
there were no wholesale evictions. Washington 
and his immediate successors held that no -one 
should be dismissed except for inefficiency or 
misconduct, and from 1789 to 1828 there were 
but seventy - three removals. But in 1829 
President Jackson adopted the doctrine that “to 
the victors belong the spoils,” and displaced large 
numbers of office-holders in order to fill their 
places with his own partisans. Other presidents 
followed in his steps, till the whole vast patron- 
age of the federal government became the prize 
of the winning side in party "warfare. The custom 
spread to state and municipal offices. The execu- 
tive departments all over the union were filled 
■with men whose lii'st care "was to secure victory 
for their party at the next elections, and whose 
salaries were almost invariably charged with a 
regular percentage for the replenishment of the 
party coffers. The system was defended on the 
ground of democratic equality. Rotation in 
office was elevated to the rank of a great political 
principle ; and the danger to popular liberty 
from a permanent bureaucracy was constantly 
insisted upon. The “spoilsmen” had their own 
reasons for approval, and the rest of the com- 
munity did not trouble themselves much about 
the matter. But after a time high-minded men 
began to revolt against methods which gave the 
nation inefficient service at a high cost, demoralised 
politics, and wasted the energy of the president, 
and those senators and representatives who 
recommended their supporter.^ to him, upon the 
petty details of personal services rendered to their 
party. The Avriter of this article has himself seen, 
three months after the inauguration of a president, 
the room of his secretary of the treasury at 


Washington filled Avith applicants for office, 
Avaiting for an audience. At first the opposition 
to the S 3 'Stem made little progress, and the early 
attempts to modify it were frustrated by interested 
politicians. But the cornipAtion and inefficiency 
engendered by it became so glaring that public 
opinion ceased to tolerate them. In 1883 an act 
of congress was passed, which gave the president 
power to nominate civil service commissioners, 
whose duty it should be to institute competitive 
examinations of candidates for about 15,000 
minor offices. This plan has worked well, and 
has been extended by subsequent legislation. The 
president can now by executive order add whole 
categories of offices to Avhat is called the classified 
service. This poAver was largely used by Mr. 
Cleveland in 1896 ; and it is calculated that, out 
of about 130,000 posts in the national civil 
service, as many as 83,000 are at the present 
time won by merit and not by favour. Some of 
the more enlightened municipalities are beginning 
to apply the same method to the appointment 
and promotion of their officials. 

It is quite possible that the United States, 
having long been behind Great Britain in the 
efficiency and purity of its civil services, may lead 
the way for the old country in a much-needed 
reform of those municipal and local services Avhich 
are growing more numerous and more important 
every day with the growth of the functions of 
local government. 

[See Bryce, A'inericcm Commonwealth^ ch. Ixvi., 
London, 1895 ; and also the Re^ports of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commissioners^ and the address of 
Mr. Carl Schnrz at the annual meeting of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, held at 
Philadelphia in December 1896]. T. 3. L. 

SPRINGER, Johann (1727-1798), succes- 
sively professor of political and cameralistic 
science in Erfurt ; later an official in the finan- 
cial administration of Darmstadt. He Avas one 
of the German Physiocrats, and even main- 
tained that this system Avas actually applied 
in China 4000 years since (see Roscher, Gesch, 
der Nat.Oelc. in Deutschland, p. 489, note 3). 

He published Grundriss der Cameralwissen- 
schaft, 1766 . — Die Grenzen der Earner al-Oecono- 
77116- Finanz- und Folizeiwissenschaften in ihrer 
Verhindwng, 1 7 67. — Oeconomisch - hi7neraUsche 
Tabellen, 1771.— -Das physiocratische Sij stein, 
1780. E. oa. 

STABILITY OF YALUE. See Value. 

STAFFORD, William, There was pub- 
lished at London in 1581 a treatise entitled 
‘fiA compendious or briefe examination of 
certayne ordinary complaints of divers of our 
countrymen in these our dayes : which although 
they are in some part unjust and frivolous, yet 
are they all by way of dialogues thoroughly 
debated and discussed, By W. S., Gentleman.” ^ 
The AAmrk is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. 
The idea was entertained by some that ‘'^Y. 
S,” stood for William Shakspeare, and this 
supposition was put forward in the edition cf 
1751. But it was refuted by Farmer in his 
I See also John Smith. 
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Learning of Shal'eSjpeare, who pointed out that 
Antony a Wood had attributed the work to 
one William Stafford of whom nothing is cer- 
tainly known. Until of late he has continued 
to be regarded as the author. 

Miss Elizabeth Lamond examined the extant 
MSS. of the treatise, and, in an article in the 
English Historical Review for April 1891, 
shows that it is extremely probable that it was 
WTitteii long before it wms published — in fact, 
in the reign of Edward VI., that the author 
was John Hales, M.P. for Preston in 1548, 
and that W. S., whoever he may have been, 
dishonestly brought it out as his own, intro- 
ducing changes to adapt it to the time of 
Elizabeth. 

It takes the form of a series of dialogues 
between a merchant, a knight — representing 
the landowners, a husbandman, a capper — 
representative of the artisans, and a doctor of 
divinity. The last of these expresses the 
views of the author. He hears the complaints 
of the others respecting the economic evils of 
the period — the dearth {i.e. high price) of all 
things in comparison of the former age, “though 
there be scarceness of nothing ” — the desolation 
of countries, i.e. depopulation of rural districts 
by inclosures and substitution, on a large scale, 
of sheep-farming for tillage (see articles on De- 
population) — the “desolation of towns for lack 
of occupations and crafts.” The rise of prices 
is spoken of as affecting everything except corn, 
which, in consequence of the late large harvests, 
was cheap. Various causes are assigned for it 
— the debasing of the currency, the importation 
of base coin from abroad, the undue raising of 
the rent of land, the preference of foreign to 
home manufactures, and especially the fondness 
for foreign fripperies and follies. Most of these 
are shown by the doctor not to account for the 
facts, and in the end, and as has been truly 
said, “then almost unconsciously,” he hits 
upon the true cause of the “dearth” so uni- 
versally complained of, namely the influx of the 
precious metals from the American mines. The 
author, to use the words of Mr. Matthew, is 
“ not a scientific economist ; he is only a shrewd 
empiric,” but his views on currency are sane, 
his miscellaneous observations are often acute, 
and he gives us indhectly much information 
concerning the England of Elizabeth. 

The treatise was printed in vol. ix. of the 
SarUian Miscellanies (1808). The N e w Shakspere 
Society published, in 1876, an excellent edition of 
it, by F. J. Furnivall, with an Introduction by 
F. D. Matthew. j. k. i. 

Dr. Furnivall urges that W. S. cannot stand 
for the William Stafford who was concerned in a 
rebellion in 1587. Dr. Leser, in his introduction 
to the German translation {Sammlung alter er u. 
neuerer staatswirthschafislicher Schriften, No. 5, 
1895), argues that a Stafford, who was surveyor 
to the bishop of Norwich and is mentioned in the 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1578, p. 551, 


may have been the author, but there is little 
evidence in support of this sugge&tion. In the 
introduction by Dr. Cimninghanito Miss Lamond’s 
edition, which was published under tlie title A 
Discourse of the Common Weal (Camb. Univ. 
Press, 1893) it is suggested that no great weight 
need be attached to Anthony a Wood’s assertion 
[Fasti Oxon., pt. 1, col. S7S) tljat the author’s 
name was Stafford, and an attempt is made to 
set up a claim on behalf of William Smyth, the 
nephew of Sir Thomas Smyth. 

STAIR, John Dalrymple, fifth earl of 
(died 1789), became a member of the faculty 
of advocates in 1741, succeeded to the earldom 
in 1762, and from 1771-74 wms one of the 
representative Scottish peers in parliament. 

He was the author of several despondent tracts 
on the financial position of England at the close 
of the American war and in the following years, 
attempting to prove by figures that the national 
resources were unequal to the support of the war, 
that ruin must follow the secession of the colonies, 
and that the annual revenue could never average 
more than £12,000,000, while the ordinary peace 
expenditure, including interest on the debt, 
amounted to £15,000,000 or even £16,000,000. 
He depreciated the taxable capacity of the nation, 
and its probable progress after the conclusion of 
peace. According to Horace Walpole he was 
called the Cassandra of the nation. 

His gloomy forecasts were refuted at the time 
by Sir John Sinclair (g'.'y.) in his Hints on the 
State of our Finances. 

The pamphlets are entitled : The State of the 
National Beht^ the National Income^ and the 
National Expenditure, 1776 ; P'acts and their 
Consequences, 1782 ; State of the Public Debts, 
1783 (the last two went through several editions). 
An Attempt to balance the Income and Expendi- 
ture of the State, 1783 ; An Argument that it is 
the Indispensihle Duty of the Creditors of the 
Public to insist that Government do forthwith 
bring forward the State of the Nation, 1783 ; 
Comparative State of the Public Revenues for 
1783 and 178^, published 1785. 

[MUulloch, Literature of Pol. Economy . — 
Memoirs of Sir J. Sinclair, vol. i. p. 102-105. — 
G. E. C., Peerage of England, Scotland, Ireland, 

eiG.'\ E. G. p. 

STAMP DUTIES, properly so termed, are 
duties charged on documents and writings 
having a legal operation or forming necessary 
steps in suits in the law courts. These duties 
are collected by means of stamps impressed on, 
or affixed to, the instruments. Among stamp 
duties, however, were formerly included, mainly 
for administrative purposes, several taxes on 
articles of consumption {e.g. hats, gloves), which 
taxes, though collected by means of stamps, 
were in their essence excise duties. The present 
stamp duties on medicines and playing cards 
are of this latter description. On the other 
hand, postage and fee stamps do not represent 
duties at all, but are used as the simplest 
method of paying the charges of government 
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for particular services rendered. For adminis- 
trative purposes stamps are used to denote the 
fixed death duties of 30s. and 50s., payable in 
respect of small estates. 

Stamp duties were first imposed in England 
in 1694. They were introduced from Holland, 
in which country they had been adopted in 1624 
at the suggestion of a private individual in 
response to a proclamation of the states-general 
offering, at a time of dire necessity, a reward 
for the invention of a new tax. The first 
English duties were charges of 40s., 5s., 
2s. 6d., Is., 6d., and Id, according to the 
class in which the instruments made liable by 
the act (5 & 6 W. and M. c. 21), were 
placed. The duties were charged for every 
skin, or piece of parchment or paper, upon which 
the instrument was written, and in order to 
prevent any curtailment of length with a view 
to avoid payment, all deeds and writings were 
required to he engrossed and written in the 
manner theretofore customary. The duty was 
consequently, to a certain extent, a tax on the 
amount of paper used. With exceptions as 
regards a few instruments, this was the govern- 
ing principle of the various stamp acts passed 
subsequently down to the year 1797, when 
Pitt, acting in conformity with Adam Smith's 
opinion ( zcdtli of N'ations, bk. v, ch. ii. pt. 
ii., appendix to articles 1 and 2), that stamp 
duties should be charged by reference to the 
magnitude - of the transaction evidenced by 
the document rather than to the number of 
words used, applied the ad valorem principle to 
bonds, and proposed it without success for 
transfers of property, which continued till 1808 
to be charged according to length. By 1815 
ad valorem duties had become general, but the 
scales were arbitrary and jumping, with maxi- 
mum charges for transactions over a certain 
amount. This defect in princixAe was not 
remedied till 1850, when ^percentage duties on 
bonds, conveyances, mortgages, and settlements, 
were substituted for the unsatisfactory scales 
hitherto existing. The last important step 
wms one apparently backward, opj^osed to the 
ad valorem princqfie. In 1853, Gladstone, 
applying the principle of the penny postage 
system, imposed a fixed duty of Id. on receipts 
in place of a scale with charges ranging from 
3d, to 10s., and allowed an adhesive stamp to 
be used. The change being popular and pro- 
ductive, other penny duties were subsequently 
imposed, the princiifie being to tax everyday 
transactions at the lowest possible rate in the 
manner most convenient to the tax-payer. 

The stamp duties now in force in the United 
Kingdom are those imposed by several acts now 
consolidated in the Stamp Act 1891. They 
fall broadly under four heads : — - 

(1) Ad valorem duties on hills of exchange 

and promissory notes. • 

(2) Ac? duties on transactions relating 


to property, i.e, sales, settlements of 
money, leases, and securities for money. 

(3) Penny duties on receipts, cheques, etc. 

(4) Fixed duties on deeds and instruments 
not before mentioned. 

The liability to duty extends to all instruments 
of the. descriptions specified which are executed 
in the United Kingdom, or relate, wheresoever 
executed, to any proj)erty situate, or to any 
matter or thing done or to he done, in the 
United Kingdom. The stamping of instruments 
is enforced by the general provision that, unless 
duly stamped, they shall not, except in criminal 
proceedings, be given in evidence or be available 
for any purpose whatever. In certain cases 
also personal penalties (to he sued for and re- 
covered in the high court) are incurred by the 
omission to stamp. If an instrument is not 
stamped within a limited time, thirty days 
generally, after execution, it can only be 
stamped subsequently on payment of a penalty, 
£10 generally, which penalty the commissioners 
have power to mitigate or remit. But there are 
certain instiaunents (e.g. inland bills of ex- 
change) which by law cannot be stamped after 
execution, and which are, therefore, void for all 
puiq)oses if unstamped. The duties are placed, 
by the Stamp Duties Management Act 1891. 
under the care and management of the com- 
missioners of inland revenue, who supply the 
stamps through stamp offices, post offices, and 
licensed vendors (Dowell’s Eistory of Taxation^ 
etc., 2nd ed. vol. iii. pt. ii. — ^Alpe’s Laio of 
Stamp Duties, 5th ed., 1896). 

The net receipt of stamp duties in the United 
Kingdom in the year ended 31st March 1906, 
was as follows : — 


Bills of exchange, hankers’ notes, and 
composition for duty on bills and 
notes . . . . . . £892,565 

Companies capital duty and loan 

capital duty . . . . 449,440 

Deeds, bonds, contract notes, foreign 

certificates, and share warrants . 4,345,293 

Licenses, certificates, and cards . 197,876 

Life and marine insurances . . 318,986 

Patent medicines' .... 324,112 

Receipts, drafts, and other penny 

stamps . . . . . 1,624,720 


£8,152,992 


{Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom-, 
53rd nnmber, p. 13.) 

“Stamp duties, if moderate in amount, imposed 
by clear enactments, and accompanied by reason* 
able facilities for obtaining the requisite stamps, 
are. an, easy method of revenue. To regard them 
from, the tax -payer's point of view: He pays 
the smaller contributions without efiort, while 
he considers any ad valorem payment as, prac- 
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tically, part and parcel of the transaction to 
which the instrument liable to duty refers, to the 
expense of which the duty forms a hardly appreci- 
able addition. To regard them from a revenue point 
of view — The tax is easy to collect, and the cost of 
collection is small, consisting principally of the 
trifling expenses of dies and plates, and payments 
to agents for distribution of the stamps. . . . The 
practical advantages which, stamp duties possess 
have induced the adoption of this mode of taxation, 
in one form or another, in many countries, in- 
chiding France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Italy, 
Spain . . . Belgium, Holland . . . some of the 
cantons of Switzerland, India, and several of onr 
colonies ” (Dowell’s History and Ex]plcmation of 
the Stamp Duties (1873), p. 1 24). In France a con- 
siderable revenue, 177,568,500 francs (£7,102,740), 
in 1896, is obtained from, stamp duties on instru- 
ments, the charges being to a small extent pro- 
portional, but mainly non-proportional, the latter 
category including duties payable according to 
the dimensions of the paper used. (For statistics 
for the years 1800-1892, see Bulletin de Stati- 
stique; July to December 1893, pp. 55-85). In 
Germany there are imperial stamp duties at pro- 
portional rates on securities, contracts, aud lotteries, 
the produce in 1895-1896 heing 55,036,000 marks 
(£2,801,800) {Statistisches Jahfhuch fvjr das 
Deutsche AeM, 1897, p. 178). For the new 
Prussian stamp duties (law of 31st July 1895) see 
Bulletin de Statistique, July to December 1895, 
pp. 381, 513). In the United States the stamp 
duties (proportional for bills, conveyances, leases, 
mortgages, and probates) charged during the civil 
war on various legal and commercial instruments 
have been repealed, but since 1868 stamps have 
been used for the collection of substantially the 
whole of the internal revenues, the duties on 
tobacco, malt, liquors, spirits, and licenses being 
paid in this way. {Taxation and Taxes in the 
United States under the Internal Revenue System, 
Plowe, 1896. — United States Internal Revenue 
Tax System, 'Eldnd.ge, 1896). p. a. 

STAMPS. See Stamp Ditties. 

STANDARD GOLD AND SILVER. See 
also Alloy. The standard of fineness for gold 
in the United Kingdom is -p|- fine, or 916*6 
(quoted also as '22 carats, i.e. and has 
remained unaltered for more than two centuries. 
When gold coins were first introduced by Henry 
III. in 1257, they wmre made of fine gold ; and, 
a few years later (1265) with of alloy. 

In the time of Henry VIII. some gold was 
coined at 20 carats (|-f fine), but gold crowns 
■were struck Ti which was made the sole 
standard in the reign of Cliaides 11. 

Standard silver is fine, or 925, Ae. 11 oz. 
2 dwts. fine, and 18 dwts. of alloy ; and assays 
are reported at so many pennjwveights, ‘‘better” 
or “worse.” This has been the standard since 
at least the time of Edward L, with the excep- 
tion of from 1532 to 1552, when the coin *was 
very mucli debased, even as low as 3 oz. fine to 
9 02 . alloy. In 1552 the standard ivas raised 
to 11 oz. 1 dwt. fine, and in 1558 was restored 
to its present proportions. 


In most countries the standard is fine both 
for gold and silver coins of unlimited tender, with 
a lower standard for the subsidiary coinage. 

The details are as follow's : — 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Subsidiary 
silver coins. 

■ 

United Kingdom. 

016*6 

925 

925 

British India 

916*6 

916*6 


Portugal .... 

916*6 

916*6 


Uruguay .... 

917 

900 

900 

Holland .... 

900 

945 

640 

United States . 

900 

900 

900 

Germanv .... 

900 

900 

900 

Chili . ‘ . . . 

916*6 

835 

900 

France, and Latin Union i 

900 

900 

835 

Austria . . 

900 

900 

SS5 

Spain ..... 

900 

900 

835 

Japan 

900 

900 

SOO 

Russia .... 

900 

900 

500 

Denmark and Scandinavian 




Unions . . . . 

900 

800 

! GOO and 400 

Mexico .... 

S75 

902*7 

; 902*7 

Egypt. . . . . 

iS75 

833*3 

833*3 


K. w. B. 


STANDARD OF COMFORT. See CoM- 
FOP.T, StANDABD of. 

STANDARD OF VALUE. This subject 
will be more particularly dealt with under the 
heading of Yalfe. In this place reference 
will mainly be made to the choice of a material 
w’hich shall be available as a medium of 
exchange and shall provide a fixed and un- 
changeable standard for contracts extending 
over long periods of time. It is by no means 
a matter of necessity that the medium of 
exchange should be this standard of value, 
though it is a matter of convenience that it 
should be so. As it is impossible to find a 
commodity in which the two requisite qualities 
are combined we have to content ourselves 
with trying to get all possible stability as a 
measure of value in the recognised and 
authorised medium of exchange. 

In practice no commodity wdiatever has yet 
been discovered wdiich comifietely satisfies this 
demand. Gold and silver w'ere chosen for the 
purpose even before the dawn of history, yet, 
to use the words of Ricardo, “Neither gold 
. . . nor any other commodity can ever be a 
perfect measure of value for all things,” while 
but little practical inconvenience has been felt 
from gold and silver being the general medium 
in which the value of all other things is 
estimated. Though undoubtedly these form 
a variable measure of value, there are probably 
no commodities subject to fewer variations, and 
these have been spread over a period of many 
years, a circumstance which has greatly dimin- 
ished the inconvenience arising. 

At the present time (1898) in all the 
principal countries and eommercial centres of 
the civilised world, gold is the sole standard of 

1 France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece. 

2 Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
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7alue. A gold coin, the sovereign or pound 
sterling, is the recognised embodiment of the 
standard in the United Kingdom for all business 
purposes. 

This suffices for present wants. For 
historical purj^oses in all comparisons of values 
made over long periods it is usual to take as 
the ‘"standard of value ” something other than 
the common means of exchange, to seek to 
allow, in fact, for the variations in the value 
of money by estimate of the price of corn, the 
quantity of wheat which the usual day’s wages 
of an ordinary working man will purchase, etc. 

It is thus sought to obtain a measure of the 
variableness of the value of money, and for 
that purpose to set up some ‘-standard of 
value” as a reference standard which shall 
itself be invariable. 

Such invariability is impossible of achieve- 
ment, impossible even of conception, if we 
require the same standard to be invariable for 
all persons and all times. The impossibility 
arises out of the human element of value, from 
the fact that value has reference not to a 
property inherent in a commodity, but to the 
estimate by a person of the desirability of the 
possession of the commodity. 

As in the nearly analogous case of Intrinsic 
Value (g'.'y.), the position of the standard of 
value depends on circumstances extraneous to 
itself. 

STANDARD RATE (OF WAGES). The 
insistence on payment according to some definite 
standard, uniform in its application, is the 
most universal of Teade Union regulations. 

The most rudimentary forms of combination, 
such for instance as the ‘ ‘ shop bargain ” in an 
unorganised trade, require that all workmen 
shall receive the rate fixed for the particular 
job. The organised union, wliether local or 
national, requires that all its members in the 
town or district shall be remunerated for their 
effort according to a fixed standard rate of pay- 
ment. The standard rate is never a maximum 
but only a minimum. Thus the London Central 
Master Builders’ Association and the Friendly 
Society of Operative Stonemasons agree that 
the minimum -wage of able-bodied masons shall 
be teiipence per hour. This, however, does not 
hinder any individual stonemason from receiving 
more if his employer thinks his character and 
skill justify a higher rate. Thus, again, the 
‘ ‘ log ” settled between the Amalgamated Society 
of Tailors and the local Master-Tailors’ Associa- 
tion fixes the payment for making each kind of 
garment in any particular town, but many 
master- tailors will be paying their workmen 
much higher rates. We are aware of no case 
of members of a trade union being prevented or 
discouraged by their union from receiving higher 
rates than those decided on for the whole body 
as the general standard. 

A considerable equality of rates results from 


the existence of this standard, notwithstanding 
that it is a minimum and not a maximum. It 
is observed, and no doubt correctly, by employers 
that the being compelled to pay each man at 
least a certain fixed minimum rate must lead 
to a more uniform rate than would otherwise 
prevail, and hinders the system of graduating 
the rate “according to merit.” This result 
cannot be proved to be inemtable by any de- 
ductive argument except that ^vliich asserts the 
existence of a fixed and unalterable “wage 
fund.” The “rent of ability” may always be 
obtained, in theory, by any workman above 
the class considered by the employer as the 
worst, this being merely the equivalent of his 
superiority, whatever arrangements the em- 
ployer makes with the workmen below the 
average. No fair-minded trade unionist how- 
ever would deny that for all competent workmen 
the minimum rate tends to become a uniform 
rate. When the employer gives up his right 
to take full advantage of the necessities of the 
individual workman, he expects that other 
workmen, though they may be in a position 
to exact better terms, will submit to the 
standard rate collectively agreed to for them 
by representatives of the whole body. 

This result has been denounced as paying 
“ bad and lazy workmen as highly as those who 
are skilled and industrious” ; setting a premium 
on idleness and incapacity, “destructive to the 
legitimate ambition of industry and merit,” 
and as being, that “ worst kind of com- 
munism,” an equal remuneration of all men. 
Such criticisms confuse the rate of payment 
with the amount actually earned. A standard 
“rate” of payment for the work actually per- 
formed is a necessary condition of collective 
bargaining. But this in no way interferes with 
workmen’s receiving pay most widely diifering 
in amount. Thus the standard rate insisted on 
by most trade unionists is not any definite sum 
per hour, but a list of piece-work prices. 

It is seldom realised how largely these piece- 
work lists extend over the country. In count- 
less trades, such as basketmakers, boot-makers, 
brushmakers, compositors, coopers, tailors, etc., 
there are lists of prices dating from the begin- 
ning of the century, revised from time to time 
and signed by both employers and employed. 
These are but little known even by those who 
have heard of the elaborate tonnage rates of the 
ironworkers, steel -smelters, and miners, and 
the complicated cotton lists, which together 
determine the wages of a third of the trade 
union world. And since, in all the above- 
mentioned trades, the standard rate is drawn 
up in the form of a schedule of piece- woi-k 
prices, there can be no question of equal 
earnings. 

Nor does the standard rate' imply any 
equality of wages in industries in which it is a 
‘ definite wage per hour, and not per piece. 
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Tile weekly pay of the workmen in these 
trades will be found to be very different even 
when they have worked the same length of 
time. For instance, a uniform rate per hour 
is paid for ordinary bricklaying, masonry, and 
plumbing, but it is to the advantage of the 
employer to pay a higher rate to any man 
engaged in work demanding special capacity — 
a course warmly supported by the trade union. 
Thus a rate from ten to fifty per cent over 
the standard is paid for such jobs as brick- 
cutting or “gauge work,” furnace-building, or 
sewer construction, with the result that the 
superior bricklayer seldom works at the 
standard rate. In other trades the superior 
workman has the advantage of working under 
more agreeable conditions. In the case of a large 
building, the best stonemasons are appointed 
to do the carving, an occupation admitting 
some personal liberty and not needing gi'eat 
muscular exertion, whilst the ordinary work- 
men are setting stones under incessant super- 
vision. Heavy mechanical tasks, such as laying 
down flooring, are given to the rough carpenter- 
ing hands, leaving the superior workman to 
perform in the workshop the fine work combin- 
ing variety and lightness when they are not 
earning extra rates for “ staircasiiig ” and 
“handrailing.” 

In short, the difference in the efforts and 
sacrifices actually made may be great, and 
therefore the rate of remuneration may be very 
different though the actual number of shillings 
received by the men at the end of the week are 
the same. 

The standard rates which at the present time 
govern industries in the United Kingdom are of 
every degree of complexity, and include every 
form of “time ” and “piece-work” 'wages. 

If all the trade unions in the United Kingdom 
having over 1000 members, those of unskilled 
labourers and transport workers excepted, are 
classified according to the method of reuumera- 
tion they enforce, we find there are 49 societies 
'With 573,000 members which actually insist upon 
piece-work, 24 societies with 140,000 members 
which willingly accept in various departments 
both piece and time-work, and 38 societies 'with 
290,000 members which insist upon time-work. 

This divergence of view arises exclusively from 
the character of the operations performed. In 
those trades where piece-work is consistent with 
collective bargaining, that is, where the work is of 
such a nature that a standard list of prices can be 
compiled and is adhered to by the employers, the 
trade unionist willingly accepts or even actually 
enforces piece-work. Where, on the other hand, 
the work varies from job to job, and from man 
to man, a standard list is impossible, and piece- 
work becomes merely a reversion to the individual 
bargain, the trade unionists strenuously insist 
upon time-work rates. What they are aiming at 
in the one case as in the other is uniformity in 
the rate of remuneration for the v/ork actually 
done. In some industries this can be maintained 


only by insisting on time wages. In others, 
covering, as it happens, a far larger number of 
organised -workmen, time wages would produce 
just the opposite result, and the trade unionists 
accordingly insist wdth equal determination on 
payment by the piece. 

[See Industrial Democracy by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb (Longmans, London, 1902). — Re- 
ports of the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade on Wages and Hours of Labour, 1894, 
pt. ii. (c. 7567, i.), “Standard Piece Rates,” and 
pt. hi. (e. 7567, ii.), “Standard Time Rates” ; also 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration, by D. F. 
Schloss (Williailis and Korgate. London, 1898). — 
The History of Trade Unionism., by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb (Longmans, 1902) ; and especially 
for a description of the experience of an excep- 
tionall}’- able employer, the Life of William Denny, 
by A. B. Bruce (London, 1889) and art. on W. 
Dennv.] s. and b. w. 

STANDARDS, Warden of the. By the 
Standards of Weights, Measures, and Coin- 
age Act 1866, the custody of the imperial 
standards of weights and measures was trans- 
ferred from the office of the exchequer to the 
board of trade. For the purposes of the act 
a new department of the board was constituted, 
the head of which was styled the warden of 
the standards. It -was his duty (1) to conduct 
comparisons, verifications, and operations with 
reference to the standards in aid of scientific 
research or otherwise when authorised or 
directed by the board, (2) to make an annual 
report to the board on the proceedings and 
business of the department to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament. 

The act was repealed by the Weights and 
Measures Act 1878, which declared that the 
board of trade should have all powers and per- 
form all duties relative to the standards vested 
in or imposed upon the warden of the standards 
by the act of 1866 or otherwise. g. i. t. 

STANNARIES. The name “stannaries” 
{stannum^ tin) is an ancient legal designation 
embracing the whole of the tin mines of Devon 
and Corn'tt^all. The mining industry being of 
pre-historic antiquity, was from very early times 
prosecuted in accordance with a code of customs 
which are described as ancient” by the Black 
Book of the Exchequer of 1198. These customs 
were consolidated and enlarged by a charter of 
Ed-ward I. (1305), which formed a precedent for 
other later mining charters. Labour was attracted 
to the mines by the privilege of enfranchisement 
granted to escaped serfs. Courts were estab- 
lished for the settlement of questions affecting 
their interests, with the exceptions customary 
in these local franchises of life, limb, and land. 
The connection of the stannaries 'with the 
princes of Wales began with a grant of 1337, 
which entitled the princes to, draw royalties 
from them. It must be remembered that at 
that time tin mines were held to belong to the 
crown (Mines). The government of the 
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stannaries was immediately in the hands of a 
warden (Gustos), who had the right of impress- 
ing labourers and compelling them to work for 
wages. Devon and Cornwall were each divided 
into stannary districts. To each district, called 
a stannary, helonged a civil court and a coiirt- 
leet for trial of police offences. The. revenues 
of the princes of Wales arose partly froiii. coinage 
duty, partly from a right of pre-emption which 
was farmed. The coinage duty in Devon 
remained at 15s. 6d. a 1000 weight from the 
time of Henry III. until 1838, and for centuries 
at 40s. per 1000 weight in the case of Cormvall. 
Prices were settled at meetings of the tinners 
with the farmers convened at Crockentor twice 
in the year. These meetings were called great 
courts or parliaments. On these occasions the 
regulations were drawn up under which tin 
was to he worked, coined, etc. Representation 
at these parliaments was not to he confined to 
working tinners, hut extended to capitalists 
interested in the development of the mines. 
In 1511 a collision occurred between the parlia- 
ment of the tinners and the parliament of 
Westminster. Richard Strode, who sat for 
Plympton, one of the stannaries, introduced a 
hill into parliament to prevent the tinners silting 
up the Devonshire harbours with the detritus 
from their works. This was construed by the 
stannaries as an attack on their chartered 
franchises, for which Strode was presented at a 
stannary court, fined, and imprisoned in the 
castle of Lidford, assigned to them as a gaol 
by the grant of Edward I. This led to the 
passing of an act which first laid down the 
important constitutional principle that members 
of parliament were not liable to actions for 
proceedings by them in parliament (4 Hen. 
VIII. c. 8, Tro Hicardo Strode). But the 
nuisance continued until 1532, when parliament 
was aroused to action hy the repeated complaints 
of the western ports. By the act 23 Hen. 
VIII. c. 8, stream works near the tiibutaries 
of rivers were prohibited, and all others were 
ordered to be provided with “hatches,” to 
check the choking of water-courses. By this 
act the initiative in the suppression of the 
nuisance was left to the inhabitants, who shrank 
from legal conflicts with the neighbouring 
landowners, so that the statute remained in- 
operative. This led to another act (27 Hen. 
VIII. c. 23), passed in 1536, which increased 
the penalties and let in the common informer. 
The introduction of another hill into the House 
of Lords in 1539 is evidence that the difficulty 
was not at an end, but no further legislation 
took place until the time of Charles I. In 
1632 a new charter was granted reaffirming the 
ancient privileges of the stannaries as to ex- 
emption from process in other than their own 
courts, from toll, and the coneessionof the right to 
search for tin. In 1640 an act was passed (16 
Car. I. c. 15), to restrain the encroachments of the 


stannary courts, which were asserting a juris- 
diction over the entire counties of Devon and 
Cornwall “out of the places where the tinners 
do work.” In 1836 an act of parliament (6 & 
7 AVill. IV. c. 106), regulated anew the juris- 
diction, constitution, and powers of the stannar- 
ies courts. By 18 Viet c. 32, the respective 
parliaments or stannary courts of Cornwall and 
Devon, the customs of wliicli presented a general 
similarity, were consolidated in one court. These 
customs are in short (1) the right of “free 
tinners ” to work upon rendering a proportion 
called the “toll-tin,” usually one-fifteenth of 
the produce, to the owner or lord of the soil. 
(2) The right to such tinners to ‘ ^ bound any 
unappropriated waste lands, or any several or 
inclosed lands which have been formerly waste 
land,” subject to the custom and the delivery of 
toll-tin to the lord of the soil. The bound is 
marked hy turf or stone, and is about an acre 
in extent. Particulars of the hound have to 
be returned to the stannary court. These 
hounds are in Cornwall accounted personal, in 
Devon real property. They must be annually 
renevred and may be sublet, subject to the 
payment of “farm-tin” or “tin-dues.” The 
principal acts regulating the stannaries down to 
the year 1896, are the 6 & 7 'Will. IV. c. 106 ; 
11 & 12 Viet. c. 83 ; 18 & 19 Viet. c. 32 ; 25 & 
26 Viet. c. 89 ; 32 & 33 Viet. c. 19 ; 50 & 61 
Viet. c. 43 ; and 53 & 54 Viet. c. 63. These 
acts chiefly affected procedure. In 1896 an act 
was passed “ for abolishing the Court of the 
Vice- Warden of the Stannaries” (69 & 60 Viet, 
c. 45). By this act the jurisdiction and powers 
of the stannary court were transferred to the 
county court sitting at Truro, the judicial office 
entitled the vice- ward enship of the stannaries 
being abolished. But it must he remembered 
that the foundation of the law of the stannaries 
still remains ancient custom and the charters 
which embodied it. 

[Edward Smirke, The case of Vice against 
Thomas, determine on apjpeal before the Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries of Cornwall, Loudon, 
1843. — ^W, Bambridge, Treatise on the Law of 
Mines and Minerals, 4th ed. by A. Brown, 
London, 1878. — Rowe v. Brenton, 3 Manning 
and Ryland’s Reports, Appendix of Documents 
relating to the Dnchy of Cornwall.] i. s. L. 

STAPLE, The Staple System. The com- 
pany of merchants of the staple had a monopoly 
of exporting the staple commodities of England, 
and certain staple towns were appointed as 
centx'es of their ti'ade. The staple exports 
were wool, woolfells, leather, tin, and lead, and 
of these the chief was wool, the ^ ‘ sovereign 
treasure ” of England, vdierewith she was said 
to keep the whole world warm. Before the 
reign of Edward L the export trade of England 
was principally carried on by foreigners, of 
whom the most important were the Hanse 
merchants (see Ha^lseatio League). The 
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staplers asserted that their company dated from 
Henry IIL’s reign, but at this time the ex- 
ports were taken to various marts, chiefly in 
Flanders because the Flemish excelled in cloth- 
making (see Meechants, English). An 
association of English merchants was in exist- 
ence as early as. 1313, in which year Edward 
11. sent Kichard Stury, “mayor of the 
merchants of our kingdom,” as ambassador 
to the Count of Flanders. In order to con- 
centrate the wool trade, Edward I. fixed the 
centre at Antwerp, which he bought from the 
duke of Brabant, and in 1313 Edward II., 
by letters patent, “pro certa stapula pro 
mercatoribus Anglie,” ordered the mayor and 
community of the merchants of England to 
appoint a staple in the Low Countries ; they 
might change the town at will, and were to 
fine to the king’s use those who took staple 
wares to any other mart abroad. ‘ ‘ The system 
of the staple was, it would seem, a combination 
of the principle of the guild and of the royal 
privilege of establishing fairs and markets ” 
(Stubbs, ii. 447), (see Faies and Maekets ; 
Gilds ; Maeket oveet). It was necessary 
for mutual protection and for regulation of 
trade and prices that merchants should form a 
company, and it was also profitable to the 
king, as both increasing the customs revenue 
and facilitating its collection. Since the customs 
had been fixed, it had become necessary, for 
the better control of trade, to restrict the export 
of the staple commodities to certain English 
ports where collectors of customs were stationed, 
and Edward II. appointed home staples at 
Newcastle, York, Lincoln, Norwich, London, 
Winchester, Exeter, and Bristol in England ; 
at Dublin, Drogheda, and Cork in Ireland ; and 
at Shrewsbury, Carmarthen, and Cardiff in 
Wales. During the reigns of Edward III. and 
Eichard II. the staiile towns were frequently 
changed, foreign and home staples sometimes 
existing at the same time. The power of chang- 
ing the staple town was useful as a political 
weapon, and also as a means of gaming the good- 
will of foreign merchants from whom the king 
wished to borrow. In 1328, during the minority 
of Edward III., and again in 1334, all staples 
were abolished, and trade was free according to 
the Great Charter ; but this free trade did not 
last, and the staple was fixed at Bruges in 1344. 
Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres were the three great 
marts for Flemish cloth, and were loath to let 
the coveted wool of England pass through their 
hands ; accordingly, the Lombard, Brabant, 
and Spanish merchants w'ere prevented from 
buying, that the Flemish towns might have a 
monopoly ; this, together with the unsettled 
state of Flanders, lowered prices by lessening 
competition, and in 1353 the staple was with- 
drawn to England. The decay of feudalism 
had gi'adually made the king dependent on the 
produce of the land, rather than on the land 


itself. The toll, which was the king’s preroga- 
tive of merchandise coming to or leaving his 
kingdom, had been definitely fixed in the 
customs, and was becoming increasingly im- 
portant ; with this the king paid his Lombard 
bankers, and with this, augmented by a yearly 
subsidy on wool, the French war was chiefly 
maintained. On the other hand, Edward II. 
made several attempts to collect the scutage 
levied by Edward I. for the Scotch war, and 
Edward III. issued a writ for the same hopeless 
j)urpose (see Knight’s Seevice). Profiting so 
little as feudal lord, the king turned his atten- 
tion to the wool trade, from the development 
of which he and his subjects alike would gain, 
and in 1353 the Ordinance of the Staple was 
issued. This measure appointed ten staple 
tomis in England, and to those not on the sea 
a port was assigned ; these towns were New- 
castle, York and Hull, Lincoln and Boston, 
Norwich and Yarmouth, 'Westminster, and 
London, Canterbury and Sandwich, Chichester, 
"Wunchester and Southampton, Exeter, and 
Bristol, in England ; Dublin, ATaterford, Drog- 
heda, and Cork, in Ireland ; Camiarthen, in 
Wales ; also for tin, Asperton in Devonshire, 
Lostwythiel and Truro in Cornwall. The 
merchants of each staple town, both native 
and alien, were yearly to appoint a mayor and 
two constables. The weight of wool for export 
was to be certified by the mayor, and at the 
port it was to be again weighed, and an inden- 
ture of the "weight made between the mayor 
and the customs officers. Export trade was 
restricted to aliens under pain of death, and 
altogether prohibited to Berwick and Scotland. 
Staple goods were to be taken to the staple 
towns for forty days, after which they could 
be sold elsewhere. Merchants were to be under 
the jurisdiction of the mayor of the staple only, 
according to Law Meechant ; aliens were to be 
tried by aliens ; merchants were to use lodgings 
and warehouses, the rent of which was fixed by 
the mayor and constables of the staple and 
four leading inhabitants. At first, the offices 
of mayor of the town and mayor of the staple 
were held by different persons, hut later in 
Bristol, Southampton, London, and probably 
elsewhere, the mayor of the town acted as 
mayor of the staple. In some Irish staple 
towns the mayor and bailiffs of the town became, 
for the following year, the mayor and constables 
of the staple. The appointment of home staples 
only was thought to he advantageous to England 
because it would break the monopoly of Flanders, 
and the consequent competition w'ould raise the 
price of wool, while the foreign merchants would 
bring “money and plate, gold and silver, and 
merchandise of other lands” ; and the mcreased 
revenue from the customs, which were heavier 
for aliens than denizens, would bring in larger 
supplies for the * ^ arduis negociis, ” under which 
the king was continually groaning. But the 
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higli duties, as well as the extensive smuggling 
which, evaded them, prevented home staples 
from being successful, and in 1363 the staple 
was established at Calais. The taking of 
Calais, the nearest continental port and a home 
of pirates, was of great importance to the 
English export trade, and with short intervals, 
when it was removed to Flanders or to England 
during w-ar with France, the staple remained 
there until 1558. The staple merchants paid 
no toll between Dover and Calais, they yearly 
chose a mayor and two constables, wrhose juris- 
diction alone they were subject to, and the 
mayor Avas responsible for their lodgings in 
Calais. Like the Jews and the Lombards who 
had been under the king’s protection and not 
answerable to the common law, the staplers 
lent large sums to the king, and in return he 
assigned to them a portion of the customs 
revenue ; ‘‘riches follow the staple” became a 
proverb. Statutes w^ere passed from time to 
time, protecting the staplers and the staple 
town. The cherished monopoly was in danger, 
not only from illicit traders, hut from those 
whom, not being staplers, the king licensed to 
export wool. Petitions were presented against 
these licenses, until, in 1449, w^hen the revenue 
from the Calais staple had fallen, since Edward 
III.’s time, from £68,000 yearly to £12,000, 
by means of frauds and licenses, it was enacted 
that all such licenses should be void, five only 
excepted. The staplers, by their “ordinance 
of partition,” charged so highly on the wool 
sold at Calais, that there was much smuggling, 
the mint at Calais fell into decay, and the 
price of wool went down ; therefore, it w’as 
ordained, in 1442, that wool should he sold only 
according to the form and at the price of the 
staple, and that a third part of the price should 
be taken in silver, coined at Calais, and brought 
by the merchants to England. Henry IV. 
granted a charter to the merchant adventurers 
(see Adventurers, Merchants) of England 
w^ho dealt in cloth ; and to the number of 
staplers, and especially to their dealings with 
this company, Armstrong, writing in the 
reign of Henry VIII., attributes all the evils 
of the time. The number of staplers so in- 
creased, he says, in Edward IV/s time, “by 
meane of apprentishode withowt any considera- 
cion of the welth of the holl reame ” that “the 
merchants begane to giff rewarde to fermours 
and to their wxffes to have wmlle oon before 
another,” and, in consequence, the cloth-makers 
suffered from want of material. So much wool 
was taken to Calais, that the buyers “ perceyvid 
they sliuld never lakk non, but have it soo 
pleiituous which causid theym to fomake to 
pay redy money and bullion at the staple to 
bye it for respite,” paying partly at the staple, 
partly at a mart in the Low Countries. This 
gave rise to a system of exchange with the 
merchant adventurers who traded largely in 


the aSTetherlands, and the staplers, instead of 
minting their money at Calais, and sending 
home the much-needed coin, received bills of 
exchange in London, payable abroad. So many 
staplers were there in London, that middlemen 
were employed, “and then,” says Armstrong, 
“begane the rank myschyff and distriietion of 
the holl reame.” To supply enough wool, the 
farmers began “to putt ther erthe to idiilnes,” 
and four hundred or five hundred villages in 
the Midlands were destroyed in sixty years, the 
profits of the wool being spent in importing 
“artificial! thynges,” with which England be- 
came “stuffid, storid, and pesterid, ” to the ruin 
of English handicrafts. Many merchants be- 
came exchangers, which is “pleyn usury.” The 
inferior pasture of sheep who fed on sites of 
villages and off “rank, foggye, wild gresse,” 
affected the quality of the wool, and Spanish 
wool, mixed with English in cloth -making, 
threatened the market of the latter. From this 
time the staplers were continually in disputes 
with foreign merchants and merchant adven- 
turers, and could only sell their wool to the 
Flemings, in 1509, by taking all risks until 
delivery. In 1522, a treaty was made with the 
Emperor touching the price and weight of the 
staple wool. Many of the lodgings and ware- 
houses in Calais, formerly used by staplers, 
stood empty, to the loss of the townsfolk, and 
the staplers complained toWolsey of bad seasons, 
Spanish competition, and the evil ways of the 
foreigner ; in. consequence of a riot in the Calais 
garrison, who, during the Wars of the Eoses, 
were not paid for eight years, the customs had 
been raised from 6s. 8d. to 40s. on a sack of 
wool, that their wages might be furnished by 
this branch of the revenue. The conversion of 
arable land into pasture had thrown many out 
of emiffoyment, and in 1515, to promote manu- 
facture, commoners were forbidden to wear 
imported cloth, as, in 1337, it had been for- 
bidden to all save the royal family. The de- 
crease in the export of wool, and the loss of 
Calais in 1558, brought about the downfall of 
the staplers, though their liberties were pre- 
served in later statutes regulating ti’ade, and 
the staple was established for a short time at 
Bruges. From 1660 to 1787, the export of 
wool was entirely prohibited. 

[C. Gross, T/ie Gild Merchant (1890), — Stubbs, 

1 Const. Mist. f ii, (1880). — W. Cunningham, Th^e 
Growth of English Industry and Gomrmrce (1890). 
— Hall, History of the CustoTm lievenue 
(1885). — "W. J. EMleji Introduction to English 
Economic History and Theory (1888).~-H. Hall 
and W- A. S. Hewins in Social England^ vol. ii. 
(1894). — -C. Aiinstrong, Treatise concerning tM 
Staple and the Commodities of the Reahn in R. 
Panli, Lrei volkswirthscha/Uiche Eenkschnften 
(1878). — G. Burnet, History of the Reformation^ 

collection of records, v. 109 (1865). D. 

Macpherson, Annals cf Ooymnerce (1805).— 

E. F. Bourne, English 3Icrchants (1886).— W. RL 
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Jones in Wilts Arch. Mag., ix. (Aug. 1865). — 
Rhymer, Foedera (1816). — Statutes of the Mealm 
(Record Commission, 1810).] M. T. M. 

STATE-AIDED PENSIONS. When in the 
last century methods of insurance were first 
introduced, several proposals were made in 
England for its adoption by the state, in the 
hope that by that means the poor might pro- 
vide for themselves instead of coming on the 
parish (cp. Eden, State of the Poor, 1797). 
Similar motives have suggested the establish- 
ment of state insurance in most European 
countries during the last twenty years. In 
Germany and Denmark state- aided pensions 
have been provided. In Germany (cp. J. G. 
Brooks, Compulso7'y Insurance, Report of Com- 
missioner of Labour, Washington, 1893), philo- 
sophic and economic theory, the philanthropic 
desire to equalise social conditions, the enfeeble- 
ment of voluntary associations by legislative 
interference, and the policy of neutralising 
socialism by legislation, combined to create a 
system of state insurance to provide for acci- 
dents, sickness, disability, and old age. 

The German system of pensions applies to 
persons sixteen years of age who are wage-earners, 
employees with a salary of £100 or less, or small 
employers in certain trades. It is regulated by 
the disability {Invaliddt) and old age insurance 
law of 1889. Disability is defined as such in- 
ability to work permanently or for a complete 
year as prevents the insurer from earning a third 
of his average wage reckoned according to certain 
definite principles. It does not depend on age, 
and is payable after five years’ contributions. At 
the age of seventy, after thirty years’ contributions, 
the insurer is entitled to a pension. The contri- 
bution-year is taken at forty -seven weeks. The 
contributions are graded in four classes (under 
350 marks or £17T3 a. year ; 550 or £26*92; 
;850, or £41*61 ; and over 850 marks) according to 
the average annual remuneration of the insurer’s 
calling. They are paid weekly by the purchase 
•of stamps which, pasted on cards, serve also as 
•vouchers. The employers are responsible for their 
payment. They amount according to the four 
classes to 14 pf. (l*84d.), 20 (2*36d.), 24 
■(2*82d.), and 30 (3*55d. ). The annual allowances 
• for disability amount respectively to £5 *64 ; 
£6*08; £6*43; £6*89. The old-age pensions 
amount to £5*22; £6*60; £7*99; and £9*78 
respectively. (For cases worked out see Brooks.) 
To women on marriage, and to widows and orphans, 
compensation for past payments is given. The 
insurance fund consists of {a) contributions (as 
.above) from the employee ; (5) equal contributions 
from the employer, and (c) 50 marks (£2 *45) a 
year from the imperial exchequer for each pension. 
For the conduct of business there are thirty-one 
insurance offices with committees on -which the 
.government, the employers, and the employees are 
represented. There is also supervision by local 
committees ( Vertrauensnianner). In 1895 the 
disability allowances amounted to £411,102, the 
pensions to £764,248 ; and on 31st December 
1895, 110,377 persons were in receipt of the 


former, and 195,723 in receipt of the latter or 
13 per thousand of the population over 70. 

In Denmark, subject to certain restrictioiis, at 
the age of sixty persons are entitled to a pension 
if they cannot provide for themselves or those 
dependent on them. The communal authorities 
grant the pension and pay half the cost. The 
government pays the other half. On 1st January 
1894, 46,581 or 210 per thousand of the population 
over 60, -were thus assisted. 

In England several schemes have been much 
discussed (cp. Report of Pi^oyal Commission on the 
Aged Poor, pp. Ixix., cxv.) ; Canon Blackley’s — 
compulsory payments between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, and a pension of 4s. a week at sixty- 
five or seventy ; Mr. Chamberlain’s — 5s. a week 
at sixty-five provided by a government bonus on 
voluntary payments ; or under certain conditions 
by the doubling of working-class insurances by a 
government grant ; Mr. Booth’s — a pension of 5s. 
to all at the age of sixty-five, without contribution 
required ; and Canon Fowle’s — a government grant 
of 5s. a week to each member of a sound friendly 
society, coupled with the abolition of outdoor 
relief. These schemes have hitherto been set Ub.de 
for the following amongst other reasons : (1) com- 
pulsion is unacceptable in England ; (2) the aged 
for the next forty years or so would not benefit ; 
(3) the friendly society movement would be 
hampered or brought eventually under direct 
government control — a very undesirable result ; 
or (4) the cost is too great — in Mr. Booth’s scheme 
at least £24,500,000 a year. 

One or two of the arguments on the general 
question may be mentioned : (1) after the lapse of 
a certain time, as experience shows, state aid, and 
especially state maintenance, weakens individual 
energy very seriously. In Germany, of the very 
scanty average pension of ' 2s. 6d. a week, about 
two-thirds is paid by tbe state and tbe emploj^er. 
Thus it is rather a special form of relief, than 
insurance, and unlike well-administered relief, it 
makes the bulk of the -working class state-de- 
pendent. In England those in receipt of poor 
relief over sixty years of age number approximately 
only 137 per 1000 of the population of that age 
(cp. Denmark above). (2) There is no sufficient 
evidence that the large outlay is recouped to any 
substantial extent by reduction in expenditure on 
the poor. (3) The bargain considered as insurance 
is disadvantageous. Of males alive at sixteen 
only 52 per cent reach their sixtieth, only 34 per 
cent their seventieth year. A state bonus in these 
circumstances runs counter to social as well as 
individual interest. The w’-orking man is right to 
save or invest his money in such a way as to reap 
benefits earlier and to provide in part for old age 
indirectly. There are other better forms of in- 
surance. (4) In -working-class life, the family is 
the nnit of obligation in this matter. State aid 
will do more harm in weakening it than good in 
subsidising individuals. (5) The state - aided 
pension -will tend to relieve the trades unions of 
the payments now made to old members, and to 
promote a minimum working life at a maximum 
wage (cp. on points (4) and (5), Fnglish Fconoinic 
Journ., Yohv, p. 347, 1895.) State Pensions for 
Old Age -were established in New Zealand in 1898. 
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[P. Bodiker, Die Arbeiterversichenuig in der 
euTQpciischen Staaten, Leipzig, 1885 (one-sided 
and insutiicient as to England). — Select Comm, on 
Ncbt Provident Insurance, 1885 (cliietiy Blackley’s 
sckeme). — Maurice Block, Les ass^mmces ouvrieres, 
1895. — C. B. Loco, Old Age Pensions and Pauper- 
ism, 1892. — J. A. The State and Pensions 

in Old Age, 1892 (Erencli and German schemes). 
Prof. J. S. Nicholson, Political Economy, 1896. 
For England in last century, see Eden’s State of 
the Poor, 1797.] c. s. l. 

A Comm. (cp. Report of the Comm, on Old Age Pensions, 
1S9S) recently reported on some of the above-mentioned 
schemes and others, disapproving of them on the ground 
of injurious interference with wages, with self-reliance, 
with* self-government in Friendly Societies, etc. 

STATE INSEEANCE. Insurance, State. 

STATE INTERFERENCE. Goverisment 
Regulation of Industry. 

STATE NOTES 

[Rates of conversion: .^£ = 33 drachmai=35=25 francs = 

12 guilders — 11 gulden=:25 lire=24 milreis=13| pesos 

(Chile) =9t roubles =15 rupees.] 

State Notes fall into three group.s ; — 

(1) The Exchequer Bill {q.v.) payable in 
futuro, aifecting the loan market but not the cur- 
rency ; (2) com-receipts,(®Kvhichare never loans, and 
enter into, but, being fully covered, do not inflate 
the currency. They are usually is.sued where coin is 
difficult to transmit, or when, being at a premium, 
it is likely to be hoarded or exported, and Chile 
has been censured for neglecting this precaution 
while trying since 1. vi. 1895, to redeem its notes, 
then £2,209,425, but now almost extinguished. 
Instances are : Indian gold and silver currency 
notes, under acts of 1861 No. xix., 1871 No. hi., 
1882 No. XX., 1890 No. xv., 1893 No. viii., and 
1896 No. xxi., in so far as £6,666,666|- is ex- 
ceeded ; Canadian Dominion gold notes in so 
far as £4,000,000, is exceeded 0^^) ; U.S. gold certifi- 
cates first issued 3. hi. 1863, now £7,756,434 ; 
and Russian gold notes issued 6) e.g. 1. viii. 1895. 
Similarly, Austria-PIungary deputed its bank to 
issue, against equal gold, silver coin or notes first 
up to £14,545,454, 9. vii. 1894 ; then up to 
£7,27*2,727, April 1898 OT; these sums plus 
£6,545,456 silver coin are being used to redeem 
the state notes of 1866, which in 1894 were 
£28,363,636. These gold receipts, though only 
justifiable on local and temporary grounds, often 
become chronic ; otherwise they are innocent. 
But Indian silver currency notes since 1893, 
when the mint waas closed to silver ; Italian “ buoni 
di cassa’* for one and two lire, issued, 1894-95, 
against silver in place of similar bank notes, and 
now £4,400,000 ; G.S. Bland certificates of 28. h. 
1878 et seq., now over £75,000,000 and Sherman 
treasury notes of 14. vii. 1890 to 1. xi. 1893 (‘*Inow 
over £22,900,000, being issued against a metal not 
the standard, present peculiar risks. Thus the 
Sherman notes are usually cashed in gold and re- 
issued ; except therefore when cashed for' silver or 
for Bland certificates— "which happened, 1891-97, 
at the rate of over £1,000,000 per ann.,— they have 
the same effect as indefinite issues of uncovered 
convertible paper. And there is the, added, risk 
that cover may fail through a Mi in the market 


price of silver, and silver lias fallen one half since 
the mint value of most silver coins wms fixed, so 
that the earlier U.S. certificates are now only half 
covered, and all silver coin-receipts have degener- 
ated into clas.s 3 (c). The United States proposed, 
October 1897, that England .should adopt the 
policy of silver coin-receipts, but England refused. 

(3) The state note, in its narrowest sense, is a 
compromise between (1) and (2), and .steals a loan 
from those who wish to use but not to lend money 
by adding to the currency. It creates chaos as 
well as loss, and therefore its initial mischief is 
incalculable, and finally either — like the billets 
d’Hat of the regency, the credit notes of the North 
American colonies, and the Assignat in the last 
century, and the notes of Louis Kossuth (1849) in 
the present century — it leads to repudiation, or it 
involves the very loan for which it was meant as a 
substitute. It is always either inconvertible legal 
tender, or non-interest bearing ; sooner or later it 
always circulates at a discount, but its essence is 
that it is meant to be taken as money and not like 
(1) under a contract of loan ; this being a question 
of fact, hot of form. There are three chief varietie.s : 
[a) Inconvertible notes . — Brazil notes have been 
inconvertible since 1836, and now = £15,4S5,042. 
U.S. notes i®) (^) for £90,000,000, under acts of 
25. ii. 1862, 11. vi. 1862, and 3. iii. 1863, were, 
i until 1. vii. 1863, fundable (but scarcely any were 
funded), and until 31. v. 1878 slowly redeemed : 
the gold premium, once 185 per cent, first vanished 
1. i. 1879, when the state resumed cash payments, 
thus transferring these notes, then and now 
£69,336,203, to group (c). In Greece, state notes 
guaranteed by the banks and amounting to 
£606, 060, and bank-notes issued on account 
of the state np to £2,242, 424, W will, if the 
estimates of the International Commission are 
realised, be redeemed next century at the rate 
of at least £30,303 per ann. until they belong to 
class (c). In 1866 Austria-Hungary took over 
bank notes for one and five gulden, and then 
replaced them by similar state notes ; their 

total value was £28,363,636. Until 1879 they 
were below par, and thereafter at or above par 
with silver, which was, 1879-92, the “limping 
standard” of Austria-Hungary ; they were always 
at a discount with gold, and latterly of 16 per 
cent. The programme of 1892, now nearing 
completion (vide supra), is to make gold the 
.standard and raise enough gold, less 16 per cent, to 
redeem these notes at face value. Some, similar 
exclusively Austrian notes, now about £500,000, 
win be redeemed within a year.(^^) Italian notes 
( 3 ) ( 4 ) ( 8 ) for 5, 10, and 25 lire, worth £16,000,000, 
31. xiL 1895, are meant to undergo a similar 
transformation, hut are still in the chrysalis stage 
of ' bank notes taken over by the state, with 
inadequate metallic cover, and Italy has never 
taken the necessary preliminary step which 
Austria - Hungary, Russia, Chile, Japan, and 
Haiti have taken of saving or boiTowing coin 
equal to their whole value ; the loans of 1883 
and 1894 were merely partial, and the surpluses 
ou^which the budget for 1898 relies are surely 
visionary. In addition to these notes, fractional 
notes and currency certificates exchangeable for 
■ them, aggravated their evil ; all the fractional 
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notes have been lost, redeemed, or have disap- 
peared, although in the United States they once 
aggregated £10,000,000. (&) Interest -hearing 

notes. — U.S. one and two year notes of 3. iii. 

1863, and three year notes d) of 30. vi. 1864 
for £63,200,000, substituted for the former, — are 
a cross between loan certificates and cash. Thus 
these were replaced by notes at interest ; but 
a similar Austrian issue in 1849 was replaced 
in 1853 by Eeichsschatzscheine without 

interest for £12,181,818, and the latter by bank- 
notes borrowed at interest, (c) Convertible demand- 
notes . — These notes should be to the state what 
bank-notes are to a bank ; but the state is a bad 
banker, because it has the law in its own hands, 
and therefore notes of this class are sure to 
degenerate into class (a) in times of stress. Thus 
U.S. demand-notes of 17. vii. 1861, and 

12. ii. 1862 for £12,000,000 — said to be the first of 
their kind in the States but foreshadowed in 1843 
by an issue for £170,000 — became inconvertible 
after 28. xii. 1861, yet commanded almost as 
great a premium as gold down to their virtual 
withdrawal in 1863. Russian credit roubles 0) 

(4) (8) are the successors of tlie old assignats ; they 
were all but at par when convertible 1843-54 
(cover Jth), and like the Austrian gulden at par with 
or above silver and below gold when inconvertible, 
1854-96 ; they are now convertible into gold at 
frd the value of the former gold rouble ; they 
equalled £77,447,690, 13. ix. 1 897, and the redemp- 
tion fund handed by the state to the bank -was 
£62,500,000 and the state held over £19,000,000 
more for this and other purposes. The U.S. 
notes of 1862-63 which since 1879 (2)(5)(8) belong 
to this class and are now £69,336,203 (about ^rd 
cover in gold), the German inperial notes for 
£6,000,000 (since 1890) («) (8) which in 1874 

replaced various state issues, the Canadian notes 
np to £4,000,000 W (S) (^^^^ths cover in gold^), 

and Indian notes up to £6,666,666|- (^> (^) (^) (% 
and the Dutch notes for £850,000 (8) men- 

tioned by Prof. Lexis — are exposed to a special 
risk, though they circulate at par. Being always 
in existence, though cashed again and again, they 
may at a critical time he used to drain the treasury 
reserves. Mr. Sec. Carlisle recently referred to 
the American notes — which must be reissued — as 
presenting an impossible task, and gold-loan after 
gold -loan has been raised to convert into gold 
what is often reconverted into silver. Mr. Sec. 
Gage proposed in December 1897 to change them 
into gold receipts.f-^ These convertible, recon- 
vertible, phcenix-like notes are really a mixed 
species half way between convertible and incon- 
vertible notes, and cannot be defended on the 
analogy of bank-notes. 

The latest schemes in Japan, Greece, and Haiti 
for redeeming the residue of their government 
paper, are too recent (1897) for criticism. Chilian, 
Brazilian, Italian, Austro-Hungarian, and Russian 
problems are complicated bj^ bank issues to which 
we have not referred ; nor have we referred to 
the difficulties of Argentina, Spain, and Portugal, 
which are exclusively referable to bank issues. 

[R. Chalmers, o/Cwm7iC2/ -i'ft the British Colonies^ 

1893 (a standard work, includes India).— -C. P. Dunbar, 
‘'Safety of the legal in Quarterly Joiirnol 

of Economics^ April 1897 (a powerful indictment).— Tlie 
VOL. III'^ 


Economist, passim. — France, Minister e des affaires 
etran gores, Arrangement financier avec la Grke, Travauz 
de la Commission Internationale, 1898. — O. Hanpt, 
Monetary Question in 1S93, —Ind ian Currency Beport, 1893. 
— J. J. Knox, United States Notes, 1885. — R. Koch, lieicJis- 
gesetzgehungitberBanh- und Miinzwesen, 1890.— K. Kramar, 
Das Bapiergeld in Oesterreich, 1SS6. — A. N. Miklashewskj^ , 
“Monetary Reform in Russia,” in Journal of Economics, 
1896, p. 632. — United States, Annual Mint Reports . — 
A. Wagner, Staatspapiergeld, 1874, and in Prenssisc/ie Jahr- 
hiicher, 1893, p. 262.— P. A. Walker, Money, 1878, pt. ii. 
(early history of North American notes, etc.). — H. P. 
Willis, “ Monetary Refonii in Russia” in Journal of Pol. 
Econ., June 1897.— R. Zuckerkandl, “ Die Wahrungs- 
reform in Oesterreich -Ungarn” in Handworterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften, Supplement, 1895, s.v. Papiergeld ; 
see also articles by Lexis and Perraris in Eandwbrterbiich 
der Staatswissenschaften, and in Supplement, 1897, s.v. 
Banken, and Papiergeld.] j. d. n. 

1 Since 1860 Russian state notes are issued by the 
bank which stands for this purpose to the government 
much as the “ department of issue ” stands to the 
Indian government. 

2 Convertible. 3 Inconvertible. 4 Legal tender. 

5 Legal tender except for customs. 

6 Not legal tender except for state dues. 

7 At interest. 8 Without interest. 

9 Indian notes are given for gold and silver, all of 
which is retained by the treasury except „£6,666,666| 
which is invested. That limit was exceeded, in 1897, 
by £9,168,872. 

10 Canadian issues up to £4,000,000 are guaranteed by 
gold and \l securities. Notes, if any, in excess of 

this limit are guaranteed by gold which the treasury 
retains, Statutes of Canada, 1895, c. 16. 

11 We assume that the proposals of April 1898 will 
pass into law. 

STATE SOCIALISM. See Socialism, 
State. 

STATES-GENERAL. See Etats-giSn^raux. 
STATICS, Social, and Social Dynamics. 
Auguste Comte’s mode of conceiffing in terms 
of applied mathematics the essential factors of 
the social state, and the order of its evolution, 
have been already alluded to (v. Comte, A., 
art. ii.). Under the head of social statics 
Comte set out a number of “social instincts” 
— sociability, benevolence, labour (of muscle 
and mind), family life and co-operative activity 
— the action and reaction, or equilibrating 
functioning of which results in what he termed 
“the spontaneous order of human society.” 
Under social dynamics he treated of “the 
theory of the natural progress of human 
society,” finding that the disturbances in social 
equilibrium made on the whole for improve- 
ment, and analysing this progressive tendency 
into the three stages, theological, metaphysical, 
and positive, now current as perhaps the most 
popular formula in his philosophy. 

To political economy, even if classed as a 
branch of the inchoate science of sociology, 
these mechanical concepts have not in the way 
of method proved useM. Adopted for a time 
by writers who -felt the inspiration of Comte’s 
great co-ordinating vision, and applied with 
rhetorical laxity, they are already virtually 
superseded in economics by the more abstract 
generalisations of pure mathematics on the 
one hand, and' the more concrete and therefore 
more cognate concepts of organic phenomena 
on the other. Herbert Spencer, it is true, 
adapted them to some extent, defining social 

2 H ' 
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statics as treating of the equilibrium of a 
perfect society, and social dynamics, of the 
forces by which society is adranced towards 
perfection. Nevertheless they form in the 
economy of his thought a less effective scaffold- 
ing than the notion ^‘social organism.” In 
considering social pliilosophy under a statical 
and dynamical aspect, he claims to be dividing 
the subject as J. S. Mill, folloAving Comte, 
divided political economy. Mill, however, 
though implicitly mindful of the analogy, 
only applies it, as an illustrative figure, at a 
late stage of the Frind-ples (v. inf ret), and, in 
the two works where he does take account of 
that mechanical aspect is more concerned, in the 
one to criticise Comtism, in the other to formu- 
late the logic of that historical method fox social 
science where Comte’s concept of social dynamics 
has really, if indirectly, proved fruitful in results. 
He is as little concerned as either Spencer or 
Comte to give more than (to use the latter’s 
qualification) “an exploratory value” to the 
mechanical metaphor, or to waste himself in 
fitting a more abstract view of things to the 
relatively more concrete world of his hypotheti- 
cal wealth -craving economic man. In this 
last-named abstract entity indeed, reacting to 
the “ pressure ” of his one desire, in so far as 
this is not neutralised by the opposing forces 
of dislike of work and of abstinence, Comte 
might have found, as Bagehot did, room for 
mechanical analogies. But it was jirecisely 
the hypothetical, or so-called “metaphysical” 
character of political economy, pursued half 
consciously half unconsciously by earlier econ- 
omists, that turned Comte from that science. 

The really fruitful result in Comte’s method 
of letting the “ simpler ” concepts of mechanics 
play around the field of social phenomena lay 
in his two governing ideas of continuity and 
solidarity. The statical aspect showed him 
the elements of the social structime as an 
interrelated, interacting whole. And the true 
spirit of social dynamics, he held, “consists in 
conceiving of each consecutive social state as 
the necessary result of the preceding, and the 
indispensable mover of the following, according 
to the axiom of Leibnitz, etc.” Thus far, then, 
a mathematician of genius inspired Comte. 
Probably not even the modern standpoint of 
regarding statics and kinetics as modes of 
dynamics ’would have led him farther, 'viz. 
to a more critical research into those apparently 
irreducible factors of that on which he bestowed 
the somewhat musty designation of “spon- 
taneous order.” For this it required advance 
in that historical method which he so earnestly 
prescribed, and in those biological inductions 
which, for him, were less dominated by “the 
master - thought of . . . the gi'adual develop- 
ment of humanity” than was his own social 
dynamics. 

[Comte, Positive ' Philosophy, hk. vi. chs. iii* v. 


and vi. ; cp. bk. i. ch. iv. — Spencer, Social Statics 
(1892), p. 229. — Mill, Principles of Pol. Econ., 
bk. iv. ch. i. ; Auguste Comte mid Positivism, pp. 
88-106; Logic, bk. vi. cli. ix. and x. — Bageliot, 
Economic Studies, pp. 73-77.] c. a. r. 

STATIONARY STATE. Adam Smith men- 
tioned the “stationary state,” describing it as 
the state in whicli a country had ‘ ’ that full 
complement of riches which the nature of its 
laws and institutions permits it to acquire” 
{Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. viii. ; in bk. i. 
ch. ix. the “full complement” is said to he 
determined by “the nature of its soil and 
climate”). China is several times referred to 
as being in the stationary state ; Holland is 
really stationary ; Bengal is even “'decaying.” 
In the stationary state, as described by Adam 
Smith, wages are low ; it is only in countries 
which ]3rogress rapidly that wages are high. 
Profits also are low. Adam Smith said nothing 
as to rent in the stationary state, but it was an 
easy step for his followers to proceed to say 
that rent was high. James Mill simply followed 
the hints in the Wealth of Nations, when in 
Commerce Defended (1807) he remarked that in 
a stationary country wages are at ‘ ‘ the lowest 
rate which is consistent with common humanity” 
(ch. vi. p. 87). Ricardo, while he did not 
mention the stationary state in so many words, 
yet made the conception more definite. The 
stationary state virtually is that in which profits 
are just high enough to make the “ trouble ” 
and “risk” of “accumulation” worth while. 
Wages in any case are fixed, being the natural 
or necessary wages which habit and custom fix 
for the laboui'ers. With the progi'ess of society 
and theresort to poorer soils, profits fall and rents 
rise until profits are at the minimum which just 
suffices to maintain accumulation. But when 
“ the very low rate of profits will have arrested 
all accumulation” (Ricardo’s Works, p. 67), 
“almost the whole produce of the country, 
after paying the labourers,” vdU go to the land- 
owners. This was certainly considered by 
Ricardo a deplorable situation, and was ex- 
jiressly so described by his contemporaries, and 
especially by McCulloch. For writers of the 
school of McCulloch wages were “naturally” 
low, and high profits were “ the real barometer, 
the true and infallible criterion of national pro- 
sperity hence any approach to a stationary 
state in which profits were at the minimum 
was an evil. Some protest against this point 
of view was raised by Ohalmers {Political Econ- 
omy, rol,L p. 43, vol. ii. p. 133) who pointed 
out that wages might be kept high “ by the 
moral preventive check ” even in ‘ ^ the ultimate 
stages of the wealth of a country.” J. S. Mill 
finally protested eloquently against the notion 
that the stationary state was to he looked for- 
ward to with aversion {Political Economy, 
bk. iv. ch. vi.). Indeed, he wished the pro- 
gress of society to relax before the utmost limit 
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liad been approached, pleading in noble lan- 
guage for the enjoyment of solitude and of the 
beauties of nature, for mental culture, and for 
moral and social progress. With later AYiiters, 
the discussion of a stationary state has ceased. 
The assumptions of an inevitably low, or at least 
fixed, rate of natural wages, and of a stage 
when accumulation would cease, which domi- 
nated the reasoning of the followers of Kicardo, 
have been shaken by the experience of a gradual 
and steady advance in wages, and by an extra- 
ordinary and uninterrupted accumulation of 
capital ; while the rapid progress of the arts 
has lessened the likelihood of any approach to 
a really stationary state. Hence the topic 
hardly appears in recent books on piolitical 
economy. A writer like Eoscher, imbued \-\dth 
the historical spirit, refers to ‘‘flourishing” 
and “declining” states of society (thus wdth 
reference to wages, to poxmlation, to luxury ; 
FolitUche Oehonomie, §§ 171, 225, 244); but a 
clearl 3 ^-defined stationary state is not deemed 
worth mention, even in a historical sketch of 
population. Professor Marshall, again, uses 
the conception of a stationary state, not as in- 
dicating a stage w^hich society wdll certainly or 
even probably reach, but as a means of reasoning 
hypothetically on permanent tendencies in the 
distribution of wealth. ‘ ‘ The hypothesis of a 
stationary state is useful to illustrate many 
points in economics ; but it is the nature of 
such hypotheses to be treacherous guides if 
pursued far away from their starting-points” 
(Frinciples of Economics, bk. v. ch. xi. 2nd and 
3rd editions). In one sense, Prance may be 
said to present the case of a country that has 
in fact reached the stationary state. The popu- 
lation of France, after haidng advanced at a 
fairly steady though gradually slackening rate 
through the greater part of the 19 th century 
(setting aside changes from gain or loss of terri- 
tory), has become practically stationary since 
1886. The census figures for the population of 
France were 88,218,903 in 1886 ; 38,342,948 
in 1891 ; 38,961,945 in 1901. But industrial 
progress has continued in France ; wealth has 
augmented, cap>ital has increased, wages have 
tended to rise, cities have gained in numbers, 
the country districts have lost, so that the 
stationary state, in the sense in, which the older 
economists understood it, has not been reached 
(Population, Economic Theoky). 

E. w. T. 

' STATISTICS 

Statistical method, p. 467 ; Statistics, p. 469. 

Staxistioal Method in its common 
■accex>tation consists in the study of social 
phenomena which can be counted or expressed 
in figures,^ The ways in /which the observa- 

I Levassenr, “ La statistique est T^txide, Bmnerique 
des faits sociaax.” Lexis, “ Die Statistik ist die zalilen- 
tuiissige, Untersucincng des gesellsciiaftlichen Men- 
•■seheniebens,” ■ ■ 


tions are made, and the mode of analysis, so 
that they may yield facts for social science, 
have been examined in the article Method of 
Political Economy. 

The material is either population, tlie 
number of peoxfle, number of births, deaths, 
marriages, blind, paupers, criminals, or facts 
connected with the population — e.g. xwices of 
commodities, wages of labour, distribution of 
w-ealth, amount of hank notes, etc. 

Observations are of two kinds — either enu- 
meratory at a particular time, like a census, 
an agxicultural enquete, a German GewerheUUi- 
lung ; or continuously enumeratory, like regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages. 

The w^ay in which the observations are made 
comprises the techniq^ue of statistics. The 
first step is collecting the statistics. This is 
a matter not only of administrative skill, hut 
also of scientific judgment. We cannot gather 
statistics of all social phenomena. Some are 
incapable of measurement ; others would not 
repay the effort. We must make a choice and 
gather those that are of most importance. As 
a matter of fact, statistics are collected mostly 
through governmental agency, and those are 
gathered which are of administrative interest, 
such as the amount of exports and imports, or 
those wTiich can he easily obtained in connection 
with administrative activity, such as the stat- 
istics of crime. In modern times the statistical 
activity of governments has been extended to 
investigations of simply social or scientific 
interest, such as births, deaths, and marriages, 
occupations, wages, etc. Thereby extended, the 
statistical method becomes a most important in- 
strument of investigation in the social sciences. 

The statistical method readies its limits 
owing to the difficulties of classification. When 
population is studied statistically, it is divided 
into groups, all the members of which, while 
difiering in many particulars, have one common 
characteristic. Classification fails either be- 
cause the characteristic is not sharply enough 
defined, or because it depends upon the testi- 
mony of individuals whose statements cannot 
he controlled. Classification by age, sex, and 
conjugal condition is elementary, and not 
difficult. Classification by nationality or race is 
possible on the basis of place of birth, because 
that is definite and generally kno^vn ; on the 
basis of political allegiance it is false ; on the 
basis of blood or physical characteristics or 
language it is indefinite. For instance, the 
gi*eat mass of Frassians are German on the basis 
of language, but if we take into consideration 
physical characteristics, only 35 per cent of 
the population is pure German, le. German 
in speech and blonde in type ; 24 per cent is 
principally German, i.e. German in speech, but 
mixed in type— blonde hair and grey eyes ; 
and 28 per cent is German in speech, but partly 
Slavic or romance in type — dark haft and grey 
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eyes (Zeitschrift des Preussisclien statisUscJien 
JSiirecms, 1893, p. 199). In the United States 
census of 1890, they tried to ascertain the 
miiniher of persons of pure and mixed African 
blood by distinguishing blacks, mulattos, quad- 
roons, and octaroons. But no physical distinc- 
tion is always to be depended upon, and the 
persons themselves were ignorant of their gene- 
alogy, so that the attempt was a failure. In 
these cases the characteristic was not definite 
enough to permit trustworthy classihcation. 

Classification of the population according to 
wealth or income fails because direct inquiries 
will not be answered truthfully, and outward 
marks fail. Even such a question as whether 
one is employer, employee, or working on one’s 
own account was imperfectly answered in the 
English census of 1891, either because it was 
misunderstood or through perverseness. It is 
said that questions in regard to religious de- 
nominations excite suspicion in Trance ; and 
questions in regard to mental or physical in- 
firmity of members of the family excited con- 
siderable feeling in the United States in 1890. 
Difficulties of classification occur also in occupa- 
tion statistics, in regard to degrees of infirmity 
(blind or partly blind), degree of illiteracy, 
wages, etc. 

The practical statistician attempts to over- 
come these difficulties by making his schedule 
as simple and the questions as direct and 
unequivocal as possible, and by arranging the 
questions so that the answer to one will control 
more or less the answer to another. In some 
cases it is better to take a portion of the class 
rather than the whole class, e.g. wages from 
the pay-rolls of large establishments rather 
than from individual returns by all workmen. 
Again, one set of statistics will sometimes 
control another, as the ages of very young 
children may be ascertained more accurately 
from birth and death statistics than from the 
returns of parents, who often simply give the 
age to the nearest year. Finally, where it is 
impossible to reach a classification dhectly, 
some symptom or neighbourmg circumstance 
may be used, as the number of persons to a 
room or a house, or keeping or not keeping a 
servant, may indicate social class or economic 
well-being (cp. Cli. Booth, Life and Lahoiir in 
London). 

The second step in statistical method is 
tabulation and analysis of the returns. Sum- 
ming up the figures in each class gives us of 
course the absolute numbers. For tbe purpose of 
analysis and comparison these numbers may be 
expressed as proportions, rates, and averages, 
e.g. the population of the United States consists 
of 85 '33 per cent native-born, and 14*77 per 
cent foreign-born; or of 87*8 per cent white 
and 12*2 coloured. A rate is the proportion 
between a number of events occuiTing in a year 
and the total population or some portion of 


the population immediately connected with the 
event. It is generally expressed in decimal 
form. Thus a birth-rate veould be expressed 
by saying there are 25 births for 1000 of the 
population. It might be expressed by saying 
1 birth for every 40 of the population. The 
former method is generally preferred. The 
suicide rate in England is 80 per 1,000,000. 
Sometimes a fraction of the population is taken, 
as in France there are I7l legitimate births to 
1000 married women under the age of fifty. 
In England (in 1891) there were 8314 males 
employed per 10,000 males of and above ten 
years of age, and 3442 females employed per 
10,000 females of and above ten years of age. 

A per capita proportion is sometimes used in 
statistics, for instance dimding the total amount 
of tea consumed in any given country by the 
number of inhabitants, we get the per capiita 
consumption ; or dividing the total wealth by 
the number of inbabitants, we get the per capita 
wealth. 

Finally we have the average or mean, which 
represents an intermediate value of a number 
of quantities, e.g. average wages, average birth- 
rate, etc, (cp. AvEUiVGE ; Means, Method of). 

The average is of inestimable use in statistics. 
It is the short expression for a long series, and 
hence can be used for pui'poses of comparison, 
e.g. the average marriage-rate in France and 
Germany for twenty years. Some averages or 
means are more than this — they are the middle 
I value about which the variations tend to con- 
I centrate, as the average stature of recruits. In 
that case, the average is said to be typical. 

There are two common misuses of the average 
in statistical 'work. The first is averaging 
quantities which are not similar, Thus we 
often have an average wages of men, women, 
and children, which shows us nothing either in 
respect to wages as income or wages as labour- 
cost (cp. AVages in United States op America). 

I Such an average is not typical. Again, averages 
; are drawn from too small a number of cases, so 
, that any variation may be purely accidental. 
The mathematical method of determining 
whether a variation is accidental or due to cause, 
is explained under the article Ereoe, Law of 
(see further Edgeworth, Statistical Methods^ In 
jubilee volume of London Statistical Society). 

The third step in statistical method is to 
compare the statistics of one social phenomenon 
with , those of another, in order to discover if 
there be any relation between the two. These 
relations may display themselves either in space 
or time, e.g. high death-rates in urban com- 
munities ; hard times and an increase of crimes 
s^gamst property. This is simply the method 
of concomitant variations (see art. ]\Iethod of 
Political Economy, vol. ii. p. 745). In the 
complexity of social phenomena many causes 
are bound together, and there is always danger 
of atti'ibuting to one cause an effect due tO' 
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anotlier. Crime^ for instance, is more frequent 
among tlie foreign-born population of tbe United 
States than among the natiye-born. But if we 
take account of tbe larger proportion of adult 
males among tbe foreign -born, we sball suspect 
tliat tbe greater criminality is due as much to 
tbe sex and age proportion as to tbe nation- 
ality. 

If we could really isolate any single cause, 
tbe statistical metbod would enable us to 
nieasme its intensity. How mucb is bad econ- 
omic condition responsible for tbe increase of 
crime ? Tbis is a matter of greater refinement 
of metbod wbicb is sometimes possible but is 
more often impossible. Bad economic condition 
increases crime, but is very seldom of sucli 
importance that a variation in it results in 
a proportionate variation in tbe amount of 
crime. 

Tbe statistical metbod, therefore, gives us 
quantitative measurements of social phenomena, 
it reveals to us certain relations wbicb are 
more or less constant. Some of these are 
merely the expression of a fact whose cause we 
do not know, e.g. the constant excess of male 
over female births. Others are the expression 
of a relation which remains constant so long 
as circumstances remain about the same, as 
that the rate of suicide in England is 80 per 
1,000,000 inhabitants. Others are expressions 
of variations which are put into tbe form of 
cause and effect, e.g, that economic condition is 
a cause of crime. The expression of these 
relations is sometimes called a statistical or 
sociological law. In regard to these so-called 
laws, it is only necessary to remark (1) that 
they are merely empirical laws of no high degi’ee 
of validity — simple regularities that may be 
easily affected in a great variety of ways. 
Suicide is influenced not only by economic con- 
dition, but by social opinion, religious belief, 
external hindrances, etc., so that the number 
varies from year to year. (2) That the regu- 
larities of the mass have no compelling force 
over the individual. That the rate of suicide 
in England remains constant from year to year, 
does not mean that I am in any more danger 
of committing suicide than if the rate fluctuated 
capriciously. (3) This last affirmation means 
that statistics do not affect tbe doctrine of the 
freedom of tbe human will. They only show 
that social actions are controlled often and 
demonstrably by certain great and general 
influences. These things are sometimes for- 
gotten when we speak of the inevitableness of 
social laws, of the responsibility of society for 
the crimes committed in its bosom, of the 
budget that must be paid, tbe budget of the 
galleys, the scaffold, and the prison (see article 
on Statistics). 

[Von Mayr, Statistih und Gesellschaftslehre, 
Erster Band : TheoreUsche Statistih ■ — Meitzen, 
GescMchte, Tliearie, tend Technik der Statistih . — 


Westergaard, Die Grundzuge der Tlieorie der Sta- 
tistih — Von John, GescMchte der Siatistih — 
Rllmelin, Reden und Aufsdtze, vol. i. p. 208, Zur 
Tlieorie der Statistih — Lexis, article “^Statistik” 
ill Handworterluch der Staatsiuissenscha/ten . — ■ 
Bertillon, Cours eRmentavre de Statistique. — 
Levasseur, La Population Francaise. — Edgeworth, 
Statistical Methods^ in Jubilee Volume of Statistical 
Society. — Venn, The Logic of Chance . — Keynes, 
The Scope and Method of Political Economy . — 
Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Sociology. 1 R. M. -s. 

Statistics. In view of the fact that 
it is still unsettled whether statistics is more 
properly a science of things or a science of 
method, the term may he held to cover both 
fields. As a science of method it is treated in 
the article Statistical Method (g.-r.). Even 
as a science of things, however, controversy is 
not slight as to its precise content, whether it 
be concerned only with the examination of the 
conditions, past and present, of different states 
and peoples, and the best modes of securing 
knowledge in this field ; whether the facts 
with which it is concerned are limited to those 
which permit of presentation in numerical 
form ; or whether facts presentable in such 
form, no matter to what branch of knowledge 
they relate, are to he considered within its 
scope. It is certain that workers of great 
eminence have not been contented to limit the 
scope of statistical investigation to the facts of 
human societies, while very valuable additions 
to knowledge have been made by the statement 
and description of conditions which were not 
susceptible of any accurate measurement for 
precise comparison with cognate facts. 

In any branch of statistical investigation 
which deals with human beings, and matters in 
which they are concerned, the observation of a 
numerous aggregate of cases, grouped together 
on account of similarity in some condition of 
importance in connection with the subject of 
investigation, is necessary. Individual cases 
311017 considerable differences in tbe intensity 
of any characteristic jiossessed by them ; but in 
a numerous aggi'egate it frequently happens 
that the degree of iiTegnlarity is not so great 
hut that some type can he determined to which 
all more or less approximate. The determina- 
tion of the type and of the extent and frequency 
of variations from it are important problems. 
The compai'ison of tbe measurements corre- 
sponding to tbe type derived from different 
aggregates is one of tbe most useful of tbe 
applications of statistical knowledge. The 
aggregates may differ either in the time or in 
the place at which they are observed, or in both. 
Country and country, time and time, may 
be compared by comparison of the tabulated 
measurements of the characteristic in question, 
and the progress of different countries over any 
selected periods may also be compared. The 
Graphic Method (g.-y.) is one of great utility for 
the effective carrying out of such comparisons. 
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Tile comparison of various phenomena which 
are symptomatic of the moral condition of the 
aggregate under examination is of more than 
merely scientific interest, inasmuch as it may 
point the way to an advantageous modification 
of the influences of which the symjitom in 
question serves as a measure. In this connection 
it should be remarked that the regularity 
manifested by some phenomena of this class 
has been incorrectly interpreted as indicating 
a lack of free-will on the part. of individuals. 
The steadiness of the number of crimes in 
proportion to population has impressed some 
observers with the idea that the criminal is a 
victim of some evil necessity for which he is 
not personally responsible. A closer and wider 
investigation of facts is sufficient to demonstrate 
that criminality is dependent on human char- 
acter, and is only constant under conditions 
which imply constancy in the moral tone of 
the aggi’egate under examination. In any case 
the regularity in the aggregate implies no com- 
pulsion on any individual. As above pointed 
out, careful research into related phenomena 
may reveal the appropriate means for introduc- 
ing beneficent modifying influences to diminish 
criminality. A connected subject is that of 
forecasting the future from observations of the 
past. The observed regularities in statistical 
phenomena can only be expected to continue 
on the hypothesis that the producing causes, of 
the operation of which the observed phenomena 
are symptoms, continue to operate in equal 
intensity in future. 

In all statistical enquiries having as their 
object the determination of a type which may 
be representative of the aggi’egate to which the 
enquiry refers, it is of importance that the 
characteristics of the aggregate should not be 
lost by including under the one aggregate two 
or more groups of essentially different characters. 
Recently Professor Karl Pearson has showm 
how, in certain cases, the observations relating 
to such separate gi’oups may be sufficiently 
disentangled to permit of studying the results 
separately, by the application of a suitable 
principle in dealing with the numerical observa- 
tions when the separation of the groups them- 
selves, before making the observations, is not 
open to the investigator (cp. Phil. Trans., 1894= 
and 1895). 

[For the history of the progress of statistical 
science reference may he made to Meitzen, Oe- 
schichte, Theorie und Technik der Statistik, and 
for a statement of the development of official 
statistics and their present position, to the articles, 
chiefly by Dr. E. Mischler, “ Die amtliche Statistik 
in den einzelnen Staaten” in Conrad’s Bandw^ter- 
huch; also to the works mentioned in the article 
on Statistical Method, to the address by Sir 
Eawson Rawson and the papers by Dr, Mouat 
and Mr. G-iiy in the Jubilee volume of the Eoyal 
Statistical Society and the presidential address to 
the same society by Mr. J, B. Martin in the 


Journal for 1896, and to Dr. Jacques BertilloUp 
Cours eUnmitaire de Statistique. For first use of 
term, see Achenwall, G. There are several 
very useful compilations of comparative statis- 
tics, among which that of Dr. von Jurascliek, 
Geographisch-statistische Tabellen, is very compact 
and includes much of general utility in its annual 
issues. The elaborate bibliographies of various 
subjects attached to the chapters of Dr. von Mayr’s 
Statistik- und Gesellschaftslehre may be referred to 
for information as to the extensive literature under 
special heads. W. F. Sheppard “ On the Geometri- 
cal Treatment of the ‘ Normal Curve ’ of Statistics ” 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. Ixii. 
number 381, p. 170, 1897.] a. w. p. 

STATUTE OF MERCHANTS. This 
measure, recognised as law in 1285, possesses a 
two-fold importance, the one in the history of 
constitutional, the other in that of commercial 
law. It was really an ordinance put forth by 
the king and council at Acton Burnell in 1283 
in the presence of deputies from the towns, 
owing to which last circumstance it acquired 
the authority of a parliamentary statute. 
Commercially it was of importance as being 
designed to facilitate the recovery of debts. 
The machinery for creating a “contract of 
record,” which is the legal definition of the 
statute merchant, had before the accession of 
Edward I. been by way of recognisance. This 
procedure, which took place in the king’s 
court, was afflicted with “the law’s delay” 
(stat. mere. 13 Ed. I. c. 6), to remedy which 
the new measure was enacted. It was probably 
borrowed at the instance of foreign merchants, 
as the preamble of the act discloses, from the 
debt book (Schuldbiich) of Hamburg, Eiga, and 
other continental towns. The expository re- 
enactment in 1285 of the ordinance of 1283 
recites the “malice and false interpretation” 
of the sherifis as its justification, an evidence 
that the law had influential opponents. The 
original ordinance of 1283 provided that a 
debtor should appear with his creditor before 
the mayor of London, Hull, or Bristol, make 
acknowledgment of his debt and of the day of 
payment, and witness with his seal the entry 
of this acknowledgment or recognisance by a 
clerk upon a bill obligatory (escrit de ohli- 
sealed with the king’s seal. This 
bill was transcribed on to a roll in the 
custody of the mayor. On the day of 
payment due the creditor was entitled to 
present his bili to the mayor, and on its verifi- 
cation by the roll, the mayor was empowered to 
cause the movables of the debtor to be sold to 
the amount of the debt or in default of a 
purchaser to be delivered to the creditor at a 
reasonable price. The king’s seal conveyed a 
title to the purchaser. In default of movables 
within ^the mayor’s jurisdiction, the recognis- 
ance might be certified into chancery, and anv 
sheriff on receiving a vTit from the chancellor 
was authorised to seize and sell the debtor s 
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movables witliin his jurisdiction. In default 
of goods, the person of the debtor might be 
seized and imprisoned at the creditor’s expense 
for bread and water, which expense was added 
to the debt. If the creditor were a merchant 
stranger the debtor’s goods might iurther be 
charged with the expenses occasioned by deten- 
tion in England. Sureties were permitted, 
subject to the same penalties as the principal 
debtor. In 1285 this was modi tied by the 
provision that the creditor might procure the 
arrest of the debtor’s person immediately upon 
default, and a compulsory sale of the debtor’s 
chattels was legal only after the interval of 
two quarters of a year, within which time the 
imprisoned debtor was at liberty to order the 
sale himself. This charge, while improving 
the security of the creditor, was also in a 
measure favourable to the debtor as facilitating 
a profitable realisation of assets (see Law Meii- 
chant). The statute was also extended to all 
fairs (see Faihs and Markets ; MEDiiBVxVL 
Fairs on the Continent). Another provision 
shows that the use of the ordinance had 
been enlarged to secure debts due from English 
landowners ; for the merchant creditor became 
entitled to an assignment of the debtor’s lands, 
and therewith to the rights incident to a freehold 
such as the writ of Novel Disseisin, to protect 
his possession, and this even against the debtor’s 
heir. It is evident that these changes gave 
great offence to the landed gentry, for in 1311 
the lords “ordainers” procured, among the 
ordinances of that year, a prohibition of . the 
extension of the statute of merchants to parties 
other than merchants, and of seizures under it 
to other lands than burgages, i.e. lands in 
towns holden at a rent. At the same time 
the statute was excluded from fairs where it 
interfered with the seignorial rights, but ex- 
tended to the towns of Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Exeter, Southampton, Lincoln, Northampton, 
Canterbury, Shrewsbury, and Norwich, The 
procedure under the statute of merchants 
which went by the name of a statute 
merchant” became, at a later date, practically 
indistinguishable from that of a statute 
staple” (see Staple). The statute merchant 
is described by Tomlins’s Zaw Dictioimry^ ed. 
1835, as ‘‘one of the common assurances of the 
kingdom.” The act of 1285 was repealed by 
the Statute Law Revision Act 1863. 

[D. Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, London, 
1805, i. 439, 441. — Statutes of the Realm, 1810, 
i. 53, 98, 165, 285. — T. E. Tomlins, Lem Bictwn- 
amy, London, 1835 (4tl:i. ed.), (s.r.j. — G. Schanz, 
Enylische HandelspolUik, Leipzig, 1881, i. 389, 
542.— W. Stubbs, /fwz!. of England, Ox- 

ford, 1877, ii. 116, 330. Chronological ToMeqf 
Statutes, London, TS90, p. 14.— Pollock aud 
Maitland, Eng, Law, Cambridge, 1895, ii. 
202.] LS.E. 

STATUTE OF MERTON. See Merton, 
The Statute oe. 


STATUTUM MERCATORUM. See Statute 
OF Merchants and Law Merchant. 

STEELBOW TENANTS (Scotland) were 
farmers, receiving from the landowner a certain 
quantity of stock, corn, straw, and implements 
with the land. These “ steelbow goods” had 
to be returned in kind at the end of the lease. 
The system arose at the beginning of the 14th 
century. Villeinage was falling into decay, 
and the new' class of free tenants had not 
enough capital of their own to stock their 
farms w-ithont aid from the landowner. 

Similar circumstances in England produced 
the same results in the “stock and land” 
leases, w-hich appeared after the Black Death. 
Adam Smith mentions the survival of this 
tenure in the Highlands, and compares it with 
the metayer system of France (see Metayage). 
He complains that the gi’eat share the land- 
owner took of the farm produce — one half — 
must be a great hindrance to improvement of 
the land. 

No tenant would take the trouble, risk, and 
expense of improvements, of wdiioh he did not 
reap the wdiole benefit. Moreover, the land- 
owner’s cattle were used too much for carriage 
and other outside purposes, the profits of which 
w^ere not shared w'itli the landowner. 

L. R. H. 

STEELYARD, The, was the establishment 
in London of the Easterlings, the German 
merchants belonging to the Teutonic Kanse. 

It w^as situated on the north bank of the 
Thames, a short distance to the west of London 
Bridge ; occupying, in fact, part of the site of 
the present Cannon Street railway station. It 
formed a parallelogram, somewhat less than 200 
feet wide along the river, with a depth twice as 
great back to Thames Street ; it included, besides 
wharves, warehouses, and residences, a stately hall 
adorned by Holbein wdth allegorical representations 
of the Triumph of Riches and the Triumph of 
Poverty ; and the whole was enclosed on the three 
landw^ard sides by strong v/alls. That such de- 
fences were necessary is sliowui by the events of 
1493, when a London mob burst in and pillaged 
the warehouses and chambers. After the expulsion 
of the Hanseatic merchants from England in 1598, 
the land and buildings remained the property of 
the League, and w’ere let to German and other 
merchants for business purposes. Even when the 
old edifices were burnt down in the great fire of 
1666, it was thought well to replace them by new 
warehouses, which continued to belong to the 
Hanseatic cities, Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
until the property was sold to a railway company 
in 1852. There ■were' similar though smaller 
establishments at Boston and Lynn, Imo'wn by the 
same name. 

[The one great authority is J. M. Lappenherg, 
Urkundliche Geschichte dcs hansischen Stalilhrfes 
mi> London, Hamburg, 1S51, where will be found 
the most minute and intricate details of the history 
of the several buildings. Based upon this is the 
popular article on “The Hanseatic Steelyard in 
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London ” in R, Pauli, Pictures of Old England, 
Eng. trans. 1861. The origin of the name and of 
the German equivalent is uncertain ; with 

the older exj)lanations in Lappenberg pp. 70, 174, 
compare the more recent in the Century Diction- 
ary {s.v.). Pictures and plans of the Steelyard 
are given at the end of Lappenberg, and in Herbert, 
Livery Companies, vol. i. ch. ii. — Avhere, however, 
there are some gross mistakes in the identification. 
Gf the account, probably somewhat idealised, given 
by Werdenhagen, De rebuspuhlicis Hanseaticis, 
1641, of the quasi-monastic or collegiate regula- 
tions for the daily life of the residents, an abridge- 
ment will also be found in Herbert (w.s. ).' Stow, 
Survey of London, 1598 (in ed. Morley, 1890, p. 
233) gives a list of Hanseatic imports, and of the 
buildings in his time. The most recent account 
of the last days of the Hanse in England is that of 
Richard Ehrenberg, Hanyiburg und England irn 
Zeitalter der KUnigin Elimheth, Jena, 1896] 
(see Hanse op London ; Hanse Towns ; Hanse- 
atic League). w. j. a. 

STEIN, Heinrich Friedrich Karl, 
Freiherr vom (1757-1831), was by birth an 
imperial knight, sovereign in his owm terri- 
tories, and owing no allegiance to any one but 
the emperor. In 1773 he went to Gottingen, 
then the great centre of juristic and political 
teaching, where he studied law, and, in an 
extra-academic way, English history, politics, 
and political economy. He became well 
acquainted with the work of Adam Smith, 
and adopted his doctrines, diverging from 
him only in points on which, as statesman, 
German, and man of the 19th century, he 
was led to modify his views. In 1777 he 
left the university and travelled in Germany 
for about three years. In 1780 he entered 
the service of Frederick the Great in the 
department of mining, and, four years later, 
was appointed director of the Westphalian 
mines. Nor was he unfitted for the position ; 
Alexander von Humboldt declared him to be 
one of the men of his time best acquainted 
wdth metallurgy. In 1784 lie was employed 
on a mission to induce the elector of Mainz to 
join the league of princes which Frederick was 
forming to oppose the designs of Joseph II. in 
relation to South Germany ; in this mission he 
was success fill. In 1786-87 he made a mineral- 
ogical and technical visit to England. Declin- 
ing diplomatic appointments which were offered 
to Mm, he was made a director of the war- 
and-domains chambers of Cleves and Hamm, 
and became in 1796 supreme president of all 
the chambers in Westphalia, where he intro- 
duced the system of road-making without 
corvees. He ivas employed in the transfer to 
Prussia of the dominions of the Westphalian 
bishoprics in accordance with the principal 
resolution of the imperial deputation in 1802, , 
and performed the task with great judgment 
and forbearance. In 1804 he became Prussian 
minister of state, with the charge of customs, 


excise, trade, and maiiiifaetiires — an office 
which he carried on with his accustomed vigour 
and industry. His most important achieve- 
ment in this position was the abolition of 
provincial customs, or, in other words, the 
establishment of free trade witliin the Prussian 
dominions (December 1805). He was bj’- nature 
a practical economist, and, up to the time of the 
Prussian catastrophe, he had devoted himself 
to the conduct of the national industry and 
finance exclusively. But tlie circumstances of 
his countiy inspired him with a war policy. 
Objecting to a man so able and patriotic as 
Hardenberg being passed over by the king 
at a critical period, as well as to the mainten- 
ance of a x3ersonal cabinet distinct from the 
ministry, he asked for and obtained his 
dismissal in January 1807. He was recalled 
in the same year, and remained in office for 
thirteen months. His immediate task was to 
bring the French occupation to an end by 
paying the indemnity ; his further task was 
the civil reorganisation of Prussia, as Scharn- 
horst was charged with the military. He now 
carried out in conjunction with Hardenberg 
the great peaceful revolution — for such it 
deserves to he called — usually designated the 
Stein- Hardenberg legislation. In September 
1808 Napoleon intercepted a letter of Stein’s 
ivhich revealed his anti-French designs, and 
at the same time the king refused to adopt 
the minister’s warlike policy, whilst the French 
party among the noblesse caballed against 
him. Accordingly in the November of that 
year he resigned office. He drew up in his 
retirement a political testament, from which, 
as well as from other manifestos of his, we 
gather that, besides the economic, administra- 
tive, and municipal reforms already effected or 
at least matured in conception, he contemplated 
the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, a 
reform of the nobility, an ecclesiastical and 
educational reform, and the introduction of 
some sort of parliamentary system. 

Having taken a leading part in the recon- 
struction of Prussia, he became, after an 
interval of forced quietude, the principal author 
of the liberation of Germany. In December 
1808, Napoleon issued a decree of proscription 
against Mm, and he retired first to Bohemia 
and Moravia, afterwards by invitation of the 
emperor Alexander to Russia, becoming for 
years his chief adviser, especially on German 
affairs. He accompanied the Russian army in 
its march to Prussia, and was usually at the 
headquarters of the allies till they entered 
France. When the central administration for 
the government of the recovered provinces was 
formed, Stein was made a member of it, and, 
on its reconstitution after the battle of Leipzig, 
he was placed at its head. He -was a strong 
advocate of the displacement of Napoleon and 
the restoration of the Bourbons — which latter 
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seems, indeed, to liave been tlie only possible 
policy at tbe time. He was invited by Metter- 
nicli to preside in tbe diet of tbe new con- 
federation, and by Hardenberg to act as 
representative of Prussia in that body, but 
declined these offers. He took, however, some 
part in local government, presiding over the 
provincial estates of Westphalia during three 
of their sessions. The king appointed him a 
member of the council of state in 1827. He 
spent much of his later years in organising a 
society for the publication of the original 
materials of German history — a project real- 
ised in Pertz’s Monumenta. 

Stein had great moral elevation and a 
massive grandeur of character, and is altogether 
an impressive and imposing figure. There is 
much about him that reminds us of Ttjegot. 
He had, no doubt, his defects, amongst which 
was a somewhat narrow Germanism, ■which 
however probably aided him in the discharge 
of his historic office by giving him the 
necessary concentration and intensity. He 
'was not without aristocratic prejudices, and 
was only imperfectly imbued vdth the modern 
spirit. But he was a great man and did a 
great work ; and not only Germany but Europe 
should hold his memory in everlasting honour. 

The principal feature of the Stein-Harden- 
berg legislation was the abolition of serfdom. 
But it must not he supposed that the two 
ministers whose names are peculiarly associated 
wdth it were alone in advocating or planning 
the emancipation edict. Frederick Yfilliain 
HI. had always had such a measure at heart ; 
it was thoroughly prepared in public opinion, 
and had been elaborated by a special com- 
mission (see Haedenbeeg and Sohon). In 
this edict, signed by the king October 9, 1807, 
it was decreed that the serfdom (Unterthmiigheit) 
of those who possessed theh peasant holdings 
by hereditary tenure should at once cease to 
exist throughout the monarchy, and that serf- 
dom should come to an end altogether from 
Martinmas 1810. The menial services to 
which peasants had been subject were also 
abolished ; but any obligations to their lords, 
binding them as free persons-— arising, that is 
to say, out of their possession of property or 
out of a special contract — were to remain 'un- 
changed until redeemed by mutual agi'eement. 
Frederick AVilliam I. bad abolished serfdom 
on the royal domains in the kingdom of 
Prussia, properly so called, in the case of 
peasants holding directly from the crown ; and 
now on 28th October 1807 a cabinet order 
extended this abolition to all the domains ; 
and in the following July the domain tenants 
obtained full right of property in their hold- 
ings, subject, however, to the continued payment 
of certain dues and services. 

The emancipating edict also established free 
trade in land, though not in the modern 


English sense of the phrase. It was a rule of 
law that noble estates could only be held by 
nobles, and that persons of the middle class 
(hurgerlicher Eerkunft) could only possess 
them by special peiunission of the king ; so 
also that peasant land could only be held by 
peasants, and lands belonging to civic com- 
munities by citizens. All these rules were 
now abolished, special provisions being intro- 
duced at Stein’s suggestion to prevent the 
undue consolidation of peasant holdings or 
their absorption into tbe estates of the land- 
lords. The restrictions 'were also removed 
■which prevented the members of the several 
social classes from engaging in certain occupa- 
tions, and in general forbade their passing into 
classes to which they did not xu-evionsly be- 
long ; and every one was set at liberty to choose 
or change at will his calling or trade. It can- 
not be doubted that these reforms greatly con- 
tributed to the regeneration of Prussia, and did 
much to awaken the strong sentiment of patriot- 
ism and sense of national unity which brought 
about in the following years the liberation of 
tbe country from the tyranny of Napoleon. 

Hardenberg afterwards considerably ex- 
tended the provisions of the emancipating 
edict. By the ordinance of 16th March 1811, 
all dues and services from tenants on the 
domain lands were abolished in consideration 
of definite money payments ; and on 14th 
September of the same year a corresponding 
edict was issued relating to peasants on the 
estates of landlords. This last made the 
peasant full owner of the land he cultivated, 
and relieved him of all payments in kind or 
in money, and all labour on tbe property of 
the landlord, who 'W'as compensated by receiv- 
ing a portion of tbe tenant’s holding — one-third 
in the case of hereditary tenancies, and one- 
half in the case of a tenancy for life or for a 
term of years or at. will — and by being at the 
same time set free from all his legal obligations 
of contributing to’^m'ds the maintenance or 
assistance of the tenant. For the surrender 
of the fixed proportion of the holding might 
be substituted, with the consent of the land- 
lord, either a yearly rent or the immediate 
payment of an equivalent sum of money. 
These enactments had the effect of establishing 
the system of peasant proprietorship as it now 
exists in Prussia. 

Further steps were also taken to remove 
resti’ictions on trade. In December 1810, it 
had been enacted that a trade certificate should 
authorise the holder to practise a trade any- 
where in the monarchy, without interference 
from any corporation or individual. By the 
edict of 7th September 1811, Hardenberg 
practically abolished gilds, or at least 
deprived them of all coercive power, and 
changed them into voluntary associations. 
This later legislation of Hardenberg, both as 
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to land and as to trade, was disapproyed by 
Stein, who was more conservative by tempera- 
ment, and wished rather to reform than to 
abolish old German institutions. 

[Stein wrote, at tlie request of the crown 
prince of Bavaria, an antobiography, in very cnrt 
and ofiicial style, which originally ended at the 
Peace of Paris, but to which some passages w'ere 
subsequently added, describing his occupations 
after his retirement. E. M. Arndt, author of 
iJes deutschen Vaterlandy "who saw much of 
Stein from the beginning of the war of liberation 
to the end of his life, wrote in 1850, by desire of 
Bunsen, his recollections of the statesman. The 
standard German life is that by G. H. Pertz 
(the editor of X\x&MonumG7ita Germaniae Bistonca) 
in 6 vols., a most valuable work on the man and 
his period. The English reader will find a full 
account of both in Prof. Seeley’s Life mid Times 
of Stein (3 vols., 1878), a work founded through- 
out on original documents, and these collected from 
the most various sources and studied with conscien- 
tious care and penetrating judgment]. J. K. I. 

STEIN, Louenz vok (1816-1890), born at 
Eckernfbrde in Schleswig, was educated at a 
military school and at the gymnasium of Elens- 
burg, and studied at the univerGities of Kiel 
and Jena. After having been for some time 
employed at Copenhagen as a government official 
for Schleswig, he went to the university of 
Berlin to complete his scientific education. 
During a subsequent residence at Paris, he 
studied closely the life of the people, became 
acquainted with Louis Blakc, Considerant and 
Cabet, and thoroughly learned the characters 
and principles of these and other leading 
socialists. In 1846 he was appointed professor 
extraordinary of the political sciences at Kiel, 
but lost this position in 1850, when the 
supremacy of Denmark in the duchies was 
restored. In 1855 he was called to Vienna as 
professor of political science, and worked there 
as such, with midiminished zeal and spirit, till 
1888, when he rethed, maintaining, however, 
his intellectual activity to the end. 

His 'writings cover the entire field of economic 
science and a part of the theory of politics, 
properly so called. His LelirhucJi der National- 
Oehonomie appeared in 1858 (3rd ed. 1887) ; his 
Verwaltuiigslelire in 1865 et seq., and an abridgment 
of it, entitled Sandhuch der VerwaltungslehTe in 
1S70 (3rd ed. 1887-88) and his Lehrhuch der 
Finanzwissenschaft, in which he studied the finan- 
cial systems of all ihe countries of Europe, in 
1860 (5th ed. 1885-86). He and E. von Mohl 
are regarded as the creators of the modern science 
of administration ; they substituted, says Cossa, for, 
tbe empirical PolizemissenscJwft of the cameralists 
(see Cameealistio Science) a new science of ad- 
ministration adapted to the wants of our o’wn time, 
and, of necessity, comprising economic elements. 
Stein compares, in his work on the subject, the 
administrative systems of Prance, Germany, and 
England. xVll his witings give evidence of a very 
high order of ability, though sometimes they were 
too much influenced by the metaphysics of Hegel 


(g.-y.), while he sometimes is led, by his love of 
system and his lively imagination, to erroneous or 
premature generalisations. A special object which 
he keeps in view' is to exhibit the close relations 
which exist het'weeii economics, law, and philo- 
sophy. The work by which his name is best known 
in England is his Socuilismus und Komrminismus 
des heutigen Fmnhreichs (1843 ; 2nd ed. 1848), 
in which he utilised his early Parisian experiences. 
It was afterwards re-written and expanded, and 
published under the name Geschichte der socialen 
Bewegimg in Franlcreich (1850-51). Stein was 
in a high degree awakening and stimulating as a 
lecturer and teacher, and had many thousands of 
pupils, including a number of Japanese youths, 
sent over by their government to stndy the western 
sciences, tie was editor of the CentralUatt fur 
Fisenhalinen und jDampfscliifahrt^ 1861-87, and 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Fisenhahnen und D, der 
dsterreichisclien Monarchies 1886-90. 

[Inama in Allg, Deutsche Biogr. — Stammhammer 
in Ilandto. der Staatsw. — Cossa, Introd, alio Studio 
delV F. P., ed. 1892, p. 534 ; English ed. 1893, 
p. 408.] J. K . I. 

STEPHEN, James (1759-1832), lawyer and 
distinguished anti-slavery agitator, was master 
in chancery Eeb. 1811 to March 1831. He 
may be regarded as one of the ablest legal 
advocates of the anti- slavery group (see also 
Abolitionist). 

The publication of his most famous -work. The 
Slavery of the British West India Colonies deline- 
ated (2 vols., London, 1824-30, 8vo) extended 
over six years. The title exactly describes the 
work. Vol. i. treats of the legal status of the 
West India slave, sho'wing how he or she was de- 
barred from giving legal evidence, bereft of the 
right of self-defence, and shamefully neglected in 
edncation. The volume closes with an account 
of the different kinds of Enfranchisement and 
Manumission. Vol, ii. treats of agiicultural 
labour in the torrid zone, and the pernicious effect 
of its excess when forcibly exacted, with tbe 
consequent decline of population among the 
predial slaves on sugar estates. Chap. iv. exposes 
the barbarities practised on these plantations in 
excess of labour exacted under the lash, both as 
to time and actual physical exertion. Not only 
is the feeding, clothing, and housing of the negroes 
bad to the last degree, hut they are even treated 
harshly 'when sick. Instances are quoted of ill- 
treatment, resulting in the slave’s death. Chap, 
viii. concludes the work. Slavery is shewn to be 
a disgrace to Great Britain. The author quotes 
Mr. Pitt’s 'riew of compensation, and makes an 
urgent appeal to parliament to “undo the heavy 
burthen and let the oppressed go free. ” 

This great work was both preceded and 
accompanied by smaller publications on the subject, 
New Beasmis for abolishing the Slave Trade, by 
the author of War in Disguise (J. S. ), 1807, 8vo. 
-—■A D^ence cf the Bill for the Begistration of 
Slaves in Letters to Wi Wilherforce, London, 1816, 
Svo.—ibid. Letter the Second, London, 1816, Svo. 
— England enslaved ly her omi Slave Colonies, 
1st ed. London, 1826, Svo, 2nd ed. 1826, London, 
Svo. Stephen also published War in Disguise, or 
the Frauds of Neutral Flags, 1st ed. London, 
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1805, 8 VO ; 3rd ed. London, 1806, a pamphlet 
on international law, and The Dangers of the 
Qountry, by the author of War in Disguise ( J, S. ) 
London, 1807, 8vo, a. l. 

STEB-LIBG. See Easteelings ; Poeme 
Steeling. 

STEUAET, SiE James (1712-1780), was 
born at Edinbnrgli, the only son of Sir James 
Steiiart, solicitor - general of Scotland ; great 
magistrates were also among his ancestors on 
both sides. Educated in the university of his 
native city, he was admitted as an advocate in 
1735. He then, according to the custom of 
the period, went abroad and travelled for some 
years in the Netherlands, France, Spain, and 
Italy. At Eome he was presented to the Young 
Pretender, and became one of his most devoted 
and faithful supporters ; he drew up the mani- 
festo addressed to the people of England at the 
commencement of the insurrection of 1745. 
After Culloden, Steuart retired to Franco, and 
took up his residence at AngouBme, where he 
applied himself to the study of political economy 
and finance, for which he had always shown a 
marked predilection. He afterwards removed 
with his family successively to Paris, Brussels, 
Frankfort, Tiibingen, Venice, Padua, and 
Antwerp, thus extending the range of his social 
observation. At the peace of 1763 he was 
allowed to return to Scotland on certain con- 
ditions ; and in 1767 recovered the full rights 
of citizenship. In 1770 the work on which 
his reputation rests appeared. The range of 
subjects with which it deals is indicated in the 
title — An Inguiry into the Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy, being an Essay on the Science of 
Domestic Policy in Free Nations, in which are 
particularly considered Population, Agriculture, 
Trade, Industry, Money, Coin, Interest, Circula- 
tion, Banks, Exchange, Public Credit and Taxes. 
He describes it as “an attempt towards reducing 
to principles and forming into a regular science 
the complicated interests of domestic policy,” 
oifering it only “ as a canvas for better hands 
than his to work upon.” The book was at first 
well received at home, but after the publication 
of the Wealth of Nations, it fell into neglect, and 
has never since been much studied in England. 
Opinion respecting it lias varied much among 
foreign economists. Many of the Germans from 
Hufeland (1807) to Hasbach (1891) have 
estimated it very highly. Heeeenschwani) 
declared Steuart to be the most thorough 
{Qrundlichste) of all the English economists. 
Kehberg thought him more important than 
Smith, and valued so highly his exposition of 
the theory of money and prices that he said it 
ought, as a work of instruction, to be placed 
beside the Principia of N ewton. He thought it 
very deshabie that Steuart should find an 
interpreter (Bearbeiter), Smith had found one 
in J. B. Say. Eoseher also holds him to have 
been “a great economist,” who, by the higher 


merit of Adam Smith, and especially by tlie 
classic form of the latter’s exposition, has been 
thrown unduly into the shade. On the other 
hand, in the view of Gentz, “Steuart is to 
Smith "what a very practised calculator is to 
a profound mathematician ” ; and tlie Italian 
Cossa, whilst admitting that lie has good ideas 
on population, taxes, machinery, the influence 
of the market, and the distribution of systems 
of cultivation, adds — “ It is mere pedantry to 
compare with the Physioceats and with Adam 
Smith, a writer who could not distiiiguisli 
between money and capital, value and price, 
wages and profits.” One characteristic whicli 
has doubtless won for him the special esteem of 
the Germans is the relatimty of his conception.^ 
(which Eoscher regards as among the most 
marked advances in economics before Smith), 
his constant reference to the stage of general 
national culture as influencing industrial life, 
and his often repeated enforcement of the 
necessity of adapting public policy to “the 
spirit, manners, habits, and customs of a people.” 
He agreed, too, with most of the recent Germans 
in his sense of the danger of excessive abstrac- 
tion, of too wide generalisation in deductive 
reasoning, and of neglecting “the influence of 
concomitant circumstances ” on economic facts. 

Steuart is to be viewed as one of those eclec- 
tics of the 1 8th century who, lil^e Foebonnais 
in France, Jxjsti in Germany, Sonnenfels in 
Austria, and Genovesi in Italy, attempted to 
produce a connected series of dissertations on 
the several subjects with wkich political economy 
deals, before the foundation of the study on a 
truly scientific basis. He, as well as those 
foreign winters, adopted a system of moderate 
mercantilism, from which his acq^uaintance with 
the Essays of Hume had not converted him. 
In the spirit of the mercantile school, he con- 
sidered political economy (he had adopted that 
name from Montche:^tien) to be not so much 
a science as an art, having for its object “to 
provide food, other necessaries, and employment 
for every member of a society.” We find in 
him many survivals of the characteristic pre- 
judices of the mercantilists. Thus, for example, 
he entertains an altogether exaggerated view of 
the influence which statesmen can exercise on 
the national well-being. He dwells too much on 
the circulation of money as the one thing 
needful, the doing which tends to obscure 
all our notions of industrial economy. He 
over-estimates the importance of foreign as 
compared with domestic trade. And he seems 
to countenance the old opinion expressed by 
Montaigne, that in the commerce of peoples 
“le profict de Tun est le domniage de Taiiltre.” 

The plan and leading features of the Inquiry will 
be understood from the following summary : — 
Bk. i. is devoted to Population, Steuart is one of 
those named by Malthus in the preface to Lis 
Essay m having preceded him on this subject; 
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and lie is generally admitted to have treated it 
well. He compares the generative faculty to 
spring loaded with a weight, which always 
exerts itself in proportion to the diminution of 
that weight,” and explains clearly how increase 
and decrease of numbers follow the increase 
and decrease of the available amount of food. 
Bk. ii. is on Trade and Indnstry. Here he 
seeks to show how a judicious statesman ought to 
be constantly endeavouring, by legislative inter- 
ference adapted to varying circumstances, to 
encourage some and discourage other branches of 
industry and commerce. He dissents from, and 
criticises, the views of Hume with respect to what 
the latter writer considered unfounded ideas as to 
the balance of trade. Bk. hi. is on Money and 
Com, wdiich are treated at great length ; British 
coin, in particular, being historically dealt with, 
and its defects and the necessary remedies being 
elaborately discussed. In bk. iv. the author 
treats of Credit and Debts, and goes fully into the 
theory of banking and the history of some foreign 
banks, especially tbe Bank of France, and also 
into the doctrine of exchange. Bk. v. is on Taxes, 
which he divides under three heads : 1. those 
upon alienation, which he calls ^proportional j 
2. those U2Don possessions, which he calls cumu- 
lative; and 3. those exacted in service, which he 
calls personal. A proportional tax is paid by the 
buyer who intends to consume at the time of the 
consumption, and is consolidated with the price 
of the commodity. Examples are excises, customs, 
stamp duties, postage, and the like. A cumulative 
tax implies no transition of property from hand 
to hand ; instead of being laid on any determinate 
piece of labour or article of consumption, it is 
made to affect past, and not present, gains. 
Examples of this class are land-taxes, poll-taxes, 
window-taxes, etc. Of the third class, the Corvee 
in France was an example, as was also the militia 
service in England before pay was allowed. 

The most important general rule respecting taxa- 
tion, according to Steuart, is that it ought to im- 
pair the fruits, and not the fund-income and not 
capital. The net produce of the land remaining 
after deduction of the cost of production should 
alone be taxed, and so also only the produce of 
artisan work over and above the “ physical neces- 
sary ” of the workman, that is, his maintenance 
and his expense on tools. He refutes the notion 
that taxes act as a spur to industry, whilst admit- 
ting that a wise expenditure of them by the 
government may have that effect. He discusses 
the Roy ale of Vaubait, and considers the 

question of the mode of collection of taxes, whether 
by farming or through government commissioners. 

Steuart is not an attractive writer. His failure 
to achieve popularity must be in part attributed 
to Ms defects of style. Cossa complains of his 
tiresome digressions, and Dugald Stewart, while 
acknowledging him to be “very ingenious and 
well informed,” remarks on the profusion of words 
with which he often obscures his meaning, in- 
deed, Steuvirt himself apologises for his prolixity 
and other iaiilts of style, and tells his readers that 
he has sacrificed everything else to perspicuity. 
But more adverse still to his acceptance and 
reputation v/as tlie state of opinion in his time, 


when the principles of industrial liberty were 
strongly tending towards the decisive ascendency, 
both intellectual and political, which they were 
destined soon to acquire from the superior genius 
of Adam Smith. SteuarFs book must, however, 
always retain at least a historical interest and 
value, as abounding in information respecting facts 
and institutions, and exhibiting the transitional 
stage of economic studies immediately before the 
new era opened by tbe Wealth of Nations. 

Other writings of Steuart are : — A Dissertation 
upon the Doctrine and Principles of Money applied 
to the German Cains, 1761 ; The Principles of 
Money applied to the Present State of the Com of 
Bengal, 1772 ; A Dissertation on the Policy of 
Grain, 1783 ; Plan for Introducing Uniformity 
of Weights and Measures over the World (pub- 
lished posthumously). These tracts will be found 
in the edition of his collected works published by 
his sou General Sir James Steuart (6 vols., 1805). 
Appended to this edition are Anecdotes of his Life, 
by the editor. There is also a biography by his 
nephew Lord Buchan, 1780.^ 

[Roscher, Geschichte der N. 0., pp. 663, 745, 
757 ; Kantz, Geschichtliche Entwickelung der 
N. 0., p. 285 ; Cossa, Jntrod. alio Studio delV E.P., 
ed. 1892, pp. 255 et seg., Eng. ed. 1893, p. 233.] 

J. K. I. 

STEWART, Dijgald (1753-1828), was son 
of Dr. Matthew Stewart, the able successor of 
Maclaurin as professor of mathematics in the 
university of Edinburgh. To that university 
the young Dugald passed from the High School 
as early as 1766, and was there a pupil of 
Adam Ferguson ; he was afterwards a student 
at Glasgow for a session, where Reid was then 
teaching. In 1785 he succeeded Ferguson in 
the chair of moral philosophy, which he con- 
tinued to iill till 1810. 

It was the practice of the Scottish professors 
of moral philosophy to include in their courses 
lectures on political economy. Stewart did so, 
and with gi-eat effect, exerting by his teaching 
of this, as of the other subjects he dealt ‘with, 
a powerful influence on many hearers who after- 
wards became distinguished, as for example 
Lords Lauderdale, Palmerston, Lansdowme, 
Brougham, and Jeffrey, Francis Horner and 
Sydney Smith. ‘^His disciples,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, “he hved to see among the 
lights and ornaments of the council and the 
senate ; and, without derogation from his 
'writings, it may be said that his disciples were 
among his best works.” The course on econ- 
omics delivered by Stewart was prepared by 

1 Tke anxious care Steuart devoted to his work, his 
desire to do his very utmost for the benefit of his 
country, Ms earnest anxiety to be impartial, stamp his 
work with a powerful and vivid individuality. His 
very motto — 

Ore irahit quodoumque potest atque addU acervo, 
is characteristic of his energetic toil and his con- 
sciousness that at the time lie wrote patient labour 
was w'hat was most needed to advance the study, the 
interests of which he had so closely at heart. 
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liim for publication in a corrected and ampli- 
fied form ; but bis son, in a fit of disappoint- 
ment and despondency, destroyed tlie manu- 
script, only a small portion accidentally 
escaping, along with tbose of otlier writings 
of Ms father and almost all his corresj)ondence. 
What could be recovered of the economic 
lectures, whether in this revised form or in 
their earlier shape, with additions from notes 
taken by students when they were delivered, 
has been published in Sir William Hamilton’s 
edition of Stewart's Collected Works (1877), 
vols. viii. and ix. 

Whilst in general agreement with the practical 
conclusions of the Wealth of Nations — of which 
he elsewhere said that it was “the most compre- 
hensive and perfect work that had yet appeared 
on the principles of any branch of legislation ” — 
he occasionally criticises Smith’s statements of 
theory and technical phrases and distinctions, 
differing from him, however, with reluctance. 
In advocating liberty of individual enterprise and 
unrestricted exchange of the products of personal 
or national industry, he goes even farther than his 
master, as with respect to the Navigation Laws. 
He also examines with care the doctrines of the 
Physiocrats, and to some extent defends them 
against the strictures of Smith. He seeks to 
enlarge the comprehension of political economy, so 
as to make it comprise “all those speculations 
which have for their object the happiness and 
improvement of political society.’’ His observa- 
tions everywhere exhibit good sense, clearness of 
thought, and a fine enthusiasm for justice, liberty, 
and progress. But he is sometimes unduly prolix, 
and degenerates into commonplace ; and he is too 
much given to quotation, even where there is 
nothing in the passage cited which might not as 
fitly have proceeded from his own pen. 

The subjects successively dealt with by Stewart 
in his lectures are — population, including the 
question of the comparative advantages of small 
and great farms, enclosures, and agrarian policy 
in general ; national wealth, with the distinction 
of productive and unproductive labour ; money, 
prices, and interest ; trade, especially the trade m 
corn ; taxation ; and the relief and maintenance 
of the poor. After the study of those subjects 
which strictly belong to political economy, follow 
a brief treatment of the education of the lov’er 
orders, and a pretty full discussion of politics 
proper or the theory of government. The biblio- 
graphy of the lectures is very valuable. 

Besides the lectures, he was author of an 
“Account of the Life and Writings of Adam 
Smith,” read before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1793, and published in vol. iii. of its 
Transactions. There is a biography of Stewart 
by John Veitch in vol. x. of Hamilton’s edition of 
his works. J. K. i. 

STINT, sometimes called a cattle-gate, was 
pasture on which the tenants of a Manor, and 
even the lord himself, might graze only a 
limited, ‘‘ stinted,” number of cattle, usually 
perhaps for a limited season of the year. The 
right of grazing cattle on stinted pastures 


was not a general but a specific right of 
common ; it did not cany with it owmership of 
the soil, but it was a real estate, tenable and 
transferable as a freehold or a copyhold tene- 
ment, like any other estate in land. 

The term is said to be chiefiyused in the north, 

[Elton, Law of Commons and Waste La 7 ids, clu 

11. and Law of Cojpyholds, p. IS, note.— Woolrych, 
Law of rights of Common. — Joshua Williams, 
Rights of Common. — Fitzherbert, Extent Maner.^ 

12, 13. — Gen. Indosure 8 & 9 Yict. c. 

118.] E. G. p. 

STIPULATIO is the ordinary contract of 
Roman law entered into between the parties in 
the presence of each other by the oral form of 
question and answer, e,g. the stipulator or 
promisee asks the other party, the promissor or 
person promising: Do you promise to pay 
me 10 am'ei? The promissor answers : I do 
promise. 

The stipulatio might be either absolute or 
conditional. 

It was a general form, by which any kind 
of agreement might he made. 

Stipnlatio gooenae nomine corresponds in 
principle to the bond of English law\ 

The sti;pulatio did not require witnesses, but 
it became usual to draw up a written memor- 
andum {cautio) of its terms, at the time of its 
being entered into, and the existence of such a 
memorandum was under the law of Justinian 
presumptive evidence of the fact that the form 
of question and answer had been observed. 

E. A. W. 

STIRLING, Patrick James, LL.D. (1809- 
1891), for fifty years a well-knovui and much 
respected lawyer in Dunblane, N.B. 

Author of The Fhiloso^ohy of Trade^ or Outlines 
of a Theory of Profits and Prices^ including an 
examination of the principles which determioie the 
relative ralue of Corn^ Labour, and Currency. 
(Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1846) : also of The 
Australian and Californian Gold Discoveries and 
their Probable Consequences (Oliver and Boyd, 
1853) : translator of Bastiat’s Harmonies (I860) 
and Sqphismes (1863), the former with a notice of 
Bastiat’s life and writings. The Philosophy of 
Trade treats, in a highly abstract way, of value, 
labour, profits, rent, foreign trade, the chief con- 
tention being, in opposition to Ricardo, that value 
depends solely on the relation of demand and 
supply. It purports to describe in outline tlie 
laws which would regulate the operations of trade 
in its healthy and unfettered state, assuming free- 
dom from external interference of every kind, even 
from taxes for revenue. It had the good fortune 
to be highly praised in the N.B. Revieio, Nov. 
1846, by Dr. T. Chalmers — wh ose favourite student 
Stirling had been in St. Andrews-— as “something 
far higher than an exposition : it is a rectification 
of first principles” ; and hy George Eliot in the 
Westminster Review, Oct. 1847, for “the extreme 
clearness of its illustrations and the almost geo- 
metrical form of its doctrines and demonstrations.” 

In the Discoveries one sees the misgivings 
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witii wliicli tlie new flood of x^recious metal was 
regarded. Stirling anticipates “ a great social and 
commercial revolution, a disturbance of the rela- 
tions and distribution of property ” ; suggests that 
prices may be trebled or quadrupled ; and seriously 
*'• counts tile cost ” of adhering to the gold standard. 
He has, however, the true banker’s belief in the 
sacredness of the money contract. “ The man ivho 
has undertaken to pay his creditor £100 sterling 
has in law and in fact engaged to deliver to him 
100 sovereigns, or 25 1 oz. of standard gold. Provi- 
dence, ill the meantime, has furnished the debtor 
unexpectedly with cheaper and more abundant 
means of fulfilling this engagement. Is he to be 
deprived by arbitrary legislation of the benefit of 
those means ? ” In the end he concludes that the 
question embraces considerations of justice and 
equity as well as of policy and expediency, and 
should be handed over to the politician or practical 
statesman. w. 8. 

STIRNEIi, Max (1806-1856), bom at Bay- 
reuth, is the name by v/hicli Caspar Schmidt, 
the piiilosophio individualist anarchist, is most 
generally known in Germany. After studying 
philosophy and theology, he became a master 
at the Gymnasium in Berlin, and was also a 
teacher in a girls’ school. He published, in 
1845, his chief work, Der Mnzige und sein 
Eigenthum, This had a brilliant but transi- 
tory success. He also wrote a History of the 
Eeaction after 1848^ and published translations 
of Adam Smith and other English economists. 
His life was spent in humble circumstances, 
and he died in poverty. His position was that 
of an individuaiist anarchist of the most 
extreme and uncompromising kind, preaching 
the cultus of the ego of the individual almost as 
a religion. He maintained in his Einzige xind 
scin Eigentlmm the crudest form of the doctrine 
‘‘might is right,” deriving every right and 
moral sanction from the individual alone. His 
views on property are best expressed in his own 
words, which form a remarkable contrast to 
Proudhon’s view that “property is theft.” 
“What is my property?” asks Stirner, and 
■answers at once, “Nothing but that which is 
in my power : to what property am I entitled ? 
to any to which I entitle myself. I myself 
give myself the right to property by taking 
property.” He accepts the principle that in 
labour-questions each should look out for him- 
self, and will have no organisation and no 
division of goods among the community. He 
would let all struggle for existence, and fare as 
best they can. The only foim of community 
he would admit is that of a “free union of 
■egoists,” which should only last as long as any 
one member of the union pleased. Stirner, 
in fact, is the philosophic exponent of the 
extremest form of Lalssez .Faihe and Ixdi- 
viDiTALiSM (g.^'.) in society and economics, 
and as such has had considerable influence over 
the modern school of anarchists in Germany 
and Russia. 


[Stirner’s chief work is Dev Einzige tend sein 
Eigentlmm^ Leipzig, 1845, republished by Ph. 
Reclam of Leipzig, with an introchictioii by Paul 
Lauterbach. — See also Max Stirner und Friedrich 
Nietzsche^ Erscheinungen des modernen Geisies^ 
by R. Schelhvien, Leipzig, 1892 ; and (better) 
Der AnarcMsmiis, by E. V. Eeiiker, Jena, 1895. — 
Of. Nordau, Eritartung, 1892.] H. deB. g. 

STIVER, the full predecinial money of 
account of Holland, Flanders, Brabant, Liege, 
C16ves, and Westphalia, may be stated thus : — 
lb. (£) = 3 rix dollars = 6 florins [£] = 20 
schillings (s) = 120 stiver [s] = 240 groat (d) = 
960 pfennig (Cloves) = 1440 deniers [d] = 1920 
pfennig or (in Oleves) heller ; but some only of 
these items are selected, and those to which \ve 
have given the Carolingian titles £ : s : d do not 
appear twice over in the usual money of account. 
The stiver, wflieii coined, was in modern times 
the least silver coin ; it has now been 
superseded by the 5 cent piece, with wduch it 
is i)opularly identified. 

[P. Kelly, Universal Cambist (1835). — Tate, 
Modern Cambist (1893).] J. D. R. 

STOCK. Public loans may be raised in 
one of two ways : either by the issue of bonds, 
obligations, or debentures, or by the issue of 
“stock.” Bonds, obligations, or debentures 
are issued in fixed amounts ; stock, on the 
other hand, may be allotted and transferred in 
any amounts appearing suitable to the parties 
concerned, subject, however, in some cases to 
certain restrictions prohibiting fractions of 
pounds or of larger or smaller amounts. In 
the case of securities of the first named descrip- 
tion the investor receives a document stating 
his rights, w^hilst in the case of stock the 
document, if any, which the holder receives, 
merely states that he is the holder of stock for 
a certain amount constituted by some statute, 
or trust deed or general bond, by which the 
rights of the shareholders are defined (see 
Debenture Stocic). 

The expression “stock” is also used in 
respect of such part of the capital of a 
company as has ceased to be divided into 
shares of fixed and equal amount. Shares in 
companies may be converted into stock as soon 
as their nominal amount is paid up in full. 

[Companies’ Act 1862, §§12 and 28 ; Companies’ 
Clauses Consolidation Act, § 61. The conversion 
of shares into stock is almost universal in the case 
of English railway and canal companies.] ' e. s. 

STOCK ExKOHANGE. See Exchange, 
Stock. 

STOCK JOBBING. See Jobber. 

STONE. See Measures AND Weights. 

, ■ : ■STOPFAGB IN ■ TRANSITU." If'; a' buyer 
of goods becomes insolvent, the unpaid seller 
who has parted with the possession of the 
goods has a right of stopping them in transits, 
that is to say, he may resume possession of the 
goods so long as they are in course of transit, 
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and rnaj retain them until payment or tender 
of the price. 

[As to the Boman law, see Moyle, Contract of 
Sale in the, Civil Laio, Oxford, 1892. As to 
English law, Sale of Goods Act 1894, §§ 44-46 ; 
Chalmers on the Sale of Goods, London, 1894 ; 
and- as to the French law, art. 1664, of the Code 
Civil, and arts. 574-576 of the Codede Commerce\. 

J. E. C. M. 

STORCH, FIeiniiich Feiedrich yon (1766- 
1835), is sometimes regarded as haying, along 
with 0. Ton Schlozer, founded a Germano- 
Biissian school of economics ; he had at least the 
principal part in naturalising economic studies 
in Russia (see Russian School). Born at Riga, 
he studied philosophy, law, and political science 
at J ena and Heidelberg. He afterwards travelled 
in South Germany and France, and published 
the results of his observations in SJckzen, Scenen, 
und Benurlcungen aiif einer Meise durch Franlc- 
reich gesammelt 1787. In 1788 he returned 
to Russia, and ^vas appointed professor of 
belles lettres to the corps of cadets at St. 
Petersburg, and secretary to the chancellor of 
the empire. In 1799 he was employed as 
teacher of the daughters of the czar Paul I., 
and obtained, some time after, the title of court 
councillor, which conferred on him hereditary 
nobility. He was charged by Alexander I. 
and the empress mother with the instruction in 
political economy of the granddiikes Nicholas, 
afterwards emperor, and ' Michael. The 
lessons which he gave to his imperial pupils 
composed the substance of his principal work, 
Cours dfconomie Folitiqne, on exposition des 
principes qui determimnt la prospirite des 
nations, 6 vols., Petersburg, 1815. 

Storch is, in essentials, a follower of Adam 
Smith. He also uses J. B. Sat largely, but 
judges the opinions of both these writers with 
independence. On tbe theoiy of Rent, he 
approaches the School of RiCxiEDO. There is not 
much originality in the portion of the work 
relating to general theory, but he is strong on 
several special subjects ; thus, he gives a full and 
luminous account of the organisation of almost all 
the banks of Europe. As Blanqui remarks, he 
was favourably situated for studying peculiar con- i 
ditions and institutions which existed in Russia, j 
but which had been overlooked or insufficiently 
considered by the economists of the western 
nations ; hence his work is valuable in relation to 
Slavery and the emancipation of the working 
classes. He described with praiseworthy honesty 
the vices of the contemporary administration of 
justice in Russia, the spendthrift and irregular 
lives of the nobility, and the economic and moral 
evils resulting from Serfdom, The book was too 
liberal in tone for the Russia of his day, and a 
Russian translation of it was forbidden by the 
censorship. 

W e find in Storch germs of the principles of the 
Historioal School. He points out the impossi- 
bility, in many cases, of arriving at theorems of 
universal validity, and the necessity of studying 


economic phenomena in their relation to the stage 
of development which the wealth and institutions 
of a nation have attained. He shows a tendency 
to the expansion of economics into a general theory 
of civilisation, as is indeed indicated by the title 
of his principal work. With this tendency are 
connected his treatment of personal intellectual 
and moral acquisitions and possessions as economic 
goods (see Goods, Economic), and his discussion 
of the differences between agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial societies. He freely 
introduces ethical considerations, led to this, 
doubtless, as Rossi has suggested, by a sense of 
the importance of calling the attention of his 
princely pupils to higher things than economics. 
J. B. Say published in France an unauthorised 
edition of the Cours (1823), with notes, in which 
he sharply contradicted some of the author’s 
opinions. Storch, justly indignant at this, replied 
to some of Say’s criticisms in a treatise entitled 
Considerations sur la nature du revenu national 
(1824), which may he regarded as an additional 
volume of the Cours, and is, perhaps, his most 
mature and scientific work. In it he corrects and 
completes Say’s theory of immaterial products, 
and refutes his doctrine that for an entire people 
the gross and net revenue are identical. 

The Cours was freely translated into German, 
with additions, by Rau (1819-26), and the Con- 
siderations into the same language by Storch 
himself (1825). Other works of Storch ai’e — 
Statisiische Uebersicht der Siatihaltersehaften des 
russischen Jieichs, 1795; and Jfistorisch- statist i- 
sches Gemdlde des russ. Jieichs am Ende des 18^^^ 
Jahrhunderts (9 vols. 1797-1803). He also edited 
(1803-1811) a periodical entitled PMssland unter 
Alexander I. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Oeh., p. 799. — Cossa, 
Introd. alio Studio delV E. P., p. 330, ed. 1892 ; 
English ed. 1893, p. 311. — Rieseritzky in Allg. 
deutsche Biogrd\ j. k. i. 

STORY, Joseph (1779-1845) jurist, son of 
Elisha Story, was born at Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, on 18th September 1779, graduated at 
Harvard in 1798, becoming LL.D. in 1821, and 
gave himself to the study of the lawq commenc- 
ing practice in Salem in 1801. He rapidly 
acquired distinction, was elected to the state 
legislature as a democratic member for Salem 
in 1805, and to congi’ess in 1808. In 1811 he 
became speaker of the Massachusetts assembly, 
and the same year was appointed associate 
justice of the supreme coui’t of the United 
States. In 1829 he was elected to be the fir. st 
professor of law at Harvard. In 1881 he 
declined the post of chief justice of Massa- 
chusetts. He died at Cambridge, Mass. 

Story was a profound lawyer, and the number 
of works he left behind him is extraordinary. 
The aspect of his work which concerns this 
dictionary is the value of his contributions to 
International Law. His judicial career began 
just before the war of 1812-14, and he had to face 
the intricate questions of admiralty law, salvage, 
marine insurance, and prizes. His study of these 
questions led up to that great wwk entitled 
Cmnmmtwnes on the Conflict of Laws, Boston, 
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1834. A selection from his decisions, entitled 
Notes on the Principle and Practice of Prize 
Courts, was piiblislied in London in 1854. 
[Appleton’s Qyclopmdia of American Biography, 1 

C. A. H. 

STOTIKKI. A Bulgarian copper coin 
equivalent in currency value to tlie French 
centime. 

100 stotinlns — 1 leu (or franc). ' f , b. a. 

STRAGGA, Beis'Ventjto (1509-1578), born 
at Ancona, of a business family. An eminent 
jurist and originator of scientific commercial 
law ; he collected and compiled, on absolutely 
systematic lines, a body of precepts which, up 
to that date, had been scattered over innumer- 
able volumes of Commentaries and Opinions, 
His works contain information of interest to 
economists. He shows the usefulness of trade 
and navigation ; discusses the restrictions on 
certain branches of trade, and expresses com- 
paratively moderate opinions on the theory of 
usury. 

He wrote De Mercatura seu Mercatore, 
Venetiis, 1553. 

[See Franchi, Benvenuto Siracca, giureconsulto 
anconitoMO del secolo JCVL, Eome, Loescher, 1888. 
— Gobbi, La concorrenza estera e gli antichi 
economisti Italiani, Milan, Hoepli, 1884]. 

XT. B. 

STRIKES. A strike is a cessation of work 
resulting from an agreement on the part of a 
body of workmen either to break or not to 
renew their existing contracts of service. Since 
the passing of the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act 1875, it has ceased to be, in 
any ease, a criminal offence (see Coxspieacy, 
CoJkiMON Law Doctrine of) ; but, where there 
is breach of conti’act, the employers affected 
can recover damages both from their workmen 
and probably also from the promoters of the 
strike (see Lumley v. Gye, 2 E. and B. 216 ; 
and Bowen v. Hall, L.R. 6, Q.B.D., c. 
333). A cessation of work resulting from an 
agreement not to renew existing contracts may 
be the occasion of many acts civilly or crimin- 
ally wrongful ; but it affords in itself no 
ground for any legal proceedings whatever, 
except possibly in so far as its promoters may 
be proved to be acting ‘‘maliciously” (see 
Temperton v. Puissell (Ko. 2), 1893, 1 Q.B., 
715). 

To conduct a strike successfully, the men 
must be able to prevent the employers obtain- 
ing a sufficient supply of labour from other 
sources. With this end in view, they gener- 
ally station ‘ ‘ pickets ” to guard the approaches 
to their places of work and persuade other 
workmen to keep away. The mere act of 
“picketing” was formerly considered “ in- 
timidation,” and, therefore, a criminal offence. 
Under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1871, however, “intimidation” ceased to be. 
criminally punishable unless it was of such a 


character as to justify a magistrate in binding 
over the intimidators to keep the peace ; and it 
has been decided that the Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection of Property Act 1875 has made no 
change in the law on this point (see Curran v. 
Treleaven, 1891, 2 Q.B., 545). 

Sir E. Gillen, -when controller-general of the 
commercial, labour, and statistical depart- 
ments of the board of trade, calculated from 
a comparison of the board of trade wages 
statistics with the census returns that the 
amount annually paid in wages to British 
manual labourers is about £633,000,000 (see 
Wages), and from the figures given in the annual 
reports of the laboiu department on strikes and 
lock-outs (see Labour Department), it would 
appear that a farther sum of nearly £1,500,000, 
which would otherwise be paid in wages, is 
annually lost on average, during strikes, to 
the workers employed by the firms immedi- 
ately affected. According to the report on the 
strikes and lock-outs of 1892 (Pari. Papers, 
c. 7403 of 1894), 700 disputes, having an 
average diuation of 32 days, and throwing out 
of "work 371,799 persons employed in the 3000 
establishments directly concerned, at an aggi^e- 
gate loss in their wages of about £3,900,000, 
occurred in the course of that year. These 
figures relate to a period not only of bad trade, 
but also of considerable industrial disturbance ; 
and they will appear the more significant 
when it is remembered that they take no 
account of the economic effect of the strikes 
upon the trades that depend upon the affected 
industries for their material or custom. It 
may be observed, however, that a temporary 
cessation of work may sometimes serve a useful 
purpose in enabling the employers to clear off 
their surplus stocks, and that the loss in 
wages, amounting, as it does after all, only to 
a fraction of 1 per cent of the total wages 
paid annually, is, in many cases, made np for 
by increased activity after the strikes are over. 

It appears from the report of the royal com- 
mission on labour that by far the largest pro- 
portion of disputes, strikes, and lock-outs have 
direct reference to the increase or diminution 
of the standard of wages, or the introduction 
of fixed price-lists. Many other disputes relate 
to the standard of hours, a question which, in 
many cases, forms part of a conflict with re- 
gard to wages., Other conflicts are undertaken 
by ti-ade unions to obtain the “ recognition ” 
of employers, to strengthen and enlarge their 
organisation, to limit the number of youths 
entering the trade, to prevent the employment 
of non-unionists or sometimes that of women 
and children, to defend unionist colleagues or 
assert unionist rules and customs, and, gener- 
ally speaking, to protect the monoply of work- 
men already in the organisation. But, in all 
cases, the xiltimate object is to obtain as large 
a share as possible of the receipts of the in. 
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diistry, and to exercise a Yoice as to tlie general 
conditions under wiiicli it is carried on. Many 
disputes are connected with special customs 
or circumstances in particular works, wnth 
attempts to alter or prevent the alteration of 
various working arrangements, with questions 
of piecew’ork, overtime, holidays, meal-times, 
and the introduction and abolition of systems 
of fines, deductions, and so forth. Some are 
of a merely personal nature, being connected, 
for example, with the unpopularity of particular 
officials. ‘‘Sympathy” or “on principle” 
strikes are those in ■which men engaged in one 
occupation strike without alleging any special 
grievance of their own, expressly in order to 
support men engaged in some other occupation 
who are involved in a conflict -with their 
em^iloyers. A common instance of this kind 
of strike, in recent times, has been the refusal 
of dock labourers to discharge or to coal 
ships manned by non-unionist cre-ws. There 
are also cases where a number of employers 
close their works in order to support a 
particular employer against whom a strike is 
being directed. Finally, there are the “de- 
marcation ” disputes, in which organised bodies 
of workmen, employed in some complex trade, 
like shipbuilding, are at issue with regard to 
the province of work belonging to each section. 
In this last case, employers, though not 
directly concerned in the disputes, yet have 
to bear the inconvenience and expense of the 
stiikes or stoppages of work to wffiich they 
lead (see Fifth and Final Feport of the Royal 
Cojnmission on Labour, p. 89, pai\ 100). 

The history of strikes is the history of a 
series of struggles on the j)art of trade nnions 
to substitute collective for individual bargain- 
ing between employers and workmen. It is 
noticeable that, as organisation in any given 
trade becomes more perfect, strikes become less 
frequent, though more severe. For, strong 
organisation on both sides makes possible both 
the formation of representative joint-boards to 
discuss difiereiices and the enforcement of 
arbitrators’ awards. The more advanced section 
of the labour leaders are of opinion that, in 
most cases, “'fche points at issue are not such 
as admit of decision upon any principles that 
both parties accept,” and they, accordingly, 
conclude that “the only complete solution of 
the problem is to be found in tlie progress of the 
indnstrial evolution, which wflll assign to the 
‘ captains of industry,’ as well as to the manual 
workers, their proper position as servants of 
the community.” Fifth and Final Report of 
the Royal Gommission on Labour, pt. i. pp. 145 
and 146 ; Rarl. Rapers, c. 7421 of 1894. But 
the remarkable increase that has taken place 
in the course of the last few years in the number 
and effectiveness of boards of conciliation and 
arbitration encourages the hope that industrial 
peace may be best secured by their agency. 

YOL. Ill 


Statutory provision for the settlement of 
labour disputes by regular tribunals with pouter 
to enforce their awards has existed ever since 
the middle of the 14th century. But from the 
time that the legislature allowed the conditions 
of service to become a matter of free contract, 
neither employers nor workmen have ever been 
induced to make use of the judicial machinery 
provided for them, but they have always pre- 
ferred to form voluntary tribunals of their own. 
The act of 5 Geo. IV. c. 96, passed in 1824 and 
amended in 1837, which empowered magistrates 
to nominate arbitrators wdtii judicial authority 
on the application of either party, was never 
ai>pealed to, and the acts of 1867 and 1872, 
enabling disputants to confer similar judicial 
poT^^e^s upon boards chosen by themselves, 
proved equally unsuccessful. The policy of 
these acts, however, still meets with some favour 
among politicians. Thus, one of the members 
of the royal commission on labour, Sir John 
Gorst, reported in favour of an act enabling the 
central government and county councils to form 
boards consisting of representatives of employers 
and employed in equal numbers and independent 
chairmen, with power to compel parties to 
industrial disputes to appear before them and 
give evidence (see Fifth ami Final Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, pp. 148, 149 ; 
Pari. Papers, c. 7421 of 1894). The majority 
of Sir John Gorst’s colleagues were of opinion 
that “no central department has the local know- 
ledge which would enable it to attempt with 
success the creation of such institutions, and 
that the intervention of local authorities cannot 
he usefully extended at present beyond experi- 
mental action with regard to industrial tribunals 
to decide cases arising out of existing agree- 
ments ” (see Fifth and Final Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, p. 100, par. 801 ; 
Rarl. Rapers, c. 7421 of 1894). The Concilia- 
tion Act, 1896, has since been passed, repealing 
the Acts of 1824, 1867, and 1872, and em- 
powering the board of trade to employ persons 
to investigate the causes and circumstances of 
particular strikes, and assist the disputants to 
come to terms. 

[Crompton, Industrial Conciliation, London, 
1876. — J. E, Davis, Labour and Labour Laws . — 
Howell, The Conflicts of Capital and Labour, 
London, lS90.~-Jevons, The State in Relation to 
Labour. — Price, Industrial Peace, London, 1887. 
— Sir J. F. Stephen, History of the Criminal Law 
of England, JjondiQu, 1885.—Spyers, The Labour 
Question, being an epitome of the evidence and 
report of the royal commission on labour, London, 
1894. — Wright, Industrial Conciliatmi and 
Arbitration, Boston, 0.S.A., 1881 ; and The 
Labour Gasette, the Annual Reports on Strikes 
and Trade Unions, Board of Trade, See also 
Labour Department ; Trade Disputes, Law 
AS TO ; Trade Unions ; Trade Unions and 
Strikes, Appendix,] 

T. G. 8. 
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STRINGENCY IN THE MONEY MARKET 
is produced, not by any actual scarcity of 
currency, but by fear lest, owing to loss of 
credit, tbere may be a greater demand for liq[uid 
funds tlian can be readily siipjEled. A crisis of 
this cliaracter, when intensified and prolonged, 
becomes a Panic (see Ceises). The most notable 
instances, during recent years, of stringency 
stopping short of panic, are the crises of 
October 1878 and of November 1890. In the 
former the stoppage of the City of Glasgow 
Banh, on the 2nd of October, was the first in- 
dication of loss of credit. Several other failures 
followed, but in the end the necessities for 
forced liquidation proved less than had been 
expected. The bank rate was not raised beyond 
6 per cent, and though the banking reserve 
fell from 44 per cent to 28 per cent of the | 
liabilities, both the bullion and the active 
circulation increased by about two millions. 
In November 1890 the crisis arose out of the 
heavy liabilities of Baring Brothers and some 
other firms interested in South American finance. 
Arrangements were made for the liquidation of 
the Barings’ estate under guarantee by the 
bankers and merchants of the city of London, 
and of other important cities, and for a special 
import of gold from France. The circulation 
remained almost stationary, the bidlion and 
the reserve rapidly increased, and the danger 
subsided without requiring the increase of the 
bank rate beyond 6 per cent. [See Steingency, 
Appendix.] E. w. b. 

STRUZZI, Alberto (17th century), an 
Italian by birth or descent, was naturalised in 
Spain and became an officer in the household 
of one of the Royal Infantas (see Spanish 
School). 

His Didlogo sobre el Conwrcio de estos reinos 
de Castilla, published 1624 (no place mentioned), 
is perhaps the earliest work which advocates 
absolute international free trade. It precedes 
the Discourses %ipo7i Trade (1691) of Dudley 
North by almost three-quarters of a century ; and 
though Lunetti, his contemporary and countryman, 
advocated the suppression of the Neapolitan 
customs duties in his Politica Mercantile (Naples, 
1630), he still upheld the legal regulation of the 
rate of exchange, and did not admit free export 
of money. In his BiUioteca de Economistcbs 
Espanoles, and his Ilistoria de la JSconomia 
Politica en Espa^il-a (ii. pp. 338, 339), Colmeiro 
gives the following account of Struzzi’s decidedly 
liberal views on the subject. Trade is free by 
the natural law of nations. The diversity of the 
territories of nations compels free exchange of 
goods ; this ensures plenty and cheapness both for 
agricultural produce and manufactures. Prohibi- 
tion causes waste ; it is evaded by smuggling, 
and any attempt to repress smuggling is fruitless ; 
one might as well attempt to keep people out of 
an open field merely by putting up a gate at the 
entrance. Free trade leads to a natural return 
for the goods which leave the kingdom ; gold 
and silver ought not to he retained in Spam 


under penalty of forfeiture of the king’s taxes 
and dues. As Spain is unable to provide her 
colonies with the manufactures required, to 
exclude foreign goods is equivalent to driving out 
of Spain half the amount of the precious metals 
which have been extracted in the New World, or 
to showing foreign nations the way to carry them 
off themselves. Struzzi concludes with this 
sentence : It is easy to talk about the prohibition 
of [foreign] goods, but to do this is no easy 
matter.” See also Cossa, Saggi di Ec, Pol., p. 
47 (Milan, 1878). E. ca. 

STYLE OR TRADE NAME. It is usual 
for traders, whether trading singly or in partner- 
ship with others, to adopt a name under which 
the trade is carried on, which need not neces- 
sarily be the name of the person or persons 
who carry on such trade. English law allows 

I comj)lete liberty in this respect. A man may 
trade under any name he chooses to adopt, and 
may carry on a number of separate trading- 
establishments under a number of different 
names. One trader may use a trade name 
implying that several persons are carrying on 
the business together, and several partners 
may carry on a business under a single name. 
The only limit to this complete freedom in 
the choice of trade names is imposed by the 
necessity of respecting the rights of others. 

If a person uses the trade name of another 
person with the intention of making his customers 
believe that they are dealing with such othei- 
person, he may he restrained from using such 
trade name — though it may he his own name ; 
but in case of a person using his own name, the 
intention to deceive must he proved, whilst in 
the case of a person using the trade name of 
another not being his own name, the intention to 
deceive is presumed (see Reddaway 2 ?. Banham 
[1896], A. C. ; Tussaud Tussaud, 44 Ch. D.). 

In contineutal countries the rules about trade- 
names are much stricter. In Germany a single 
trader starting a new business may not use any 
name except his own surname with or withoxit 
Christian names [German Mercantile Code, § 16 ; 
after the 1st January 1900 one Christian name 
at least, mutten out in full, must form part of 
the trade name — New German Mercantile Code, 
§ 18), and the trade name of a newly-established 
firm must contain the name of one of the partners 
at least, and if it does not contain the names of 
all of the partners, must add an indication showing 
that there are other partners [e.g. the words “and 
Company”); [German M.C, § 17; German 
NM,C. § 19). The trade name of a single trader 
or of a firm may, however, remain unchanged not- 
withstanding the accession or retirement of any 
partner, and any person or persons purchasing 
an existing business may continue the use of the 
former trade name if authorised to do so by the 
former owner or owners of such business [German 
JAC. §§ 22 and 24 ; German NM,G, §§ 22 and 
24). The German law also provides that a new 
trade name must be dLstinguishable from any exist- 
ing trade name used in the same place [G.M.C. 

! § 20 ; (?. AI J/.a § 30). 

i The provisions of the French law are similar— 
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{Code de Com. § 20), but in France tlie trade name 
of a single trader cannot be continued by bis 
successor or successors, and the trade name of a 
firm may not contain any names not being tbe 
name of one of the actual partners {Code de Com’ 
merce, § 21 ; as to Switzerland, see Siaiss Code of 
Obligations, § 872). 

Ill many continental countries all trade names 
must be registered, and in these countries it is 
always possible for all persons by searching the 
register to ascertain who at a given moment are 
the owners of a business carr 3 diig on trade under 
a given trade name (see for instance G.M.G. § 19 ; 
New G.M.Q. § 21 ; Swiss Code of Obligations, 
§ 861). The absence of such a provision in 
English law has frequently been the cause of 
inconveniences and loss. It is often most difficult 
to ascertain the name of the owner of a business 
or to find out whether any of the persons whose 
names appear in a firm name are still partners in 
the firm using such fnmi name, and it is much to 
be regretted that the attempts made from time to 
time in this country to remedy these evils by legis- 
lation were frustrated hy the passive resistance of 
persons who probably did not realise the extent of 
the mischief -which they helped to perpetuate. If 
compulsory registration of trade names were intro- 
duced, the freedom of choice in the selection of a 
trade name which is characteristic of British as 
distinguished from foreign law, would cease to 
have any prejudicial eflects. e. s. 

SUB-CONTRACT — or the system under which 
Jones contracts with Smith to do some work 
for Smith, and with Browm that Brown should 
do it or part of it — is, like agency, almost as 
universal as trade. Two kinds of sub-contractor 
have recently attracted attention. First there 
is the middleman. He figured in the Devon 
(1845) and Bessborough (1881) commissions 
as the lessee who lived by rackrenting sub- 
tenants, unchecked by that custom, public 
opinion, and remote self-interest, which sways 
British landowmers, and therefore — the condi- 
tions of competition being imequal — wme 
followed in his wake. Similarly, wdiere poor 
people cluster in large towns, some sub-lessors 
have left the same trail (Meport of 8. C. of 
H. of C, on Artisans' Dwellings (1882), vol. 
vii. p. 35 ; Report of Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes (1884-85), vol. 
Ixxx. p. 21), although others have bettered and 
brightened the houses wdiich they sub-let, Mr. 
Cashy and Miss 0. Hill being found in the 
same ranks. Again cases have been cited 
where Brown consisted of desperate destitute 
immigi’ants whose -ways and language Jones 
Imew and Smith did not, or where prices have 
fallen and Smith has been ashamed to pay 
Brown less than customary prices, so that it 
pays for Jones to buy from Brown and resell 
to Smith at competition prices. Jones, in the 
former case, is better know as “ the Jew ” of 
the tailoring trades, and in the latter case as 
the ‘‘fogger” of the chain- and nail -making 
ti'ades ; but both cases are very rare, and both 


“Jew” and “fogger” have other functions. 
None of these intermediate parasitic interests 
can last long, and a little more or a little less 
competition than that which created, invariably 
kills them. 

Secondly, the artisan eontractor or, more 
usually, sub -contractor — -who is quite distinct 
from the middleman — is a worker of the same 
kind as his labourers, and he represents the 
integration, they the division, of labour. 
Fletcher, one of the assistant commissioners 
on hand -loom weaving (1839-41), described 
him thus : before 1815 there were in Coventry 
(1) a “ master - manufacturer ” who bought 
throAvn silk and had it dyed, (2) then let it 
out to the “ master- weaver ” or “undertaker,’' 
(3) who with his family warped and wound it, 
and (4) his journeymen, helped by (5) unpaid 
apprentices, did the rest under his supervision 
with his looms in his house. Then (2) returned 
the perfected article to (1), who warehoused it 
in London. Estimates for waste, and prices as 
bet-ween (1) (2) and (4), called list prices, were 
until 1815 customary, afterwards a matter of 
contract and competition, so that (2) was 
henceforth contractor or sub-contractor. Then 
competition evolved the London non -manu- 
facturing shopkeeper, squeezed out (2) and (3) 
— the “undertaker” (2) becoming (l) “little- 
master,” or the “ master- manufacturer ” (1) 
dealing direct with the 4th class through one 
of its members (a foreman) — and assimilated (4) 
and (5) ; soon no producers were left except a 
dead level of labourers on the one hand, and on 
the other hand a master, large or little, who 
sometimes produced independently, sometimes 
under contract with non -manufacturing shop- 
keepers. Here sub - contract emerged for a 
moment at the point at which the mediaeval 
passed into the factory system. Next Cairnes 
in his essay on “Co-operation in the Slate 
Quarries of North Wales” (Essays, p. 166) 
rediscovered him in a new disguise — (1) a lessee 
who -works a quarry sub-lets part of the quarry 
and quarrying to (2) ‘ ‘ bargainers ” ; (3) the family 
is usually absent ; and (4) journeymen — misspelt 
“germyns” — are often (5) learners. Cairnes, 
MUulloch, and Thornton have praised the 
system as akin to co-operative production, 
Brassey, Lectures on the Labour Questmi (187 8), 
pp. 124-128, as akin to piecew’ork. These cases, 
which still exist, deserve the praise bestowed 
on them, but are carried on under peculiar con- 
ditions ; thnsjhe principal contractor or lessee 
seldom parts with control over the ultimate 
employees for fear of Mines and Quarries’ Acts 
and strikes, for the men work in the open and 
may combine ; and he sometimes stipulates for 
usual wages (Report of Labour Qommission 
(1894), vol. XXXV. pt. ii. p. 42) ; and, in 
Brassey's cases, selects Ms sub-contractor with 
the utmost care. Finally, this species was 
re-discovered about ten years ago, and called by 
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the hated name of “ sweater ” ; for it was then 
a popular fallacy to identify sub -contracting and 
Sweating- ; and nail- and chain-making, and 
cheap tailoring, and a few other unskilled and 
therefore overcrowded trades, were adduced in 
support of this theory. The history of nail- 
and chain-making is a replica of that of hand- 
loom weaving. About 1870 list -prices, esti- 
mated waste, and unpaid learners, were being 
superseded, and the non -manufacturing shop- 
keeper or “ logger ” first ap)peared ; and master- 
manufacturers’ factories with their improved 
discipline and machinery began to grow on the 
ruins of the doomed domestic workshops, and 
the “master worker,” passing through the 
stage of sub - contractor into that of “little 
master,” began to cut himself adrift from the 
master-manufacturer, and to buy his own iron 
from, and to sell his owm chain and nails to, the 
“fogger.” Briefly, the old system is dying, 
and the ne"w being born. Cheap tailoring is 
permanent, but its forms perpetually change : 
(1) is usually a shopkeeper who begins on his 
materials, then lets them out to the (2) ‘ ‘ garret 
master ” ; for it is the same story over again, 
but (4) and (5) are fused, the ill-paid learners 
being called “ gi'eeners,” button-holing is often 
sub-sublet, and the “garret master” turns 
“ little master” in hard times. This “garret” 
or “little master” is he who chastises his em- 
ployees with whips and himself with scorpions, 
but it is impossible to condemn the system 
without condemning competition, which would 
be useless, or home work and work in the homes 
of one’s friends, which would be imnatural. 
Granted that where unrestricted competition, 
which does not include competition between 
the skilled, is grafted on the mediaeval stock, 
danger results, yet the danger may be lessened : 
our war office introduced sti]3ulations against 
out -workers (c. 1882) ; the London county 
council (1889) insert in their contracts stipula- 
tions for usual or trades union hours and ivages, 
all School Board (1889) and government (1891) 
contractors undertake to pay specified or usual 
■wages, or wages above a minimum, and similar 
provisions have been widely adopted by public 
bodies, and the Factory Act 1891, § 27, com- 
pels certain tradesmen to register out-'v^^orkers. 
Similar clauses have passed into hye-Iaws, state 
laws (New York), and even constitutions (Utah), 
in America. One solution clearly lies in this 
method of increasing the employers’ responsi- 
bility without impaiiing the sub - contractors’ 
independence. But this solution only touches 
some artisan sub - contractors and contractors ; 
others, and all the little masters — ^who are 
economically indistinguishable —are left un- 
touched. It may be doubted whether the evils 
associated with the latter can be removed except 
by sanitary legislation, by example, by publicity, 
and public opinion. The tap-root of the evil 
is an ignorant recklessness on the part of 


customers as well as of employers as to how, 
when, or where a thing is done, provided that 
it is done. 

[The authorities for the last part of this article 
are ; Reports of the Select Committee of the H, of 
L. on Sweating (ISSS), vols. xx. xxi. (1889), vols. 
xiii. xiv. (1890), vol. xvii. — Reports of the Royal 
Commission on Labour y 1892, xxxiv. -xxxvi. ; 
1893, xxxii. - xxxix. ; 1394, vol. xxxv. — United 
States, Bulletin of the Department of Labour ^ 1896, 
i^p. 360, 721 et passim. — C. Booth, Life and 
Labour of the People in London (1891-97), vol. 
iv. eh. X. ; vol. ix. ch. iv. — Lord Farrer, Londoyi 
County Council Wages Bill (1892) (a pamphlet). — 
Hansard, Parlmmentary Debcttes, loth Feb. 1891, 
comp. JEe.J., 1896, p. 153. — B. Potter, “The Lords 
and the Sweating System,” Nineteenth Century, 
vol. xxvii. p. 885. — How best to do aicay with the 
Sweating System (1892) (a pamphlet). — D. F. 
Schloss, Methods of Industrial R^emuneration 
(1894), chs. xiii. xiv. — A. Sherwell, Life in 
London pp. 86-120.] j. D. E. 

SUBINFEUDATION. Land held in fee 
simple could not at common law^ he alienated 
so as to make the alienee hold of the chief lord 
unless the alienation extended to the whole of 
the land held by the same tenure. But the 
owner of a fee simple could always alienate by 
creating a sub-tenure, the alienee holding direct 
from such owner. The creation of a sub-tenure 
was called subinfeudation. Subinfeudation was 
abolished by the statute Quia Emptoebs, temp. 
Edward I. 

[Challis on Pineal Property, Loudon, 1892.] 

J. B. 0. M. 

SUBSIDIES. The word is defined by Cowel 
(Interpreter) as “an aid, tax, or tribute granted 
by parliament to the king.” That it was a 
parliamentary grant is the characteristic dis- 
tinguishing it from the customs which were 
from time immemorial raised by royal preroga- 
tive. There were several kinds of subsidy. 
(1) The subsidy in excess of the customs and 
designated from the commodity to which it 
referred, (a) Such was the subsidy of wool 
and leather, linked to the ancient custom on 
wool and leather, (b) Another subsidy of the 
same class linked to the new customs by -which 
duties were imposed upon imports and exports 
of wine and cloth by aliens. This subsidy, 
under the name of poundage (see Tonnage 
AND Poundage), was subsequently extended tO' 
every species of merchandise, whether carried 
^ by aliens or denizens, and under that of tan- 
nage was a subsidy granted upon every tun of 
wine imported by aliens or denizens. (2) The 
subsidy on lands and goods in lieu of the 
ancient feudal levies, granted from about the 
middle of the 14th century. They took the 
place of the obsolete scutages and carucages, 
and were the precedents for the land-tax and 
income-tax of modern times (see Taxation). 
All these subsidies, conformably to their origin,., 
were limited in duration. 
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[Cowel, Interpreter, London, 1701, — T. Madox, 
History of the Exchequer, London, 1711. — S. 
Dowell, History of Taxation, London, 2nd ed. 
1888, vol. i. — Hubert Hall, History of the Qustom- 
Jievenue, London, 1885, ii. 145. Id, Antiquities 
of the Exchequer, London, 1841, p. 217.] 

I. S. L. 

SUBSTITUTION, LAW OF. See Law of 

SrBSTITUTIO>^. 

SUCCESSION (Scots Law). Tbe guiding 
principle of Scots la'w, applied with but one 
exception of recent introduction, is that in 
matters of succession tlie relationship to be 
considered is relationsliip tlirougb tlie father, 
and through the father only. , It will be con- 
venient to make the explanation of the rules 
of succession hinge round the first personal 
pronoun. 

If, then, I am a Scottish landowner, I may make 
my will as I please in respect to my land ; but 
if I die without a will or a settlement, and thus 
leave my land to the ordinary law of intestate 
succession, my eldest son succeeds to it, or his 
heirs ; failing them, my second son or his heirs, 
and so on ; and failing all sons or their heirs, it 
passes as an undivided whole to all my daughters, 
who become heir-portioners, that is, they acquire 
equal interests in it, except that the eldest daughter 
gets the mansion-house, garden, and orchard, and 
in the event of a division of the estate, has the 
first right to claim her sliare of land out of the 
land immediately surrounding the house. It does 
not matter whether my sons are all by the same 
marriage or not ; the list of them must be ex- 
hausted before my daughters can succeed. If I 
leave no descendants, my brother succeeds ; that is, 
if I am the eldest brother of the family, my next 
younger brother or his heirs, and so on downwards ; 
if I am the youngest, the next older or his heirs, 
and so on upwards ; if I am a middle brother, 
first the next younger brother or Ms heirs and, so 
on downwards ; and on failure of them, my next 
elder brother or his heirs, and so on upwards. If 
I have no brothers of the full blood, my landed 
estate then goes to my full sisters (or their heirs) 
as heirs-portioners, as explained before. In the 
event of there being none such, the next in the 
order of succession are my half-brothers, being my 
father’s, not my mother’s sons, and their heirs, in 
a downward or upward order, as the case may 
be ; and the next to them are my half-sisters, 
daiaghters of my father, or their heirs, who would 
take as heirs-portioners as before. In no case 
would landed property go to half-brothers or 
sisters the children of my mother, or their heirs, 
even tliongh the estate may originally have come 
through my mother’s family, for my father himself, 
if he be alive, stands next in the order of succes- 
sion, and if he be not alive, his brothers and sisters 
first of the full blood, then of the half-blood, being 
children of my paternal grandfiither, or their heirs, 
succeed in the same order as my own brothers and 
sisters or their heirs would have done. If all this 
fail, the snccession goes back to my paternal 
grandfather and his descendants, such as a son of 
his by another marriage, and then to his brothers 
or sisters or their heirs, all as before and so on 


until an heir is found ; and in the event of failure 
to find any heir, the estate reverts to the crown as 
ultinius haeres. In all this scheme, a person is 
always represented by his heirs, so that for ex- 
am]3le in the event of my having no issue, and my 
late only brother having only left daughters, the 
estate will go to these my nieces, who represent 
my brother as his heirs, while he, if he had been 
alive, would have been my heir. Such is a general 
account of the rules in succession to heritable or 
real property. Now let us turn to the rules 
in snccession to movable or personal property. 
In this there is no preference given to sex or 
seniority : all who are equally nearly related 
divide equally, with one exception, which is that 
the heir to the heritable {i.e. real) property, if he 
is also one of the next of kin, is kept out of any 
sliare in the personal property unless he is willing 
to collate his heritage, that is, to throw his real 
property into hotchpot and divide all eqnnlljx It 
must, however, be kept in mind that under Scots 
lawq even if a man makes his will, it can have no 
effect as regards personal property over more than 
the law allows. The moment he dies, liis wife 
and children acquire a vested right to part of his 
movable property ; one-third to the widow, and 
one-third to the children equally ; or if there be 
no children, one-half to the widow ; or ii‘ he 
survive his wife, one-half to the cliildrcn equally. 
The only case in which he can malce a will to talce 
effect over his whole personal property is that in 
which he leaves neither wife nor child. In all 
this it is assumed that there have been no settle- 
ments or renunciations to vary the normal course 
of events. The only part of his movable or 
personal property in respect to which a man can 
die intestate Is the part which it had been in his 
power to bequeath, and this is the only part to 
which the term “snccession” is applied in the 
technical language of Scots law. Limiting our- 
selves then to such portion of tlie movable estate 
as might be bequeathed, the follovung ore, speak- 
ing generally, tbe rules of succession to that portion 
in the event of there being no will. If I leave 
children, these children or their representatives 
will, whether they be male or female, or whether 
they be by one marriage or by more than one 
marriage, divide the available fund into equal 
shares : and if any of them he already dead, 
leaving their children to represent tliem, the 
respective shares of my deceased sons or daughters 
go to their children, my grandchildren, share 
and share alike within the limits of each family. 
But if I leave no descendants, then if my father 
he alive he takes one -half ; if he he not alive, 
my mother, if living, takes one-third : subject 
to such deduction, if any, my full brothers and 
sisters or their representatives get the fund, share 
and share alike, those who have died before me 
being represented by their respective families of 
children ; and if there he no full brothers or 
sisters, then my father’s other children, my half- 
brothers or sisters, if there be any, or their 
representatives, get the fund on the same terms. 
Next, if all the preceding fail, and if there be 
half-brothers or sisters of mine who are my 
mother’s children, or descendants of these, one- 
half of the' available fund is to be distributed 
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among tliem. At this point, tlie rule that a 
family represents its deceased parent fails us, and 
we have to take the groups of persons actually 
existing in the same relation to me at the time of 
my death. Thus, subject to any such deductions 
as have already been referred to in favour of my 
father or of my mother, or of my half-brothers and 
sisters on the mother’s side, my movable property 
next goes to be divided equally among all my 
paternal uncles and aunts of the full blood who 
actually survive me ; and if they have all died 
already, to be divided equally among all my first 
cousins on the father’s side, who happen to survive 
me ; and failing them, equally among their children 
actually surviving me, and so on. Then if these 
relatives of the full blood all fail, the next in order 
of succession are the similar paternal relatives of 
the half-blood (through the father). In default of 
all the preceding, the same order of succession is 
applied to my father’s paternal nncles and aunts, 
to his first cousins, and so on, first of the full 
blood, and then of the half-blood, and then to my 
grandfather’s, and so on until at length, in default 
of heirs in movables, we arrive at the crown as 
uUimics haeres. 

[Lord MUaren’s Wills and Succession in 
Scotland.] a. d. 

SUCCESSION DUTY. See Death Duties ; 
Taisation. 

SUGDEN, Edward Bubtenshaw, Baron St. 
Leonards (1781-1866), judge and jurist, was 
solicitor-general, 1829-30, lord-chancellor of Ire- 
land 1835, and again 1841-46. He was lord high 
chancellor 1852, and was at the same time raised 
to the peerage as Baron St. Leonards. 

He published among other things cursory 
Enquiry into the Expediency of repealing the 
Annuity Act, and raising the Legal Rate of 
Interest (London, 1812, 8vo). This was issued 
in a series of letters. He deplores the iniquity 
of the sale of annuities, showing them to be a mere 
shift to evade the usury laws by raising money 
at an illegal rate of interest. The principal evils 
attending such sales are (1) the enormous interest 
— from 25 per cent, given on such loans ; (2) the 
want of power in the grantor to redeem or re- 
purchase the annuity. The Mil for the repeal 
made all annuities redeemable, prohibited dealings 
"With infants, moderated the allowance for broker- 
age, and gave the courts summary jurisdiction to 
set aside annuities under or over-valued. The 
bill did not, however, succeed in repressing grants 
of life annuities. Letters vii. and viii. deal with 
the inefficacy of the usury laws. 

Sugden subsequently expanded these ideas into 
a volume entitled Considerations on the Rate of 
Interest, Redeemahle Annwities, and Foreign 
Loans (London, 1817, 8vo). 

The work opens with a brief recital of the 
former objections to usury ; and quotes Bentham’s 
justification of interest. It then enumerates the 
legislation on the subject from the 37 Hen. 
VIII. onwards. Sugden boldly advocates the 
raising of the legal rate of interest by 2 per cent, 
which would bring it to 7, instead of the 5 
per cent at which it then stood. He blames 
the usury laws then in force for the commercial 


stagnation of the country, since loans cannot be 
procured on reliable security at 5 per cent. If 
the rate of interest were raised, the author insists 
that the usurj^ laws would be no longer evaded by 
the sale of annuities. a, l. 

■ SULLY, Maximilien de BLthuxe, Duo de 
(1560-1641). The Due de Sully was the friend j 

in childhood, the companion in arms, and j 

minister of Henri IV. from his accession to the r 
throne to his death. A Huguenot by religion, 
he did not follow his master when he became a 
Roman Catholic, though Henri advised him to 
do so. He belonged to that class of statesmen 
and economists who, like Colbert and Cliaptal, 
devoted themselves entirely to promote the 
prosperity of France. ^ 

Opposing the theory of the mercantile school 
(see Mercantile System), and anticipating 
by more than a century the doctrines of the 
Physiocrats, Sully held that the source of 
wmalth lay, not in commerce, in colonisation, 
and in coin, but in the products of the soil. 

It was he who said to the king that husbandry 
and pasture were the two breasts which 
supplied nourishment to France (les deux 
mamelles de let France), and the real mines 
and treasure stores of Peru.” He even 
opposed, though fortrmately without success, 
the efforts of Henri IV. to acclimatise the 
mulberry and the silk industry in France. 

He said that France was not suited to such ^ 
baubles : — in this he was obviously not a good 
prophet. 

He regarded the manufacture of cloth with 
more favom*, but he occupied himself principally • 

and successfully with the reformation of the 
finances and the development of agriculture. 

Thus, ‘‘to prevent any misfortune to the 
country people,” he busied himself in making 
roads, canals, and treaties of commerce — with 
Spain in 1604, England in 1606. The ordinary 
and extraordinary revenues of the treasury were 
raised by him in ten years — between 1600 and 
1609— from 20,000,000 to 32,000,000 liwes. 

This was done notwithstanding that he reduced 
the public debt and diminished the heaviest ^ 
taxes on the peasant, such as the Taille. He 
desired to change the vexatious tax on salt, the 
Gabelle, into a monopoly to be worked by the 
state, as has since been done with tobacco. 

The assassination of Henri IV. prevented the 
realisation of this original plan. 

Sully wrote his own memoirs under the title of 
Economies Roy ales. The first edition, 2 vols, 
folio, appeared in 1688. It has this curious 
feature that the author always speaks in the second 
person. The. traditional explanation of this is 
that his secretary is said to have been instructed ^ 
by Sully to describe Ms career in the form of an 
address to himself, saying, “You did such and 
such things on such a day.’! The most complete 
edition appeared in the Collection des Memoir es I 

relatifs d l\M$toire de France, -rri. A I 

small edition, containing selected passages, with I 
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an iiitrodnction by M. CJiailley-Bert, appeared in 
the Petit Bihliotlieque Economique, published by 
Giiillaumin. c. g. 

SUMPTUARY LAWS. The legislation of 
Greece and Rome included many laws of this 
description, which imposed sex-ere restrictions 
on dress and entertainments. 

Among the most extensive sumptuary laws of 
the middle ages are those of Philip IV. of France 
(reigned 1285-1314), who limited the number of 
dresses to be worn as well as their cost, and regu- 
lated food and dress according to rank. The 
sumptuary legislation of England, which we may 
take as generally illustrative of mediseval legisla- 
tion on the subject, from the middle of the 14th 
to the middle of the 16th century, is chiefly 
directed against extravagance in dress, and is a 
sign of the diffusion of xvealth which folloxved the 
groxvth of commerce and the break-up of the old 
distinction of classes. The principal English law 
dealing xvith food, the statute De Cibariis Utendis^ 
restricted the meals of all classes alike, to txvo 
courses, xvith a third course on the principal feast- 
days, “ and each mess of two sorts of victuals at 
the utmost, be it flesh or fish, with the common 
sorts of pottage.” This law xvas passed in 1336, 
xvhen Edxvard III. (reigned 1327-1377) xvas in need 
of supplies for war, which xvere not readily forth- 
coming, and its object was to check the extrava- 
gance of the people “ xvhereby they are not able to 
aid themselves nor their liege lord in time of need, 
as they ought.” The statute contains no penalty 
for its infringement, and though it xx-as not repealed 
until 1856, it was probably nex’er enforced even at 
the time of its enactment. The English victories 
in France and the spoil brought into England gave 
rise to much display and extravagance in dress ; 
and in dress, the distinction of class which xvas 
bound up xvith feudalism was chiefly apparent, for 
among the higher classes it had reached a state of 
luxury and display when the houses and manner of 
lixdng of all ranks xvere still comparatively simple. 
Hence, in 1363, by an act “ for the outragious and 
excessive apparel of divers people against their 
estate and degree, to the great destruction and 
impoverishment of all the land,” regulations xvere 
laid down for the dress of each class. Carters, 
ploughmen, and others whose goods did not amount 
in value to 40s. were to xvear no cloth, but blanket 
and russet and a girdle of linen ; those of higher 
degree xvere to dress in cloth of different prices 
according to their rank, the statute providing 
that all makers of cloth should supply the various 
qualities. A limited class only xvere alloxved to 
wear cloth of gold or silver, silk or fur xxdiich 
came from abroad, and thus this statute, repealed 
the next year, was, like other English laws of this 
description, favourable to native industry. The 
importation in the 15th century of silken goods 
and other things, mostly for use in dress, and the 
‘'excessive and inordinate an-ay and apparel” of 
both men and women, “to the impoverishing 
of this realm of England and to the enriching 
of other strange realms and countries,” led to the 
prohibition, in 1463, of the importation of foreign 
wares, and to the elaborate regulation of the 
apparel of different classes. Ermine, velvet, satin, 


and “counterfeit cloth of silk resembling to the 
same,” xx'ere prohibited to those below the rank of 
knight ; and padding of clothes, and shoes xvith 
pikes more than two inches long, xvere forbidden. 
In 1482, materials to be worn xvere again regu- 
lated xvith the aim of compelling English people 
to xv'ear iiatix’^e fabrics ; xvoollen cloth made abroad 
xx-as forbidden to those beloxv the rani: of lord, 
and importation of xxTought silk xvas prohibited. 
Although the act of 1482 sets forth that for xvant 
of enforcement of former sumptuary laws, the 
‘ ' realm has fallen into great misery and poverty 
and like to fall into more gi’eater,” it is less 
stringent than that of 1463 ; women above the 
rank of labourer’s wife are altogether exempted 
from it. The sumptuary laxvs of 1463 and 1482, 
as compared xvith the statute of 1444, regulating 
xvages and the price of clothes given as part of . 
xvages, shoxv a considerable rise in prices. While 
legislation xvas endeavouring to keep gold and 
silver in the kingdom, and the coinage xvas being 
repeatedly debased, sumptuary laxvs restricted the 
extravagant use of the precious metals in dress, 
and in 1515 those beloxv the rank of knight xvere 
forbidden to xvear a gold or gilt chain on pain of 
forfeiture. These laxvs were an expression of the 
general protective policy of England. While 
Edx\^ard III.’s statute of apparel set forth that it 
xx'as directed against the “ apparel of divers people 
against their estate and degree,” in the later 
sumptuary legislation only economical considera- 
tions are advanced. The rich fabrics, xxMch it 
xvas sought to limit to a fexv, xvere made out of 
England, and the object of the laxvs xvas not so 
mncb to encourage thrift as to prevent “the 
draining out of our treasures” into the ready 
hands of foreigners. Legislation against the im- 
portation of foreign manufactures xvas to some 
extent evaded by smuggling. “Infinitely more 
effectual than the preventive service of the ports 
xvere the sumptuary laws. People who broke 
these laws xvent about x\ith the evidence of their 
offence on them ” (Rogers). Edward VI. (reigned 
1547-1553) and Elizabeth (reigned 1558-1603) 
enforced abstinence from flesh on fast- days in 
order to promote seamanship, and xvere carefnl to 
point out that their motives were not such as could 
be considered superstitions. The last sumptuary 
measure passed in Great Britain xvaas a Scotch laxx^ 
of 1621. Most English laxvs of this nature xvere 
repealed in 1603. The economists of the 17th 
century looked unfavourably on sumptuary legis- 
lation, con.sidering the cousumption of luxuries 
good for trade, but the use of certain foreign 
fabrics has since been forbidden, and in 1745 a 
penalty of £5 xvas imposed on selling or wearing 
French lawn, with a direct viexv to the develop- 
ment of industry in England. 

[W. Cunningham, Tlie Groioth of English Trade 
and Industry., 1890, 1892. — J. E. T. Rogers, The 
Economic Interpretation of History, 1888.— W. J. 
Ashley, An Introduction to English Economic 
History and Theory, 1893. — W. Longman , The 
History of the Life and Times of Edtmrd //J., 
1869 . — Social England, vol. ii. ed. H. D. Traill, 
1894.— -Knight’s Pictorial Histm'y of England, 
1849. — W. Benton, England in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, 1888.— “ Statutes of the Ency do- 
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pcsdia Britminica,' — Eosclier, Ueber den Luxus in 
AnsicMen der Vollmvirthschaft ans dem geschicht- 
lichen Standpunkte.l M. T. m. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. When- 
ever the vote assigned by parliament for any 
given head of expenditure during a current 
tiiiancial year has been expended, it is not 
lawful for the treasury to pay sums in excess 
of the vote without further parliamentary 
sanction. It is therefore necessary for the 
government of the day either (1) to submit to 
parliament a fresh estimate which may promde 
in advance sums of money to cover votes which 
are expected to be exceeded — this, of course, is 
the proper and legitimate course, — or (2) to 
obtain the sanction of parliament for ex- 
X:)enditure on votes which have been already 
unavoidably exceeded — a course which has 
received the sanction of usage and convenience 
in many cases. 

This further estimate is knoAvn as a ‘‘sup- 
plementary estimate.” The term is in use also 
in all the British colonies, their financial 
systems being modelled more or less on that 
of Great Britain. 

In the United Kingdom the supplementary 
estimates are usually taken in parliament in 
February, or about four weeks before the close 
of the financial year (see Supply). c. a. h. 

SUPPLY. 

<1) Conditions of Supply, p. 4SS; (2) the Supply of 

Commodities, p. 4SS; (3) Diminishing, Constant "and 

Increasing Returns, p. 489 ; (4) Components of Supply 

Price, p. 4S9 ; (5) Supply Price as connected with 

Rent and Quasi-Rent, p. 4S9. 

Supply, pp, 48S, 4S9 ; Supply and Demand, p. 490 ; 

Supply, Parliamentary, p. 496. 

In the article on Supply and Demand, it 
is exjplahied that (1) the conditions of supply of 
any commodity are known when the price 
which would lead sellers to offer any given 
amount of the commodity has been ascertained. 
This price in general would vary with the 
amount offered. Hence every commodity has 
its law of supply, which expresses the varia- 
tions in supply-price which are correlated vith 
variations in supply-amount. There are special 
difficulties in constructing such a iaw of supfAy, 
which do not arise generally in the construc- 
tion of a law of Demand. For the supply of 
any commodity depends on the co-operation 
of many different kinds of productive agents, 
and the simultaneous and successive union of 
many different productive processes. Hence 
the supply -price of a commodity depends upon 
the current prices at which the services of the 
agents of production can be obtained, and the 
proportions in which these services have to be 
combined in producing the commodity. In 
the theory of the exchange value of com- 
modities (see Exchange, Yalue in), it ismeces- 
sary, for the sake of simplificatiGh, to assume 
that the rate at which each kind of agent has to 


be remunerated has been determined by general 
social conditions. These rates of remuneration 
are thus given independently of any conditions 
affecting the variations speciall}' attaching to 
the supply of the commodity under considera- 
tion. On the other hand, the theory of Dis- 
tribution is concerned vuth the economic 
forces which determine the rates at 'which the 
several kinds of agents are currently reimiiieratecl. 
And ■ here it is convenient to assume that the 
prices at which each kind of commodity can he 
sold have been determined independently of the 
rates at which the agents are remunerated. 
But this latter assumption requires very con- 
siderable modification if we are to avoid circular 
processes of reasoning. 

(2) The snpply of commodities . — The term 
pirice is a convenient abbreviation for a sum of 
money paid for a tinit of any kind of com- 
modity. The term aggregate price may be 
used for a sum of money paid for a certain 
given amount of the commodity. Hence ’ the 
aggregate price is always the arithmetical pro- 
duct found by multiplying tlie price, per unit, 
by the amount The supply-price of a com- 
modity is found by adding together the prices 
wdiich have to be paid to the different agents 
who contribute to the production of a unit of 
the commodity. In this connection the prices 
of the agents may he called the component 
prices, and the sum of these prices may be 
called the resultant supply-price. The term. 
expenses of production is sometimes used in a 
slightly different sense from that of supply- 
price. For when different businesses are com- 
peting in the supply of the same kind of 
commodity to the same market, wdiat are 
called the expenses of production in one business 
may be found to differ from the expenses of 
production in another business. And even in 
the same business the expenses of producing 
the earlier units may be less than those of 
producing the later units. Now the supply- 
price must be equal to the expense of pro- 
ducing that unit -which is most expensively 
produced. This unit is technically called the 
marginal unit, and the expense of producing 
it is called the marginal expense. Hence we 
have the law : — The supply-price of a commodity 
for omy amount is equal to the margmal 
expeiise, per unit, incurred in producing that 
amount It follows that the aggregate supply 
price may be in excess of the aggregate expenses 
of production. This excess is called producers 
surplus or Producer’s Rent or, we 

may say that each ("except the marginal 
unit) is produced at an expense less than the 
; price for which the unit is sold ; this difference 
constitutes the producer’s surplus for that unit 
Before referring to the difficulties connected 
with the theory of producer’s surplus, it is 
necessary to point out its connection -with 
diminishing or increasing returns. 
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(3) Diminishing, constant, and increasing 
returns, — The supply of a commodity is subject 
to dimiuisbmg, constant, or increasing returns, 
according as tbe price at -wliicli it is offered 
increases, remains constant, or diminisbes as 
the amount supplied is increased. The pro- 
duction of every commodity is subject to two 
opposing tendencies ; for as the scale of pro- 
duction is enlarged, it is necessary to have 
recourse to less economical combinations of 
land, labour, and capital, so far as more labour 
and capital have to be concentrated on a given 
piece of land ; and, on the other hand, oppor- 
tunities arise for the more economic use of 
division and co-operation of labour, and of 
aiding labour by machinery and so on. If the 
former tendency overbalances the latter, the 
commodity is subject to diminishing returns ; 
if the two tendencies balance one another, to 
constant returns ; while, if the latter tendency 
overbalances the former, the commodity is 
subject to increasing returns. An increase in 
the aggregate scale of production thus entails 
changes in the prices at which all the units in 
the aggregate can be xjroduced. We cannot 
then find the aggregate expenses of production 
on a larger scale by merely adding the expenses 
of the new units to those previously incurred 
on the smaller scale. The marginal expense 
may increase or diminish as the scale of pro- 
duction is enlarged. AVhere we speak of 
marginal expense, we imply the existence of a 
^roduceri sicrplu>s. Such a surplus may be 
spoken of in tlie case of Increasing Eettiiins 
as well as in that of Diminishing Eethrns. 
This can be sho^vn diagrammatically by con- 
structing what Professor Marshall calls a 
Idarticiilar expenses curve for each different 
scale of production. The particular expenses 
curve indicates at the same time the marginal 
expense and the producer’s surplus, correspond- 
ing to each aggi’egate amount produced. The 
supply- curve is the locus of the terminal points 
of all the different particular expenses curves. 

(4) In analysing the components of supply- 
price, it is legitimate and convenient to neglect 
the variations in the expenses at which the 
different units are conceived to be produced, 
and thus to defer consideration of producer’s 
surplus. The prices of all the agents are 
understood to be determined by the general 
forces of competition. When an agent is 
employed in any particular industiy, the price 
which he can demand is a price independent 
of the conditions of that particular industry ; 
for it is the price which he could have secured 
if he had been employed in some other alternative 
veay. In this sense, even a piece of land 
hired by a farmer for any particular agricul- 
tural use has a current price, viz. the price 
which some other farmer would be willing to 
pay. The individual farmer, therefore, regards 
“rent as entering into the expenses of produc- 
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tion.” Similarly, the wages paid to different 
classes of labonr, and the interest for the use 
of any capital that is borrowed, are determined 
at current rates depending on general social 
conditions. There remain prq/t^s, i.e. the 
return to the undertaker of the business, who 
also owns some of the capital employed in it. 
So far as, under the influence of competition, 
society may he said to have to pay business 
ability at a certain rate, we may finally include 
profits in the supply-price of any commodity. 
The analysis of supply-price can of course be 
carried out into much greater detail, which 
will he found in the modern text-books of 
economics (see Cost of Peoditotion). 

(5) Stipply-pfrice as connected with rent and 
quasi-rent. — "When the total amount of a com- 
modity is conceived to have been produced at 
a different exi)ense in different competing busi- 
nesses, the supply-price is the same as the 
marginal expense, and any unit, except the 
marginal unit, sells for a price greater than 
its expense. The excess of the selling price 
of the unit over its expense of production is 
the producer’s surplus for that unit. The 
expenses of production must now be defined 
more exactly. Wlieii we contrast the expenses 
of production with the producer’s surplus, it 
is understood that the expenses have been 
incurred under the anticipation of a remunera- 
tion which will he covered by the price of the 
commodity. It is this anticipation which 
operates in determining the amount of the 
commodity that is produced. Any remunera- 
tion which is obtained independently of the 
influence of anticipation in determining the 
amount produced is of the nature of a pro- 
ducer’s surplus. How vre may consider the 
effect of anticipation as exerting its infinenee 
over a longer or a shorter period of time, {a) 
If a period sufficiently long to provide the 
specialised capital, material or personal, in 
adaptation to the anticipated demand is taken 
into consideration, then the expenses of pro- 
duction will include the expenses of producing 
such specialised forms of capital. The only 
kind of remuneration that here constitutes 
l^roducer’s surplus is the remuneration for the 
use of natural agents (see Agents of Produc- 
tion), of which the quantity applied in the 
industry cannot be increased under the stimnlns 
of anticipation. Such a natural agent would 
he land used for agricultural purposes. Hence 
we arrive at the well-known doctrine of Ricardo 
that “the rent of land used in agriculture 
does not enter into the expenses of production 
which determine the supply-price of agiicultural 
produce.” (&) If now we consider a shorter 
period of time, commencing after specialised 
capital has been already created, then the 
expenses of producing this capital cannot any 
longer operate as an influence determining the 
amount of the commodity produced. The 
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remuneration received by tlie owners of such, 
specialised capital is excluded from the ex- 
penses of productioiij and constitutes a quasi- 
q)rod%icer s- surplus ; i.e. an element which, for 
the shorter period under consideration, does 
not influence the amount of the commodity 
produced, and thereby determine its price. So 
far the theory of producer’s surplus has been 
shown to depend on considerations of the 
period of time during which the influence of 
anticipation is conceived to operate. A further 
qualification is needed, which de]3ends on the 
range of alternative uses to which an agent can 
be put. Thus the Ricardian theory of agricul- 
tural rent would have to be differently inter- 
preted, according as we consider agriculture 
in general, or only some particular agricultural 
produce, such as wheat. Any piece of land 
could be applied to the production either of 
wheat or (say) of barley. The producer’s 
surplus, which corresponds to the price of 
wheat, is not the whole rent of the land, but 
only the excess of the rent over that rent which 
. could have been obtained if the land had been 
turned, say, to the growing of barley. It is 
this excess value which may be strictly said 
not to enter into the determination of the 
price of wheat. For if a tax, not exceeding 
the above value, were levied on the wheat- 
growing land, while barley-growing lands were 
exempt, the burden of the wdiole tax would 
fall on the receiver of rent, and there would 
be no rise in the price of wheat. The true 
surplus, which does not enter into the price of 
wheat, is, therefore, only the excess of the 
rent on wheat - growing lands over the rent 
that could be obtained by some alternative 
mode of employing the land. Thus if the tax 
on any piece of land that is gi'owing wheat 
exceeded this value, the land would, in time, 
be turned, say, to barley-growing ; the area 
for wheat-growing would be restiicted, and the 
price of wheat would rise. Summing up, we 
find tliat the theory of producer’s surplus has 
to he difFereiitly interpreted (1) according as a 
longer or shorter period of time is considered, 
during which the influences of anticipation 
are allowed to operate, and (2) according as 
a larger or smaller range of alternatives is con- 
sidered in regard to the directions in which 
an agent may be employed. ' 

[The above treatment of the problems of supply 
follows in the main the lines laid down by Prof. 
Marshall, Principles of Economics, vol. i. In 
particular see bk. v., chs. v, viii. ix. xiv. ; and 
bk. vi, chs. V. viii. ix.] w. b. j. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND.. ■ 

(1) Tlie General Theory of Supply and Demand, p. 490 ; 
(2) Consideration of the Term Supply and Demand, 
p. 492 ; (3) Equilibrium between Supply and Demand, 
p. 403 ; (4) Joint and Alternative Demand, Joint and 
Alternative Supply, p. 494; (5) Connection between 
the Theories of Distribution and of Exchange, p. 495. 

i. The General Th-eory of Supply and De- 


mand . — The central problem of economic theory 
is an enquiry into the balancing of two opposed 
classes of motives, the one consisting of desires 
for certain sources of satisfaction or enjoyment, 
the other consisting of aversions to certain forms 
of sacrifice or toil necessarily undergone in 
order to gain command over those sources of 
satisfaction. The simplest case of balance 
between desire for a Commodity and aversion 
to a Discommodity is found when a man 
directly satisfies his own wants by his own 
work. The problem is solved by applying two 
simple principles which are complementary to 
one another. The first principle is the Law" 
OF Diminishing Utility, 'which may be ex- 
pressed as follcws *. The utility afforded by any 
increment of a commodity diminishes with 
increase in the amount of the commodity 
possessed. The second principle is the Law 
of Increasing Disutility, 'which may be expressed 
in corresponding terms thus : The disutility 
incurred by any increment of a discommodity 
increases with increase in the amount of the 
discommodity undergone. Thus, if a man has 
to 'work to obtain his food, we may measure 
the amount of commodity acquired by the 
weight of the food, and the amount of dis- 
commodity by the time he works. The t'wo 
la’ws state : (1) Every additional ounce of food 
yields him a smaller increment of utility ; (2) 
Every additional hour of work yields him a 
gi'eater increment of disutility. It is then 
obvious that the balance between desire 
and aversion is reached by working just so 
many hours and thus obtaining just so much 
food, as that the additional disutility of the 
last hour’s work is equal to the additional 
utility of the food obtained by that last hour’s 
'work. In Equiliebiitm, the marginal dis- 
utility of the last piece of work equals the 
marginal utility of the last piece of food. 
The result may be expressed in another w"ay 
which is important in farther developments. 
Each hour’s work involves a certain disutility 
which is rewarded by a certain amount of food 
yielding utility. The economic problem is 
thus solved by maximising the surplus of utility 
over disutility. This surplus is a combination 
of producer’s and consumer’s surplus, which, in 
the simplest case, accrues to the same individual 
man. This surplus is a purely psychological 
conception, and cannot be measured in objective 
units. On the other hand, the amount of food 
and the amount of work can be measured in 
objective units ; the former in lls, weight, the 
latter in We have then to conceive of 

one law of variation which connects the amount 
of food with the amount of utility, and a 
second law of variation which connects the 
amount of work with the amount of disutility. 
These two laws are purely psychological, de- 
pending on the individual’s private character. 
But it will be seen that these t'W'o laws alone 
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are not sufficient to solve tlie problem. For 
notliing lias been said as to the relation between 
the amount of work done and of food produced. 
We cannot assume that eveiy fresh hour of 
work will produce an equal increment of food ; 
and hence we must introduce a third law’ of 
variation, wiiicli will explain how’ much food 
corresponds to each several quantum of w^ork. 
This law mediates between the law’ connecting 
amount of utility with amount of food and the 
law connecting amount of disutility with 
amount of work. At the basis of the theory 
of supply and demand w’e thus find three 
kinds of law’s of variation : (1) The law’ of 
utility connecting commodity acquired with 
pleasure afforded ; (2) the laiv of disutility 
connecting discommodity undergone with dis- 
comfort incurred ; (3) the law’ of efficiency, 
connecting discommodity undergone ivith com- 
modity acquired. 

It is only the third of these three law’s of 
variation w’hich can be objectively ascertained. 
Whereas the variation of utility is ahvays 
subject to the principle of diminution, and the 
variation of disutility to the principle of in- 
crease, the variation of efficiency w’hich connects 
the objectively measured amounts of commodit}’ 
and discommodity, may be subject to a ininciple 
either of increasing, of decreasing, or of constant 
returns. The further investigation of the law’ 
of efficiency wdll be taken up later. 

We will now consider how it is possible to 
give an objective measure of utility and of 
disutility. This is most simply effected by 
means of money. If a man has money, he 
may put a on his satisfactions and his 
sacrifices ; and, thereby, they become measur- 
able through their exchange-value. In this 
way the law of variation of utility is trans- 
formed into a law’ of variation of demand for 
a commodity, w’hich assigns for every several 
amount of the commodity the jirice at W’hich 
"that amount will be purchased. Similarly, the 
law of variation of disutility is transformed 
into a law’ of variation of suyply of a service, 
W’hich assigns for every several amount of the 
service the price at w’hich that amount w’ill be 
ofiered. It will be seen that the laws of 
supply and demand in their simplest form are 
identical. For the supply of a service may be 
regarded as a demand for the income derived 
from that service ; and the demand for a 
commodity may be regarded as a supply of 
money offered for the commodity. In both 
cases we may speak of some utility to be 
acquired and of some sacrifice to be incurred. 
The law connecting the amount sacrificed with 
the amount acquired will be as folio w’s : 

Any change favourable to the individual, in | 
the terms on which he can secure an acquisition 
in return for a sacrifice, will induce him to 
a larger amount. When the terms 
are comparatively unfavourable, this larger 


amount will be obtained by an increased offer ; 
until w’ith increasingly favourable terms, the 
offer reaches a maximum ; after winch, wiieii 
the terms have become comparatively favour- 
able, he will be securing an increasing amount 
in return for a low’er ofier. There is thus a 
certain price w’hicli will induce him to make 
the highest ofier. This point might be called 
the critical point in the curve connecting 
amount offered with amount demanded. He 
W’ould ahvays be increasing his acquisition 
under increasingly favourable terms ; but for 
sub -critical points, this w'ould involve an 
increasing outlay of sacrifice, and for supra - 
critical points, this w’ould involve a decreasing 
outlay of sacrifice. A few’ figures W’ill make 
this clear. Consider a man’s annual demand 
for coal. At the jnice £7 a ton, the amount 
demanded might be 1 ton involving an outlay 
of £7 ; at £6 a ton, amount 1-| tons, involving 
outlay £9 : at £5 a ton, amount 3 tons, involv- 
ing outlay £15 ; at £4 a ton, amount 4 tons, 
involving outlay £16 ; at £3 a ton, amount 5 
tons, involving outlay £15 ; at £2 a ton, 
amount 6 tons, involving outlay £12 ; at £1 
a ton, amount 7 tons, involffing outlay £7. 
Here the critical price is £4 a ton, with 
maximum outlay £16. As price falls, the 
elasticity of a man’s demand may be normally 
expected to decline ; so that, while at relatively 
d.ear rates, he is induced to spend more as the 
article falls in iDiice, at relatively cheap rates 
he is induced to spend less as the article falls 
in price. Separating the dear and the cheap 
rates, there is the critical rate, at w’liich his 
expenditure reaches its maximum.^ The same 
principle applies as regards the supply of 
services in production. For example, if a 
man’s wages are relatively low, he W’ill he 
induced to w’ork longer hours for a higher 
w’age per hour ; hut, if his wages are relatively 
high, he w’ill be induced to w’ork shorter hours 
for a higher w’age per hour. In both cases the 
increase in the rate of w’ages per hour will lead 
to an increase in the total days ivage. The same 
applies to capital. If the rate of interest is 
relatively loio, the capitalist is induced to in- 
crease his investments iinder the stimulus of a 
higher rate of interest ; but if the rate is rela- 
tively high, he will be induced to diminish his 
investments under the stimulus of a higher rate 
of interest. In both cases, the increase in the 
rate of interest will involve an increase in the 
total income derived from capital investments. 
It might be thought that the teachings of 
history are in direct opposition to this last 
theoretically obtained result. But the answer 
to this objection 'wiU throw further light on 
the real meaning of the law. The law pre- 
supposes the cmiditions of supply 

1 It is not strictly necessary to assume only one 
maximum point ; but the above account is sufficiently 
accurate for most cases. 
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of capital, or of demand for the Income that 
can be derived from investments. Now during 
tlie period in vdiicli the rate of interest has fallen, 
the conditions aifectiiig the supply of capital 
have changed eiiormonsly. The acciimnlated 
wealth — out of which the sa\dngs of the com- 
munity are derived — has been rapidly increas- 
ing ; and the hahit of saving has at the same 
time probably been fostered. This accumulation 
of wealth in its turn has been partly due to 
the discoveries made in the industrial arts. 
These discoveries have been chiefly operative, 
as supplying fresh opportunities of displacing 
labour by capital ; so that their primaj'y eifect 
would have been to ''raise the rate of interest 
and lower the mte of wages. But the secondary 
e flect has been to increase the amount of capital 
relatively to labour to such an extent that the 
rate of interest has fallen. In this case it is 
practically misleading to regard the conditions 
of supply of capital as indej^endent of the 
conditions of demand for caphtal. For as the 
demand for capital is raised — owing to in- 
dustrial inventions, — the income of that class 
out of whose resources most of the new 
investments are made is at the same time 
increased ; and thus the very same conditions 
which produce a change in the demand for 
capital produce also a change in the conditions 
afiecting the supply of capital. When it was 
said that at a relatively low rate of interest 
an increase in the rate would lead to larger 
investments, and a relative^ high rate of 
interest would lead to smaller investments, it 
must be remembered that what is relatively 
low at one period may be relatively high at a 
later period ; if the amount of accumulated 
wealth at the former period is considerably 
less thOjU that at the later. At the present 
time we conld say that a rate of 4|- per cent 
is relatively high, while fifty years ago it would 
have been relatively low, 

2. Considerations of the Term, Supply and 
Demand . — Both the terms supply and demand 
are often used in a loose way, which renders it 
impossible to express economic theory in a 
quantitatively exact form. For this purpose 
it is necessary to define and distinguish the 
three phrases ^‘conditions of supply,” “supply- 
amount” and “supply- price,” and the three 
phrases “ conditions of demand,” “ demand- 
amount, ” and ‘ ‘ demand-price. ” The conditions 
of supply of a commodity or service must always 
be considered as independent of the conditions 
of demand for that commodity or service — at 
least in the abstract theory. In speaking of 
(jl veil conditions of supply, we mean that the 
following deterinming factors are assumed to be 
constant, tuz. the character and resources of 
those who offer the commodity or service, their 
individual or collective efficiency, and the know- 
ledge of the industrial arts. In the same way, 
the conditions of demand are said to be given 


when we assume the following determining 
factors to be constant, viz. the resources and 
the tastes of those who wish to buy the 
commodity. 

Corresponding to any given set of conditions 
of supply, \ve construct supply - schedules or 
Supply-Curves {q. v . ). This gives the relations 
of variation bet^veen the supply-price and the 
supply-amount. It is expressed in a series 
of hypothetical or conditional statements ; thus: 
“If the price were so much,, the amount offered 
would be so much ; if the price were so much 
again, the amoimt offered would correspondingly 
vary, and so on.” The relations thus expressed 
are spoken of as relations between supply-price 
and supply-amount. 

Similarly we construct demand -schedules or 
Demand - Curves {q.v.) corresponding to any 
given set of conditions of demand. This 
again is expressed in a series of hypothetical 
statements : “If the price were so much, the 
amount demanded would be so much, and so 
on.” 

Hence neither the conditions of supply nor 
the conditions of demand are sufficient alone to 
determine either the price or the amount at 
which the sale or purchase will he transacted. 
In all cases the tivo sets of conditions taken 
together are needed to determine the two 
unknowns — price and amount. 

The old controversies as to whether it was 
demand or supply which settled price have 
been finally abandoned. It is now seen that 
\vhere price seemed to he determined by one or 
other of these two agencies exclusively, this 
was because the amount was tacitly assumed to 
be fixed by the conditions of the other agency, 
or vice versa. Thus we have four possible 
limiting cases which appear at first sight to be 
exceptions : 

(1) Where the amount supplied cannot be 

varied we may say roughly “ Price is determined 
by (the conditions of) demand.” [Inelastic 
Supply.] E.g. natural agents ; pictures of 
great artists. , 

(2) Where the amount demanded cannot be 
varied we say roughly “Price is determined 
by (the conditions of) supply.” [Inelastic 
Demand.] E.g. absolute necessaries in a 
stationary population. 

(S) Where the supply-price cannot be varied 
we can say “Amount is determined by (the 
conditions of) demand.” [Constant Eeturns.] 
AT. g. long -established manufactures of staple 
commodities. 

(4) Where the demand-price cannot be varied 
we can say “ Amount is determined by (the 
conditions of) supply.” [This last case could 
hardly arise, except under the influence of 
governmental interference, or in very excep- 
tional cases of the force of custom or habit, 
such as the penny newspaper.] 

The price and amov.nt which are determined 
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so as to satisfy conjointly the conditions of 
supply and the conditions of demand are spoken 
of as the equilibrium-price and the equilibrium- 
amount in reference to those conditions. It is 
not meant that no ti*ansactions take place in 
the market except at the equilibrium-price. 
What is meant is that when this equilibrium- 
price and the corresponding equilibrium-amount 
are reached, then the conditions of supply and 
demand would not tend to produce any re- 
adjustment of price. For most practical purposes 
we may limit ourselves to stctbU eqidUhria, and 
in this case we can express the actual facts more 
precisely. An37' accidental variation from the 
price that corresponds to stable Eqitilibeium 
will bring into operation forces tending to 
restore the price to its equilibrium value. An, 
equilibrium is stable under the following condi- 
tions : viz. wdien for amounts less than the 
equilibrium-amount, the supply-price is less 
than the demand-price, and for amounts greater 
than the equilibrium- amount, the supply-price 
is greater than the demand-price. Thus, if 
the required supply has been underestimated, 
producers find that they are getting a higher 
price than is sufficient to remunerate them ; 
this encourages a larger supply and leads to 
a fall in the demand-price. Conversely, if 
the supply required has been overestimated, 
producers find that they are receiving a lower 
price than is sufficient to remunerate them ; 
this checks the supply, until the demand-price 
rises to its equilibrium value. 

3. EquilihHum between Su;pply and Demand. 
— The equilibrium between supply and demand 
of commodities depends essentially upon the 
action of producers in anticipating the demand. 
So far as the forecasts made by those who 
supply a market are correct, we can say that 
the amount supplied is such that the supply- 
price is equal to the demand-price. Hence the 
element of time enters into any consideration 
of equilibrium. For the processes of production 
occupy a longer or shorter period of time before 
the commodity is finished and transferred to 
the consumer in a condition for dhect use or 
enjoyment. The most serious difficulties that 
arise in connection with the equilibrium of 
demand and supply depend upon the interval 
of time which elapses between the earlier ap|)li- 
cations of labour and capital and the final 
transference of the finished commodity into the 
hands of the consumer. Prof. Marshall has 
proposed to distinguish the discussions of equi- 
libria between demand and supply according 
to the length of the period which Tve may take 
into consideration in defining supply-price. 
The supply-price corresponding to any amount 
may be defined in general as the price at which, 
under the circumstances of the case, it would 
be worth the wdiile of the producers to sell that 
amcunt. But in this anticipation any 
ences in tlie circumstances of the case would be 


liable to make important differences in the 
supply- price calculated in reference to those 
circumstances. For instance, if expenditure 
has already been incurred in creating specialised 
capital, either material or personal, the estimate 
of the price at which it would be worth while 
supplying the commodity might be very different 
from that based on the state of things previous 
to this expenditure, when the outlay could 
be freely directed towards the production of 
suitable buildings and machinery, and towards 
the training of suitable skill and knowledge. 
The chcumstances in which the amount of 
sp»ecialised material and personal capital is given 
•will thus constitute the conditions of supply for 
a relatively short period between production 
and consumption ; and the circumstances in 
which no capital has been fixed and specialised 
for the production of the commodity will con- 
stitute the conditions of supply for a relatively 
long period between production and consumption 
(see Prices, Long-Period Supply, Short- 
Period Supply). The equilibrium obtained 
by equating the long-period snppjly -price with 
the demand-price is called the normal equi- 
librium ; and that obtained by equating the 
short-period supply-price with the demand-price 
is called the sub-normal equilibrium. Finally, 
if we limit the period to its utmost, we shall 
regard not only the fixed instruments of pro- 
duction as given, hut even the amount of the 
finished commodity itself. In this case, unless 
the sellers are in a position to withhold their 
offer and can speculate for a rise in price, the 
conditions of demand taken by themselves may 
be regarded as determining the price at which 
the commodity will he sold. Such an equilibrium 
is called a temporary eguilibrium. In each of 
the three cases, the equilibrium- price is a 
theoretically determined or ideal price. With 
this ideal price we must contrast and connect 
the actual or market price. The market-price 
oscillates about the theoretically determined 
equilibrium-price. Thus, during the day, say, 
the actual price may fluctuate above and belovv^ 
the price corresponding to the temporaiy equi- 
librium. Again, the actual prices occurring 
during a short period would fluctuate above and 
below the price corresponding to a sub-normal 
equilibrium ; and those occurring during a long 
period would fluctuate about the price corre- 
sponding to a normal equilibrium. Koughly 
speaking, we can say that the normal price is 
the average of the actual prices taken o-^’er a 
long period ; and that the suh-normal price is 
the average of the actual prices taken over a 
short period. For the prices ruling throughout 
any period might he expected to fall as often 
and as much above as below the anticijiated 
price, owing to deficiency or excess in the 
amount offered during the period. Of course 
the market-price would throughout approximate 
more closely to the equilibrium-price the mure 
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quickly tlie commodities were consumed and s 
reproduced. 

But liirtlier when we regard the equilibrium- 
price as the average of the varying market-prices, 
we presuppose constancy in the conditions of 
demand and supply during the period over 
which the average is taken. Owing to changes 
of fashion or taste, the conditions of demand 
may be contimially varying ; and owing to 
changes in the industrial arts, the conditions 
of supply may he continually varying. Hence 
it would generally be impossible to determine 
the equilibrium-price by averaging the varia- 
tions in market-price during any period of 
time. 

4. Joint and Alternative Demand, Joint ami 
Alternative Supply. — The general theory of 
distribution and exchange requires us to note 
that the amounts and prices of different com- 
modities are often very closely connected either 
through the conditions of demand or through 
the conditions of supply or both. There are four 
typical cases in which this dependence is strik- 
ingly manifest. These are (1) Joint Demand, 
(2) Joint Supply, (3) Alternative Demand, (4) 
Alternative Supiply. . 

The following brief definitions may be 
given : — 

(1) A demand for “A and B” is called a joint demand; 

(2) A supply of “A and B” is called a joint supply; 

(3) A demand for “ A or B ” is called an alternative demand ; 

(4) A supply of “ A or B ” is called an alternative suppjly. 

The terms above given are chosen to indicate 
in each case wiiether the interconnection comes 
primarily from the side of demand or from 
the side of supply. But it will be found in 
each ease that the phenomenon can be regarded 
from the opposite point of viewu 

Thus w^e shall find that, 

(1) Joint Demand involves Complementary Supply ; 

(2) Joint Supply involves Complementary^ Demand; 

(S) Alternative Demand involves ConipetUive Supply ; 

(4) Alternative Supply involves Compietitive Deman J 

In the further explanations which follow the 
relations will be described in an exact form 
wdiich is often only approximately realised in 
actual economic phenomena. An ideal sim- 
plicity is introduced in order to give greater 
clearness to the exposition. "We shall derive 
formiilse for each of the four cases separately, 
but it wull be convenient at once to anticipate 
the results by pointing out the analogies that 
mil be disclosed betw’een the four cases. It 
w'ill be found that in passing from the formula 
of joint demand to that of joint supply, or from 
the formula of alternative demand to that of 
alternative supx^ly, w^e shall have merely to 
interchange throughout the terms supply and 
demand or dema'^ and supply. And again, 
in passing from the formula of joint demand 
to that of alternative demand, or from the 
fonnuia of joint supply to that of alternative 
supply, we shall have merely to interchange, 
thruoghoiit the terms price and amount or 


amount and price. These symmetrical results 
will he found helptiil in oljtaiiiing a general 
survey of the problems investigated. 

In the eases of joint demand and joint 
supply, we shall find that w^liereas the amounts 
of the two constituent articles vary in the same 
direction, their prices will tend to vary in 
opposite directions. In the cases of alternative 
demand and alternative supply, on the contrary, 
the amounts will vary in opposite directions, 
wdiile the prices will vary in the stime direction. 

Joint demand, involving complementary 
supply. This deals with cases in wiiich things 
are not demanded separately, hut have to be 
used in conjunction with one another in order 
to meet the needs of consumers ; such as %vood 
and h'icks in the building of a house, Hades and 
hamlles in the manufacture of knife. The 
connection here is from the side of demand. 
w^hUe the conditions of the supply of the twu 
factors may be assumed to be independent of 
one another. The processes of supplying the 
tw’o factors complement one another, so as to 
produce a commodity which it is wmrth W'hile 
for the ultimate consumers to purchase. Thus 
the supply-price at which any given amount of 
the finished article will be ofiered is the sum of 
the supply-prices of the several factors wdiich 
contribute their part in the total productive 
process. Equilibrium between demand and 
supply is, therefore, reached at that amount 
for w^hieh the demand -price of the finished 
article is equal to the sum of the supply-prices 
of the several factors w^hich co-operate. 

Joint supply, involving complementary de- 
mand, This deals with cases in w’hich things 
cannot be produced separately, but are pro- 
duced together by a single process, such as heef 
and Ttides, or wheat and straw. The connec- 
tion here is from the side of supply, ivhile the 
conditions of the demand for the two com- 
modities may he assumed to be independent of 
one another. The twm things are produced by 
the same process, so that the expenses of pro- 
ducing both the things together are the same 
as the expenses of producing one of them alone. 
The demands for the two commodities com- 
plement one another in making it worth the 
while of producers to meet the twm independent 
needs. Thus the demand-price at which any 
given amount of the productive process will be 
called for is the sum of the demand-prices of 
the several commodities which are jointly pro- 
duced in the process. Equilibrium between 
supply and demand is, therefore, reached at 
that amount for which the supply-price of the 
productive process is equal to the sum of the 
demand-prices of the several articles jointly 
produced. 

Alternative demmid, involving competitive 
This deals with cases in which the 
same ultimate need can be met by one or other 
I of two commodities equally well, so that either 
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can be used as an equivalent for the other, or 
instead of the other, it being understood that 
the more of the one article is used the less of 
the other will be in consequence needed. Thus 
it can be said with approximate accuracy that 
the demand for non-intoxicating stimulants is 
an alternative demand for tea or coffee. The 
connection here, as in joint demand, is from 
the side of demand, while the conditions of the 
supi^ly of the two articles may be assumed to 
be independent of one another. The sources 
from which the alternative demand is met eom- 
'jMe with one another, because the more that is 
taken from one source the less ceteris paribus 
will be taken from the other. The sim^dest 
possible case of alternative demand, or com- 
petitive supply, is that in which precisely the 
same quality of article is supplied from different 
sources, as corn from America and corn from 
Russia. Let us return, however, to the case of 
tea and coffee, and state the simplest assump- 
tions necessary for regarding the two com- 
modities as strictly alternative in demand. 
We assume that a certain amount of tea, say 
2 lbs,, yields always the same utility as a 
certain amount of coffee, say 3 lbs. Hence the 
conditions of demand will cause the price of 
2 lbs. of tea to be always equal to that of 3 lbs. 
of coffee, however the actual price and amount of 
tea and coffee may vary. With these quantities 
as units, the price of tea is always eqiLal to the 
price of coffee. Then the supply - amount of 
non - intoxicating stimulants which will be 
offered at any given price is the sum of the 
supply-amounts of tea and of coffee. Equili- 
brium between demand and supply is, therefore, 
reached at that price for which the demand - 
amount of non-intoxicating stimulants is equal 
to the sum of the supply-amounts of tea and of 
coffee. 

Alternatim supply, involving competitive de- 
mand. This deals with cases in which the 
same industry or the same productive agent 
can be applied to the production of one or of 
another utility indifferently, it being under- 
stood that the more of the one utility is pro- 
duced, the less of the other can be in conse- 
quence produced. Thus it can be said that a 
piece of land can be applied either to pasture 
or to other agricultural pmrposes ; or, with 
approximate accuracy, that the dairy business 
can be applied indifferently to producing 
cream or butter ; the poultry business to the 
production either of chickens or of eggs. The 
connections here, as in joint supply, are from 
the side of supply, while the conditions of the 
•demand for the two articles may be assumed to 
be independent of one another. The needs 
which are met by the alternative supply may 
be said to compete wAih. one another, because 
the more is supplied for one need, the less, 
ceteris paribus, ytidA be supplied for the other. 
'The simplest possible case of alternative supply, 


or competitive demand, is that in which pre- 
cisely the same kind of service or product is 
applied to meet different classes of consumers, 
as coal for domestic and coal for industrial 
uses. Let us return, however, to the case of 
cream and butter, and examine the simplest 
assumptions necessary for regarding the two 
commodities as strictly alternative in supply. 
We assume that a certain amount of cream, 
say one pint, involves the same expenses of 
production as a certain amount of butter, with 
skimmed milk thrown in, say 1 lb. Hence the 
conditions of supply wull cause the price of one 
pint of cream to be always equal to that of 1 
lb. of butter, however the actual price and 
amount of butter and cream may vary. With 
these quantities as units, the price of cream is 
always equal to the price of butter. Then the 
demand -amount of dairy productions, which 
wdll be required at any given price, is the sum 
of the demand-amounts of butter and of cream. 
Equilibrium between demand and supply is, 
therefore, reached at that price for which the 
supply-amount of the dairy industry is equal 
to the sum of the demand -amounts of butter 
and of cream. 

The most important problems under the 
above four heads relate to temporary disturb- 
ances in the supply or in the demand of one of 
the connected commodities. The problem is 
then to discover the virtual or derived schedule 
of demand or of supply of the commodity of 
which the supply or the demand is temporarily 
disturbed. The following formulae will be seen 
to be of general application : — 

Joint demand. — If the supply of handles is 
temporarily disturbed, then, for each several 
amount of knives, the virtual demand-price for 
handles = the demand- price for knives minus 
the supply -price for blades. 

Joint supply . — If the demand for beef is 
temporarily disturbed, then, for each several 
amount of slaughtered bullocks, the virtual 
supply -price for beef = the supply -price for 
slaughtered bullocks minus the demand-price 
for hides. 

Alternative demand. — If the supply of tea is 
temporarily disturbed, then, for each several 
price of non-intoxicating stimulants, the virtual 
demand-amount of tea = the demand-amount of 
non-intoxicating stimulants minus the supply- 
amount of coffee. 

AlterncJive supply. — If the demand for cream 
is temporarily disturbed, then, for each several 
price of the dairy productions, the mtual 
supply-amount of cream = the supply-amount of 
the dairy processes minus the demand-amount 
of butter. 

5. Connection between the Theories of Distribu- 
tion and of JSxchange.-^Th.e investigation of the 
problems of joint and alternative demand, and 
of joint and alternative supply, is necessary in 
order to .bring into connection the theories of 
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Distpjbutiok and Exchange. Distribution 
deals '^vith the prices and amounts of the 
several agents of production. Exchange deals 
with the prices and amounts of the several 
commodities for consumption. The demand 
for consumption-goods is a dii'ect demand ; that 
for the agents of production whose services 
comxdement one another in producing finished 
goods is an indirect demand. Thus the formulae 
of joint demand giving the virtual or derived 
demand for any factor, has to he applied in 
determining the indhect demand for the several 
agents of production. Again, the supply of 
productive agents is a direct supply ; that of 
the finished commodities is an imlirect supply, 
and hence the foniiulce of joint demand have 
again to be applied in determining the supply- 
price of a finished commodity. Moreover, 
every agent of production may, at different 
stages in the productive process, apply himself 
in either one of various employments ; and 
hence the formulge of alternatiw supply become 
of essential importance. The element of time 
is essential in considering the effect of alterna- 
tive openings possible for an agent ; for so far 
as his employment has been already specialised, 
these possible openings are restricted in number. 
The theories of PnonucEii's Rent or producer’s 
surplus are founded upon this consideration. 
All the problems of distribution will thus be 
seen to depend upon the investigation in 
particular of joint demand, and alternatim 
sv/ppl%j. The laws of the direct demand for 
consumption goods, and of the direct supply of 
production agents, were formulated in the first 
section of this article. It was there pointed 
out that a law of eficiency of production was 
needed to mediate between the ultimate prin- 
ciples of demand and supply. Everything has 
its own law of efficiency. In examining the 
law of supply of finished commodities, it is 
convenient to regard the prices of the agents 
as already deteimined. We then can calculate 
the resultant supply-price by adding the supply- 
prices of the co-operating agents, on the 
assumption that they will co-operate in such 
proportions as will secure the most efficient 
result. This is the assumption underlying the 
law of substitution. In examining the law of 
demand for productive agents, it is convenient 
to regard the prices of the finished commodities 
as already determined. The calculation of the 
demand-price for an agent here requires chiefiy 
subtraction instead of addition. The deter- 
mination involves very serious complexity. 
Briefly we can say that the demand-price of an 
agent is found by subtracting from the price of 
the finished commodity the supply-prices of 
the remaining agents. Rather more accurately : 
the demand-price corresponding to any amount 
of an agent’s services is found by determining 
its net marginal efficiency; the value whicL 
would be added to the total product by em- 


ploying an additional unit of its services, on 
the assumption that the amounts and prices of 
all the other agents are kept constant. This 
indicates the lines on wdiicli the complex pro- 
blem of distribution has to be solved. 

W. E. J. 

SUPPLY, PARLIAMENTARY. 

General Eeiuarks, p. 496 ; Estimates, p. 4i)6 ; Motions 
and Resolutions, p. 497 ; Appropriation Act, p. 497. 

General Remarks. — A parliamentary term for 
the grants of money made by parliament to meet 
the crown’s demand for ‘^aids and supplies” 
for the maintenance of the public service, used 
in the speech from the throne at tfie opening of 
each session. That demand is necessary, for, 
whilst the right of ‘ ‘ granting aids and supplies 
to the crown is in the Commons alone,” unless 
the crown has recommended the expenditure 
they cannot vote the smallest grant of public 
money ; and even when a grant of money is 
finally sanctioned by the appropriation act, it 
cannot be issued by the treasury department 
from the Consolidated Fund, unless the issue 
is authorised b}?’ an order under the sign manual 
of the sovereign. By royal command, also, 
estimates of the annual public expenditui’e con- 
taining statements of the total sums required 
with details of the expenditure divided into sub- 
heads and items are submitted to the House 
of Commons, who thereupon refer these estimates 
to a committee of the whole house, known as 
the committee of supply, appointed at the 
beginning of every session, and kept on foot 
until the supplies for each financial year have 
been voted. 

Estimates. — The estimates presented at the 
opening of each session are the ordinary 
estimates for the service of the current year, for 
gi-ants on account, and for suj)plementary and 
excess grants. Estimates, also, for a vote of 
credit to cover extraordinary naval or military 
charges, and for occasions creating exceptional 
expenditure arising during the session, are occa- 
sionally presented. As the parliamentary session 
commences but few weeks before the close of 
each financial year, on the 31st of March, the 
maintenance of the public service dining the 
opening months of each financial year, which 
commences on the 1st of April, must be pro- 
vided for. Grants on account, i.e, grants in 
advance upon the estimated annual expenditure, 
are therefore a sessional necessity. Supple- 
mentary grants are either for sums in addition 
to grants already demanded for the current 
financial year for services sanctioned by parlia- 
ment, or lor grants caused hy fresh occasions 
for expenditure arising since the presentation 
of the annual estimates. An excess grant 
arises when a department has by advances from 
the civil^ contingencies fund, or from ‘‘extra 
I receipts,” carried expenditure upon a service- 
1 beyond the amount granted for that service 
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during the financial year. As a vote of credit 
is demanded to meet unexpected expenditure 
for undefined services, an estimate is p)resented 
of the total sum required, vfithout the detail 
given in ordinary estimates. Exceptional 
grants may also be required to defray the cost 
of imperial undertakings apart from the current 
service of the year ; such as grants for the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares, to maintain 
the dignity of the crown, or to reward its dis- 
tinguished servants. 

Motioiis and Eesolutions . — Motions are pro- 
posed in the committee of supply which 
become, when agreed to, the resolutions of the 
committee, that the sums specified in each 
estimate be, for the object therein defined, 
granted to her majesty during the financial year 
for which the demand is made. Such a motion, 
if not by consent withdrawn, must either be 
refused by the committee, or be accepted, with 
or without a reduction of the amount therein 
stated, no increase of a gi’ant, nor modification 
of its destination, being permitted. Each 
resolution of the committee is, upon their report, 
submitted separate^ to the consideration of the 
House. 

The resolutions for a money grant of the 
committee of supply, and of the House, are, 
however, inoperative, unless the House by 
another resolution authorises the treasury to 
draw a sum out of the consolidated fund (see 
Consolidated Fund, vol. i. p. 389) sufficient 
to provide the “ways and means ” for the pay- 
ment of the gi'ant. The committee of ways 
and means is accordingly appointed, at the 
commencement of each session, simultaneously 
with the committee of supply, for the considera- 
tion of these resolutions ; and the chairman of 
the committee of ways and means acts as chair- 
man of committees of the whole House. In 
former times the principal duty of this com- 
mittee was to initiate by their resolutions the 
taxation that was required to create a sufficiency 
of l^vays and means” to meet the annual 
demands of the crown for the public service. 
Nowadays, as all the sources of taxation are 
rendered permanent by statute, except the duty 
on tea, and the income tax, the control of the 
committee over taxation is restricted to the 
consideration of the Budget statement made 
yearly by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
wherein he explains his calculation of public 
income and expenditure for the current financial 
year, and obtains the annual continuance of 
the tea and income taxes, with such modifica- 
tions as may to the committee seem expedient. 
The increase or imposition of taxation, not de- 
manded by the crown, is beyond the power 
of the committee. 

As has been pre\dously mentioned, the com- 
mittee of ways and means is charged with the 
drdy of voting the resolutions wffiieh anthorise 
gi-ants out of the consolidated fund “ towards 
VOL. Ill 


making good ” the grants for the public service 
resolved upon by the committee of supply, and 
by the House. It is upon the report of the 
closing resolution to this effect, which provides 
the issue of the balance of ways and means 
required to cover the supply grants voted for 
the current financial year, that the appropriation 
hill is brought in. This hill authorises the 
issue of that balance from the consolidated 
fund, and enacts — ^lienee the title of the bill — 
that each grant of supply voted during the 
session shall be expended on the service for 
which it has been voted, and to -which it is 
thereby appropriated. 

Appropriatio7i Act. — As the treasury cannot 
touch the consolidated fund save under the 
authority o‘f an act, and as the appropriation 
act cannot be passed until the financial business 
of each session is completed, a process usually 
ranging over a period of six or seven months, 
a more prompt issue must be made at the 
commencement and during the progress of 
each financial year of the grants voted for the 
service of the crown. Bills accordingly are 
passed from time to time during each session, 
known as consolidated fund bills, which 
empower the treasury to issue out of the 
consolidated fund, for the maintenance of the 
dej)artments for whose use the grants are voted, 
such sums as they may require in anticipa- 
tion of the final sanction conferred by the 
appropriation act. n. f. d. p. 

SUPPLY-CUR YES are designed to represent 
the relation between the price of a commodity 
and the amount supplied at that price. In 
the construction which Prof. Marshall has 
made familiar the quantity is measmed on 
the horizontal axis, the corresponding price 
on the vertical axis. The converse construction 
is employed by Cournot. 

The simplest species of supply- curve might 
be constructed thus: “If for the moment we 
assumed that p>roduction depended solely upon 
the exertions of a certain number of workers, 
already in existence and trained for their work,” 
w^e might “set forth theoretically . . , various 
amounts of exertion and therefore of production” 
with “ the prices which must be paid to induce 
the available workers to put forth these amounts 
of exertion” (Marshall, Principles of Ecmiornks, 
bk. iv. ch. i. § 2, 3rd ed., of a “supply-schedule” 
corresponding to the “demand -schedule” of 
bk. hi. ch. hi., which may he “translated into 
a curve”). The matter is not so simple v/hen 
we no longer suppose production to depend 
upon the exertions of a given set of workers, 
but to be affected by the “ external'’ and “'in- 
ternal economies ” and the pressure on the 
resources of nature which may attend produc- 
tion on a large scale, and even by the growtli of 
knowledge, population, and capital {FnncqjJes 
of EmiornicSi passim ; in particular the notvS 
on pp. 450, 503-504 and 51S, 3rd eel.). If now 
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for eacli aiiioiiiit of production we take a point i of corn.” These figures were adapted to an 


representing the corresponding “normal supply - 
pnice,” the locus of these points is the normal, | 
or “long-period,” supply-curve. 

The relation of this secondary supply-curve, 
as it may be called (cp. Economic Journal^ vol. 
iv. p. 436), to the primary one at first described 
is very delicate. According to Mr. H. Cunyng- 
liame, to every point on the secondary there 
corresponds a primary curve, one of the “suc- 
cessive cost -curves” (^Economic Journal, vol. 
ii. p. 41). Attention should be called to Mr. 
Cunynghame’s view that the composition of the 
demand-curve is exactly parallel to that of the 
normal supply-curve. The former, he holds, 
is not “a phenomenon depending on time” 
(^ihicl, 38). Are we to extend this remark to 
the parallel case of supply-curves ; and to 
regard the whole series of “successive cost- 
curves ” as simultaneous, in the same sense as 
the parts of an ordinary demand-curve are in- 
tended to represent existing co-dispositions ? 

[Supply-curves of some kind are employed by 
all the mathematical economists.] f. t. e. 

SURENCHERE (Fr.). Higher bid. Ac- 
cording to French law, real property offered 
for sale by auction (it VencMre) in the course of 
judicial proceedings is not definitely sold to 
the highest bidder until a period of eight days 
has elapsed after the date of the auction. 
Dming that period any interested party may 
make an application to the court for a second 
auction, accompanied by an offer of a price 
exceeding at least by one -sixth the highest 
price -bid at the auction. This offer is called 
sui'enchb'e, and if the price offered by the 
applicant (surencherissenr) is not reached the 
latter must purchase the property at that price 
or make up the difference. Similar proceedings 
may take place in the case of a mortgagee sell- 
ing by private contract, and in the case of a 
bankrupt’s real property being sold by the 
trustee in bankruptcy, but in these cases the 
period allowed for the surencliere is somewhat 
longer, and the amount of the excess is not 
required to be more than one-tenth, 

[Code de Procaiire, §§ 708-710, 832-833, 965 ; 
Code de Comm., 573 ; Code Civil, 2185.] t.l. 

SURETY. He who becomes bound for 
another. A surety who discharges the lia- 
bility of the principal is entitled to an 
assignment of all the securities, if any, held 
by the creditor (see Guaeantee). 

[De Colyar on Guarantees, London, 1885.] 

J. E. c. JI. 

SURPLUS. The effect on price of a short 
supply of a commodity of such prime necessity 
as wlieat has formed the subject of many 
speculations, and these have even taken the 
form of a definite estimate, as in the table 
given by Davenant, of the extent to 'which 
“a defect in the harvest may raise the price 


algebraic formula by Jevoxs {Theory o/Eolitical 
Economy, cli. iv.), who found that Daveiiaiit’s 
data agreed very closel\' witli tlie results given by 

. “ -824 

price 01 corn = 

cc being tlie proportion of tli.e su|)])ly to that of 
a normal or average year. Tlie price given by 
the formula is the -projiortion of the actual 
money price to that of a time when the supply 
is normal. 

If the same formula be applied to indicate 
the result of crops more abundant than the 
average, the indications it gives are as follows: — ^ 

Percentage excess of supply \ 

above average - . | ^ -iO oO 

Percentage reduction ofl^Q oo 44 50 .q 
price resulting . . j i- os oj 

The meaning of this is simply that, assuming 
Jevons’s formula to represent the Demand 
Curves for corn, not merely for prices higher 
than the average, but for prices below the aver- 
age, the effects on price of excesses of supply 
in the degrees named in the first line of figures 
are given by the corresponding figures of the 
second line. j 

It need hardly be stated, however, that there j 
is no special reason for believing that Davenant’s j 
data are sufficient to give for our time, even if I 
they should do so for his own, the demand :| 

curve for corn. Not only so, but every separate I 

commodity will have its own peculiarities in 
this respect, so that, were ■we able to state the 
numerical connection of enlarged supply with , 
reduced price for the case of corn, the connection ? 
could not be held to apply to other important I 
markets. 

The extent of the fall of price necessary to 
carry off an increase of supply will depend on 
the nature of the commodity and on the extent 
of its previous use. If the loiver price extend 
its consumption to large classes of the commun- 
ity, a very large increase of supply may take 
place wdthout greatly disturbing tlie price after 
it has fallen to the necessary point to tap the 
new stratum of consumers. If, on the other ! 
hand, no ordinary fall of price can thus bring 
the commodity within the reach of large , 
numbers of new consumers, and if, further, the ! 
actual consumers have already nearly as much 
of the commodity as they care to use — a state of 
things by no means inconceivable — the lowering 
of price necessary to dispose of supplies but 
moderately in excess of the normal may be 
quite large. If new channels for disposing of 
the commodity, where its utility is but little 
below "what it had in the uses to which a normal 
s'^PP^y applied, are not discoverable, the 
snrpliia may be only disposable in uses where 
its utility is far below that attained in ordinary 
uses, and the fall of price be, consequently, large. 

The whole supply being assumed disposed of in 
, the same market, the price of the surplus will 
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also be tbe price at wliicli tlie ordinary supply 
%viil be sold. Should it be possible to dispose 
of the surplus at a juice other than that at 
which the ordinary supply finds a market, with- 
out, in fact, disturbing the price received for 
the ordinary supply, the loss which producers 
would siifier from the fall in the price of their 
whole output may be diminished or entirely 
obviated. In' this case the surplus supply 
would, from the point of view of the ordinary 
market, be as if non-existent. 

What is stated above may be more briefly 
expressed by saying that the effect on price of 
a surplus of supply is entirely dependent on 
the elasticity of demand of the particular com- 
iiiodity in question. This elasticity of demand 
is of course very closely connected with the 
possibility of substituting the commodity in 
question for other commodities, or mce versa, 
according as the relative prices show opportunity 
for advantageous substitution, or not. 

If 2 / be the price at which a quantity x of 
the commodity can find purchasers^ the equation 
xy'^ — c is that of a demand curve showing at 
every point an elasticity of demand equal to n 
[see Marshall, Frinciy^Us, mathematical note 
iii.]. Such a demand implies that, as a result 
of a small fall in the price, the amount 
demanded increases by an amount varying 
inversely as the power of the price. 

To reduce the price by one-half, the supply 
must be multiplied by 2^h If w=l we have 
the case of a constant outlay demand, in which 
the amount spent on the commodity is the 
•same at all prices ; every fall in price results in 
a proportionate increase of the amount bought. 
The absolute increase of amount bought varies 
inversely as the square of the price, or, wdiich 
is the same thing for this case, directly as the 
square of the amount previously bought. 

In the general case, the percentage decrease 
of price consequent on a given small increase 

of supply is ^^th part of this percentage in- 
crease of supply, at all points on the demand 
•curve at which the elasticity is n. If n be 
gi'eater than unity, the total cost of a supply x 
increases ■with x. If n be less than unity, the 
total price obtainable for an enlarged supply 
falls short of that for which the smaller supply 
would sell, and the sellers would gain on the 
whole, by combining to destroy a part of their 
-supply. 

The equation obtained by Jevons differs little, 
W'hen X is not far from unity, from that of a 
demand curve in which the elasticity is constant 
and equal to -I* throughout. The result of a 
given small percentage surplus of supply is a 
tall of price of double this percentage. 

In general, then, the question of how great 
the fair of price will be which results from a 
given surplus of supply, is answered by obtain- 
ing the measure of the elasticity of the demand 


with the ordinary supply. This is only 
strictly true for cases where the elasticity of 
demand is constant, but it is sufficiently 
near to the truth when the surplus is but a 
small percentage of the total supply. AYe may 
expect that demand curves in general will show 
varying elasticity. In that case, a surplus of 
supply which is more than a small percentage 
of the whole supply will cause a percentage 
fall of price greater or less than in the case of 
constant elasticity, according as the elasticity of 
demand is decreasing or is increasing as we pass 
from the point representing ordinary supply 
to the points representing supply in excess 
of the ordinary. Corresponding statements 
may be made for the case of deficient supply. 

In what precedes, it is taken for granted 
that the surplus supply, be it great or small, is 
not held off' the market, hut disposed of in the 
existing conditions of demand. In so far as 
circumstances permit of retaining a store for 
anticipated higher prices, the fact of extra 
supply being available does not produce its 
full effect on the price of the market. By 
being in reserve, in case prices should rise 
sufficiently, it limits the rise, but not being 
thrown on the market at all at prices below a 
definite figure, cannot depress prices beyond 
that point, at any rate if we exclude the infiu- 
ence of trade-connections, etc,, infiuences tending 
to modify the effects of unfettered competition. 

The word ‘‘suiqjlus” has, in what precedes, 
been employed to designate all the excess of 
supply above the ordinary— a distinctly vague 
conception. The ideas on which the discussion 
has been based are those of a steady supply and 
a steady demand in a market with an equally 
steady price for the commodity. Into such a 
steady market is iutrodueed the modifying 
influence of a growth of supply. The addition 
to the supply is what is here called “surplus.” 
It cannot be said to be in excess of demand 
except on the hypothesis that the price do not 
fall. It is not “surplus” to the consumers 
who, at the reduced price, are able to obtain 
goods beyond their reach at previous prices. 
In one sense of the word, goods cannot he in 
excess, cannot be truly a surplus, so long as 
there remain any purposes to which these goods 
■would be applied if they were free, but to 
which, having a cost price, they are not actually 
applied. In the more usual sense, however, 
any supply the disposal of which requires a 
reduction of price may be denominated a surplus 
supply. It may be observed that an enlarged 
supply would not, in this sense of the word, 
imply any “ surplus,” if it were accompanied by 
such a development of demand that the' whole 
could be disposed of wdthout any reduction of 
price below the customary level. In so using 
the word, agreement with the ordinary language 
of business is preserved (cp. arts. Elasticity 
OF Demai?i>), a. w. f. 
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SURPLUS, LAW OF. See Suhplus. 

SURPLUS YALUE. See Maex, H. K. ; 
Value. 

SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. Natural 
selection, wliicli tends to the preservation of 
creatures more adapted to the medium they 
have to live in, and to the disappearance of 
those less so, is, beyond doubt, a 'vera causa in 
the organic world. It leads, in general, to the 
physical improvement of breeds, and, if the 
general Darwinian hypothesis be correct, may 
be a real factor in the production of new species, 
though Darwin does not claim for it that it 
affords a complete explanation of their origin 
(see Dapavini.sm). Its consequences can be 
modified by human intervention, which may 
prefer, and therefore protect, weaker individuals 
or races among the lower animals ; for it is 
obvious that qualities, such as gentleness and 
capacity for affection, which might render a 
creature less formidable, and therefore less suc- 
cessful, in a state of nature, may make it more 
useful and acceptable when domesticated or 
employed as an auxiliary of man. 

In the case of man himself, as in that of 
other animals, there is a natural tendency to 
the survival of the physically soundest and 
strongest ; and some theorists have not shrunk 
from carrying the Darwinist idea so far as to 
assert that it is desirable in the interest of society 
that the existence of the physically weak should 
not be prolonged by the care of their fellows, 
but that they should be allowed to disappear 
as “unfit.” But, as has been well said, a 
great proportion of those to whom the world 
owes most would never have been considered in 
a physical point of view the strongest, and were 
not seldom among the weakest, whilst, on the 
other hand, many of the physically strongest 
could well have been spared. “Fitness” is 
relative to all the conditions ; and physical ad- 
vantages may be extremely important in some 
times and places, and of comparatively little 
account in others. In the more advanced stages 
of human development they are greatly out- 
weighed by intellectual and moral superiority. 
Even in warfare, whilst the tall and muscular 
man formerly was the leader, it is now often a 
person of comparatively feeble frame, to whom 
nature has given a resolute spiiit and a genius 
for command. Another suggestion founded on 
Darwinian principles, and more plausible in 
character than that above referred to, has been 
made, namely, that those who are likely to 
transmit some form of disease or infiimity to 
their descendants should be prevented from 
marrying. The result at which this proposal 
aims is certainly desirable, if it could be at- 
tained by moral influence ; and such influence 
might and ought to be used for the purpose ; 
but to attempt to effect the object by coercion 
would be a proceeding at once tyrannical and 
ineffectual. Neither this sort of compulsion, 


nor the old expedient of iiifiinticide, is at our 
disposal for the irnprovemeiit of the race, being, 
rendered impracticable b}^ feelings which the ; 
progress of society has itself developed. We 
must take the human material as supplied to 
us, and modify it as far as possible, in the 
public interest, by judicious treatment — by 
physical education and hygiene, and, in general, 
by better conditions of life. 

When we consider the social, as distinguished 
from the physical, “struggle for life ” (a Dar- 
winian phrase which must not be taken as 
expressing, in this application, more than a 
half-truth), natural selection is, here too, a 
real agency. But it is a serious error to sup- 
pose that its operation is always beneficent. 

For, while the respectable elements in our 
natures sometimes lead to success, the lower 
and even the vicious ones do so also. Viewing 
contemporary life, if we use Caulyle’s threefold 
scale of the vulpine, the heaver, or u?imorai 
industrial, and the genuinely human qualities, 
we must admit that the first often have a large 
share in winning success and predoniinance, A 
steady and vigilant selfivshness, a dogged refusal 
to acknowledge the claims oi others wlierever j. 
they can be disputed, and a constant endeavour [■, 
after personal gain, will sometimes render a man <' 
“fit” for the medium he lives in, and assist i 
him in improving his position. One who rudely - 
elbows his way thi‘ougli a crowd will often make ' 
progress where a more modest person, with 
greater regard for others, will be retarded or 
altogether brought to a stop. As Huxley has j, 
said, “the creature that survives a free-fight | 
only demonstrates his superior fitness for coping I 
with free-fighters, not any other kind of superi- 
ority.” Some who have not been able to sustain ; 
themselves in the sti’ess of competition, but have 
succumbed to the pressure, though less “fit” 
for the struggle, may have been superior to the 
successful in all the higher elements of human 
character. Similar remarks will apply to cases 
in which success is won by dishonest arts, by ! - 
mean compliances, by flattery of the wealthy or ^ 
the powerful, by unworthy self-advertisement. 
Those who do not stoop to such expedients may 
be distanced in the race of life, but society is 
a loser by their failure. In the social sphere, 
as in the physical, judicious human intervention 
may do much to correct the evils which arise 
from the uncontrolled action of natural forces. 
Persons who, by intellectual gifts of tbe nobler 
order and by moral superiority, are really fitted 
to be useful, though likely to be crushed in 
the warfare of competition, may be rescued 
and sustained. And, by “artificial selection,” 
those who for the welfare of society ought 
tb fill positions of influence may be elevated 
to those positions, even when incapable of 
attaining success by energetic or politic self- 
seeking. 

1 [Bagehot, Physics and Politics. — Bonar, Philos^ 
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and Pol. Me . — Ritcliie, Banvinisr/i and Poli- 

J. K. I. 

SUSPENSE ACCOUNT. In bookkeeiEng 
an account sometimes raised for temporarily 
liolding an item, whose final disposition is not 
yet settled. E. w. B. 

SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
One of the most important instances of a general 
suspension of cask payments was that wkicli 
commenced in this country in 1797. The 
enormous expenditure abroad on our army 
and navy during the first years of the war 
against Napoleon, as well as tlie loans and 
subsidies granted to some continental states, 
caused a steady export of bullion (see Beain 
OF Bullion). An Order in Council %vas 
addressed to the Bank of England on 26th 
February 1797, requiring it to cease giving out 
cash in payment until the sense of parliament 
could be ascertained. Soon after the meeting 
of parliament an act was passed (3rd May 
1797), known as the Bank Eestriction Act, 
requiring the bank not to pay cash except for 
sums under 20s. This act would have expired 
‘24th June in the same year, but on 22nd June 
it was continued until the following session, 
and, in November 1797, another act was passed 
extending the restriction until six months after 
the termination of the war. In consequence the 
note issues, both of the Bank of England and of 
the country bankers, v/ere largely increased, and 
being inconvertible, caused gold to go to a pre- 
mium. In 1800 the price of standard gold rose 
to £4 : 5s. per ounce, and continued to fluctuate 
at more or less premium until 1819. In 1811 it 
was quoted at £4 : 17 : 6, and in 1814, as high as 
£5 : 8s. per ounce. Conversely stated, the value 
of the £5 note was then at its lowest point, 
£3:10:10, being nearly 30 per cent discount. 

Peace was finally concluded in November 
1815, and the Eestriction Act should have 
expired six months later, but it was continued 
till July 1816, 1818, and 1819 successively. 
In 1817 the bank gave notice that it desired 
to pay certain of its notes in gold, but it 
was prevented from doing so by parliament. 
In 1819 Eesumption w'as provided for by 
Peel’s Act (59 Geo. III. c. 49), which required 
the bank to resume specie payments by stages, 
redeeming its notes in gold bullion at the 
following rates : — 

From 1st Feh. 1820 to 1st Oct. 1820 at £4 : Is. 
per oz, std. 

From 1st Get. 1820 to 1st May 1821 at £3 : 19 : 6 
' per 02 . 

. From 1st , May 1821 to 1st May 1823 at. 
£B : 17 : 10| and thereafter in gold coin. 

In 1821 the bank obtained an act per- 
mitting it to pay all its notes under £5, 
vdiich was done by payment in sovereigns, 
then first coined. In preparing for the re- 
sumption of specie payments the bank found 
no difficulty whatever in accumulating an ample 


stock of coin and bullion, and the whole history 
of the events of this period fully justifies the 
conclusion that in a solvent country with a 
sound currency the quantity of money in use 
wdll be regulated by the requirements of trade 
and of prices. The following table gives a \dew 
of the currency, in jperiods of five years each, 
showing the average circulation of the bank 
and of the country bankers, and the total of 
gold and silver coined from 1792 to 1831: — 


Period. 

Average N'ote Circulation. 

Total 

Coinage. 

Bank of 
England, 

County 

Banks. 

1792-1796 

1797-1801 

1802-1806 

1807-1811 

1S12-1S16 

1817-1821 

1822-1826 

1827-1831 

£ 

11,637,470 

14,023,530 

16,733,330 

19,811,410 

25,153,520 

25,287,230 

21,469,5*20 

20,691,710 

£ 

No return 
before 
1814. 

18.935,400 

14,186,950 

10,961,800 

8,798,500 

£ 

7,436,293 

6,057,303 

1,851,625 

1,299,859 

2,324,973 

23,172,781 

22,283,903 

9,134,894 


A general suspension of specie payments also 
took place in the United States at the time of 
the civil war. At the beginning of 1861 the 
paper currency consisted entirely of notes of the 
various banks amounting to about 40 millions 
sterling. The acts of 17th July and 25th 
August 1861 authorised the issue of treasury 
notes, redeemable in coin on demand, hut they 
were received with dislike. In December 1861 
specie payments were suspended, and the issue 
of government legal- tender notes v- as authorised 
by act of 25th February 1862. Their amount 
rapidly increased, till, in 1865 the total of 
demand notes in circulation was about 150 
millions sterling. Their value in gold as 
rapidly decreased, and in 1864 it fell to 
35 T cents per dollar, equal to a price for 
gold of 285 per cent. In 1866 the Treasury 
began to redeem them, at the rate of 4 million 
dollars per month, by cancelling them as re- 
ceived for taxes, but redemption was suspended 
by congress in 1868. The act of 14th 
January 1875 provided for the resumption of 
specie payments, directing the cancelling of 
legal- tender notes to be continued, and requiring 
the secretary of the- treasury to prepare and 
provide for their redemption in coin upon the 
1st January 1879. For this purpose, besides 
using the surplus revenues, he was authorised 
to create and sell for coin interest-bearing bonds 
of the United States. Under these powers bonds 
for $90,000,000 (say £18,000,000) rwere sold, 
realising $95, 500, 000 (say £19, 000, 000). This 
amount was not applied in reducing the amount 
of legal- tender notes, because the act of 31st 
May 1878 prohibited any further reduction, 
and required the treasurer to pay them out 
again after redemption. It has, however, since 
been always regarded that $100,000,000 (say 
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20 millions sterling) of tlie balance in tbe 
treasury sliould be reserved for note redemption. 
But the general resumption of specie payments 
was carried into effect before the time contem- 
plated by the act, and on 17th December 1878 
gold touched par. The following table gives 
the highest price of gold in each year from 
1861 to 1878:— 


1861— 104 

1862— 134 

1863— 162^ 

1864— 285 

1865— 2331 

1866— 1671 


1867— 145-1 

1868— 150 

1869— 1624 

1870— 1234 

1871— 115f 

1872— 1151 


1873— 1191 

1874— 1141 

1875— 1171 

1876— 115 

1877— 1071 

1878— 107 


[For Great Britain, see Report of Bullion Com- 
mittee. — M ‘Leod’s Theory and Practice o/Bomlcmg, 
— Tooke’s History of Prices, For U.S. A., Bolle’s 
Financial History of United States, — Knox’s 
United States Notes. — Journal of Institute of 
Bankers, vol. yI. pp. 262-270.] r. w. b. 

St?SSMILCH, Johann Peter (1708-1767), 
was the author of the earliest works which can 
be described as '‘statistical ” in the modern sense 
of the term. Siissmilch was a Prussian army- 
chaplain who in 1742 published a remarkable 
book entitled: Die gbUliclic Ordnung in den 
Verdndencngen des menschliclien GeschlecJits, das 
ist grilndlicher Beiceis der Qbttlichen Vorsehung 
unci Vorsorge filr das menschliche Geschlecht aus 
der Vergleicliung der Qehorenen und Gestorbenen, 
der Verheiratheten und Gehorenen loie auch 
insonderlicit aus dent hestdndigen Vcrhdltniss der 
geborenen Knaben und Mddehen n. s. f. This 
very long title was materially shortened in the 
next edition, which was not issued until 1761. 
The title then ran thus : — Die Gotiliche Ordnung 
in den Veranderungen des menschlichen GescJi- 
lechts aus der Geburt, dem Tode, %ind der 
Fortpflanzung desselben erwiesen. The 4th 
edition (3 vols.) was printed in Halle and 
published in 1798 at the Realsclmle, Berlin, 
carefully edited and revised. Siissmilch’s book 
deservedly won him high consideration among 
men of science, and also, which in those days 
did not necessarily follow, in the official world, 
for he became an Oherconsistorialrath and a 
member of the royal Prussian academy of 
sciences. Sussmilch was the first systematic 
student of “political arithmetic” (see Arith- 
metic, Political), as Sir William Petty termed 
investigations into what are now known as 
“vital statistics,” who was not satisfied with 
merely recording facts, but deduced general laws 
from them. This is no disparagement to his 
predecessors, for they had even less materials to 
worl: upon than Siissmilch. Such was the 
success of Die Gotiliche Ordmmg that it was not 
long before there arose a school of “mathe- 
matical” statisticians who perversely refiised to 
admit that any elucidation of figures, was needed, 
maintaining that they told .all that was required, 
Sussmilch himself was really .in advance -of his 
time; he was a shrewd man as well as a -very 


painstaking and learned one, and made excellent 
use of the imperfect materials at his disposal. 

[Haushofer, Lehr- und Handbuch der Statistik, 
Vienna. — Maurice Block, Traite Th4oriqueet Pra- 
tique de Statistigue, Paris. — G. Mayr, Die Gesetz- 
mdssigkeit im Gesellschaftslehen, Munich. — Bonar, 
Malthus and his Worh.\ w. h. 

S., W. See W. S. 

SWAN, Colonel James (1754 - 1835), 
American merchant, politician, soldier, and 
author, helped to throw the tea-chests into 
Boston harbour, and was also aide-de-camp to 
General Warren at Bunker’s Hill in 1775. In 
1787 he left for France, a ruined man, but 
having speedily accumulated a fortune, returned 
in 1795 to his former associations in the States. 
His next thirty years were occupied in litigation, 
and the greater part in a Paris prison. In March 
1830 his prosecutor died, and Swan was liber- 
ated. But he remained in Paris till his death. 

He published A Dissuasion to Great Britain 
and the Colonies from the Slave Trade to Africa 
(Boston, U.S. A., 1773, 8vo). In the opening 
dedication to the governor of Massachusetts, 
Swan describes himself as a “Scotsman.” Fie 
shows slavery to be derogatory to the spirit of 
Christianity, encouraging internal war among the 
African tribes, that the traders may buy the 
prisoners for slaves. He details the horrors 
of the slave-ships, points out the preferable econ- 
omic advantages of amicable commercial relations 
with the negroes, and obtaining (pp. 31, 32), inreturn 
for our trifling wares, their ivory, gum, spices, and 
gold. If this were done he assures us that where 
British merchants “now export twenty shillings 
worth of commodities thither, they would then 
export an hundred pounds ” (p. 32). 

In An Address to the President, Senate, and 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
on the meems of creating a National Paper by Loan 
Offices which shall replace that of the discredited 
Banks, and supersede the use of Gold and Silver 
(Boston, Mass., 1819, Svo), Swan proposed that 
the United States should, on the credit of its 

800.000. 000 acres of unsold land of the value of 

1.600.000. 000 dollars, issue 150,000,000 dollars 
“ in current hills, bearing interest at 3 per cent per 
annum.” “That amount,” he continues (p. 9), 
“is not a tenth part of the capital, and thfit credit 
would be so much the more solid since not a dollar 
of these bills could be put into circulation but 
from loans made to individuals with three solvable 
signatures; or to merchants on the deposit of 
goods for sale ; or to proprietors on mortgage of 
real estates with bonds of the borrowers ; all these 
loans to be had on pa^mg 6 per cent per annum, 
and as the current bills borrowed of Government 
bear 3 per cent interest, these loans would be 
reallj- offered at 3 per cent interest instead of 6, 
the legal usage for money.” 

Swan also wrrote and published National Arith- 
unetiCy'bj J. S; (1786, Svo). — Causes qui se sont 
opposes awe progrh du commerce entre la France, 

■ et Us Mats- Unis de VAmerique, avec les moyens de , 
VaccUPrer . . . en six lettres adressees d M.' le 
Marquis de La Fayette. Traduit sur le manuscrit 
anglais du Col, S., Paris, 1790, 12mo. — Courtes 
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observations siir Vetat actiiel des manufactures du 
commerce et des finances de VEuro^ye^ et sur celui 
de Vagricidiure en France, et les inoyens de 
tamelioi’er, Paris, 1828, 8vo. a. l. 

SWANIMOTE. See FoiiESTS, Mediaeval. 

SWEATING. A term that has somewhat 
recently become iiatnralised in economic techno- 
logy, but of which the precise signilication is 
still uncertain. It was originally a slang ex- 
pression, denoting a system of Sub-Conte.act 
{q,v.) in certain industries, of which the cloth- 
ing trade in all its branches is the most 
conspicuous, and was so applied by Charles 
Kingsley in his novel of Alton Locice, 
published 1849, and his tract Chenp Clothes 
and jSfasty b}?" Parson Lot, which made its 
appearance a little earlier. In the latter a 
delinition of it is afforded in the following 
terms : — Part of the work, if not the whole, 
is let out to contractors or middlemen — 
sweaters, as their victims significantly call 
them, — who, in their turn, let it out again, 
sometimes to the workmen, sometimes to fresh 
middlemen ; so that out of the price paid for 
labour on each article, not only the workmen, 
but the sweater, and perhaps the sweater’s 
sweater, and a third, and a fourth, and a fifth, 
have to draw their profit.” This definition 
agrees with one furnished nearly half a century 
later, in an elaborate report on the sweating 
system of Chicago, forming Part II. of the 
report of the bureau of labour statistics of 
Illinois (1892), where the whole matter is dealt 
with at length, and most intelligently. In the 
opinion of the writer of this report, the “ sweat- 
ing system is one of respectable antiquity, and 
is a surviving remnant of the industrial system 
which preceded the factory system, wdien in- 
dustry was chiefly conducted on the piece-price 
plan in small shops or the homes of the workers. 
... In practice, sweating consists, he says, 
of the farming out, by competing manufacturers 
to competing contractors of the material for 
garments, which in turn is distributed among 
competing men and women to be made up. The 
middleman, or contractor, is the sweater (though 
he may also be himself subjected to pressure 
from above), and his employes are the sw’ eated 
or oppressed. He contracts to make up certain 
garments at a given price per piece, and then 
hires other people to do the work at a less price. 
His profit, it is pointed out, ‘'lies in the differ- 
ence between the two prices” (pp. 357, 358). 
On the other hand, these definitions do not agree 
with the conclusions arrived at by a special 
committee of the House of Lords, appointed in 
1888 to investigate the same subject. After 
an exhaustive enquiry, this committee reported 
that sub - contracting was not synonymous, 
or even conterminous, with sweating. The 
middleman is ‘ ‘ the consequence, not the cause, 
of the evil ” ; and is “ absent in many cases in 
which the evils complained of abound ” (vol. v. 


par. 181). The sweating system may exist 
under any method of employment, when ‘'the 
conditions of the labour market afford abun- 
dant materials to supply an unscrupulous em- 
ployer wdth workers helplessly dependent on 
him” (185). “In some cases the man known 
as a sw'eater is merely an agent, knowing 
nothing of the business. Sometimes he acts 
the part of a foreman, and directs the work of 
every branch, understanding the whole busi- 
ness thoroughly. Sometimes he works as hard 
as any of his employes” (par. vii.). Their 
definition of sweating is, “ taking advantage of 
the necessities of the poorer and more helpless 
classes of workers ” (171) ; or, “grinding the 
faces of the poor,” — as still more compendiously 
expressed by a prominent witness, Mr. Arnold 
White (par. 172). 

These quotations reveal a fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion on the part of two competent 
authorities, speaking from either hemisphere, 
and it is to be remarked in addition that no 
English political economist, or historian of 
eminence, has ventured yet to make any 
specific use of this term. In Mr. Howell’s 
Conflicts of Caqntal and Labour, it occurs but 
once (p. 114), the passage being little more 
than the incorporation of another from ]\lr. 
Brentano’s History and Development of Gilds 
(p. 129) referring to the repeal of 5 Eliz. c. 4 
(in 1814), the “immediate consequence of 
which,” this wTiter says, was “ such a growth of 
the system of sioeaters and half-pay apprentices, 
that the journeymen were driven to famine, 
and the female workers to prostitution,” It is 
in fact a very unfortunate term in more ways 
than one and were better perhaps discarded 
altogether wdiere scientific accuracy is aimed at. 

Such as it is, ho’wever, and regarding its use 
in the limited sense of having a direct relation 
with sub-contracting, in which it seems to 
have originated, there are, according to the 
American authority referred to, two principal 
modes in which the sweater operates: “he 
will furnish shop-room and machines to some, 
and allow others, usually the finishers, to 
take the work to their living and lodging- 
rooms in tenements.” Some remarks on the 
former of these modes of industry will be found 
under the heading Tool Rent ; the latter is 
one that has from time to time aroused public 
attention and sympathy, both at home and 
abroad, ever since the inquiry of the Second 
Children’s Employment Commission (1862-66), 
if not earlier; and which, under the name of 
Home Work, was again (1894) a prominent 
subject of controversy in view of the grave evils 
still found to be associated with it. It is 
obviously an exceedingly difficult matter to deal 
with. On the one hand, it would certainly 
seem a highly arbitrary and oppressive act to 
forbid, or even attempt to regulate very strictly 
this work ; on the other, it is truthtully argued 
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that such methods of employment inevitably 
bring down the w-ages of better-organised labour, 
tend to lower the standard of living, and are 
often pursued under terribly insanitary condi- 
tions. It is known that such considerations 
affecting labour were a principal concern of the 
niedioeval guilds, and in certain modern trade 
unions a campaign against all home work has 
been inaugurated, while in all it is discouraged 
in a greater or less degree. The question remain- 
ing for decision is, whether this campaign should 
be made general ; and, in particular, should be 
enforced by the mandate of the state. In 
some countries, as Switzerland and a few of our 
own colonies, an experiment of this kind has 
been already tried, and the English factory act 
of 1891 contained a provision of the nature of 
a preliminary step in the same direction. The 
27th section of the 54 & 55 Viet. c. 75 im- 
posed the obligation on ‘ ‘ the occupier of every 
factory and workshop . . . and every con- 
tractor employed by any such occupier in the 
business of the factory or workshop ... if 
so required by the secretary of state,” to 
“keep ill the prescribed form and with the 
prescribed particulars lists showing the names 
of all persons directly employed by him . . . 
outside the factory or workshop, and the places 
where they are employed . . . and every such 
list shall be open to inspection by any inspector 
under the principal act, or by any officer of a 
sanitary authority.” A still more recent one 
(1895), 58 k 59 Viet. c. 42, requires further that 
such lists be sent to the inspector of factories for 
the district twice a jmar, and another provision, 
see. 16, has for its object to prohibit work being 
taken home to be operated on “ except during 
the period of emploj^ment.” The secretary of 
state (home secretary) has, in virtue of the 
powers herein conferred upon him, scheduled 
certain manufacturers accordingly. They are : 
the nianufoeture of articles of wearing apparel ; 
the mannlaetiire of electro-plate ; cabinet and 
furniture making, and upholstering ; the manu- 
facture of files (see Stjb-Contkagt). 

[Charles Kingsley, Alton Loclm; with which 
is bound up Cheap Clothes and Nasty, by Parson 
Lot (new ed. 1S87). — Seventh Biennial Report 
of the Burean of Labour Statistics of Illinois, 
Springfield, 1893. — George Howell, Conflicts of 
Capital and Labour (1S78). — Lujo Brentano, 

, History and ' Developments' of Gilds and the 
Origin of Trade Hnwns (1870).“-Charles Booth, 
Life and Labour of the People (1888). — E.. W. 
Cooke - Taylor, Modem Factory System (1891) ; 
Pi.e2pTt to the Board of frad-e by its ■ Official 
Labour Correspomlent (1888) ; Fifth Report from 
the Select Committee of ike House of Lords on the 
Sioeating System (1890). — Factory and Workshop 
(1891).-~~:D. F. Schloss, Methods of Industrial 
Rxsmuneration^ 'B.'W. c. T* ' ■ 

SWIFT, JoxATiiAN (1667-1745), dean .of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, the austere Eabelais, the 
party pamphleteer from whom Kousseau learnt 


to detest politics and society, the high chiuch- 
man from whom Voltaire and Lessing learnt 
their religion, the author of GulUveSs Travels, 
is a writer to whose economic views critics are 
often unjust. The Humble Petition of the 
Colliers, Cooks, Cook-maids, etc., against the 
use of focussed rays by a supposed company 
instead of fires, represents that tbis “wi.ll 
utterly ruin . . . your j)etitioiiers . . . and 
trades on them depending, there being nothing 
left to them after the said invention but winn- 
ing of cellars and dressing of suppers in tlie 
■wintertime.” And “whereas the said” com- 
pany “talk of making use of the moon by 
night as of the sun by day, they will utterly 
ruin the numerous body of tallow chandlers,” 
and so the tallow tax 'will fall. The fame of 
Bastiat is chiefly based on his expansion of 
this parable in the seventh of his Sophismes 
Dconomiques (1846), of which his admii’ers still 
say “nothing is more brilliant, nothing more 
French. ’ ’ Swift’ s Maxims conirouled in Ireland, 
suggested perhaps by Sir AV. Temple ( Works, 
ed. 1814, vol. i. p. 177), exposes, after the 
manner of Bastiat, popular economic fallacies 
which deceived Temple, Locke, and Child, 
whom he had studied ; e.g. that a large popula- 
tion, high prices for land, dear provisions, and 
big towns (cp. Baebok) must imply w^ealtli, 
and that low interest must be due to much 
money. For “must,” he says, you should 
■wnite “may” ; thus, in trading countries like 
Holland and England, low interest and high 
capital values for land were effects of the causes 
alleged, but in Ireland of the absence of tcade, 
and therefore of a demand for loans. He per- 
ceived * ^ that in the arithmetic of the customs 
t'wo and two, instead of making four, make 
sometimes onlj- one” (A. Smith, W. of N., 
bk. V. ch. ii.). Otherwise Swift belongs to bis age. 
Thus the king of Brobdingnag’s belief that “'wdio- 
ever could make two ears of corn or two blades of 
grass togrow. . . where only onegrewbefore'^vould 
deserve better of mankind . . . than the whole 
race of politicians,” and the echo of this belief 
at the end of the last of the Drapiee’s 
Letters resembles Moleswnrth’s ideas (1723), 
and afterwards became a favourite motto "wfith 
A. Young. He thinks -with Locke that taxes 
fall mainly upon land, wdiicli, like Harrington, 
he overrates (Works, ed. 1824, vol. iii. p. 518) ; 

I and his anger against ploughlands being turned 
into sheep-runs makes Mm akin to Latimer, 
Boulter (Letters, 24th February 1727), and, as 
he himself said, to Ajax. He pillories the 
trading spirit in his abuse of the Dutch ; and 
wishes a weavers’ corporation to regulate prices 
and qualities, and to punish offenders by 
“warnings” (Works, yqI, vii. pp. 49, 50, 137). 
He denounces “ the restriction ” and urges 
Irishmen to raise by w^ay of reply -what Berkeley 
called “ a wall of brass a thousand cubits high ” 
round Ireland ; and thinks that this could be 
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done by a resolution to consume home-made 
goods instead of “unwholesome drugs and un- 
necessary finery ’’ imported from India and else- 
where (Proposal for the universal use of Irish 
Manufacture). His sumptuary mercantilism 
is the same as that of Sir W. Temple, Pol- 
LEXFEN and Beekeley. For the rest he advo- 
cated national education and beggars’ badges, 
and adopted Temple’s fallacy that high rents 
caused high prices, Peioe’s facts and fallacies 
on absentees, and Molesworth’s views on rack- 
rents ; he deplored with Temple the destruction 
of timber, and opposed Boulter’s lowering of the 
gold coin, and Berkeley’s proposal for a bank ; 
and like Prior, Berkeley, James King, Simon, 
and others, he advocated an Irish mint in his 
Deapiee’s Lettees (1723 - 24). In these 
Sivift’s economic objection to Wood’s copper — 
if stripped of its figures, which Swift meant to 
be figures of speech ^ — was that the coin being 
hammered and not milled was easily forged, 
was base, excessive, and not convertible by the 
patentee ; further, the patent did not make it 
legal tender, so that when this was known it 
would at once lose its mint value unless it 
should, by an abuse of the royal prerogative, 
be made full legal tender, in which case it 
would drive out gold and then depreciate. 
Swift did not, nor could any writer at that 
time, analyse the latter process, and he omitted 
a third possibility, that it might be made 
limited legal tender.^ If this omission was 
uiicandid what shall we say of his critics Leslie 
Stephen {Swift, pp. 153 et seq.) and Moriarty 
{Swift, 1893, p. 211), who assume that the 
coin was legal tender up to 5|-d. ? Further, 
token coins, if redundant and difficult to con- 
vert, are open to these objections, so that the 
omission weakens but does not vitiate the argu- 
ment. Lastly, facts and dates indicate that 
there was a likelihood that these coins would 
be made legal tender either to an unlimited or 
to a dangerously high extent. Wood boasted, 
9th February 1722, that Ms coins were or 
would be made legal tender (Coxe, Walpole, ii. 
371); and from Lady -day 1722, when his 
coining rights began, to 16tli September 1723, 
the terms were unknown even in Dublin Castle ; 

; had the whole amount, £100,800, been floated 

i Swift, in order to make this plain, wrote that Wood’s 
patent was for “fourscore and ten thousand pounds” 
(cp. Works, vol. X. p. 78; vol. xi. p. 35) in his first 
huter, £140,000 in his second. In his pirated third 
edition (1735) Faulkner changed these allegorical figures 
TO £108,000, a figure which occurs correctly in the fourth 
letter in another context. Swift’s figures as to the com- 
mercial value of Wood’s coin presuppose fraud on the 
part of Wood ; this charge was corroborated with regard 
to the first year’s coins, disproved with regard to the 
second year’s coins (Monck Mason, p. 340). Bt|| the 
figures vary from to and are not serious. 

- His critics miscite his reply to Wood’s proposal that 
Wood and his agents should force d^d. at a time on 
some class of people ; which is that this would not make 
it legal tender generally, so that the first recipients 
would lose (vi. 379). When he discusses a possible pro- 
posal to force it on people generally by proclamation 
(p, 3S3) he mentions no limit. 


in tlie dark, the bands of ministers must have 
been forced and most of Swift’s fears realised. 
Again, tbe crown rent was £100, and Walpole’s 
report valued it at £800 ; under the Armstrong- 
Knox patent of 1680 tbe copper need not be 
qnite so good, and was only limited legal tender, 
but tbe rent was only £16. Furtlier, there 
Avas virtually no silver in Ireland (Sir J. Browne, 
Scheme, 1729 ; Britisb Museum, Add. MSS. 
34358, pp. 74, 79) ; and every one was either 
bimetallic or silver - monometallic ; and only 
thirty - three years before James II. bad 
substituted full legal tender brass for silver. 
Further, the customs officers were practically 
ordered (Coxe, l.c. p. 393) to receive these coins 
vdtbout limit, and in tbe efforts referred to in 
Coxe {Lc. pp. 346-438) and Monck Mason {l.c. 
app. note c) to dissuade ministers from making 
them legal tender, no limit is mentioned. 
Lastly, it was clear ever since tbe first letter 
that the patent would always be onerous ; yet 
when it was revoked, 14tb August 1725, tbe 
treasmy paid Wood instead of Wood paying 
tbe treasury ; a compact with AFood to make 
tbe coins legal tender would explain this. 
Ending cites against these arguments Walpole’s 
Pieport of the Privy Council, 24tb July 1724, 
wdiicb disclaimed any intention to make the 
coins legal tender ; and argues that because 
danger was averted it was not real. Yes, but 
Swift’s first Letter was published November (?) 
1723,2 and doubtless caused tbe report, just 
as the second letter doubtless caused its publica- 
tion, and tbe third letter criticised it ; in the 
next two letters the storm centre shifts from 
economics to politics ; tbe next is retrospective, 
tbe last prospective. Or it will be said “bow 
absurd to think that AAMpole would do what 
James II. did and in tbe same way ! Of 
course tbe patent was a mere blunder ; if tbe 
coin "were private it ought to' have been, like 
promissory notes, convertible into legal tender 
coin by tbe issuer ; if public, it ought to have 
been legal tender ; and it was neither. But 
blunders often have tbe same effect as crimes. 
To conclude, Swift described, with poxDular 
but not misleading rhetoric, a grave economic 
peril which he more than any one averted. 

[Public record office, patent rolls, 8 Geo. I. pt. 
V. No. 5, bears out Monck Mason’s abstract of 
AVood’s patent, History of St. Patrick's (1820), 
p. 326 n., so that the dates in Leslie StejDben, 
Froude, etc,, are -wrong. The errors mentioned 
in notes 1 and 3 occur in Faulkner’s (1735), 
Hawkesworth’s (1755), the Edinburgh (1761), 
Sheridan - Nichols’ (1801), AY. Scott’s (1814, 
1824), J, B. Daly’s (1887), H. Craik’s (1892), 
s Faulkner’s reprint (1725) misprints “four” for 
“three” in the third paragraph of the first letter, and 
so makes the date autumn 1724. xi similar sentence 
occurs iu the seventh letter (vol. vii. p. 52) where “ four 
is correct; the seventh is therefore a year later than 
the first letter, aud its date is the end of October 1724. 
Lord Midleton : probably refers to the first letter as 
i written but not yet published, 1st November 1723 
(Coxe, vol. ii. p. 372). 
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and we believe every edition since 1735. Tlie 
economic case against Wood is put into economic 
language by D. B. in Some reasons slioming the 
necessity . . . for continuing to refuse Mr. Woocts 
coinage. Faulkner’s reprints (1725) says D. B. 
was Swift, but he was clearly David Bindon, 
author of Essay on the Gold and Silver Coin 
current in Ireland (1729). D. B.’s figures are 
practically the same as those approved by Lecky, 
Eistory of England in the 18th Century^ vol. ii. 
p. 424 n. Massie (British Museum Lansdo-wne 
MSS. 1049) also ascribes to Swift a Letter to a 
Country Gentleman about Coin in Ireland (1736), 
unknown to Scott, Craik, etc. The Eumhle Peti- 
tion is sometimes ascribed to J. Arbuthnot. There 
are references to Swift in Macpherson, Hist, of 
Commerce^ vol. iii. 392 n. ; Hume, Worlds, ed. Green 
and Grose, vol. iii. pp. 332, 344.] J. D. E. 

SYCEE. The silver ingots commonly used 
in China as currency are known under the 
general title of sycee. The \vord conveys the 
idea of pure silver, having been derived from 
Se-sze, meaning silk- fine, that is to say pure 
enough to be drawn into a fine wire or thread. 
The millesimal fineness of this silver varies 
from about 960 to 990, being thus as nearly 
fine as the rough method of assay employed 
by Chinese merchants can verify. 

The usual shape of sycee ingots bears some 
resemblance to that of a Chinese shoe, and 
such ingots have come to be generally known 
as ‘‘ shoes ” (see Ca.sh and Tael). f. e. a. 

SYNDICATE. This word is used to describe 
a body of persons who combine for the pur- 
pose of some financial transaction. The most 
common syndicates are the so-called under- 
writing syndicates, w’ho, in return for a 
commission, undertake to take over so much 
of any public issue of stock exchange securities 
as shall not be taken over by the public. As 
a general rule the members of a syndicate do 
not enter into any regular partnership arrange- 
ments, but it is sometimes found advantageous 
to register a syndicate as a limited company 
(see Ki>'G ; Tiitjsts). e. s. 

SYNDICATS PEOFESSIONELS (Fr.). 
Trades unions. The present legi.slation on such 
associations was established by a law of the 21st 
March 1884. Unions of wvorkmen had existed 
in France from the earliest times, and even 
survived the revolutionary law of June 1791, 
abolishing all trade gilds and corporations ; 
but their powers were restricted by arts. 291- 
294 of the penal code, which prohibit meetings 
of more than twenty persons vnthout authorisa- 
tion for the discussion' of religious, literary, 
political, or other subjects, and incitements to 
crime or misdemeanour by speeches or exhorta- 
tions, or the reading, display, publication, or 
distribution of any TO tings whatever ; and by 
art. 416 of the same, ciode, which punished by 
imprisonment for six , days ■ to ■ three'' m'Onths, 
and fines of from 16 francs to 300 francs, or 
either of those penalties, anyAvorkman, master,' 


or contractor for work, who, by means 'of fines, 
prohibitions, proscription, or exclusion, after a 
concerted plan, should have restricted the free 
exercise of labour or an industry. The la'w of 
1884 enacts that arts. 291 to 294 of the penal 
code shall not be applicable to workmen’s 
syndicates, and abrogates art. 416 of that code. 
The subsequent sections declare that associa- 
tions, even of more than twenty persons, may 
be freely formed without authorisation ; their 
object must be exclusively the study or pro- 
tection of economic, industrial, commercial, or 
agricultural interests. The unrestricted right 
of combination has not tended to improve 
the relations between masters and workmen. 
Strikes and coalitions to impose on masters the 
exclusion of non -syndicated workmen, which 
were formerly punishable under art. 416, are 
now more frequent than ever. The only correc- 
tive to the abuse is that judges sometimes award 
damages against the syndicate to the aggrieved 
workman. t. l. 

SYNTHESIS AND SYNTHETIC METHOD. 
— The synthetic method is often identified with 
deduction in contrast with induction, which is 
called the Analytical Method (g.u). This 
identification may he explained as follows : — 
Deduction is primarily defined as a process of 
inference from more general to less general pro- 
positions. Now the most general propositions of 
such a science as economics are extremely ab- 
stract ; and the process of deducing specific con- 
clusions leads to the formulation of increasingly 
concrete propositions. The concrete are obtained 
from the abstract by a combination or synthesis of 
elementary principles ; and the conclusions are 
obtained by investigating tbe efibct of a number 
of different causes acting together. To apjDly 
the synthetic method we must know (1) the 
effect of each of a number of different causes ; 
and (2) a principle for calculating the effect of 
a combination of such causes when the efiects 
of the separate causes are knovui. The original 
premisses of the synthetic method are chiefly 
derived by induction from common experience 
of human motives and natural forces. For 
example, we can inductively obtain tbe general 
nature of the conditions of demand for any 
commodity, and also of tbe conditions of 
Supply. By a mental synthesis of these two 
sets of conditions, we can calculate the price 
and amount at wfoich transactions in that com- 
modity will take place. Again, we may learn 
inductively from common experience the nature 
of the factors required to co-operate in the pro- 
duction of a commodity and of the conditions 
connecting the price and amount at which 
these factors are supplied. By a mental 
synthesis of these conditions, we calculate the 
conditions for the supply of the finished com- 
modity. The method leads to more concrete 
results ivhen the separate effects of Custom, 

: Habit, ignorance, inertia, etc., are taken 
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into account, and the joint result of these 
several infiiiences is calculated. Special im- 
portance attaches to the calculation of the 
effects of Monopoly and Combination. 

But it is doubtful whether the terms synthetic 
and analytic should be used to indicate the 
contrast between the Deductive and Induc- 
tive Methods. For both in deduction and 
in induction both analysis and synthesis are 
employed. In fact it will be found that 
Professor Marshall repeatedly uses the phrase 
analytical method to represent what is here 
called the synthetic method ; see in particular 
Frindples of Economics, bk. i. ch. vi. Thus 
he mutes (p. 92, note 1) ‘Mhose who rate 
highly the importance of analytical methods 
are glad to acknowledge the great services 
which the historical method, in the hands of 
really able men, renders to economics generally, 
and even to economic analysis.” Here, and 
throughout the chapter, the terms analysis and 
analytic method are pointedly referred to wdiat 
is otherwise Iviiown as the a priori, or deduc- 
tive treatment of economic problems. And it 
is undoubtedly true that analysis is much more 
prominent than synthesis in the calculations 
carried out by deductive economics. For the 
first step is to extricate from amongst the com- 
plicated forces known to operate in society, 
those which bear on the special problem. 
When any piece of deductive reasoning is 
presented for criticism, the questions to be 
asked are ‘ ‘ is the analysis correct ? Have ail 
the forces which would operate in the case 
presented for discussion been taken into account ? 
Or has the reasoner omitted to notice that con- 
dition A would have been followed by condition 
B, or counteracted by condition 0, and so on.” 
Such considerations naturally present them- 
selves as involving the mental process of 
analysis ; and the mental synthesis which 
accompanies or folloivs the analysis strikes one 
as relatively unimportant. Turning to the 
inductive method, which rests on a historical 
and comparative examination of events presented 
in actual experience, it might be said that here 
the process of collecting and connecting facts 
is a sort of synthesis. But this mew could 
not prop)erly be maintained. For the term 
syntJmis should be used to denote the mental 
combination of different characteristics by 
which, we apprehend a complex phenomenon. 
It should not be used to denote the bringing 
together of various complex phenomena with 
the purpose of comparing them and extracting 
their essential points of agreement and differ- 
ence. Of course, however, no analysis is 
complete unless supplemented by a process of 
synthesis in which we reconstruct in thought 
the complex wdiole first apprehended as an 
unanalysed unity. Since an analysis of com- 
plexes and a synthesis of elementary conditions 
arc toge tiler involved both in deduction and 


induction, it becomes important to point out 
how the analysis or synthesis differs in the t wo 
methods. The obvious difference is that in 
the A Pnioui method we construct imaginary 
cases, illustrative of the forces which know 
from general considerations to be in eonimon 
operation ; wdiereas in the A Postepjobi method 
vre consult the records of event§ which provide 
actiLcd eases. Now these illustrative cases can 
be much more adequately analysed than any 
cases provided by history, because the latter 
are indefinitely complicated and contain an 
unknown number of unknown fiictors. A 
complete analysis of real instances is impossible. 
Thus, induction rests on a necessarily super- 
ficial analysis of concrete cases aided, if possible, 
by a wide comparative survey needed to com- 
pensate for the necessary superficiality of the 
analysis. Deduction offers a complete analysis 
of the illustrative or hypothetical cases -with 
which it deals ; but of course its results cannot 
be straightway applied in explanation of facts 
in all their circumstantial detail (see Analyti- 
cal Method ; Deductive Method ; Hypo- 
thesis ; Jnductive Method). wl e. j. 

SYST£ME was the name given to the whole 
mass of financial measures promoted by Law 
from June 1716 till his flight from France, 
December 1720. Law had begun to develop 
his plans in an unpretending and cautious 
manner. A joint - stock discount baiik in 
which private individuals were partners, dis- 
counting commercial bills at 5 per cent, 
issuing notes payable to bearer at sight, in 
bank cro'wns - notes of 10, 100, and 1000 
crowns — the crown (ecu) was worth 5 livi’es at 
that time — opening banking accounts and 
current accounts. 

The capital of this bank w’as 1,200,000 crowns, 
divided into shares of 1000 crowms each, standing 
in the name of 1200 persons. The whole amount 
was paid up at once, but at the rate of 25 per 
cent in specie and 75 per cent in government 
notes, which stood then at a diseouiit of ironi 75 
to 80 per cent of their face value. The actual 
capital in specie was hence only 875,000 livres 
{Tournois). The actual issue of notes was in no 
way limited, and by September 1713 it attained 
the amount of 51 millions of livres. The public 
were attracted ; confidence in the paper, thongli 
slightly hesitating at first, soon became unbounded. 
It should be explained that Law, In issuing it, 
made some concessions to public favour. The 
plan was only, in his eyes, a stepping-stone, for, as 
subsequent events proved, he desired to establish a 
state bank and paper money, and was a partisan 
of the Meucantile System. The government of 
the regency and the Duke of Orleans in particrdar 
welcomed Law’s plans warmly — consequentiy the 
General Bank became from December 1718 the 
Royal Bank, the king repurchasing the shares at 
par. Encouraged by this first success, Lo.w started 
an enterprise of greater importance which was no 
less well received by the public. He established 
a company, this time vith a capital of 100 million® 
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livres, divided into 200,000 shares to hearer of 500 
livres each, x^ayable in government notes. We may 
observe that shares to bearer were now seen in France 
for the first time. The state was bound to pay to 
the new society, named the Qompagnie d' Occident^ 
interest at 4 per cent on the 100 millions of notes 
withdrawn from circulation. The first annuity, 

4 millions, wns to form the floating capital for the 
new enterprise, which w'^as called by the public the 
Compcignie du Mississipi. Its object was to 
trade with Louisiana, Canada, and the west coast 
of Africa, with all the rights of sovereignty over 
those countries. The shares were paid in full, and 
the duration of the company was fixed at twenty- 
five years, dating from 6th September 1717. The 
subscription Avas only completed in July 1718. 
The foundations of the Sgsteme "were laid, but the 
brothers Paris (see Paris Duvernet) sought to 
undermine them, and, availing themselves of the 
plan originated by Law, they set to work to 
compete •with it. They valued the royal farms 
(see Farmer-General) at 48,500,000, which they 
divided into shares. This was the anti’systeme, 
but it was short-lived, and when a year after, 
2Stli October 1719, Law offered 52 millions, the 
grant to the anti-system was cancelled in favour 
of Law, an arbitrary proceeding, though not thought 
so then. The notes did not at that date form a 
forced currency, hut the state treasurers had orders 
to receive them. Besides this the bank opened 
offices in the country to facilitate their circulation ; 
this became necessary since the hank crown, which 
formed an ideal and invariable coin, had just been 
replaced by the livre tournois, a coin subject to 
arbitrary modifications in value ; this fatal de- 
cision haling a reactionary effect, the old notes of 
10, 100, and 1000 crowns were exchanged against 
the new ones of 10, 100, and 1000 livres. It 
is true that the public, beginning to feel the 
influence of the fascination which Law exerted, 
neither understood the meaning of this change 
, nor took any notice of it. 

At this date, 4th September 1718, the farm 
of tobacco came to an end. Law took it at 
4,020,000 livres instead of 2 millions, the former 
rate ; as the state owed him 4 millions annually 
this only left 20,000 livres to be found by the 
compaii}-, on the other hand, the company found 
in this monopoly a favourable outlet for the 
produce of its colony, Louisiana. 

In i\Iay 1719a share of the Oompagnie d^ Occident^ 
payable, it will he remembered, in depreciated state 
notes, v.'as wmrth only 300 livres ; the shares soon 
rose to par. From this time the Systeme took a 
feverish turn which inevitably proved fatal. To 
'die privileges which it already possessed those of 
traile v;ith the West Indies and China were added, 
and on this occasion the ComjMgnie d* Occident 
took the name of the Qoinpagme des Jndes^ which 
it retained until 1769. To pay for this privilege 
Law was obliged, to issue, 50, 000 shares payable 
in twenty months, of 550 livres each, being ’’thus 
at 50 livres premium. From this moment the 
inratuatiou of the public was such that in spite of 
being eoriipeiled to present four original shares 
called Jl^res in order to he able to ' subscribe- to ’ 
one new one called Fllk, the operation succeeded.- 
Iliicouraged by this success, Law made a tender for 


the mint, at 50,000 millions, and issued on this 
occasion 50,000 new shares of 1000 livi’es this 
time, 5 old shares (4 meres and 1 /die) having to 
be presented to be able to subscribe one nev/ one 
— a petite fille. It should he added that as in the 
case of the preceding issue, twenty months were 
allowed in which to pay up by monthly instalments. 
The operation was another success for Law. His 
boldness was encoimaged. His turn for gambling 
led him on to the end of his tether. He attempted 
the most amazing operation ever yet heard of, the 
re-paying of the annuities and the value of the 
offices — 1,500,000,000 livres. 

To realise this sum, gigantic as it avas for the 
period, Law opened successively three subscriptions 
at close intervals, 13th and 28th September and 
2nd October 1719, for 100,000 shares each issued 
at 6000 livres, payable in tenths each month, but 
of which only the first four-tenths could he paid. 
It may be added that for this triple subscription 
it was no longer necessary to present again the 
old shares to which they were in some degree 
related. As to the value of these shares it 
continually rose, and the prices of the above- 
mentioned issue were only the enfeebled repro- 
duction of it. Thus in November 1719, after 
the aforesaid decree and in consequence of it, 
they rose to 10,000 liwes ; they did not long 
remain at that figure, and in January 1720 they 
reached their maximum of 18,000 livres. 

Finally, it may be said that after having opened 
the subscrii3tion for payment in specie, the holders 
of state paper of whatever class it might be for 
every determination of state debt, income, pension, 
or office, were able to subscribe as a privilege, but 
by a chance only too easily explicable the shares 
which these creditors might lawfully have claimed 
by right were not any longer disposable, having 
been taken by others. There only remained to 
them the opportunity of being paid oif in notes 
at par, and with these notes of buying shares, no 
longer at 5000 but at 10,000 livres. Their 
disappointment may he understood, but their 
complaints were lost in the hubbub of the 
market. Beckoning up the successive issues, 
there were 600,000 shares which produced at 
the price of issue — deducting what was not paid 
— 777,500,000 livres, that is, a premium of 
477,500,000. In reality 624,000 shares were 
created, hut the rate realised for the last 24,000 
is unknown, as they were issued by order of the 
regent himself. With respect to the issue of 
notes, it may be understood that the enormous 
amount of the transactions swelled it extremely. 
In fact it amounted to 3,070,750,000 Im-es, as the 
cashier of the hank chronicled. We are now at 
the end of this mad and wild speculation, in which 
nearly every one took part. As to Law, hold hut 
cool-headed gambler as he was, just as success 
never intoxicated him, he never lost his semp/mVZ, 
fighting courageously against the storm. He 
gambled more for pleasure than for gain, as 
his disinterestedness afterwards showed, Tlie 
public, when once their cupidity was thoroughly 
aroused, gave themselves up shamelessly to un- 
controlled gambling— to that stock -jobbing which 
gave the Bue Qiiincampoix, the street which 
witnessed this fit of madness, such an unhappy 
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reputation. From tliis time the ascendency of 
the intlnence of Law over the public began to 
decline ; many people realised their holdings. 

Law at first strove against the tide by the issue 
of decrees ; we may mention that of the 11th 
March 1720, which suppressed the legal currency 
of specie whether gold or silver — afterwards con- 
fusing the position and the rights of creditors and 
shareholders — that of the 21st May following, 
which fixed the rate of exchange between notes 
and shares. Clearly the regent himself gave up 
the Systeme, though he did not desert Law. 
Indeed tl;ie decree of the 21st May was attributed 
to the enemies of the Systhne and not to its 
author. At bottom Law believed that the 
existence of an inconvertible paper money with- 
out a basis of any metal was possible. Also he 
urged on the issue of notes and the proscription 
of all precious metal or real value which might 
take their place ; gold, silver, jewels, were the 
object of his antagonism, — to possess them was 
to be the enemy of the Systeme. In this Law 
rvas a bigoted sectary. 


TABULAR STANDARD (see also Index 
Numbers) is simply, to borrow Professor Nichol- 
son’s concise and admirable definition, ‘ ‘ an 
official index number ” {Moyiey and Monetary 
FroUems, p. 31). The practical object which 
those who now advocate the adoption of the 
tabular standard propose is the attainment of a 
perfectly stable currency for the payment of 
rents or other deferred contracts. The proper 
construction of an index number for the regula- 
tion of the currency is explained on page 386, 
Vol. 11. , of this Dictionary. In other words, the 
employment of such a standard is expressly 
limited to deferred payments ; in these it is 
proposed (if we may make a local application) 
that account should be taken by means of a 
tabular standard of changes in the purchasing 
power of the sovereign. It is not very easy to 
mark out the sphere of an inquiry into the 
tabular standard, hut it is clear that the theory 
of index numbers is a -wider field in which the 
practical correction of the monetary standard is 
only one of the aims proposed. This will be 
made clear by a reference to the history of the 
subject. The compilation of a history of the 
theory of a tabular standard is generally ascribed 
to Jevons. But as a matter of fact he borrows 
almost everything from Joseph Lq-^vb, who, in 
his Present state of England, 1823, as a pre- 
liminary to propounding his own scheme, dis- 
cusses those of previous writers.^ He mentions 
at the beginning of ch. x. the works of Bishop 
VT. Fleetwood, Adam Smith, and Sir Frederick 
Eden on the fluctuation of prices, and finally 
Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn’s “ endeavom-s 
to ascertain a standard of -weights and measures.” 
This interesting essay was puhlished in PMo- 

^ See Jevons, I?i'yss%aft£>7?:S inOurreney and Finance, 
pp. 122, 123, 


All that remains of the history of the Systeme 
is a series of contradictory acts, some in favour 
of the paper currency, some in favour of forced 
concessions to public opinion or to actual facts. 
From these arose overwhelming disorders up to 
the time when Law was compelled by the general 
indignation to quit France, never to return. The 
regent, always friendly to Law, sent liim at tins 
moment a passport and money. He accepted the 
passport alone — the only property he carried away 
with him being 5 millions in valueless bank notes, 
800 louis, and 2 rings each worth 2000 cro-wns ; 
one of these he sent as a gift to Madame de Prie, 
who had helped him to escape. His fortune -when 
he came to France had been a million and a half. 

[Buhautchamp, Histoire du Systeme, The Hague, 
1739, 3 vols, — Thiers, Histoire de Law, Svo, 
Paris, 1826, 2nd ed., 1868.— -I^mile Levasseur, 
Recherclies hisioriques S 2 cr le systeme de Zaiv, Svo, 
1854. — Andre Cochut, Law, son systeme et son 
t^oqne, 1853. — Alph. Courtois, Histoire des 
Banques en France, pt. i., 1881 (see John Law* ; 
Tavereel).] a. c. f. 


sopMcal Transactions for 1798, pt. i. p. 176. 
Lowe is very severe upon Evelyn, and forgets 
to give the credit due to originality. He refers 
to the paper as “a tabular statement, wffiich 
from the clearness of its form, and the con- 
fidence of its deductions, obtained much more' 
credit than it deserved, being far from correct 
even in the fundamental points. ” In this vie\v 
he is no doubt influenced by the criticism in 
Arthur Young’s louquiry into the progressive 
value of Money in Ehgland, 1811. We append 
Sir George Evelyn’s table in a much abbreviated 
form. It will be seen that he has clearly 
gi’asped the principle of a consumption standard. 
His inclusion of day labour is interesting, as 
its exclusion from most of the recent index- 
number systems has been a favourite ground 
for criticism. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Twelve Miscel- 
laneous articles, 
vi 2 . an ox, cow, 
poultry, etc. 

Butcher 

Meat. 

Day 

Labour. 

AU. 

1550 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1675 

246 

239 

166 

11 S 

no 

1740 

197 

492 

266 

250 

2S7 

1760 

203 

492 

400 

275 

SU2 

1795 

426 

752 

i m 

436 

5S1 


Arthur Young, in the pamphlet above referred 
to, objects that the gi’oimds of calculation are 
far from accurate. ‘ ^ Butcher meat ” ^ is put on 
par with wheat ; although with the mass of the 
population it does not form a fifth part of the 
consumption. Each of the t-vvelve niiscellaneoiis 
articles is considered of equal importance, 
and manufactures of every sort are omitted. 
Put into modern language, his ol-)iectioi:i 
amounts to this : the articles are badly selected 
and are. not * ‘ weighted ’ ’ accord ing to their 
.2 A. Young \vrota “ Butcher nieat” 
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relative importance. Tlie section in wMch 
Sir George Evelyn introduces his ‘‘tabular 
standard ” (lie is tlie inventor of the term as 
well as the thing) is of particular interest. 
He twice apologises for leaving the mathe- 
matical precision of weights and measures ' 
for such mean subjects as the prices of pro- 
visions and the necessaries of life, but concludes 
with the hope that, however he may “appear 
to descend below the dignity of philosophy in 
such economical researches,” he may “find 
favour with the historian at least, and the 
anticjuary.” The following is Evelyn’s descrip- 
tion of his method: — “It w^ould carry me 
infinitely too wide to give a detail of all the 
facts I have collected : I shall therefore content 
myself with a general table of their results, 
deduced from taking a mean rate of the price 
of each article at the particular periods, and 
afterwards combining these means, to obtain 
a general mean for the depreciation at that 
period, and lastly, by interpolation reducing 
the wiiole into more regular periods, from the 
conquest to the present time.” 

He gives a list of his authorities, ^ and 
iiientions that the various changes w^hich took 
|)lace during the different reigns, in the weight 
and alloy of the coins, are allow^ed for in the 
table. Thus Evelyn may be regarded as the 
first writer who definitely proposes a tabular 
standard ; while Joseph Lowe, in the w^ork 
already quoted, is the first to lay any consider- 
able stress upon its practical value. In § 2 of 
ch. X. he describes it as a “ plan for lessening 
the injury Iroin fluctuation, and giving a uni- 
form value to money incomes.” 

Low’e is foliow'ed by G. Poulett Sceope in 
Afi Excvmmation of the 'bank charter qiLcstion, 
'with an inquiry into the nature of a just 
standard of value and suggesiiom for the im- 
prove^nent of our monetary system, London, 
1833. He there suggests a tabular standard, 
or table of reference: — “The table need only 
be siifficiently extended to afford, in the mean 
price of the wdiole number of articles contained 
in it, a standard of value (in its tme sense of 
general purchasing power) as near to complete 
invariability as can be desirable for any practi- 
cal purposes.” After pointing out the “perfect 
ecpiity” of such a staiidax'd, he attempts to 
prove its '“ vast utility” by- dwelling on the 
conimutation of tithes, on charity endowments, 
and on leases. .There can be no -good ■ agri- 
culture, he argues, without leases. But prudent 
landlords and solvent tenants “are prevented 

1 In the coTistriictioii of Evelyn’s table, .besides most 
.of the old chronicles and historians^ the following books' 
were consulted :~ 

liisliup Fleetwood, C/;. ro a Preeiosum, 2nd ed. 1745. 
JAJi&r Garde txihae. — J. Bree, Sketch of EstaMishnicnts, 

3 ion of Ordinances ofEoycil Household, Edward 

ILL -■William III., 1790, Anon.— Ardtceologia, vol. ii.— 
CoTubriine, E}iqu-iry intoFrlces of Wheat, 1000-1765, 1768, 
Smith, Wealth of Nations.Sit James Stenart, Frimiples 
of Foliiiml Economy, 1707. — Henry, jffistorj/ of Qreat 
Britain,, 5 vols,, 1771 (A. Smith’s copy). 


from entering on the lottery of a long lease at 
present by the uncertainty that prevails as to 
the value of money. . . . The use of a tabular 
standard w^ould obviate all the disadvantages 
wAich are justly objected to in corn rents, and 
give complete security that the rent agreed to 
shall not vary in value.” Scrope advises that 
the employment of the tabular standard should 
be entirely optional. He rightly scouts the 
objection that interested persons, or any com- 
bination of them, could possibly, by any efforts, 
make any appreciable impression on an average 
“calculated on the mean prices of a long list 
of articles in all the gi-eat markets of Britain 
through six or twelve months.” Scrope’s 
Frineiples of Political Economy, 1833, repro- 
duces the reasoning of the pamphlet. In a 
note at the end of ch. i. of the pamphlet, he 
observes, ‘ ‘ after the greater part of the above 
was written, I have found in Mr. Lowe’s valu- 
able work a proposal to the same effect.” No 
such acknowledgment is to be found in G. R. 
Poetee’s Progress of the Nation, 1838, 2nd ed. 
1851, who, with a naive assertion of originality, 
suggests that “it w^ould he highly instructive 
if tables of xrrices were made and recorded.” 
Jevons wwongly regards Porter’s scheme as 
identical with that of Scrope. But Porter, a 
wuiter of very inferior calibre, seems to have 
entangled hmiself and his standard inextricably 
'with other and quite irrelevant aspects of 
monetary theory. Thus on p. 425 of the 1851 
i edition, it is clear that he pro^roses the tabular 
standard as a remedy for countries wdtli a 
“local and inconvertible currency.” His table 
wdll not, he thinks, be needed wdiere a general 
rise in prices occurs in countries wdtli a gold or 
silver standard. But under such conditions as 
led to the famous bullion report (see Bullion?' 
Committee, Repoet of), “it must be at all 
times,” says Porter, “an interesting and a 
valuable question to determine whether prices 
are actually rising or falling or stationary ; 

I and to ascertain the degi’ee of such a rise or fall 
as an indication of the state of the currency.” 
He states, how^ever, the proper prineqAes of a 
tabular standard, and appends a table compiled 
in accordance with them, showing the average 
monthly fluctuations of fifty commodities be- 
tw-eeii the years 1833 and 1837. Porter there- 
I fore thinks that the practical value of a tabular 
standard becomes e’^ddent wRen it is used as a 
test of the proper behaviour of an inconvertible 
paper currency. Jevons, in his Investigations in 
\ Currency and Finance, ch. iii., regards Porter 
as the author of a method similar to his o'wn. 

I But Jevons, like Scrope, had “almost com- 
I pleted his calculations” when he made the 
I .discovery. Porter’s mean of fifty articles for 
! .the ..years ,1833-37 gives fluctuations w%ich 
| . resemble in direction, but greatly exaggerate, 

I Those indicated by Jevons’s mean of' forty 
1 articles. ■ , 
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In ch. XXV. of liis Money, Jevons argues 
very strongly in favour of a tabular standard. 
jS'ow. after sixteen years, the ‘foresight” shown 
by Elizaliethan statesmen by their act obliging 
tlie colleges of Oxford, Cambridge, and Eton 
to lease their lands for corn rents, would not 
receive the encomium of a practical economist. 

Jevons regards the “multiple legal tender” 
as an extension of the bimetallic principle for 
lessening fluctuations by spreading them over 
a larger area. The only real difficulty which 
he foresees is that of deciding the proper method 
of deducing the average. Mr. L. L. Price, 
Jl/'oney and its relation to Prices, pp. 37, 38, 
is more pessimistic. “ Objection may be raised 
to the employment of such a standard on the 
ground of unfamiliarity, or perhaps of a certain 
refinement of calculation, which is likely to 
confuse or alarm the plain man, and it may 
easily prove to be cumbrous or even impossible.” 
Another objection urged by Mr. Price is that 
it is exceedingly awkward to separate your 
standard of deferred payments from your 
medium of exchange. Nevertheless it is highly 
important that both functions should be satis- 
factorily performed, and ‘ ‘ the instructed econ- 
omist ” would be ready to recognise that “to 
satisfy this .criterion, it is not necessary, it is 
even unlikely, that the medium and the stand- 
ard should be identical.” Assuming, however, 
the desirability and practicability of a tabular 
standard, we are still in the dark as to how it 
may best be constructed. On this head the 
reader should refer to the article on Index 
Numbers. But a word should be said here on 
the report of the British Association for 1889, 
which contains a memorandum by Professor 
P. Y. Edgeworth on the Index Numbers 
Committee Report. An explanation is there 
given of Professor EoxwelPs method, which 
aims at the correction of the currency. This 
method is distinguished by “ the conception of 
quantity produced, or rather sold, per unit of 
time.” This is strictly a currency standard, 
and the idea of the inventor is “to obtain not 
the exact amount of metal which should be 
added to or subtracted from the currency in 
order to keep it perfectly stable, but rather 
that ratio in which, if the quantity of currency 
were increased, other things remaining constant 
during the increase, the level of prices vrould 
be restored.” 

It wull be seen that such a scheme is not 
adapted to the interests of creditors or annui- 
tants. Nor does it profess to be. A far more 
fatal objection may be brought against it, viz. 
that the number of times in which articles change 
hands is unknowable. The weighting would 
have to be done by guess work, and a prelimin- 
ary mean "would have to be agi’eed on as be- 
tween the guesses of selected experts. Never- 
theless, Professor Edgeworth considers that the 
cuiTency standard deserves more attention than 


it has received. The index number advocated 
by Prof. Eoxwell would be based on all vendible 
commodities, no distinction being made between 
articles of consumption and agents of produc- 
tion. The relative importance of each article 
would be proportioned to the demand which it 
makes upon the currency. In other -words, 
Professor Eoxwell, “in averaging the respective 
price variations, would assign to each an im- 
portance proportioned to the corresponding 
value, or rather to that value multiplied by the 
number of times it changed hands.” 

_ Theoretically, therefore, the currency standard is dis- 
tinguished from the consumption standard in tAvo ways. 
It includes the prices of labour as well as of commodi- 
ties ; and, in weighting it, pays re^^ard to the Avork 
entailed on the currency. In practice, hoAveA^er, we 
need not expect to find the difference very considerable. 
The variations shown by different systems of index 
numbers have been surprisingly small ; and Professor 
J'oxAA^ell’s method is likely in the words of its exponent 
to prove “ less reA^olutionary in practice than destructive 
in theory,” An error Avhich may be considerable in the 
weights becomes inconsiderable in the mean. Mean- 
Avhile, the system Avhich commands and deserves the 
greatest practical consideration is that proposed by Sir 
Robert Giffen and the committee of the economic section 
of the British Association. These reports for the years 
1S87, ISSS, 1889, Avith the memoranda draAvn up by 
Professor EdgeAVorth, may fairly be regarded as the 
locus classicus for the theory of index numbers and their 
application to the correction of the monetary standard 
(see Index Numbers). f. av. h. 

TACITUS, C. CoENELius, the historian, 
was horn before 61 A.D., and died after 117 
A.D. His chief remaining w^orks are the 
Historice and the Annates, both fragmentary, 
and the Vita Agricolm. His short treatise be 
situ, morihus, et populis Germanice is of special 
interest, for, being fuller and wuitten at a 
much later date than Ctusar’s brief notices, it 
furnishes a distinct picture of the social and 
economic condition of the ancestors of the 
English and German nations. Tacitus sketches 
their organisation in peace and war, describing 
their national councils — tliQprincipes, and their 
comitatus — the judicial assemblies, the duties of 
the priests, the honourable position of the 
women, and the condition of the slaves, in- 
cluding the free men -ivho had gambled away 
their liberty. Then he affords (cap. 26) a 
glimpse of the Teutonic tribal community, 
-ndth its scattered homesteads, and briefly 
mentions the annual allotment of the land to 
the free men in proportion to their public 
importance, and the change each year of the 
area of cultivation devoted to corn. For tht» 
questions of interest arising from this treatise 
see Seebohm’s £J7iglish Village Comnvunity, and 
Stubbs’s Const, Mist, i. pp. 18-41 ; Pollock, 
Land Laws. ii. H, 

TACK, Tacking. A technical expression 
of the English law of mortgages. In Scotland 
it is used for lease, leasing, and is noAv practi- 
cally obsolete. 

TAEL. The monetary unit of China is a 
weight of silver known as the tael. This -^veight 
is not identical throughout the empire, varying 
from that of the government tael (5 7 9 TPS grs.) 
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of silver of about 900 fine, to that of the tael 
of Hankow •which weighs about 517 grains. 
The Canton tael w’-eighs 580 grains, and this is 
the Aveight generally used in dealings ■with 
foreigners (see Cash and Sycee). e. e. a. 

TAIL. See Entail, Laav oe. 

TAILLE. The taille is one of the most 
famous taxes in history. In its origin it was 
the same as the English Tallage (g'.'y.), Le. it 
was a demesne tax, levied by the king on the 
royal demesne, and by the great seigneurs on 
their oaaui lands. As France became^ more 
unified and the monarchy stronger, the Etats- 
GitNitEAUX occasionally granted the king a 
general taille. This was resented by the lords I 
as an infringement of their rights and as 
diminishing the contributions of their vassals 
to themselves. But the overwhelming national 
impulse which followed the appearance of 
Jeanne d’Arc, and led to the recovery of the 
English conquests, gave the crown a signal 
victory over the gi'eat nobles. In 1439 the 
states - general at Orleans passed the famous 
ordinance, Avhich authorised the formation of a 
standing military force under the control of the 
king. For the support of the troops the king 
Avas authorised to leA^y a general taille, and the 
nobles AA^ere forbidden to leA^y taille on their 
estates or to obstruct the collection of the pay- 
ments due to the croAvn. From this time the 
taille becomes a national and royal tax instead 
of a local and seigneurial charge. 

The ordinance of 1439 is usually said to 
have established the permanent taille, and this 
is substantially, though not A^erbally, accurate. 
There is ncthing in the ordinance about the 
permanence of the charge, but it seems to have 
been taken lor granted as involved in the per- 
manence of the army. On this assumxAtion was 
based the subsequent claim of the crown to 
impose taxation Avithont consent. The demand 
for reneAved convocations of the states-general 
Avas met by the answer that the people ought 
to be spared the expense of these assemblies. 
Thus not only aa^s the taille levied as an annual 
impost, but its amount Avas arhitraiily increased. 
The original amount aa^s 1,200,000 livi’es, but 
before Charles VILA death it had risen to 
1,800,000, and under Louis XL to 4,000,000. 
In spite of the attempts of subsequent ministers', 
notably Colbert, to diminish the taille, the 
receipts under Louis XVI. were reckoned at more 
than 90,000,000 Im'es. The tax had long 
ceased to he specially applied to military expen- 
diture and AAUs absorbed in the general revenue, 
of AAdiicli it Avas the chief component. The 
enormous increase of the taille the. more' 
serious .for France because , the incidence 'of the' 
tax AATis extremely liinited. , The. nobles, .as-, 
owing personal military serAuce, aawo' from -the. 
first entirely exein}>ted from payment. At all'., 
time pamieiit of the a sign of roture 

- (see EoTURiEii). And by the 18th century 'the 


privilege of exemption Avas veryAAuclely extended. 
It Avas shared by the clergy, by the magistracy, 
by the holders of the imiiiinerahle offices AAdiich 
were created from time to time for sale, by 
members of the university, by niimicipal cor- 
porations, and by a number of toAAms which had 
purchased immunity by payment of a commuta- 
tion. Thus as the burden of the taille in- 
creased, there was a corresponding diminution 
of the classes and persons subject to its exaction. 
Practically it was a tax on the agricultural 
classes, levied directly either on the value of 
the land or on the profits of ciilthutioii. 

In some provinces of France the taille was a 
land-tax, the taille rielle. In these provinces 
the assessment Avas based upon a cadastre, i.e, 
a sort of small Domesday book compiled at 
regular intervals (see Cadastral SuRAmr). 
The obligation to pay the real taille depended 
not on the status of the cultivator hut on the 
original tenure of the land. Land AAkich had 
once iraid taille continued to pay it even though 
it had passed from a rotimer into noble hands. 
The provinces in AAdiich the taille Avas real be- 
longed almost entirely to the pays d'Hats, and 
in them the collection Avas entrusted not to 
royal officers but to agents of the provincial 
estates. But the amount AAkich the proAuiice 
was forced to contribute Avas alAvays deterniiued 
by the royal council on information received 
from the intendant. 

In all the other provinces the taille was 
personal and AA’as levied on the presumed profits 
of the cultivator. The assessment was iierfectly 
arbitrary, and Avas usually based on the stock 
used in farming or on a man’s mode of life. 
The French peasant AA^as subjected, in fact, to 
a dilemma like that of Morton’s Fork ; if he 
lived in comfort, his poAver to contribute Avas 
obvious ; if, on the other hand, he lived meanly, 
then his savings must be considerable. The 
unit of assessment aaus the parish, and the re- 
sponsible official w^as called the collector, and 
was elected by his felloAv-Aullagers in the parish 
assembly. The collector receiA^ed from the iii- 
tendant a statement of the amount due from 
the village, AAdiich AA’as usually fixed eveiy three 
years. This sum he divided arbitrarily among 
the villagers, according to his oaati estimate of 
their AA^ealth, and then proceeded, accompaniecl 
by a constable, to collect the amount due from 
: each. If he failed to produce the required 
I sum, his property and person could he seized 
I as security for the deficit. The office AA’as so- 
loathed, that it AA"as considered necessary to 
choose a neAV collector every year. Hot only 
AA^as the holder frequently riiinecl, but he aaus 
naturally . the olvject of his neighbours’ hatred 
and distrust. Tergot declares that “ the office 
of collector drives to despair, and generally to 
rum, those on AAdioni it is imposed; by this 
'/means' all the aa- eaithier . families .in a village, 
axe. successively reduced to ruin.” FeAv taxes 
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have been so disastrous in tlieir results as tlie 
taille im'sondle. Adam Smitli lias shown that 
it constituted a direct discouragement to the 
improvement of agriculture, and its social 
consequences were cjiiite as lamentable as its 
economic defects. No man knew from year to 
year Avhat he would be called upon to pay. If 
he was unfairly assessed, he had practically no 
remedy, and it was impossible for the assess- 
ment to be otherwise than unfair. The peasants 
who possessed any savings resorted to the most 
ingenious devices to conceal them. It wars one 
of their chief aims in life to disguise from their 
neighbours the real state of their affairs. At 
the same time it was everybody’s interest to 
ascertain or even to exaggerate the wealth of 
his neighbours, because an increase of their 
iailU might result in direct relief to himself. 
Thus the result of this wretched system was to 
create in every district an inveterate habit of 
suspicion and concealment, and so to poison or 
to destroy all the amenities of neighbourly 
intercourse. 

[Clainageran, Ilistoire de VIiniM en France . — 
Be Tocqueville, L’Ancien Rigiine . — Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Fations, bk. iii, ch. ii., and bk. v. 
cli. ii.] K. L. 

TAILZIE. See Entail, Scotland. 

TALE. Payments into the exchequer were 
formerly made in one of two ways, ad scalam 
(or ad pensiom), that is to say, hy iveight — 
when the money was weighed and the amount 
reckoned by its weight ; or mimero, that is by 
Tale, when the coin was sim.ply counted, and 
each piece reckoned at its face value. 

[Pipe Poll Society’s publications, vol. v.] 

A. E. s. 

TALENT, Greek. The ancient weight 
known under this name was equal to 60 min© 
or 6000 drachm©. Its weight has been esti- 
mated at about 57 lbs. avoir., and its value in 
sterling at about £240. 

The modern Greek talent is a weight equal 
to that of 150 kilogrammes. This weight is, 
however, but little used. f. e. a. 

TALENT, Hebrew. A weight and also a 
money of account. Much uncertainty now 
exists as to the ]3recise weight and value of 
the talent, the former being variously estimated 
at from 93 to 117 lbs. avoir. 

The silver talent was the equivalent of 3000 
silver shekels, and the gold talent of 10,000 gold 
shekels. The value of the silver talent in sterling 
is estimated at from £340 to £400, and that of 
the gold talent at from £5000 to £6000. 

[Williamson’s Money of the Bible. ] f. e. a. 

TALLAGE. Before the Norman conquest 
there was but little national taxation, and the 
ordinary expenses of the king were mostly 
defrayed by the revenue received from Ms 
demesne. The circumstances of the Norman 
conquest enabled the king to choose his 
demesne, and William I. w'-as wise enough to 
VOL. Ill 


include in it most of the rising towns. The 
lands belonging to the crown at the time of 
Domesday come to be known as 'kancient 
demesne,” as contrasted with those lands 
wdiich subsequently fell in to the crown by 
Escheat or Forfeiture. For special puib 
poses the king could demand supplies from his 
demesne tenants, and these are called soinetinies 
donnm and aioxilmiii (see Aid), but more 
usually tallaginm. These tallages are assessed 
by royal commissioners, but the chief towns, 
such as London, usually paid a composition, 
and levied an equivalent sum on the citizens 
by their own methods. In the 13th century 
various attempts w’ere made to limit the king’s 
arbitrary xio^ver of raising a revenue. In the 
great charter he w’as made dependent on the 
consent of the Commune Consilium for aids 
and scutages, but no mention was made of 
tallages. In 1297 Edw’ard 1. was compelled 
to confirm the charters with additional articles 
restraining his power of taxation. The articles 
which Edward actually agreed to do not men- 
tion tallages, but the record of Walter of 
Hemingbiirgh seems to jR’ove that the barons 
proposed their inclusion. In the time of 
Charles I. the articles given in Hemingbiirgh 
were construed as being a genuine statute, and 
are quoted in the Petition of Piglit as the 
statute de taUagio non concedendo. But there 
can be no doubt that Edward did not resign 
the right of taxing demesne, and tallages con- 
tinued to be levied by himself and by his son 
and grandson. It is probable that the barons 
ivere less persistent on this point than others, 
because a resignation of the royal right of 
tallage would involve a loss of their own power 
of tallaging their own tenants. But as the 
system of national taxation developed, and the 
powers of parliament increased pari passu, it 
was impossible to leave the crown in possession 
of such an independent revenue as it could 
obtain by the arbitrary taxation of the cities 
and boroughs which had growm up on the 
ancient demesne. A statute of 1340, though 
making no specific mention of tallage, seems to 
have had the efiect of necessitating parliament- 
ary consent for all direct taxes. From this 
time the separate taxation of demesne came to 
an end, and the whole community was taxed 
by parliamentary gi*ants assessed upon personal 
property. But the special obligations of 
demesne tenants -were still expressed in the 
fact that they paid a tenth while the counties 
outside the demesne paid a fifteenth (see also 
Spendings). 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History . — Dowell, 'His- 
tory of Taxation and Taxes in Bngland.] e. l. 

TALLIES. An ancient form of voucher 
or receipt ' formerly used in all transactions 
whose natui’e rendered a voucher necessary. 
A of wbod wvas taken, shaped roughly 
like a thick knife blade. In the edge 

^ 2 L 
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notches were cut to represent the amount of 
money or goods changing hands ; notches of 
dilferent sizes representing the different 
denominations of money or weight. The 
nature of the transaction was then written in 
duijlicate on the two sides. The piece of wood 
was then split lengthways through the 
notches by means of a cut parallel to the sides, 
and each party kept a p)art, a thin piece of 
wood with notches in the edge and writing on 
one side. If either party disputed the pay- 
ment the matter could easily be settled by 
fitting the two parts together and seeing 
whether they matched or not. If it became 
necessary to distinguish between the two parts 
of the tally, the part kept by the payee was 
called the counter-tally, the other part being 
called the tally. Tallies Avere used in the 
exchequer as lately as 1827 in giving receipts 
to accounting officers for interim payments on 
account. The tallies of that date are much 
larger than those in use in the middle ages, 
the former being often 3 or 4 feet long, Avhile 
the latter seldom exceeded as many inches. 

[Hall, Giiriosities and Antiq;idties of the 
Exchequer.'] a. e. s. 

There is an interesting reference to tallies in connec- 
tion with Win. Godwin : “ In his old age a small sinecure 
office (yeoinan usher of the exchequer, Godwin's JAfe, 
vol. ii. ii‘22) was given to him by the Grey ministry, with 
rooms in connection with the House of Gomnioiis, and 
there he loved to show the old Star Chamber, winch was 
so soon to be destroyed before his face, and to exhibit 
the tallies, the burning of which was to occasion the 
destruction” (Miss Martiueau, Hist, of the Peace, iv. p. 80). 

TALLY. See Tallies. 

TALLY SHOPS, See Tritok. 

TALLY TRADE. A system of ‘‘selling 
goods on short credit,” the accounts of Avhich are 
kept by an arrangement of tallies in the jdace 
of book or ledger accounts. These goods AA^ere 
thus retailed on these terms at the tally-shops 
AAdiieli Avere coninionly to be seen a generation 
ago, and are doubtless yet to be met Avith in 
remote districts — as also they Avere sold by 
pedlars Avho haAAdicd them about the country, 
receiAung payment for the same by AAmekly 
instalments. “ Tlie miconseionable tallyman, ” 
Ave read, “ . . . lets them liaA^e ten shillings’ 
Avortb of sorry commodities, or scarce so much, 
on security to pay him tAventy shillings by 
twelvepence a Aveek ” (Foicr far a Fenny, Davies, 
1678, Hark Misc., 148). 

The term “tallyman” is also applied to one 
Avho “ sells by sample goods to be delivered after- 
Avards, or aaTio takes orders for such goods” (S. 
Dowell, Taxes in England, iii. 38). Vide also 
MaylieAv, London Lahour and London Poor, i. 422, 
quoted from in the Century DicUonary, art. 
“ Talhunaii.” — Disraeli’s A. L. 

TALOY. Securities to bearer (see Beaeek) 
are generally provided Avith a sheet ..containing 
a number of certificates, entitling the holder 
to^ the interest specified t thereon at the ■'time 
mamed thereon, Avhieh are successively detached 
as .they fall due,,- and are called t “ coupons ” 


(see Coupox). Sometimes “coupons” are not 
furnished for the Avhole time of the currency 
of the secinit}^, and in such a case there is 
frequently a certificate entitling the bearer 
to a new coupon-sheet at the time of the old 
coupon -sheet being exhausted. This certi- 
ficate is called the “Talon.” e. s. 

TAMMANY HALL. A political society 
in NeAV Y'ork city that for many years has 
exercised a poAverful influence in city and 
state and even in national politics. The 
name is also given to the building of the 
society, and to the political x)arty organisa- 
tion separate from the society, though largely 
controlled by it. It derives its name from 
an Indian chief Avho is said to have Avelcomed 
William Penn and made the first treaty with 
him. The society was founded in 1789, called 
the Columbian Order. Tammany aauis taken 
as its good genius, and when it Avas incorporated 
in 1805, the name Tammany society AA'as added. 
It had for officers a grand sachem and twelve 
subordinate chiefs of tribes, a AAUskinski (door- 
keeper), a sagamore (master of ceremonies), 
etc. The Indian names for its officers are 
still retained. 

Its purpose Avas apparently social and 
charitable at first ; but it soon began to 
exercise political influence, and doubtless 
contributed much to the selection of Aaron 
Burr as Auce- president. Its chief field of 
activity has been New York city, AAdiose 
officers for many years have been largely 
in its control. It has been most Avidely 
known from the scandals connected Avith its 
highest officers during the period of the 
“TVeed ring.” 

William M. TAveed, in early life a chair- 
maker, later a fireman, had made himself so 
popular in politics in his Avard and later in 
the city, that he had been elected to the 
state senate and to congress. He and three 
or four other Tammany officers, through his 
conti'oi of the party organisation, got so 
complete a control of the city that, holding i]i 
I their oAvn hands and those of ‘their creatures 
the chief offices of the city and some of the 
courts, they Avere able to plunder the city 
treasury almost Avithout stint. Through their 
judges they naturalised voters ; Avith their 
ill-gotten money they bought them. By 
their influence in elections they so conti'olled 
the state legislature that laAA'S Avere passed 
amending the city charter so as to put 
even more poAver into their hands, and the 
governor elected by their influence could veto 
any hostile legislation. They sold contracts ; 
bought property, and made city improvements 
to increase its value ; then by their appointees 
lowered the burden of taxes for betterments 
on it. They let contracts to companies in 
Avhich they Avere interested, nearly $3, 000,000 
(£600,000) being paid them in tAVo years for 
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printing and stationery alone, while paving 
contracts were scarcely less profitable. 

False claims against tlie city were presented 
by tlieni, audited by tliemselves, and paid. 
A new court bouse estimated in 1868 to 
cost $250,000 (£50,000) bad cost in 1871 
from $8,000,000 (£1,600,000) to $13,000,000 
(£2,600,000), according to different autbori- 
ties, and it was still uniinisbed. Contractors 
were compelled to add sums to tlieir bills, wbicb 
were taken by tbe ring. 

At length one of tlie subordinate accomplices, 
dissatisfied with bis treatment by tbe leaders, 
attempted to gain more by threats, and finally 
ill revenge for failure gave information regarding 
the practices of the ring to tbe Ncio York Times, 
which published it. 

This attack was followed by others ; the 
best men in the democratic party and in 
Tammany turned against the corrupt leaders. 
They were cited before the court ; their 
candidates were opposed in the next election, 
and finally, some of the corrupt members of 
the ring fleeing, others resisting the action 
of the courts, the people defeated nearly all 
the Tammany candidates but Tweed at the 
polls, and broke the power of Tammany. 
Tweed, though re-elected to the state senate 
by his own district, was soon arrested, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to prison for t'welve 
years. Later, released on a technicality, he 
was re-arrested on a civil suit by the city on 
a claim of $6,000,000 (£1,200,000) damages, 
escaped, fled to Spain, was sent back, and died 
in prison, 1876. 

The breaking of the ring put Tammany into 
the control of the better element ; and, under 
John Kelly as grand sachem, within a few 
years, it again controlled New York city. 
After his death control passed to Eichard 
Croker, who, until his refusal to continue in 
his position, 1894, managed its political affairs 
with consummate ability. 

Again, in 1894, an investigation proved that 
the policemen and other officers were levying 
blackmail on citizens and securing illicit gains 
for Tammany leaders. A popular revolt 
wrenched the control of the city government 
from their hands, and until 1897 Tammany 
had practically no voice in the city government. 
In 1897 Eichard Croker was again placed at 
its head '; its opponents were divided, and it 
won a complete victory, 'which gave it control 
of the city government. I 

Its careful organisation, unison of social 
features wdth its political activity, and especi- 
ally its unquestioned adherence to the spirit 
of democracy in its broadest, freest sense, 
with its unscrupulous use of city patronage in 
the promotion of its interests am.ong the poor, 
binds the great mass of the poorer, more 
ignorant voters of New York city to it, and 
^0 closely that we may expect it continually 


to reappear in power as often as it puts itself 
even temporarily on the side of right and good 
government. 

No other political organisation has so suc- 
cessfully and permanently controlled the mass 
of voters, '^vho, with real power in their hands, 
have been willing to yield almost absolute 
control to their leaders, so long as the latter 
Avere successful in carrying elections, and 
discreet in distributing the spoils of office. 

I - J. w. j. 

j [The example of Tammany Hall is given as one 
of the most prominent instances of the influence of 
faction and corruption on local matters. This has 
been of late years considerable and very injurious. 
It opens the question whether a better method 
of election of local officers than that at present 
existing might not be devised.] 

TANISTRA^. An ancient Irish custom, by 
■wbich tbe lands of a deceased lord descended, 
not to bis nearest relative, but to the most 
capable and powerful of his near relatives. 
This custom -was a natural result of the dis- 
turbed state of the country, -which made a 
strong hand necessary to bold any land at all. 
Equally naturally^, by causing continual 
quarrels in families, and quarrels in Ireland 
were not settled wdthoiit fighting in those days, 
the custom tended to perpetuate the unsettled 
state in spite of all efforts to the contrary. 
When the reform of Irish aflairs was under- 
taken in the reign of James I., tanistry was 
declared illegal. 

[Hallam, Constitutional Misiory, vol. iii, ch. 
xriii.] A. E. s. 

TANTEO. A privilege gi'anted to Spanish 
manufacturers, empowering them to prevent 
the export of raw material, such as silk, wool, 
corn, etc., produced in Spain, and which -tvas 
required in their trade. 

[Canga Argtielles, Diccionario de la Hacienda 
(London, 1826).] E. ca. 

TAPIA, Caelo (di) Marchesb di Belmonte 
(17th century). Born at Lanciano (Abnizzi), 
a magistrate -with jurisdiction over the provision 
markets in the kingdom of Naples. He wrote 
a treatise on Abundance, in -which he shows the 
need of modification in the system of food supply 
then existing, so as to meet the requirements of 
the day, of -which, as a magistrate responsible for 
the corn supply of the kingdom, he had practical 
knowledge. Ta]3ia analyses the system of food 
supply more scientifically than the other Italian 
-wi’iters of the day, either because he is more 
moderate in theory, or because he regards the 
question as a magisti’ate and not as a moralist. 
He classifies the causes of famine into those 
that are supernatural, natural, and accidental, 
and explains the regulations as to food supply 
then enforced by governments and practically 
upheld by all -\mters. He does not, like these, 
express absolute aversion to trade as a means of 
subsistence, and recognises the injury incurred 
by the prohibition of export of corn ; he would 
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allow tlie export of any surplus in order that 
agriculture might not suffer through restriction. 
Though Tapia advocates a fixed legal price for 
corn, he suggests that, in doing this, accomit 
should be taken of cost of production, in order, 
partially at least, to satisfy both sellers and 
buyers. 

Trattato ddV ciblonclanza (wiitten earlier), 
Naples, 1638. 

[See Gobbi, L'economia politica negli scvit- 
tori italiani del secolo XV le. XVII., Milan, 
Hoepli, 1889. — La concorrenza ester a, etc.,' 
Milan, Hoepli, 1884. — Eornari, Belle teorie 
economiche nelle proDincie Napoletane^ Milan, 
Hoepli, 1882.] ir. R. 

TARE AND TRET. These terms are 
becoming obsolete ^ practical commerce, but 
are still found in books on arithmetic. Tare 
is an allowance for the "weight of the box or 
package containing goods bought ; Tret an 
allowance of 4 lb. in 104 lb. for waste ; Cloff, 
another term now obsolete, was an allowance 
of 2 lb. in 3 cwt., made in order that the 
retailer might cover the loss incurred in 
dividing the goods into small parcels for sale, 
and sell the whole for the same w'eight as he 
bought it. 

{Penny Oydopmdia, Xxi. a. e. s. i 

TARGIONI, Luigi (18th to 19th century), 
a Neapolitan WTiter, the author of several 
pamphlets, the most important being one on 
the means of providing for the numerous 
poor in the kingdom of Naples. Targioni 
attributed the increase of begging to the raising 
the nominal value of the coins, to the condition 
of agriculture — the excessive taxation, and the 
deficiency of means of communication. The 
improvement of these conditions was the only 
method of providing work for able-bodied men. 
Targioni advocated compelling the rich to help 
the poor in order to provide for the incapable. 

Saggi jisici, politid ed economici, 1786. — Idee 
relative ai mezzi migliori per mantenere ed im- 
piegare i povcri, 1802.— JAmoria siilla agricoltura 
e la pastorizia, etc. , Naples, 1814 (see Fornari, 
Belle tc.orie cconomidie nelle promnde napoletane 
IL, 1888). u. R. 

TARIFF, a Moorish term which has come 
into our language through the Spanish, la tarifa, 
properly tlie enimieration of prices. It is not 
nnfreqnently used in English in a perfectly 
general "way, as in the case of the tariff of a 
hotel. Its usual signification in financial or 
economic language is the schedule of duties 
charged on the importation of any articles into 
any given country. That is what is always 
understood l^y the tariff of a countij (see Im- 
port Duties). , c. a. h. 

,, TATHAM, William (1752-1819). ,■ - 

An Arn eri can engineer, attorney, , colonel,; etc. , 
but born and resident in England 175.2-69, .17.89,' ■ 
1796-1805, wrote six books., or- ■ pamphlets- ■ on.; 
waterways : (1) Tico Tracts relating to the Canal 


hetioeen Xorfolh and North Carolina.; (2) Pla.n 
for insidoMng the Metropolis (1797) ; (3) Remarks 
on Inland Canals (1798) ; (4) Political Economy 
of Inland Navigation (1799) — this, his most iin- 
portant werk, incorporates (2) and (3), and is 
mainly practical, but refers to Sir J. Stewart’s 
theories on self-interest, population, and the scope 
of political economy as authoritative, pp. 65 et 
seg.‘, (5) National Irrigation (1801) — mainly 
abstracted from the reports organised by the 
British board of agriculture ; (6) and two reports 
On the Navigation of the Thames. His (7) Cowi- 
munications concerning the Agriculticre and 
Commerce of the United States (1800) — a supple- 
ment to a communication to the board of agri- 
culture ; (8) Essay on the Culture amd Commerce 
of Tobacco (1800); (9) Oxen for Tillage (1801) ; 

(10) Circular Architecture (1803) ; and reports on 

(11) Tennessee, and (12) Virginia, are drier but 
practical. His (13) Collection of Sundry Docu- 
ments respecting Himself (1797), is auto- 
biographical. 

[Appleton, Cyclopcedia of American Biogranhy 
(1889).] j. I). E. 

TAULA DE CAMBI (Catalan for table of 
exchange). In 1401 a bank of exchange and 
deposits was founded under this name in Barce- 
lona ; its operations spread rapidly, and in a 
royal cliM’ter granted in 1472 by Iving Juan II. 
it is described as ‘ ‘ Tahula insignis, Celebris et 
tutissima.” In Valencia, where, as in Catalonia, 
the laws against usury were not so stringent 
as in the rest of Europe, a bank was also estab- 
lished under the same name by royal charter, 
and worked under the supervision of the muni- 
cipal authorities of the city. 

[See Colmeiro, Historia de la Econoniva PoUtica 
en Espafia, i. pp>. 411-12.] E, ca. 

I TxAVEREEL (or Tafereel) 

: Ret groote Tavereel der Btvaasheid. “The 

great picture of Folly, repu’esenting the rise, pro- 
; gress, and decline of the trade in Shares, Bubbles 
i and Wind, in France, England, and theNether- 
I lands, in the year 1720. Being a collection of 
I all the Rules and Projects of the Companies 
I started for Assurance, Navigation, Commerce, 
etc., in the Netherlands, both those actually 
carried out and those rejected by the govern- 
ments of j)articular provinces. 

“With Engravings, Comedies, and Poems, by 
several amateurs, in mockery of these shameful 
and fraudulent concerns whereby in this year 
so many families and persons, gentle and semple, 
have been ruined and impoverished, and wTiere- 
by genuine business has been broug]it to a stand- 
stiU, both in France, England, and the Nether- 
lands. 

‘ So long as money-loving man 
Is fiiil-equipt with gold and gear 
He falls sure prey to charlatan 
Whom grasping fools feed all the year. 

“ Printed for the warning of posterity in the 
year fatal to so many wise men and fools, 
.\1720,’C, ■ 

The above is a free translation of the title-page 
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of a singular anonymous folio volume, without 
name or place of publication, but perhaps published 
by Isaak Stokman, Amsterdam, whose name occurs 
on pamphlets often included in the collection. 
The list of companies and undertakings was, 
however, published by C. Hoffeling at the Hague 
in 1721. The elaborate frontispiece representing 
the Share -Booth or Yestibule of Quinquenpoix 
(the Exchange Alley of Paris in those days), the 
account of the various Dutch companies (25 pages) 
at the beginning, and the series of Dutch comedies 
(52 pp.) and Dutch poems (35 pp. ) at the end, are 
common to most copies ; but the number and the 
order of the engravings differ very greatly in the 
different copies. They are usually between sixty 
and ninety in number, including the portraits of 
John Law, who is the MU noire of all the artists. 
Nearly all the cartoons have interpreting verses or 
mottoes ill Dutch ; French occurs rarely, English 
more rarely still. A full account is given of the 
wliole book in Frederik Muller's Tamreel der 
Lvjaasheid, reprinted from the Beredeneerde besch' 
rijving ran N ederlandsche Historieprenten^ pt. ii. 
(Fred. Muller, Amsterdam, 1876). See also the 
catalogue of satirical prints in the British Museum, 
vol. iC 1837, No. 1612-1693. j.b. 

TAXATION 

History, p. 517 ; General Principles, p. 51 S; Tax Systems, 
p. 519 fCiassitication and Incidence, p. 520 ; (i) Taxes 
on Land, p. 520 ; (2) On Houses, p. 521; (3) On Property 
and Capital, p. 521 ; (4) On Income, p. 521 ; (5) 
Customs, p. 521 ; (0) Excise, p.522 ; (7) On Communica- 
tion and Transport, p. 522 ; (8) Stamps, p. 523 ; (9) 
Death duties, p. 623. 

liiSTOPA. — tax ^ is a compulsory con- 
tribution of the wealth of a person or body of 
persons for the service of the public powers " 
(Bastable, Buhlic Finance, 1895, p. 249). 
The contribution is not necessarily one of 
money or goods, for compulsory military 
service and Forced Labour and CoRVitE) 
must be reckoned in the category of taxes. 
Dealing here, however, with money and goods 
only, we find that a contribution of such was, 
until comparatively recent times, as a rule 
merely a supiplement to other sources of 
public revenue, such as crown lands and mines, 
penalties, feudal aids, etc. Hence Blackstone, 
writing in 1765, terms these last the ‘‘ ordinary 
revenue of the English kings, whilst he classes 
taxes as “extraordinary” {Commentaries, bk. 
i. ch. 8). 

In ancient Egypt there was no taxation 
proper, the payment by the peasants to the 
king of one-fifth of the produce of their lands 
being rather in the nature of a miiayer rent 
than a land-tax (see Herodotus, bk, ii. 109). 

In Greece the ordinary revenue of the 
Athenian state, arising from tribute and the 
silver mines at Laureion, was supplemented by 
taxes in the shape of customs and tolls, a per- 
centage on rates, fees for state protection, law- 

* Tax, short for faraifo, from low Latin taxare, is the 
same as assessment. It occurs in the Statute Book : 
first in 1327. . . . (Dowell, History of Taxation, 2nd ed. 
p.xii.). , ,• 


court fees, and fines. The extraordiiiarv 
revenue required for wox purposes was obtained 
partly from voluntary contributions, partly 
from a padiiated income or property tax. 
i Eich citizens were further’ liable to special 
burdens, called leitnrgies, as the giving of 
plays and the equipping of ships (Gilbert, 
Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, 
349-376), 

With the Romans the system of taxation 
was better organised. Dowell (1st ed., pt. i. 
ch. iii.) gives the follorving as the principal 
taxes in use by them at different times and 
in different countries— tribute from lands, 
taxes on houses and animals, successions, 
income taxes on senators, tradesmen, and 
others, pjoll taxes ; with, as indirect taxes, 
duties on exports and imports, and on com- 
modities sold at auction, or in the public 
market (see also Claniageran, Ilisioire de 
Vimpbt en France, i. 1-108). 

With the decline of the Roman power the 
system of taxatioir also fell into confusion. 
According to Hallam {Middle Ages, ch. ii. 
pt. ii.) “the early European kingdoms knew 
neither the necessities, nor ingenuity of 
modern finance. From their demesne lands 
(see Demesne), the kings of France and 
Lombardy supplied the common expenses of a 
barbarous court. Even Charlemagne regulated 
the economy of his farms with the minuteness 
of a stew’ard. . , . Their actual revenue was 
chiefly derived from free gifts, made, according 
to an ancient German custom, at the annual 
assemblies ... of the nation, from amerce- 
ments paid by alodial proprietors for default of 
military service, and from the freda or fines 
accruing to the judge out of compositions for 
murder.” 

In England the rent of the royal demesne 
sufficed originally for all ordinary purposes, 
but in Anglo-Saxon times we find occasional 
land-taxes in the shape of SHpgekl (see Ship- 
money) and Danegeld, and a Hearth-tax. 
Subsequently the incidents and casualties of the 
feudal tenm’es ajflbrded for nearly six centuries 
a considerable revenue, the charges being, how- 
ever, rather occasional extortion from individuals 
than systematic taxation. Expenses of wm’s were 
provided for partly by levy of scutage in lieu of 
Knight’s Service, and Tallage {q.v,), all the 
demesne contributing to the latter sums, fixed 
after negotiation with the exchequer officers. 
Towards the end of the 13 th century 
scutage and tallage were practically super- 
seded by general taxes on movables, granted 
from time to time by parliament. These were 
known from 1334 to 1623 as Fifteenths and 
Tenths, and were represented by a lump sum. 
About the same period also Customs Duties 
began to be important as permanent sources of 
revenue. From 1377 poll-taxes were tried at 
intervals till 1698, but were impopnlar on 
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account of tlieir directness and inequality. 
Early in tlie 15tli century special taxes were 
imposed occasionally on lando^vners and liolders 
of rent- charges. These developed later into 
forms of a graduated income-tax. In the 
Tudor period Subsidies, raised nominally by 
a poundage rate on lands and goods, were 
granted to supplement fifteenths and 
tenths. This system of direct taxation, 
together with increasing duties of customs, 
supplied the crown with revenue until, under 
Charles I., parliamentary control temporarily 
ceased. By this time almost all the demesne 
had been granted away. During the Common- 
wealth Monthly Assessments took the place 
of subsidies, and the Excise was introduced. 
After the Eestoration, the various dhect taxes 
hitherto levied merged by degrees into a Land 
Tax of varying but moderate amount, the 
rapidly increasing needs of the state being met 
by additional duties of customs and excise, by 
stamp, house, licence and death duties, and 
by an income tax, till by the close of the 
Napoleonic wars hardly a luxury, or even a 
necessary, hardly a manufacture, escaped 
charge. The subsequent history of taxation in 
this country is one mainly of repeal, reduction, 
and adjustment, under the combined influence 
of the diminution of pressure, the study of 
general principles, and the growth of 
democracy (Dowell, 2nd ed., vols. i. and ii.). 

General Principles. — The grounds for 
adopting the difierent kinds of taxes at various 
times, and in various conditions of society, were 
practical rather than theoretical, and it was 
only towards the end of the 18th century that 
the general ■- principles which should govern 
taxation began to be seriously considered. 
These may he expressed in the well-known 
maxims of Adam Smith (fFealth of Nations^ 
bk. V. ch. ii. i)t. ii.). 

(1) “The subjects of every state ought to 
contribute towards the support of the govern- 
ment, as nearly as possible in proportion to 
their respective abilities ; that is, in proportion 
to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the state.’' 

(2) “The tax which each individual is 
bound to pay, ought to be certain, and not 
arbitrary. The form of payment, the manner 
of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all 
to be clear and plain to the contributor, and 
to every otlier person.” 

(3) “Every tax ought to be levied at the 
time, or in the 'manner, in which it is most 
likely to be coiivenieTit for the contributor to 
pay it.” 

(4) Every tax ought 'to' be ,so contrived as 
both to take out and to keex> out of the pockets 
of the yieople as little as possible over and 
above wliat it brings into the public treasury. of, 
the state.” 

These maxims,, which may be shortly described' 


as inculcating equality, certainty, convenience 
and economy, although adopted by most 
economic writers, have of late been subjected to 
hostile criticism {e.g. F. A. Walker, Political 
Economy^ §§ 587 - 589). Bastable {PiibUc 
Finance, p. 388), surveying the most prominent 
attemiits to siip^fiy a fresh series of X)recepts, 
lays down the following princix^les for the 
guidance of the practical financier : — Taxation 
should be (1) productive ; (2) economical — 
that is, inexpensive in collection and of a nature 
to retard as little as possible the growth of 
wealth ; (3) justly distributed ; and (4) elastic. 
That it should he (5) certain, and (6) convenient, 
he regards as matters of less interest, these 
canons being now generally observed. In the 
event of conflict betweeen the several canons, 
a solution of the difficulty should be reached 
by the surrender of the less imx)ortant rule. 
Thus, the successful administration of the state 
being the final object, convenience, or even 
equity, may have to yield to productiveness. 
(See also Dowell, Income Tax Laws, 4th ed. 
p. Ixi.). 

Reverting to Adam Smith’s four maxims, it 
may he observed that the last three are obvious 
rules or administrative x>i’‘-^'Cepts respecting 
taxes, to he followed in the case of each separate 
tax. But the first is a rule of taxation, and is 
applicable to the tax system in general. Taking 
the rule as a whole, it has been urged that its 
precise meaning is open to doubt. The last 
six words, “under the x}rotection of the state,” 

‘ ‘ are either irrelevant, or else they mean that 
the protection enjoyed affords the measure of 
the duty to contribute” (F. A. Walker, Political 
Economy, § 588). If this interxiretation were 
correct the rule would embody the favourite 
doctrine of the 17th and 18th centuries, that 
taxes are a quid pro qu6 — the xmice paid for the 
services of the public authorities. This doctrine 
was emxfloyed as a x>lea for universality of taxa- 
tion at a time when, whilst receiving at least 
equal benefits, certain xirivileged classes were 
exempted, as in France before the Revolution, 
when the peasant bore the whole cost of govern- 
ment. It is, however, no longer accepted. 
“It is now generally agreed that we pay taxes 
not because the state protects us, or because we 
get any benefits from tbe state, but sim,ply 
because tlie state is a x^art of us. The duty of 
supporting and XR'otecting it is horn with us ” 
(Seligman, Essays in Taxation, p- 72. See also 
Ely Taxation in American States and Cities, 
pp. 13-18). To some small extent, indeed, it 
may be i:>ossible to measure the value of the 
services rendered by government in matters of 
law and police, and to exact payment in the 
shape of fees ; but it is manifestly iiiipossibie to 
assess each individual for the benefit accruing to 
his person and prox>erty by the maintenance of 
national existence and social order (Sidgwick, 
"Political Economy, pp. 560, 561 ; Cohn, Science 
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of Finance, §§ 83, S4, 97, 108). In fact, as 
Bastable (p. 253) states, ‘‘The equivalence 
between the amount of taxes paid and the 
benefits obtained is rather to be found in the 
case of the coiniiiunity as a whole than of any 
special part of it.” 

Tor the taxation required to defray the 
greater part of the governmental expenditure 
of a modern state, some other principle of 
distribution than payment in proportion to 
services received (called the Social Dividend 
theory, see T. A. AYalker, Political Economy, 
§ 583) must therefore be sought. It is to be 
found, as Adam Smith indicated, in payment 
according to respective ability, a phrase which 
is, hoivever, not now interpreted as implying 
strictly in proportion to revenue, for equality 
of taxation means (J. S. Mill, Political 
< Economy, bk. v. ch. ii. § 2) equality of sacrifice. 
To secure this equality the necessaries of life 
should go free, superfluous consumption only 
being charged. “ People should be taxed, 
not in proportion to what they have, but to 
what they can afford to spend ” (Ihid. § 4). 
The exemption of necessaries in a country with 
a system of poor-relief would seem to be a 
matter of course, for “If government risks 
some of the evils of communism in order to 
secure the poorer citizens from -want of the 
necessaries of life, consistency requires that it 
should not endeavour to take by taxation from 
the poor who remain independent a part of 
what it would have to give them if they sought 
its aid” (Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, p. 
174). In opposition to this practical view of 
the exemption of the minimum of existence, 
see the view in Cohn that the state is part of 
the necessaries of life, and its demands therefore 
part and parcel of the demands of subsistence 
{Science of Finance, §§ 222, 242). In the 
Final Peport of the Poyal Commission on the 
Financial Relations betiveen Great Britain and 
Prcland, dated 1896 [c. 8262], one of the 
conclusions drawn is that identity of rates of 
taxation does not necessarily involve equality 
of burden. This conclusion is based partly on 
arguments that what may be luxuries or super- 
fluities in one country are necessaries in 
another {e.g. p. 40). Whether equality of 
sacrifice does not require that taxation should 
be progTessive, i.e. that the percentage of 
charge should rise with the amount of the 
income, is a problem pimctically attempted to 
be solved in recent times by progressive income 
taxes and death duties. This attempt is due 
perhaps rather to financial necessity and the 
growth of democracy than to the force of 
economic reasoning (see Ghadtjated Taxation). 
(See Edgeworth, “The Pure Theory of Taxa- 
tion,” Economic Journal, vii. 550, for the view 
on utilitarian grounds, that mwumztw, rather 
than cQ'iiaZ, sacrifice is the sovereign principle 
of taxation.) 


Tax Systems. Taxation based on the fore- 
going general principles may be raised under 
various systems. The most simple and logical 
plan Avonld seem to be to claim from each "tax- 
payer his contribution in one amount having 
reference in some way to his income. But 
such a method, though often advocated by 
theorists, as also have been single taxes on 
expenditure, land, rent, realised property, and 
capital (see Impot Unique ; Single Tax), has 
not in practice been adopted by any country. 
At the present time there is a strong agitation 
in America in favour of a single tax on land- 
values. The many special objections, fiscal, 
political, moral, and economic, to a tax of this 
description (see Seligman, Essanys in Taxation, 
pp. 64-94), wmiild not apply to a single tax on 
income, hut the difficulty of making a correct 
assessment, and the irritation that 'would he 
caused by the collection of such a large and 
undisguised impost, are sufficient obstacles to 
a successful attempt in this direction, A 
multiple or plural system is thus practically 
necessary. The taxes forming it may he either 
“ direct,” on income — rent, interest, earnings 
— and property; or “indirect,” on commodities 
(see, ho\vever. Direct TaXx^tion, Indtkect 
Taxation, for various interpretations of these 
terms). The bulk of the taxation revenue of 
a moclern state is raised by a judicious inixture 
of both forms, the intermediate class of charges, 
on transfers, communications, etc., being used 
as supplementary only. Such a combination, 
whilst it minimises the eflects resulting from 
the unpopularity of direct taxes, and the 
disturbance of industry caused by indirect, has 
an additional advantage in its eh^tieity, which 
makes it possible to adjust receipts to expendi- 
ture without undue inconvenience to the tax- 
payers. “The steady growth of the receipts 
from commodities in times of prosperity, the 
definite yield of direct taxes, and the power 
of altering the rate of the income-tax, taken 
together, provide the conditions for securing 
such gi’owth or contraction of receipts as may 
be thought most desirable” (Bastable, Public 
Finance, p. 336. See, however, Biunden, 
“ The Position and Function of the Income-Tax 
in the British Fiscal System,” Economic 
Journal, ii. 637, for an objection to the use 
of the income-tax in normal times to adjust 
taxation). Piehn, Introduction to Public 
Finance, pp. 148-168, states that the great 
reforms of 1893, made under the leadership 
of Dr. Miguel, place Prussia far in advance of 
all other countries in the theoretical perfection 
of her tax system. In England, he says, 
special difficulties and ohjectious have been 
met with little reference to any general plan, 
the result being a steady approach to a better 
state of affairs, with only an occassional in- 
tensification of existing evils, due to the 
attempt to cure symptoms rather than tc 
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seek tke underlying causes of the trouble. 
He animadverts strongly on the entire absence 
of system in American taxation. 

Classification and Incidence. — Before 
proceeding to consider tire particular charges 
which the threefold system of taxation indicated 
above might embrace, it is desirable to 
allude to the difficulty experienced in making 
a satisfactory classification of taxes. Besides 
the varying division into ‘‘direct” and “in- 
direct,” a distribution of taxes into “real” 
and “ personal” is sometimes found, — ^taxes on 
land, houses, and goods being regarded as “real,” 
and capitation and income-taxes as “personal.” 
This distinction is inconvenient for purposes 
of classification, all taxation, including that 
nominally charged on things, being in the last 
resort paid by persons. Owing, however, to 
the frequent possibility of shifting the burden 
as originally imposed, the determination of 
the actual person by whom a particular tax 
is ultimately paid is a veiy difficult problem. 
Adam Smith, holding that every tax must be 
finall}^ paid from one or other of the different 
sources of revenue mentioned by him — rent, 
profit, and wages — or from all of them in- 
differently, proceeded to group taxes under 
those three heads, with sub-divisions. This 
classification, which English economists have 
endeavoured to follow as far as possible, is also 
open to the objection that taxation falls on 
persons, not things ; persons, moreover, often 
receiving their income from more than one 
of the different economic shares in distribution 
mentioned. Further, the ultimate soui'ce of 
taxation is not now deemed to be revenue only, 
but the collective wealth of the country, includ- 
ing, at any given time, both capital and revenue. 

“ To provide that taxation shall fall entirely 
on iheome, and not at all on capfital, is beyond 
the power of any system of fiscal an’angements” 
(.1. S. Mill, Prmdples, \)k. v. ch. ii. § 7). 
“Any tax is certain to take some wealth that 
would otherwise have been devoted to the aid 
of production, and also some that, if left to 
the taxpayers, would have been consumed 
unprodiictively. . . . The real aim should be 
to so direct it [taxation] as to interfere to the 
snivallest extent with the action of the forces 
that promote accnmnlation ” (Bastable, Public 
Finame, 276). The defects in the eco- 
nomical mode of classification have led to what 
Bastable (p. 261) terms the “empiiical” or 
“ fiscal ” one, .which takes the actual kinds of 
taxation and arranges them in the most con- 
vemeiit way. The categories thus formed, 
mostly by Glerman economists, vary consider- 
ably. Cohn adopts AVagner’s {Finamwissen- 
ifchaft, § 451) classification into . , taxes on 
earnings, on possession, and,,, on consumption,'. 
‘ ‘ with the thonglit , that it may , serve .the'' 
purpose of bringing uniformity,. and', agreement' 
into the systema.tic , treatment of ■ taxatio,n ”. 


{Science of Finance, § 332). But whatever 
broad divisions may be adopted, the charges 
imposed in a modern state usually range 
themselves under some of the following heads : 
— Taxes on (1) land, (2) houses, (3) property 
and capital, and (4) income ; (5) eiistoms, (6) 
excise, (7) taxes on commimications, (8) stamps, 
(9) death duties. 

In any consideration of tlie best mode of combining 
these different kinds of charges in order to produce 
equality of taxation, it should be borne in mind that, 
as before indicated, the real and the apparent incidence 
of a tax often differ. Reference has been made below to 
the conclusions arrived at with regard to the incidence 
of different kinds of taxes by Prof. Seligman, in whose 
essay “On the Shifting and Incidence of Taxation” 
(American Economic Association, VII,, Nos. 2 and 3, 
1892) all the theories previously advanced are examined. 
In certain cases the views of Bastable (PiiUic Finance) 
are given. But whatever theory be adopted, it is 
important to observe that in practice the apparent 
pressure of the burden may be a factor of greater 
moment than the actual (see e.g. Ileport frorn Select 
Committee on Town Holdings, pp. 214, 292, p. xviii.). 

1. Taxes on Land. — These, which are of 
very great, if not of the greatest, antiquity as 
a source of revenue, were originally charged by 
reference either to the gross produce of the land 
cultivated, as in ancient Egypt, or to its 
area, as in Rome and England at one time. 
The former method was partly adjusted to the 
productiveness of the soil, but the latter, 
which is still adopted in some of the British 
colonies, took no account whatever of the 
differences in fertility. A moderate approach 
to equality of charge was indeed sometimes 
{c.g, Humbert, Mssai sur les Finances et la 
Comptabiliti cJiez les Pomains, note 899) made 
by arranging the lands in classes taxed at 
different proportions or rates. Even a elassiii- 
eation of this kind is but a rough and ready 
mode of reaching the true value of the land for 
taxation purposes — that is, the net yield after 
the expenses of cultivation have been deducted. 
To ascertain the net yield, a minute system of 
valuation is necessary, the valuation being 
based either, as in France (where it is preceded 
by Cadasteal Suea^ey), on estimates of pro- 
duce, prices, and cost of cultivation, or as in 
England, for the purposes of the Income Tax, 
on the rent at which the land is worth to be 
let. The tax raised on the valuation may be 
either “apportioned” or “rated.” In the 
first case, a total fixed sum is collected from 
each district, the lands being charged at the 
pound rate necessary to produce it {e.g. the 
English Land Tax, the French Impot Fonder) ; 
in the second, all the lands of the country are 
charged at a fixed pound rate or percentage 
(c.^. the English income tax, Sch. A). Cohn 
appiwes, the ibriner system {Science of Finance, 
§ 377) as afibrding the local authorities a 
’’ .support and standard in making correct assess- ' 
ments. It may, however, become inelastic, and 
practically, as in England, reduce the land tax 
to a rent- charge. Under such a system, besides, 
the burden tends to become unequal in different 
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districts, and tliis inequality lias serious conse- 
quences wliere, as in France, local revenue is 
raised by additional charges {centimes aclcU- 
tionels) proportioned to the state tax (Leroy- 
Beaiilieu, Science cles Finances, 1892, i. pj. 321). 
The amount of revenue now raised by the 
taxation of land is in most countries consider- 
able, the tax possessing special advantages as a 
source of income for local purposes (see Taxa- 
tion of Lands and Buildings in European 
Countries, etc., RP. [c. 6209] and 181/91). 

If a tax on landed profits or proTierty be a part of a 
general income or j^roperty tax (e.c/.’tlie English Income 
Tax, Schedule A), it cannot be shifted and will be 
borne by the landowner (Seligman, Inaide/nce, p. 96). 
If imposed as an exclusive tax on cultivating owners, it 
will even then be apt to remain where first put (pp. 9T-99). 
If charged on the tenant-farmer (as the English local 
rates are), the tax will fall on the landounier in the case 
of pure competitive rents, and will be divided between 
landowner and tenant in the case of non-competitive 
rents (p. 100). 

2. Taxes on Houses. — Houses were origin- 
ally taxed only as included with the land on 
which they stand — their separate assessment 
being a development of taxation. In England 
the Heaiith Money or chimney tax of feudal 
times w-as succeeded by the window tax, 
finally replaced in 1851 by the Inhabited 
EIouse Duty. Houses, including in the term 
shops, factories, and premises generally, invite 
taxation by the ease with w'hich they can be 
assessed, and the evidence they afford of the 
wealth of the occupier. Like land, they are 
therefore usually made to contribute largelj* to 
both imperial and local revenue. Bastable (The 
Taxation of Ground Rents, Economic Journal, 
iii. 255) argues against the proposal to charge 
a special tax on the ground rent of houses. 

A tax on bouses levied according to rental value and 
assessed on the occupier (as the Inhabited House Duty 
and local rates are in England) rests in the main 
ultimately on the occupier (Seligirjan, Incidence, pp. 
117-128. 'See however Bastable’s criticism, Public Fin- 
ance, 2nd ed. p. 419 ; also G. H. Blundeii, Distribution 
of Rates and Taxes, Journal of Royal Statistical Society, 
1S96, p. 644). 

, S. Taxes on Propeety and Capital. — 
Except in the shape of lands and houses, 
property, including its interest-bearing form, 
capita.!, is now rarely made a subject of taxation 
;rpart from death duties or a general income 
tax. The reason is no doubt mainly the 
practical difficulty of correct assessment, result- 
ing from the varied forms that, in civilised 
countries, property takes, and the consequent 
facilities for evasion. The almost invariable 
history of the general property tax, common 
ill the Middle Ages, is that, originally de- 
veloped out of a land-tax, it has in the course 
of time reverted to its primitive form, personalty 
haffing gradually slipped out of assessment (see 
Catasto). It has therefore, in most countries, 
been supplanted by separate taxes on land, 
houses, w’ages, profits, interest, etc., or in quite 
modern times by an income-tax (Seligman, 
Essays in Taxation, pp. 23-61). In Switzer- 
land and the United States, however, the 


property tax is still used for cantonal and state 
as opposed to federal, purposes. In France the 
imfoot sur les ‘valeurs mobilieres is foiirid as a 
special charge on income derived ffoni capital 
in shares of companies, the alleged justification 
being that the holders are idle capitalists 
wdiose liability is limited (Leroy - Beaulieu" 
Science des Finances, i. p. 418). In Eiifdai^q 
the small stamp duty recently ciiai-ged on the 
share capital of companies is intended rather as 
a check on excessive nominal capital than a tax 
on a form of w^ealth. Prussia and Holland have 
recently introduced special taxes on property 
(Seligman, Essays in Taxation, 322-335 ; FI. 
Greven, Fiscal Reform in Holland, Economic 
Journal, iii. 534 ; A. J. Cohen Stuart, Pro- 
gressive Taxation in Holland, Economic Journal 
viii. 325, and art. Finances, Netheiilands)! 
Colin maintains that it is the office of the 
property tax to fill up a gap left by the 
income tax through its inapplicability to 
property wdiich yields no profits, such as a 
private picture-gallery. It is only wdieii applied 
to such pjroperty that it is anything more 
than an income-tax under a different form 
{Science of Finance, §§ 241, 242, 353, 354). 
A tax on personal property, wdiich is not capital 
cannot be sliifted. A tax on mortgages or 
other loanable capital will as a general rule fall 
on the horrow’ers (Seligman, Incidence, p. 139), 
4. Taxes on Incoxe. — Income is nmv so 
generally recognised as the normal source of 
taxation that it is somewhat siirpirisiiig to find 
that it has been only after property and other 
taxes have failed to produce the revenue 
required that the plan of a direct tax on 
income has been adopted. Three of the com- 
ponent parts of income — :rent, ivages, and 
profits — had indeed early been laid under contri- 
bution by means of land taxes, poll taxes, and 
licences to trade, the last mentioned being now 
represented in England by the licences required 
by auctioneers, etc. , but the first tax on income 
as such was the invention of W Ritt in 1798. 
The unpojmlarity of this tax led to its aboli- 
tion in 1816, but it was revived in 1842 for 
purposes of fiscal reform, and now inay be 
assumed to have taken a pennanent place in 
the English system of taxation. (For the 
practical difiiciilties in apjilying the progressive 
principle to the British Income Tax, see 
Blunden, ^ A Progressive Income Txst f Economic 
Journal, v. 527. Burns, ‘‘A Graduated 
Income Tax,” Westmmster Bevietv, Nov. 1896, 
suggests how^ the difficillties may be overcome.) 
In France there is at present no income-tax 
(see Leroy-Beaulieu m L’Mconomiste^ETancais, 
8tli February 1896 eFscg., for the tax recently 
proposed), but its place is partially taken by 
the PateNTE, introduced in 1791, under wffiich 
trades, occupations, and professions are ar- 
ranged in certain classes with a view to a 
rough approximation to a charge on the 
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amount of profits. In Germany and Austria 
taxes on industry are found, modelled more 
or less on the Patente (see J. A. Hill, “The 
Prussian Business Tax,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, viii. p. 77. This tax is now 
deyoted to local purposes). Austria has in 
addition a progressive general income tax, 
based on individual economic ability (R, 
Sieghart, The Reform of Direct Taxation in 
Austria, Economic Journal, viii. 173). Italy 
has a heavy income-tax of the English type, 
but with differentiation of the classes of income, 
and the Swiss Cantons supplement their 
property taxes by charges on income, in many 
cases progressive (see Palgrave, “Progressive 
Taxation as levied in Switzerland,” Journ. 
Stat. Soc., 18SS). In America an income-tax 
was imposed for five years from 1st January 
1895 (Seligman, “The American Income 
Tax,” Economic Journal, iv. p. 639), but was 
subsequently held by the Supreme Court to 
be unconstitutional. 

A general income-tax, being simply a combination of 
taxes on the separate ingredients of income — rent, 
interest, profits, and wages, — its incidence as a whole 
must depend upon the laws applicable to each separate 
part. Speaking broadly, it cannot be shifted (Selig- 
man, Incidence, p. ITS). A tax on profits will, if 
confined to the profits of some particular occupation, in 
the long run, be shifted to the consumer. If it extends 
to all I'ji’ofits, it will be borne by the producer (pp. 164- 
167). A trade-license tax, if fixed and high, will tend to 
be borne by the producer (p. 169). Given a monopoly 
in a trade, any fresh tax (whether imposed by way of 
license or otherwisis) will fall on the producer (pp. 160, 
162, 16S). A special tax on professional men (e.g. 
Solicitor’s Certificate Duty), will not be shifted (p. 172). 
A tax on wages will fall on the workmen, unless as the 
result of a long and fierce struggle it can be shifted to 
profits (p. 176). 

5. Customs. — Taxes on commodities, or on 
consumption, may be levied either as customs 
at the ports or frontier, as excise with super- 
vision over the producer, or by a state monopoly 
of production. The tax in all three cases is in- 
tended to fall on the consumer, the fundamental 
principle of a tax on consumption being (Cohn, 
Science of Finance, § 359) “that it accepts the 
demand of the taxpayer for consumable goods 
as the standard by which to measure his ability 
to contribute to the public expenditures.” As 
regards customs (see Custom ; Customs Duties ; 
Impout Duties), England is almost the only 
eouiitry that uses such duties purely for fiscal 
imrposes, and confines them to luxuries. In 
France, food, raw materials, and manufactures 
are all subject to import duties, and there is 
no due relation, siich as exists in England, 
bet^veeii the customs and the internal taxes. 
A similar system prevails generally among the 
other continental nations. 

A tax on either absolute necessities or expensive 
luxuries, whether imx>osed as an import or an excise 
duty, will, on tlie assumption that .a corresponding rise 
in price will not afiect demand, be shifted in its 
entirety to the consumer, zi similar tax on comforts 
and minor luxuries, that is, the general mass of com- 
modities, will be divided between the consumer and the 
producer in proportions varying with the elasticity of 
the demand and the ratio of produce to cost (Seligman, 


Incidence, pp. 147-152, See also Bastable, Pnhlic 
Finance, pp. 347-351, 509-511). 

Export duties, in early times a part of the 
customs, and popular as a charge (as then 
believed) on foreigners and a restriction on ex- 
portation, are now found only in countries with 
exceptional products, as, for example, India 
with opium and rice, Brazil -with coffee, the West 
Indies with sugar (see Expoets, Duties on). 

In such cases the tax may be partly passed to the 
foreign consumers. Otherwise, an export duty will be 
chiefly paid by the country imposing it (Bastable, 
Public Finance, p. 531). 

6. Excise. — An Excise on similar com- 
modities produced within the country should, 
unless protection rather than revenue is aimed 
at, or unless (Cohn, Science of Finance, §§ 366, 
368) there are insuperable practical difficulties, 
accompany the imposition of customs duties at 
the ports or frontier. Thus in England each 
customs duty has its countervailing excise duty 
if the article taxed is capable of production in 
this country, except indeed, as is the case with 
tobacco, its production here is forbidden. On 
the other hand, if it is intended to raise revenue 
by the taxation of commodities produced at 
home, a corresponding customs duty must be 
charged on the same commodity if imported (see 
: Countervailing Duty). In England the 
internal taxation of commodities is confined to 
luxuries, and is for imperial purposes only. In 
France such taxation is applied to necessaries, 
— e.g, salt, food, and fuel — as well as luxuries, 
and is used for municipal as well as state 
purposes (see Internal Customs and Tolls ; 
Local Finance ; Octroi). A system of in- 
ternal taxation somewhat similar to the French 
prevails on the continent generally. 

The inclusion of necessaries is due rather to 
the inadequacy of other sources of revenue than 
to a determination on abstract grounds to tax 
the poorer classes. The selection of articles for 
internal taxation depends mainly on the amount 
of revenue required to be raised by this means. 
For administrative reasons the articles should 
be few in number, and if a large revenue is 
needed they must be in general use among the 
people. In order not to infringe the fourth of 
Adam Smith's maxims, they should be such as 
will suffer least from excise restrictions on pro- 
duction ; and for a like reason raw materials— 
the duties on which would have to he advanced 
for a long period — should be excluded from the 
list. By a state monopoly of production, as 
existing e.g, in France for tobacco, probably 
the largest revenue may be raised with the 
smallest amount of restriction. Under such a 
system an Ai) Valorem Duty becomes practic- 
able (Cohn, Wdenre § 379). But 

where, as in the case of alcohol, it is desiral>le 
to secure the continual development of ■ new 
processes, produetion is best left to ■ private 
.individuals. It must be remembered that in 
the taxation, whether by monopoly or a duty, 
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of tobacco, alcohol, and Opium, there is a 
moral ground, real or alleged, the object being 
not only to raise a revenue but to check the 
consumption of an article regarded as tending 
to be injurious (Bastable, ‘‘Taxation through 
Monopoly,” Economic Journal^ i. 307). A 
moral ground may also partly be alleged as the 
origin of the Assessed Taxes in England, 
which were chiefly of the nature of sumptuary 
charges. Such as survive — licences for carriages, 
men-servants, etc. — are now collected as excise, 
and paid over for local purposes. Taxes of this 
kind are an unpopular and decaying form of 
impost, both here and abroad (see Leroj^-Beau- 
lieu. Science cles Fmcmces, i. ch. ix.). They 
cannot be shifted. Cohn regards the English 
system of consumption taxes as one-sided, in that 
it charges the majority of the population for the 
benefit of that portion which does not smoke or 
drink. He, writing in 1889, would wish to see 
an increase in the scope and number of our tax- 
able articles, and a more adequate equalisation 
of the burden by further special taxation of the 
upper classes {Science of Finance, § 365). 

7. Taxes ox Commuxicatioxs axd Teaxs- 

poiiT. — In England the Post Office, a state 
monopoly, is cariied on at a profit, and the 
surplus, being applied as revenue, is a tax 
on commercial and private correspondence. 
A higher charge than is necessary to meet 
expenses is a check on trade, and an undesirable 
form of taxation. In other countries the postal 
service is generally carried on at a loss ; and this 
is the case also with another form of government 
enterprise — state railways, the receipts from 
which rarely cover expenses, including interest 
on debt. The Prussian railways are a conspicu- 
ous exception, and the profit arising from them 
is a tax on transport. The making of such a 
profit was no p>art of the original i^olicy of 
state acquisition, but Cohn (“Kail ways and 
Waterways in Germany,” Economic Journal, iv. 
p. 543) speaks of the surpluses mth approval 
as a kind of taxation which affects those strata 
of the population which are most able to pay 
taxes. As regards railways in private hands, 
a small amount of revenue is raised in England 
by the Railway Passenger Duty, a special tax 
on part of the ginss receipts from passengers. 
The present law is founded on the report of 
the select committee of the House of Commons 
appointed in 1876, which however recom- 
mended the repeal of the duty whenever the 
state of the public revenue ’would permit 
(pp. 312, 376). In France a considerable sum 
is raised by a tax on goods and passengers 
carried on the railways, and in America there 
are state taxes on either the gross or net 
earnings of the lines. In so far as these taxes 
fill! on goods and travellers on business (see 
Bastable, PwWffl pp. 536-7), they act 

in restraint of trade, and are undesirable. 

8. Stamps. — This term denotes merely the 


mode in which certain taxes are collected. 
When charged in respect of law proceedings 
and juridical acts, Stamp Duties, so far as they 
exceed the level of fees for services rendered, 
are open to objection, the administration of 
justice being a general interest affecting rich and 
poor, litigants and non-litigants, alike. In Eng- 
land and France a small amount only of revenue 
is raised in this manner, but in Germany the fees 
contain a larger tax element. As charges on 
commercial transactions and transfers of pro- 
perty, stamp duties are, hov’ever, largely used in 
England, France, and Italy. They are easy to 
collect, and although tending to check trade 
and production, are, ’when charged at low rates 
as in England, open to little practical objection 
as a subsidiary source of revenue. 

According to Bastable (Public Finance, pp. 546-7), 
stamp duties on commercial instruments, such as bills 
and receipts, may be regarded as falling on business 
gains, whilst those on transfers of land and other 
property are probably divided between buyer and seller. 

9. Death Duties. Successiox Duties. 
— Duties on the transfer of property from the 
dead to the Imng, though theoretically objec- 
tionable as tending to fall on capital, and thus 
to retard the growth of wealth, are almost 
universally regarded as an essential constituent 
of a ’\vell-arranged system of finance. In prac- 
tice, so long as small estates passing to widows 
and children are lightly charged, and adequate 
measures are taken to prevent evasion, perhaps 
the only limit to the rate of duty is the danger 
of diminished productiveness through either 
genuine gifts inter vivos, or, eventually, the 
stoppage of accumulation. Seligman, discussiug 
the various arguments for an inheritance tax, as 
death duties are called in America, advocates 
a charge of this kind as a supplement 
to an income or general property tax, in order 
to reach the real faculty or ability of the 
indmdual, which has been increased by an 
accidental or fortuitous receipt. He also 
regards tbe tax as a convenient method of 
applying the principle of difierentiation in the 
taxation of income derived from property and 
labour {Essays in Taxation, 121-135. See 
also Max West, The Inheritamce Tax). The 
principle of graduation according to the ainoiuit 
of property left hy the deceased has now been 
adopted in England, more especially since the 
introduction of the estate duty (Fiimnce Act, 
1894), {38tlh Report of Commissioners of Inland 
Mevemie, 19-28 ; Seligman, Essays in TamMon, 
307-311; B&st3hlB,F%MicMnance, 556-560). A 
tax on inheritances or bequests cannot be shifted. 

[See hooks mentioned in tbe following : 
McCulloch, Literature of Political Economy (1845)5 
pp. 318-349. — Ely, Taomtion in American States, 
and Oities ilSSS), pp. 94-101.----Colm, 

Finance (1889), American transiatioii, 1895^ §§ 8* 
iq.—Bastable, Public . Finance (1892). — Cossa, 
Introduction to study ' of Political EmnoimJ 
(1893).-— Seligman, Essays in Taxation (1895), 
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pp. 35S-39S ; also, for American taxes, pp. 62, 
263 and 422. — The Statesman's Year Book (lists 
of official and non-ofQ.cial publications)]. F. a. 

[Besides arts mentioned in tlie text, see 
Assessment ; Cost of Collection of Taxes ; 
Death Duties ; D:^cimes ; Denier ; Diffusion 
Theory op Taxation ; Dime Eotal ; Direct 
Taxation ; Discriminating Duties ; Excise 
Scheme ; Farming op Taxes ; Farming Taxes, 
Principle of ; First Fruits and Tenths ; Food, 
Taxes on ; Gabelle ; Indirect Taxation ; Maci- 
NATO ; Mew Customs ; New Impost ; New Sub- 
sidy ; Paper, Taxes on ; Paulette ; Quotit:^ ; 
•Salt, Taxes on.] 

TAXATION, EQUALITY OF. See Taxa- 
tion. 

TAXATION, CtPJNDING. See Macinato. 

TAXATION, INCIDENCE OF. See Taxa- 
tion. 

TAXATION, INDIRECT. See Indirect 
Taxation. 

TAXATION, MAXIMS OF. See Taxation. 

TAXES. See Taxation. 

TAXES, COST OF COLLECTION OF. See 
Cost of Collection op Taxes. 

TAYLORS, Merchant. The tailors were 
among the most thriving artisans of mediieval 
London, and their organisation as a craft 
probabty dates from the middle of the 13th 
century. In 1327 the tailors and linen- 

armourers represented to the king that they 
had been accustomed ‘‘to hold their gild once 
every year to rule their mistery and order the 
state of their servants, ” and prayed for the 
eonfirmation of the same. This was gi’anted 
by a charter, which gave them also the control 
over the admission of tailors to the freedom of 
the city. The number of members would seem 
to have then been tw-enty-fonr. During the 
same period there existed a religious fraternity 
of St. John Baptist of tailors in the city of 
London, which was probably at first formally 
distinct from the organisation of the craft as 
siicli. But, if so, the two had coalesced by 
1390, when Richard 11. confirmed the privileges 
of ‘ ‘ the gild and fraternity of tailors and linen 
armourers ” “in honour of St. J ohn the Baptist, 
and empovrered them to elect annually, from 
among themselves, a master and four wardens. 

From that time onward their history re- 
sembles, in its main features, that of the other 
Livery .. Companies of London (see also Cor- 
■ poRATiONS. OP Arts and .Trades,;: Gilds, 
Liverymen,' and Mergers). By a charter of 
14G8 the fraternity was formally incorporated ; 
by one of 1439 it was authorised to make. search 
.CDiicernmg the mistery -within the ' .city and 
suburbs. Henry YII., by his charter of 1502, 
of his “special grace” “transferred; and changed 
■th.e gild and fraternity into the name of the 
.gild of me reliant taylors of tlie fratemity. of St. 
John the Baptist” ; on the ground that....“,the 
men of the mistery, . . . from, time- 'whereof 
the memory of man is not to the contrary, do 


use, occupy, and exercise in all quarters and 
kingdoms of the WDidd, all and every kind of 
merchandises, to the renowm, honour, and 
benefit of oiir kingdom.” During the 15th 
century a divergence of interests between masters 
and journeymen made itself felt, leading to the 
formation of a fraternity of “yeomen,” which 
gave the company some trouble (see Journey- 
men’s Societies). The company also began 
to be enriched by the bequests of deceased 
members, and to be made the trustee of lands 
devised for benevolent and religious purposes. 
In 1547 it surrendered to the crown, in accord- 
ance "with the statute to that effect, its religious 
endowments ; redeeming charges amounting to 
about £100 by selling lands which fetched 
£2000, and by pa,ying that sum to the crown. 
In 1561 the company established the school in 
London wdiich it has since maintained, and 
which has remained in close association with 
St, John’s College, Oxford, founded a few years 
earlier by Sir Thomas White, merchant taylor 
and lord mayor. Between 1550 and 1571 
the company vigorously defended, especially 
against the cloth-w^orkers and haberdashers, 
the alleged right of its members to exercise any 
occupation, and succeeded in p)reventing any 
prohibitory legislation. Their success must 
have hastened the decay of the gild system in 
London ; henceforth, though the companies sur- 
vived as social bodies, they gradually dropped 
their connection wdtli the occupations from 
Avhicli they had arisen. The internal constitu- 
• tional history of the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
is obscure. But it would seem probable that 
the subordinate organisation knowm as the 
Bachelors’ Company was composed in the I7th 
century largely of working tailors, and that 
the refusal of the court of assistants in 1691 
to reappoint oflicers for the bachelors may be 
regarded as marking a distinct wdtiidrawal from 
interest in the tailoring occupation ; though 
the formal testing of cloth measures in Bar- 
tholomew* Fair by officers of the company was 
kept up until the abolition of the fair in 1854. 
In 1S37 it was stated that “ the greatest 
number of the company w*ere members of the 
stock exchange or corn factors.” In 1882 the 
number of liverymen w^as 226, the corporate 
income £31, 243, and the triist income £12,068. 

In all considerable English towms there were 
similar, though less flourishing, fraternities of 
tailors in honour of St. John the Baptist. 
That in Bristol possessed ordinances dating 
from 1392, and began to call itself “the com- 
pany of mcrcAu/iQ taylors ” in the latter part of 
■the reign, of Elizabeth. It became extinct with 
. the death of the last surviving member in 1824. 

'.The.tailors were, in many, towns,, among the 
, . most, powerful of the crafts ;, for their straggles 
with' the municipality of Exeter English Gilds 
(Early English. .Text Soe.), and Mrs.. J... B, Green, 
Town Life in the loth Centurg, voL ii. ch. viL 
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Their social importance may be explained, in the 
main, by the elaborateness and costliness of attire 
among the upper and middle classes in the later 
middie ages. But it was doubtless increased in 
some places, such as London, by the share which 
their occupation led them to take in more or less 
wholesale trade — a subject which awaits investiga- 
tion. Some light may perhaps be cast upon the 
position of affairs in London by that in certain 
continental towns. In Stralsund the company of 
Wands clmeider, explained as cloth dealers, be- 
longed to the Kaufrnannstand^ while the Schneider 
belonged to the Gewerlcstand, In Liibeck the 
Geioandschneider were grouped with the merchants 
travelling to foreign parts, and reckoned among 
the onrgerliche Collegien, and yet the Schneider, 
another body, was second among the four great 
J-IandwerJcsdontern, to which the other seventy- 
tv/o crafts were subordinate. — V. Maurer, SUidte' 
mrfassimg, ii. §§ 337, 354. 

[W. Herbert, Livery Qompanies (1884), vol. ii.; 
now superseded by C. M. Clode, Memoricds of the 
Guild of Merchant Tailors (1875), and Early 
History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors (1888), 
2 vols. — both works printed by the company for 
private circulation. For the recent history of the 
company the Rep>ort of the royal commission on 
the livery companies (1884) must be consulted, or 
the summary in W. Carew Hazlitt, The Livery 
Companies of the City of London (1892). For 
Bristol, Francis F. Fox, Merchant Taylors of Bristol 
(1880), printed for private circulation.] w. J. a. 

TEINDS (SootlA2^d), i.e. Tithes. In early 
times it came to be held as part of the common 
law of Scotland that, by reason of divine law, 
a tenth part of the fruits of the land of the 
laity ought to be paid to the clergy, and the 
latter u’ere accustomed to claim and receive 
this. Substantially the bulk of the tithes or 
teinds in Scotland were those imposed upon cul- 
tivated land, and even these w’ere practically, if 
not 'wholly, imposed only upon corn. These 
constituted the parson’s tithes, the rectorial 
teinds, or decimcB garhales; and as the obligation 
to pay one-tenth of the corn to the parson ran 
along with the right to retain the remaining 
nine-tenths, the parson’s right to his one-tenth 
could never lapse from non-user. At the same 
time there "were local customs according to which 
petty tithes, or “ vicarage teinds,” were levied, 
ostensibly for the maintenance of the parson or 
rector’s substitute or vicar. If the vicar were 
appointed by the patron of the church, the repre- 
sentative of the original founder of the church, 
these petty tithes were paid directly to the vicar ; 
but if not, they were paid to the parson himself, 
to supply him with means to pay his own 
vicar. The history of the right to teinds 
is a record of confusion ; and during the 
centuries preceding the Eeformation we find 
that by one means and another the religious 
houses ousted the parsons and vicars to a large 
extent, and that the right to claim and receive 
teinds became vested in them in many places ; 
and more, that many laymen contrived to be- 


come possessed of them at the expense of the 
religious houses. This latter process was greatly 
accelerated immediately before the EeformatioiL 
when it became almost a general practice for the 
religions orders to grant away their own lands, 
'which np to that time had remained exeinpl; 
from tithes, docimis inclusis et nunquani 

aoitea separatist as the i^hrase went ; and a, 
title to that effect is still recognised as exempt- 
ing the land to which it applies from liability 
to pay teind. When Scotland emerged from 
the confusion of the Reformation, and the ac- 
companying wasteful grants to needy nobles and 
courtiers of the period, it was found that the 
parish clergy had practically ceased to have any 
interest in the teinds, the right to claim and 
receive which had come to be vested either in 
the cro'vmi or in the titulars of teinds — that is, 
persons entitled to the teinds in virtue of crown 
grants of teinds or of church lands — or in the 
patrons who represented the original founder.® 
of the churches, or in those who had acquired 
church lands from churchmen. These were 
practically all laymen, and their exercise of 
the right was found to he most oppressive ; for 
example, they would refuse to come and gather 
their tenth sheaves until some special 1:-)argaiii 
was driven, for until they did so the remainder 
of the crop could not be taken off the fields. 
On the other hand, the paaish clergy had no 
satisfactory means of support, and the con- 
fusion became so great that in 1628 Charles L 
induced all parties concerned to submit the 
whole arrangements to his arbitration and to 
re'vision by him, the alternative apparently 
being that the crovm would assert its own 
rights as against the existing holders of the’ 
teinds. King Charles issued an award which 
was the basis of the present system. According 
to this, instead of one-tenth of the fruits of 
the land, the teinds were to consist of one- 
fifth of the rent or animal value of the land. 
Then there was a right given to have this rent 
valued once for all, so as to fix in money the 
annual value of the teinds. The great majority 
of the lands in Scotland have had their rents 
valued for this pmqiose very long ago, so tliat 
the teinds have in modern currency very small 
values, and do not approach one -fifth part of 
the rents of the present day. But there are 
some instances, come upon from time to time, 
in which no such valuation has ever taken 
place ; and in such cases the teind amounts to 
one- fifth the actual rent at the present day, 
with this exception, however, that where the 
land in question has been covered by the houses 
of a town, it is taken at a full agricultural 
value; in Edinhurgli £4 per acre, so that the 
con-esponding teind is 16s. per acre. Next we 
have to mention a peculiarity of the existing 
system, which is, that whatever may be the 
value of the teinds within a parish, it is only 
in some cases that the minister of the parish 
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receives tlie wliole of them. The theoretical 
rule would be that he never does so, because 
the teinds are held as property for their own 
advantage by the heritors — that is, by the 
proprietors of land and houses liable in payment 
of public burdens — and the heritors do not 
pay the teinds as such to the clergy, but are at 
the same time bound to make a suitable pro- 
vision out of the teinds for their support. If 
the whole of the teinds happen to be required 
for this purpose, the whole will be absorbed in 
meeting this obligation, but not otherwise ; 
and if this be the case, the teinds are said to be 
exhausted. "When a minister thinks his actual 
stipend is too small he may raise an action 
of augmentation,” an action to get his stipend 
augmented or increased. This action he brings 
vagainst the heritors before the teind court. He 
pleads the increase of his parish in population, 
the increased cost of living, etc. etc. ; the 
heritors apply themselves to prove that he can 
live quite comfortably on his existing stipend, 
or perhaps that there are no unexhausted teinds 
left in tlie parish. Assume that the minister 
satisfies the court that he ought to have an in- 
crease, and that there are unexhausted teinds in 
the parish from which an increase may be 
granted, it is awarded to him in terms of so much 
oats, so much barley, etc., the conversion of which 
into terms of current coin is a mysterious arith- 
metical operation, dependent for its result, year 
by year, upon the verdict of a jury summoned 
yearly for this purpose by the sheriff of each 
particular county. This old-world method of 
paying the minister nominally in gi'ain and 
really in money, the amount of which varies 
with the current prices of grain, has had the 
effect of impoverishing the Scottish clergy, 
never too sumptuously provided for, consider- 
ably during recent years ; but the minimum 
money stipend is in current practice .taken as 
£150. If an augmentation he granted as just 
explained, the next step is a ^ locality” that 
is an allocation or apportionment of the burden 
among the heritors concerned. This is a pro- 
ceeding which has seldom failed to set neigh- 
bours by the ears more or less ; for unless there 
have been a previous “locality” in the same 
parish, the records of which can be referred to, 
it involves raking up old titles to prove ex- 
em]3tion or to prove old '^'aluations, or to solve 
questions of alleged postponed liability, while 
the interest of a heritor’s fellow-heritors is to 
show that he cannot produce any old valuation, 
and is therefore liable to contribute on the 
footing that his teind is one -fifth of the actual 
present-day rent or annual value of his property. 
At the same time there are certain rules which 
it is not necessary here to consider as to the order 
in wlxich the teinds will he applied to the purpose 
of giving the minister a suitable stipend ; for 
example, the first to be encroached upon will be 
any teind belonging to the parish and found in 


the hands of the crown, not having been ever 
granted to any layman, should any such be 
discovered ; and the last to be touched will be 
any teind already appropriated to one of the 
four Scottish universities. 

[Connell on Teinds.'] a. d. 

The present value of parocliial teinds is about 
£240,000 yearly, and there is an estimated value of 
£133,000 “ unexhausted teind ” available for future 
augmentations of stipend ; 8S0 parishes participate in 
the distribution. There is a bill now before parliament 
for compulsory valuation of all uiiexliausted teinds, 
etc., etc., so as to put an end to the confusion, actual or 
potential, at present existing. 

TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. Since the 
introduction of transatlantic cables a new mode 
of effecting international payments has come 
into use, the operation of which appears from 
the following illustration : — 

A in New York purchases from JS, a London stock- 
broker, shares to the value of £10,000. They are pur- 
chased on the 2Sth of the month for the 30th, which is 
the next settling day ; and as B has resold the shares for 
delivery in New York on the 10th of the next month, 
they cannot be carried over, and B must be in possession 
of the £10,000 on the 30th. A therefore purchases from 
C, a banker in New York, a telegraphic transfer to B for 
£10,000, upon which C immediately telegraphs to his 
correspondent in London, D, to pay A £10,000. C must 
of course reimburse D, and this may be done in various 
ways ; if the exchange in New York is so much in favour 
of London that it pays to send gold, he may send gold ; 
if this is not the case he may send stocks or shares for 
sale, or employ other means of remittance ; but the 
most nsual mode of covering cable transfers is the re- 
mittance of long-dated bills of exchange, and the price 
for telegrai)hic transfer depends, therefore, on the price 
of such bills. In fixing the former price the following 
circumstances have to be taken into consideration 
(1) the loss of interest wliile the bill is travelling ; (2) the 
discount on the bill calculated from its date of arrival in 
London ; the actual rate will be taken as the basis of the 
calculation, but a small percentage will be added by 
way of insurance premium in view of a possible rise in the 
rate ; (3) the bill stamp ; (4) a del credere commission for C, 
who runs the risk of the bills he purchases ; (5) a reason- 
able profit for G and JD. 

Therefore, if the price of sixty days sight bills on 
London in New York is $485 (which means that for $485 
a bill for £100 can be obtained), the price of cable 
transfers on London in New York is calculated in the 
following manner : — 

$ cents. 

Cost of bill 4S5 0 

Interest 8 days at 4 per cent . . . 0 43 

Discount 63 days at 2 per cent . . 1 70 

(the market rate being If, and I being 
added so as to cover the risk of a rise) 

Bill stamp 0 25 

Del credere commission for C, dta cent. 0 49 

Profit for C and D, ^ per cent . . . 0 97 

A cable payment of £100 would there- 
fore approximately cost . . 4SS 84 

The business of selling telegraphic transfers cannot 
be carried out properly, unless elaborate arrangements 
of a permanent kind are made between the parties 
orderingthem and the parties by whom they are effected. 
These arrangements include the preparation of tele- 
graphic codes with secret keys— so as to avoid the risk 
of acting on fraudulent telegraphic orders— constant 
telegraphic communication as to the standing of the 
mercantile firms on whom the foreign house usually 
purchases bills as to rates of discount and their 
tendency, etc., and involve so much labour and expense 
that the transactions for which they are required cannot 
be remunerative unless they are undertaken on a some- 
what extensive scale. As the amounts paid must bo 
advanced whilst the bills sent by way of cover are travel- 
ling, it tbllow’s that only such companies and firms as 
are.possessed of considerable liquid means can undertake 
to effect cable payments. Sucli payments cannot, there- 
fore, be obtained to an imliniited amount. 
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On tlie other hand, it will be seen from the calcula- 
tion given above, that it must generally be cheaper for 
a person having to make remittances to distant countries 
to buy bills instead of telegraphic transfers, even after 
making allowances for discount, bill stamps, etc. These 
transfers are, therefore, not used as a means of remit- 
tance except in connection with certain special classes 
of business transactions. Among these, stock exchange 
arbitrage dealings, wdiich necessitate very quick pay- 
ments, are the most prominent, but there may be other 
drcurastances under wdiich it is profitable to incur the 
additional cost involved by the employment of this 
mode of remitting money to distant places. If, for 
instance, a merchant in Hong-Kong, from wdiich place a 
letter to London takes about six w'eeks, has to make a 
certain payment in London at a certain date, it may be 
of the greatest benefit to him to avail himself of the six 
weeks’ additional space of time, wdiich he gains, by 
employing the cable instead of the steamboat as the 
carrier of his remittance ; this wdll occur if money, 
during the intervening six weeks, can be employed to 
great advantage, or if he has reason to believe that the 
rate of exchange will be more favourable later on. 
Where large amounts have to be remitted, the circum- 
stance that the purchase of cable transfers involves less 
risk than the purchase of bills, may also be a motive 
influencing the x^arties concerned. 

In actual xiractice telegraxihic transfers are used in 
few countries only. The largest volume of transactions 
occurs in transfers purchased in New York and efi'ected 
in London in connection with arbitrage dealings in 
American stock -exchange securities, but cable pay- 
ments to be efi'ected in London are also purchased in 
some eastern places— Bombay, Calcutta, etc. In the 
latter case they are probably purchased, as a general 
rule, wdth the intention of deferring tlie fixing of the 
rate of exchange to the exact moment when the pay- 
ment is to be effected. The drafts on India w^hich the 
Indian government negotiates in London are also some- 
times is'sued in the form of telegraxdiic transfers, e. s. 

TELEGRAPHS. See the Post Office. 
TELLERS OF THE EXCHEQUER. These 
%vere officials belonging to the lotver chamber 
or exchequer of receipt (see Exchequee, Eaely 
History of) appointed to count all money paid 
in. Four was apparently the usual number, 
although from Pipe Roll, 1 Richard L, it seems 
that ten tellers accompanied the treasurer and 
chamberlains to Salisbury for the collection of 
a tenth (Maddox, T., History of ii. 

303). Originally in a subordinate position, 
the tellers became officials of some dignity in 
Tudor and Stuart times, wdien their woiffi was 
done by deputies (Hall, of the Ex- 

chequer, p. 81). The tellers’ office undertook 
both the receipt and the jjayment of money. 
A note of all money paid in was entered in a 
book ; of this a transcript on parchment called 
a hill or teller’s bill was at once made and 
thrown down a pipe into the tally court, where 
a Tally was struck indicating the amount 
paid in for which the teller was responsible 
(Thomas, F. S. , Ancient Exchequer of England, 
pp. 26, 134). The clerk of the pells also 
recorded on the pell of receipt every teller’s 
bill ; the earliest extant is dated 4 Hen. 
III. (ibid. 92). Upon disuse of tallies a 
memorandum of the . teller’s bill knowm as 

the bill of the day” was drawn up. The 
tellers also issued payments upon warrant 
('ibid. 134). One key of each tellers chest 
was kept by the clerk of the pells, who 
charged the tellers daily with the amount 
received, and deposited it in the chests. The 


tellers were also under the control of the 
auditor of the exchequer, wdio examined their 
chests at his discretion {ibid. 130). With 
the abolition of the receipt department of 
the exchequer by 4 & 5 AVilL IV. c. 15, 
the office ceased to exist in 1834. 

[Madox, T., History and Antiquities of the 
Exchequer (1769). —Hall, H., Antiqidties and 
Curiosities of the Exchequer (1891), and “Intro- 
duction ” in Piqoe Emails Society's Publications, iii. 
(1884). — Thomas, F. S., The Ancient Exchequer 
of England (1848). — Bialogus de Scaccario in 
Stubbs’s Select Charters ilhistrative of English 
History.] e.a.m. 

TEMPLARS, The Kxights. The leading 
facts of the history of this military order are 
well known : at the time of the first crusade 
they w'ere founded to defend pilgrims to the 
Holy Land against the infidel ; they enjoyed 
exemptions, granted by special papal bulls, from 
ordinary ecclesiastical jurisdictions ; they ac- 
quired immense wealth, became unpopular both 
in England and in France, and, in the latter 
country, were suppressed by an unscrupulous 
stroke of authority of King Philip the Fair, who 
condemned the grand master Molay and other 
dignitaries to death, and confiscated, in 1307, a 
large i>art of the wealth of the order. Though 
in England such extreme proceedings were not 
taken, Edward I., in 1295, carried away by 
force from the Temple a sum of £10,000, and 
Edward IL, shortly after his accession, seized 
£50,000 in silver, besides gold and jewels, which 
had been deposited in their treasury (Cunning- 
ham, Growth of English Industry, p. 254). 

During almost the whole of the 13 th century 
the house of the Templars in Paris acted as 
bankers to the kings of France, the royal princes, 
noblemen, rich burghers, and merchants. Its 
dealings in this capacity were for the first time 
submitted to a searching and exhaustive 
analysis by M. Leopold Delisle in his Memoire 
sur les Operations financieres des Templiers 
(Ifhnoires de V Academic des Piiscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, voL 33, 1889), of 'wixich the 
following is a summary. 

Owing to the sanctity ascribed to their precincts, 
monasteries were, during the middle ages, favourite 
places for deposits of the ptrecious metals, jewels, 
chattels, etc., but the Conwianderies of the Temple 
distinctly acted as hankers by (1) being chosen as 
deposits for disputed funds, (2) granting loans and 
acting as securities for the fulfilment of contracts, 
(3) transmitting monies and paying them at a 
distance, and (4) accepting and effecting payments 
for customers who had a running account with 
them. All these operations have been identified 
by M. Delisle and are authenticated by original 
documents printed in Ms appendix. Deposits in 
cash were sometimes locked up in special Jmtclm^ 
marked with the names of the o^viiers, in which 
case they could not be touched without the exxxress 
consent of the depositors, but generally the Order 
was allowed to make-, use of the deposits at its 
discretion, but of course under its responsibility. 
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Fragments of one of the books ke^^t in the J 
Temple at Paris for tlie daily receipts of money, 
and printed in tlie appendix (pp. 162-223), afford 
an iiisiglit into their daily transactions, and show 
how the payments effected were either put to the 
credit of the owner of an account [siqo&r tcdem) or 
carried over to another account such as in parvo 
libro novo, in magno lihro, etc. For each day the 
name of the brother in charge heads the entry ; 
and at night the monies received are as a rule 
transferred to the central office [Solvit in turre). 
About 800 different names are entered in the 
relatively short space of fifteen months (12tla 
March 1295 to 4th July 1296) ; the reference to 
about ten distinct other registers, such as in magno 
lihro ad dehemus, etc., showthat the Temxffars under- 
stood the advantages of systematic book-keeping. 

From 1202, the Temple became the central 
treasury of the kings of France, and under Lewis 
IX. the royal auditors even held their meetings in 
the Teinx)le ; it also paid the pensions granted by 
the king, the amounts of which were transferable. 
From the balance - sheets, which have been 
preserved (1286-1295), it appears that the king 
was sometimes debtor and at other times creditor. 
Towards the very end of the 13th century Philip 
the Fair established a separate royal Treasury in the 
Louvre and kept the latter entirely under his own 
management. The accounts of the Temple with 
the king at the time of its suppression appear to have 
been destroyed, probably from sinister motives. 

In the defective state of records it is impossible 
distinctly to state what remuneration the Templars 
secured for their financial services, beyond the 
extensive and “perpetual’’ fiscal privileges gi’anted 
by the kings, and some special and commercial 
exemptions, which they temporarily enjoyed. In 
other words, did they actually charge interest on 
their loans ? That they paid such [pro ciistibus 
sohitis) on account of the king to merchants and 
bankers is demonstrable, but beyond this nothing 
can be ascertained. Still, there is evidence that 
they acted on the principle admitted by Aquinas 
that a man who lends money may without sin 
contract for a compensation in case of delay of 
repayment (see Loan, Canonist definition of) ; 
thus in the collection of old French judicial 
sentences known under the name of Olim, a 
judgment occurs concerning a loan of £3000 made 
by the Templars with the stipulation that in case 
of non-payment at the prescribed term, they 
would be entitled to a fine of another £3000 [Olim, 
ed. Beiigiiot, vol. ii. p. 128). M. Delisle mentions 
this transaction, but perhaps does not lay sufficient 
stress on its bearing. 

[See also Addison, History of the Knights 
Teiiiplafs, — H. de Curzon, Act Maison du 

Temple de Paris, ISSS. — Michelet has edited the 
doeiiinents conceriiiiig their trial in the Mommients 
Tiiedits de VHistoire de France, 2 vols. 1841.] . 

E.ca. 

TEMPLE, SiK William (1628-99),. diplo- 
matist and essayist, was the only English thinker 
of that epoch vdio, saw clearly through : the 
v.state of .nature ” and the ;‘‘ social, contract,” and 
who traced law and trade-morals .' to - custom,-, 
the state to the family, and modifications; of 
. the state to congiiest and treaty (Hssay upon 


the Origin and Kature of Government (1671 ?), 
fForJcs, ed. 1814, vol. i. p. 1). These anticipa- 
tions of Savigny and ]\:laiiie are almost iiiicatiiiy ; 
the more so becouse his Observations upon the 
United Provinces (1672) {JVotJcs, vol. i. pp. 
163-185), and Fssay upon the po'esent Staie of 
Irelaiul (1667) (cited, by T. P, Courtenay. 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 380), and Advancement of 
Trade in Ireland (1673) {Works, vol. iii. p. 1) 
exactly reflect contemporary views about wealth 
and p»ONerty under the respective images of 
Holland and Ireland. He starts, like Fortiiey, 
with a dense population, w'hich raises rents and 
the price of necessaries and so (1) sets money 
free for trade, (2) and creates the economic 
sense which with Misselden and Hobbes he . 
usually calls “frugality and indiistiy,” but 
sometimes mth the older moralists “avarice” 

( Works, vol. i. p. 141). He seems to think that 
w^ealth is the necessary result of these tw-o data ; 
and that the economic sense — on wiiich he 
lays chief stress — is developed by physical and 
political conditions. Like Fortrey (1663) and 
the author of Britannia Languens (1680), and 
unlike the author of ^England's Gh'eatest Happi- 
ness {IQI 7), and Bakbon, and Mandetille, he 
condemns imported consumable luxuries partly 
with the usual balance-of- trade arguments, ]iartiy 
because they sap the economic sense ; and un- 
like Fortrey he condemns home-made luxuries 
on the latter ground (vol. i. ];>. 177 ; vol. iii. 
p. 8). Like P. Coke (1670), he w^ants to stamp 
out idleness and foster new manufactures by 
means of ivorkhouses. He is keenly alive 
to the value of “mutual trust”’ which good 
government, hanks, traders’ corporations author- 
ised to search and stamp exports (contrast 
Milles and W. S.), land registries, and low 
customs wdll easily effect. Like all mercantilists ; 
he is nationalist to the core, and though he 
wishes the good of Ireland, he wishes that of 
England more. He condemns the “raising” 
of the chief Irish coin as likely to drain away 
other coins, and the cattle- trade prohibition { 
(1666) as not likely to benefit Ireland, nor, ’ 
wdiich is more important, to raise English 
rents ; and he wants to encourage horse-breeding 
and linen manufactures in Ireland but to dis- 
courage cloth manufactures, which must be set 
apart for England, His x)anacea is more popula- 
tion (cp. Petty, Treatise of Taxes (1662)); 
therefore let the state tax bachelors (cp. Louis 
XIY.’s edict of 1666, the proposals of Wales 
and Massie) and invite foreigners (cp. Violet) ; ■ 
these measures, along with state control and 
regulation (he seems to forget markets), will 
raise up trade out of nothing— as wtis the case- 
in. Holland— then just, past its zenith— and 
will be the case ill Ireland. His belief that- 
external necessity inevitably moulds character, 
and that character is all that is wanted lo 
enrich a nation, is the main feature which 
distinguishes Irim troiii all those wdio since Sir 
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W. Ralegh turned their eyes to Holland, 
much as German economists now turn their 
eyes to England. His theory of population 
merely flowed from these premises. 

[Sir W. Temple is largely quoted and approved 
in Britannia Languens printed in ^eUci Collection 
of Early English Tracts on Commerce (1856) ; 
and in Enquiry how far it mary he expedient . , . 
to permit the mportation of Irish Cattle (1743). 
And see F. I. Herriott, Sir IF. Temple on the 
Origin and ISfature of Government (1891) ; K.- 
scichsische Ges. der Abh. Bd. 11. ; W. Roscher, 
Zur Geschichte der eng. VolJcs'ivirthschaftslehre, 
p. 125 ; Hume, Essays, Pt. ii. Essay viii.] j. n. n. 

TEMPLE, William, a clothier of Trowbridge 
^18bh century), “ who has immense erudition in his 
own way ” (Lord Woodhouselee’s Memoirs of the 
Hon. H. Home of Kernes, iii. 161), published his 
Vindication of Commerce and the xirts, 1758, under 
the pseudonym of B. I., M.D. (or I. B., M.D., on 
the title-page of M‘Culloch’s edition). It* was 
written to refute the conclusions of a university 
prize essay by W. Bell, who had asserted agiucul- 
ture to be the main cause of populousness, and 
had contemned commerce and the arts as useless 
and pernicious. Temple, on his side, attributed 
“populosity” to more various causes — to good 
law’s, religious toleration, encouragement of foreign 
coiiinierce and immigration, climate, the employ- 
ment of foreign mercenary soldiers ; and he denied 
that agricultural pursuits and rural simplicity 
could give a strong enough spur to industry to 
increase population or to produce w’ealth beyond 
the accustomed necessaries and comforts of the 
workers. If these could be produced by three 
days’ labour, labourers w’ould only wmrk for three 
days. A great plenty and a great industry must 
be incompatible, chiefly for want of the spur of 
necessity, but also from the temptation to drink. 
“The only way to keep a populace temperate is 
to deprive them of the means of debauchery by 
paying them low wmges.” To strike an average 
between times of plenty and of scarcity, Temple 
put forward the curious suggestion that in the 
former a tax should be laid on necessaries to form 
a sort of state provident fund in times of dearth, 
sickness, or other distress, payments per head 
being recommended to encourage population. 

Commerce and the arts were then treated, in 
opposition to the views of the essay he w’as 
attacking, as productive not of penury but of 
plenty and prosperity. 

[Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce, Modern Times, pp. 560 n. and 689 ; 
another pamphlet, Essay on, Trade and Commerce, 
and a refutation of part of Smith’s Chronicon 
Faisticum, are here ascribed to the same author.] 

E. G. P. 

TEHAHT-AT-WILL. A tenancy -at -will 
means a tenancy which either the landlord or 
the tenant may terminate at any moment by 
the mere expression of a wish to that eflect. 
Such a tenancy may result either from express 
agreement (no p 3 articular form being required 
by law) or it may arise by implication, as 
where a tenant for years continues in p>osses- 
sion after liis lease has expired. As tenancy- 
VOL. Ill 


at-wdll is unfavourable to agriculture, the 
common law always regarded it with disfavour, 
and the courts would lay hold of any indication 
of a wush to create a more permanent tenure 
{e.g. the stipulation of a yearly rent) to turn a 
tenancy-at-will into a tenancy from year to year* 

[Williams, Principles of the Law of Peal 
Property. 1 F. c. m. 

TEISTAHT RIGHT. Tenant right hardly ad- 
mits of accurate definition. It may he described 
as a beneficial interest in the land wdiicli remains 
in the tenant wdien his lease has expired. It 
may originate in a claim to compensation for 
improvements which the tenant has made, and 
•which are not exhausted at that date. Or it 
may originate in a claim not to be evicted at 
that date so long as he p)ays his former rent, or 
at least a rent not determined merely by the 
discretion of the landlord. For if tlie landlord 
may ask wdiat rent he pleases, tlie right of the 
tenant to remain on condition of paying rent 
would be nugatory. Or the tenant right may 
be founded on both of tlie above claims by the 
tenant. Tenant right may be either customary 
or legal. AMrious customs securing cornpeiisa- 
tion for improvements to the outgoing tenant 
have prevailed in different parts of England. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883 has 
created a statutory right to such compensation. 
In Ulster and elsewLere in Ireland, custom im- 
posed a check upon the arbitrary raising of 
rent wdien the tenant’s term had expired, and 
thus gave rise to the Ulster tenant right. The 
Irisli Land Acts (see Land Legislation, 
Irish), giving flxity of tenure at judicial rents, 
Rave created a statutory tenant right available 
all over Ireland. The tenant wdio wishes to 
quit liis farm may sell this tenant right, which 
usually fetches a very considerable sum. 

[See articles Agricultural Holdings Acts 
and Land Legislation, Irish, and the authorities 
tlierein referred to.] p. c. ir. 

TEHEMEHT. The strict meaning of tenement 
is anything that can be the subject of tenure 
at common law, i.e. land, seignories, peerages, 
advowsons, and probably chief rents. But in 
practice the w’ord has been extended to cover 
all hereditaments that savour of land or realtj’, 
i.e. any estate or interest in land that on the 
death of the owmer intestate wmiild devolve on 
the heir. A tenement is the only property 
that can he entailed under the statute Ee 
Bonis. Personal property, therefore, cannot 
be entailed, as it does not come under tli(3 
definition of a tenement. 

[The meaning of the term is discussed in the 
Law Quarterly Preview, vol. v, p. 526, and vol. vi. 
p. 69. See also Challis on Pi,eal Propjerty, London, 
1892]. £ E. c. M, 

TENTHS. See - First Fruits and . Tenths. 

■■ . .TENURE; , OF, : PROPERTY. . . V See ' Land 
Tenures.., . 

' TERCIAS'' ' REALES, , two -.ninths, of the 

'■2' M ■■ 
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TERCIO DIEZMO— TERMINABLE ANNUITIES 


ecclesiastical titlies wliicli had been granted 
to the kings of Castile by the Popes Alexander 
II. and Urban II. , to assist them in their wars 
against the Moors. These grants were made 
perpetual by the Popes Innocent VIII, and 
Alexander VI. in 1487, 1493, and 1494. In 
course of time a great part of this revenue was 
alienated ; yet, as late as 1800, Canga Argiielles 
{picdonario cU la Hacienda) computes that they 
still yielded 15,000,000 of reales (say £150,000) 
to the Treasury. E. ca. 

TEPtOIO DIEZMO (third tithe). When 
Catalonia and the kingdom of Valencia were 
wrested from the Moors, the Christian conquerors 
became possessed of the tithes which the Moors 
had levied on the produce of land. King 
James I. of Aragon granted two-thirds of these 
tithes to ecclesiastical purposes, but reserved 
one-third under this name to the state. After 
having been a plentiful source of revenue, these 
tercios diezmos were almost completely lost 
through donations, usurpations, and alienations 
in times of pressing financial wants. 

[See Canga Argiielles, Diccionario de Hacienda^ 
London, 1826.] e. ca. 

TERM OF YEARS. A person holding land 
on lease is said to be the owner of a term of 
years, or of an “estate for years.” 

See Estate ; Lease. e. s. 

TERMINABLE ANNUITIES. There is 
scarcely any subject in state finance on which 
so many misconceptions are held as this. 

It is ft equently alleged (1) tliat it would be practicable, 
as well as advantageous, to raise large loans by the grant 
of equated or fixed annuities of an unvarying anioimt 
per annum ibr a long or short term of years as the case 
may suggest, in preference to the usual plan of perpetual 
annuities vvith or without power of redemption by re- 
payment of the capital at par at specified futme dates ; 
(2) that it would be possible to establish a stock exchange 
market for terminable annuities, and to enable sales and 
purchases and transfers to be registered of any sub- 
divided or fractional x>arts, as is done with imperial 
government or local government stocks ; and was sug- 
gested so recently as in 1S95, by a bill promoted by the 
London county council to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to the raising and provision of money, for 
its expenditure, and to issue terminable annuities to be 
called Metropolitan Annuities. 

It w;is intended by tbe bill referred to, that the 
dividend xvarrants for payment of such terminable 
annuities should either state what portion represented 
principal and what portion ; interest, or that separate 
warrants should be issued for the portion of each instal- 
ment which represents interest, so as to save the holders 
of the security from income-tax on capital. The bill 
was not proceeded. with, on tlie election of a new council, 
so far as regards this provision in their bill of 1896 ; so 
that income-tax is, as hitherto, deducted from the whole 
of the dividends on terminable annuities that maybe 
granted by local authorities, in the same way as it is 
deducted from the whole of similar annuities granted 
by the government or local authorities, unless the sub- 
division or separation of the instalments of sinking fund 
to repay principal, and of the portion to meet interest 
oil the periodically diminishing indebtedness to the 
original lenders, is explicitly set forth in a deed executed 
by the Itorrowers, at the outset of any special transac- 
tions and with the express view of excluding all. instal- 
ments of principal from tlie incidence of the income-tax. 
But loans secured by deeds such as this are not negoti- 
able or stoclt-exchange securities, like those which the 
county caimcil bill of ISOo sought to introduce. It is an 
error, botli scientific and practical, to supjiose that such 
a thing could ever be brouglit about, ' Both the sum. 


repaid, and the interest on the sum remaining unpaid, 
vary, at each instalment, in every terminable annuity of 
a fixed or equated amount, for each year of the term for 
which it is granted. It is a geometric proportion (1) of 
increase of principal or sinking fund at each instalment ; 
and (2) of corresponding decrease of interest consent- 
aneously. How loans of greater or less magnitude, and 
with such perpetually shifting conditions, could be con- 
solidated so as to become negotiable securities, or stock- 
exchange values, and to be transferable in fractional 
sums, would be quite impossible for the most ingenious 
of financiers to arrange. Tlie British government, since 
1855, have, with the solitary e.xception of the Red Sea tele- 
graph loan, then carried through by a temporary annuity 
of £36,000, expiring 1908, which is quoted as a stock ex- 
change security, not been able to issue any terminable 
annuities publicly dealt with, or not subject to income 
tax on the full amount of each of the instalments. This 
applies to the whole of the terminable annuities in 
existence as in 1897, and the capitalised value of which 
at that date was about 50 millions, the possession of 
which (with the exception of the life annuities) is held 
by the government itself, as against its savings banks 
and other departmental liabilities, the annual charge for 
interest and sinking fund being £7,149,743. In the 
same \vay, although local authorities in England and 
Wales and London and county councils, had, in 1897, an 
indebtedness of about 272 millions, which included many 
millions borrowed from insurance companies in exchange 
for terminable annuities, either of equated equal amounts 
for terms of years, or of amounts diiuinishiug by instal- 
ments repayable at fixed periods, none of these are 
in any sense of the word negotiable, divisible, or stock- 
exchange stocks, land are mainly held, and intended to be 
kept, as investments by the original subscribers until 
the terms of years for which each annuity was granted 
shall have expired. The teaching of the last two cen- 
turies of our financial history, as well as the opinion of 
modern men oi business, is decidedly against any 
attempt to raise large public loans on terminable 
annuities being either successful, or consistent with 
popular wants or economy in finance. As regards the 
past, we annex a few remarks. The public debt of 
England was inaugurated in the first years of the govern- 
ment of the revolution. The large expenses of its French 
and Irish wars forced the executive to impose heavy 
taxes on the country. Nevertheless the large revenue 
from 'this source was not enough to supply sufficient 
•ways and means. It was necessary to have recourse to 
loans. These were at first contracted by the plan which, 
from ancient times, had been followed by the kings and 
parliament, namely, by pledging as security certain 
special taxes, generally customs duties and excise mono- 
: polies. This system completely failed. The deficit at 
the end of the year 1690 had grown to about SI millions. 

I In 1692-94, an attempt had been made to obtain money 
by the ofler of life annuities, both by -way of Tontike 
and also by the offer, at any age of the lives, of 14 per 
t cent on one life, 12 per cent on two lives, and 10 per 
cent on three lives. In this way 1 million had been 
I raised by tontine, and £300,000 pounds by life annuities. 

In 1694, 1 million was raised in exchange for an annuity 
I of £140,000 for a fixed term of 16 years. This represents 
; the extravagant rate of jnore than 11 per cent interest. 

I The bank of England was founded in the same year, 

! the loan of £1,200,000, at per cent, which it advanced 
to the government, was the foundation of the public 
perpetual debt. In 1695, the holders of annuities on 
I one life at 14 per cent at any age were oftered, on pay- 
I nient by them of an additional suro, in cash, an exchange 
; into annuities for a term of ninety-six years certain. Tlie 
length of time these terminable annuities had to run 
caused them to be called “long annuities.’’ The rate 
of interest for the term of ninety-six years, after allowing 
for the further (xish payment on the conversion, was no 
less than S|- per cent, and £134,122 a year of life annuities 
were thus exchanged for long annuities. The improvi- 
dence of raising money at so high a rate of interest soon 
became obvious to many economists and practical men, 
and numerous were the projects submitted to Charles 
Montague, a-fterwards Bael of Halifax, for his guid- 
ance as chancellor of the exchequer, to raise funds at the 
more reasonable rate of 5 per cent by “transferable 
funds of perpetual interest.” Thus early, that is in 
1694-96, was it thoroughly well understood that money 
could only be raised on terminable annuities upon coni- 
aratively costly terms. They continued, however, to 
8 raised in this way, notwithstanding the adoption of 
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the perpetual annuity jilan for some loans. In 1717 the 
national debt was about 40^ millions. Of this, 19 
millions had been raised by perpetual annuities at an 
a^-erage, from 1692 to 1717, of about oij per cent, and 21-i 
millions by terminable annuities at rather over 7i- per 
cent interest, or at a loss of extra interest of no less 
than 2 per cent. The inevitable waste of money, and 
the inferior, if not absolutely impossible, negotiability 
of terminable annuities on the stock market, was fore- 
seen in the clearest manner by Paterson, founder of the 
Bank of England : vide his “Conferences of the Wednes- 
day Club.” Down to 1745 the annual charge imposed 
on' the exchequer for interest and sinking fund together 
paid to holders of terminable annuities never exceeded 
£200,000 per annum. In 1760 it had grown to £232,000. 
In 1761 took place the first new creation of long 
annuities according to the more modern system of issue 
of such securities subscribed for afterwards at different 
times, but having, for each issue, a common date of 
ending, 6tli January 1S60, and offered to the public, not 
as the main means of raising a loan, but solely as an 
auxiliary. In point of fact, from 1762 to 1813, nineteen 
different loans were subscribed in consols, with a small 
amount of long annuity given in as a douceur, or supple- 
mentary advantage. Take for example the loan of 
£12,000,000 at par raised in 1762, for each £100 paid 
£100 of consols bearing 4 per cent perpetual interest 
(afterwards reduced to 3 per cent) was allotted to sub- 
scribers, together with £1 per annum of long annuity, 
having ninety-eight years to run, that is expiring at the 
common date of expiry before mentioned, namely 5th 
January 1860. The year 1813 saw an end to the issue of 
terminable annuities as a douceur to subscribers to 
consols loans, but, with the close of the loan of that 
year, the total annual charge for terminable annuities had 
grown to £1,359,453. In 1855, however, an experiment 
in the same direction was again made, 16 millions sterling 
were added to the national consols debt in that year, 
,anci £116,000 per annum of temporary annuities, for 
thirty years, expiring in 1885, were also issued. The 
•writer of this article has before him a minute he made 
oil the relative prices of the two classes of security. 
He may be allowed perhaps to quote it as an illustration 
in point. “ The price, on the day we are writing (12th 
April 1862), is 15^ for an annuity having tv^enty-threc 
years to run. Buyers can therefore secure themselves a 
return of 3| per cent. The price of consols is about 94, 
which represents a return of only 8^ per cent, or ^ per 
■cent less than that from the temporary annuity. The 
cause of this is, in part, the far less number of buyers, 
■or, to use the familiar phrase, the worse market for 
terminable as compared with perpetual annuities ; and 
in part the well-known fact that the burthen of income 
tax is felt to weigh much more heavny on the temporary 
than on the perpetual annuity, being imposed on sinking 
fund or capital in the case of the former as well as on 
the interest, whilst in the case of the latter it falls on 
the interest alone; there is a confiscation therefore of 
part of the capital in the one instance, whilst the 
■perpetual annuity escapes it for the simple reason that 
it is all interest only.” The question of incidence of 
income tax on the sinking-fund, part of a temporary 
annuity, has been fully discussed in the article Annuity 
in the first volume of this Dictionary. f. h. 

TEEM ON LANDS is thelrisli term for churcii 
lands, wlricli in tlie old Irish financial system 
■ enjoyed entire exemption from taxation, c. A. H. 

TEERITOEIUM. After the conquest of a 
country, the Eomans always hastened to con- 
solidate their power by planting colonies in it. 

A separate lex colonica was passed, which settled 
the number of the colonists ; directed the forma- 
tion of civitates, ox colonial towns; and gave 
to each civitas its ierritorimii, was either 

to he juris lialici, that is allodial, or in posscssio, 
and so theoretically resuniable by the state. 
Other details were settled by the same law, and 
the territoriuTii was then marked out in accord- 
ance with it by agriinensores, Eoads east and ; 
■west, intersecting each other at the spot where j 
'■'the city was to be founded, divided the territory I 


into four regiones. Lesser roads, or limites, 
cut up these regiones into rectangular plots or 
centurioe, commonly oi jiigcra, each forming 
the estate of a colonist. When two or three 
centurice were assigned to one man, the estate 
was called Icitus fundus (Siculus Flaccus, Lach- 
mann, p. 157) ; but such an estate would not 
exceed 375 English acres, and must not be con- 
I fused with LATiEUNDmM (q.r.). An elaborate 
system of marked stones defined the centuricc, 
and mounds, pits, or stones distinguished the 
boundaries of different territoria. The con- 
quered races were generally left as coloni, free, 
though attached to the soil. 

[C. Lachmann, Gromatici Veter es. — H. C. 
Coote, The Romans of Britain. — Elton’ Origins of 
English History.'] n. h. 

TEETIUS DENAEIUS. This, the third 
part of the profits of his jurisdiction, belonged 
in early times to tlie ealdorman of the sliire. 
Under Edward the Confessor, the earl appears 
to have had the third penny of the county, 
which included one-third of the finna hurgi of 
the towns {I)onusd.ay Booh, i. 1, 203, 246, 
336, 337) (see Eeem). In the Pipe Bolls, 
from 2 Hen. II., the earl had a third of the 
revenue from the pleas of each county. The 
payment can be traced as late as 1336. 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 113, 160; 
iii. 471. — Ellis, Introcl. to Domesday, i. 167, 168.] 

R. H. 

TESAUEO, Gaspare Antonio (17 th cen- 
tury), a Piedmontese jurist, wu’ote a treatise on 
the alterations in the value of the coins, 
augmentum momtarmn, as it was called by the 
writers of that period — and defined by Tesauro 
as ‘ ‘ the raising the nominal value of the current 
coins by the public authority irrespective of 
their metallic value.’’ Tesauro examined the 
various methods in which this alteration was 
effected, and the complicated judicial arguments 
it led to, especially in payments and in contracts 
which did not fall due for a long period. 

The introduction to Tesaiiro’s treatise, on the 
money requirements for facilitating negotiations, 
is of importance from an economic point of view. 

Tractatus de augmento monetaruni, 3 609. [See 
Supino, La scienza econo7nica in Italia, etc. 1888. 
-—Gobbi, X’ economia poUtica, etc., 1889.] u. E. 

TESTA DE NEVILL. This pame is given 
to the whole of the return, otheiwise called Liber 
Fcodormn, printed by the record commission 
in 1807 ; but it strictly applies only to the 
parts of it incorporated from a roll so entitled, 
a fragment of which is extant. The record is 
probably to a considerable extent a compila- 
tion from much older materials. There are 
descents of laud {e.g. Sowe, p. 87), from the 
conquest, and an interesting manorial extent 
is included (p. 186). It gives an account 
of the estates of tenants in capite, and of 
their widows and heiresses; of fees held of 
tenants in capite; of fees in frankalmoigne ; of 
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serjeaiities held of the king ; of churches in 
the king’s gift ; of escheats ; and of the sums 
due from each tenant for scutage and aids. 
It thus shows the way in which the country 
was parcelled out in great estates under Henry 
HI. and Edward L, to whose reigns it chiefly 
relates (see Depopulation). 

[Scargill Bird, Guide to FuMic Records^ p. 
114. — W. Eye, Records and Record Searching, 
ed. 1897, p. 39.] R. H. 

TESTAMENT. See Will, Bequest by. 

TESTAMENTUM signifies in Roman law 
a will or testament by which a person appoints 
a iiniYersal successor (heres) to succeed him 
after his death. Besides the appointment of 
a universal successor which is essential to a 
Roman will, and distinguishes it from a codicil, 
a will might contain charges on the succession 
by way of legacy and other provisions. For 
the history of the testamentum and the modes 
of its execution, see Smith’s Dictionary of GreeTc 
and Roman Antiquities, s.v. E. A. 

TESTOON "was the name given to the de- 
based nominal twelve-penny silver pieces coined 
and current 1543-60 ; the standard twelve- 
penny piece coined 1504-43, and after 1560 
being called shilling (see PuECOinages, and for 
value, the Shilling). Holinshed {Description 
of England, ch. xxv.) gave the name of testoon 
to the sixpence ; and it may be doubted whether 
it ever passed current at more than that sum. 
The word means a coin with a head on it, and 
came immediately from France ; the first, those 
of Francis I., = 10 sous; the last, those of 
Louis XIV., =20 sous 6 den. It. was originally 
derived from the Italian testone, which was 
not linally superseded till 1865 ; in Tuscany 
the coin equalled 2 lire. In Portugal the 
tostao in 1802 contained 42*5 grains pure silver, 
and therefore all but equalled our sixpence. It 
is now identified with the 100 reis-piece ; which, 
being token money, is slightly debased (see 
Rei). 

[W. A. Shaw, History of Currency (1896), p. 
422. — Diicange, Glossarimn, s.v. “Moneta Ar- 
gentea.”] j. D. R. 

TH ACER AH, Charles Turner (1795- 
1833), a Leeds physician and physiologist, 
m-ote a report on lodging-houses to a Leeds 
committee (1619), and The Effects of Arts, 
Trades, and Professions on Health and Longevity 
(1831, 2iid eel. 1832). This remarkable book, 
after showing that **the duration of human 
life is considerably less in the West Riding, the 
manufacturing districts, tliaii in the other parts 
of Yorkshire,” and especially in Leeds, states, 
after the manner of , Ramazzini, the. winter’s 
experience , of diseases dneident to trades, and, 
his .belief that most were preventable. 

[J. Pliitchinson, “Contributions to' Vital Stat- 
istics,” in Journal of Statistical Society of London, 
vii. 193, 206 ; ih. ii. 420.----M*Cullocli, 

[ of Political Economy, p. ,.,273.'— H.- Whytehead, 


Biographical Memoir in Thackrah’s The Blood, 
ed. 1834. The subject has lately been dealt with 
by Dr. Arlidge, Diseases and Occupations (1S92) 
and Dr. W. Kley, Die Berufshranlduiten (1897). 
See also Dr. Parr, Vital Statistics (1885), pp. 392 
seq.'l J. D. R. 

THALER. See Dollar, History of ; and 
Dollar, Maria Theresa. 

THELLUSSON, Peter {d. 1797), was a 
wealthy banker and merchant, the provisions 
of whose will led to the passing of an act of 
parliament bearing his name. He was the son 
of Isaac de Thellusson, Swiss amhassaclor at the 
court of Louis XV. Settling in London as a 
merchant, about the year 1750, Peter Thellus- 
son acquired enormous wealth, and this he 
disposed of by will in such a way as to result 
in prolonged and costly litigation. First, he 
bequeathed large fortunes to all the members of 
his family ; and then he left the residue of his 
wealth to trustees, to accumulate during the 
lives of his three sons, and afterwards of all 
their sons. Considering that at the time of 
his death the testator’s estates were valued at 
£4500 a year, and that his personal iproperty 
amounted to £600,000, some idea may he 
formed of the gigantic nature of his prospective 
arrangements. The will further provided that 
the accumulated fund — estimated as likely to 
produce some £19,000,000 — was to he used to 
purchase estates for the eldest lineal descendant 
I of his three sons. The accumulation of pro- 
perty was to proceed for twenty-one years be- 
yond the life of the last of the testator’s grand- 
children. 

Such an unparalleled concentration of property 
induced the legislature to prohibit similar dis- 
positions in the future. Accordingly, in the 
year 1800, the Thellusson Act was passed. . 
The act restricted the accumulation of income ! 
— except for the payment of debts, etc. — to ^ 
a period of twenty-one years from the death of ^ 
the settler, or some other of the limited periods.'' 
described in the act. This act, as a matter of" 
course, had an application to Thellusson’ s will, 
which was, however, contested on other grounds. ’ 
After protracted litigation on the subject, which " 
ended in 1859, the property ivas found to be sc- 
mncli encroached on by legal expenses thar the 
actual sum inherited was not much beyond the 
amount originally bequeathed by the testator. 

[A 0^5 of Parlianient. — The Annual Register, 

' 1797. — Ohamhers’s Encyclopa-xUa, vols. viii, and 

X.] G. B. S. 

THEORY. The term /At’ory is perhaps most 
^ frequently used in opposition to fact. Econoiiiie. 

I theory and economic history are contrasted ; 
and theoretical enquiries are regarded as hamng ■ 
little or no’ bearing on practical questions. 'A 
certain, ambiguity, however, is involved in 
conti'asting theory with fact, and theoretical 
■ .with practical enquiries. Y'lieii theory and fart 
are placed in antithesis, the distinction relates 
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to tlie abstract or general on tlie one side and 
the concrete or particular on the other side. 
But when a theoretical enquiry is contrasted 
with a qoracticcil enquiry, the former is under- 
stood to be concerned with the explanation of 
facts and the latter with the regulation of 
conduct. ATe have, therefore, to recognise a 
fonr-fold rather than a twm-fold distinction in 
tlie treatment of economic problems : viz. (1) 
abstract positive ; (2) abstract regulative ; (3) 
concrete positive ; (4) concrete regulative. It 
may perhaps be maintained that the distinc- 
tion between the abstract and concrete is 
more fimdainental than that between the 
positive and regulative aspects of economic 
doctrine. 

Apart, however, from these distinctions all 
will be prepared to agree that theory deals with 
the explanation of facts and history deals wuth 
the collection of facts. We have then to examine 
the mutual relations between the explanation 
and the collection of facts. It is sometimes 
thought that facts speak for themselves, that, 
when a record of events is presented in their 
chronological relations, tlie causal relations will 
straightway be manifest ; and thus history vill 
give rise to theory. But without some sort of 
theory it is impossible to connect facts even 
according to their chronological signilicance. 
I'ov many events that are teinporallj-^ contiguous 
are not causally connected ; and many events 
that are causally connected are not temporally 
contiguous. Thus Dr. Keynes wwites (Scope 
and Method of FoUtical Economy, 2nd ed. p. 
281): “A knowledge of theory, i.e. of jme- 
vioiisly established general propositions relating 
to economic phenomena, teaches the historian 
what kinds of facts are likely to have an 
important economic bearing. Even when 
engaged in the mere collection and registration 
of events, it is often advantageous, as Jevons 
has pointed out in the case of the physical 
observer, that our attention should be guided 
by theoretical anticipations. , . . Knowledge 
of cause and effect in the economic world is, 
accordingly, of assistance for discriniinating 
bet’iveen the facts to be specially noted and 
those that may without risk of error be dis- 
regarded.” The value of the historian’s wmrk 
is to be estimated, not so much by the accuracy 
and exhaustiveness with, wiiich events are 
described and dated, as by the clue which his 
presentment affords for penetrating into the 
obscure relations of cause and effect. '-The 
narration of events is influenced by the 
narrator’s theoretical views.” The aunic series 
of events may even be so presented as to suggest 
or confirm opposite view's in economic theory. 
For example, Garey ‘^collected a great mass of 
ewdence in support of his proposition that the 
general progress of cultivation has been from 
lands wiiich w'ould he regarded as poor in an 
old and settled country, to those wiiich would 


he regarded as rich . ’ ’ These facts ivere collected 
with the view^ of attacking Ricardo’s doctrines 
oil Diminishing Eetuhns and rent as applied 
to agriculture. But, as Professor Mai-shall 
proceeds to maintain, many of these cases 
really afford instructive illustrations of those 
doctrines when rightly understood. It is 
necessary that theory should be used in guiding 
the historian’s selection and iiiterpretatioii of 
facts ; and, therefore, it is essential that the 
theory should be sound, since it is impossible 
for theory to be altogether discarded. It may, 
lio-wever, be maintained that theories should be 
used only provisionally, and that the historian 
has merely to take care that his theories do 
not bias liim in his interpretation of facts, and 
that theories should be adopted and maintained 
only so far as they are confirmed by an un- 
prejudiced survey of particular facts. This is 
true, but it does not give sufficient w’eight to 
the necessity for other means of establishing 
theory besides that afforded by agreement with 
historical facts. We may rightly hold to a 
theory in the face of facts, if the theory has 
been e.stablislied by an analysis of general 
laws of human or physical nature. Iii such a 
case, the apparent contradiction between theory 
and fact wull lead us, not to reject the theory, 
but to modify our apprehension of the fact. 
It will lead us to search for a completer and 
exactor analysis of the case ; to look for some 
concurrent conditions wfoich have influenced the 
action of the force w'hose law" has been formu- 
lated ill the theory. In this w?ay our knowiedge 
of facts is actiiallj’' determined by our understand- 
ing of theory. That there is danger of pervert- 
ing our account of facts under the influence of 
preconceived theory is undeniable ; but there 
is some truth in the paradox, ‘^Take care of 
the theory, and the facts will take care of 
themselves.” For economic phenomena be- 
come increasingly complicated as civilisation 
advances, and it is impossible without the 
intellectual machinery of ideas to obtain an 
adequate grasp of the interactions between the 
various conflicting and co-operating factors 
which contribute to the production of an 
‘‘economic fact.” 

Dr. Keynes, in chapter ix. of his Scope and 
Method of FoUtical Economy, has pointed out the 
various w'ays in wiiich historical and theoretical 
enquiiies are mutually related. He treats first 
of the functions of economic history in theoreti- 
cal investigations. He pioints out Ikwv a study 
of the phases through wiiich industrial condi- 
tions have passed helps us to perceive more 
distinctly the characteristics of significanee in 
our present organisation of industry with which 
theory has to deal. He then show's how^ ecoii- 
oniie theories, reached by abstract reasoning, 
can be illustrated by history ; and liow' these 
illustrations confirm theory, and aid th e student 
in grasiung . the severely abstract form which 
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the reasoning often involves. He next points 
to the function of history in criticising theory, 
which leads to the qualification or limitation of 
doctrines that may have been laid down too 
unreservedly. And finally, he examines how 
far economic theories can he estaUishecl by 
history with or without the aid of deductive 
reasoning. He then turns to consider the 
functions of economic theory in historical in- 
vestigations, and points out that “just as it 
is a function of history to criticise theory, so 
it may be regarded as a function of theory to 
criticise history. Theory often cannot tell 
definitely what actual results will follow from 
any given change ; but it can determine the 
kind of effects that are probable or possible, 
and it can often particularise the conditions 
under which each will occur. ... It is often 
competent to declare that a given effect can- 
not have been due to the assigned cause, or at 
least that this cannot have been the case under 
the stated conditions.” He lastly shows how 
the history of economic theories throws light 
on the course of economic events, owing to 
the continual interactions between facts and 
ideas. 

When the importance of theory is depreciated 
it is frequently done on the ground that 
common sense can decide economic questions 
for itself without the apparatus of a highly 
technical science. In answer to this contention 
it would seem enough merely to point to the 
conti’adictioiis disclosed in the deliverances of 
common sense, as found in different countries 
and at different epochs, in regard to almost 
every economic problem of practical importance. 
Can common sense deal with the questions of 
free ti’ade versus protection, of monometallism 
versus bimetallism, of state insurance and of 
poor relief, even when restricting its considera- 
tion to the purely economic aspects of these 
problems ? Surely the extremely opposed con- 
clusions to which practical men familiar -with 
business affairs have arrived in attempting to 
decide these thoroughly practical and urgent 
issues, constitute a convincing ground for main- 
taining the essential need of theory as a basis 
for the guidance of practice. w. e, j. 

THIERS, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), horn 
at Marseilles, died at Saint- Germain -en- lay e 
(Seine-et-Oise). We shall not discuss Thiers 
as a statesman here, and will only mention that 
if this incomparable orator, this devoted and 
patriotic citizen was a protectionist all his 
life, he was for all that a resourceful and 
versatile financier and a genuine follower of 
Baron Louis. 

We will pass over his great historical works 
Vhistoire de la Miiwlution ' {lS%Z'-27) and Xe 
Consnlat et d Empire {1845-62), powerful and Ml 
of interest— charming in style, from the pages 
of which political economy, though the author 
did hot intend to bring it in, is never long absent. 


Besides this, lie wrote with much charm in the 
only published number of the Jieinie Progressive 
(1826) “I’Histoire de Law,” or rather the history 
of his system. 

The publication of this work in 1848, during 
the empire (reprinted 1858, 18mo) had its origin 
in alarm caused by the errors of the socialists. 

His book De la PropriiU mved also its origin to 
bis desire to oppose these errors, bnt he did not 
perceive that at the same time he struck a severe 
blow at protection. His Discours, which so often 
deal in his own manner with economic subjects, 
have been collected and reprinted, in 15 vols. 8vo, 
by M. Calmon, 

Some aphorisms which have won popularity 
with the enemies of the science, such as, “Taxation 
is the best investment,” and, “ Political economy 
is dull reading,” were ascribed to Thiers, and he 
never denied their paternity. A. c. f. 

THIRLxiGE, a feudal right in Scotland by 
W’hicb an obligation was imposed on the in- 
habitants of a district to grind their corn at a 
particular mill. The lands thus astiicted were 
known as the “thirl” or “sucken.” Nearly 
every manor had a mill, and in some cases 
there were several, each with its own thirl. A 
proportion of the grain ground was charged as 
the “multure,” or fee for the use of the mill ; 
out of every boll a certain measure went to the 
mill owner, half as much to the miller, and a 
quarter as much to the miller’s man. Thirlage 
was a right, not a Servitude, and was con- 
ferred by grant, expressed or implied, or by pre- 
scriptive possession, founded on written title. 

It formed the subject of many gi’ants by king 
or baron to religious bouses. An abbey would 
sometimes receive the right to a mill, or a 
certain annual sum secured on a mill, sometimes 
it would be exempted from multure dues. A , 
landowner could let his thirlage-dues for eight, 
nine, or even twenty-one marks per annum, or 
demand a like sum as a composition instead of 
them. Besides having to bring their corn to 
be gi'ound at the mill, the Villeins were obliged lj 
to repair the dams. In the case of country || 
mills, thirlage applied only to corn gi'ound in f1:| 
the thirl ; in the case of borough mills, to all y 
the corn within the sucken, whether produced • 
there or imported. The owner of the mills at 
Leith tried to levy multures on all the flour • ; 
brought to the port for the use of Edinburgh, \ 
until his extortion was stopped by parliament 
(8 Park J. IV. c. 15, James IV. 1489-1513). 

In the Highlands the thirl was called “ siiicam, ” 
and the multures “cis.” (For example as a 
national tax, see Macinato.) l. r. h, 

. THISTLE RENT. .When sheep were 
driven from one part of the country to the 
other in the middle ages, the ovmers of the 
lands througli which they passed received 
payment for allowing them to graze. This 
payment was called Thistle Rent. 

. [Cowel, l7iterpreteT?\ a. e. s. 
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THOMAS, PiEiiRE l^MiLE (1822-1880), a 
Trench engineer, was, 6th March 1848, appointed 
director of the famous Ateliees Nationaitx 
{q.'o.). Here he contrived to maintain order, 
but was abruptly dismissed 27th May. 

His Ilistoire des Ateliers Nationaux, published a 
few weeks later, and sumniarised in the Quarterly 
Review for June 1850 (vol. 87, pp. 118-141), is 
full of bitter recrimination against some of the 
niiriisters of the period. It is mainly a pleading 
pro domo, but interesting through the number 
of original documents inserted. At the end of 
1848, Thomas was officially sent on a mission to 
the French colonies, where slavery had just been 
abolished, to organise a system of free labour. 
His oflicial report He la reorganisation du travail 
lihre et de V immigration eurogoeenne aux Antilles 
was printed in 1849 at the ImRrimerrie Nationale 
in Paris. Thomas, who was a strong advocate of 
free trade, published in 1850 a paniiDlilet entitled 
Des conditions vraies de la science economiqice, de 
la theorie de la rente et du principe de la popula- 
tion, and in 1852 a French translation with notes 
of the Organisation of Industry by T. C. Bvxfield 
( g.u. ). E. ca. 

THOMASIUS, Christian (1655-1728), an 
eminent member of the protestant branch of 
the German cameralists of the 17th and 18th 
centuries (see Cameralistic Science ; German 
School of Political Economy), was the 
son of a professor of rhetoric at Leipzig, and 
afterwards became a teacher of jurisprudence 
at that university. An ardent adherent of 
Ptjfenhorf, a teacher of natural law, he 
became, though strictly religious himself, engaged 
in a dispute with his orthodox colleagues. He 
made many enemies by lectming after 1688 
in German instead of Latin. In 1690, he 
fled from the persecution of his opponents 
to Halle, where the elector of Brandenburg 
allowed him to continue his lectures at the 
school for young noblemen (Eitterakademie) of 
that place. He had there a large following of 
students, and this led the elector to found the 
university at Halle, 1694. At this rapidly 
developing university, of which he was soon 
made principal, the prince being the head, 
Thomasius gave instruction in all branches of 
jurisprudence, including economics. His pro- 
posal to establish chairs of Cameralistic 
Science at the universities was carried out a 
year before his death, as in 1727 King Friedrich 
Wilhelm T. of Prussia apiminted Professor 
S. P. Gasser to the chair at the university of 
Halle, and Professor T. C. Dithmar to that at 
Frankfurt on the Oder. 

From an economic point of \iew, Thomasius may 
be placed between Seckendorfp and Schroder. 
Thus he was nearer in mind to the earlier Cam- 
eralist, Ossa of Saxony, whose work Rrudeniia 
regnativo., 1556, he republished in 1717 with 
notes. He gives no fresh views in this ; his other 
numerous works have little to do with political 
economy. 


Thomasius did far more by stinmlatiug the 
desire to study than by any original work. A 
resolute opponent of tbe -‘trial of witches,’’ of 
judicial torture, and the inquisition, he must be 
considered as one of tbe harbingers of the period 
of enlightenment. By his use of the German 
language in his pamphlets, and in a monthly 
publication he brought out towards the end of liis 
life, he must be regarded as the founder of journal- 
ism ill his country. 

[Luden, Christian Thomasius nach seinen Sch ick- 
salen und Schriften, Berlin, 1805. — Hinrichs, 
Geschichte der R^echts- und Staatsgorinzipkn, bk. 
iii., Leipzig, 1852. — Bluntschli, Geschichte des 
allgemeinen StaatsrechtSy Miinchen, 1864. — 
Eoscber, Geschichte der deutschen JRationaWcono- 
mie in Deutschland, Miinchen, 1874. — Nicoladoni, 
Chr, Thomasius, ein Beitra^g zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Aufkldrung, Dresden, 1889.] a. o. 

THOMPSON, Thomas Perronet (1783- 
1869), the midshipman- fellow of Queen’s, the 
British general who invented an enharmonic 
organ and an Euclid without axioms, is 
better known as proxu'ietor of the Westminster 
Revieio (1829-36), M.P. for Hull (1835-37) 
and Bradford (1847-52, 1857-59), and author 
of tracts in favour of a limited inconvertible 
pajier money (Westininster Review, 1824, rep. 
1830; Catechism on the Currency (1848); 
Hansard, 3 S. vol. exxii. x)p. 899-901), and 
best of all as the radical anti-corn-law pioneer 
and author of The true Theory of Rent (1826) ; 
Catechism on the Corn Laws (1827, IStli ed. 
ster. 1834), and other mi tings abstracted by 
R. Cobden (1842), The “ true theory ” ascribed 
rent, along with diminishing returns, to rising 
Xmices due to the pressure of a growing demand 
upon a limited siij^ply. Ricardo, against whom 
the pamphlet was aimed, also wrote of the 
high price of corn as “ causing ” rent ( Works, 
ed. McCulloch, p. 40) ; but also wrote of 
diminishing returns as “causing” increased 
rent {ib. j). 202 ; although he usually m*ote 
“regulating” a word which Thompson mongly 
construed as “ causing ”). What was correct 
in this criticism had been anticipated by a 
writer in the Quarterly (vol. xxv. j). 476); 
and Malthiis, Third Report on Emigration, 
1826-27 (qu. 3341), and J. B. Say endorsed 
it. He also combated Ricardo’s and J. S. 
Mill’s view that agTiciiltural improvements 
would lower rent ; hut all three disj)utants 
underrated the effects of increased demand for 
secondary necessaries of life. He also regarded 
land tax and tithe — this was before the com- 
mutation — as mere deductions from rent, not 
with Ricardo as taxes on the consumer. But 
his theoretical writings are always unsatisfactory. 
His Catechism on the Corn Laws, praised by 
Lord King, J. Hume, and J. S. lilill {West- 
mimter Revieio, vol. vii. pp. 17S-1 86), was the 
first and one of the most brilliant examples of 
economical polemics which the free-trade move- 
ment evoked. The method was doubtless 
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suggested by J. B. Say’s CatecliisTiic (1815) ; 
but its point and humour are original. 

His Exercises, political and others (1842), collect 
Ills writings up to date. His Audi alteram partem 
(1858-61) and Catechisms on the Ballot (1855, 
1864) are political. 

[A. Bisset, Notes on the Anti- Corn Law Struggle 
(1884), pp. 86-85. — A. Held, Sociale Geschichte 
Bnglands (1881), pp. 325 et seq. — S. Smiles, 
Iloiaitfs Journal, vol. ii. p. 66. — C. W. Thompson, 
(1869).] j. D. Pw 

THOMPSON, William (? 1785-1833), a 
socialistic theorist of some distinction, was a 
native of the county of Cork. He was a man 
of singularly pure, unselfish, and public-spirited 
character, and an earnest student of moral, 
social, and political science. In Bowring’s 
edition of the works of Jeremy Bentham is 
given a letter from the philosopher to Thompson, 
who had consulted him on the subject of estab- 
lishing a ‘ ‘ Chrestomathic ” school in Cork. 
This is followed by a second letter (September 
1819) in which he invites Thompson to stay at 
liis house while in London. Thompson after- 
wards resided with Bentham for several years ; 
but besides the above, there is no further men- 
tion of him ill Bowring’s book. He was under 
the influence of O wen as well as Bentham, and 
hence we find in him a combination of radicalism 
with socialism — of the love of freedom with 
the desire for equality ; and these tendencies 
remained unreconciled, the latter finally pre- 
dominating. His principal work is an Inquiry 
into the Principles of the Distr ibution of Wealth 
most conducive to Euman Happiness (1824). 
It “fell still-born from the press,” says William 
Pare, who republished it in a considerably 
abridged shape in 1850. Thompson died at 
Clounksen, in the barony of Roscarbery, county 
of Cork. He made a will leaving the great 
hulk of his property, consisting of freehold 
estate in that county, to trustees for the purpose 
of propag’ating his principles and aiding in their 
practical application. He also bequeathed his 
books to the library of the first co-operative 
community that should be established in Great 
Britain or Ireland. Following the example of 
Bentham, and wishing, like him, to protest 
against what he considered a mischievous pre- 
judice, he directed that his body should be 
publicly examined by a lecturer on anatomy, and 
the skeleton preserved in an anatomical museum. 
His editor states that these directions were com- 
plied wdtli, notwithstanding strong opposition 
on the part of the neighbouring peasantry. But 
the disposition of his property was contested by 
some of his- relatives ; and, when Pare .re-edited 
the Inquiry, ^ litigation respecting it . rvas still 
goi3]g 031 in the Irish court of chancery, 

, .The title of Thompson’s principal .work maybe-, 
regnrded as iniplying a protest against the Obtho- . 

■ .-pox Economists, who declare, as did' .S enior .for) 
example, that they are concerned, not'with happi-.- 


ness, blit with ivealth, and are perhaps even bound 
to omit all considerations which have no influence 
on •wealth. For happiness, Thompson holds, the 
distribution of w'ealth is more important than the 
increase of its amount, chiefly because a right dis- 
tribution tends to moral improvement. To this 
subject, accordingly, his work is devoted. He sets 
out from the principle of utility, conceived accord- 
ing to the Benthamite formula, and from the 
economic assumption that labour is the sole source 
of wealth, as well as the sole measure of value. 

He then lays down the following as the three 
natural laws of distribution : “ (1) All labour ought 
to be free and voluntary, as to its direction and 
continuance ; (2) all the products of labour ought 
to be secured to the producers of them ; and (8) 
all exchanges of these products ouglit to be free 
and voluntary.” The operation of the second law 
wmuld lead to inequality of distribution ; but, 
according to him, equality, as the means of the 
greatest happiness, should be the rule, except in 
so far as inequality is admittedly necessary to 
guarantee the security of enjoyment required for 
the stimulation of human energies and the con- 
sequent continuance of production. As things now 
are, the labourer receives, instead of the entire 
produce of his labour, only a bare maintenance, a 
large part being absorbed by the claims of the 
landlord for rent and the capitalist for profit. 
These claims he does not absolutely dispute, but 
thinks that their amount should be greatly reduced. 
Under the present organisation of industry, how- 
ever, he believes the reconcilement of equality with 
security to be but imperfectly attainable, and lie 
accordingly proposes to substitute for the present 
economic order, resting on iiidmdual competition, 
a new system, essentially that of Owen, founded 
on mutual co-operation in communities based on 
voluntary association. In the course of the dis- 
cussion here summarised, it becomes plain, as 
Menger has observed, that Thompson had conceived 
and worked out the theory of surplus value, wdiich i 
has been commonly attributed to Rodbeetds or | 
Marx. In meeting actual or possible objections | 
to his system, he goes into an interesting polemic I 
against the doctrines of Malthus. tie hoped that ' ! 
the regime of voluntary equality in the distribution i 
of wmalth and the means of enjoyment would be 1 ; 
attained, if only restraints were removed, through l [ ' 
the action of reason, early education, and the i,; 
diffusion of knowledge ; and repudiates any use of ,,1 
force to establish it. Thompson’s faults of style I, 
have interfered with the effect of his -work. His jj 
treatment is prolix, there is a good deal of re- If 
petition, and some undue elaboration of common- | 

places. But the book is throughout elevated in I 

moral tone, and, notwuthstanding its erroneous or I 
visionary elements, contains much that is suggestive 
and aw-akening. 

His other publications Were : An appeal of 
one-half of the human race, Wome7i, against the 
pretenswns of the other, half MeUrto retain them in 
political, and thence in civil and domestic slavery ; 
in reply to a paragraph in Hr. {James) Milts 
celebrated Article 07i Government, 1825. — Labour 
Pi^eiaarded. The Claims cf Labour and Capital 
conciliated ; or how to secure to labour the whole 
products of its exertions, 1S27 Practical direc- 
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tioiis for the speedy and economical estaUishment 
of Coimnunities on the p)'‘dnciples of Mutual Co- 
oper cUion, United Possessions, and Equality of 
Exertions and of the means of enjoyment, 1830. 

In the last-named work, whilst he maintains the 
necessity of freedom in entering a commnnity j 
when a member has once entered, freedom is 
entirely sacrificed to equality. The nature of the 
labour to be performed by each member is deter- 
niined by a universal vote, which practically means 
that it is fixed by the elected administrators of the 
community. 

[Pare, preface to his edition of Thompson’s In- 
quiry . — Lippert in Handh. der Staatsw. — Held, 
Zivei Bucher zur sozialen Geschichte Englands . — 
Menger, Bas P^echt auf den wUen Arheitsertrag. 
— J.^S. Mill, Autol). (ed. 1873), p. 125.] J. k. i. 

THOHISSEH, Jean Joseph (1816-91), was 
born at Hasselt (Belgmm), and died at Louvain. 
A statesman and an authority of the first rank 
on criminal law, Thonissen in politics belonged 
to the Ptoman Catholic party, and while he 
vras a sincere supporter of the Belgian constitu- 
tion, he gave it a second place to the encyclicals 
of the pope, — in short he was ultramontane. 

In 1871, a Eoman Catholic cabinet attained 
power for the first time in Belgium. Thonissen 
refused then to take part in it, he had little 
ambition for power, and he preferred to retain 
Ills chair at the Eoman Catholic university of 
Louvain, wdiere from 1848 to 1884 he gave 
instruction in penal and criminal law. It was 
only on 16th June 1884 that he became a 
minister of state, but in October 1887 his 
health obliged him to resign office. 

As a lawyer his works, and in particular his 
Mudes suT le droit pinal chez les anciens (4 vols. 
8 VO, 1868,1869, and 1875), made his reputation. 
He considered capital punishment as useless for 
the repression of crime, and frankly sought to 
abolish it. 

As an economist he employed his elegant, calm, ■ 
and lucid style to contend with socialism by proof 
from history. Thus in 1850 he wrote ZebSbaa- 
lisriie et ses Promesses (2 vols. 18mo), and in the 
following year Le Socialisme dans lepass^ (3 vols. 
18mo). These two works remodelled, formed the 
following Le Socialisme depuis VantiquiU jusqu'd 
la constitution frangaise du If. janvier 1852. 
*Hdeas,” he wrote in the introduction of this 
hook, “ should he combated by other ideas. . . . 
The intelligence of the masses must be raised, and 
morality brought home to their hearts.” But, 
according to him, to bring morality home to the 
heart could only mean to reclaim it to Eoman 
Catholicism. “There can only be one form of 
worship,” he exclaimed, 19th February 1873, in 
the tribune of the chamber of representatives, where 
he had been sent by the electoral college of Hasselt 
1863. T))ns he protested against freedom of 
religion, as during the same session he protested 
against freedom of the press. 

His loyal and open mind, his cordial and sober 
bearing in private life, earned him, however, 
general esteem even among his political opponents. 

■ ■ A. C. i. 


THOEHTOH, Heney (1762-1815), banker, 
urns M.P. for Southwark from 1783 till his 
death. He -was one of the founders of the 
Sierra Leone Company (see Afpj can Companies, 
EaPlLy), of which he was for a time chairman. 
Thornton shared the views of his friend William 
Wilberforce, and wms the representative of 
business among a group which, though small, 
was a marvellously well- equipped body of men, 
and of whom W. Pitt was the most prominent. 
Thornton was in favour of a graduated income- 
tax and paid his contribution himself to the 
exchequer “on the scale of his ideal not his 
legal debt.” (See Conie7iiporary Pievievj, vol. 
Ixviix. art. on “F. F. Stephen” by Miss J. 
Wedgwood.) He was also the author of several 
devotional works, which were very popular. 

Thornton published in 1802 An Irupidry into 
the Nature and Effects of the Paper Currency of 
England, London, 8vo ; the value of which is 
attested by T. Tooke in his History of Prices, 
vol. iv. p. 85. It was reviewed by F. Horner in 
the first number of the Edinburgh Review, 
November 1802, with the aim of moulding the 
irregular materials of the original work into a 
useful arrangement (see Metmirs of F. Horner, 
vol. i. p. 203). Horner’s analysis treats the 
subject under four heads : (1) he considers the 
principles involved in the general theory of paper 
credit ; (2) and (3) he summarises Thornton’s 
account of the system of credit and paper money 
established in England, and his statement of the 
difficulties of the Bank of England in 1787 (see 
Bullion Committee, Report of ) ; and (4) he quotes 
and discusses Thornton’s views with regard to 
the influences of the paper currency upon prices. 
Thornton’s book contains a temperate defence of 
the action of the legislature in suspending cash 
payments. He also published in 183.1 the Substance 
of tioo Speeches on the Report of the Ryallion Com- 
mittee, London, Svo. 

[OentlemaMS Magazine, vol. Ixxxv. pt. i. p. 182.] 

H. E. E. 

THOENTON, William Thomas (18 IS- 
IS 80), economist, in 1836 entered the London 
house of the East India Company {q.v.). 
On the transfer of the government to the 
crown, Thornton was appointed secretary for 
public works in the India office, which post he 
held till his death. He was made a C.B. in 

1873. Besides the economic works mentioned 
below, he published several volumes of verse, 
and translated Horace. 

Thornton’s earlier works were Overpopulation, 
London, 1846, 8vo, and A Plea fm' Peasant 
Proprietors, London, 1848, Svo, a new edition 
of which, enlarged and improved, appeared in 

1874. ■ His -work On Labour, London, 1869, 8vo, 
is of greater interest. The first chapter contains an 
elaborate criticism of the theory of price, as depend- 
ing upon the equation of supply and demand. 
Thornton’s own view is that price is deter- 
mined by competition, wdiicli competition, again, 
depends upon , the estimates formed by the 
competitors, of. prospective supjdjr and demand, 
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tlie competition being, in nearly all cases, between 
the dealers. The price of labour is determined 
in the same way except that the competition is 
between the customers and not the dealers. 
“In a state in which labourers are too poor 
to combine . . . the price of labour is deter- 
mined ... by combination among the masters.” 
Incidentally in a footnote, Thornton attacks the 
theory of the Wages Fund (g'.r.). His arguments 
called forth from his friend and colleague J. S. 
Mill {q.v.) a complete retractation of his former 
view. The chapter “ on the claims and rights of 
labour” contains a vigorous onslaught upon the 
position of those who advocate, on the grounds of 
Justice, what has since been much before the public 
under the phrase of “a living wage” (see Wages). ; 
Nevertheless, Thornton shows genuine sympathy 
with the working classes. At a time when 
trades unions Avere not strong, as they are now, 
in public opinion, and Avhen the Sheffield out- 
rages had only recently occurred, he recognised in 
unions the best means for Avorkmen to strengthen 
their position. Under the heading of “labour 
and capital in antagonism,” he discusses in turn 
the “Ends of trades unionism,” “its ways and 
means,” and lastly “its good and evil.” Sym- 
pathetic, hoAvever, as is his attitude towards 
unionism, he regards it, in great measure, as 
educational, and as tending in the end to 
bring about a closer alliance betAveen capital and 
labour. The goal to AAdiich he looks forward 
is “capital and labour in alliance,” and the 
conclusion of the book contains a sympathetic 
notice of industrial partnerships (see Profit- 
Sharing), CO - operative stores and co - operative 
societies (see Co-operation). A poetic epilogue 
sets forth “Labour’s Utopia.” Thornton also 
Avi’ote Indian Public Works and cognate Indian 
Topics, London, 1875, 8vo. 

\Annual Register, 1880, p. 175.] H.E.E. 

THRALL. A person in thraldom, from the 
Anglo-Saxon throel, a slave (see Servus). r. h. 

THREE-FIELD SYSTEM (Avith Two-Field 
System). The open or common arable fields 
of mediaeval manors were most frequently 
divided into three sections, Avhich appear to 
have been very often called the East Field, 
West Field, and South Field. From these 
have been derived numerous local names in all 
parts of England. These hedgeless fields wevQ 
divided into furlongs by Avide balks of gi'ass, 
each furlong consisting of parallel acre or half 
acre strips (seliones), each divided off from the 
next by a narroAv balk of turf. At one end of 
each furlong, AAdiere the plough turned, was a 
slip called the Avhich ran transversely 

across the ends or heads of the strips. The 
holding of each tenant, Avliether freeholder or 
Aullein, Avas scattered in strips aR over these 
fields, and the strips Avhich formed the demesne 
of the lord of the manor Avere often intermingled 
vdth the others. These Avere cultivated by the 
joint labour of his tenants. Two of these 
were under crop, Avliile the third lay faiioAV for 
tAvelve months; or rather, from the August 
harvest of one year to the autumnal ploughing 


and soAving of the next. Thus field A, AAffiich had 
been sown Avith Avheat in the preAdous autumn, 
would be reaped in August ; and B, Avliich aa^es 
sown AAuth barley in the spring, would also be 
harvested about the same time ; but 0 Avould 
haAm been lying fallow from the liarA^est of the 
previous year. The folloAving year A Avould 
yield a crop of barley ; B Avould lie fallow ; 
and 0 would be under Avheat. In the third 
year A aa^ouH be falloAV ; B would have giwn 
wheat ; while C Avould have yielded a crop of 
barley ; but oats, rye, or beans would of course 
have been grown occasionally instead of barley. 
In this Avay, out of a villein’s Aurgate, or holding 
of about 30 acres, 20 Avould always be under 
crop. The system is shoAvn clearly by the 
Avords which Yinogradoff quotes from aii In- 
quisition of 20 Hen. III. n. 14, in the Record 
office : sunt ibidem 86 0 acres terree . . . et 
seminatce sunt per annum Ojcrce, 

On the tieofield system, which Avas merely 
an alternation of crop and fallow on the arable- 
land of a manor dmded into two sections or 
fields, there would only be 15 acres of each 
Aurgate cultiA-ated annually. It was, however, 
doubtless the custom to alternate the crop on 
the half AA’hich was in use, wheat being 
succeeded after the fallow year by barley, oats, 
rye, or beans. 

It is probable that the villeins (see 
Yillanus) who joined their teams to Avork the 
eight -oxen ploughs belonging to the lord 
of the manor joined them similarly for their 
oAvn common cultiA^ation. The scattered slips 
of one villein in the east field, for instance, 
Avere thus being ploughed indiscriminately 
Avith their OAvn by his neighbours, while he 
and some associates were reciprocating by 
equally indiscriminate ploughing in the Avest 
field, the south field meanwhile lying falloAv. 

These hedgeless, and so open fields, needed 
temporary fencing to keep the cattle, allowed 
to AA^ander over the falloAVS, from ti'espassing 
on the crops, and one of the laws of Ina 
(Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Sax., p. 21, § 42), in 
alluding to this, shoAA^s that the general system 
AA'as at wmik in the 7th century. Its opening 
Avords, “'if churls have a common meadow 
or other partible {gedciT) land to close in,” 
i.e. to fence, clearly relate to open-field cultiva- 
tion AAuth its land partible into virgates and 
their component strips. 

The meadows reserA^ed for the hay crop Avere 
similarly fenced in for the necessary part of 
the year (see Lammas - Lands), and Avere 
shared, as Avere wood, Avaste, and brushwood, 
in due proportion to the amount of each man’s 
arable holding. 

This , curious ■ system, possibly points, as 
■Yinogi'adoif observes, not' to the manor, but 
"■.to the iprimitive' Yillage Communities (g.-y.), 
in which all had annually apportioned shares, 
and no one oAviied any part of the arable land 
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in severalty. This system, which still sur- 
vives in Russia and elsewhere on the con- 
tinent, has left many traces in modern 
England, and since the middle of the 18th 
century, thousands of enclosure acts have been 
passed to effect the transition to present 
methods. People now living have experienced 
oreat difiiculty in consolidating property Avhich 
has devolved upon them in the state of 
scattered acre plots a mile or more apart. 

[Scnitton, Commons and Common Fields . — 
Seebohm, Village Community. — Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England. — G. L. Gomme, Village 
Community.l b. h. 

THEEEPEISrCE. English silver coin, first 

struck in the reign of Edward YI. 

From the year 1663, when the practice of 
milling the edges of silver coins was introduced, 
the pieces of lower denomination than the sixpence 
were no longer struck for general circulation, 
though they were manufactured each j^ear in 
small quantities for distribution with the Maundy 
alms. Thus the threepence, in common with the 
other Maundy coins (4d., 2d., Id.), is still issued 
with a smooth edge. 

From 1663 to 1844 no threepences were coined 
for general circulation. In 1845, ho-wever, 
£16,434 in coins of this denomination were 
struck, in addition to the small quantity required 
as Maundy coin ; and from that date to the present 
time threepences have been coined for general 
use ill every year except 1847, 1848, 1852, and 
1869, when coins for the Maundy distribution 
only were struck. 

The following list gives the weights of the coins 
of this denomination since their introduction in 
the reign of Edward VI. : — 


Reign. 

Year. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

Value in silver 
925 fine at 

5a. 0(1. per oz. 

Edward VI. , 
Elizabeth 
„ to 

George III. 

George III. and 
subsequently 

1552 

1560 

1601 to\ 
1816 / 
1816 and \ 
onwards / 

grs. 

24 

24 

-22*25' 

21*82 

925 

925 

925 

925 

3|d. 

31d. 

3d. 

3d. 


P. E. A. 


THRIFT. 

1. Natural Conditions, p. 539 ; 2. Political Conditions, 
p. 539 ; 3. Opportunities for enjoyment and religious 
and moral ideas, p. 539; 4. Opportunities for saving 
and the reward of saving, p. 539. 

Thrift may be defined as that disposition 
which leads us to prefer future wellbeing to 
present enjo 5 ?ineiit. As the wealth which can 
be extracted from natural objects has limits, 
whilst the desires of man are unlimited, it 
would be easy even for the most favourably- 
situated to consume in idleness, in riot, or in 
sheer waste, the whole of the return to their 
labour. That mankind do not usually act thus 


is due to the faculty of forethought. Thrift is 
made possible by foresight ; it is strengtliened 
by habit and instruction. Wealth itself is 
most rapidly increased not by saving at all 
costs, but by such saving as is compatible vath 
high productive efficiency. Economists have 
found it no easy matter to note the circum- 
stances favourable or unfavourable to tliriit, as 
they appear to operate now one way and now 
the other. 

1. Natural Conditions . — The spirit of thrift 
may be encouraged or depressed by conditions of 
soil, climate, and situation. In some countrie.s- 
nature discourages thrift by anticipating every 
wamt ; in others by making the return of self- 
denial petty or uncertain. Natural conditions' 
which call for energetic ettbrt,and ensure its reward, 
encourage thrift ; and, accordingly, thrift is most 
conspicuous among the peoples of the temperate 
zone. The utmost frugality and simplicity are 
often practised in tropical countries, hut this is 
commonly due to a low state of the arts of pro- 
duction combined with a dense population ; in 
other words, it is the result of necessity. 

2. Political Conditions. — The influence of 
political conditions on the spirit of thrift is 
manifold. In general, order and security stimulate- 
thrift. If men are to save, they must be assured 
that they will be allowed to keep the wealth 
which they lawfully acquire. Political freedom 
or self-government may strengthen habits of 
thrift by making men more manly and rational. 
Blit these considerations do not exhaust th.fr 
subject. The tjwanny which excludes a people 
from public life and social distinction sometimes 
intensifies thrift by making wealth the sole object 
of desire. Thus the Jews of the middle ages- 
seemed to absorb as by magic the wealth of the- 
Christian kingdoms in which they were regarded 
as an inferior race. The Christian peoples subject 
to the Ottoman Porte are noted for their spirit of 
accumulation. 

3. Opportunities for Enjoyment, and Px^eligious 
and Moral Ideas. — These exert an immense 
influence upon the practice of saving. It is only 
in exceptional ages that any considerable part of 
mankind has any great range of pleasures ; but in 
such ages, e.g. the prosperous period of the Roman 
empire or the nineteenth century, the expenditure- 
on pleasure becomes enormous. Self-indulgence 
reacts on temperament, and the public become 
more and more averse to the privation implied 
in frugality. Religious ideas may modify these 
tendencies; there can be little doubt that an 
austere form of religion, if it does not break 
individual energy, favours the gTOwth of riches. 
The Lowland Scotch, the New Englanders, and, 
in a less degree, the English mercantile class, from 
the time of the Commonwealth to the commence- 
ment of this century, are instances which will 
occur to all students of national character. But 
whilst individual examples of asceticism occur in 
the most luxurious age, abundant opportunities of 
pleasure sap the force of ascetic doctiinesAifith tlie 
body of the people. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

4. Opportunities for Savhig. and the Iteicard 
of Savi 7 ig.—Aii abundance of safe and profitable 
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investments for accumulated capital tends to 
promote tlie spirit of thrift. Throughout the 
middle ages capital was scarce, and therefore 
commanded high rates of interest, but the 
openings for its safe employment were few. In 
modern times these openings have been multiplied. 
Savings banhs, co-operative and building societies, 
have made it easy to invest petty savings, and 
have thus diffused the spirit of accumulation. 
But these facilities for investment have, in com- 
bination with other causes, promoted the growth 
of capital to such an extent that the return on 
capital has seriously diminished, and the reward 
of the sacrifice involved in thrift has dwindled in 
proxcortion. How the fall in the rate of interest 
will affect the spirit of thrift is a difficult and 
interesting question. Men must continue to save 
as an insurance against want of employment, 
illness, or old age ; and what they save they will 
continue to invest, though the return on their 
investments may become small. Hope is the 
most powerful spur to thrift as to every other 
exertion of will, and it must he enfeebled when 
the reward of exertion grows steadily smaller and 
smaller. That reward will disappear altogether 
if the state should push to extremes the policy of 
relieving the incapable from the consequences of 
their incapacity at the expense of those who could 
provide for themselves. It is as true now as 
when Burke employed the quotation : “ Magnum 
vectigal est parsirnonia.” Many incidental refer- 
ences to the causes which affect thrift are to be 
found in almost all systematic treatises of political 
economy, such as Adam Smith’s Weali/i of 
Nations, Mill’s Principles of Political Pconoony, 
Marshall’s Principles of Economics; and the 
literature of philanthropy abounds in suggestions 
for encouraging thrift. Socialist literature con- 
tains many passages in depreciation of thrift, and 
Mummery and Hobson’s Physiology of Industry 
is an ingenious alignment against extreme thrift ; 
but the subject is hardly one which admits of 
discussion in separate treatises. F. c. m. 

THEYMSA. An imaginary coin or money 
■of account used by the Anglo-Saxons to denote 
three-fifths of a shilling 'when its value was 
fivepence, or about three-fourths of it when 
worth foiirpence. It was therefore perhaps 
•eqiiiyaleut to threepence ; but the matter is 
not free from difficulty. The loergild of a 
ceoii in the days of .ffithelstan vvas 266 
tJirymsce, which -were equal to 200 Mercian 
shillings CWiikins, Leges ATiglo-Sax,, p. 71). 

K. H. 

THUHEH, Johann Heineich ’Ton (1783- 
1850) was son of a landed proprietor in Olden- 
burg. He received his early education at the 
high school of Jever, which was near the place 
of his birth, and was afterwards thoroughly 
instructed in the theory and practice of agri-. 
culture. He settled in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
on the estate of Tellow, which he had purchased, 
and which became famous; for the perfect system 
o f ■ cultivation , which he . carried ' out' ■ there. In 
,'1830 the university of ' Eostock , ■ conferred. on 
him the honorary degree of doctor; of philosophy..'' 


He was a noble-hearted and public-spirited 
man. Deejly impressed -^nth a sense of the 
probability of a formidable conflict between the 
capitalist employers and the artisan class, he 
devoted serious attention to social questions. 
The desire to do something towards averting 
such a catastrophe xu’ompted alike his theoretic 
researches and his practical efforts. He thought 
it monstrous that, as the economists admitted, 
a working man obtained for liis labour the 
bare cost of his maintenance, and he studied 
for a long time the X)i’ohlem of normal wages, 
naturgemdsser Arbeitslohn (see articles on 
YAges). He believed himself to have dis- 
covered its solution ; but his theorem on the 
subject has not been generally accepted. 
‘^Setting out,” says Cossa, ‘‘from arbitrary 
and insufficient premises, he arrives at the 
conclusion that the required amount is the 
geometric mean between a and y?, where a is 
the value of the things necessary for the main- 
tenance of the labourer and p that of the 
products which are the fruit of his labour.” 
Such was his confidence in the correctness of 
this formula that he desired \/ap to be en- 
graved on his tombstone. It may here be 
observed that, ■whatever be the worth of the 
proposition as an abstract theorem, Thiinen 
himself, in his experience at Tellow, found it 
incapable of practical application from the 
impossibility^ of determining the fruit of the 
labour of each individual, and accordingly 
adopted a different system — similar, however, 
in spirit and tendency — that, namely, of 
Peofit- SHARING, wliicli he was one of the first 
to introduce. 

His princixial work, in which this doctrine of 
natural wages finds a place, is entitled Per isoUrie 
Stoat in BezieMmg aiif Landwirthschaft und 
National -oekonomie (1st vol. 1826, 2nd ed. 
1842; 2nd vol. 1850-1863: Srd vol. 1863). 
It is brightly written, and takes rank as an 
economic classic. The primary object of the 
work was to establish certain principles by which 
agriculturists could ascertain the best system of 
cultivation to be adopted under given conditions, 
and in particular to determine the natural terri- 
torial distribution of those systems according to 
the distance from the market. He had studied 
the theory of Rent independently of Ricardo, 
and arrived at results similar to his ; but he 
thought the “rent of situation,” though not 
indeed ignored by the English economist, had not 
been sufficiently considered by Mm. He applies 
to the problem the same method which Ricardo 
habitually followed, the study of an imagined 
state of facts, in which abstraction was made of 
all the non-essential features of the real case. 
He supposes an isolated region, ■without navigable 
rivers or canals, similar tlirougliout as regards 
fertility ; and he asks according" to what law^ the 
distance from the centre, ■where the sole market 
is situated, modifies the system of cultivation to 
be pursued in the several concentric belts of 
territory. That distance is, of course, only one 
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of tlie elements of tlie practical question which 
the cultivator has to decide, the system to he 
adopted as the most profitable depending also on 
the capabilities of the soil, the price of labour, 
and other data ; and the effects of these other 
conditions would require to be studied separately 
in a similar manner. But the method followed is 
legitimate, provided that no real element is finally 
left out of account. It is difficult, however, to 
verify results arrived at in this way ; and they 
have, like those of Bicardo, lost much of the 
practical value which might otherwise belong to 
them by the opening of the home markets to the 
productions of distant countries. 

The first part of B&r isoUrie Staat was trans- 
lated into French by Laverriere (1852), and the 
second by Wolkoff (1857). 

[Rosclier, Gescli, der JSF. 0., p. 879. — Cossa, 
Intfocl. to the Study of F. F., English ed. p. 404. 
— Lippert in Ilandb. der Staatsioissenschaften. — 
Sedley Taylor, Frofit-Sharing, 1884.] J. K. l. 

TICAL. The standard of value and the 
money of account in Siam is the tical, a silver 
coin weighing 233 ’5 grains of silver 902 fine. 
It is rated as equal to three-fifths of a Mexican 
Dollar {q. v. ). The tical is divided into thirty- 
two pies, the Pie (q.v.) being itself divided 
into ats and half-ats. Two hundred cowries 
are generally accepted as the equivalent of the 
I)ie, but since the coinage, in 1887, of coj^per 
pies, ats, and half-ats, the use of cowrie shells 
(see Cowrie), as currency, has been largely 
discontinued. 

The Siamese currency system is as follows : — 

2 half-ats — 1 at coins. 

2 ats =1 piej 

4 pies =lfuaug'] 

2 fuangs = 1 sailing -silver coins. 

4 sailings or 32 pies=l tical J 
4 ticals =1 tamlung) moneys of ac- 

20 tamlungs =1 cattie / count. 

p. E. A. 

TILLAGE DUTIES is a term found in the 
Irish financial system before the union with 
Great Britain. In the early years of the reign 
of George II. an act was passed to encourage 
tillage of the soil and inland navigation (3 Geo. 
11. c. 3, Irish). Commissioners were appointed 
to carry out the act, and to them power was given 
to levy certain small duties on dice, cards, plate, 
coaches, and other articles of luxury, c. A. h. 

TIME BAKGAIUS. 

Defined, p. 541 ; Contracts for Future Delivery, p. 541 ; 
Options, p. 541 ; Time Bargains in Specified Goods, 
p. 542 ; Time Bargains in Goods Described by Quality, 
p. 542 ; Produce Clearing AiTangements, p. 542 ; Ger- 
man Legislation on Time Bargains, p. 542 ; Effect of 
German Legislation on Business, p. 543. 

Time Baegains are contracts entered into 
betw'een two parties for the transfer at a 
fixed price of a certain quantity of a com- 
modity, security, or right from one to the 
other on a specified future date or within a 
specified time from the date ot the contract. 
In colloquial language they tall under two heads, 


viz. (1) sales or purchases for ‘Mature ” or 
“forward” delivery; (2) options. 

(1) Contracts for future Delivery . — In practice 
the parties to these contracts are the body of 
persons forming “the market” in the article 
or security dealt in and the persons doing 
business with them. The terms employed 
to denote such contracts vary in different 
departments of business. On tlie stock ex- 
change all contracts are for future delivery 
unless otherwdse specified, the “contract note” 
stating that such and such a security has been 
bought or sold for the next “settlement” — that 
is within, at longest, nineteen days Irom the 
date of purchase ; the intervals between stock 
exchange settlements being usually about 
fifteen days, and only occasionally longer, 
except for consols, in which there are monthly 
settlements. In pu’actice actual delivery of 
securities may take longer owing to various 
causes, such as delay in obtaining signatures to 
transfer deeds, hut, in theory, the contract 
should he fulfilled on the date mentioned. If 
a buyer or seller wishes to take or make imme- 
diate delivery, the bargain is entered as “for 
cash ” ; but such bargains can only he made, 
except as a matter of negotiation, in consols 
and a few other stocks of the highest class, 
For these latter two prices are regularly quoted 
in the official list — one “for money” and the 
other “for the account.” Even in their case, 
however, the price q)a7' excellence is the “ ac- 
count” price, and any one inquiring “what are 
consols now,” . would receive that inice as a 
reply. 

In other gxeat markets, such as those for 
wheat, cotton, iron, and other leading com- 
modities, the usual practice is to quote a price 
for “prompt” delivery and a series of other 
prices for a fortnight, and for one, tw-o, three, 
or more months “forward.” The customs in 
these markets vary from time to time, being 
changed to suit the altering conditions of busi- 
ness. In wheat and cotton it is often possible 
to make contracts six or seven months ‘ ‘forward, ” 
either for delivery or sale; in iron the most 
usual foiward terms are “one month” or “three 
months,” hut there have been periods in the 
history of the Glasgow- pig-iron market wdieii 
“cash in a fortnight” was one of the recognised 
modes of settling transactions. In all these 
cases the principle is the same, namely, that the 
parties agree that a certain quantity of a given 
article shall be ti'aneferred for a consideration 
at a given date. 

(2) Oxitions.—Kn option contract gives the 
buyer of the option (called on the stock ex- 
change the “giver,” because he “gives” money 
for the option) the right to purciiase, or . sell, 

■ a specified ' amount ■ of a certain commodity or 
security, during a period the terniinatioii of 
■-which ■■ is / stated ■ the contract. It is more 

frequently employed in 'the/casiv.of securities 
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tlian commodities. The stock exchange dealer 
in options quotes a price ex^n'essed as so much 
per cent of the nominal value of the stocks he 
is prepared to do bargains in on this system. 
If he ‘‘takes money” for the right to buy a 
security from him, he is selling a “call.” If he 
receives the consideration for the right to sell 
to him, he sells a “put.” Dealings are also not 
unfrequently made in “put and call” options; 
and ill this case the “taker” of the money con- 
tracts either to buy from or to sell to the “giver” 
at the latter’s option, within the period named. 
The price for this option is of course higher 
than for “single” options (see Put and Call). 

There is nothing in the principle of a “time 
bargain” which makes it necessarily a specu- 
lative transaction for either party. (See the 
evidence given by Mr. G. W. Medley before 
the E;Oyai Commission on the London stock 
exchange, 8437 et seq.). 

It is important to note that those who attack 
“time bargains ” as encouraging speculation, almost 
invariably mean bargains in which the party whom 
we may call the “customer,” as opposed to the 
merchant, dealer, or “jobber,” makes a sale. In 
other -words, they disapprove of sales for the fall, 
and think that they can be prohibited, failing to 
perceive the elementary truth that for every seller 
there must be a buyer. It is strange that this 
fact with all it implies is so often forgotten. It is 
absolutely necessary for any one who -wdshes to 
understand the phenomena of markets to keep it 
firmly in his mind. 

[Arthirr Ellis, Market Fluctuations. The evi- 
dence given before the Eoyal Commission on the 
London Stock Exchange, 1877, in which various 
witnesses, besides Mr. Medley referred to above, 
gave their views on “time bargains.”] 

[See Clearing System ; Dealer ; Exchange, 
Stock ; Futures ; Grading ; Jobber ; Market ; 
Options ; Produce Clearing; Prompt; Put and 
Call ; Settling Day.] w. h. 

It should be pointed out that in the case of stock- 
exchange transactions, which are nominally settled on 
the half-monthly, and in the case of consols on the 
monthly account-day, the really speculative transactions 
are not generally closed on the next account-day, but 
carried over (see Carrying Over). No doubt the 
difference between the contract price and the market price 
of the day must, when the account is made up, he paid ; 
but, as in the case of many time bargains in produce, the 
margin must also be constantly kept up, this does not 
differentiate stock-exchange time bargains from produce 
time bargains. The real difference between toe two 
classes of transactions is, that the produce speculation 
is for a dehnite, the stoek-exchange speculation for an 
indefinite period. 

Stock -exchange Options are very rarely sold , for 
the next account-day. Sometimes a very long time is 
given. In this case therefore the vendor of toe option, 
who runs an unlimited risk, speculates for a definite 
long period, without having to pay up difihrences or to 
keep up a margin, as he W'ould have to do in the case of 
a sneculative unconditional sale on the stock excliange 
or of a time bargain in produce. 

Tima bargains in produce must be divided into 
two classes. In the one case specified goods are sold, 
in the other case a quantity of goods described by 
quality, but not otherwise specified, is sold. 

(a) Time oargalm in specified goods. — If a cargo of 
sugar shipped per which left Mauritius on toe 

1st February, is sold, the purchaser need not take delivery 
till the cargo arrives, which may take three months. As 


a general rule the ships which carry such cargoes call for 
orders in the Channel and the purchasers are frequently 
speculators wdio try to resell the cargo either in the 
United Kingdom or some continental port. On arrival 
of the ship in Falmouth, or w-hatever other port may be 
selected, the captain telegraphs to the consignee of the 
ship, who informs the purchaser, who then directs the 
ship to proceed to the port to which he has sold the 
cargo. Ill this case the vendor is not a speculator, hut 
the purchaser generally is— -he does not intend to take 
delivery himself, but to resell before arrival. 

(b) Time bargains in goods described by quality. —TI iqsq 
are generally of a more speculative character than those 
first named, because both vendor and purchaser may be 
speculators ; the former may sell goods he does not 
possess with the intention of repurchasing at a cheaper 
price, the latter may not intend to take delivery, but to 
sell with a profit, and only to pocket the difference. 

But time bargains of this nature ai’e frequently entered 
into by the purchaser for entirely non -speculative 
purposes. Thus a sptinner who uses certain qualities of 
cotton, and has sold yarn to the consumer for several 
months ahead, must buy the qualities of cotton used by 
him for delivery at the time he wants them. In his case 
the omission to make a time bargain would be speculation. 

Produce Clearing arrangements deal exclusively with 
time bargains in goods described by quality. The work- 
ing of these time bargains cannot be properly understood 
unless these clearing-house arrangements are studied. 
There are three important clearingdiouses of this nature 
in England : — 

(a) The Cotton Association in Liverpool for time 
bargains in cotton (see Clearing System, Cotton 
Clearing). 

(&) The Corn Association of Liverpool for time bargains 
in wheat and grain generally. 

(c) The London Produce Clearing-House for all kinds 
of produce, which is chiefly used for time bargains in 
coffee (see Clearing). 

It should be pointed out that time bargains in goods 
described by quality are necessarily confined to certain 
kinds of goods produced in qualities which can be easily 
classified by reference to certain standard types. With 
some kinds of goods (e.g. wool) this is impossible. 
Such goods are therefore generally bought by sample 
obtained from the specified lot wiiich the vendor has to 
sell. It -would be interesting to examine, by the aid of 
statistics, wdiether the fluctuations in this class of goods 
are less violent than the fluctuations in those -ndnch are 
sold by description. The result would throw some light 
on the economic advantages or disadvantages of time 
bargains. 

German legislation on time bargains. — The subject of \ 
time bargains was gone into very carefully by an imperial 
commission in Berlin which took evidence four or five i 
years ago under the chairmanship of Dr. Koch, the 
governor of the Beichsbank. | 

The report of the commission led to the passing of ■ 
the German Pozirse Law of 1896, wdiich, hoivever, W'ent I 
much further in the direction of state interference than 1 
the recommendations contained in the report, and the 
proposals of the original Government Bill. The statute 
in question, which came into force on 1st January 1897, j 
after defining the term “ time bargains ” iu a somewdiat i 
complicated manner, and so as to exclude contracts of 
the nature described above, sub. (A), deals with the 
class of transactions to which it refers in two separate 
\vays: (a) it prohibits time bargains (1) in mining and 
industrial shares, and in shares in companies not having 
a capital of at least 20,000,000 marks (£1,000,000); (’i) 
in corn and flour ; (3) in such stock-exchange securities 
or kinds of produce as the federal council or the 
authorities of any stock exchange or produce exchange 
may by order declare to be subject to the prohibition ; 

(&) as regards such classes of time bargains as are not 
prohibited under the rules referred to sub. a, it provides 
that tliey cannot be entered into except by persons 
registered as dealers on, a register, to be kept for the 
purpose by the authorities by whom the local mercantile 
registers are kept and open to public inspection, and 
paying an admission fee' and an annual registration fee. ■ 

■ Time bargains in prohibited securities or produce, ' 
and. aU time bargains between parties not being both ' 
registered in accordance with the above-mentioned re- 
quirements, are void, as well as any contracts of agency 
, or x>artnership -with reference to any such time bargains. 

It is also provided that time bargains of the first- 
mentioned kind may not be etfected through any official 
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■broker, or referred to in any printed list of quotations 
(Bdrsengesetz, §§ 4S-69). 

Effect of German legislation on business. — The effect of 
these provisions as regards trade in produce — more 
especially corn— has been jjartly to decentralise business 
by Avithdrawing it from the great markets for time 
bargains to provincial places in which business in 
specified goods is transacted, wdiich in several respects 
is an advantage ; but it also appears that a great part 
of the business in question has been driven aw'ay from 
Germany altogether. This may, however, in part be 
due to the spirit of non-compromising opposition with 
■which the act was met by the traders concerned. 
Several means of evasion have been attempted, but 
their legality is disputed. It is clear that the act 
has not stopped or hindered speculation, for which 
there are alAA'ays so many channels open that the 
obstruction of one or tAAm must of necessity be in- 
eflective ; but the restriction of speculation w'as not the 
principal object of the act, which, especially as regards 
corn, Avas intended to promote a greater steadiness of 
prices, on the assumption that fluctuations must be 
more violent as long as time bargains are allowed, as 
these may be entered into to an unlimited extent, 
whilst business in specified goods is naturally restricted 
to the stock of goods in existence. The time during 
AAhich the act Avas in force has been too short to alloAA'' 
Any reliable conclusion to be draAvn as to its effective- 
ness in this respect, but it seems probable that a pro- 
hibition extending to one country only cannot have a 
permanent influence on prices. As regards stock- 
exchange transactions, the effect has been to divert the 
speculation from time bargains to cash business with 
borrowed money or bon-OAved securities, AA’hich aff'ords 
-exactly the same facilities for gambling transactions as 
business in time bargains. 

[fSee Borsen-Enquete-Kommission : Stenographische Be- 
richte, with reference to ansAvers to questions 2-9 (and see 
the admirable summary of the ausAvers in the index) ; 
Borsen - Enquite - Kommission : Sitsungs - Protokolle (par- 
ticularly pp. 241-367) ; see also the articles “ Borsen- 
geschafte,” “.Zeitgeschaite,” “BdrseiiAvesen” (1st sup- 
plementary volume), “ Borsengesetz ” (2Ed supplement- 
ary volume), in Conrad’s HandwoHerbuch and Professor 
Weber’s articles in Goldschmidt’s Zeitsclirijt fur Handds- 
T€cU, vols. 43-45,] E. s. 

TITHES. 

General Statement, p. 543 ; Tithe Commutation Act 

1836, p. 545 ; Terms of Commutation, p. 545 ; Im- 
propriated Tithe, p. 645 ; Incidence of Tithe, p. 545. 

Tithes were originally free-will offerings, 
but gradually became compulsory, first by 
cliurcb law, afterAvards by statutes. Much of 
tlie law concerning them was the gi'OAvtb of 
practice sanctioned by the courts. Tiie earliest 
autlientic mention of them, as customary in 
England, seems to be in a document of the 
end of tbe 7 th century (Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils, iii. 191, 203). Neither the contested 
points of date and of the tripartite division, 
nor the process by which a large proportion of 
tithes was acquired by religious houses or im- 
propriated by laymen, need be dealt with here ; 
hut the fact that a large part of the country 
has in consequence been for many centuries 
tithe-free is of real economic interest. Pope 
Pascal 11. (1099-1118) exempted all the lands 
■of abbeys, inonasteries, etc., from the payment 
of tithes ; Adrian lY, (1154-1159) restricted 
the exemption to Cistercians, Templars, and 
Hospitallers ; Innocent III. (119S-1216) added 
the Pricmonstratensians ; the Lateran council 
of 1215 ordained that only lands held before 
that date by these four “privileged orders” 
should, be tithe-free. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries the bulk of the monastic lands 


made over to the king by 31 Hen. YIII. c. 13 
remained, or became, by statute exempt from 
tithes ; but the lands of houses dissolved before 
that year, 1539, were made subject to tithes if 
they had been free before. Forest land in the 
hands of the crown or its lessee, but not of its 
feoffee, AA-ere also free from this charge. 

Tithes were the tenth part, free of the cost 
of cuitiAmtion, hiit not of collection, of the 
yearly increase of the land “ by the act of God,” 
not of the substance of the ground except in a 
feAV customary and local instances. They Avere 
of three kinds— predial, arising immediately 
from the soil ; mixed, arising from things 
nourished by the soil ; personal, arising from 
the profits of industry. Predial tithes Avere 
paid by giAin of all sorts, hemp and flax, hay, 
fruit, herbs, saffron, acorns (under certain con- 
ditions), rushes, Avood of less than tAventy years’ 
groAvth, and, in the case of some non-timber 
trees, even of older groAvth ; mixed tithes were 
of colts, calves, lambs, wool, pigs, foAvls or their 
eggs (not both), ducks, geese (but perhaps not 
turkeys), milk or cheese (not both), pigeons, and 
bees (in the form of AA^ax and honey). Personal 
tithes Avere the tenth of the clear profit of trades- 
men and artificers, AA'itli the tithes of mills and 
of fishing AAdrich AAm’e reckoned as personal — in 
the latter case the tenth flsh AA^as usually com- 
muted for a small sum of money. Only in a 
feAV exceptional instances Avas tithe paid on 
mines, quarries, limekilns, and salt ; and it is 
only in the city of London and a very ieAV other 
toAvns that houses and building lands have been 
subject to tithes until commuted by the City of 
London Tithes Act of 1879 (42 & 43 Yict. c. 
176). 

Corn, hay, and wood composed the great or 
rectorial tithes ; all others belonged to the class 
of small or vicarial tithes. In 1836 the former 
Avere usually reckoned at from 5s. to 7s., the 
latter at from 3s. to 4s. an acre. 

That disputes should arise Avas not AAmnderful. 
A claim put foiuvard by a parson just before the 
Commutation Act of 1836 to the tithe of turnips 
grown to feed sheep, AAdien tithe would be paid 
later on of the same sheep in the form of iambs 
and wool, illustrates one side of the question 
(ParUanuntary Delates, 1835) ; but it is pretty 
certain that the clergy suffered oftener than the 
farmers from unfau* treatment. Yexatioiis 
claims, unjust resistance to just claims, the iii- 
couA'enience caused to the clergy by their being 
obliged to receive their dues in kind, and to 
collect them themselves into their tithe-barns 
off tbe different farms in the parish, often pro- 
duced most undesfrable friction between tithe- 
owners and tithe-payers, betAA^een .pastors and 
their ffocks. In later times, as the pressure ol 
population increased the A^alue of land, and as 
enclosures became common, such a cliarge upon 
cultmtion no doubt hindered the outlay of 
capital upon the land, and thus economic argu- 
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inents were added to social and moral objections 
to titlies in kind, or eYeii to tithes at all. 
Many enclosure acts, especially after 1750, in- 
cluded clauses for endowing the parson with 
glebe land, apparently usually a seventh or 
eighth part of the land enclosed, in lieu of tithes 
{Parliainentary History, xxii. 47, for debate in 


Lords on such a clause, 1781) ; one reason for 
the change being that, after enclosure, corn land 
if titheable, was in danger of being converted 
to pasture which was tithe -free. Another 
method of remedying the inconvenience of pay- 
ments ill kind was by voluntary agi'eeinent 
between the parties to commute the tithes into 


Average Prices eor Seven Years. 


Per London Gazette. 
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a corn rent payable in money, or by arranging 
some otlier “modus decimandi” ; but such agree- 
ments had to be renewed with each incumbent, 
as none could bind his successor. 

TifJie Commutation Act of 18 S6. — A general 
alteration of the whole system was first made 
after several attempts by the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act of 1836, 6 & 7 AVill. IV. c. 71. By 
this law tithes were converted into a rent 
charge, a corn rent payable in money cal- 
culated on the average tithe paid in each parish 
during the seven jmars previous to 1836, and 
fluctuating yearly in value according to a sep- 
tennial average of the prices of wheat, barley, 
and oats. The table on the preceding page 
(Willich) show’s the fluctuations in prices and 
rent charge since that date. 

Personal tithes, except of mills, and the Cork 
Eekts {q.v.) already substituted in some cases, 
were not touched by the act of 1836 ; the 
former have become nearly obsolete, the latter 
w^ere allowed by 23 k 24 Viet. c. 93 to be 
commuted into a rent charge in the ordinary 
way. The tithe on hop grounds, orchards, and 
gardens wms to be specially valued for rent 
charge upon a seven years’ average, with provi- 
sions for change of cultivation on such lands 
and for lands newdy cultivated in these w^ays ; 
and this “extraordinary” tithe, though affectecl 
by subsequent law-s, still remains a charge upon 
such lands except where it has been redeemed 
under the act of 1886, 49 & 50 Viet. c. 54. 
Pow’er w-as given in 1836 to the clergy to sell 
or pull down the now useless tithe-barns. 

As tithe rent charge and rent bear no relation 
to each other, they clo not rise or fall together. 
Between 1836 and 1876, laud rental, according 
to Sir James Caird, rose from S3 to 50 millions, 
tithes remaining at 4 millions. Of late years, 
as in the decade ending 1897, rent in many 
parts of England, especially in the corn-growing 
districts, dropped more in proportion than 
tithes, But sometimes with increasing produce 
the tithes have become greater than the rent, 
especially on hop lands and wdrere the cost of 
cultivation is high, as tithes do not share in 
the expenses of cultivation. In the old poor- 
law days, however, wdieii labourers’ wages were 
supplemented by the poor rate, tithes, wdiieh 
are subject to rates, did practically bear part of 
the cost of tillage. 

By the Tithe Act of 1891 the liability to 
pay tithe, rent charge was imposed on the 
owner of land notwithstanding any contract to 
the contrary betw^een such owner and the 
occupier. See Teikds (Scotland). 

[Gibson, Codex Jtiris Ecclesiastici Anglicani . — 
Watson, Clergyman's Laic. — Philiimore, JBcclesi- 
astical Law. — Lord Selborne, Ancient Feeds and 
Fictions and Endowments aiid Estciblishmenis of 
the Church of England. — Seiden, Hist, of Tithes. 
— Lindwood, Provinciale. — W illich’s Commutation 
Talles. — Stubbs, Const. Hist, cf England. — Caird, 
VOL. in 


Landed Interest. — Annals of Agriculture, vol. 
xxxii. — Inderwick, Tao:es on ligriculture, a speech 
against the extraordinary tithe. — Hansard, Delates^ 
9th Feb. 1836. — Clarke, Hist, of Tithes (uncriti- 
cal and one-sided), — Parnell, Finamcial Reform . — 
Kogers, Industrial and Commercial Hist., 218.— 
Cunningham, Industry and Commerce, Modnni 
yVmes. —Morris Fuller, National Rerieic, Fox. 
1S86.] E. G. p. 

Terms of Coramuiation. — The average value for the 
seven years ending with lS35.was taken for wheat, oats, 
and barley severally. Then it was asked how ’many 
bushels of each at cost price would make £38 : G ; S, the 
aggregate to be £100, and in each parish its tithe was 
fixed at so many of these £100. It -worked out thus : 
wheat, 7s. 0|d.x94-9G; barley, 3s. lUd.x 168-42 ; oats, 
2s. 9d.x 242*42. These multipliers are the fixed multi- 
pliers in use ever since, and each year the three prices 
are taken for the year to 31st December, then the 
average prices for the last seven years are multiplied by 
the above fixed multipliers, and the sum is the T. E, 0. 
for the next year. One effect of the process is that 
variations in the price of oats count for more than those 
in barley, and for wheat the least of the three. 

As the years 1828-35 showed corn at a higher price 
than was being obtained on the continent at ’the time, 
MDiilloch pointed out that the amount of titlie tiien 
laid upon each parish would prove high, if foreign corn 
ever came in, and would tell against British agri’ciilture 
regarded as a whole, landlords’ rents included (as an 
industrial competitor). This is so from that point of 
view. But there are reasons, arising out of the details 
of the apportionments, for holding that the commutation 
really diminished the share of the owners of the tithes. 

Impropriated Tithe. — When the titlie is allotted to 
some corporation or il^di^■idual for other purpo.ses than 
the discharge of the pastoral offices it is said to be either 
“appropriated ” or “ impropriated.” It is appropriated 
when the beneficiary is a church body : thus dean.s and. 
chapters of cathedrals, universities, and colleges (con- 
sidered as “ancient and religious” foundations and 
quasi -ecclesiastical), the ecclesiastical commission; it 
is impropriated when it is due to laymen or lay women. 
In former times the appropriating corporation usually 
supplied the duty by means of one or more of its own 
members, but vicarial tithes were allotted in some 
parishes for this purpose, and gradually it became 
possible to draw the tithes, and neither perform the 
pastoral duty nor pay for its being done. Tl'ie preval- 
ence of the title of vicar indicates the extent to which 
expropriation of the greater tithes was carried. The 
Tudor legislation was even more expropriating than this 
-ivould show, for most of what is now clerical tithe was 
not left with the church purposely, but has arisen from 
the improvement of lands then -waste or of little value. 

Much tithe has been extinguished by being exchanged 
for land or corn-rents or fixed sums, by over 2000 private 
acts of parliament. 

The distribution of the tithe of England and Wale.s at 
1896 values is : incumbents, £1,930,000 ; appropriators 
strictly, i.e. ecclesiastical bodies doing work for the 
church, £544,000 ; lay impropriators, with no work 
attached, £613,000 ; colleges and schools, Oxford and 
Cambridge, Eton, etc., open to all comers, ,£357,CGO. 

■ J 7 idde?iceo/r'ii?ie.— -There is a good discussion of this 
in M'CallocIi’s note xxvii. to his edition of the JVcalth 
of Nations. Adam Smith had .simply laid it dov,-]j : 
“Taxes upon the produce of land are in reality tr.xes 
upon the rent ; and, though they may be originally 
advanced by the farmer, are finally paid by the landlord.” 
Ricardo has .said that the consumer is affected by 
increase of price so long as resort has to be made to 
land which will only give profits plus wages : the tithe 
in such case must come out of an enhanced price. 
H‘Culloch points out (1) that such a rise in price -w'ould 
dimmish consumption. In order to prevent this, land- 
lords Avould reduce rents, and probably the actual residit 
would be that part of tithe -u’-ould be raised in one ’ivuy 
and part in the other. (2) That if there is any laud 
untithed it will not have to raise its prices, and^tb.e 
tithed land will ha-ve to reckon with this. (3) If there 
is adnn.ssion of foreign produce it will be in a 
rtosition. ■■■ ■ 

As to (2), in M‘Culloch’s day there was one-tlnrd of lam i. 
according t-Q rental-value, tithe-free; and this propoiiioL 
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has gone on increasing. But as to (3), we now import 
lonr-iiftlis of our wheat, immense quantities of substi- 
tutes, and even of meat and vegetables, and therefore the 
tithed land is only a fraction of the whole in the circle of 
agricultural competition ; prices are therefore deter- 
mined apart from it, practically, and the tithe is de- 
finitely a charge on rent. In so far as land-rents are 
returns for capital invested, and are not monopoly -rents, 
tithe acts as a charge upon agriculture as an industry. 

Parliament has now fixed a two-thirds limit as a pro- 
portion to annual rent of lands beyond which tithe can- 
not be claimed, i.e. on agricultural lands. a. c. 

TITHING. Originally perhaps a tenth of 
the hniidred, but no proof I’emains that this 
proportion was strictly maintained. Tithings 
are still found in Somersetshire and Wiltshire. 
C. H. Pearson (Middle Ages, i. 250 ; and 
HistoriccLl Ma;ps, p. 59) remarks that the 
hundreds of Devon usually contain ten par- 
ishes, and argues that the parish corresponds 
to an old tithing or cluster of tithings (see 
Township). 

[Vinogradoff, Villamage in England, p. 363. — 
Stephen, Ocmi, on Laws of England, i. 126.] 

TOCQUEVILLE (1805-59), Alexis Chaeles 
HenPvI Cleeel de, was born at Paris. His 
father, the Comte de Tocqiieville, became 
prefect of Metz and other towns under the 
restored Bourbon monarchy, and rose to be 
a peer of France. Plis mother was a grand- 
daughter of M. de Malesherbes, the celebrated 
lawyer who defended Louis XV 1. at the bar 
of the convention, and perished in the reign 
of terror. Educated partly at home and 
partly in the college of Metz, his literary 
talent distinguished him early. In 1826 and 
1827 he made a long tour in Italy and Sicily, 
where he first exercised his faculty for the 
minute study of political and social phenomena. 
On returning to France at the age of twenty- 
one, he was nominated jnge auditeior. But 
the narrow sphere of the duties of this office 
was intolerable to a mind so active and inde- 
pendent. Tocqueville was a man of strong 
though moderate political convictions, equally 
averse to revolution and to despotism, and loyal 
to monarchy if the monarch were sincere in the 
observance of the constitution. As Charles X. 
was incapable of understanding constitutional 
freedom, Tocqueville acquiesced in the revolu- 
tion of 1830. But doubtful of the future, and 
convinced that the progress of democracy was 
irresistible, he resolved to ti’avel in America 
and study the institutions of that typical 
democratic commonwealth, the United States. 
Together with his colleague and intimate friend, 
Gustave de Beaumont, he obtained leave of 
absence in order to examine some of the prison 
systems in force in that country. Tocqueville 
and Beaumont reached New York in May of 
1 S 3 1 . They spent a year in travel and observa- 
tion, varied by fatigues and hardships, peculiarly 
trying to Tocqueville’s delicate constitution. It 
was this journey, in which every moment and 
every opportunity was utilised to the utmost,- 


which supplied the bulk of the materials for 
De la Democratie en Arntrique, Soon after 
their return Beaumont forfeited his official 
position by an act of conscientious firmness, 
and Tocqueville, sympathising with his friend, 
tendered his own resignation. Left the full 
use of his leisure, he wrote, in the two following 
years, twm volumes of his great work. The 
manuscript w-as declined by the first publisher 
to whom it -^vas ofiered, but the book achieved 
an immediate and universal success. Every- 
body read it, and all the most competent critics 
praised it. Soon after its publication he married 
Miss Mary Motley, an English lady, who 
proved a most affectionate write to a most 
loving husband. Tocqueville had many English 
friends, and understood England far better than 
most Frenchmen. In 1840 he sent forth the 
two concluding volumes of De La Dimocratie 
en A'tu&ique. He had been returned to the 
chamber of deputies in the preceding year by 
the department of La Manche. During the 
next nine years he spoke and voted as a member 
of the constitutional opposition. He regretted 
the revolution of 1848, but thought himself 
bound to do what he could to promote the 
stability of the republic when once proclaimed. 
He held the post of minister of foreign affairs 
for some months in the year 1849. He w^as 
among the prisoners whom Louis Napoleon 
confined in the castle of Vincennes on the 
evening of the 2nd December 1851. Thence- 
forward Tocqueville retired from public life to 
his country house in Normandy, and to litera- 
ture. He now commenced his second great 
book, De VAncien Itegime et la Revolution. 
The first volume appeared in 1856. It was' 
received with unanimous applause. So high 
did Tocqueville’s reputation stand that at the 
end of a visit to England, which he made in 
the following year, a ship of the royal navy 
was placed at his disposal to convey him to 
France. But his health, never robust, now 
began to give 'way. Sjunptoms of consumption 
obliged him to quit Normandy for Cannes, 
where, after a winter of suffering, he died. 

Tocqueville’s collected works fill nine volumes, 
but his fame rests almost entii'ely upon De La 
Democratie en Am^ique and De EAncien Regime 
et la R^oolution Franc/iUe, These attest his 
wonderful gifts as a student of institutions. In 
Tocqueville were happily combined the appetite 
for facts and the habit of meditation. A most 
accurate observer of contemporary life, and a most 
indefatigable student of historical records, he was 
constantly accumulating materials upon which his 
acute and restless intellect was for ever at work. 
In spite of the immense knowledge which they 
embody, Ms books impress the reader rather as 
historical reflection than as history. A cultivated 
and sympathetic man of the world rather than a 
I lawyer or antiquarian, he never forgot that institu- 
I tions are the outcome of national character and 
I ■ circumstances. “ It is the ideas and passions of 
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j-nen, not tlie meclianism of the laws, which are the 
moving force in human affairs.” He combined 
earnestness with impartiality. His experience of 
political life gave him new insight, but did not 
turn him into a sceptic or a partisan. His great 
qualities were accompanied with some inevitable 
defects. Possessing in the highest degree the 
logical faculty characteristic of Frenchmen, he 
was prone to refer all the peculiarities of a given 
epoch to one dominant principle such as the love 
of equality. Influenced by his own experience, 
he sometimes ascribed, let us say to democratic 
society in general, tendencies which were peculiar 
to Frenchmen. Cautious as he waas in predicting, 
he made several predictions wdiich have been 
falsified. But these are comparatively small 
blemishes on works so vast in conception and so 
solid in execution as those of Tocqueville. Valu- 
able for their wealth of knowledge, their admir- 
able arrangement, and their severely beautiful 
style, Le laBemocratie en Am^rique and Be VAncien 
PJgime et la Retolution are above all valuable for 
the stimulus which they give to reflection. Their 
formative impulse has been felt by minds the least 
in sympathy with Tocqueville and the least cap- 
able of resting in his conclusions. In private life 
Tocqueville was simple, upright, and lovable. In 
public life his delicate health, sensitive tempera- 
ment, and rigorous sincerity, denied him any 
large measure of success. 

l^CEuwes Completes oC Alexis de Tocqueville, 
including the sketch of his life by M. de Beaumont 
and many letters. — Souvenirs d' Alexis de Tocque- 
ville goar le Comte de Tocqueville. — Correspondence 
and Conversations of Tocqueville with N. W. 
Senior, ed. 1859, vol. ii. — J. S. Mill, Dissertations 
and Disc^mions, vol. ii. ed. 1859, pp. 1-83 ; Auto- 
Uograpliy, ed. 1873, p. 191.] F. c. M. 

TOKEH-MONEY. See Money. 

TOKENS, Histoey of. Jettons or counters 
w’ere employed early in the 14th century in 
England for reckonings of many kinds, and 
gradually passed into common use as small 
change. A jetton of the reign of Edward 
III. is extant. There is a statute (9 Edw. 
III. 2, e. 4) forbidding the circulation of UacTc 
money, w^hich was perhaps made of hillooi, a 
mixture of copper with a little silver, though 
some have understood it to mean abbey-pieces 
•or Nliriiberg tokens. Certainly in the year 
1402 {Rot Rarl., iii. 498 Ii) signes de plombe as 
well as galey-halpefiys are referred to as current 
for lack of small change, and Erasmus {Adagia, 
ed. 1629, p. 130) whites, about 1510, of the 
qdumheos AngUce About 1574 

tokens of lead, tin, and even leather, w^ere in 
use. A leaden one, of Bristol, is extant, struck 
in 1591, and the same city obtained from Eliza- 
beth before 1594 license to coin tokens ; but in 
1613 Domestic State Papers (p. 184) refer 
to the abuse of tokens, and mention Lord 
Harrington’s patent for farthing tokens of 
copper. In 1619 the state papers (p. 75) show 
a patentee for making farthing tokens, com- 
plaining of a man who had circulated a leaden 
■Issue ; and in 1633 some offenders of this sort 


were pilloried. An allusion again occurs in 1640 
(p. 2/1) to farthing tokens. There had been 
various efforts made to issue a regal coinage of 
copper ; but they failed, and the irregular coin- 
age really passed current for centuries. Crom- 
w'ell, just before his death, was preparing to sub- 
stitute a genuine mint issue, but none of proper 
value appeared until 1665. This, howmver, 
together with a proclamation in 1672, stopped 
the enormous private issues wdiich had begun 
in 1648, though one or two towms disobeyed 
for a time. In Ireland, wdiich had had a 
copper coinage from the days of Elizabeth, 
tokens were first made in 1646 and ceased 
only in 1679. Betw-een 1648 and the cessation, 
London and Southwark had issued 4044 
varieties, the rest of England 7816, Wales 
92, Ireland (from 1646) 779, and Scotland 1 
(at Dunbar). They were chiefly farthings. 
The art shown on these coins was of a humble 
order. Square, octagon, diamond, and lieart 
shapes occur. Several issues W'ere of lead and 
even of stamped leather. 

Neglect of public needs towards the end of 
the 18th century again led to a great private 
coinage, beginning with the Anglesea Druid 
penny in 1787 (not 1784, as commonly 
stated), and proceeding until, in 1797, the 
national coinage of copper was begun in 
earnest. The tokens were, how^ever, not at 
once stopped, but 25th March 1813, and 
afterwards 1st January 1818 (the latter by 
statute 57 Geo. III. c. 46) were fixed as the 
last days for circulation, except at ShefiSeld 
and Birmingham, wiiich places ivere allowed 
a few years’ grace. Colonial tokens are found 
of a much later date, and indeed tokens are 
still used in England in an obscure w’ay. 
Lack of small change had caused the issue ; 
hut the resulting profit had been gi'eat, and 
was not readily surrendered. Before 1800 
there had been struck in England 2153, 
Wales 309, Scotland 245, Ireland 317, and 
in places not stated 248 varieties. The vast 
majority ■were half-pennies ; but Birmingham 
issued a half-crown, and shillings and six- 
pences -were coined in several places. The 
best Anglesea pennies and some others w^ere 
excellent in point of art. 

[T. Snelliiig, A view of the origin of Jettons, 
1769. — Ending, AnnaXs of the Coinage. — J. A. 
Blanchet, Numismatique d%i Moyen Age. — W. 
Boyne, Trade Tokens of the Seventeenth Century, 
ed. Williamson, 1891.-- -J. Atkins, Tradesmen's 
Tokens of the Eighteenth Century, 1892,— -J. Y. 
Akerman, Tradesmen's Tokens. — • Journ. ■.Brit 
Archml. Assoc., L 200.] E.H. 

' TOLLS, INTERNAL,- MEDI.^VAL. See. 
Inteenal Customs and Tolls. 

TO MAN . ■ 'A ■; Persian „ gold . ' coin , ' of the , 
standard .■weight- of' 52-8 :gi'ains. of pine 'gold, 
equivalent -in.. value. to ,^s.' 4d. sterlmg. 

. ■ The tonian is rated as .equal to ten khraiis 
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(see Ehiian). The currency system of Persia 
being as follows : — 

50 dinars =1 slialii 
20 sliahis = 1 khran 
10 Miran3 = l toman 


The gold and silver coins of Persia are as 
follows : — 



Weight. 

Fineness. 

Gold, toman 

grains. 

52*8 

1000 

,, half-toman 

26-4 

1000 

,, 2 khrans . 

10-6 

1000 

Silver, 5 khrans 

355*0 

890 

,, 2 khrans 

! 142-0 

890 

,, khran . . i 

i 71-0 

890 

, , 1 kliraii . 

35-5 

890 

, , khran . 

17-7 

890 


F. E. A. 

TONNAGE AND POUNDAGE. Tonnage, 
sometimes written tiiniiage, was a duty on every 
tun of wine imported ; poundage an ctd valorem 
duty on every pound’s worth of merchandise im- 
ported or exported. The practice had com- 
menced 1347. The traditional and usual rate at 
which tonnage and poundage were fixed was — 
tonnage 3s. per ton imported, and poundage Is. 
on every pound’s worth of merchandise imported 
or exported, alien merchants being charged an 
extra 3s. on every ton of sweet wdne, and an 
extra shilling poundage on tin. The levying 
of tonnage and poundage by Charles I., with- 
out the authority of parliament, was one of the 
constitutional questions which arose during his 
reign ; it w’as, however, compromised by a 
grant being made by parliament . of tonnage 
and poundage for life to the king. After the 
Restoration the ancient traditional rates were 
discarded, and the character of the levy was 
altered, tonnage’ and poundage being levied 
at whatever rate parliament considered the 
exigencies of the time to require (see Custom). 

of Punhhment-~--Hall, History of the 
Qusto'ms Revenue.'] a. e. s. 

TONTINE. The tontine (name derived from 
til at of the inventor Tonti, an Italian hanker of 
the l/tli century) has been defined as “an annuity 
sliared by subscribers to a loan, with the benefit 
of sumdvorship, the annuity being increased as 
the subscriliers die, until at last the whole goes 
to the last survivor, or to the last two or three, 
according to the terms on which the money is 
advanced."” - The principle was in former . times 
freiTuently applied in Great Britain, sometimes 
to assist private .enterprises, more frequently to . 
raise funds for the government,-: The speculative; 
element was an attraction to many, the investor 
staking his money on the. chance , of his own -"life 
or that of Ms nominee being better than that' of; 
Ms neighbours. An ^exaiaple of the working out 
of a to.iitme is. given by Mr*. John- B. -Martin- in- 
his book, The €! rassliojjper in Loiiihard Street 
(London, 1S92). In this he mentions (p. 100) 


that Mr. James Martin, v/ho died 1870, in his 
ninety-second year, “ was the last survivor but one 
in a government tontine. At the time of his birth, 
in 1777, during the crisis of the American war of 
independence, the English government was content 
to borrow £228,600 (Irish at 7 per cent, each 
subscriber contributing £100 per share in his own 
name or that of his nominee, the principal being 
forfeited at his death, wLile the entire interest was 
divided among the survivors. James Martin was 
nominated as a subscriber to this tontine.” The 
profits of the snrmvors in the tontines were 
sometimes enormous. In the last year of Mr. 
James Martin’s life his half-yearly income from the 
original investment of £100 amounted to 

1870 January dividend for pre- 
ceding six months . £3875 0 4 

,, July dividend for preced- 
ing six months . . 3891 10 2 

TOOKE, Thomas (1774-1858), one of the 
many eminent Englishmen who have brought 
to bear on the theories of economics and finance 
the practical experience of business life, was 
born at St. Petersburg. At an early age he 
had the management of a large Russian house 
in London. He took an active part in many 
public movements, such as the starting of 
docks, railways, life assurance, etc. , and became 
recognised as a leading authority on all questions 
connected with commerce and banking. In 
1820 he was elected a P.R.S., and in 1853 
a correspondent of the Institute of France. 
Tooke drew up in 1820 the Mehchants’ 
Petition (f^.t?.), which summarised concisely 
and lucidly the arguments in favour of Feee 
Tkade {q,v.), and was thus the pioneer of the 
free trade movement on its first appearance 
within the range of practical politics. 

Tooke was the author of On the Currency in co7i- 
nection with the Corn Trade and on the Corn Laws^ 
London, 1820, 8vo. — Considerations on the state 
of the Currency, London, 1826, 8vo. — A7i loiquiry 
into the Cwn'cncy Principles and the connectmi of 
the Currency with Price, etc., London, 1844, 8vo. — 
Thoughts and Details on the High and Loio Prices 
of the Last Thirty Years, London, 1824, 8vo, 
afterwards altered and enlarged into A History of 
Prices and of the State of the Circulation during 
the Years 179S’1S56, Q vols., London, 1838-57, 
8 VO. This w'ork, of the last two volumes of v'hich 
Mr. W.' Newmarch waS: joint author, , is recognised 
by M‘Cullocli (X''/kemf?.ere of .Political Economy, 
p. 196), while criticising the stress it lays on 
variation in the supply and cost of corn as opposed 
to variations in the quantity and value of money 
as ‘‘ a standard work, valuable alike to practical 
and speculative inciuirers. ” In the first four volumes 
the subjects treated are (1) the prices of corn and 
the ’cireuiri.stances ' connected with them in the 
relations of cause and effect ; (2) the prices of 
produce other than corn ; and (3) the state of the 
circulation, under which head was conqmised a 
review of the whole currency question. Tooke 
was opposed to the Bank Act of 1844, which he 
regarded as “ one of the most wanton, ill-advised, 
1 £10S :0 :S Irish = £100 Englisii. 
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pedantic, and rash pieces of legislation ” \Yliicli had 
ever come within his observation. He pointed out 
with great clearness the disadvantages which must 
result from dividing the Bank of England into two 
departments, and from limiting the country note 
circulation. He considered the sudden and 
frequent alteration in the rate of discount to be 
closely connected with this legislation. It is to 
be observed tbat these arrangements were not 
followed in the German Bank Act of 1875, and 
that greater steadiness in the rate of interests 
charged by the Reichshanh has resulted during 
the period of autumnal demand (see arts. Autum- 
nal DPuriN ; Bank op Germany). The fifth and 
sixth volumes contain fresh topics, viz. railways 
and the railway system, the origin and progress 
of the free-trade movement ; the state of finance 
and banking in France, and the effect of the new 
discoveries of gold. 

{^Kouveau Bictionnaire cVRlconomie. Politique^ 
par M. Leon Say et M. J. Chailly, Paris, 1892. — 
liicardo^s Letters to Maltlms.l H. E. e. 

TOOL. 

Tool, p. 549 ; Tool Bent, p. 549. 

Tool. The difference between a tool and a 
machine has been long a subject of controversy. 
Mr. Babbage (Economy of Machinery and Manu- 
factures) saw very little difference between 
them. “A tool,” he says, “is usually more 
simple than a machine ; it is generally used 
with the hand, whilst a machine is frequently 
moved by animal or steam power. . . . The 
simpler machines are often merely one or more 
tools placed in a frame and acted on by a 
moving power.” Dr. Ure was of much the 
same opinion, and popular writers, like Mr. 
Samuel Smiles (Industrial Biography, Iron 
Workers and Tool Makers, ch. x.), mostly follow 
in their wake. On the other hand, it is clear 
that, whilst a tool may well form part of the 
mechanism of a machine, it is not itself that 
mechanism ; nor will any number of tools 
placed in mere juxtaposition be so ; and in 
this connection the definition of a machine by 
a recent vniter, Mr. Alexander B. M. Kennedy 
(The Mechanics of Machinery, p. 2), may be 
compared with the above. “A machine,” says 
Mr. Kennedy, “is a combination of resistent 
bodies whose relative motions are completely 
constrained, and by means of wliich the natural 
energies at onr disposal ma}' be transformed 
into any special form of wmrk. ’ ’ Two important 
characteristics, in which a tool is wanting, 
emerge from this definition, its potential divi- 
sion into |)arts, and the alleged circumstance of , 
energy being “transformed,” not merely trans- 
ferred", when applied to move it. The same 
view is strenuously argued Earl Marx 
{Oaqntal.pt. iv.).' “All fully developed 
machinezy,” lie contends, consists of three 
essentially different parts, the motor mechanism, 
the transmitting mechanism, and finally the 
tool” • a machine “is a mechanism that, after 


being set in motion, performs with its tools the 
same operations that were formerly done by the 
workman with similar tools.” If these latter 
views be accepted as being the more correct, it 
would follow that a tool is an implement for 
merely transferring energy applied to itself 
alone, and when combined with other tools 
“whose relative motions are completely con- 
strained,” it becomes part of a macliine. 

[Charles Babbage, Economy of Machinery and 
Manufactures ,- — Dr. Ure, The Philosophy of 
Manufactures. — A. B. M. Keuuedy, The Mechanics 
of Industry, Macmillan and Co., 1886.— Karl 
Marx, Capital, vol. ii., English translation. — 
R. W. Cooke -T:i 3 'lor, Modern Pactory System, 
ch. ii. — J. R. MTailloch, A Lictionary of 
Commerce, article “Tools and Machines.”] 

R. W. C. T. 

Tool Rent is a name given to the price 
paid for the use of an artificial instrument of 
production. In certain industries it has been 
common to hire out tools and machines to 
workers at a fixed price, the hirer being some- 
times the employer of the workers as well, 
sometimes not. This has generally happened 
where the tools or machines were of a complicated 
construction, and therefore expensive to pur- 
chase, and at times or in places where the 
factory sj’stem had not made much w'ay. In 
the stocking industry, for example, it was, 
until quite recently, a very common method of 
production, which jnevails to some extent still. 
The charges in this instance took the name of 
“frame” rents, and in some cognate instances 
of “loom” rents, where a loom "was the imple- 
ment supplied. This system has been always 
open to many abuses. In the Life of Thomas. 
Cooper (p. 139) there is a particularly good 
account of some of these, and a comparative 
estimate of its merits with those of the factory 
system, which are w’orth quoting. “A cotton 
manufacturer builds a mill,” lie explains, “ aiicl 
puts machinery into it, and then gives so much 
per week, or so much per piece of work, to the 
men and ivomen and boys and girls he employs. 
But I fomid that the arrangement in the hosiery 
trade was very different. The stocking and 
glove manufacturers did not build mills, but 
were the owners of the Mrames ’ in which the 
stockings and gloves were woven. These frames 
they let out to the masters or middlemen at a 
certain rent, covenanting to give all the employ 
in their poiver to the said masters. . . . The 
masters employed the working hands, giving so 
much per dozen for the weaving of the stockings 
or gloves, and charging the man a weekly frame 
rent — ^wMcli was, of course, at a profit abov^e 
the rent the master paid the owner of the frame.” 
The prominent position of the middleman was 
an ominous portent in this transaction, and 
the worker vv’as subject, it seems, to niaiiy 
direct exactions at liis hand. “ He had to pay 
not only ‘ frame-rent ’ but so much per week for 
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the * standing ’ of the frame in the shop of the 
master, for the frames were grouped together in 
the shops generally, though you would often 
find a single frame in a weaver’s cottage as 
well. The man had also to pay threepence 
per dozen to the master for ‘giving out’ of 
work. He had also to pay so much per dozen 
to the female ‘ seamer ’ of the hose ; and he 
had also oil to buy for his machine, and lights 
to pay for in the darker half of the year. . . . 
But the foul grievance was this : each man had 
to pay a whole week’s frame-rent although he 
had only half a week’s work . . and so on, 
this authority finally giving his verdict in 
favour of the factory system in preference to this 
system of production. Tool rent was, however, 
Imown long before this time, and is specially 
mentioned and condemned in an act of parliament 
of Mary’s reign (2 & 3 Phil, and Mary, c. 11), 
entitled “An Act touching Weavers,” where 
we read of persons guilty of the offence of 
“engi'ossing looms into their hands and pos- 
session, and letting them out at such unreason- 
able rents as the poor artificers are not able to 
maintain themselves, much less to maintain 
their wives, families, and children.” Clearly 
too it is a system as applicable to agriculture 
as manufacture, and, indeed, to any occupation 
in which tools or machinery play a part. 

\The Life of Thomas Coojger ivritten hy Eim-self 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 1879). — R. W. Cooke 
Taylor, The Modern Factory System, p. 53. — 
William Felkin, History of the Machine- Wrought 
Hosiery and Lace Manufactures, Longman, 1867. 
— J. A. Fronde, History of England from the Fall 
of Wolsey, ch. i.] n. w. c. t. 

TORRE, Raff ABLE della (17th century), 
the author of a treatise on exchange, which 
contains a comparatively liberal opinion, for 
the time, on the scholastic doctrine of usury. 

Torre, while professing the most absolute respect 
for the principle of gratuitous loans, admits some 
X^racticai means of evading it. After describing 
the different forms of exchange, he examines with 
gi'eat acumen the much-debated question of the 
lawfulness of exchange. He investigates what 
constitutes profit in different contracts ; dis- 
tinguishing loans from exchange ; falls into 
the error of denying the usefulness of loans, in 
opposition to -which he npliolds tlie advantages of 
exchange ; he therefore admits exchange, provided 
the price he a fair one, fair hy which he means 
legal. According to him distance of ifface, and 
distance of time, the latter absolutely limited to 
the distance of place, in order to avoid loans in 
the form exchange, are necessary to constitute 
exchange. 

De camMis, Genoa, 1641 [Gobbi, X’ economia 
politica negli scrittori italianii del secolo XF/.- 
XFJ/., Milan, Hoepii, 1889.] . ; mu. 

TORRENS, ROBERT, Coloj5-el(1780.1864), 
soldier and political economist, was born in 
Ireland, and entered the Marines in 1797, 
becoming captain in 1806, and major, for 


services at Anhalt, in 1811. At the close of 
the great war lie was placed on half-pay, and 
devoted himself to politics and literature, 
entering parliament, after various unsuccessful 
efforts, as member for Ashburton in 1831. He 
entered wfith great vigour into the scheme for 
colonising South Australia by means of the 
South Australian Company, of which he was 
chairman for several years. 

Torrens was a prolific writer on economic sub- 
jects ; his works took usually the form of letters 
to the ministry of the day. They lack polish of 
style, and as a rule are devoid of permanent merit. 
He was a great supporter of the so-called Reci- 
PKOCITY iq.v.) system. 

The principal works which need be cited are as 
follows ; 

The Economists refuted, or An Enquiry into the 
Nature and Extent of the Benefits corif erred ly 
Trade andj Commerce, etc., London, 8vo, 1808. — 
An Essay on Money and Paper Currency, London, 
1812. — An Essay on the External Corn Trade, 
London, 8vo, 1815 ; 3rd ed. 1826 ; 4th ed. 1827. 
— A comparative Estimate of the Effects which a 
Continuance and a Pemcmal of the Pi,estriction of 
Cash Payments are Respectively Calculated to pro- 
duce. . . London, 8vo, 1819. — An Essay on the 
Production of Wealth, London, 1821. — Letters on 
Commercial Policy, Loud., 1833. — On Wages 
omd Combinations, Loud., 1834. — A Letter to 
Lord Melbourne on .. . Bank reform, Loud., 
1837. — A Letter to Sir Robert Peel on the Con- 
dition of England, Lond., 1843. — The Budget, or 
Commercial and Colonial Policy, Loud., 1844. — 
The Principles and Practical Operation of Sir 
P^.obert PeeVs Act of 1844- Explained and De- 
fended, London, 1847 ; 2nd ed. 1857. 

[Gent. Mag., 1864, pt. ii. p. 385. Papers, 
South Australian Co. Reference in Ricardo’s 
Letters to Malthus, 1887.] C. a. h. 

TORRENS, Sir Robert Richard (1814- 
1884), author of the Torrens Act (g.v.), wms 
son of Col. Robert Torrens (^.t’.). Born at 
Cork, he was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and became collector of customs in 
South Australia in 1851. In 1856 he became 
colonial treasurer, in 1857 he entered the house 
of assembly, and on 27th January 1858 carried 
the act which bears his name, for the transfer 
of land by simple registration of title. In 
1863 he retmmed to England, and in 1865 
entered parliament, where he tried to press 
his -^dews as to simplifying the transfer of lands. 

He wrote Political Economy and Representa- 
tive Government m Australia, 1855 ; Reform of 
the Laio of Real Property, 1858 ; Registration of 
Title of Land, c. a. h. 

TORRENS ACT, This act of South Aus- 
tralia, which introduced the system of transfer 
of title to land by simple registration, was the 
conception of SirRoht. Richard Torrens (g'.'u.), 
and carried into law entirely by his personal 
. exertions. The idea ivas derived . from' the 
registration of shares in ships. Torrens, while 
colonial treasurer of South Australia, Isecame 
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deeply impressed with the idea that one of the 
chief things required for the success of the 
colony was simplification of the transfer of 
land : he carried his views in the legislature in 
1853 (act 15 of 1857-58). The benefits of the 
system became rapidly manifest. Yictoria was 
the next colony to introduce it. jSTow it is the 
general system adopted in all Australasia. It 
has also been extended to Fiji, to the Leeward 
Islands, and to Trinidad in the West Indies. 

Under this system the transfer of land is 
canied on by a government department. Great 
care must be exercised in registering a title 
foi the first time, but when once a title has 
been entered in the official registers it cannot be 
questioned, its registration is sufficient evidence 
of its soundness, and it can be encumbered, 
disencumbered, or transferred by simple entry 
with proper formalities in the register. 

It is generally admitted that the system con- 
fawed immense benefits on Australia ; elsewhere 
it has usually been received with suspicion, 
aid in an old country the expense of investigating 
aid first registering an old title has prevented 
tie adoption of the plan. 

The English Land Transfer Act 1897 (60 & 61 
Viet. c. 65) gives pmvers to the privy council which 
may be used for the gradual introduction of a 
compulsory system of registration of title to land 
in England (see Land Eegistratiox ; Mort- 
gages, Registration of). c. a. h. 

TORRI, Luigi (1719-1814), a nobleman of 
Verona. In one of bis works, wTitten for a 
prize competition, set by the academy of 
Verona in 1789, on trade-gilds, which he won 
(see Marachio), Torri eclectically expounds 
the reasons for and against the restrictions of 
freedom in trade, and without giving a decided 
opinion he says circumstances must be the guide. 

Dreading the excesses of liberty, he admits a 
partial retention of the old systems. His book 
is a long treatise on trade, and in the last part 
he considers trade-gilds — though he recognises 
their abuses, he would retain and reform them 
by eliminating these. Toni’s work is of im- 
portance in spite of its vagueness and want of 
originality; partly because he sums up the 
reasons given by the first writers of the day 
against trade restiictions, and particularly 
against trade-gilds ; partly because he echoes 
the prevailing public opinion on secular institu- 
tions, traditionally respected, though their 
very serious drawbacks were recognised. 

Gonsiderazioni sopra i mezzi conducenti alia 
prosperitd delle arii e del commerdo, 1793 [see 
Alberti, Le corpomzioni d’ arti e mestieri e la 
libertd del comTnercio, etc., 1888. — Gobbi, Za con- 
correnza estera, etc., ISSil]. u. R. 

TORT is the name for a wi-ongful act inflict- 
ing damage on another person and entitling the 
Injured person to ]3ecuniary compensation. In 
certain cases a party threatened or injured by a 
tort is also entitled to an injunction restraining 


the commission of the threatened act or the 
continuance of a WTongful course. Assault and 
battery, slander and libel, unlawful imprison- 
ment and malicious prosecution, fraud, trespass 
and wTongful conversion, are the most obvious 
instances of tortious acts. A tort may be, but 
is not necessarily, a criminal oifence. 

There is one material difference between the 
liability arising out of a contract and the lia- 
bility arising out of a tort. The benefit as 
Avell as the burden of a contract is not affected 
by the death of either party ; but in the case of 
a tort the death of the wrong-doer as well as the 
death of the person wronged, as a general rule, 
destroys the liability. Legislation has, however, 
engrafted various exceptions on this rule, the 
result being that injuries to property may iiov’ 
be sued upon by the deceased owner’s personal 
representatives, hut that personal injuries, not 
resulting in the death of the person concerned, 
must be considered as forgiven if the injured 
party has not instituted proceedings in his life- 
time. The representatives of a person whose 
death has been caused by a wrongful act, 
neglect, or default have, by virtue of Lord 
Campbell’s Act (9 k 10 Yict. c. 93 ; and see 
27 & 28 Viet. c. 95), a right of action for the 
benefit of the wfife, husband, parent, and 
children of the deceased. 

[Pollock on Tmis, 4th ed. 1895.] E. s. 

TOTAL UTILITY denotes sum -total of 
satisfactions. The total utility of a commodity 
to a person is the whole of the pleasure which 
he derives from its consumption ; the total 
utility of an occupation is the whole of the 
pleasure derived from the remuneration and in 
the exercise thereof. The total utility of com- 
modities or actions, less by the attendant total 
disutility, constitutes their net utility or ‘‘net 
advantages ” (Marshall) ; to maximise wdiicli is 
the end of the “economic man.” 

The economic measure of the total utility of 
an object to a consumer is “the maxiinuin 
sacrifice that he is prepared to make in order to 
procure it for himself ” (Dupont, “De rutilite,” 
Journccl des Economistes, July 1853). The 
same, less by the sacrifice which he has actually 
to make, in the measure of the net utility. 
Thus the “relative utility” (Diipuit) or Con- 
sumers’ Rent ” (Marshall) of a purchased com- 
modity is the money-measure of its total utility 
less by the purchase-inoney. But it must be re- 
membered that •when the “maximum sacrifice’* 
is very gi-eat, it can no longer be measured by 
monej (Ef'mciples of Economics, p. 203, Srded.). 

The constructions which are employed to 
represent the total utility of an individual may 
be extended to the collective total utility, the 
Gesanimtnlitzliehkeit of all parties. (In a regime 
of market.) The proposition that under the 
conditions of competition economic equilibrium 
is . ■ determined by . , rendering , . the: ' collective 
.total 'utility. > maximum . consistent with the 
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giYen conditions, forms tlie Mgliest generalisa- 
tion of economics (cp. ]\Iarsliall, Frindples of 
Economics, Matiieniatical Appendix, note xiv.). 

[Maegix ; Pleasure and Paix ; Utility. 
Marshall, Principles of Economics, siib rote 
“Surplus,” et passim, — Auspitz mid Lieben, 
Theorie des Preises.l F. t. e. 

TOWN REEVE. See Reeve. 

TOWNS. 

Towns, Decay of (msdueval), 552 ; Towns, Policy 
of the (niediseval), -p. 552. 

Towns, Decay of (mediaeval). From 1433 
to 1472 the Broils of Parliament record the 
relief from taxation allowed to Lincoln, Great 
Yarmouth, Andover, Cambridge, Cheltenham, 
and other ''‘towns, cities, and burghs desolate 
Avasted and destrnyed or over gretely em- 
poverished.” The cause is not always stated ; 
but fires and iiiciu’sions of the sea explain the 
distress in some cases. These facts might seem 
to be local and accidental rvere it not that more 
than sixty years later the statutes show that 
Canterbury, Cambridge, the Cinq_ue Ports, 
Exeter, Gloucester, Lincoln, Northampton, 
Plymouth, Salisbury, Stafford, Yarmouth. 
York, and many other towns, English and 
Welsh, Avere in a semi-ruinous state. Houses 
were in danger of falling ; uncovered A'aults 
and cellars Avere a pjeril to passers-hy ; and 
streets Avere choked AAuth rubbish. SeA-en 
statutes (26 to 35 Hen. YIII.) attempted a 
remedy by ordaining that if the OAAmers did 
not rebuild, or at least Avail off the sites, 
corporations might do so, and in that way 
accpiire tlie freehold. 

The cause of this ruin is not clear. The 
Wars of the Roses had reduced the population, 
and the harsh regulations of the craft-gilds 
respecting apprentices and journeymen Avere 
driving the industrial classes to Avork in villages, 
as for example around Worstead in Norfolk, 
in order to escape from burdens and restric- 
tions. 

The needs of the state again and the French 
Avars had caused customs dues and taxes to 
become heavy burdens on merchants and crafts- 
men ; and the manorial system had fallen into 
ruin, so that liberty, of Avliich, toAvns were at 
one time the chief centres, could be enjoyed in 
the eoiinti*y on easy terms. Probably therefore 
the temporary decay of the toAAms marks the 
i>eriod of transition Avliich prepared the way for 
a neAV era of trade and industrial prosperity. 
It is possible that the rise of Manchester, 
Binniugham, and Sheffield about 1550 or later 
is a sign of revival. 

The statutes from 4 Hen. VIL c. 19 to 39 
Eliz. c. 1, which forbade the pulling doAvn of 
toAvns, relate to places of about 200 inhabitants, 
and so to rmal not urban life. 

[CAinningliam, (rronih of English Industry,-^ 
C. Gross, The Gild Merchant, i, 51, 52.] B, H. 


Toavns, Policy of the (meclifeval). Diuv 
ing a AA'ell - marked period in the economic 
development of Europe, the Avhole of the com- 
mercial and industrial life of the time was 
concentrated in, and indeed confined to, the 
towns ; AA'as controlled, assisted, and limited by 
municipal regulation. This Avas a phase Avliich 
began and ended at different times in different 
countries, but Avbich may be regarded as geni- 
ally culminating in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
During this period every toAVii, from that which 
was hardly more than a village, and was subject 
to the authority of a strong monarchy, to tint 
AA-hich had become an independent city-state, 
pursued a policy in its spirit and main featuies 
identical. Each burgess body avowedly pursued 
AA'liat it regarded as its oAvn material interest 
as against the burgesses of all other toAvm, 
much in the same spirit as is shown to-day »y 
the several nations ; and, AAdiat Ave cannot find 
a modern parallel for, it followed the sane 
self-regarding ends in relation to the inhabitants 
of the surrounding a.gricultural areas. It 
admitted the men of other towns to its marke:s 
only on the payment of tolls from which i;s 
OAAm burgesses w'ere exempt. It sought to 
benefit as much as possible by their presence, 
while preventing them from encroaching 
on what the burgesses regarded as their 
own exclusive rights ; for instance, it was verj 
common to exclude outsiders or “foreigners,” 
as they AA'ere called, from all retail trade as Avell 
as from all direct dealings in the toAAui with other 
“foreigners.” Every town expected to obtain 
for its own consumption the surplus food groAvii 
in the country around, and sought to prevent 
the rustics from engaging in any industry which 
could compete with its own manufactures. The 
more powerful and independent the toAvns were, 
the more thorough v'ere the measures resorted 
to, to secure these results. In Germany, AAdiere 
both the imperial and the territorial authorities 
Avere Aveak, the toAviis Avere able to proceed to 
extremes (as e.g. in the “staple-right”) un- 
known in England. 

But the regulations of the municipal govern- 
ment aimed not only at securing the interests 
of the tOAAm as against the aa’ orld outside ; they 
aimed at securing what were regarded as the 
interests of the great mass of the citizens as 
against members of the burgess body itself. 
This is especially true in regard to the purchase 
of victuals, though it is illustrated by reguia-^., 
tions with regard to other articles of common 
use. The intention of the authorities Avas to 
. bring the producers, i,e. chiefly the peasants' 
:fi?om,the country ax’oimd, as far as possible 
into" direct contact Avitli the' actual consumers. . 
Dealers were .not .admitted to , the market to 
purchase until after the ordinary houseiiolder 
had had an opportunity to satisfy his needs. 
'■None .must ■.come ' be tAA^een,. the consumer.: and,:, 
producer, and obtain Avliat was deemed an 
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illegitimate profit by engrossing or by fore- 
stalling tbe market (see Forestalleks and 
Regrators). 

Wiien tbe toivn gOYernments were gradually 
compelled to surrender tbeir poY^ers to tbe 
territorial or national rulers, tbe latter very 
commonly adopted, for larger areas, tbe policy 
wbicb tbe towns bad pursued for tbeir own 
benefit ; and thus tbe mediteval towns contri- 
buted one element to wbat is now known as 
mercantilism (see Mercantile System) ; while 
in tbeir administrative organisation they 
furnished at least suggestions towards tbe 
formation of tbe later state bureaucracy. 

As to tbe justification of the town loolicy, 
opinions difier — from that of those who regard 
it as short-sighted and self-defeating, to those 
who consider it as suited to tbe larger require- 
ments of tbe economic stage then reached, 
though, of course, narrowly selfish in its im- 
mediate intent. Opinions likewise differ as 
to tbe degree of success with which it was 
carried out. Probably on both these points 
insufficient attention has been paid as yet to 
differences of time and place. 

[There is a great mass of material to be found 
in the works on town history, especially those in 
German ; beginning with K. B. Hullmann, Stcidte- 
wesen de$ Ilittelalters, 4 vols. 1826, 1827, 1828, 
1829. Recent sketches of the whole subject, ^vith 
numerous bibliographical indications, will be found 
in Ashley, Economic History ^ vol. i. pt. ii. (Amer. 
ed. vol. ii.) ch. i., for England ; and in K. 
Bucher’s article ‘‘Biirger” in Conrad’s Hand- 
worUrbuch der Stmtswissenschaften, vol. ii. for 
Germany. G. Schmoller has sought to place the 
period of town dominance in its due relation to 
economic evolution in an opening chapter in his 
Studien uber die wirthschaftliche Politih Friedrichs 
des Grossen, in his Jahrbuchfnr Gesetzgebung, 1884 
(trans. under the title The Mercardile System, 
1S96) ; and in an article “Die Epochen der 
Getreideverfassung und -politik” in the same 
Jahrbuch for 1896 he has made perhaps the first 
attempt to distinguish the nuances of policy, in 
the action of the small, middle-sized, and large 
towns respectively.] w. J. a. 

TOWNSEND, Eev. Joseph (1739-1816), 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and graduate 
of the university, Edinburgh, practised as a 
physician, hut subsequently took orders. He 
is mentioned as a popular preacher. He was 
rector of Pewsey in Wiltshire, and domestic chap- 
lain to the Conntess of Huntingdon (see Gentle- 
rami s Mag,, and, as to Ms parentage, Motes 
and 6th series, vol. iii. p. 507). He 

w^as well read, a versatile and able writer. He 
travelled much both in Great Britain and on 
the cdntinent. 

Townsend’s Journey through A^csm reached 
three editions ■ (17M, 1792, 1814), and ; may he 
compared with Arthur Young’s Travels in France. 
He is probably best known for Ills Dissertation on 
the Poor Laws. He wi’ote Observations mi mriom 


gJans offered to the public for the relief of the 'poor 
1788. 

His Dissertation on the Poor Laics is an 
important pamphlet (1st ed., 1786 ; 2nd5 1787 ; 
3rd, 1817) in the poor law controversy of the 
18th century. He argued in principle "that the 
“whole system of compulsive charity” should be 
abolished. The Poor Law's, “beautiful in tlieoryA 
‘‘ promoted the evils they wure meant to remedy, 
and aggravated the distress they were intended to 
relieve.” Prices had fallen, wuges increased as 
six to four in the past century, and rents doubled, 
yet the poor rates had doubled in fourteen or even 
seven years, and in some manufacturing towns 
10s. in the £ on the improved rental. Manufacture 
and agriculture v/ere both alike checked. Further, 
under better economic conditions, there wns less 
diligence on the part of the poor. This resulted 
from the rigid system of settlement (see Settle- 
:\iENT, Poor Law), coupled with the obligation 
placed on the parish to provide employment. 
The pauper, and not the independent family, had 
to he first considered. The former received not 
merely maintenance but the lesser luxuries also. 
The general inducements to labour w'ere thus 
relaxed ; and in this and other ways a larger 
number of persons and a higher class became 
pauperised. The poor law's w'ere a limited 
communism. They defeated the natural law' 
under which hunger or the fear of hunger incited 
to energy and schooled character — for the poor 
are not stimulated by the higher ambitions. They 
might, it w^as true, be compelled to labour, but 
compulsion was practically impossible. Industrial 
workhouses w'ere no remedy ; nor were W'ork 
houses wdtli (wdiat w^as perhaps called later) “the 
offer of the house.” That was tantamount to a 
rep>eal of the poor laws for those who wmuld not 
enter the “house.” But there might he day 
workshops in parishes to train the poor in industry. 
The poor rate might be reduced nine -tenths in 
nine years ; horses might be taxed, and oxen, 
which are cheaper to feed, used instead. Still, in 
the main, voluntary charity should be relied on 
and would suffice. 

Many of the positions held by Towmsend w'ere 
challenged (cp. e.g. Ruggles, T., History of the 
Poor ; Eden, Sir F. M., Stade of the Poor), yet on 
the main issues he may be deemed justified. In 
general, he adopted views similar to those of 
Montesquieu {Esprit des lots, hk. xxiii. ch. 29), 
Lord Karnes, and Malthus, hut the peculiarity of 
his position is this ; he was profoundly convinced 
of the social utility of voluntary charity, tliougli 
opposed to any “certain and constant provision 
for the poor” — cp. his remarks on the efiect of 
charitable gifts and doles, and also “ Industrial 
Workhouses” in Spain (see Journey, I. 218, II. 
115, ed, 1815) ; and hunger, he argued, w'as the 
natural penalty for idleness or incompetence. 
State relief was, he insisted, an apparent 
substitute for this. Yet it could only take 
its place if the rule of “the ofier of the 
house ” were strictly applied, and this was 
equivalent to the repeal of the law, so far as the 
able-bodied were concerned. And to this alteroa- 
tive he was strongly averse on the grounds of 
experience. Workhouses wmre ill -cT.assi tied hadjy 
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managed, etc., and where they had been tried, | 
after a few years, owing probably to change of 
policy, they had ceased to be a check. Thus he ; 
accurately appreciated, though he actually rejected, j 
the policy adopted by the poor-law commis- 
sioners in 1834 — a policy subsequently enforced 
and elaborated by central supervision and poor- 
law orders ; and, instead, he proposed various 
half-measures which could be of no service in the 
face of the grave social evil of pauperism. His 
general analysis of it was, however, admitted to 
be correct. His pamphlet w'as reprinted in 1817, 
’when “ the experience of thirty years had but too 
fatally verified our author’s predictions.” 

0. S. L. 

TOWNSHIP. 

Township, p. 554 ; Township and Towns in the United 
States, p. 554. 

Township. — The vims, villata, tun-scipe, 
from tUn the hedge or enclosure of the primitive 
village. It represents the most elementary 
form of the organisation of a community, but 
when it is first historically visible in England 
it is found that either absolute or conditional 
ownership of land accompanies it, and that the 
freeholds and customary holdings of a manor 
are its ultimate featmes. Ordericus Vitalis (iv. 
c. 12) speaks of the township and manor as 
identical ; villas quas a manendo vianerios vulgo 
vocamics ; but existing records contradict him. 
J. H. Pound has shown, from the l7iquis. Com. 
Cantabo*igiensis, that a township might include 
several manors, or might be merely a part of 
one manor ; but in the latter case the township, 
not the manor, was still the political unit. The 
HundPuED was first assessed as a whole ; some- 
times as a double hundred (200 hides, see Hide) ; 
sometimes as a half or intermediate hundred of 
50, 70, or 80 hides, and the apportionment was 
then made in terms of a 5-liide unit. Pural 
townships as well as towns were thus assessed 
at 5 hides, or a multiple of 5 hides. Some- 
times grouping was permitted, three townships 
at 25 hides, or a pair at 7 and 3 respectively ; 
but otherwise there seems to have been little 
allowance for area or value. A township may 
be a parish in itself, or may be combined with 
one or more townships to form an ecclesiastical 
unit, and the tithing — the area of joint respon- 
sibility for civil peace and order — is limited by 
the same boundaries. Thus the Parish ulti- 
mately became the unit which comprised, and 
still comprises, all the primary elements of social 
organisation. (Hence recent legislation has ap- 
pointed parish councils, not toumship councils.) 
On its manorial side there was an elementary 
jurisdiction in matters civil and criminal uith 
which was associated the view of frankpledge ; 
on the other the matters of common Interest, 
partly ecclesiastical, partly civil, which lay 
outside the limits of tlie manorial courts. 

The position of the, .township as 'a. social 
: , unit is , w^eli illustrated, by ; many entries' , in 


Maitland’s Select Fleas m Maiiorial Coark 

(Selden Society). 

The headman of the township was the 
gerefa, and w^here the township w\as dependent 
on a lord, was nominated by him. In free 
townships the headman would either be chosen 
by the people or nominated by the king, as is 
seen in the case of the hurhs, which retained 
the essentials of free townships. Bede {Eist. 
Ecdes., ii. c. 16) mentions a p)n^fidus or gerefa 
at Lincoln as early as the 7 tli century. 
These free townships w^ere the beginning of 
most of the present market towns. 

[Stubbs, Constit, Eist.<, i. 82, 426. — Viiiogradofi, 
Villavmge in England, p. 394. — C. H. Pearson, 
Historical Maps, p. 59. — J. PI. Round, Feudal 
England, p. 7.] E. H. 

To’wnship and towns in the United 
States. The system of smwey of the public 
lands of the United States — a system devised, 
some say by Thomas Jefferson, others say by 
Albert Gallatin — has given to the words town- 
ship and town an importance and peculiar signifi- 
cance in the western states not kno’wn elsewhere. 

In each state a base line, running due east 
and w^est, and a principal meridian north and 
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south, are established ; then, parallel to these, 
at intervals of six miles, are run other lines, 
thus dmding the state into “ towmships ” six 
miles square. Beginning from the intersection 
of the base line and principal meridian the 
‘‘ranges” are numbered east and west, the town- 
ships north and south. Thus, in the diagram, 
fig. 1, A is township 4 north, range 5 east. S 
is township 5 south, range 3 west, etc. 

Between the range and to’wnship lines are 
also run lines one mile apart dividing each 
to’svnship into thirty -six sections, each one 
mile square (640 acres). The surveyors 
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mark also in tlieir work the half-mile points, 
go that the territory is all surveyed into 
blocks of 160 acres. It requires then only 
the slightest knowledge of land measurement 
to divide these quarter-sections of 160 acres 
each into quarters, and the country is divided 
into 40 acre blocks. In fact we find in all 
settled parts of the country that has been 
thus surveyed, the farms in 40, 80, 160, 
etc., acre pieces. 

The sections in each townsliip are uniformly 
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numbered in the order shown in diagram, fig. 
2, and land, instead of being described by metes 
and bounds, is simply located as on the map. 
For example, if block C on the diagi'am, fig. 3, 



Fig. S. 


is 40 acres in section 22 in the township marked 
Ai fig. I, in e,g, Michigan, its description is the 
north-west quarter of the north-east quarter of 
section 22, in towmship 4 north, range 5 east, 
state of Michigan, or more accurately, range 
5 east of the first principal meridian, which 
runs through Michigan, or as abbreviated 
N.W. J .of N.K, i of sec. 22, T. 4 N.R. 
5 E., Mich., and any farmer can find for 
himself the surveyor’s marks locating his land. 

The word township,” then, means the 
territorial division, dmded and located as 
above. When civil government was set up 
in these states, instead of the towns growing 
first, and the county and state being aggrega- 


tions of towns as in New England, the process 
was reversed. The state was divided into 
comities, and, under state law, the counties 
into towns. The territorial tovmships, lioiv- 
ever, make convenient boundary lines, so that 
a county regularly embraces from twenty to 
thirty townships. The townships being of coii- 
veiiient size for local governiiierit, the county 
is generally divided into local town governments 
on township lines. As long as the county is 
thinly settled a toivn (civil division) may con- 
tain two or more toiviiships, and later be 
divided into two or more towns, each one 
coincident with a territorial township. The 
town takes a name, as Marion, Washington, 
Oakland. The township is described by its 
number and location. 

Though the distinction of meaning given above 
is properly made, we still find the words often 
used almost interchangeably (see also Local 
Goveukmekt in the United States), j. w, j. 

TOYNBEE, Aukolb (1852- 1883), the 
second son of Joseph Toynbee, a well-known 
aurist, was born in London. Soon after his 
birth, his father removed to a house at 
AVimbledon in Surrey, where Arnold spent- 
most of his childhood. His early preference 
for a soldier’s career induced his father to 
send him to be prepared as a candidate for 
the army examinations. After his father’s 
death ill-health and intellectual ambition led 
him to alter his plans. He returned home, 
became a student at King’s College, London, 
and resolved to adopt the bar as his calling. 
A second change of purpose w'as due to the 
same causes which produced the first. He 
resolved on a life of study, and retired for 
many months to solitary lodgings in the 
country, first at Bracknell in Berks, and 
afterwards at East Lulworth in Dorset. In 
January 1873 he became a member of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. Finding himself ill ai 
ease, he migrated two years afterwards to 
Balliol College, of which Dr. Jowett was then 
master. Hitherto he had been gi'oping his 
way towards a suitable life. Now he had 
found it. Although continued ill-health made 
university honours impossible for him, he 
found in Balliol judicious teachers and sympa- 
thetic friends who recognised his rare gifts of 
intellect and character. The first proof of his 
singular personal influence was seen in the 
ascendency which he exerted over many able, 
ambitions, and highly critical fellow-students. 
At this period of life he was passing through 
a spiritual crisis. Hitherto he liad been 
chiefly interested in the study of history. He 
now became possessed with religious emotion. 
Natoaliy serious and compassionate, he now 
felt a new interest in the condition of the 
poor wdiich became the ruling influence of Ms 
after-life. 'This-, feeling more than any other 
led him to concentrate his poTvers on political 
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economy as tlie science wliicli explains tlie ] 
conditions of limnan well-being. In tliis sense 
it may be said that the spirit of charity made 
him a political economist. Himself a poor 
iiiaiij he had to consider how he could earn his 
livelihood after taking his degree, a question 
made difficult for him by bodiN weakness and 
recurring aihnents. Fortunately he had made 
so deep an impression on the master and 
fellows of Balliol that they entrusted him 
with the care of the numerous probationers 
of the Indian Civil Service who were then 
attached to the college. Soon afterwards he 
married and was eminently happy in his 
domestic life. His leisure he gave to political 
economy, especially to economic history. But 
zeal for doing immediate good forbade him to 
devote all his powers to studjn Longing to 
mediate between those who studj^ and those 
who lal:)our with their hands, he formed the 
resolution of giving every year a certain 
number of popular lectures on economic 
subjects. He felt no unreasonable confidence 
that he could break through the prejudice 
which workmen feel for political economy, and 
convince them that economists do care for 
their welfare. In the course of the years 
1880-1882 he lectured with success at Brad- 
ford, Newcastle, and Bolton. But he had 
fatally overstrained his |) 0 ''^’ers. A zealous 
college tutor, an indefatigable student, the 
most active of local philantliropists, he never 
allowed himself any rest save change of occupa- 
tion. The fatigue of two lectures, delivered 
at St. Andrew’s Hall in London in January 

1883, brought on a fatal illness, and he died 
of inflammation of the brain. 

Toynbee’s literary remains were published in 

1884. They consist chiefly of a course of lectures 
on the industrial revolution in England which 
waste have been elaborated into a history. As 
they stand these lectures are a mere outline 
wdiich must be superseded by more elaborate 
•works. Yet they testify to the profound histori- 
cal researcli and insight of their author. On the 
impetus vdiich he gave to the then infant study 
of economic history in England, Toynbee’s claim 
to a place among English economists must partly 
be founded. He was, however, singularly free 
from the besetting fallacy of economic historians, 
that the mere accumulation of economic facts 
constitutes political economy. Much as he prized 
and honoured research, he viewed its results 
chiefly as material for thought. He desired above 
all things to understand economic phenomena as 
a means to social reform. In the same volume 
•were included an immature essay on Ricardo, a 
few popular addresses, and some brief fragments 
clrlefly on those moral and spiritual themes which 

..were ahvays nearest liis heart.. But .nothing, that 
he has left in writing ■ can, convey aii ■' 'adequate^ 

■ ■..sense' of the .beauty of. .his ■ character,.- his drare 
,. nobility of nature, and his ex.quisite kindness. 

One of Toynbee’s many eiideavours to make 
himself personally acquainted with the poor in 


order that he might help them more wisely, 
suggested the foundation of the no-w famous 
University Settlement in Whitechapel which 
bears his name, though founded by others after 
his death. It has afforded the model of several 
similar institutions both in London and the 
United States. 

[See Toynbee, Tlie Industrial Revolution^ etc., 
1884. — Prog'ress and Poverty, a Oriticism of 2£r. 
Henry George . — Milner, Arnold Toynbee: A Pe- 
miniscence. — -Montague, Arnold Toynbee. — Johns 
Hopkins University Studies. — Price, A Short 
History of Political Economy in England, w-hicli 
contains an admirable estimate of Toynbee as an 
economist. For a criticism • see Cossa, Pntrod. to 
the Study of P. E.] p. c. m. 

TRACY, Destutt de. See Destutt be 
Tract. 

TRADE. 

Trade, p. 556 ; Trade Coins, p. 557 ; Trade Disputes, Law 

as to, p- 558 ; Trade, Foreign, Ptegulations of (to time 

of CoimnoTiwealth), p. 559 ; Trade, Large and Small, 

p, 561 ; Trade Mark, p. 562 ; Trade Name, p. 563 ; 

Trade, Revival of, p. 563. 

Trade is the occupation or business of 
buying and selling commodities. It is com- 
monly divided into foreign and domestic, and 
wholesale and retail (see Retail and Whole- 
sale). In ordinary use the term is but little 
distinguished from commerce, except that the 
latter connotes the idea of the circulation as 
well as the exchange of products. In another 
direction it is often used in close conjunction 
with manufacture, without any very clear dis- 
tinction being drawn between them, as when a 
manufacturer, i.e. a producer, is said to he 
“engaged in ti’ade.” In this case it must be 
always understood that the manufacturer is one 
•who produces for sale (see Manufacture). By 
22 Geo. III. c. 82, a Board of Trade for 
Great Britain was established “for the con- 
sideration of all matters relating to trade and 
foreign plantations,” and definitely constituted 
four years afterwards (1786). The members of 
this board, which is a committee of the privy 
council, include a president and vice-president, 
the first lord of the tt’easury, the three principal 
secretaries of state, and other great officers ; 
hut in practice the president and vice-president 
have had the direction and management of it 
from the first. The vice-president of the hoard 
of trade ceased to exist in 1867, hut since that 
time there has existed the office of the secretary. 
Many of its early functions have been since 
transferred to other departments of government, 
as the colonial office. On the other hand, several 
new duties have been imposed upon it; the 
super^dsion of canals and railways, harbours and 
lighthouses ; the superintendence of the registra- 
tion of trade marks, patents, and designs : the 
control of weights and measures ; the direction 
of bankruptcy proceedings ■ ; ' and the registration 
and winding up of companies ; increased re- 
sponsibilities in regard to merchant shipping, 

1 etc. In 1832 a department was created for 
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collecting and arranging statistical information 
for the use of parliaments, and more lately a 
labour department, for circulating information 
on industrial subjects. 

The trade, both home and foreign, of the 
United Kingdom is enormously vast and com- 
plex. Our imports and exports, tahen together, 
are estimated, according to Lord Farrer, ‘‘to be 
nearly one-fourth the foreign trade of the whole 
world ; and if the trade carried on with English 
capital between foreign countries were included, 
our foreign trade would be found to amount to 
much more.” We are the gi'eatest of brokers 
also, and carriers and money-lenders. ‘ ‘ Good 
statisticians estimate our investments abroad 
at not much less than £2,000,000,000 ” ; . . . 
and our ocean trade “is two-thirds or more of 
the ocean trade of the wdiole w^orld.” “The 
value of our ships is estimated to exceed 
£100,000,000 ; the amount of cargoes afloat 
under our flag at any given moment is very 
much larger ; and the property covered by it 
in the course of a year is probably not less than 
£1,000,000,000.” Of our domestic trade the 
same authority says, “The aggregate value is 
not given in any oflicial statistics.” 

[T. H. Farrer, The State m Relation to Trade, 
English Citizen Series (Macmillan, 1883). — H. D. 
Trail, Qentral Governinent, same series. — R. W. 
Cooke Taylor, Introduction to a Eistory of the 
Factory System, ch. i. ] R. w. c. t. 

Trade, Balance of. See Balance of 
Trade. 

Trade, Chambers. See Chambers of 
Commerce. 

Trade Coins. For a very long period, 
probably from the earliest times of the trade 
between Europe and the East, a large part of 
the exports from eastern countries has been 
paid for by the import of coin. This has been 
due partly to the backward condition of those 
countries in regard to coinage, hut chiefly to the 
absence of a desire for other western products. 

The coins thus acclimatised have been chiefly 
three— the Spanish Dollar, or Carolus, the 
Slexican Dollar, and the Maria Theresa, or 
Levantine Dollar (see also Dollar). The Spanish 
dollar, or Carolus, sometimes called the “pillar 
dollar,” from the two pillars, said to represent the 
Pillars of Hercules, on the reverse, is no longer in 
use in Spain, but was still coined there till quite 
recently, for use in the Spanish West Indies and the 
Philippines, within which limits it was not strictly a 
“ trade coin,” but the currency of the colonies. For 
many years, however, it has been known in China 
and the Malay Peninsula, and was at one time 
preferred there to all other coins, but ha,ving varied 
considerably both in weight and fineness, it has 
gradually been supplanted, in China at least, by 
the Mexican dollar. It still holds the field in the 
interior of the Malay Peninsula, and in other 
countries more nearly adjacent to the Philippines. 

The Mexican Dollar was originally coined as 
an exact reproduction, in w^eiglit and fineness, of 


the Spanish dollar, namely 8^ dollars to the 
Castilian marc of silver fg-fiiie. *”This corresponds 
to 417*79 grains troy 902*7 fine, and although at 
one period the Mexican dollar varied somewhat, 
it has for more than half a century now been very 
close to the standard, and has thus almost entirely 
supplanted the Carolus in the trade of Hong Kong 
and the other treaty ports of China. For circuhL 
tion the coins were formerly stamped with the 
“ chop “ or mark of one of the native merchant - 
houses, but latterly “chopped” dollars have 
declined in favour, and they are now generally 
circulated as imported. These dollars are still 
the standard coin of Mexico, but thfe greater part 
of the production of the mints there is exported 
either through the Mexican Pacific ports and San 
Francisco, or through London to Hong .Kong, 
where they usually command a preiniiim of 4 
or 5 per cent over their melting value, the coinage 
charge in Mexico being 4*41 per cent. In the 
seven years 1889-1895 the silver dollars coined in 
Mexico were §181, 712,58*2, of which §149,197,021 
were exported. Mexican dollars were formerly 
sent to Japan in large quantities, chiefly for use 
in the balance of trade between that country and 
Korea, where they are still nmch used, and form 
the basis of account. 

For Indo-Chiua the Paris Mint coins Piastres 
to supersede Mexican dollars. These were formerly 
the same as the U.S. “trade dollar,” viz. 420 grains, 
900 fine, hut they are now coined only weighing 
416*67 grains. 

Several attempts have been made to supersede 
the Mexican dollar in the China traele, but hitherto 
without success. A British mint was established 
in Hong Kong in 1864 for this purpose, hut it 
was closed in 1868, partly owing to the expense 
incurred, but mainly because it was found im- 
possible to overcome the prejudice in favour of 
the Mexican dollar. In 1895 this last-named coin 
was, by order in council, made the standard for 
the colony ; but it was at the same time decided 
to establish a new British silver dollar, to be coined 
at one of the mints in British India, for use in the 
Straits Settlements, in Hong Kong, Labuan, and 
other eastern colonies. 

Upon the closing of the Hong Kong mint, the 
coming plant was bought by Japan, and, in. 1871, 
a new system of coinage was adopted by that 
country founded upon the Yen, which is practic- 
ally the same as the Hong Kong dollar, namely,, 
416 grains of silver 900 fine. 

The United States, in 1873, coined a “ trade 
dollar,” in the hope of creating a market for the 
produce of their mines by supplanting the l^Iexican. 
dollar. With this view the coin was made slight! 
heavier, viz. 420 grains ; but the attempt was 
unsuccessful, and the coinage was ahandoiied, as 
to large quantities, in 1878, and entirely in 1883, 
up to'vvhich time §35,965,924 had been coined, of 
which §28,778,862 had been exported. Tho.se 
remaining in the States were redeemed and melted 
under act of Srd March 1887. 

The Austrian Maria Theresa, or Levantine 
dollar, is heavier than either of the above- 
mentioned coins, but is much lower iii quality, 
and contains a less amount of pure silver. It. 
is ■still 'coined _ by the Austro-Hungarian iiiints. 
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bearing date 1780, but is intended solely for 
export, being no longer a legal coin witMn the 
country. It is used cliiefly in Africa — in Zanzibar, 
and Abyssinia, and other places on the east coast ; 
on tlie west coast, in the Niger country and other 
parts ; and it also finds its way through Morocco 
to various countries of North Central Africa. 
Previous to recent reforms in Egj^pt, Maria 
Theresa and Carolus dollars circulated largely 
there, hut this was scarcely as trade coins. They 
were used, with still larger quantities of British 
sovereigns, because of the scarcity and badness 
of the native currency. They have now been 
almost driven out of the country. In Madagascar 
the Mexican dollar once circulated largely, but it 
is now no longer legal there. 

The following are the weights and fine contents 
of the dollars above referred to : — 



Weight. 

Fine- 

ness. 

Fine 

Silver. 


Troy grs. 


Trov grs. 

Carolus — standard 

417*79 

90*2*7 

377 *17 

(' 

413*7 

892* 

369* 

, , actual -s 

to 

to 

to 

1 

416* 

896* 

372*7 

Mexican . 

417*79 

902 '7 

377*17 

Hong Kong 

416* 

900* 

374*4 

British 

1 416* 

900* 

374*4 

U.S. “Trade” . . : 

1 4'20' 

900* 

378* 

Maria Theresa . 

i 433-09 

833*3 

360*76 


The ancient Dutch guilder was formerly much 
used throughout the islands and peninsulas of 
Southern Asia, but is now ouly used in Java and 
Sumatra, in which places it is not a trade coin, 
but the currency of the colony. 

Gold Ducats (see Ducat) are also coined in 
several European countries for use as trade coins. 
Holland coins trade ducats and double ducats 
of gold '983 fine ; whilst in Russia, up to 1869 
at least, “ducats of Hollaud” were coined of 
fineness *9791 ; Russian gold currency and the 
Ptussian ducats now coined being only 916*6 fine. 
Austria coins gold ducats, and double ducats, for 
use only as trade coins. It appears probable that 
these coins were originally struck as well for 
international trade on the continent as to facilitate 
trade with Africa and the east at a time when the 
ducats of Venice were widely Imown. 

These coins compare in value as follows : — 



Weight. 

Fine- 

ness. 

Fine 

Gold. 


Troy grs. 

916-6 

Troy grs. 

Russian Ducat . 
Russian ‘ ‘ Ducats ' of 

60*593 

55*543 


Holland” . 

53*853 

979-1 

5*3*731 

Holland Ducat . ' . 

53*921 

9S3- 

53*004 

Austrian Ducat 

53*866 

986 -i 

53*112 


(See also art. Tokens, Histobtof.) ' ' e..w..b. 


Tb.‘Vde Disputes, Law .'AS to. -The law" 
as to trade disputes is best stated .under. two-.' 
separate heads, viz. : , 1. Disputes , between 


individual employers and individual workmen. 
2. Disp)utes between combinations of workmen- 
and individual employers or combinations of 
employers. The tw^o classes of disputes are 
often closely connected together ; if, for in- 
stance, a 'workman, by arrangement wdth other 
’workmen employed in the same trade, leaves his 
employment, there is a dispute between the in- 
dividual employer and the individual workman, 
but it really arises out of the dispute between 
a class of workmen and a class of employers. 

1. Disputes betw'een individual workmen and 
individual employers are, of course, within the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, hut legisla- 
tion has created additional tribunals, and provided 
additional remedies in respect of claims arising 
out of such disputes. A series of statutes beginning 
with 20 Geo. IL c. 19, ending with 10 Geo. IV. 
c. 12, gave the justices of the peace summary 
jurisdiction in respect of such disjDutes, and po’wer 
to order workmen to be imprisoned for breach of 
contract. The law remained in this state till 
1867, when, on the recommendation of a committee 
of the House of Commons, an act was passed 
introducing material alterations in favour of the 
workmen, which, act "was repealed in 1871 by 
legislation still more favourable to the interests of 
workmen. The law on the subject is now regu- 
lated by the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act 1875, and the Employer and Workman’s Act 
1875. The first act repeals all former enactments, 
making breaches of contract criminal offences, and 
imposes criminal punishment for breach of contract 
in the following cases only : (a) in the case of a 
workman employed in an undertaking for the 
supply of gas or water to a towm, who has reason 
to believe that the probable consequences of his 
breach of contract wdll be to deprive the inhabit- 
ants of their supply of water or gas ; (5) in the 
case of a person 'wilfully and maliciously breaking 
a contract of service or hiring, who has reason to 
believe that the probable consequences of his 
breach of contract wdll be to endanger the life or 
health of any person, or to cause injury to valuable 
property. 

The Employer and Workman’s Act of 1875 
facilitates the procedure and prevents oppressive 
proceedings ; it gives discretionary powders to 
county courts wdth reference to disputes between 
employers and workmen, which go much beyond 
their ordinary powders ; thus the court may, “ if, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case, 
it thinks it just to do so,” rescind any contract 
betw’-een employer and workman “ upon such terms 
as it thinks just,” and it may also, instead of 
awarding damages, order performance of the con- 
tract of service. In cases involving claims not 
exceeding £10, a court of summaiy jurisdiction — 
that is to say, two justices or one stipendiarj* 
magistrate — may adjudge between employer and 
workman ; the proceedings in such a case being 
held to be civil and not criminal proceedings. 

In many continental countries special tribunals, 

; wholly or partly composed of lajunen, exist for 
the decision of disputes between employers and 
workmen. Thus in Prance and Belgium, the so- 
called Oonseils de prud^kmmmSy composed of 
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members of the trade from wbicli disputes are 
'brought to tliem — half of them being employers, 
the other half workmen, — exist in many towns, 
after having been first introduced in Lyons in the 
year 1806. In Germany a statute, passed in 1890, 
has introduced trade tribunals 
composed of a chairman, a deputy chairman, two 
employers, and two workmen ; they must, in the 
first instance, try to induce the parties to com> 
promise ; and if that attempt fails, adjudge in the 
dispute in the same manner as an ordinary court 
of first instance. 

2. The legislation as to disputes between com- 
binations of workmen and employers is partly of 
a repressive, and partly of a conciliating nature ; 
but the repressive legislation has been to a great 
extent repealed. Its development, together with 
the development of the doctrine of “conspiracy 
in its application to combinations for the purpose 
of improving the wage of workmen, is admirably 
described in Stephen’s History of the Criminal 
La‘iL\ vol. iii. pp. 202-226, and summed up by 
the same writer as follows : “ First, there is no 
law at all, either wodtten or umvritteu. Then a 
long series of statutes aim at regulating the wages 
of labour, and end in general provisions, preventing 
and punishing as far as possible all combinations 
to raise wages. During the latter part of this 
period an opinion grows up that to combine for 
the pui’pose of raising wages is an indictable 
conspiracy at common law. In 1825 the statute 
law is put upon an entirely new basis, and all the 
old statutes are repealed ; but in such a way as to 
countenance the doctrine about conspiracies in 
restraint of trade at common law. . . . In 1871 
the common law doctrine as to agreements in 
restraint of trade being criminal conspiracies is 
repealed by statute. But . . . the doctrine of 
a conspiracy to coerce or injure is so interpreted 
as to diminish greatly the protection supposed to 
be afforded by the act of 1871. Thereupon the 
act of 1875 — ^being the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act 1875 quoted above — specifically 
protects all combinations in contemplation or 
furtherance of trade disputes . . . and provides 
positively that no agreement shall be treated as 
an indictable conspiracy unless the act agreed 
upon would be criminal if done by a single person.” 

By the side of the repressive legislation there is 
already at an early date an attempt to provide 
machinery for the purpose of conciliation, and in 
1824 a consolidation act was passed, repealing the 
anterior legislation on the subject (5 Geo. lY. 
c. 96), but this act as well as the Councils of 
Conciliation Act 1867, and the Arbitration (Masters 
and Workmen) Act 1872, remained inefiective, 
and was, together with the last-mentioned statutes, 
repealed by the Conciliation Act 1896, This act 
enables the board of trade, in the case of any 
difference existing between an employer or any 
class of employers and workmen — {a) to inquire 
into the circumstances of such differences ; (5) to 
take steps for bilnging the parties together ; (c) 
to appoint a person or persons to act as conciliator, 
or as a board of conciliation ; {d) on the applica- 
tion of both parties to appoint an arbitrator. 
The act also provides for the registration of boards 
of conciliation and for the furnisliing of periodical 


returns to the board of trade by such boards, and 
gives power to the board of trade to aid in the 
establishment of hoards of conciliation for districts 
or trades, in respect to which adequate means do not 
exist for having disputes submitted to conciliation. 

^In France an act for the settlement of trade 
disputes between whole classes of workmen and 
employers was passed in 1892. It provides that 
the justice of the peace of the district shall con- 
vene representatives of the contending parties, and 
appoint an umpire for the settlement of the dispute, 
unless they can be induced to agi’ee to a friendly 
arrangement, or in the selection of arbitrators, or of 
an umpire. In Italy an act was passed on the same 
subject in 1893. In Germany the act of 1890 
(mentioned above) gave power to the trade tri- 
bunals (see above) to act as boards of conciliation, 
but the provisions in question do not seem to have 
had much practical effect. 

[See the statutes referred to above ; also Mac- 
donell, Law of Master and Servant — Ramsey, 
Handbook for Employers and Employed, — And see 
Professor Stieda’s articles in Conrad’s Handwbrter- 
huch, 5.U “Einigungsarater ” ; “Gewerbegericht,’’ 
and the same authoi’’s article ‘‘ Einigungsamter” 
in the supplemental volume (see Conciliation, 
Boards op ; Conseils de Prud’hommes ; Prod’ 

HOMMES.] E. S. 

Trade Dollar. See Dollar. 

Trade, Foreign, Regulations of (to 
the time of the Commonwealth). Before the 
Danish settlement, England had little foreign 
trade. English merchants travelled to the 
great continental fail’s, and in 796 Charles the 
Great granted a safe-conduct to subjects of Offa 
of Mercia, trading in his dominions, on con- 
dition that Offa extended the lilce protection to 
men of the Empire. English exports consisted 
of raw produce to be worked up by other nations, 
and, in order to keep up the price of material 
on which the_ foreign market depended, Edgar 
prohibited tlie sale of a weigh of wool for less 
than 120d. on pain of forfeiture of 46s. from 
both buyer and seller. A minimum price of 
wool, the chief strength of England, was also 
fixed by Edward III. Ine, and after him 
Athelstan, encouraged commerce by making 
thegn- worthy merchants who had thrice crossed 
the sea by their own means (see Merchants, 
History of English), Ethelred’s laws declared 
that “the men of the Emperor who come in 
their ships are held as worthy of good laws as 
we are,” and companies of German merchants, 
of whom the most important were men of 
Cologne and of the Hanse Towns, early founded 
a colony in London, and obtained extensive 
privileges from Henry II. and his sons. By the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, foreign merchants 
were forbidden to take up work on which natives 
were employed, and to sell retail or to each other, 
restrictions reimposed in the fifteenth centey, 
when the citizens complained that alien nier- 
; chants encroached ; on their privileges (see 
Foreign ■ Traders ' an'd :■ thei r Eights). By ' 
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gi*aiiting safe* conducts and licences to trade, in 
return for a fine, tlie king kept tlie control of 
trade in liis liands, and proliibition to export 
wool was a weapon ready to liis use in time ol‘ 
dispute with Flanders, the great cloth-making 
country. Freedom from excessive dues and 
tolls was promised by the Great Charter, but it 
w'as one of the complaints of the barons at the 
parliament of Oxford 125S, that the king’s i 
exactions on merchandise impoverished English 
merchants and kept away aliens, and the 
resistance caused by the seizure of the wool 
in 1297 led to the confirmation of the charters. 
Edw’ard 1. improved the conditions of trading 
by making it subject to the same laws 
throughout the kingdom, instead of being 
regulated only by local custom and authority. 
The Statute of Merchants enacted in 1283 
that debts owing to foreign merchants, 
and acknowledged in appointed towns before 
the king’s officers, could be distrained for ; 
before this time there was “no speedy law 
provided for them to have recovery of them 
debts at the day of payment assigned, and 
by reason hereof, many merchants have with- 
dra^vn to come into this realm with their 
merchandises.” The fixing of the customs in 
1275, on wool, woolfells and leather, the chief 
exports, and on wine, the chief import, was 
another measure of this reign for the regulation 
of trade. In 1303, by Oarta Mercatoria, aliens 
agreed to pay higher customs in return for per- 
mission to stay longer than the usual forty da3’s, 
to sell spice retail, and other privileges (see 
Imports and Exports). To develop cloth- 
manufacture in England, Edwnrcl III., 1337, 
ofiered protection to Flemish weavers and pro- 
hibited export of wool on pain of death, and 
import of cloth on pain of forfeiture. These 
restrictions did not continue in force for long, 
and in 1353 it wms provided that imported 
cloths under Assize were to be allowed for 
ill price, instead of being forfeited, because alien 
merchants “do ■withdraw them to come with 
Cloths into England.” The export of wool and 
import of wine -were both regulated in the 
interests of foreign nierehants, the fare between 
Calais and Dover w-as fixed, and, in 1353, aliens 
vrore iilaced under the king’s protection by the 
Statute of the Staple, ■which organised more 
fulh^ the Company of Merchants of the Staple 
v;ho exported wool (see Staple). A result of 
the encouragement given to foreign merchants 
vms the large circulation of base money in 
England (see Pollards and Ceockards). " In 
order to check the import of this coin, and also 
the export of English money, much of 'which 
was taken abroad in payments to Rome, it was 
enacted in 1335 that ‘ * no Religious Han or 
other” carry gold or silver out of England ; in 
1 310, for every sack of wool exported, silver plate 
of two marks value was to be imported,; but 
the Flemings also forbidding export of bullion, 


this act "was repealed. The extensive import 
of finished goods, chiefly brought by the Italians, 
interfered •with the growing industries of the 
English. In 1435, import of silken goods was 
forbidden, and in 1463 and 1484 the prohibi- 
tion ■was extended to very man}" small wares, 
the artificers having “piteously shewed and 
complained” that they “be greatly impover- 
ished and much hindered and prejudiced of 
their -worldly Increase and daily Living, by the 
great Multitude ” of ready-made goods imported. 
Side by side with the laws to keep foreign goods 
out of the kingdom in the interests of niaiiix- 
factiires were those to keep gold and silver 
■within it as the measure of the national power. 
In 1390, aliens were rec|uired to spend half the 
value of their imports (extended, in 1402, to 
the whole) on exports ; at the same time, 
denizens were forbidden to export wool, and 
merchant strangers were to be well treated in 
England “to the Intent that they shall have 
the greater Courage to repair into the same.” 
In 1478, half the payments for staple wares 
were required to be in money and bullion, sent 
in three months to the mint, wdiile export of 
gold and silver was made a felony ; it was not 
allowed without a licence before 1660, but in 
1510 the penalty of felony was repealed. The 
object of these laws, and also of the Navigation 
Acts, passed in 1381 and rene-wed under the 
Tudors, for the protection of English shipping 
(see Navigation Laws), was to increase the 
national power ; while the aim of Edward III. 
had been to promote the present well-being of 
the people themselves. The immediate result 
of his regula'tion of trade ■was that foreign 
luxuries became cheaper and more numerous 
and trade increased, but it led to the decay of 
native shipping and the injury of native 
manufactui’es. Against these dangers, legisla- 
tion was directed from the time of the Good 
Parliament (1360-1377). As commerce became 
a national matter, commercial treaties took the 
place of safe-conducts and licences. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1474, tlie Hansards were 
confirmed in their privileges in London, but the 
English ■were to be free to take part in the 
Baltic trade which had alwa^'s been carried on 
by the Hansards (see Hanseatic League). In 
1496 the Great Intercourse (see Intercursus 
Magnus) secured free trade with the Nether- 
lands, to the advantage of the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers, who exported cloth, and 
had their mart at Antwerp (see Adventurers, 
Merchants). The protective policy of the 15th 
century continued through the 16th. The ex- 
tensive conversion of arable land into pasture 
(see Arable Land, Conversion to Pasture) 
in the reigns of Henry YU. and Henry YIIL 
; drove a large proportion of the rural population 
into the towns, and the consequent competition 
among craftsmen w^as increased by the number 
1 of foreign wares imported, many of them by the 
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Mercliaiit Adventurers. In 1615 it was for- 
bidden, as it had been in 1336, to those not of 
high rank to wear foreign cloth. In 1512, 
import of hats and caps was prohibited as the 
cause of “great Idelnesse, enpoveiyshyng and 
utter undoing of great multitude of the Kyngis 
natiirall siibjectis borne wythin this said 
Kealme” ; in 1529 they could be imported, but 
sold only at fixed prices. Statutes of Henry 
Yin. ’s reign prohibited the sale of the best cloth 
to aliens unless there were no English buyers, 
the import of tinware, and the buying up of wool 
for alien merchants. An act was passed 1563, 
and confirmed 1628, prohibiting import of small 
wares, such as cutlery and haberdashery, which 
had been imported so largely as to lead ‘ ‘ to the 
decay of the population of towns and the loss 
of skill in the like mysteries within the Realm 
of England.” Attempts were made by restrict- 
ing the import of wine and foreign luxuries, to 
check the extravagance and “excesse of 
apparell,” which was “at these dales sogorgious 
that ” “godly and necessary lawes, made of our 
Princes, and oft repeated with the penalties, 
can [not] bridle this detestable abuse.” Velvet 
hats were forbidden, in 1566, to those below the 
rank of son of a knight or lord. Elizabeth 
welcomed Protestant refugees from Flanders and 
France, who introduced new industries, especi- 
ally new methods of working up wool into 
“bayes, sayes, arras,” and worsted, as the 
Flemings, under Edward III.’s protection, had 
developed English cloth manufacture. Export 
of live sheep was forbidden in 1566, on pain of 
forfeiture of goods, a year’s imprisonment, and 
loss of the left hand, a second offence being 
felony ; for nine unwrought cloths exported 
one was to be exported wrought “ for the better 
employment and Relief© of greate multitudes of 
the Queenes Majesties Suhjectes using the Arte 
and Labour of Clothe woorking.” Monopolies 
(g.'T.) W'ere granted for manufacture of salt, 
paper, and other things which before had been 
imported. The associations fonned in the 16th 
and 17 th centuries for trade and exploration, 
unlike the older trading societies, were joint- 
stock companies ; the monopoly which they 
enjoyed was an incentive to extend ti'ade. The 
Muscovy Company (see PtUssiA Company) 
obtained a charter in 1553, and the following 
year eastern trade w^as granted to them on con- 
dition that they employed English ships and 
sailors, and exported only English cloth. 
Much of the carrying trade wfith the east had 
been in the hands of the Venetians, whose 
“Flanders Galley,” instituted in 1317, yearly 
visited Southampton and Bruges ; this trade 
declined in the 16th century, partly in con- 
sequence of the legislation against the import 
of ready-made goods. In 15S8 the Levant 
Company (see Tupkey Company), founded 1581, 
undertook the trade of the Venetians, wiiose 
last fleet to Southampton was wrecked off the 


Needles in 1587. The revenue from feudal 
dues having decreased, Janies L, in order to 
supplement the parliamentary supplies, levied 
an imposition on imports which was resisted by 
a merchant named Bate (see Bate’s Case). 
The case was tried, and the king was declared to 
be keeping within his prerogative. Impositions 
were also exacted duiing the Commonwealth, 
though the same party had opposed them Avhen 
levied by the king. The Englisli, who from 
being an agricultural were becoming a com- 
mercial nation, had formidable rivals in the 
Dutch, who, in the first half of the 17th cen- 
tury, had control of most of the trade formerly 
carried on by the Venetians and Hansards. 
The aim of the Stuart policy, as of the 
Elizabethan, was to develop trade as a means 
towards the security and power of the king- 
dom, rather than to increase its wealth. In 
1608, James L withdrew the charter of the 
Merchant Adventurers until 1615, with the 
object of encouraging in England the finisliiiig 
processes of manufacture, for which cloth was 
usually sent to the Netherlands. A commission 
on trade was appointed in 1 622 to inquire into 
the fall in the price of wool, the regulation of 
merchant companies, the best means of obtain- 
ing money payments for exports, and many 
other matters concerning trade. A trade com- 
mission was also appointed by Cromwell in 
1655. The East India Company (q.v.), in- 
corporated in 1600, had many struggles with 
the Dutch, who themselves founded an East 
India Company in 1602 ; the Navigation Act 
of 1651, prohibiting any import from Dutch 
fisheries, and imports from the colonies unless 
brought in English ships, while it caused the 
price of imports to rise, increased the English 
carrying-trade at the expense of the Dutch. 

[Statutes of the Reahn^ — W. Cuuniiigbam, The 
Growth of English Trade and Industry^ 1890, 92. 
— The Commercial Policy of Editxtrd HI. (Trans. 
R. Hist. Soc., New Series, vol. iv.) 1889. — H. Hall, 
A History of the Customs Revenue of England. 

1885. — W. J. Ashley, A7i Introduction to English 

Economic History and, Theory^ 1892. — W. Stubbs, 
Sdect Charter Sj 1870. — A Constitutional History 
of England, 1880. — Social England H. Traill), 

vols. 1-4, 1893-95. — J. B. Williamson, The Foreign 
Commerce of England under the Tudors (Stanliope 
Essay), 1883. — B. Thorpe, A7icient Laws a/nd hi- 
stitutions of EngUmd, 1840. — T. Rymer, Foedera, 
1816. — H. R. F. Bourne, English Merchants, 

1886. — C. Armstrong (temp. Henry VIII.), A 

Treatise concerning the Stayle and the Comrnodiiies 
of the Realm {R. Pauli, Rr&i volkswirihschaftlkhe 
Denhschriften, 1878). — D. Macpherson, Amia.Is of 
Commerce, ISQo,} M. T. m, 

Tkade, Feee. See Fbee TiiADE. 

■ Tpjlde, LaPvGe and Small. , Many of the 
considerations raised in the discussion of tlie 
relative advantages and drawbacks of pro- 
duction on a large and a small scale {vide 
Pboditction) are either identical with, or at 
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least analogous to, tliose xu*esent them- 

selves in any estimate of the respective merits 
and demerits, from an economic point of 
view, of trade pursued on a large and a 
small scale. In the sjAere of that com- 
rmrdal conipietition, which arises in trading, 
as contrasted with the industrial competition 
distinguished by Caiiines as affecting pro- 
duction, the larger competitors enjoy certain 
advantages of buying and selling, of handling 
a mass rather than a small quantity of goods ; 
while the smaller comx)etitors are able to pay 
greater ]3ersonal attention to the X)eculiar wants 
of individual customers. On the one hand, the 
larger houses can spread their purchases over a 
wider market, they can employ more competent 
and experienced buyers, they can offer a better 
chance of a regular demand, they can afford 
more easily to risk the loss of having some 
goods left on their hands. They command 
more extensive resources than those at the dis- 
posal of their smaller comxretitors. They can 
also sell on better terms. They can advertise 
their goods more effectively. They can employ 
a larger and abler staff of commercial travellers 
to push their wares. They can acquke more 
easily a high reputation, which inspires their 
customers with confidence in their disinclination 
to cheat or adulterate. They can offer a greater 
variety of goods to suit different tastes. In the 
internal management of the business they are 
able to avail themselves of the economies which 
attach to organisation on A large scale. They 
can apply the principle of the division of labom* 
more fully ; and it may be noticed that, even 
where the small xirocliicer has an advantage in 
the personal superintendence of his workmen 
— in preventing them from wasting time or 
material — the same advantage is by no means 
so obvious in the business of the trader, selling 
to customers the goods which others have pro- 
duced. There is here hardly so much oppor- 
tunity for waste, and it is easier to secure the 
effective superintendence of subordinates. It 
is conceivable that economic considerations 
may point in the direction of large trading in 
goods, which are produced most successfully 
on a small scale. The qualities required for a 
competent dealer are X)erhaps more generally 
diffused, and more readily tested. On the 
other hand, in sj^ite of the growth of large 
establishments in retail trade, which reproduce 
on a great scale the general shop of the country 
villages, and offer to customers the convenienee 
of completing their various purchases within 
one building, it is still true that the personal 
attention, wliicli a small shopkeeper can give 
to the ]}ersonal idiosyncrasies of his customers, 
has an economic importance which is hardly 
realised, and with difficulty attained, in a large 
establishment. Time may, as it seems, he 
wasted, both by buyer and by seller, but the 
waste is agreeable to the one and is indirectly 


XU'ofitable to the other. It is a commonplace 
of economic treatises that friction is more 
prevalent in retail trade than in other depart- 
ments of economic action ; and this friction it 
is which assists the small shox)keeper to hold 
his own against the larger dealer. Mr. Charles 
Booth has remarked in his investigations into the 
conditions of London Life and Laboicr that one 
of the most characteristic features of London 
industry is, contrary to a common opinion, 
the number of small undertakings ; and, though 
the more obvious feature of the times in trade 
as distinct from industry seems to be the 
concentration of small businesses, and the ex- 
tended development of large concerns, this 
change, which often amounts in reality to 
a substitution of wholesale for retail trade, 
may still be accompanied by the constant 
creation of snpp)lementary and independent 
shops, where scope is left for the close vigilance 
and minute attention of the smaller trader. 
From a social standpoint it may be observed, 
on the one hand, that individuals unable to 
become capitalists themselves, may secure 
tolerable incomes as the salaried agents of large 
concerns ; and on the other, that the suppres- 
sion of the small traders by immense companies 
tends to remove a useful element from the life 
and activities of small towns. In this, as in 
so many instances, it is easy and tempting to 
generalise, but the process is not seldom as 
dangerous as the results are untrustworthy. 

[Cp. Arts, on Employees and Employed, and 
Industeies, Laege and Small.] l. l. p. 

Teade Maek. The term “ti’ade mark” 
denotes a distinctive mark or device showing 
that the article to which it is affixed is manu- 
factured or sold by a certain house or firm. 
'Bj recent statutes a trade mark must consist 
of or contain at least one of the following 
essential particulars : — 

(a) A name of an individual or firm printed, 
impressed, or woven, in some particular and 
distinctive manner ; (V) a written signature or 
copy of a VTitten signature of the individual 
or firm applying for registration thereof as a 
ti’ade mark ; (c) a distinctive device, mark, 
brand, heading, label, or ticket ; {d) an invented 
word or words ; (e) a word or words having no 
reference to the character or quality of the 
goods, and not being a geographical name. 

The common law recognised the exclusive 
right of a manufacturer to use a trade mark 
which had come to be recognised as distinctive 
of his goods. A register of trade marks was 
established in 1875, and remodelled in 1883. 
Anybody wishing to register a trade mark must 
make application to the comptroller - general 
of patents, designs, and trade marks. The 
register contains the names and addresses of 
proprietors and a record of every change oi 
property in a trade mark. It is necessarily 
. open to public inspection. Registration is 
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'prima facie eAddence of a riglit to the exclusive 
use of a trade mark, and becomes conclusive 
evidence after the lapse of five years. It must 
be renewed every fourteen years. No action 
can be brought for the infringement of an 
unregistered trade mark. For an ordinary 
infringement the remedy consists in damages 
and an injunction ; but fraudulent infringe- 
ment is a criminal offence, punishable Avith 
line and imprisonment, beside forfeiture of the 
goods in respect of AA'hich the offence has been 
committed. Foreign goods bearing a trade 
mark in use in the United Kingdom may not 
be imported unless the trade mark is accom- 
panied AA’ith a definite indication of the country 
in Avhich the goods Avere produced. As the 
light to a trade mark is ahvays the exclu- 
sive right to use it in connection Avith a 
particular class of goods, it can be assigned or 
transmitted only in connection with the good- 
Avill of the business concerned in making those 
goods. It is determinable Aidth that good-AAdll. 

[See the Patents^ Designs^ and Trade Marks 
Act 1883 (46 & 47 Viet. c. 57), amended by the 
Act 51 & 52 Viet. c. 50 ; the rules and orders 
made in pursuance of the statutes and the cases, 
Select Committee on Merchandise Marks, 1887.] 

F. c. M. 

TRADE NAME. See Firm. 

TRADE REVIVAL. See Revival, Trade. 

TRADER. A trader is principally distin- 
guished from a merchant in economic phrase- 
ology, if such a distinction can be said to exist 
at all, by the comparatiA^e magnitude of their 
commercial transactions, though there is also 
a possible implication, approved by convention, 
that the former is more actively, the latter 
more passively engaged in trade (see Trade). 
Similarly a tradesman is differentiated from a 
trader by being more personally occupied in 
the actual purchase and sale, and especially the 
sale of goods, Avhile the trader rather proAddes 
them for him. In legal language any person 
engaged in any kind of mercantile or industrial 
business is called a trader. Before 1869 only 
traders Avere subject to the bankruptcy law, 
and eA’en now, in the case of married AAnmen, 
a distinction is made betAveen married women 
“carrying on an independent trade separately 
from their husbands ” and other manied 
Avomen. Bankruptcy proceedings cannot be 
taken against the latter, R. aar c. T. 

TRADE UNIONS. A trade union has been 
defined as “' a continuous association of AAaage- 
eariiers for the purpose of maintaining or im- 
proving the conditions of their employment ” 
(Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Eistory of Trade 
Unionism, ch. i. p. 1). 

No organisation corresponding exactly to 
this definition appears to have existed before 
the beginning of the ISth century, when 
employers and employed first became perma- 
nently differentiated in certain important in- 


dustries. The principal object of the original 
trade unions AA-as to secure the better enforce- 
ment of various protective laAvs, such as the 
statute of apprentices (5 Eliz. c. 4), Avliicli Avere 
fast falling into abeyance (see Appiienticesiiip, 
Statute of). But AAdien the factory system had 
gi’OAAm up and caused these laws to be repealed, 
the function of trade unionism changed. The 
Avorkers combined no longer to enforce the laAv, 
but to maintain restrictions Avliicli the law had 
ceased to countenance. In so doing, they 
foimd themselves opposed by the mass of legisla- 
tion that had gradually groAvn up a, gainst 
combinations to affect AA-ages and to liamper 
the free course of trade. These statutes Avere 
consolidated and strengthened in 1799, and it 
Avas not till after their repeal in 1824 that 
membership of a trade union ceased to be a 
statutory criminal offence (see Combination 
Laavs). The legalisation of trade unions, 
hoAvever, AA^as not yet complete. For, in 1867, 
the Court of Queen’s Bench held, in Hornby v. 
Close, that the objects of a trade union, though 
no longer necessarily criminal, were still so far 
illegal as being “in restraint of trade” that no 
contract or trust undertaken in respect of them 
could be enforced. No action could, therefore, 
be maintained against a trade-union official for 
AATongfully Avithholding a portion of the union 
funds. It Avas the agitation provoked by this 
decision that led to the passing of the Trade 
Union Act of 1871, AA’hich has given trade 
unions their present legal status. According 
to this act, every trade union is recognised, 
AAkether its objects be “in restraint of trade” 
or not, as a legitimate object of a trust. Thus, 
it can hold property, both real and personal, 
in the name of timstees, Avho can sue or be sued 
in respect of such property. But it has no 
legal personality so as to enable it to sue or be 
sued dhectly as a corporate body, nor can its 
officials be sued on behalf of its members col- 
lectively except in order to assert or defend 
their proprietary rights (seeTemperton r. Russell 
(No. 1), 1893, 1 Q. B. 435). It cannot, there- 
fore, either directly or through representatives, 
enter into collective agreements on behalf of its 
members, so as to become liable, in case of 
breach of contract, to be sued for damages 
payable out of its funds. The Trade Union 
Act, as amended in 1876, relates to “'any 
temporary or permanent combination lor regu- 
lating the relations betAveen employers and 
emiffoyed or for imposing restrictive conditions 
on the conduct of any trade or business,” and 
therefore applies to associations of employers 
as AA^'eR as to associations of AA-'orkmen. 

It is pointed out in the 149th paragx'aph 
of the report of the royal commission on labour 
that, AAffiere employers and Avorkmen have 
surrendered the settlement of their mutiial 
contracts to associations aaIxIcIi cannot sue or 
be sued for damages if their members break the 
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agreements made in their behalf, there is 
collective action without collective responsibility. 
Eight of the commissioners, accordingly, reported 
in favour of an act enabling trade unions ‘‘ to 
acquire, by some process of registration, a larger 
legal personality and corporate character than 
that which they can at present possess” (see 
Fifth and Final Meport of the Eoyal Commission 
oil Labour, p. 116, par. 10, Farl, Papers, 
c. 7421 of 1894). Most of the labour leaders, 
however, appear to be opposed to any such 
change in the law (see Fifth and Final Report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour, p. 146). 

Accorcling to the latest official statistics 
contained in the report of the labour depart- 
ment of the board of trade on trade unions in 
1896 {Farl. Papers, c. 8374 of 1897), the total 
number of trade unions furnishing returns 
was 1330, with an aggregate membership of 
1,487,562, and an aggregate income of more 
than £1,675,645, an aggregate . expenditure of 
over £1,239,230, and upwards of £2,168,989 
in hand. It is further computed that only 
about one adult male manual worker in five is 
a trade unionist. But the great solidarity and 
complete organisation of the unions, coupled with 
their unequal distribution among the various 
trades and districts, give them an influence in 
the industrial world out of all proportion to 
their membership (see Webb, History of Trade 
Unionism, pp. 409-430). In recent years, 
there has been a decided tendency towards the 
amalgamation of trade unions with one another, 
the federation of the trade unions connected 
with the same industiy, and the federation of 
trade unions connected with different industries 
with a view to exercising greater force in in- 
dustrial warfare. It has not, however, yet 
been shown by experience that trades of a 
totall}^ distinct character from one another 
can be permanently amalgamated or federated 
together. Eor this purpose, a certain natural 
alfmity of occupation would seem to be necessary. 
At the same time, the annual trade union 
congresses bring the various associations which 
take part in them into a certain connection, 
the chief object of which is to secure common 
action in matters requiring legislative treatment. 
In many industrial centres, moreover trades’ 
councils ” exist, composed of the representatives 
of different and independent trades, and these 
have a groat and, apparently, increasing in- 
fluence in consolidating for common action the 
ibrces of local trades (see Fifth and Final Report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour, p. 32, 
par. 82), 

The constitution of the trade nnions varies 
considerably, but chiefly with regard to the 
amount of real power vested in tlieirl central 
executive officers. In some cases, as in that of 
the Durham coal iniiiers, so many references 
have to be made in the case of general questions 
to the local lodges ” or branches, to be decided 


by ballot, that the central body is little more 
than a group of delegates, acting under 
immediate instructions, and having to refer 
points to their constituents even in the midst 
of negotiations with employers. In other cases, 
especially where a trade is scattered in various 
branches all over the country and through 
districts diflbring widely in local circumstances 
from each other, mueli power and discretion is 
frequently left with the district or branch 
officers, while the central executive possesses 
Ml control over the funds, and is thus able to 
exercise a deciding power in the last resort. 
The measiue of control which is vested in 
the central executives of some trade unions is 
remarkably full and complete. The society of 
the boiler-makers and iron shipbuilders presents 
an example of the very successful working of a 
trade union strongly centralised in this manner 
(see Fifth and Final Report of the Ri^oyal Corn- 
mission on Labour, pp. 28 and 29, par. 72). 

Trade unions of the normal or '‘old unionist ” 
type discharge two main functions — protective 
and benevolent — and their policy varies accord- 
ing to the relative importance which they attach 
to each. Those that exist primarily for the pro- 
tection of their members against their employers, 
aim chiefly at substituting collective for indi- 
vidual bargaining between masters and workmen, 
and, in their struggle to obtain “ recognition” 
for this purpose, are often ready to resort to the 
risky expedient of strikes. Those, on the other 
hand, that make the provision of benefits tlieir 
main concern, are rather apt to adopt a "peace 
at any price” policy, for fear of risking in 
strikes the funds on 'which there are so many 
other claims. Many of the so-called "ne-w 
unionist” leaders profess less anxiety either 
for obtaining the “ recognition ” of employers 
or for the integrity of the trade-union capital 
than for vesting all employing and capitalist 
functions in responsible political authorities. 
But the nature of the relationship subsisting 
between the old trade unionism and the socialist 
or "new unionist” movement is a matter of 
dispute. Some consider it to be one of essential 
antagonism, and point to the fact that socialism 
is invariably strongest among those trade unions 
whose organisation is weakest ; while others 
contend that it is one of close alliance, and 
point to the resolutions of the trade union 
congress in which the socialist creed is affirmed. 

Whether it be economically possible to raise 
wages universally by means of combination is 
a question long disputed. J. S. Mill, whilst he 
regarded capital as the wage fund, considered 
attempts to raise wages, except by adding to 
capital, to be logically absurd, but on his 
abandonment of this view of the source of 
wages, his attitude to combination changed. 
Modern economists, however, holding that 
wages are paid out of produce, argue that the- 
gross earnings of industry often suffice to aug* 
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nient wages after tlie sum originally advanced 
out of capital lias been refunded witli interest, 
and conclude that combination to raise wages 
may succeed (see also Comeinatioj? Laws). 
If this reasoning be sound, the issue is reduced 
to a question of fact — whether the net effect of 
the action of trade unions is to lessen produc- 
tion, or, as it is more often put, to “drive 
trade out of the country.” The superior im- 
portance which they seem to attach to finding 
employment for all their members rather than 
to raising the wages of a portion of their 
number suggests a negative answer. But the 
point can only be authoritatively decided after 
a more detailed analysis of their working and its 
economic results than has yet been attempted. 

[See Marshall’s Economics of Industry, bk. v. 
cbs. ii. and xiii. ,• Sidgwick’s Pok Econ., bk. ii. 
ch. X. ; Walker’s Pol. Econ., pt. iv. ch. v., and 
pt. vi. ch. V. ; and Walker’s \Vages Question.'] 

Whatever view be held as to the character of 
the financial advantages gained by “trade 
union effort,” there is no doubt as to the 
economic effect of the means adopted in order 
to obtain them. Although strikes may some- 
times enable employers to dispose more easily 
of their surplus stocks, they are universally 
admitted to be, on the whole, agencies of imre de- 
struction and wastefulness ; and the strength of 
the economic case against them is often used as 
an argument against trade unionism generally. 
It is, accordingly, contended in reply that the 
connection between trade unionism and strikes 
is only transitory, and that the organisation 
that makes a large strike possible is the means 
of preventing the outbreak of a host of smaller 
ones, and thus of saving a larger portion of the 
national wealth than it destroys (see also 
Sthikbs). 

The foregoing statements apply only to the 
United Kingdom, and it is only in the United 
Kingdom that the higher developments of trade 
unionism can be studied. In the Australasian 
colonies, iTade-unionism is certainty very strong, 
but its industrfal environment is so imperfect 
that the recognition by employers of the 
principle of collective bargaining is hardly even 
hoped for. For the United States of America 
trade unions, see Tiiades Unions, United 
States. In Canada, industrial organisation 
is still backward. On the continent of Europe, 
generally, the real or imagined connection of 
workmen’s organisations with the party of 
political revolution and the consequent alliance 
between the employers and the all-piowerful 
state bureaucracies, combine to hinder the de- 
velopment of organisation on purely industrial 
lines. It is in Belgium and Switzerland that 
iiidustiial organisation most nearly approaches 
the English type ; but, even in these countries, 
the most important W'Orking-class associations 
are largely mixed up with the machinery of 
general party politics. 


[For detailed information on the subject of the 
last paragraph, reference may be made to the series 
of I'eports on the labour question in foreign 
countries, published by the royal commission on 
labour (see Pari. Papers, c. 6795, x. of 1892; c. 
6795, xi., 7063, tL, 7063, viL, 7063, viii., 7063, 
ix., 7063, X., and 7063, xii. of 1893-94 ; and c. 
7063, xL, 7063, xiii., and 7063, xiv. of 1894. 

In addition to the works already cited, there 
may be mentioned the following : Brentaiio, llours 
and Wages in P^elation to Production, London, 
1894. — Comte de Paris, The Trades Unions of 
England, London, 1869. — Sir W. Erie, The Law 
relating to Trade Unions, London, 1869. — Howell, 
The Conflicts of Capital and Lahour, Loudon, 1890, 
and Trade Unionism, Old and New, London, 1891. 
— Sir J. 5’. Stephen, History of the Criminal Laio 
of England, London, 1885. — Spyers, The Labour 
Question, London, 1894, being an epitome of the 
evidence and report of the royal commission on 
labour, and the Labour Gazette,'" the annual 
reports on trade unions and strikes and other 
periodical publications of the labour department of 
the board of trade (Labour Department and 
Strikes; Vend, Newcastle).] t. g. a, 
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Early History, j). 565 ; Present Size, p. 566 ; Benefits, 
p. 567 ; International Typogra].)liical Union, p. 567 ; 
Cigar -Makers International Union, p. 567; United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, p. 568 ; 
Knights of Labour, p. 568 ; Railroad Unions, p. 569 ; 
United Green-Glass Workers and National Association 
of Stationary Engineers, p. 569 ; The American Federa- 
tion of Labour, p. 570 ; State Activity, p. 571 ; Strikes 
and Lockouts, p. 572 ; Objections to Trade Unions, 
p. 572 ; Apprentices, p. 572 ; Labels, p. 573 ; Labour 
Papers, p. 573 ; Labour Leaders, p. 573 ; Authorities, 
p. 573. 

Nothing is known of lahour organisations 
in America prior to the present century. Records 
exist of a strike of bakers in New York in 
1741, indicating the possibility of a local union 
at that time, though doubtless only temporary. 
The strikers were conducted of conspiracy by 
the courts. There were four successful strikes 
of a shoemakers’ union in Philadelphia, 1792, 
1796, 1798, and 1799. Thence till 1821 
occasional strikes are recorded, some successful, 
some unsuccessful, among sailors, cordwaiiiers, 
printers, and the bnilding trades along the 
Atlantic seaboard between Boston and Phila- 
delphia, but no important unions existed. 
During these times the courts almost invariably 
convicted the strikers, when brought before 
them, of conspiracy in seeking through an 
association to raise wages more than the laws 
of supply and demand would otherwise allow. 
Such decisions of the courts have been met by 
statute law, especially since 1850, so that 
to-day men are free to belong to lahour organ- 
isations, but courts still sometimes convict, 
when men strike on railroads or boycott an 
employer. 

The tailors, according to Mr. George E. 
McNeill, the historian of the labour movement, 
organised the first modern trade-union in 1806 ; 
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the hatters followed in 1819. Both had pre- 
viously retained membership in English trades- 
unions. There was a printers’ union in Phila- 
delphia as early as 1802. In 1833 came the 
first union of various trades of a city — New 
York, — followed in 1831 by a smaller trade 
assembly or central trade and labour union of 
sixteen unions of mechanics in Boston. Prior 
to 1840 the following trades had local organisa- 
tions in seme of the largest cities ; ship- 
carpenters and joiners, calkers, house-carpenters, 
printers, roofers, bricklayers, tailors, hatters, 
saddlers, cordwainers and shoemakers, factory 
operatives, marble and freestone cutters, 
coopers, and masons. The panics of 1837 and 
1857 interfered with labour organisation, but 
in 1862 twenty -six trades are said to have had 
a national organisation. Many, however, were 
very weak. Through their agitation hours of 
labour had been reduced to eleven in a large 
portion of the textile factories, and the ten-hour 
day secured in government work and most 
of the building trades. The civil war again 
interrupted the growth of the unions, many of 
whose members enlisted in the armies of the 
north. After the war, organisation was be- 
ginning with much success when the severe 
depression ofl873 to 1877 again forced many 
of the unions to the wall and endangered nearly 
all of those remaining. 

In 1888 the secretary of the American 
Federation of Labour reported 53 national and 
international trade unions in the United States, 
with a membership of 510,700 in 5247 local 
unions. He reported in 1893 a membership 
of 640,000 in 83 national unions having about 
8000 local unions. Not all were affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour. There 
were also, at both dates, several hundred un- 
affiliated local unions. The 12 largest trade 
unions in the country contained about 230,000 
members in 1888. The 12 largest unions at 
the close of 1896, not necessarily the same as 
those just referred to, contained about 266,000 
members. In the following table there is given 
the date of organisation and the membership 
a];>pxoximately 325,000, of the 20 largest unions, 
as reported to the uniter by their secretaries, or 
as shown b}’’ their representation in the con- 
vention, in December 1896, of the American 
Federation of Labour. 

The 20 national unions that were represented 
at both the 1892 and 1896 conventions of the 
American Federation of Labour had votes, in 
the two conventions, indicating-.a membership 
in December 1892 of 201,500, u^nd in 1896 of 
176,200, a decline of 12-6 i}er cent; yet this 
falling off during the severe depression, was 
small compared with the decline in the previous 
depression of 1873 to 1878, at the close of 
which it is estimated that there were not over 

40,000 members left, who were keeping np 
' their dues in the unions. 


Name of Brotlierhood. 

Date of i'nuiida- 
tioii as a 
national body. 

a 

S o 

® Cl 

S 

S 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 

1863 

32,000 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America .... 

1881 

29,691 

International Typographical Union . 
Cigar-Makers’ International Union of 
America 

1850 

28,838 

1864 

28,700 

Brotherhood of Eailroad Trainmen . 

1SS3 

24,000 

Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International 
Union of America .... 

1865 

23,254 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen . 

1873 

22,461 

Iron Moulders’ Union of North America 

1859 

20,000 

United Mine Workers of America 

1890 

15,400 

Western Federation of Miners . 


15,000 

International Association of Machin- 
ists 

ISSS 

14.300 

Boot and Shoe Makers’ Union 

1889 

12,000 

United Brewery Workmen’s National 
Union 

ISSG 

10,000 

United Garment Workers of America 

1891 

10,000 

Order of Railway Conductors of 
America 

186S 

1 8,000 

Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers 

1ST6 

8,000 

Flint Glass Workers’ Union of America 

1878 

7,200 

Machine Wood Workers and Amalga- 
mated Furniture Workers 

1890 

6,500 

Brotherhood of Painters and Decora- 
tors of America 

1887 

5,000 

Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America 

1SS3 

5,000 

Total . 


325,344 


The membership of the unions affiliated witii 
the American Federation of Labour in 1896 
urns estimated at about 400,000 by the Michigan 
state bureau of labour statistics. The federa- 
tion at this time included 54 national unions, 
361 independent local unions, and 10 state and 
61 city branches, in which were included a large 
portion of the membership of the national and 
local unions. 

Aside from the American Federation of Labour 
there were, in 1896, 6 unions connected with 
the steam railroads, and having a membership 
of about 95,000 ; also the Bricklayers’ and 
Masons’ International Union of America, con- 
taining 25,254 members, and approximately 

105.000 members of still other unions in New 
York state. If to this be added the probably 

125.000 members of other unions in other 
states, the total number of American labour 
organisations, at the close of 1896, would 
appear to be about 750,000, although it might 
vary 10 per cent in either direction. 

According to the census of 1890, the number 
employed in manufactming and mechanical 
industries, and upon street and steam railw^ays, 
in the mines, the quarries, the merchant 
marine, the telegraph and telephone service, 
and as stationary engineers and firemen, was 
5,404,865 males, ten years of age and upwards. 
Probably not over 5,000,000 were above the 
age of 17 in these industries. With the 
growth of population since 1890, the number 
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over 17 years of age in these occupations in 
1896 could not have exceeded 5,500,000. 

Inasmuch as trade unionism in America is 
almost exclusively confined to male wage- 
workers in these employments, it would appear 
that one-seventh to one-eighth of such em- 
ployees are organised. There is scarcely any 
organisation among the agricultural labourers, 
domestio and personal servants, clerks and 
copyists other than salesmen, classes in which 
there were 5,300,096 male employees 10 years 
of age and upwards in 1890. Of 180,231 
members of labour organisations in New York 
state in June 1895, according to the New 
York state bureau of labour statistics, only 
10,102, or 5*6 per cent, were women ; and of 
tliese, 8728 were engaged in the manufacture 
of clothing, cigars, and cigarettes. Of the 
19,494 members of labour organisations in 
Michigan in 1896, according to the report of 
the Michigan state bureau of labour statistics, 
only 302, or 1*5 per cent, were women. 

The best organised of the large trades or 
occupations are the glass workers, iron moulders, 
cigar-makers, locomotive engineers and firemen, 
printers, and the building trades. 

Most of the trades unions of Canada are 
branches of those of the United States. In 
the province of Ontario in 1892, according to 
the report of the bureau of industries, there 
were 3227 knights of labour and 3294 trades 
unionists. All but about 300 of these were 
members of organisations having headquarters 
in the United States. Mr. Mm. B. Prescott, 
the president since 1891 of the International 
Typogi'aphical Union, was, when elected, a citizen 
of Toronto, Canada. 

Only seven of the existing national unions 
commenced before 1873, and none earlier than 
1850, while only fourteen national unions were 
organised before 1881. 

The census of 1880 recorded only five unions 
with 13,032 members that then had benefit 
features for sickness, death, etc. In 1886 there 
were, according to an investigation then made 
by the author, and subsequently revised, twenty- 
six unions with about 135,000 members that 
had benefit features. In 1893 the number 
had grown to at least thirty- two national or 
international unions with about 330,000 
members. A brief reference may be made to 
a few of the most important organisations. 

The International TypograjjMcal Unions in 
common mth the printing trade as a whole, 
is almost entirely composed of native Americans. 
Even few English printers migrate to the United 
States. In 1892 there were 706 women 
members, but it is harder to secure member- 
ship among women than men. The union 
rules demand equal pay for equal work, and it 
is noticed that when women join the union 
they often ask to be relieved from this law, as 
its enforcement frequently leads to the substitu- 


tion of men for ^vomen by employers. This 
union is perhaps the only one in America that 
has had a historian to write a lull statement 
in book form ; this was done by John 
in 1892. The union also possesses a novel 
feature in the Cliilds-Drexel home for invalid, 
aged, and infirm members, located at a famous 
health resort, Colorado Springs, Colorado. In 
aid of it 110,000 (£2000) was given in 1886 
by Mr. George ^Y, Childs, late editor of the 
PhilalMpliia Ledger, and Anthony J. Drexel, 
a Philadelphia banker, also now dead. In 
order to complete the building, which cost 
162,000 (£12,400), and to carry it on since its 
opening in the summer of 1892, until July 
1897, the union has spent over $190,000 
(£38,000). In April 1893, the average number 
of inmates in the two years ending 30th June 
1896 was fifty-two. The distance is too great 
from most of the printers to tempt a large 
number to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered. Four- fifths of all weekly 
papers, and nearly all religious papers, are 
published from so-called open olRces, where 
union and non-union men work together at 
nearly union wages. Nearly all large offices 
employ some non-union men, but a large pro- 
portion of the important daily papers of the 
country employ exclusively union men. June 
30th 1897, the membership was 28,096 as con- 
trasted with 31,379 three years before. Of the 
expenses of $125,162-97 (£25,032) in 1896-97, 
the Home took $34,993*70 (£6998), the 
burial benefit $23,700 (£4740), trade disputes 
$33,676*77 (£6735), and other expenses such 
as the monthly Typographical Journal, . the 
office, etc., $32,992*50 (£6598). 

The Cigar -nialcerd International Union of 
America has the best developed system of 
benefits of any union in America, with the 
possible exception of a small union of 
German printers, the Typographia. It also 
has the largest reserve fund for each member, 
which amounted in 1893 to $18*75 (£3 : 15s.), 
but had fallen in 1896 to $8*25 (£1 : 13s.) 
for each member. 

The title “International,” in this and other 
American unions, indicates branches in Canada 
and sometimes in Mexico. The amount spent 
for benefit features by this union in 1892 to 
1895 inclusive was $2,953,744*91 (£590,749), 
of which only $623,151*44 (£124,630), or 21 
per cent, went to sustain strikes. The side 
benefit took, in these four years, $894,542*57 
(£178,908), the death benefit took $353,894*90 
(£70,778). The travelling benefit, instituted 
like the two previous in 1881, consumed 
$590,414 (£118,080), and the oiit-ofiwork 
benefit, instituted in 1890, took $491,742 
(£98,348). About the same ratio of expense 
for the different benefits has continued 
through 1896 'and: 4897. , Travelling benefits 
not to, exceed,. in- 'the, aggregate, $20 (£4), and 
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not over $8 (£1 : 12s.) at any one time, are 
given as loans, so far as necessary to procure 
transportation to the nearest union in any 
direction that a member may desire to travel 
by the nearest route, but after obtaining em- 
ployment 10 |)er cent of earnings must be 
devoted weekl}?’ to the repayment of the loan. 
The out-of-work benefits, after the first week, 
and not to exceed $3 ’50 (14s.) a week, and ^54 
(£10 : 16s.) a year, are given, and sick benefits of 

(£1) a week. Funeral benefits of ^50 (£10) 
are also iDaid, and, inclusive of the latter, $200 
(£40) to dependent relatives, if the deceased 
has been a member 5 years, $350 (£70) if a 
member 10 years, and $550 (£110) if for 15 
consecutive years. For the first 16 weeks of 
a strike or lock-out, $15 (£3) a week is given, 
and after that $3 (12s.) a week until the end of 
the difficulty. The total membership grew 
from 1016 members in 1877, 12,000 in 1885, 
and 26,114 in 1893, to 28,700 (in 350 locals) 
in 1896. In the three years ending 30th June 
1896, 7174 members were involved in trade 
difficulties which did not always lead to 
strikes. Only 756 of the members lost in their 
contention, 3558 won, and the remainder 
secured some compromise, or had not yet 
settled the difficulty at the end of the third 
year. The entire weekly cost per member in 
1895 was, for benefits, 27 cents (Is. 2d.), and 
all other expenses, 9 cents (5d.). The average 
expenses for all pm’poses, for the 5 years ending 
SOtli June 1895, was 204- cents (lOd.) per 
week per member. No strike is supported by 
the national body if invohdng more than 25 
men, unless not only approved by the national 
executive committee, but by a two-thirds vote 
of the entire membership voting on the question. 
This provision was copied in 1890 by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Brass -workers. 

An interesting feature of the union is that 
every one must vote on every election of officers, 
and on questions propounded through the initia- 
tive and referendum, which are in full force, or 
be fined 50 cents (2s.). This has increased 
threefold the number of voters, and is p>ro- 
nounced a success. Every candidate for high 
office must write 500 words for publication in 
the journal relative to the methods and aims 
of the union. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners in America wns the largest trade union 
in America for some years, having 54,124 
members in 1893. The paying membership 
declined to 29,691 in July 1896. From 1SS3 
until July 1894, $310,583 (£62,116) was spent, 
by the national body on strikes and $353, 520 *60 
(£70,704) on funeral and disability benefits, 
while the locals spent $685,434 (£137,086) 401 
sick benefits. During, the next' .two years.' -the 
national body s})eiit $15,015*12 (£3003) on 
strikes, $0 1 , 6 0 2 * 1 0 (£18,200) on benefits, and 
$33,564*90 (£6713) for publishing the official 


organ The Carpenter, and other administra- 
tive expenses. 

During 1889 to 1893 inclusive, the union 
claims that only 4 per cent of its strikes were 
lost, 476 were umn, and 24 compromised. It 
also claims to have secured the eight-hour day 
in 49 cities, nine hours in 399 cities, and a 
short Saturday in 403 other places, instead of 
the universal ten hours’ day that prevailed in 
1891, while w^ages were also raised fully 50 
per cent. There were, in the United States in 
1893, 44 locals, and 2750 members of the 
British Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners. 

The Knights of Lalour, the most famous of 
American labour organisations, was designed by 
its founder, Uriah S. Stevens, to educate its 
members so that, through co-operation and 
state activity, the whole wages system might be 
finally subverted. It was a forerunner of the 
so-called new trades-unionism of England and 
America. It was one of the first labour organ- 
isations to admit employers, women, unskilled 
and negro labour. To break down trade ex- 
clusiveness, all trades were at first organised in 
mixed assemblies. This was found, however, 
to almost inevitably give those unacquainted 
wfith the conditions of any industry the right 
to determine strikes in that industry. To 
prevent this, and in a spirit possibly of rivalry 
with the older trades unions, there arose trade 
districts com]30sed no longer of mixed as- 
semblies, hut of those exclusively belonging to 
a single trade : for example, the district 
assembly, 300 members, is composed of glass 
workers. These trade districts seemed to lose 
sight of the educational idea, and engaged in 
trade disputes quite recklessly, while a great 
antagonism with trades unions in the same 
trades was naturally developed. The organisa- 
tion of the Enights of Labour did not pro'^dde 
for a thorough conti'ol of trade disputes by a 
national body as in the best of the trades 
unions. The secrecy of the order led to an 
exaggerated idea of its importance. Ignorant 
workers by the thousand were rapidly admitted 
wfithout such preliminary instruction in the 
objects of the order as was intended, and to 
some extent carried out by the founders of the 
order in its early years. A national organisa- 
tion was eflected 1st January 1878. The 
membership was 10,000 early in 1879, 71,000 
in September 1884, 111,000 in October 1885, 
while at the October 1886 session of the 
General Assembly at Richmond, Yirginia, the 
membership \¥as reported as 730,000. It is 
supposed early in 1887 to have reached 
1,000,000 members. The character of the 
membership led to such reckless indulgence in 
trade disputes as to produce a very rapid decline, 
until at the close of 1893 the actual paying 
membership in good standing is generally 
estimated by those not in the order to he under 
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40,00^* No official statement of membership 
has been made for some time. The majority 
of the leaders, and even a large portion of the 
rank and file of American trades-nnions, have 
been at one time or another members of the 
Enights of Labour ; and while they believe that 
its prominent position among organisations of 
labour is gone for ever, they admit that the trades 
unions have learned many lessons from the 
members of the Knights of Labour, one of which 
is, that an injury to one is the interest of all, 
and another is the importance of political 
activity of a non-partisan type. In accordance 
with the ideas of its founders, the locals of the 
Knights of Labour were to set aside at every 
meeting an educational hour for the discussion 
of questions other than local trade disputes. 
The result of this, too, has been very marked on 
the American labour movement (see Farmers’ 
Orhanisations in the United States). 

Railroad Unions . — Of the approximately 
1,000,000 men in railroad service in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, over all of which 
the same unions claim to extend, less than 
100,000 are now members in good standing in 
the unions. 

The Grand Internationad Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers^ like the Firemen^ Trainmen, 
and Machinists, refuses to admit negroes. 
Three black balls also exclude. About 
$1,000,000 (£200,000) in charity have been 
bestowed by the executive board since the 
foundation of the union, to say nothing of 
donations by locals. There is a special insur- 
ance department with policies of $1500 (£300) 
in case of death or total disability. No one 
can hold over three i)olicies. Through the 
insurance department, about $7,000,000 
(£1,400,000) have been paid to beneficiaries. 
The engineers have incurred the distiTist of 
some other labour organisations by their refusal 
to federate with them, though occasionally they 
act in concert with other branches of the rail- 
road service. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, from 
30th June 1880 to 30th June 1896, disWsed 
for death and disability benefits $3,836,621-20 
(£767,324), and for four great strikes, in 1886,* 
’8S, and ’93, $599,545-15 (£119,909). Very 
little was spent on any other strikes. In the 
two years ending 30th June 1896 the general 
expenses amounted to $141,062-02 (£28,212). 
Tiiei’e was spent on benefits $650,400-80 
(£112,080), and for the protection of members 
in dealing with employers, $11,078 -01 (£2215). 
Even the latter small item does not seem to 
have been all spent on strikes. The member- 
ship of the union 30th June 1896 was 22,461. 

Tlie Brotherhood of Ilailroad Trainmen, with 
about 24,000 members, has a permanent 
disability and a death benefit of $400 (£80), 
$800 (£160), and $1200 (£240), according as 
each person prefers to be assessed. From the 


organisation of the brotherhood in 1883 until 
1st August 1897, $3,947,162-86 (£739,430) 
has been spent in payment of 3818 policies. 
Very little was spent for strikes — in most 
years nothing whatever. In 1896 the brother- 
hood spent nothing for strikes, $491,942*90 
(£98,388) for benefits, and $73,987*01 
(£14,797) for running expenses, of which 
$20,292*30 (£4058) was devoted to the 
monthly journal of the order. Through the 
influence of the union, the United States 
government, a few years ago, passed a law in 
accordance with which the safety appliances 
upon railroads have been greatly increased. 

There are other brotherhoods of smaller size, 
such as the Brotherhood of F^ailway Trainmen, 
the Brotherhood of Railway Shojp Envployees, 
and the 07'der of Railroad Telegrag)hers — an 
organisation which, in 1893 (its first year), 
aimed to absorb all the railway workers, and 
which did secure a membership of over 25,000, 
went rapidly to pieces after its defeat in the 
great railroad strike in 1894. It was formally 
dissolved in 1897. 

The United Green- Glass Workers took the 
initiative in 1884 in organising a uni- 
versal federation of the window-glass workers 
of the world. Branches were organised in 
Belgium, France, Italy, and England, and 
; would have been in Germany but for legal 
! difficulties. At present the American branch 
pays $1000 (£200) yearly for the salary of the 
secretary-organiser, who is stationed in Belgium. 

The A7nerican Flint Glass lFo7'Jm's’ Unmi, 
with 7200 members, spent on a great strike, 
from June 1895 to June 1897, $941,843-50 
(£188,368). Although the strike was largely 
a failure, and the earnings of all those at work, 
if apportioned equally among all the members 
of the union, was only equivalent to $7-97 
(£1 : 12s.) for each week of the two years, while 
the strike assessments averaged $1-19 (4s. 6d.) 
per week in all, the membership was but 
slightly decreased. Disturbed by tlie competi- 
tion of what the union claims are half-trained 
apprentices, non-union men, and iimnigi'aiits, 
the union refuses to work with any non-union 
men or boys, and refuses to admit to its 
membership any foreigner, save on payment of 
$50 (£10). 

The National Associatmi of Biatimary 
E7igi7ieers, organised in 1882, allows no strikes, 
difiering in this respect from all the other 
‘ unions which reported on this head. In the 
i year 1892-93, $2110 (£422) were paid to the 
I sick and disabled, 1610 books were added to 
I the union’s library, and 542 lectures were 
^ secured. In the prominence of this educa- 
tional side, also, this union is unique. 

In Michigan, 237 local unions of various 
national bodies, with a membership of 19,494, 
were investigated in 1896 by the state bureau 
of labour statistics, and the result is probably 
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typical of tlie unions generally tlironghout the 
country in the matter of benefit features. It 
was found that 21 unions paid out, in 1895-96, 
an average of $4-01 (16s.) weekly to each 
one out of work, while 112 made no report ; 
73 local unions spent, on the average, for each 
member who was sick, $5*04 (£1) x^er week, 
and 82 made no report ; 107 unions spent on 
the average for strikes $6*43 (£1 : 53.), and 79 
made no rejwrt ; 93 unions spent an average 
of |74*12 (£15) for each death in the order, 
and 82 made no report. The other unions, in 
each case, reported no expenses under these 
heads. 

In Indiana, in 1893, according to the report 
of the state bureau of industrial statistics, 96 
unions paid sick benefits aggi'egating |S254 
(£1651), and 125 paid death benefits aggregat- 
ing $16,409 (£3281). The membership of 
these unions then was 19,081 and the average 
number of hours per day w’orked was 9*7, or 
almost exactly the same as in Michigan. 

In New York state, 474 organisations, with 
121,925 members, reported to the New" York 
state bureau of labour statistics in 1895, 
that they expended in benefits, in 1894, 
$511,817*59 (£102,363). Of this amount 
$89,150*04 (£17,830) was silent for strike 
benefits, and $10,676*74 (£2133) 'was donated 
to other labour organisations, jn'esuraably for 
strike purposes, or a total under this head of 
19*5 per cent of the total benefits. For j 
oiit-of-'^rork benefits, $106,801*69 (£21,360) i 
was spent; for sick benefits, $60,207*98 
£15,041); for death benefits, $93,437*92 
£18,685) ; and for other benefits, $151,543*22 
(£30,308). A large part of the latter item 
seems to have been paid to members who were 
unable to procure emplo}mient. In 67 other 
labour organisations, 11,660 members reported 
that they financially aided their members, but 
failed to state the amount spent. The remain- 
ing 319 labour organisations, with 23,612 
members, failed to make any report upon this 
head. 

The first successful effort to federate a large 
number of American trades unions was made in 
1866, when the NaUonal Lahoior U%ion w-as 
founded, composed of sixty organisations, only 
part of which, liow^ever, were national in extent. 
Its nomination of a presidential ticket in 1872 
divided its membership, and the panic of 1873 
completed the ruin of the union. 

In 1 8 S 1 there was organised at Pittsburgh, Pen- 
sylvaiiia, Federation of Organised Trades and 
Lahoicr Unions of the United States and Canada, 
whose name ivas changed in 1886 to its present 
form oVThe American Federaiion of Labour, 
The groAvth has been steady, until to-day nearly 
all the important unions having, a national 
organisation, excepting those in railway em- 
ployment, are affiliated to it. It is impossible 
to give the number of unionists thus affiliated, 


because most of the unions do not pay a per 
capita tax to the federation on all their 
membership. This tax is three cents (llyd.) per 
member per year in the case of nationar unions 
and tw^elve cents (6d.) in the case of such locals 
as have no national organisation. A further 
difficulty arises from the fact that the same 
p)crson may be represented in the federation 
t'wice, once as a member of his union and again 
as a member of the central labour body of his 
city. 

At the 17th annual convention of the 
Federation, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
December 1896, there were 64 delegates, 
representing 38 national unions wdiich had 
paid in a per caxnta tax on 239,600 members. 
At the same convention 35 delegates re- 
presented local unions of perhaps as many 
hundred members. Three represented the 
state federations of Illinois, New York, and 
Massachusetts, and 15 represented the central 
bodies of Boston and Laurence, Mass. ; Balti- 
more, Md. ; Washington, D.C. ; Erie, Pa.; 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Hamilton, and Zanesville, 
Ohio ; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Louisville, Ky. ; 
Nashville, Tenn. ; St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo. ; and Duluth, Minn. 

Althougb in 61 cities the central labour 
union, or federation of all the unions of the 
city, affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labour, New York, Ne'vv Orleans, Buffalo, and 
a few other large cities do not affiliate. 

The American Federation, though hampered 
by a small revenue and by contests, no'w groov- 
ing less in number and bitterness, 'with the 
Knights of Labour, has been of value in bring- 
ing labour leaders together through corre- 
spondence in the annual conventions, — in help- 
ing forward the eight-hour movement, and ail 
kinds of labour legislation. Occasional loans 
and even gifts are also made to trades unions, 
chiefly to secure proper legal presentation before 
the courts of \vhat seem likely to be lead tag 
cases. 

A few comx)arisons between the British 
trades union congress and the American 
convention of labour may be made, based 

■ upon an article in the American Federationist 
for December 1896 (published in Washington), 
Whereas in England the parliamentary com- 
mittee is the only representative and executive 
body of the trade unionists between their 
congresses, a committee whose business it is 
to ask parliament for legislation, the represent- 
ative and executive body in America bet^veen 
conventions, is the executive council of the 
American federation of iahoiir, consisting of 
the president, four vice-presidents, a secretary, 
and a treasurer, aiinually chosen. The president 
now receives a salary of $1800 (£360) a year 

■ and travelling', expenses, and the secretary 
$1500 (£300). It may be stated in p^assing 
that the salary, aside from travelling expenses^ 
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of the chief of the Cigar-makers’ International 
Union, is $30 (£6) a week, that of the 
Firemen |2500 (£500) a year, of the Railway 
Trackmen |1500 (£300), and of the secretary 
of the Bricklayers and Masons $1200 (£240), 

The execntive council of the American 
Federation concerns itself not only with state 
and national legislation, but with organisation, 
strikes, boycotts, grievances, etc. The president 
presides at all the sessions of the annual con- 
ventions, unless temporarily relieved at his 
own request, and appoints standing committees 
for the different phases of business considered 
by the convention, such as legislation, boy- 
cotts, labels, The Feclerationist, salaries, 
organisation, propaganda, grievances, etc. 
The British congress has no standing delibera- 
tive committees, and therefore has little time 
to consider anything save legislation. 

In the American conventions the unit rule 
is unusual. The convention meets on the 
second Monday in December, and continues in 
session until all the business is transacted, 
usually, nine or ten days. Reporters have 
never been excluded. Government repre- 
sentatives, excepting those for bureaus of 
statistics, are not seen at the conventions, but 
a few economists and others are usually in 
attendance. 

The rank and file of American wage-earners in 
and out of trades unions are not yet committed to 
any very definite or large schemes of state activity, 
and are greatly kept back in this matter as com- 
pared with English wage-earners by constitutional 
limitations in national, state, and local government. 
The doctrine of laissez-faire, nntil lately fostered 
in America by industrial conditions that opened 
opportunities for advance to every one, is not at 
once shaken off. The greatest recent political 
achievement of labour in America appears to be 
in the law signed by President Harrison in Ms 
last year of office, prohibiting more than eight 
hours a day of labour on all future contracts for 
the national government. Another and older law 
forbids more than eight hours of work by govern- 
ment employes. These two laws are being in- 
troduced in the state and city governments. The 
Unions are everywhere the chief supporters of 
factory and other labour legislation. 

The years 1892 and 1893 witnessed a rapid 
growth of desire for state activity along the line 
of the so-called “new trades-unionism.” The 
last convention of the federation in 1893 submitted 
to the consideration of the local unions the demands 
of the English trades-unionists for compulsory 
education; direct legislation; a legal eight -hour 
working day ; sanitary inspection of workshops, 
mines, and homes ; liability of employers for injury 
to health, body, or life ; the abolition of the contract 
system in all public work ; the abolition of the 
sweating system ; the municipal ownership of street 
cars and gas and electric light plants for public 
distribution of heat, light, and power; the national- 
isation of telegTaplis, telephones, railroads, and 
mines ; and the collective ownership by the people 


of all means of production and distribution. The 
attempt to commit the federation to tliis entire 
platform, including its last plank of pure socialism, 
by recommending it not only to the consideration 
but to the “ favourable ” consideration of the 
unions, was voted down by the slight majority 
of 1253 to 1185, and this was only secured by 
the method of voting in these conventions, wliicli 
gives trades unions a vote for every 100 members 
for which capita dues have been paid, but 
allows only one vote to each of the central bodies 
of the cities. Of the 15 representatives of the 
latter 14 voted to retain the word “favourable,” 
and of the 86 delegates from all organisations 54 
voted in the same way. Recent restrictions by 
the courts of strikes on railroads, wdien in the 
hands of receivers, as many now are, is increasing 
the demands by railroad employes for govern- 
ment ownership. 

In the convention of 1894, at Denver, the 
federation struck out the demand for the 
collective owmership by the people of all means 
of production and distribution, but passed a vote' 
upon all the other planks, which was interpreted 
by the convention in New York in 1895, by a 
large majority, as meaning that these planks 
should be considered legislative demands of the 
wage-'workers, and not a political platform. In 
the convention in Cincinnati in 1896 the follow- 
ing resolution was passed : — 

“Wliereas the influences of corporations, hold- 
ing, or seeking to obtain, possession of public 
franchises, are one of the most potent influences 
antagonistic to reformative measures, and the 
most active cause of corruption in politics and of 
mismanagement and extravagance in public 
administration ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the sixteenth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labour urges upon 
all the members of affiliated bodies that they use 
every possible efibrt to assist in the substitution 
in all public utilities — municipal, state, and 
national, that are in the nature of monopolies — 
public ownership for cor 2 oorateand private control.” 

The use of injunctions in labour disputes since 
1893 has further increased the interest of the 
wage-earner in such political action as may check 
tMs new action of the courts. According to 
recent decisions, a judge may try without jury, and 
sentence for contempt for an indefinite period, all 
violators of some order of court prohibiting, 
perhaps, the marching on the highways in crowds, 
or the use of offensive epithets in the neighbour- 
hood of a strike, or the interference in “ any- 
manner” as a recent injunction, in 1897, in 
Pennsylvania declared, “ with the plaintiff’s 
employees while they may be passing to and from 
their work . . . on or near plaintiff’s piremisevs,” 

Labour contests in the strongest organisations 
are more and more prevented by conciliation and 
arbitration. Conference committees of employers 
and employes often make yearly agreements in 
coal mining, glass, iron and steel making, cigar- 
making and the building trades. Ameiican trade- 
unionists, outside at least of railroad organisations, 
have a growing dislike to working with the non- 
union men, and in very many unions the members 
=refuse to do so, ' TMs action finds its apology if not 
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Its defence in the apparent economic success of ’ 
tlie policy and in the use of similar methods hy 
many comlainations of capitalists, which refuse 
to deal with competitors who do not join the 
coinhination, or with customers who patronise 
.such competitors. When the non-union man, 
denominated a “ scab ” by the union, tries to 
take the place of strikers, violence is often visited 
upon him by the union, as some years ago in 
England ; but the majority of the unions do not 
countenance violence. 

During the IS'I" years from 1st January 1881 
to 30th January 1894 there were 14,390 strikes 
in the United States, involving 69,167 establish- 
ments and 3,714,406 employes. In the 10,375 
.establishments having successful strikes, 1881- 
S6 inclusive, 518,583 employes were involved. 
In the 3004 establishments in which strikes wmce 
partly successful, 143,976 employes wmre involved, 
while in the 8910 establishments in which the 
.strikes were failures 660,396 or 49*9 per cent of 
the employes in all the establishments were 
thrown out of employment. In the 20,397 
establishments having successful strikes from 1st 
January 1887 to 30tli June 1894, 669,992 persons 
were involved. In the 4775 establishments where 
strikes were partly successful 818,801 employes 
were involved, while in the 21,687 establishments 
In which stiukes failed, 1,400,988 persons, or 
,58*6 per cent, were involved. 

The percentage of those failing in strikes during 
1887-92 inclusive, prior to the depression, was 
,55*5 per cent. In the whole 13| years 32 per 
cent of those thrown out of employment by 
strikes won, 12*46 per cent partly succeeded, 
while 55*5 per cent failed entirely. From the 
other 0*04 per cent no report has been obtained. 

Of the establishments involved, 82*24 per 
cent, during 1881-86 inclusive, were subjected to 
strikes b}^- order of labour organisations, and from 
1st January 1887 to 30th June 1894, 69*6 percent. 
The average duration of the strikes for the 13'| 
years was 25*4 days. In the first period, 1881- 
1886, there were 9409 establishments involved in 
strikes for a rise of wages. In 65*99 per cent of 
these the men vrere wholly successful, and in 
8*43 per cent were partly so. In the second 
period 12,041 esdahlishments were involved in 
strikes for this cause, and in 51*1 per cent the 
men were snccessful, and in 10*7 per cent partly 
so. Ill the first period there were 4344 establish- 
ments concerned in strikes for the reduction of 
wages, and in 24*29 per cent the men were wholly 
successful, and in 22*24 per cent partly so. The 
respective percentages in the 6199 establishments 
effected during the next period were 66*8 and 1*5. 
Of the 1734 establishments in which there were 
strikes against reduction of wages, in the first 
period the men succeeded in 34*2 per cent, and 
partly in 9*1 per cent. During the second period 
ihe percentages in the 3830 establishments were 
respectively 16*9 per cent and 25*4 per cent; of 
the 1314 establishments in which there were 
strikes for the recognition of the union in the 
second period, the men failed in 92*7 per cent. 
Of the 3620 settlements in, which there . .were 
^sympathetic strikes the men failed in the second 
period in 73*7 per cent. 


Much of the opposition to non-union men which 
prevails among those not wage -earners is due to 
the comparative iiewmess of unions in America and 
to the fact that the absorption of free government 
land, and the growth of manufacturing and mining, 
have only recently developed the need for labour 
organisations, a need which a majority of tlie 
American-born population reared under diflbrent 
conditions are yet unable to appreciate. The 
presence in the country of coloured, Chinese, 
Italian, Bohemian, Hungarian, French, Canadian, 
German, Irish, and many other nationalities, in- 
troduces many complications in labour disputes. 
These nationalities largely fill up the hard-handed 
industries which native Americans, perhaps in 
consequence of this foreign element, are loath 
to enter. Naturally the foreign -born enter the 
unions of their trade and give to many the 
impression that the trades unions are antagon- 
istic to native Americans. Yet the returns of 
a large number of the unions indicate that the 
percentage of native Americans is fully as large 
ill most trades unions as in the trade at large, 
and that the German only is considered to vie 
with the native American in aptitude for organi- 
sation. The absence, until very recently, of 
technical or trade schools accounts in part for 
the moderate percentage of Americans in some 
trades. In some cities every skilled tailor, for 
example, is of foreign birth, yet outside at least 
of a few trades in a few cities on the Atlantic 
coast there is, according to trades-union officials, 
more prejudice among the unions against than in 
favour of the immigrant. Nearly all of the trades 
unions organised prior to 1870 were chiefly com- 
posed of native Americans and led by them. A 
workman trained abroad must pay an initiation fee 
of $50 (£10) to enter either the American Flint- 
Glass Workers^ Union or the United Green- Glass 
Workers' Union of the United States and Canada, 
perhaps the most snccessful of the large unions 
in keeping up wuges and securing a six weeks’ 
summer vacation, and a seven to eight hours’ 
day. 

The tableware branch of the American Flint- 
Glass Workers' Union presents the only instance 
known to the writer of an American union openly 
restricting the number of pieces its members shall 
make per day on piece-work. 

The attitude of the unions toward apprentices 
attracts much attention in America. The rapid 
development of machinery and the dislike of both 
the boy and the employer for the restrictions of a 
three or four years’ apprenticeship have dealt a 
fatal blow to this system of trade instruction in 
most trades. In industries where machinery is 
not the dominating factor, such as glass-making, 
iron -moulding, type-setting, brick - laying, and 
stone-work, plumbing, pattern-making, and a few 
very small trades like tack-making, knife-grinding, 
and tile-laying, there is a fairly snccessful eflbrt 
by the unions to enforce apprenticeship laws, 
and even in some places to restrict the ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen. Even in those 
cases such statistics as have occasionally been 
gathered by state bureaus of labour statistics, 
as in Massachusetts in the census of 1885, 
indicate that there are usually more young men 
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in training without any formal apprenticeship, 
and much fewer apprentices than the trades- 
union rules w'oiild allow. Only about one per 
cent of American strikes relate to apprentice- 
sliip rules, and few of these succeed. Efforts 
are now being made to create a substitute for 
the apprenticeship system in manual training in 
schools. 

]\Iany unions have gained concessions from 
employers by having labels afSxed to all goods 
made by their members. The members of all 
labour organisations are then urged to buy only 
such labelled goods, when piirchases are made 
in trades where the label is in use. The secretary 
of the American federation of labour thus re- 
ported at the 1896 convention ; ^‘The unions now 
reporting the union labels are : the cigar-makers, 
boot and shoe workers, hatters, printers, garment 
workers, bakers, carriage and waggon makers, 
sardine packers, salmon fishermen, tobacco workers, 
tailors, moulders, wmod workers, cracker bakers, 
coopers, flour -mill employes, brewery Tivorkers, 
mattreSvS makers, broom makers, laundry workers, 
teamsters. The clerks, barbers, and -waiters have 
cards, and the agents a badge. The growth of the 
union label is steady and sure. It is the back- 
bone of some of our unions, and a great aid to 
tliem all. Label leagues are being instituted in 
many iflaces, both on local and .state lines, and are 
doing good work.” 

The trades unions of America have never 
sustained a broad, ably -edited labour paper, 
but support scores of monthly journals and 
a few weeklies devoted to the interests of the 
trade union which publishes such. A few have 
been excellent of their kind. A new and 
somewhat hopeful effort to bring out a strong 
journal has just resulted in the issue of the 
Fedemtionist^ a monthly organ of the American 
Federation of Labour, 

Among the great organisers and leaders of 
the American labour movement in the past or 
present should be mentioned the following, 
with a word in regard to each. George E. 
MNeil of Boston, author of an important 
history of American labour organisations, en- 
titled The Labour 3£omment, and one of 
the first trade unionists to urge the eight 
hour day. — Uriah S. Stevens, a garment cutter 
of Philadelphia, and founder of the Knights 
of Labour in 1869. — -Terence V. Powderly of 
Scranton, Pa., gi'and master workman of the 
Knights of Labour from 1879 to 1893. — Adolph 
Strasser, the virtual* creator of the Cigar-Makers* 
International Union, — P. J. kPGuire of Phila- 
delphia, secretary since ISSl of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners. — Samuel G. Gompers 
of New York, president since 1882 of the American 
Federation of Labour. — ^P. M. Arthur of Cleveland, 
0., and chief since 1874 of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

[Eeports, constitutions, and magazines, of the 
organisations treated, and correspondence with 
their officials. 

- George B. MNeill, The Labour Movement— 
Ilichard T. Ely, The Labour Movement in AmeHca, 
— Third Report of the Minnesota Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. — Report for 1S93 of Keiv York 


Bureau of Lcibour Statistics. — Quarterly Journal 
of Economics^ January 1SS7, October 1891, July 
1893, articles by Carroll D. Wright and Edwarc 
W. Bemis. — T. V. Po-wderly, Thirty Years tf 
Labour. — Kew York Tribune Almanac for IS Ob 
pp. 282-283, for list of eighty-one American trades 
unions, wdtli address of secretaries and approxi’ 
mate membership. — Third and Tenth xlnnual 
Report of United States Bureau of Lalou’i 
Statistics. — Reports of the Bureaus of Statistics oy" 
Labour of New York State for 1894, 1895, am' 
1896. — R.eport of the Michigan Bureau of Labour 
Statistics for 1896. Journal of Political Economy. 
June 1894, article, “The Homestead Strike,*’ by 
Edward W. Bemis. — Annals of the Am.crkfr>. 
Academy, September 1894, article, “Tire Eelatioii 
of Labour Organisations to the American Boy and 
to Trade Instruction,” by Ed-ward *W. Bemi.s. — 
The Chicago Strike of 1894, report of the National 
Commission of Carroll B. WMght and otliers. — 
Revue d’Economie Politique, July 1895, article, 
“The Chicago' Strike of 1894,” by Edward AT, 
Bemis.] e. w. ne. 

TPv-AFFIC. See Cosimuxication, Means or. 

TRANSFER oe. “Deed of Teansfer” is 
the name for an instrument by which a mortgage 
or other debt or a share or debenture is assigned 
to a purchaser or devisee. Some companies 
require transfers to be executed in a special 
form (see Foeged Teaxsfee). e. s. 

TRANSFER DAYS are the days on which 
stock registered in the books of the Bank of 
England may be transferred. All business 
days except Saturdays are transfer days, and 
even on Saturdays transfers- may be made on 
payment of a special fee. E. s. 

TRANSFERS, TELEGRAPHIC. See Tele- 

GEAPHIO TeAXSFEES. 

TRANSHUMANGE is the French name 
given to the periodical migintions of sheep and 
cattle from certain regions to others, for instance 
during summer from valleys to highly situated 
pasture lands in the mountains. Under this 
form it is still practised in Provence, Piedmont, 
and Switzerland, though it is falling into disuse 
in Southern France, where, however, some 
■villages situated in the alpine region derive au 
income of 0.75 fr. to 1 ft*, (say 7d. to lOd. ; 
per head on sheep pastured on their territoiy. 
Since the necessity of replanting the slopes of 
the Alps became recognised, the French law of 
1882 lias imposed certain conditions and limita- 
tions on the passage and right of pasture oi: 
these flocks. Experience, moreover, has shown 
that it is more profitable to bring cows Ilian 
sheep into these mountainous regions. Some 
French -villages of the Departement des Mantes 
Alpes send during the winter tlielr cows to the 
neighbouiing Piedmontese valleys, -where the 
inhabitants feed them and are paid hy the 
milk. 

The system of trayishumance is only ap] ro- 
priate to a low stage of agriculture, as it is a]--: 
to cause extensive damage to the fields thre agk. 
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wliicli tlie flocks pass. In Prance landowners 
iiave always been able to protect themselves 
by inclosing their holdings, but in Spain, 
where this right Avas denied them, they snflered 
.exceedingly (see Mesta). 

In Algeria, numerous tribes of nomadic Arabs 
still regularly migi'ate every spring Avith their 
flocks of sheep from the boundaries of the 
Sahara, Avhere they spend the winter, to the 
high table-land knowm under the name of Hmcts 
Plateaux, and forming a broad zone parallel to 
the Mediterranean betw^een Morocco and Tunis. 
As long as these bare and scarcely inhabited 
plains, held by the Arabs under their system 
of collective ownership, do not attract European 
colonisation, these migrating flocks, nmnbering 
several millions, will be allow^ed to continue 
their Avanderings tAvice in the year, but 
difficulties aaIII begin Avhenever European 
cultivation invades these regions. 

[G-. Couput, Les laines et Vindustrie lainiere de 
VAlgtrie, Algiers, 1889. — J. Briot, Etude but 
Viconomie pastorale des Hautes Alpes, 1884-. — 
Article “ Transhiimance ” in the Nouveau Pic- 
tionnaire d^Economie Politique , — Roscher, Nat, 
Oeli. des Acicerbaues, pi>. 304-306.] E. ca. 

TRANSIT, Tolls on. See Internal Cus- 
toms AND Tolls. 

TRANSPORT, Cost oe Inland. The 
modern organisation of industry could not 
have been established Avitliout improved 
methods of communication between producers 
and consumers. The railAA^ay and the factory 
have gone hand in hand in their development 
and in their economic results. \¥ith the means 
of transportation which existed tAA'o hundred 
years ago, large industries w’ould have been 
impossible. The substitution of turnpikes for 
common roads, of canals for turnpikes, and of 
railways for canals, Avas as essential a part of 
industrial progress as Avas the development of 
the steam engine or of the factory system. 
Each of these improvements meant at once an 
increased investment of capital, a lessened cost 
of doing the actual Avork of ti’ansportation, and 
a vastly increased amount of actual carriage of 
goods. The large capital made it at once 
necessary and possible to make loAver rates for 
the sake of developing business. The develop- 
ment of business, in turn, made further invest- 
ments of capital and further reductions of rates 
possible. "When the railAA^ay Avas first invented 
it Avas not thought possible to carry goods 
at less than l|d. per ton per mile Avithout 
serious loss. TAventy-five years ago most of 
the railAvay systems of the Avorld Avere carrying 
goods at about Id. per ton per mile. To-day 
the aAmrage rate in France is but |-d. ; in 
Germany, fd. ; in the United States, less 
than x>er ton-inile.^ Nevertheless, so 
great has been the increase in traffic that the 
gro.ss receipts per mile of road at these low 

r The English lines give no figures of ton-mileage. ■ 


rates are in many instances imicli greater than 
they had been at the higher rates Avhicli pre- 
A'ailed previously. The aA^erage freight charges 
on the NeAv York Central and Hudson RiA^ei 
RailAA^ay are to-day less than half AAliat they 
Avere tAventy years ago. But the traffic is four 
times as great. 

Yet these figures by no means measure the 
full effect of railway transportation in abolish- 
ing the effect of distance as a limit to the sale 
of goods. Only a small part of these charges 
is actually due to differences in distance tra- 
Awsed. The immediate expense of carriage 
has decreased even faster than the general ex- 
penses of railAA^ay transportation as a AAliole. 
Every improvement in economy has rendered 
larger train loads possible AAlthoiit correspond- 
ing increase in cost, and has thereby reduced 
the expense of carrying goods as compared A\Ith 
that of loading or unloading them. A fcAv 
years ago the carrying capacity of a Avaggon 
Avas not much greater than its dead Aveight. 
To-day the former can readily he made tAAlce 
as great as the latter. In other Avoids, two- 
thirds of a train load may be made paying 
Aveight instead of only one-half. Meantime, 
the Aveight of the locomotives has been some- 
Avhat increased, Avith a much more than propor- 
tionate increase in the carrying capacity. With 
a track adjusted to the standard of modern 
train economy and a reasonably level country, 
it is possible to carry gross train loads of more 
than nine hundred tons, of which six hundred 
may be actual goods carried. Omitting terminal 
charges and internal, the direct expenses of 
hauling such a train — train-men’s Avages, fuel, 
and other supplies, and repairs of rolling-stock 
— need not be over 2s. per mile run. ^ Or, by 
simple division, the direct cost of hauling a 
ton a mile, independent of terminal charges 
and interest, is not over one tAventy-fifth of one 
penny. Or, to put the matter in another form, 
an added distance of one hundred miles haul 
makes but 4d. per ton difference in the cost of 
carriage. Conditions like these are not fre- 
quently realised, but they represent a possible 
limit of economy on any road of the first rank, 
and shoAA^ hoAV thoroughly raihA^ays haA^e sup- 
planted other means of inland transportation 
in efficiency and economy.^ 

While the cost of haul has been constantly 
reduced, the terminal charge has remained 
much more nearly constant. In some instances, 
AAlth the overcrowding of population in large 
cities, it has actually increased. Such a state 
of facts makes equal mileage rates impossible. 
On a AA’aggon road, or eA’-en on a canal, it costs 
nearly twice as much to carry goods tAvo hundred 

' 2 This is a high estimate. The direct expenses per 
■tram-mile on English roads are barely i5d. and on 
: American roads about 20cL 

; 3 Some of the wheat-carrying roads of the United 

I States realise these conditions bn parts of their njain 
^ line. - ■ 
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miles as to cany tliem one liimdred. On a 
railway, wlien once goods Lave been received, 
it makes comparatively little difference whether 
the haul he long or short. In England and 
America the attempt to base goods rates on a 
mileage system has been generally discarded. 
In France and Germany it is still theoretically 
iriaintaiiied, but the exceptions are so numerous 
as to cover much more than half the traffic 
actually handled. 

A more nearly correct arrangement of raihvay 
charges is based on a division of expenses into 
mileage and terminal. Those who wmuld 
arrange rates on this system hold that the 
expenses of a railway are roughly dmsible into 
two classes, one connected with the receipt and 
delivery of goods or passengers, the other with 
their actual carriage. They believe that fair- 
ness requires that each ton of goods should pay 
a definite terminal, plus a carriage rate propor- 
tionate to the distance. Such is the theory on 
which English railway schedules are arranged. 
But this system, though much better than the 
equal mileage plan, does not really meet the 
facts of the case. A large part of the expenses 
of a railway are not, properly speaking, either 
mileage or terminal charges. They do not 
attach to any particular piece of business, but 
to the operation of the railway as a whole. 
Interest on cost of construction remains nearly 
the same whether the traffic be large or small. 
Maintenance of way is to be charged by the 
year rather than by the ton of traffic. All 
these expenses are indirect, in distinction from 
the direct expenses of loading and hauling the 
goods or passengers carried. The consequence 
is that each railway rate really consists of tlmee 
parts — a mileage rate for the carriage, a terminal 
for the expenses at either end, and a tax which 
the business is made to contribute toward the 
iiidhect expenses or fixed charges of the railway 
as a whole. The amount of such a tax which 
it is possible to pay depends more u]3on the 
value of the goods than upon anything else. 
Thus ive find that all railways, whatever their 
iiominal schedule of charges, actually classify 
their various shipments, not according to the 
direct cost of doing the business, but according 
to tlie value of the service rendered. 

If it were possible to ascertain the cost of 
doing each piece of business, and to arrange 
railway schedules accordingly, the regulation 
of rates would he comparatively simple. But 
the introduction of this element of taxation 
complicates the matter almost beyond beliefi 
It is, as Professor Taussig has pointed out 
(QuaHerly Joum, of Econ,^ v. 438 scq.\ a 
case of ‘‘joint cost of production” on the very 
largest . scale ; one , where the : general expenses 
are so great that the apportionment of such 
expenses to the difiereiit parts of tlie ti’affio is 
a matter of vital importance. This work of 
apportionment or taxation gives the railway 


authorities a power which they are liable to 
use in an arbitrary manner. They are guided 
by the general principle of lowering rates where 
business will thereby be developed ; in other 
words, where the burden of a high proportionate 
tax is most severely feR. But in the applica- 
tion of this principle they are liable to make 
mistakes. Nor has any satisfactory way been 
found of preventing these mistakes. The older 
systems of regulation proved illusory. Maxima 
were of little use, because of the right of the 
railways to produce inequalities by variations 
within the maximum limit. This power grew 
wider from year to year as railway economy 
became more highly developed, because the 
difference between the legal maximum and the 
possible minimum rate increased. Much \vas 
expected from competition of difiereiit carriers 
upon the same line. But this also proved 
futile, because of the superior public economy 
of having the business concentrated in the 
hands of one company. Nor was competition 
between different lines of any more avail. 
Where it existed at all it drove rates down so 
low that such points contributed almost nothing 
to the indirect expenses of the railway. The 
intermediate points were thus burdened with 
an undue share of the fixed charges. The 
gi’owth of cities was artificially stimulated at 
the expense of the country. The business of 
large shippers was favoured, while that of 
smaller ones suffered. So great were these 
evils that contracts to abolish competition at 
terminal points by the division of traffic 'were 
generally regarded as useful to the public as 
well as the railways. 

When competition was finally recognised as 
imsuccessful, recourse was had to legislative 
provisions for enforced equality between dif- 
ferent shippers. The Btailway and Canal 
Traffic Act of 1854 provided that no preferences 
should he given ; in other words, that all per- 
sons shipping the same goods between the same 
points should be treated alike. The power to 
tax must not be used as a means of personal 
discrimination. The commission appointed 
under the act of 1873 attempted to cany this 
enforced equality still further, and to say that 
no greater aggregate charge must be made for 
a shorter than for a longer distance over the 
same line ; and still later, that the longer 
distance must as a rule be charged actually 
more than the shorter one. Of these two 
principles the first is, as a rule, right ; the 
second is of doubtful utility. Distance is often 
so unimportant an element as coinpared with 
terminal charges that the system of group rates 
is often the only practical or logical one. The 
Interstate Commerce Act of the United States 
provides that no - more shall ,he charged for a 
shorter than ' for.' a longer distance, but does 
not forbid the roads ■ to ■ charge as much for one 
as lor the -other. '-..The whole ■ tendency of good. 
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railway economy seems to be toward the aboli-, 
tioii of inetpialities rather than toward allowing 
either the perpetnatioii of old ones or the crea- 
tion of new. 

There is no doubt that the abuse of the taxing 
pow’er may be very much diminished by con- 
servative action on the part of the legislatures 
and courts. But the continental nations have 
not been satislied with this degree of control, 
and have gone far in the direction of state 
ownership. Theoretically there are strong 
reasons for putting the taxing power in the 
hands of tlie state, but in practice the dangers 
of state railway management seem to outweigh 
its advantages. In the conduct of so compli- 
cated a business as railway management, the 
state oificials have the same temptations to 
inecpiality as those of x^^Lmte corporations. 
As the Italian commission of 1881 said well — 
when a state attempts to tax industry it is 
more omnipotent and less responsible than a 
private corporation. The standard of efficiency 
reached by the continental roads is also far 
from being equal to those of England or the 
IJnited States. Nor do the state railways of 
India or Australia furnish an exception to this 
rule. State railways sometimes give cheaper 
rates than private ones, but they rarely give 
anything like the same quantity of service, nor 
have they developed traffic to the same degree 
in proportion to the population. On the whole 
it may be said that government officials have 
no such stimulus to efficiency and economy as 
is felt by the representatives of a ]priuate busi- 
ness ; and as long as this remains true, many 
advantages claimed for state railways will be 
found on closer observation to be illusory. 
Increased publicity of management and more 
direct responsibility to certain sections of the 
X)ublic -will often do more to regulate abuses in 
railway management than could possibly be 
done by the transfer of the roads to government 
officials ; while the difficulties and risks of the 
latter course would be vastly greater than those 
of the former. 

[Within the limits of this article it has only 
been possible to touch upon a few of the leading 
points in the Iiistory of transportation rates and 
their regulation. International comx)arisons 
have been but sparingly made because of the 
difFereiit methods of keeping statistics in dif- 
ferent counti’ies. A large part of Mr. Jeans’s 
book on railway problems is 'worse than useless 
on this account. The leading books on the 
economic side of tiie railway question are, for 
England, W. M. Ac'^vorth, Tlu Mailways and 
the Traders, London, John Murray, 1890 ; and 
Cohn, TJnglische Eisenhalmifolitilc, Leipsie, 1874- 
83 ; for America, A. T. Hadley, Maihmy 
Trail sportatvyih, N ew York, : Putnam’s,. 1 885..:; .. 
for the continent of Europe, E. Sax,; 
haJmen, Vienna, 1879 ; and of a somewhat 
more technical character, VlviGli, Msenbahn- 


tarifiacsen, Berlin, 1886 . A. M. Wellington’s 
Economic Theory of Railicay Location, though 
•written for engineers, contains much that ""is 
useful to the student of political economy. 
The reports of the successive 
committees of investigation, of the United 
States senate select committee on interstate 
commerce of 1885-86, and of the Italian com- 
mission of 1878-81, may also be consulted to 
advantage.] xV. t. h. 

TEANSPOETATION, The EcmNmMic 
Effect of. In attemx:)ting to estimate the 
economic effect of transportation, two things 
have to be considered — its effect on the country 
which transx^orts the convicts, and that on the 
colony which receives them. To estimate the 
economic effect on the country •which disposes 
of its convicts hi this •way is a much simpler 
task than to estimate the economic effect on the 
colony. In the latter case so much depends on 
conditions and methods, many of 'wdiich have 
never had a fair trial. Only in England and 
Kussia has the system been carried out with any 
thoroughness, and in the latter country much 
is still in the experimental stage. There are 
two distinct periods into which the history of 
transportation in England may be divided ; (1) 
from 1619 to 1775, and (2) from 1787. to 1846. 

1. In 1619, James L, by sending one hundred 
dissolute persons out to Virginia, practically 
converted a law passed by Elizabeth in 1597 
for the banishment of rogues and vagabonds 
into an Act of Transportation. It was not, 
ho-wever, till the reign of George I. that the 
system came into common operation. The 
evidence as to the number of convicts trans- 
X^orted to the American colonies is conflicting, 
but Dr. Lang {An Historiccd and Statistical 
Accoimt of New South Wales) comes to the 
conclusion that there were in all about fifty 
thousand. The method used -was very simple, 
and wffiatever may have been its moral effect, 
its economic effect would seem to have been 
beneficial. The English government sold the 
services of the convicts during their sentences 
to the captain of the ship which conveyed the 
convicts to America. He resold them on 
arrival to the colonists, who employed the 
convicts to work like slaves under overseers 
on the plantations. In England, it may be 
assumed these convicts would have preyed upon 
the community as thieves or vagabonds, or 
have been supported by it in prison : in the 
colonies the conditions of labour were such 
that no skill was required, while the w^ork could 
be directed and enforced by an overseer. The 
fact that the colonists were wffiiing to buy the 
ser'rices of the convicts, and also the fact that 
they were in the habit of kidnapping free men, 
shows that such labour was in demand. Tlis 
resources of a ne-w country made it easy for the 
convicts to obtain a living when their sentences 
expired. The e'ridence as to the extent of the 
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demand for convict labour is conflicting : in 
1692 Maryland prohibited the landing of con- 
victs, but in 1718 mention is made of ‘Mhe 
great want of servants in His Majesty’s planta- 
tions.” While a contemporary historian, quoted 
by Dr. Lang, speaking of the convicts, says * ‘ their 
labour would be more beneficial in an infant 
settlement than their vices would be pernicious. ” 
The inference is that the colonists were glad to 
have the services of the convicts wdiere no other 
labour was to be had, but for many reasons 
slaves, wdien they became easy to obtain, were 
more convenient, while it was not considered 
safe for the latter to see white men working as 
slaves. If the demand for convicts as labourers 
had ceased in the colonies, the government 
would have been obliged to adopt a less simple 
method of transportation, but the war of in- 
dependence put an end to the system. 

2. Transportation had more influence on the 
economic development of the Australian colonies. 
A detachment consisting of six hundred male and 
two hundred and fifty female convicts founded 
New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and 
Norfolk Island in 1788. For the first fe^v years 
the convicts were engaged in clearing the land, 
making roads and bridges, and building houses. 
Eoad- gangs consisting of some of the worst 
criminals, who were employed in making roads 
and bridges under the direction of government 
officials, always remained part of the system. 
Tlie inevitable hardships of the first few years 
were .greatly increased by the ignorance of the 
convicts and their dislike of agriculture. In an 
account of the colony of New South Wales by 
David Collins, late judge advocate and secretary 
of the colony, it is stated that “more labour 
would have been performed in tliis country by one 
hundred free people than had at any time been 
derived from three hundred convicts.” In 1795 
convicts were, for the first time, assigned to settlers 
as servants. As this was the most economical 
way of disposing of the convicts, the government 
was willing to give large grants of land to any 
respectable settler who would employ the convicts, 
but the supply was generally greater than the 
demand. The great number of capital sentences 
before the amelioration of the law through the 
exertions of Sir S. Rornilly (commenced 1808), and 
of consequent commutations into imprisonment 
for life, i.e. life sentences, led to an increased 
need for disposal of long- sentenced prisoners. 
There were 1314 sentences to death in 1819 (66 
ill 1849), and often 2000 to 3000 convicts were 
sent out in a single year. Gov. Macc|uarie 
(1805-1821) considered that the colonists only ; 
needed one-eighth of the convicts. This system | 
of assignment has been allowed, even by the i 
opponents of transportation, to have been 1 
beneficial from an economic point of view. 
Owing to the thinness of the soil, flocks were 
scattered, and shepherds in great request. The 
isolation of a shepherd, and the fact that his 
calling ^required no skill, were conditions favour- 
able to convict labour. In 1S49, when for moral, 
civil, and political reasons the rest of the colony 
of New South Wales was opposed to the con- 
VOL. Ill 


tinuance of transportation, the squatters, in a 
letter to Charles Buller, M.P., pleaded for its con- 
tinuance on economical reasons : the cost of a con- 
vict, they asserted, was £10 a year less than that 
of a free labourer. The conditions of labour in 
towns were not so suited to the employment of 
convicts. Mechanics and clerks would not use 
their special skill without the hope of some re ward. 
In this case, the effectiveness of transportation as a 
means of colonisation was opposed to its effective- 
ness as a punishment. As soon as free mechanics 
settled in New South Wales, the class of convict 
mechanics entirely disappeared. The condition 
of the emancipated convict was in every way satis- 
factory from an economic point of view. On his 
release he was given thirty acres of land, or fifty 
if married, and ten extra for every child. The 
large fortunes wliich were made by the convicts 
formed one of the chief objections urged by its 
opp)onents against transportation as a punishment. 
The small number of women convicts, however — 
in 1840 there were only seventeen women to one 
hundred men — interfered with the efficiency of 
the system as a means of colonisation. In at- 
tempting to sum up the effect of transportation 
on the Australian colonies, the same terms maybe 
found apjplicable which were used to express the 
effect of the system in the American colonies. 
The labour of the convicts was economically bene- 
ficial to the colony, both in founding and develop- 
ing it, where no better labour was to be had. 
Where other labour was to be had, there was no 
longer a demand for the services of the convicts, 
except as shepherds where the flocks were not 
valuable. As early as 1838 theie was a demand 
in New South Wales for ten thousand free 
labourers, and for only three thousand convicts, 
In England, during this period, two points in 
connection vcith the economical effect of the 
system were the subjects of dispute. It was denied 
that it had a deterrent effect : it was also declared 
to be unnecessarily expensive. In the first case 
it was a serious drawback from, the econoriiic 
point of view, if it led to more citizens becoming 
chargeable to the community, but there is no 
sufficient evidence to show that this was the case. 
The evidence as to the expense is most conflicting. 
The following statement is taken from the Report 
on Transpiortofion. From 17SG to 1837, one 
hundred thousand convicts were transported froni 
this country to the Australian colonies. 


Cost of transport £2, T 29,700 

Disbursement for general convict and 

colonial services 

Military expenditure . . . . . 1.002 302 
Ordnance 20,840 


Total from 17S6 to Sl.st March 1SS7 . . £S,4S;;.510 

Deducted for premium on bills, coin.?, etc. 507,195 


£7, 9702124 


■ In 1840 transportation to New South IFales 
was suspended. It was continued for a short time 
to Van Diemen’s Land. As the result of an inquiry, 
undertaken in 1857, showed that there was no 
suitable .place, to whieh,.’ convicts from England 
could be ti’ansported, no ’more experiments ari.i 
likely to be made.'. Western Australia was a stop- 
gap. for a .short' ’■ period, when the more .settled 
. , 2 p 
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Australian colonies objected. The Cape Colony 
successfully resisted a proposal to send there. 
In 1846 the system came to an end. The 
Australian objection now extends to the French 
use of New Caledonia, because of the escape 
of convicts thence. 

At the present time vSiberia is the only colony 
to which convicts are transported, with the ex- 
ception of some penal settlements belonging to 
Spain in Africa, and also the French penal settle- 
ments in New Caledonia and French Guiana. The 
latter have been described as “prisons at a long 
distance from home.” The evidence as to the econ- 
omic condition of the Siberian convicts is scanty 
and conflicting. According to Mr. de Windt, it is 
obviously apparent to any one who has studied the 
Siberian exiie system without bias that the object 
of the government is not so much to punish crime 
as to colonise Russian Asia. With this purx3ose 
in view the convicts are in many cases retained in 
prison for a very short part of their sentences, and 
every convict on release is given as much land as 
he can cultivate. But, according to Br. Lansdell, 
this system is not always successful : the peasants 
will not allow their daughters to marry convicts, 
and the latter do not as a rule reform. In the 
island of Sakhalin, however, the case would seem, 
according to Mr. de Windt, to be somewhat differ- 
ent ; the Government, besides granting the convict 
land, lends him a sum of money, and this money 
is as a rule returned. As convicts of Russian 
nationality are never allowed to leave the island, 
and as escape is almost impossible, the conditions 
are somewhat different from those on the main- 
land. The worst feature of the Siberian system 
would seem to be the want of employment for the 
convicts ; while in prison most of them are quite 
idle. The silver mines of Nertchiiisk are now 
the only ones in Siberia where convict labour is 
enqffoyed, the rest of the miues are falling into 
private hands. Even the Nertchinsk mine cannot 
be said to be productive ; three to four thousand 
prisoners are employed, and in 1893 the output 
of the entire district did not amount to one ton. 
Although convicts have been sent to Siberia since 
the middle of the 17th century, owing to the draw- 
backs in the climate, the want of civilisation in the 
natives, the extent of the country, and the want of 
means of communication, the system would seem 
not to have achieved at present any definite econ- 
omic effect, except in the island of Sakhalin, which 
would seem to be well cultivated by the convicts. 
The expense of such a system must be very great, 
and the different reasons for which people are sent 
to Siberia would make the economic effect of 
their absence from Russia difficult to determine. 

Transportation in itself can hardly be said to have 
any distinguishing economic effect. Everything 
depends upon methods and conditions. It is 
evident from the above sketch of the history of 
the system that only some of the former have as 
yet had a fair trial. 

[There is no work on the subject, and but little 
attention seems to have been paid to the economic 
point of view in books on transportation. The 
cliief authorities are J. Hill Burton, Bnii^ranfs 
Manual, 1851-52, esp. N.S.W. p, 17, Tasmania, 
p. 105. — Dr. Lang, Transportatimi md Oolonisor 


tion : An Historical and Skctisiical Account of 
New South Wales, 1875. — Whateiy, Remarks 
on Transportation, 1834. — Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Trans' 
portation, 1838. — Captain Maconochie, 
traliana : or Thoughts on Conrict Management, 
1838. — Letters to Charles Buller, junior, i/.P., 
from The Australian Patriotic Association,” 

1849. — H. de Windt, The New Siberia, 1896. 

Siberia as it is . — Henry Lansdell, Through Siberia. 
1882.] F. M. B. 

TREASURY. 

Treasury, p. 57S ; Treasury Bill, p. 579 ; Treasury Bond, 

p. 679; Treasury Department of the United States, 

p. 579. 

Teeasury. — This department of state is 
generally looked upon as the chief of the depart- 
ments of the British government, having at its 
head two great parliamentary officers, the first 
lord of the treasury, who usually leads the 
government of the day in the House of Commons, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, who is 
responsible for the national budget and finance. 
In this department the budget of each financial 
year is prepared and settled, the estimates, when 
passed, are administered, and all questions of 
national finance and currency ultimately con- 
sidered. Under its general supervision are all 
the revenue departments, the Mint, the General 
Post Office, and various minor offices. 

The first germs of the present treasury office 
are to be found in the Exchequer (g.-y.), to 
which office the lord treasurer was in early 
times attached. The treasm'er tended to be- 
come the most important of the exchequer 
officers, having duties in both courts — that of 
account and that of receipt. In early times 
he was empowered to appoint a vice-treasurer. 
The chancellor of the exchequer appears to 
have been originally an officer appointed with a 
view of controlling the treasurer. The earliest 
record of such an appointment is in Henry III.’s 
reign (1234 A.D.) ; the present functions of the 
chancellor seem to have taken their rise in 
Henry YIII.’s reign when he was also appointed 
under-treasurer. 

The office of treasurer was first vested in a 
board of commissioners by James I. in 1612, 
and this paved the way for its separation from 
the office of exchequer, which may be considered 
to have been completed about 1660. 

The exchequer from that time became the 
subject of considerable attempts at reorganisation 
by act of parliament, notably in 1688 and 
again in 1782 (Burke’s Act) ; though the first 
comprehensive effort of this kind was the act 
57 Geo. III. c. 84, which enacted that the 
duties of the officers of his majesty’s exchequer 
should henceforth be discharged in person, and 
that the persons so discharging them should be 
unable to sit in parliament. In 1866 the 
old exchequer was formally abolished and tlie 
new exchequer and audit office arose (see Audit 
Office). 
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The treasury proper, since 1714, has been 
administered by a board of lords commissioners 
consisting of the first lord, the chancellor, and 
two or three junior lords, the exact number not 
being fixed. The junior lords are nominated 
by the first lord. 

The first lord as a rule takes no part in the 
general administration of the department : he 
is concerned chiefly with the patronage of the 
board and the general business of the govern- 
ment. Nor since 1856 has it been the practice 
of the board to meet except on quite extra- 
ordinary occasions. 

The chancellor, who is still also by a separate 
patent appointed under - treasurer, is for all 
ordinary business purposes the parliamentary 
head of the treasury. He is responsible for the 
annual budget of revenue and expenditure (see 
Budget) and the general finance of the coimtry. 

The junior lords may take a certain share of 
the treasury business from time to time, but 
their position is mainly political. 

More important in practice are the two offices 
of secretary to the treasury ; one that of financial 
secretary, the other that of the patronage secre- 
tary, thus corresponding to the financial and 
political sides of the department which have 
been already indicated. 

The permanent staff of the treasury, on whom 
the brunt of the annual work must necessarily 
fall, whatever ministry may be in power, consists 
of a permanent secretary, a financial secretary, 
an auditor of the civil list, four principal 
clerks, and various senior and junior clerks. 

[Madox, Bistofif and Antiquities of the Ex- 
ohequer^ 1711. — Anson’s Law and Customs of the 
Constitution^ pt. ii. pp. 164 et seq.l c. a. h. 

Tiieasuiiy Bills. Part of the FloatiisG 
Debt (q.v.) is raised by the issue of treasury 
bills pursuant to 40 Viet. c. 2, as amended 
by 62 Viet. c. 6, § 5. These bills are distin- 
guished from the Exchequee Bill (g.r.) by the 
fact that the maximum period of their currency 
is t^velve months, and that they are as a general 
rule issued for much shorter periods. They 
enable the government to borrow money at very 
low rates of interest, but it would not be advis- 
able to issue a very large amount, as it might be 
difficult to renew bills falling due at a time of 
financial pressure or to find means to meet 
them. E. s. 

TeeAvSUKV Bond is a term chiefly used 
in the United States : it answers pretty closely 
to our Exchequee Bond (^.r.), that is to say it 
is a security issued by the public treasury for 
moneys lent to the government for a limited 
period, and not as part of the permanent debt 
■of the nation. 

A similar name is sometimes given to seemi- 
ties of certain British colonial go\'erninents, 
which are intended to have a limited currency, 

C. A. H. ■ ■ 

Teeasijey Depaetment or the United 


States. Between 1776 and 17 89— the date 
of the present constitution of tlie United 
States — the treasury business of the govern- 
ment w’as loosely managed, and, for most of 
the period, without any real concentration of 
authority. During the war of iiideperidence, 
financial affairs were first entriistecl to two 
treasurers, then to a standing committee of 
congress known as the treasury hoard, and 
finally, in 1781, to the superintendent of finance. 
In 1789, by the act of 2nd September, with 
the new^ form of government, the treasury 
department "was established with a single head 
styled secretary of the treasury, not, however, 
without opposition, on the ground that it was 
unsafe to trust such important powers in tlie 
hands of one man. The secretary of the treasury 
w^as authorised to prepare plans for the manage- 
ment of the revenue and the support of the 
public credit, to report budget estimates, to 
superintend the collection of the re^'enue, to 
decide upon methods of keeping accounts, and 
to execute laws relating to the sale of public 
lands. It is to be noted that this secretary, 
unlike the others, reports directly to congress 
instead of to the president. It was further 
provided by the act of 10th May 1800 that 
the secretary should lay before congx’ess at the 
beginning of every session a financial report, 
thus making a series of annual documents 
wfiiich now constitute a record of the financial 
history of the government. The other officers 
named in the original act of establishment 
'ivere a comptroller, auditor, treasurer, and 
registrar. In brief, the comptroller looks after 
the propriety of the accounts ; the auditor, tliat 
they are presented in proper clerical form ; 
the registrar, that the vouchers and bills are 
preserved ; and the treasurer, that no money 
leaves the vaults save b}" proper warrants. 
The treasmy department is the settling ofiice of 
all the accounts of the other departments of the 
government. In the fundamental principles as 
thus provided by the act of 1789, and in the 
methods as initiated by the first secretaiy, 
Alexander Hamilton, there has been but little 
change. The treasury department lias grown 
to large proportions, and now includes a great 
variety of bureaus, such as tlie mint, internal 
revenue, comptroller of the ciiiTency in charge 
of the national banking system, the bureau of 
engraving and printing, marine hospital service, 
revenue cutter service, ineludiiig the patrol of 
the fur seal fisheries, lighthouse service, lile* 
saving service, steamboat inspection office, coast 
and geodetic survey, office of supervising 
architect, and the commissioner of navigation. 
The number of compti’ollers and auditors has 
varied at times ‘with the increase of business ; 
but by the important act of 31st July 1894 
the number of comptrollers was fixed at one, 
■and /the auditors - at six. In general, each 
auditor settles the accounts of one department. 
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Kone of tile principal officials can liave any 
connection with commerce, vessels, public land, 
or any public property. The treasury depart- 
ment through its various bureaus and divisions 
of work has its ramifications all over the 
country. In the customs administration there 
are over one hundred ports of entry, at each of 
which there is a collector of customs who is the 
chief officer of the port. Under liis direction 
is the survejmr or chief out-door officer, and, in 
addition, the naval officer who verifies and 
countersigns many of the more important acts 
of the collector in estimating, levying, and 
liquidating duties. In 1896 there ivere 847,203 
entries ; the average number of persons em- 
ploj'ed in this branch of service was 5085 ; 
and the cost of collecting duties of the country 
as a whole was 4-28 per cent. In the internal 
revenue department there were, in 1896, 63 
different districts for the collection of duties 
on tobacco, beer, spirits, oleomargarine, and 
playing - cards. The percentage of cost of 
collection in this branch of service was 2*78 
per cent. The number of national banks 
supervised by the comptroller of the currency, 
31st October 1896, was 3679, and under this 
office are examiners constantly engaged in the 
investigation of the management of these in- 
stitutions. Upon failure of a bank a receiver 
is appointed by the comptroller. For the mint 
bureau, see article Mint, United States. 
The other bureaus referred to are not so closely 
identified with the economic and financial 
interests of the country, and further reference 
is therefore omitted here. 

Originally the funds of the government were 
kept in the First United States Bank, 1791-1811 ; 
the Second United States Bank, 1816-36 ; or in the 
state banks, known in Jackson’s administration 
as the “pet” banks. By the act of 1846, 
however, the independent treasury system 
was established, by which the government takes 
care of its funds in its own depositories. Such 
depositories at the present time are the treasury 
at Washington, and nine snb- treasuries under 
charge of assistant - treasurers. National banks 
are also permitted to hold government funds on 
deposit. For an exhaustive treatment of this 
branch of administration, see The Independent 
Treasury System of the United States, by David 
Kdnley, New York, 1893. D. n.D. 

TREATIES. See Commeecial Teeaties. 

TREITSCHKE, Heinkich yon (1834-96), 
w^as the son of a general in the Saxon army. 
He became privat-dozent in history at Leipzig 
in 1858, and professor at Freiburg, Baden, in 
1864, and in Berlin 1874. 

In 1874 his growing dislike of sociaUsra led 
him into a warm controversy In Preussisclie 
Jahrhucher, Inly and September 1874, with .Prof. 
Gustav Schriioller, who replied in Hildebrand’s 
Jakrhucher fur Oeic, und Statistik (vols. 

xxiii. xxiv. ). Their discussions grew, into tv;o 
volumes, Socialismm und seine Gunner nehst 


emeoji Se^ndscJireiben an G. SchmoUer, H. voij 
Treitschke, Berlin, 1875. — Ueher einigs Grmid- 
fragen des Brechts- und der Volkswirthschaft, ein 
offenes Sendsclvreiben an Jlerrn Prof Dr. IP 
von Treitschke, Gustav Sclimoller, Jena, 1875. 
Treitschke’s brilliant style was undoubtedly in his 
favour. His merits as a historian are generally 
recognised. He was intensely patriotic. [See 
English Historical PLevievy October 1897, “Hein- 
rich von Treitschke,” by J. W. Headlani.] j. b. 

TRESPASS. A name formerly applied to 
a variety of torts, i.e. delicts or civil injuries 
(see Toet). It is now commonly nsed to 
denote the -wrong wdiicli consists in entering 
upon another man’s land without lawful 
authority. Such entry does not in itself con- 
stitute a crime, and the familiar notice 
“Trespassers will he prosecuted” is therefore 
absurd ; but it will support a claim for damages 
in a civil action. E. c. jm. 

TRET. See Taee and Teet. 

TRIAL OF PYX. See Pyx, Teial of. 

; TRIAL PLATE (Assay). A thin sheet of 
I gold or silver of the standard fineness, from 
i which portions can be cut to be used as check 
pieces when conducting assays. 

In connection with the assays of coins, such 
plates have been in use for many centuries ; the 
oldest trial plate of w'hich record exists being a 
silver one of the reign of Henry III. (reigned 
1216-1272). The practice of referring to trial 
plates of standard metal as reliable guides is 
however open to objection, because of the diffi- 
culty of preparing alloys of a precise standard 
and of absolute uniformity of composition. 
The latter quality is practically unattainable in 
the case of silver of the English standard of 
925, owing to the operation of certain molecular 
changes (known as liquation), which take place 
while the alloy is cooling, after having been 
melted and mixed in the due proportions. The 
preparation of an accurate golcl trial plate is not 
accompanied by any such inherent obstacle ; 
nevmtheless many of the old gold trial plates 
have, on careful examination, proved to vary 
to some extent from absolute uniformity of 
composition throughout the entire plate. A 
standard gold plate, ho-wever, which was pre- 
pared in the mint in 1873, did not vary from, 
the exact standard to a greater extent than a 
two ten-thousandth part. 

The difficulty in obtaining absolute accmncy 
in an alloy has led to the adoption in recent 
years, by the assajr department of the royal 
mint, of test pieces of pure gold and silver, 
instead of standard metal, and fine gold and 
silver trial plates were prepared in the mint in 
the year 1872. Portions of these plates artr 
still in use in the department. 

The remains of the old trial plates, formerly 
kept in the Pyx Chapel Abbey, A¥estminster 
Abbey, were transferred to the custody of tlie 
.mint in .the .year 1842.; : f; e. A. : . ■ 
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. TRIBAL SYSTEM, The. XJnder tliis 
heading is loosely embraced tlie body of customs 
by wMcb tribal societies are governed under 
tiieir tribal chieftains. Each tribe has its own 
customs, and there are therefore many tribal 
systems, but they resemble one another in their 
main features. The more nomad and pastoral 
a tribe may be, the more primitive, and, in a 
sense, tribal, are its customs. And as from 
contact with the outer world, or conquest, or 
increased population, the stage of settlement 
and settled agiiculture is reached, modifications 
take place, and often the village form of settle- 
ment becomes predominant. In Tillage 
Communities (q.v.) many principles based on 
older tribal customs survive with modifications. 
Especially in India the gradual recognition of 
these tribal elements has been important. One 
tribe, e.g., conquers another and takes byway 
of tribute part of the land or a share in the 
produce. The lordship becomes dmded into 
innumerable shares in course of time, and the 
necessity for a \fillage accountant arises to 
divide the tribute, thence under English rule 
the difficulties of land settlement (see under 
Zemin dab). Much information on the general 
subject, and especially as regards India, is con- 
tained in Sir A. C. Lyall’s Asiatic StudieSi Mr. 
B. H. Baden -Po’well’s Mdian Village Com- 
mimity, and Sir H. Maine’s Mtrly History of 
Institutions. 

As regards British tribal systems, the chief 
original sources of information are the Brehon 
Laws of Ireland and the Ancient Codes of 
Wales. According to the latter, Cymric tribal 
society w'as held together by the bond of 
blood relationship. The chief unit of organisa- 
tion was the kindred — embracing descendants 
of a common ancestor to the ninth degree. 
And within this larger kindred, under its 
head chieftain, were smaller inner kindreds 
and family groups embracing the descendants 
of a common great grandfather. This inner 
kindred, called a gwely or wele {lectum or bed), 
formed the unit inter alia for land holding. 
Ill the extents made after the final conquest of 
North Wales, 1283 A.D., Ed. L, these hold- 
ings — mainly consisting of rights of grazing of 
' the tribesmen’s herds of cattle — are still de- 
scribed as gwely s bearing the name of the 
ancestor — the gwely of so and so — though he 
may have been long dead ; and within this 
head gwely are described the suh-gwelys or 
gavels of his sons and grandsons and great- 
grandsons. The head gively held together, 
according to the codes, till the great-grandsons 
divided, they being entitled 'oer capita, and not 
per stirpes. At the time of the extents the 
rights of the tribesmen inter se were so fully 
recognised that a gvrely or gi’oup of tribesmen 
with its herds of cattle could be removed from 
one district to another and possess in the new, 
locality the same rights rnicr sc as in the old 


one. And according to the ancient codes it 
would seem that whilst the landed rights were 
vested in the head of the gwely, his descendants 
had rights of maintenance under him on attain- 
ing a certain age independently of their parents. 
Under this system strangers in blood or non- 
tribesmen were grouped together in what were 
called iaeog-trevs, and held 2^er capita in equal 
shares, but after three generations the descend- 
ants of a common ancestor often formed a gwely 
as in the case of the tribesmen. These groups 
of non-tribesmen were adserqM glcebe, and paid 
food rents to the chieftain. The free tribesmen 
also contributed guesiva or food gifts. The 
chieftain and his retinue on his hunting and 
hawking expeditions were quartered on the 
ti'ibesmen and non-tribesmen according to fixed 
tribal custom, hut already the substitution of 
money payments in lieu of tribal dues was 
becoming usual at the time of the Conquest. 
These tribal customs were not abolished till 
the Statute of AYales” under Henry Till. 
And it was not till the lawyers of Queen 
Elizabeth substituted leases for lives Ihr the 
confused Welsh tenures that the system finally 
died out. 

Much remains to be clone before the descrip- 
tions of Ccesar and Tacitus of the tribal systems of 
the Germans and Gauls are understood, and before 
the contribution of tribal custom towards mediaeval 
institutions can be fully appreciated. 

[See Mr. F. Seebohm’s Tribal System in Wales 
(1895), and for the way in which tlie Tudor 
la'wyers dealt with the confused efobris of this 
system after the “Statute of Wales,” see the 
Rejjort of the Welsh Land Commission (1890), pp. 
133 et sccq. ; see also Mr. Herbert Lewis’s xincimt 
Laios of Wales (1889), and Mr. A. N. Palmer’s 
History of Ancient Tenures of Land in the 
Marches of H. Wales. As regards the Brehon 
Laws of Ireland, see the prefaces to the vols. 
already published of the Ancient Laves of Ire- 
land, and E. O’Curry’s Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Irish, edited by Sullivan (1873). As 
regards Gaul, see the works of Fustel de Coitl- 
ANGES, and of Juhaiiiville : and as regards Ger- 
many, the great w'ork of Meitzen, Siedehmg imd 
Agrarwesen der Wesigernuxnen und Ostgermanen. 

For comptarative purposes the follow'ing works 
may he consulted : Ivovalewsky’s Droit couiumier 
Ossetien. (Paris, 1893) ; H, E. Seeholirn’s The 
Structure of Greek Tribal Society (1895), and Dr. 
A. H. Post’s Celer die xiufgaben einer allge- 
meinen Becktsvjiss&nschag't (1891).] 

TRIBUTARIUS. Under the Roman empire 
trihutarii w-ere free hiisbandiiien who paid to 
their lord a share of the trilmtum due from 
him to the empteror (cod. jT/teodos*., xi. tit. vii 
2). There is e\ddence (v. tit. iv. 3) that the 
inhabitants of newly conquered districts 'were 
frequently ti’ansplaiited, to serve as free coloni 
or tributaTii, so that, as Seeholim ■ .reiiiaihs, 
the Roman ■■villa ■under,, its, nllimsWQ.gmi to 
w'ear the aspect 'of the manor, of, a later date. 
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AirurLianiis Marcelliiius (xxvii. 8, § 7) mentions 
tHbutarii in Kent in 368 a.d. Ducange states 
that they were bound to servile work. e. h. 

TRINODA NECESSITAS. See Eyed. 

TRIPLE ASSESSMENT is the name given 
to Pitt's scheme for raising additional supplies 
in 1797 ; it formed the basis of the act 38, 
Geo. III. c. 16. It was adopted in order 
to prevent any further accumulation of the 
Funded Debt. Pitt thought he could, by 
means of it, draw a considerable contribution 
from a class both willing and able to pay 
without pressing upon the labouring classes. 

The Assessed Taxes at that time were of 
two sorts — (a) the tax on windows, first im- 
posed in 1 6 9 6, and the Inhabited House Duty, 
first imx:) 0 sed in 1778, both of which had, from 
time to time, been rearranged since their first 
imposition ; (6) taxes on coaches and carriages, 
male-servants, carriage and saddle horses, dogs, 
watches and clocks, imposed at various times 
in the second half of the 1 Sth century. 

Pitt now divided the assessed taxpayers 
into two new classes ; those who were assessed 
to the duties on houses, windows, dogs, or 
clocks, or watches, and persons who were as- 
sessed to the duties on male-servants, carriages, 
or pleasure horses. 

Persons of the first of these classes, assessed 
to an amount less than £1, were to be exempt 
from any additional duty ; but if to that or a 
greater amount, they were to pay as follows : — 


If the existing amount 
Under £2 .. . 

If £2 and under £3 


3 „ „ 

5 

5 „ ,, 

7:10s. 

7 : 10s. „ 

10 . 

10 and „ 

12:10s. 

12:10s. „ 

15 

15 and „ 

20 . 

20 „ „ 

30 

30 „ ,, 

40 . 

40 „ „ 

50 

50 and upwards 


J part thereof addl. 


the amt. add. 
H times „ 

2 “ 

3 

U 

4 

4 ^ 

5 


Persons of the second class dvere to pay an 
additional duty on the amount of the last 
assessment in the proportions following. 


If the existing rate were 

Under the amt. of £2.5 . . 3 times the amt. add. 

If £25 and under £30 . . „ „ „ 

„ 30 ,, „ 40 , . 4 ,, ?5 ,j 

» 40 „ „ 50 . . 4 | „ „ 

„ 50 and upwards . .5 „ „ „ 


The fact thac the additional amount to be 
paid by persons of this class was never less than 
three times the amount of the existing rate, 
caused the scheme to be named Triple Assess- 
ment. 

Special provision was made for lodging-house 
and shop keepers. If they were assessed to an 
amount less tlian £3 to the duties bn inhabited 
houses, windows, dogs, and w’atches, they were 


exempted from any additional duty. If the 
amount were £3 and less than £5, they paid 
one-tenth part thereof additional ; if £5 and 
less than £7 : 10s., one-fifth part thereof addi- 
tional ; and so on in a regular scale to those 
assessed to an amount of £30 and upwards, 
who paid twice the amount additional. 

The additional duties were to be paid in six 
instalments in the year. To prevent evasion 
they were based on past and not on future 
assessments. 

Persons whose annual income was less than 
£60 were exempt from the additional duties • 
where it amounted to more than £60 they were 
entitled to abatements according to certain 
gi-adations of income. There were twenty-nine 
gi'ades. The first applied to persons having 
incomes of £60 and under £65 ; they might 
claim such an abatement as would reduce the 
tax to a 120th part of their income. The 28th 
applied to persons having an income of £195 
and under £200 ; they might claim a reduction 
in the duty to an eleventh part of their income. 
Finally those who had incomes of £200 and 
upwards could claim to have the tax reduced 
to a tenth part of their income. 

To obtain such exemption or abatement the 
person claiming had to appeal to commissioners 
appointed for the purpose and to produce at 
the same time a signed declaration attested by 
two witnesses in the form set out in the 
schedule to the act. The claim was in no case 
to be allowed unless verified on oath or affirma- 
tion. The schedule also contained rules for 
estimating the incomes of persons appealing 
against an assessment under the act, and 
rules setting forth in what cases and on what 
account any deductions might be made in 
estimating ‘‘fair'’ income. 

The scheme was based on the assumption 
that the assessed taxes were a true measure of 
expenditure, and expenditure a true criterion 
of income. The objection to a direct income- 
tax seems to have been that it required a 
disclosure of the pecuniary circumstances of 
the taxpayer, which, in the language of the 
protest by Lords Holland and Oxford (Journals 
of the Rouse of ZordSj vol. xli. p. 466), “is con- 
trary to the customs and prejudices of English- 
men, and repugnant to the principles of the con- 
stitution.” But, in spite of this objection, Pitt’s 
legislation required such a disclosure where a 
taxpayer desired any exemption or abatement. 

The method of raising supplies by increasing 
the assessed taxes was not new. On three 
occasions an additional tax of 10 per cent had 
been imposed on the existing assessed taxes. 
But the system of graduated taxation intro- 
duced a new principle into English finance. 
Tiiple assessment was a failure ; it yielded 
considerably less than Pitt expected, and was 
abolished the following year, a direct Income- 
Tax being then substituted. 
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[27^6 Statutes — ParUamentary History^ vol. 
xxxiii. — Stephen Dowell, History of Taxation and 
Taxes in England, 2nd ed., 1S88.] g. i. t. 

TRIPLE CONTRACT. See Eck., J. ; Major, 
John. 

TRONAGE. The mediceval English term 
for the charge made upon the compulsory 
weighing of coarse goods at the public Great 
Beam (or Tron), as well as the right to demand 
such a payment. 

It would seem that while the small beam was 
used for weighing certain fine wares, dealt in by 
the pound, the Great Beam was used for those 
sold by the wey, hundred, quarter, stone, and 
other heavy weights (see Measures and Weights). 
The most impoi'tant, evidently, was wool for 
export, and for this there was probably a special 
beam at all the chief ports, as we know there wms 
in London. The right to maintain such a beam, 
to compel its use, and to make a charge for the 
service, belonged to the king, who, of course, 
could grant it or farm it out to a subject. In 
London the right ■was for a long time shared 
between the city and the Grocers’ Company. The 
name of the beam survives in the Tron Church, 
built on the site of the Tron of Edinburgh. 

[The matter is not free from obscurity, and has 
not yet been sufficiently investigated. For London 
a good deal of material will be found in the Liber 
Alhis, Stow’s Survey, and Herbert’s Livery Coon- 
panies. For amercements inflicted upon butchers 
for selling tallow “ without visitation of the tron 
of our lord the king,” see W. Hudson, Leet 
Jurisdiction in Norio-ich (1892), 52, 60. Other 
references are given in Ashley, Economic History, 
and Mrs. Green, Toion Life in the Fifteenth 
Century, ii. 27, 28. Compare for Germany Maurer, 
Geschichte der Stadteverfassung, § 407.] w. j. a. 

TROTTER, Sir Coutts, Bart. (1767-1837), 
for many years a principal partner in Coutts’s 
Bank, began his career in the navy pay office 
and entered the bank in 1793. He uu’ote a 
pamphlet : 

The Principles of Currency and Exchanges 
applied to the report from the Select Committee of 
the Ilotise of Commons appointed to inquire into 
the high prrice of Gold Bidlion, London, 1810, 8vo 
• — “no excess in the paper circulation of the 
country ” ; “there is a sufficient check and control 
in the issues of paper” ; “the currency of the 
country is in no way depreciated by the nse of 
paper ” ; “ the high price of hullion is owing to the 
present state of the foreign commerce of the country 
combined with its foreign expenditure”; “our 
present unfavourable exchanges are in no way 
caused by our paper currency” (p. 5). 

\^Annual P^^egister, 1837, p. 203.— Mag., 
Oct. 1837, p. 423.— Jerdan’s Autobiography, 1852, 
ii. 214-29.] H. R. T. 

TROY POUND. See Pound, ^ 

TRUCE OF GOD. The horrors of medi- 
aeval warfare produced from time to time 
strong reactions in favour of peace. One of 
these gave rise to the famous Pax Dei or 
Treuga Domini. 

About the end of the 10th century it was 


reported in Aquitaine that an angel had brought 
from heaven to a certain bishop a written command 
that men should abstain from wars and fightings. 
The story was generally believed ; the clergy 
everywhere preached peace, and the people 
received their message with enthiisiasiu. At the 
council of Charroux, held in 989, it was agreed 
that for five years hostilities should cease. ^ The 
undertaking was to he renewed at the end of 
every quinquennial period ; but it next emerges, 
not as a solemn covenant to refrain from all war, 
or even all private war, hut as an agreement to 
keep the peace from the evening of Wednesday 
till the morning of Monday, these days being 
sanctified by the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
His crucifixion, His rest in the grave, and His 
resurrection. From Aquitaine the truce spread 
to Burgundy, and from thence to other lands. 
Popes confirmed it ; the church threatened with 
excommunication those who broke it ; and it was 
enforced by council after council up to and 
including the third Lateraii council of 1179. The 
period of its general reception is stated to have 
been the middle of the 11th century. Normandy, 
which was one of the last countries to adopt it, 
was convinced in 1042, when the council of Caen 
decreed that for four days and five nights in each 
week men and women should abstain from violence 
against their fellows. However imj^erfectly the 
Truce of God was observed, its adoption was a 
great triumph for Christianity and the Western 
Church. 

[See W^'ard, History of the Law of Nations, eh. 
xiii., London, 1795. — Freeman, Norma^i Conquest, 
ch. viii., Oxford, 1877, — Milman, Latin ChriS'’ 
iianity.l T. 3. L. 

TRUCK. 

Truck, p. 5SS ; Truck Acts, p. 5S4; Fines and Deduc- 
tions, p. 5S4 ; Truck System, p. 586. 

Truck (French Troc) signifies barter. The 
existing statutes dealing generally with the 
“truck system,” or the practice of paying 
wages otherwise than in casli, are the Truck 
Acts 1831, 1887, and 1896. 

According to these acts any contract between 
employer and workman is illegal, null and void, 
if it provides for the payment of the workman’s 
wages otherwise than in the current coin of the 
realm, or contains a stipulation respecting tlie 
place where, the manner in which, or the person 
with whom the wages shall be spent ; and an 
employer entering into a contract declared by 
the acts to be illegal, is subject to a penalty. 
A qualified exception, however, is made in 
the case of agricultural labourers, with whom 
farmers may still contract to supplj? them with 
food, non-intoxicating drink, a cottage, or other 
allowances or privileges, in addition to money, 
as part of their wages. 

It is further provided that no emidoyer is 
to be permitted to make deductions irorn the 
monetary wages he has contracted to pay merely 
on the plea of hamng paid an equivalent in 
another foiTU. It has been held that this 
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provision does not prevent him from imposing 
certain disciplinary fines npon his workmen and 
deducting tlie amount from their wages, or from 
contracting wfitli them for periodical deductions 
for workroom, gas, firing, tlie use of macliinery, 
and the like ; but the Truck Act 1896 now 
provides that suck deductions shall not be 
made unless certain stringent rules are observed 
in connection therewith. Deductions in respect 
of certain other classes of allowances, such as 
medicine, horse’s fodder, tenancy of a house, 
and meals eaten on the employer’s premises, 
with the written consent of the workmen, are 
expressly authorised by the former acts. It is 
to he observed that, inasmuch as the value of 
the allowances must he expressed in terms of 
money before it can be deducted from the 
monetary wages, the limited sanction which the 
acts grant to certain deductions is not neces- 
sarily inconsistent with their general policj^ of 
recognising no form of industrial remuneration 
but cash. Except in the case of agriculture, 
workmen’s wages must always he estimated, 
though they need not always be paid, in money. 
The acts already contain several provisions for 
securing the fair valuation of the allowances in 
respect of which deductions are made ; but on 
this point the law is considered by some to be 
defective. 

Provisions analogous to some of those of the truck 
acts are contained in the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act 1887, the Hosiery Manufacture (Wages) Act 
1874, and the Payment of Wages in Public-Houses 
Prohibition Act 1883. T. Q. s. 

Teitck: Acts. Fines and Deductions are 
practically the only forms in wTiich truck sur- 
vives. Eor though occasionally a con'idetion 
still occurs for payment of -wages in goods 
instead of money, such a case is unusual, and 
may be regarded only as a survival of an 
obsolete system. Fines and deductions, how- 
ever, prevail widely, and are still of consider- 
able importance as affecting the rate of wages 
in many classes of occupations. 

In the case of industries isolated in a remote town or 
village, even the tommy-shop sometimes still exists, as 
in some chair- manufacturing villages in the Chiltem 
Hills, or small tailoring establishments. 

Deductions may be classified as follows : — (1) deduc- 
tions for things supplied to enable tlie worker to do 
his work, as tools, materials, help, or a workroom; (2) 
deductions for things supplied to the worker as part 
reward for his labour, as insurance, a house, funeral 
benefit, etc. ; (3) deductions in resxiect of fines. Dednc- 
tions of the first class are clearly surnvals of the 
domestic system of industry. The idea that each 
worker was a manufacturer selling a finished product— 
and not merely the temporary use of his strength and 
skill— and himself providing the requisites of production, 
iiaving lasted on after the introduction of machinery, 
had resulted in the drawing together of the isolated 
craftsmen into the factory. As an illustration of this . 
the following “ rules” from the “ Price and Size List,” 
agreed upon between masters and men in the bolt and 
nut trade, ITth August ISSl, may be given : (i) “ where 
fan blast is used, each hand to pay Is. 6d. per week ; 
(ii) each hand to pay 4d. per week for having the breeze 
wheeled to his hearth ready for use ; and (xii) for having 
his hearth cleaned weekly ; (iv) all work rejected by the 
employer or manager as useless to be put on the scrap 


heap in presence of the maker, and the value of the 
spoiled iron and breeze to be then and there assessed 
and agreed upon, and tlie same to be deducted from 
the maker at the first pay-day; the waste to be the 
Xjroperty of the workman after he has paid for it.” 
Here, apparently the material is supplied by the firm, 
except that in the case of spoiled work the worker pays 
for the material wasted, and becomes the owner of the 
waste. But the workman pays for the cleaning of his 
liearth, a modified form of rent for his place in the 
worlvTOom, and for his share of the common machinery. 
A nut and bolt is a modified nail, and the Commission 
on Truck, 1871, gives us a picture of this older trade 
as still in the “domestic” stage, and consequently here 
we find the workman bearing all the charges which fall 
upon the manufacturer. On Saturday or Monday the 
nailmaker. obtains from his employer the bundles of 
metal which are to be used during the following week, 
and, with the help of his wife and children, works at 
them in the little smithy attached to the hovel in which 
he lives, carrying back his tale of nails at the end of the 
week. It has everyw'here been the endeavour of the 
workman, having lost the opportunity to earn profits, 
to rid himself also of the responsibility of the mirt- 
preneur and of risks whicli properly fall on profits; 
hence his hostility to all forms of deductions. Deduc- 
tions for materials and tools have frequently been a 
pretext for fraud on the part of the employer, who 
attempted to make a profit on the sale of materials 
to the workman, or on the use of machinery, e.g. the 
rent of knitting-frames. The Truck Act, 1896, makes it 
illegal for an employer to make any profit on materials 
supplied. His only inducement to supply them is there- 
fore such advantage as he may obtain by insuring the 
use of proper materials in his business. 

The second class of deductions— things supplied as 
part reward of labour— seems to be based upon the idea 
of the paternal responsibility of the employer. They 
were at one time numerous, and were very liable to 
abuse by unscrupulous employers. The pernicious 
results, for example, of deductions for house -rent are 
shown in all reports of select committees or coinmissions 
on truck. But by the Truck Amendment Act, 1887, 
all deductions of this class, except those for benefit 
societies and for schooling, were made illegal. Deduc- 
tions for school have ceased with the introduction 
of free elementary education. Deductions for benefit 
societies of various kinds are now the only deductions 
of this class -which remain, and they are of importance 
because they have shown a tendency to increase in 
recent years. All the great railway companies have 
one or more benefit, accident, or superannuation funds. 
The practice of establishing such funds has also been 
taken up by corporations, as "well as by some private 
and many public firms. The sums deducted are not of 
course, as in the case of other deductions, altogether lost 
to the workman, but constitute a contingent reward of 
labour, the real rate of wages being sometimes actually 
increased by the contributions of employers to such 
funds. Compulsory deductions for benefit societies are 
often defended on the ground that expenses of collection 
and management are thereby saved to the worker, 
members are protected against the improvidence and 
carelessness of fellow -members, since arrears are im- 
possible under this system, and the improvident men 
are coerced for their good. On the other hand, they 
are objected to because of the hold they give the 
employer over the -worker, and because of the in- 
convenience arising from change of employment where 
they exist. Trade union executives and officials have 
always opposed them. In reference to their influence 
Mr. Mason, solicitor to the London and Nortli-Western 
Railway Cornpany, said in his evidence before the 
select committee on the Employers’ Liability Act 
(1880) Amendment Bill, 1886 : “ It has been the object 
of most railway comjiauies to make their service a 
permanent service for the men, and it is with that 
object that they have fostered and encouraged their 
provident societies and pension societies, and, for the 
higher classes of clerks, superannuation societies.” 

An important question arises. Are such deductions 
regarded as deferred payment of wages, or as being the 
property of the employer? Two illustrations may be 
given of the confusion which exists on this point. In 
a strike in 1S97 a railway company threatened to 
forfeit a compulsory benefit fund, thus treating it as 
their own property and not that of the workmen wlm 
had contributed towards it. A form has come into 
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use wliicli is passed tlirough parliament without question 
whenever a corporation desires to start a benefit fund. 
It provides that in case of sickness, death, or dismissal 
a man or his representatives is entitled to receive 
irora the society the sum total of the moneys contri- 
buted by him from week to week, together with the 
contributions added thereto by the corporation. An 
exception is, however, made in case of dismissal for 
fraud or dishonesty, causing actual pecuniary loss to the 
corporation. By this curious provision an act of parlia- 
ment claims, under certain circumstances, to dispose of 
tiie whole of a man’s sa^dngs ; whereas the most that can 
suitably be done is to stop so much of them as may be a 
set-off against the injury sustained by the corporation. 
Is or is there any justification for stopping the portion 
contributed by the corporation, for this must be re- 
garded either as deferred payment of wages or as a 
eliaritable donation. If it be looked on as wages the 
corporation obviously has no right to retain it. But 
if it be looked on as a charity, tlie corporation would 
appear to exceed its powers in granting it out of public 
moneys. 

We noxv come to the third class of deductions — those 
In respect of tines. 

As a rule fines are found wlierever a large nuinher of 
persons of a low degree of intelligence are employed 
together, or where expensive machinery is thrown out 
of'gear, or many workers are delayed by the irregularity 
of one. The system, implies the existence of a moral 
censorship in the employer whenever a fine for im- 
piinctuality, breach of discipline, or damage to tools, 
materials, or work exceeds— as in part it lias Ixequently 
done — the actual loss to the employer, i.e. when it 
becomes purely punitory. The Truck Act, 1S06, has 
made it illegal for the employer to exact more than 
corapensates'fbr the damage recei\'ed, by providing tnat 
deductions in respect of lines shall not be made unless 
“the fine imposed under the contract is in respect of 
some act or omission which causes, or is likely to cause, 
damage or loss to the employer, or interruption or 
hindrance to his business ; and the amount of the fine 
is fair and reasonable, having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case" (see i. c. and d.) The act also 
requires that contracts shall be explicit, and pmovides 
for tlieir publication. 

The case of shop-assistants with regard to fines is 
interesting. In this occupation the custom of fining is 
very preva'lent, and it is no uncommon thing for an estab- 
lishment to possess a list of sixty or seventy or even a 
hundred rules, infringement of all of which is punished 
by a small fine. The sum total at the end of the week 
i.s often a serious reduction of the wage. When the 
Truck Act, 1896, was under consideration by the standing 
committee on trade, the home secretary, Sir M. White 
Eidley, proposed and carried an amendment whereby the 
first section of the act applied to the case of a shop- 
assistant in like manner as to that of a workman. By 
section 1, subsection 3, therefore, shop assistants are 
now within the scope of truck legislation so far as regards 
deductions or payments in respect of fines. It appears, 
however, that though the administration of the Truck 
Acts rests with the home office, so fiir as concerns factories 
and -workshops, this department has no responsibility 
regarding retail shops. As no other authority has been 
eiitrusted with tlie duty of enforcing truck legislation, 
tlie act of 1S96 remains a dead letter as regards shop- 
assistants, although they were specially included under it. 

The occupations in which fines and deductions must 
be looked for therefore are, first, the less developed 
industries, where home-work has most recently prevailed, 
and which are nearest to the stage of domestic industry, 
such for example as tailoring (especially where this is 
done for Jewish contractors), many small local industries, 
many women’s occupations, particularly where the work 
is taken home. They are found also in many employ- 
ments %vliere trade unionism is weak. For example, 
fines and deductions are very prevalent and irksome 
among shop-assistants, omnibus and tram-car servants, 
waiters, and railway employes. Among waiters especi- 
ally deductions are made to an extent that can only be 
ds escribed as monstrous. A plausible explanation of 
the prevalence of the sj-stem, and particularly of fines, 
in these occupations is that in all of them_the -worker 
is brought into direct contact with the public, and that 
a high degree of discipline is necessary to secure public 
comfort and sa-fety. But it is important to notice that 
they are also all badly organised or unorganised employ- 
meiff s, and that all have come but partially under the 


protection of the Truck Acts. Thus waiters are excluded 
because the “Truck Amendment Act ISST,’’ wliicli ex- 
tended the benefits of the acts to any porsoiis included 
under the term “workman" as defined in the “Em- 
ployers’ and Workmen’s Act 1875,” provided that the 
term was not to he taken to include, for the nurposGs 
of this act, domestic or menial servants. Shop assist- 
ants, as before stated, were only included by ibc 
act of 1896. With regard to omnibus einifioyes, it was 
laid down in the case of Morgan v. General Onvdhu^ 
Company, 1SS4, 13 Q.B.D. 61S, that the conductoi- oi an 
omnibus does not come under the definition “ worlanan,” 
since lie does not actually lilt passengers in and out of 
the omnibus. Similarly, with regard to i-aihvay em- 
ployes, it was decided in Hunt v. Great Northern 
Q.B. vol. i. 1891, p. 601, that the guard of a goods train 
does not come under the definition “workman," be(?ausQ 
the scope of his employment is not primarily manual. 

Among miners also deductions have long been common, 
perhaps because they often form large isolated bodies, 
not easily reached by the public 'opinion of other 
workers. Among the miners of South Wales, for 
example, the following deductions are found .'—deduc- 
tions for a doctor elected by the miners, for sick and 
accident funds, fatal accident funds, miners’ permanent 
relief society, colliery woi-kers' house -coal and house- 
rent. In some collieries fines are inflicted in addition 
for breaches of Mines Acts and special rules, and for loss 
of tools supplied by the employers. 

In consequence of the persistence of fines and deduc- 
tions in small or undeveloped industries, and among 
-fi-orkers who are unorganised or almost unorganised, we 
should expect to find them much more usual where 
women are employed than among men. This is, in firct, 
the case. Where men are employed fines and deductions 
are rarely Ibund, except in industries not protected by 
the Truck Acts, e.g. waiters, and when tlie system 
exists it is oftenest in the form of deductions for benefit 
societies — this being the least repulsive form in wliich 
the principle can clothe itself. Among women, on the 
contrary, fines and deductions are common— even usual 
—and punitory fines, or deductions for materials, seem 
to be the most usual forms. They often materially 
lower the rate of wages. A case may he given -which 
was quoted at the Conference of the National Union for 
Women Workers, 1896, in a paper by Mrs. Hicks “ A 
■woman working for a large city firm, making children’s 
seaside suits at 2s. 9d. per dozen suits, has to pay Id. 
in the Is. for steam power that, drives her machine, she 
has to pay Id. in the Is. for light, and she lias to buy 
the cotton with -^vliich the .suits are made. These suits 
may be of a .special colour and the cotton has to match. 
A few -wrecks before I saw her \vork hook, she liad three 
suits to make and the cotton cost Gd. ; she did not re- 
quire that cotton except for those suits. For making 
these particular suits at the regular rate of pay she 
ought to have received 8|d., but w'hen the liglit cliarge, 
and the steam charge, and the price of the cotton was 
calculated, she had l;}d. for making three." 

Cases axe quoted in the cotton weaving industry 
■?idiere the deductions for faults in the work have 
exceeded the weekly v;age ; and though such cases 
usually prove to be cases -ivhere the -worker is learning 
the trade and may perhaps be considered to be com- 
pensated by the skill acquired, there are— under a 
system where fines are assessed by the foreman who 
may hope to obtain promotion by vigilance in his 
master’s interests— many cases of hardship, and some 
of great injustice. It is often impossible, to ascertain 
to whose fault the bad work should be attributed, and 
in such aises, fines are p.articularly irritating. For 
example, in the wea-\ung trade the tuner may be in fault, 
yet the weaver only is fined. 

Fines and deductions are far more practically impor- 
tant as lowering wages among women than among men ; 
excepting perhaps in the case of waiters and some other 
classes unprotected by the acts. 

[Memorandum on Law re Tniclc, wdtli appendix 
of statutes and decided cases (c. 804S, 1896). — 
Memorandum relating to the Truck Acts for ike- 
use of MM, Inspectors of Mims and ■ .Factories 
(c. ■ 8330, 1897).~“Hausarcl, Debates on Truck 
Acts, 1831, 1887, 1896.— Eejnrg .of .Labour Corn- 
mission, IB'93.— .Select Co7mnutee on 
the Employeri Liability Act Am.end‘ 
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nmni Bill^ 1886, vol. viii. — History of Truck 
System. Report of the Qommissioners on Handloom 
Weavers, 1839, vol. xlii. ; 1840, vol. xxiii. ; 1840, 
vol, xxiv. ; 1841, vol. x. — Coninctions in York and 
Laneasler at Petty Sessions of persons guilty of 
paying wages in goods instead of Coin of the 
Pi,ealm, 1842, vol. xxxii. p. 629. — Report from 
the Select Gommittee on Railway Labourers, 1846, 
vol. xiii. — Report of H. Seymour Tremenheere on 
the operation of the Truck Acts in the Mining 
Districts, 1852, vol. xxi. — Report from Select Gom- 
mittee appointed to consider the stoppage of wages 
in the Hosiery Manufacture, 1854-55, vol. xiv. — 
PtCport of Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Truck System, 1871, vol. xxxvi. — “ Truck ” by 
A. S. Harvey iu Good Words, 1871. — Art. by- 
Samuel Moore on the “ Truck System ’* in Archiv 
fur Soziale Gesetzgebung, II. ii., Tubingen, 1889. 
Tor legal aspect, L. Levi, Hist. Brit. Commerce. 
— F. A. Walker, The Wages Question . — Smith’s 
Mercantile Law.\ e. m. d. 

Teuck System. The truck system” is the 
barter system introduced between employer 
and employed, and signifies the practice of 
paying wages otherwise than in cash. It 
takes the following forms. First, the gift 
to the labourer of a portion of that which he 
produces, whether the commodity be suited to 
his needs or not ; secondly, the gift to the 
labourer of commodities suited to his needs 
whether he produces them or not ; and, 
thirdly, the loan to the labourer of the 
appliances necessary to production. In one 
or other of these forms, the system is recog- 
nised as expedient and even necessary, in 
certain circumstances ; but, in the general case, 
workmen universally prefer the full payment of 
their wages in cash, because it tends to place 
them in a position of greater social and econo- 
mic independence (see Teuck: and Teuck Acts). 
The attempt made by employers in many trades 
in the middle of the century to continue pay- 
ing their workmen in kind after it had become 
possible to adopt a system of cash payment 
was bitterly resented. t. g, s. 

TRUST AND TRUSTEE. 

Trust and Trustee, p. 5S6 ; Trustee (judicial), p, 586. 

Trust and Trustee. A trust is a con- 
trivance -whereby one party holds property, 
real or personal, for the benefit of another. 
Such a person is called a trustee, and the person 
who benefits by the arrangement is called a 
cestifA que trust. Trusts were unknown to, the 
common law, and were first enforced by the 
court of chancery. They are created for a 
variety of purposes, public and private, but 
most commonly to make a provision for a 
family. The trustee has all those powem over 
the trust property which are essential for its 
preservation and management, but he is bound 
to use them solely in the interest of the 
beneficiaries under the trust. He has a right 
to be reimbursed his out-of-pocket expenses, 


but no right to any remuneration for the 
performance of his duties, unless the deed 
creating the trust authorises such remuneration 
to be paid. He is bound to the utmost diligence 
and good faith in the discharge of the trust. 
A trustee is personally liable to replace any 
loss occurring through non-observance of the 
provisions of the trust deed {e.g. by na- 
authorised investments), but a beneficiary at 
whose request or instigation such a breach of 
trust was committed was always liable to 
recoup the ti'ustee, and under a recent statute 
(Trustee Act 1888, § 6, now reproduced by 
Trustee Act 1893, § 45) the court may in 
such a case order the interest of such bene- 
ficiary in the trust estate to be impounded by 
way of indemnity to the trustee, and a more 
recent enactment (Judicial Trustees Act 1896, 
§ 3) provides that in any case of breach of 
trust, as to which the court is of opinion that 
the trustee ‘‘has acted honestly and reasonably 
and ought fairly to be excused for the breach 
of trust,” the trustee may either wholly or 
partly be relieved of bis personal liability 
for the same. Formerly no lapse of time 
barred the trustee’s liability to be sued for 
breach of trust ; but under an act of 1888 it 
will be barred, in most cases, by the lapse of 
six years. Fraudulent breach of trust is a 
crime punishable with penal servitude. The 
cestui que trust has no power to interfere in the 
administration of the trust, except in so far 
as it has been expressly reserved to him by the 
instrument creating the trust. But he has a 
right to all the benefits arising therefrom, and 
the fullest redress for misconduct on the part 
of his trustee. Trusts were known to the later 
Roman law under the name of fideicommissa, 
but their scope was mueli narrower in Rome 
than in England. By a Fideicommissum the 
representative of a deceased person was bound 
to hand over to a party whom the deceased had 
indicated either the whole inheritance, or a 
part of it, or some specific object comprised 
in it. 

[Snell, Principles of Equity. — Lewin, Law of 
Trusts. — Godefroi, Laio of Trusts. — Institutes of 
Justinian, ed. Moyle.] p. c. M. 

Trustee (judicial). By virtue of a recent 
statute (Judicial Trustees Act, 1896) the high 
court, and the judge of any county court, to 
whom jurisdiction has been assigned in that 
behalf, may, on the application of the creator 
of a trust, or of any trustee or beneficiary, 
appoint a “judicial trustee” to act, either 
jointly with another trustee or alone — in re- 
spect of any trust (not being a charitable trust). 
Any fit or proper person nominated by the 
applicant may be appointed, and, in the absence 
of any satisfactory nomination; an official of 
the court to whom the application is made 
may be appointed. The court may, within 
the limits proscribed by the rules issued under 
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the above-mentioned act, order sncli remunera- 
tion to be paid to a judicial trustee out of the 
income of the trust property, as shall cover all 
his work and personal outlay. A judicial 
trustee, whether an official or not, is subject 
to the supervision and control of the court by 
which he was appointed, and his accounts must 
be audited every year, and reported on to the 
court. It remains to be seen whether these 
new provisions, which were adopted on the 
recommendation of a committee, which had 
made inqiiiiies on the practice as to “judicial 
factors ” in Scotland, will be much applied in 
England. E. s. 

TRUSTS (in connection with trade combina- 
tions). Among the several forms of association 
which have been chosen by persons wishing to 
bring the whole of a trade under the control of 
a particular gi’oiip of persons or companies, the 
so-called “trusts” — as established in the United 
States (see Monopolies) — are the most promi- 
nent. Of these the Standard Oil Trust, formed 
in 1882 for the puirpose of securing the monopoly 
of the American petroleum trade, is the proto- 
type, and similar associations exist for other 
trades. In England and on the continent of 
Europe the same objects are frequently attained 
in other ways, e.g. by contractual arrangements 
between the traders concerned or by the forma- 
tion of large companies who absorb all the 
smaller concerns, but the rings of monopolists 
are not so powerful in Europe as in the United 
States. In England it was attempted to obtain 
a declaration from the courts declaring com- 
binations of the nature described to be illegal, 
but this attempt did not prove successful (Mogul 
Steamship Company v, McGregor, Gow, and 
Co.). In the United States, on the other hand, 
the courts have taken a less tolerant view of 
tiTists of this nature, without, however, being 
able to prevent their continuance- It does not 
appear that the price of any article was ever 
permanently raised by trade combinations ; and 
the advantages of a uniform organisation of aU 
operations probably outweigh the evils created 
by the absence of competition, if the manage- 
ment of the combination is honest and serves 
no aims outside the proper objects of the com- 
bination ; but this does not always seem to 
have been the case. 

[See Monopolies in the United States, and 
the authorities there cited ; also Aschrott, “Die 
amerikanischen Trusts” in ArcMv fur sociaU 
Gesetzgebung, vol. ii. pt. 3, and further the article 
“ Uiiternehmerverbande (wirtschaftliche) ” in Con- 
rad’s 'EandioorteThuch der Staatmissensclmften.'] 

E. S. 

TRUSTS, '.COMBINATIONS. See Mono- 
polies ; Ring ; Syndicate ; Teusts. 

Trusts, Charitable (Present law as to). 
Trusts created for one of the numerous purposes 
summed up under the head of charitable,” in- 
cluding religious and educational as well as 


purely eleemosynary objects, are of very iteipient 
occurrence in England, and property of enormous 
value is devoted to such trusts. It is clear that 
the public interest requires safeguards to be 
applied against possible abuses in the administra- 
tion of the trust property, and also against the 
possible withdrawal of large areas of land from 
effective cultivation. Charities have therefore 
always been — and are now — to a large extent 
subject to regulations and restrictions imposed 
on them in the public interest. These may be 
divided into three heads : (1) the establishment 
of public authorities specially entrusted with 
the supervision of charitable institutions ; (2) 
the rules of law under which charities are 
created and modified ; (3) the restrictions in 
respect of the settlement of property for 
charitable objects. 

(1) Charities are under the supervision of the crown, 
the courts of law, and the charity coiniiiissioiiers ; and 
parochial charities (not being ecclesiastical charities) 
are also to a limited extent under the control of the 
parish councils (see Local Government Act 1894, § 14) ; 
but the functions of the charity conirnissioners are so 
extensive that they now do by far the most important 
part of the work which comes under tliis liead. I'heir 
powers are derived under a number of acts of parliament, 
among which the Charitable Trust Acts of 1858, 1855, 
1860, 1S62, and 1869 are the most important. They are 
a government department consisting of four com- 
missioners and a number of assistant commissioners and 
a secretary and assistant secretary, in addition to tlie 
commissioners and assistant commissioners wlio have 
charge of the endowed schools department. They have 
extensive powers of inquiry as to the condition and 
management of all charitable institutions ; tliey are also 
enabled to authorise and superintend a number of trans- 
actions connected with the administration of cliaritable 
trusts, for which the trustees alone would not be 
competent, such as sales, exchanges, leases, repairs, 
improvements, purchase of sites, etc. ; and their powers 
farther extend to the removal and appointment of 
trustees, and other similar matters. The possibility of 
applying in respect of all the subjects mentioned to the 
charity commissioners has removed the necessity of 
taking proceedings in the courts in many cases, in 
which previously such proceedings v/ere indispensable— 
wdiich circum-stance not only saves expense but also 
enables the parties to attain their object in a less formal 
and more expeditious manner. 

(2) Tlie law favours charitable trusts by exempting 
them from the restrictions of the rule against perpetuf- 
ties, and it further gives considerable assistance by the 
application of the equitable doctrine of cygyns (being 
a’fule according to which the donor’s intentions, if they 
cannot be carried out literally, are given eftect to in an 
“approximate” manner). Where a testator manifests a 
general intention to devote a fund to charity, altlmugh 
no definite purposes are named, or although the objects 
named are incapable of being effected, that intention is 
carried into effect, but the particular -mode of apr'llca- 
tion is determined by a “ scheme ’’ which has be 
settled for the purpose, either by the courts or by t]:e 
charity commissioners. The doctrine of cy-prc?, whilst 
thus preserving funds for charitable purposes, which 
would otherwise have to go to the testator's relations or 
residuary legatees, supplies the turtlier advantage tliafc 
it enables the administrators of any charity to disi^gard 
the literal directions of the founders, if tlie changes 
brought about by time make it desirable lo introdueo 
some alteration. * In .such a case as on the creation of a 
new' charitable trust, a “scheme” may be ra-epared and 
settled by the court or by the ch.arity commissioners, 

(3) The restrictions imposed upon gii'rs for charities 
are divisible into tw^o classes, of which the tinst is 
intended to prohibit legacies in favour of any objtsrs 
which the law, for the time being, considers superstitions ; 
whilst the second deals with gifts of land only, and is 
intended toresist the mischief which Is thought lo 

if land becomes the property of a “ dead hand.” 
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Gifts to superstitious uses fonueriy included all gifts 
for tlie benefit of religious communities other ttian 
tlie Church of England, but the disabilities of Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and dissenters were removed by succes- 
sive statutes ; and gifts for the benefit of these com- 
munities are now given effect to in the same way as 
other gifts, subject, hoAvever, to the exception that 
bequests to priests for offering masses for the soul of 
the dead are void in England. In Ireland such gifts are 
valid unless they transgress the rule against perpetuities. 

The restrictions in respect to gifts of land for cliaritable 
purposes are now mainly regulated by the Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses Acts ISSS and 1891. The present 
state of the law may be shortly stated as follows : 

(a) Gifts of land to corporations are void unless author- 
ised by royal licence, and cause a forfeiture of the land 
to the crown. This rule is, however, subject to the 
following' exceptions : 

A. Gifts of land to a corporation for the purposes of a 
public park, a schoolhouse, for an elementary school or ! 
a public museum, are valid if they are made by a duly , 
enrolled deed executed at least twelve months before ' 
the donor’s death (M. and G.U.A. 1888, § 6). 

B. Gifts of land to a company formed for the purpose 
of charity, and incorporated under the companies’ acts, 
are valid if not exceeding two acres of land, and are 
valid to any extent if authorised by licence of the board 
of trade (Companies Act, 1862, § 21). 

c. Gifts of land to a corporation for the purpose of 
pTo\nding dwellings for the working classes in any 
populous place are valid if made by duly enrolled deed 
(Working Classes Dwellings Act 1890, §§ 1-2). 

(b) Gifts of land hy will for the benefit of any charitable 
use are no longer subject to any restrictions ; but any 
land given by will must, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the will, as a general rule be sold within 
twelve months from the testator’s death ; and personal 
estate directed to be laid out in the purchase of land for 
the benefit of any charitable use must not as a general 
rule be used for the purchase of laud. Power is, however, 
given to the court and also to the charity commissioners : 

A. In the case of land given by will, to extend the time 
for sale ; or if satisfied that the land is wanted for actual 
occupation for the purposes of the charity, and not as an 
investment, to sanction the retention. 

B. In the case of personal estate directed to be laid 
out in the purchase of land, if satisfied that the land 
proposed to be purchased is wanted for occupation, etc., 
to .sanction the acquisition (Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Act 1891, §§ 5-8). 

[Bristow and Cool:, The Law of CJioTities and Mortmain, 
1SS9. See also the article “Charities” in the Enoyclo- 
jmdia of the Latus of England.] e. s. 

TUCKER, George (1775-1861). Born in 
Bermnda ; died in Yirginia. In early life he 
was a la^vyer and in public life. He retired 
from congress in 1825 ; was professor of moral 
philosophy and political economy in the uni- 
versity of Yirginia for twenty years. 

He wrote Lcavs of Wages, Profits, and Pi,ent 
InmstigaUd, Philadelphia, 1837, pp. v., 189, in 
wdiich he criticises the Ricardian theory of dis- 
tribution of wealth ; Theory of Money and Banks 
Investigated, Boston, 1839; Progress of the 
United States in Popidation and Wmlth in Fifty 
Years, New York, 1843. The edition of 1855 
contains Appendix, p. 68, on the census of 1850. 
This is a valuable study in social statistics, dealing 
with sex proportions, race elements, age, maladies, 
progress of slavery, and annurd increase of the 
population ; Correspondence imih Alexander M. 
^Everett on Political Economy, 1845 ; and Banks or 
No Banks, New York, 1857. In this the unre- 
stricted banking of the early period of the first third 
of the century is severely criticised. n. E, n. 

TUCKER, JosiAH (1712-99), son of a small 
Welsh farmer -squire, curate and rector at' 
Bristol under Bishop Butler, \ and’ dean, of 


Gloucester (1758-99) ; laid in his Elements of 
Commerce (1755) those four foundation-stones 
of political economy, the discovery of which is 
attributed by Zejss (1889) and Hasbach (1891) 
to A. Smith (1776). 

(1) He regards political economy as a science, for 
commerce means wnth him, as with D. Hume (1 752), 
any means whereby wealth is got ; and his “ ele- 
ments,” which deal with men’s animal and social 
“wants,” and are non-national and “universal,” 
yield, but for “ human impediments,” an order like 
that of the stars in their courses (p. 8). Hegel, too, 
called political economy a theory of wants, and 
compared its laws to those of astronomy ( J. Bonar, 
Phil, and Pol. Ec., p. 310). (2) In suppljung 

wants, “self-love,” Say’s word, or “self-interest,” 
A. Smith’s word, is “the great mover”; ‘‘the 
strongest principle,” far mightier than “ benevol- 
ence,” and destined to drive out “ tyrant custom ” 
from its last stronghold in the open field, and to 
turn proud “ Gothic barons ” and cringing “ vassals,” 
Hume’s phrases, 1752, into “commercial” farmers 
bent on gain. He looks on commercial man as 
s\vayed solely by self-interest. (3) Self-interest, if 
untrammelled, almost always “coincides” with 
public interest in populous countries, for it is 
competition which produces this result ; and in 
thinly-peopled countries competition is inconceiv- 
able. With competition, the producer mil sell as 
cheap as he can, without competition as dear as 
he can ; and in the former case “the public” or 
“ consumer ” will gain, and “ the maker ” will not 
lose. Further, industrious foreigners should he 
naturalised in order that wages may be beat down 
and labourers* “combinations” broken; and 
“though individuals may sufler,” prices will he 
cheaper or w'ares better and the “public is a 
gainer” (M‘Culloch, Collection of Scarce Tracts 
on Commerce, 1859, p. 343). He is therefore 
an advocate of competitive distribution as "well as 
competitive production. His point of view is so 
absolutely that of the consumer that he calls 
monopolies and bounties “taxes on the com- 
munity, ” and says “ abolish every tax and remove 
all impediments -whatever -which might pi’event 
self-love — the gi-and mover — from operating for the 
public good” {E. of C., p. 169). “One-half at 
least of . . . the statutes . . . might be made a 
bonfire of” (p. 158), including privileged com- 
panies, parish settlements, apprenticeships, la-ws as 
to labourers’ hire, hours, wages, and combinations, 
and as to price and quality of goods. “Remove 
disorders w’hich a bad habit or a -wrong treat- 
ment hath brought upon the constitution, and then 
leave the rest to nature, who can best do her own 
work” ; when healed, “it would be as wrong to 
multiply laws relating to commerce as it -vmuld 
he to he for ever prescribing physic” (p. 79). 
He called industrial freedom a “natural right” 
(pp. 124, 155), echoing — not Locke, whom and 
-ft'-hose disciples he abhorred {Treatise concerning 
Civil Government (1781) ; Sequel to Sir W. Jones 
(1784)) ; hut Sir E. Sandy s {Journals of M. of G., 
(1602), vol. i. p. 218). At this date the Phxsio- 
CEATS had written nothing, and Hume still called 
the economic sense “ avarice ” ( ed. Green 
and Grose, vol. hi. p. 295); possibly A. Smith 
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was, in 1755, moving in the same direction (J. Rae, 
Life, of A. Smith, p. 203) ; but if not, Tucker’s 
voice was the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
(4) Til ere were a few cases in which self-interest, 
even when exposed to competition, does not pro- 
mote public interests : {a) profit may be too 
remote, as in reclaiming bogs, growing timber, and 
infant industries, where tem.^wrary bounties and 
remissions of taxes were allowable {E. of (7., pp. 73, 
74) ; (5) cheapness may involve vice, as in ale- 
houses, which should be limited ; (c) learned 
professions live on the labour of others, and there- 
fore their members should be few (p. 92) ; {d) 
bad doctoring is too dangerous, therefore doctors 
must be selected beforehand by examination (p. 
91) ; if) in production on a large scale self-interest, 
by ranging masters and men into hostile camps, 
leads to mutual suicide, and therefore production 
on a small scale will alone survive. 

He made politics tributary to economics, and 
wished the colonies to separate from England be- 
cause trade laws were the only link, and that link 
was rotten. Burke upheld the trade law^s and 
reviled “the profane herd of those vulgar and 
mechanical politicians . . . who think that 
nothing exists bnt what is gross and material ” 
{Speeches on Am, Tax. etc., ed. Selby, pp. 99, 
131). Tucker replied with an audacity worthy 
of COBDEN, that be was proud to belong to the 
latter class. So too his denunciation of trade wars, 
and the jealousy of trade (Hume’s phrase, 1758), 
is enlivened by a sentence 'worthy of Cobden. “ A 
shopkeeper will never get the more custom by 
beating his customers, and what is true of a shop- 
keeper is true of a shopkeeping nation ” {Four 
Tracts and two Sermons (1774), p. 132 ; cp. 
A. Young, Towr in Ireland, ed. 1892, voL ii. 
p. 219). Like A. Youkq and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, he combined colonial separatism wdth 
Irish niiionism, and prophesied in 1785 that the 
latter event would come to pass in ten or fifteen 
years {Fi.eJlections, p. 33). He knew that slave- 
labour was costly {Instructions for Travellers, 
p. 20), and deemed political the handmaid of 
industrial freedom, bnt scorned votes, and thought 
that the, levelling disciples of Locke in France 
were harbingers of revolution {Oui Bono, 1781). 

Why, then, is Tucker almost unknown % First, 
he held the views about population which prevailed 
from Foetrey and Sir W. Temple down to E. Price 
and Wales ; and asked, “'\^niat is a market but 
a collection of inhabitants”? wished to refasten 
some of the old trade fetters on bachelors, and 
though a champion of strict indoor relief, wished 
to grant out-relief to large families. His preference 
for small estates, like Bacon and Harrington, 
small farms and allotments, like Price, and his 
appreciation of the division of labour, are like 
gleams of sunshine across this gloom. Secondly, 
his idea that “ industry and labour are the only 
real riches,” that “commerce” is “the exchange 
of labour ” {S&rm-on, i. p. 13), and that money is 
“ a certificate of labour ” {E. of p. 99), is 
: a crude version of Petty’s ideas which Hume and 
A. Smith refined, but which reappear yet more 
crudely in E. Owen, Karl Mary, and the Labour 
Exchange of this century. True, it enabled him 
to defend machines, and to see clearly what no 


mercantilist saw quite clearly, that domestic and 
foreign trade are on the same footing v.ith regard 
to wealth, and that all trade benefits both buyer 
and seller (Eoscher, Zur GescJiichte derenf ischen 
Volkswvrthschaftslehre, p. 39), bnt it proved that 
his mind was a blank on problems of cost and 
value. Thirdly, his panacea of taxing luxuries 
shows that he had not thought out taxation from 
his new point of view. He w^as only a •■ways 
and means” man. Fourthly, his Brief Abscy •m 
the Advantages and Disadvantages which rcsj^ce- 
lively attend France and England with regard to 
Trade (1748), reprinted hy arCiilloch {loc. cit.), 
misrepresents the writer’s mature opinions {Cui 
Bono, 8rd ed. p. xiii.) ; it is but a stepping-stone 
from Eichardsoii’s (?) mercantilist Essay (1744), 
also reprinted by M‘Culloch {loc. cit. ) to Tucker’s 
great work, Elements of Qomnierce and Theory of 
Taxes (1755) ; continued in Instnictions for 
Travellers (1757), and second Troxt (v. i.). And 
this work is the merest fragment, thrown aside for 
want of money. Indeed, the Elements have only l^een 
privately printed, and the Instructions restate the 
best portion of his Brief Essay. His other econ- 
omic works are with a lew exceptions pamphlets 
on questions of tlie hour ; e.g. on naturalisation 
{Reflections, pt. i. (1751); pt. ii. (1752); Two 
Letters {\1 bZ )) ; on limiting public-houses (inquiry 
into . . . Low-priced spirituous Lupwrs (1751)) ; 
on opening the Turkey trade [Reflections (1753)) ; 
on trade wars and colonial separation [Tract, ii. 
(1763); hi. (17(56); iv. (1774), and v. (1775); 
Letter to E. Burke (1775) ; Humble Address 
(1776) ; Sei'ies of Ansvjers (1776) ; Disjxissionate 
Thoughts (1780) ; Cui Bono . . . Letters to 
JLecker (1781) ; Plan for a General Pacification 
(1782) ; on Ireland [Tract v. (r.s.) ; Refections 
(1785) ; and extracts in Argiimetits for and 
against an Union (1798), and T. B. Clarke, 
Union or Separation (1799)). Turgot translated 
two of these pamphlets, Refections, pt. ii., and 
Tract ii. ; but they are too polemical to live. 
The exceptions fall into two classes, (a) Those of 
passing interest are — Refeciiosis on the , . . Lov; 
Price of Coarse TToo7s (1782) (ailotmeiits) ; Alani- 
fold Causes of the Increase . . . of the Poor {11 QO) ; 
Bath Soc, for . . . AgncuUure, vol. vi. p. 252 
(proposes unions, benefit clubs, etc.) ; to whicli 
irCullocli adds the anonymous Caims cf the 
Dearness of Provisions (1766) (?) (5) His Trad 

i. (1758), which arose out of a correspondence 
with Hume, and Two Sermons (1774) go to first 
principles. Hume wrote (1752) that a rich nation 
must lose its riches, becau.se a poor nation can 
work more cheaply owing to low wages (Essay hi. 
in WoiEs, vol. iii. p. 310). Tucker answered 
that if the nation was idle, its riches would melt 
like snow in summer” ; if the nation bad been 
and was industrious, its fixed and circuhiting 
capital— -he enumerates the different species, but 
does not use these words {Tract ii. p. 22)— its 
skill, division of labour, and the fact that profits 
must be higher in the poor country, gave the ricli 
country an incalculable advantage, except in un- 
skilled industries like timber- growing. Hume’s 
reference, to “the .advantage of superior stocks and 
correspondence” in, his. .sixth Essay (1758), {ioc. 
cit, p. ,348), was perhaps inspired by Tucker. 
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The argument about high profits was put better in 
the Brief Essay (ed. M‘Culloch, p. 339), but is 
similar to that on which J. S. Mill relies [PoL Ec., 
bk. hi. ch. XXV.). He also adds that in advocating 
naturalisation he did not wish to attract moneyed 
idlers, who only impoverish a nation ; and this 
was the true answer to Ma.ndeville’s paradox, 
which D. Hume {q.v.) had failed to answer (cp. 
T. B. Clarke, Survey of the Strength and Opulence 
of Great Britain^ 1801, p. 38). 

Tucker was one of those who grow with astonish- 
ing rapidity up to a certain point, which they 
never pass. As Bristol and the influences of 
Butler and Hume undoubtedly stimulated, so per- 
haps Gloucester stunted his spirit. 

[For philosophic doctrine of self-interest, in 
Butler, see Hume’s Worhs^ ed. Green and Grose, 
introduction to vol. ii. ; in recent writers, see 
M. Block, Les Progres de la Science flconomique 
•depids A. Smith (1897), ch. vii. — For Tucker’s 
political ideas, see Leslie Stephen, Mist, of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Gentury,'] j. D. R. 

TUNNAGE AND POUNDAGE. See Ton- 
nage AND Poundage. 

TURBOLI, Gian Donato (17th century), a 
Neapolitan writer and merchant and director of 
the mint at Naples. He discussed money and 
exchange in several speeches published in difier- 
ent years between 1616 and 1629. All these, 
except the first, were eventually published in 
Onstodi’s collection. Turboli, like many other 
writers of the day, investigates the causes of 
the want of specie in the kingdom of Naples, 
and gives interesting notes on the difficulties of 
coining in that kingdom. 

He especially studies exchange, to which many 
proposed to fix a legal maximum limit, believing 
this to he a means of preventing money from 
leaving the country. Turboli, however, combats 
these measures, observing that if the rate of ex- 
change was high in Naples, insuperable reasons 
caused it to be so ; and if the rate of exchange was 
high against the kingdom, and this had deprived it of 
all coins, this evil was irremediable, as he who owes 
largely cannot have much ready money, because he 
is obliged to pay. Tuiholi’s chief merit is his per- 
sistent opposition to the suggestions of a legal regu- 
lation of the rate of exchange ; but his treatment of 
the subject is far inferior to that of Serra 

Discorso sopra le monete dd regno di Napol% 
■ec., con diverse relationi e copie di altri discorsi, 
■ec., 1629 [.see Fornari, Belle teorie economiche 
ndle proihncie napoleiane, 1882. — Gobhi^ M eco 7 io- 
mia poUtica, ec.i 18B9}. XJ.R, 

TURGOT, Anne Robert Jacques Turgot, 
Baron de L’Aulne (1727-1781), one of the 
noblest and x>nrest figures in history, occupies 
an important place on the roll of gi'eat econ- 
omists. Endowed with a fine intelligence, 
nourished and fortified by unweaiying assiduity, 
he became early in life a distinguished scholar, 
and was elected prior of the Sorbonne in 1749. 
In that capacity he delivered in 1750 an 
•address on The henefits which Gliristianity Tms 
procured for ffitnumity, and the same year an 


account of The Progress of the Human Mmd, in 
the course of which he predicted as inevitable 
the separation of the American colonies from 
the mother - country : — '‘Les colonies sont 
conime des fruits qui ne tiennent a larbre que 
jusqu’a leur maturite : devenues suffisantes a 
elles-memes, elles firent ce que fit depuis Car- 
thage, ce que fera mi jour I’Amerique” 
(fEuvreSi ii. 66). He translated from the 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, and Italian, and 
notably, from the English, some of the economic 
writings of D. Hume and J. Tucker. He com- 
posed French and Latin verse with elegance 
and facility. His epigram on Franklin has 
rested famous : Eripuit coelofulmen sceptrumque 
tyrannis. The letter on paper money which he 
■ addressed to the Abbe de Cice in 1749, criti- 
cising the system of Law, is his first excursion 
into economic reasoning. In 1750 he wrote an 
essay against the metaphysics of Berkeley, 
subsequently worked up for the Encyclopedic, 
and published under the title “ Existence.” A 
criticism of Maupertuis’s theory of languages 
similarly formed the basis of an article “ &ymo- 
logie” in the same collection. In 1751 he 
quitted the Sorbonne. Conscientious scruples 
decided him to abandon the ecclesiastical 
career upon which his family and friends desired 
to see him enter ; and in 1752 he embraced the 
profession of the magistracy, commencing as 
conseiller-substitut of the procureur • gineral. 
The same year he became conseilUr au parle- 
ment, and in 1758 mattre des requites. In 
1756 he followed up his articles in the Encyclo- 
pidie with three others, " Expansibilite,” 
“Foires,” and " Fondations,” the last two of 
economic interest. He opposes exclusive privi- 
leges of fairs and markets, and pleads for liberty 
for commerce to find its own channels, support- 
ing his views by reference to Gournay, “to 
whom France will perhaps some day owe the de- 
struction of obstacles which have been imposed 
upon the progress of trade in the vain hope of 
encouraging it.” To the argument that fairs 
facilitate the collection of taxes upon articles sold 
for export, he replies that it would be wiser to ex- 
empt such goods from taxes altogether, and points 
out that a reduction of duties by stimulating 
trade and consumption, and reducing the cost 
of collection, may result in a larger net revenue. 
His criticisms of “foundations,” are, though 
much fuller and deeper, in many respects similar 
to those to which twenty years later Adam Smith 
gave utterance. ThG vanity of foimders,. their 
want of foresight, the social dangers of ill- 
advised charity, the degeneration of worthy 
objects, are vividly brought out. Self-heli), 
and freedom to exercise one’s own faculties, are 
conditions of a healthy society. But none the 
less, voluntary effort, individual or combined, 
in relief of suffering, is a duty incumbent upon 
an citizens. The poor have incontestable claims 
upon the abundance of the rich. Religion and 
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iiimiaiiity call upon us to succour our fellows 
in distress. But in all tilings public utility is 
tlie supreme law, and ought not to be held in 
check by superstitious respect for the ‘ ‘ inten- 
tions of founders.” “ If there were a tomb for 
every man who has lived, it would be necessary, 
in order to hud land for cultivation, to sweep 
away these barren monuments and stir the 
ashes of the dead to provide subsistence for 
the living” {(Eumes, iii. 255). The order for 
the suppression of the JEncydopedie and its 
partisan reputation for agnosticism induced 
Turgot to abandon his intention of contributing 
further articles to the gi'eat dictionary, which 
was continued clandestinely. His translations 
of English 'writings upon trade deepened his 
intimacy with Trudaine and Gournay. In 
1755 and 1756 he accompanied Gournay, then 
mtendant of commerce, upon his official travels 
throughout the country, and was made to see 
the ramilied mischief wrought by excessive and 
ill-judged state regulation, often inspired by 
interested motives, and “putting the poor still 
more at the mercy of the rich.” In 1759 
Gournay was cut off by death, and Turgot 
wrote his Ji^loge de M, de Gour7iay, a memoir 
struck out in a few days to assist Marmontel to 
deliver an official oration at the academy. This 
tract furnishes almost the only account we at 
present possess of that eminent precursor of the 
French school. It sets forth with conviction 
the eagerness of Gournay for a Laissez-faihe 
policy, and warmly praises his large views and 
clear principles of freedom of enterprise. 

In 1761 Turgot was nominated mtendant 
for the generality of Limoges. Confronted by 
obstacles almost insurmountable, he applied 
himself mth equal vigour and intelligence to 
the solution of the most difficult problems 
of administration. The district was poor. Its 
finances were in a state of chaos. The intend- 
ant’s duty was to raise from his generality a 
certain sum, fixed annually, for the royal 
treasmy, and to apportion the amount between 
the several localities. Part of the district had 
been surveyed in 1 738 ; but sucb of these records 
as had been preserved were faulty or out of 
date. Estimates of wealth were framed upon 
different principles — ^gross revenue being some- 
times reckoned as net income — and as regards 
the unsurveyed portion of the generality, the 
declarations of owners approximated to the 
truth with widely varying degrees of accuracy. 
Ko record was kept of changes of ownershij), 
or other essential circumstances. To remove 
the giaiing anomalies which resulted, and to 
eliminate as far as possible the arbitrary element 
from future apportionments, Turgot undertook 
the immense task of a complete survey. 
Another of his first steps (1762-176-1) was to 
abolish the Corv:6e, and to replace it by the 
milder and more convenient burden of a high- 
way rate based upon the Taille. So great 


was the mistrust entertained towards the 
government, that it wuukl have been difficult 
to raise such a rate directly, for the peasants 
could feel no confidence that the money would 
not be diverted to some other purpose, and the 
roads left unmended. He ingeniously pro]josed 
that the parishes should have the -work executed 
by contractors, and the cost deducted from the 
quota of contribution due from the parishes to 
the treasury. This bold reform, which Turgot 
executed by an ordonnance transgressing the 
strict limits of legality, was an unqualified 
success, and paved the way for the confidence 
and j)opularity wdiich he subsequently enjoyed 
throughout his district. 

In 1770-71 he found his generality menaced 
by famine. Rigorously enforcing the unfettered 
movement of corn within the district, he trusted 
with confidence to an influx of corn and to its 
commercial distribution where it was most 
required, as evidenced by the height of prices. 
At the same time he borrowed 20,000 francs, 
and, adding to these from his own resources, 
and from government subventions, he under- 
took public w’orks to provide the poor with 
employment, and the iiieans wdierewith to pur- 
chase food. At this period he addressed to 
Terray, then controller-general, seven letters on 
the corn trade, of which three are lost. In 
these letters he examined the ill effects of legal 
restrictions upon the free circulation of corn 
throughout the country, and strenuously pleaded 
for free trade. The success which attended his 
abolition of the \Gorv4e for repairs of the roads 
encouraged him next to abolish the corvee for the 
forced transport of troops and war material. 
The peasants, employing large numbers of slow 
oxen and small chariots in this service at times 
when their harvests ui'gently required them at 
home, were greatly benefited by a change 
which allowed them to pay in money a con- 
tractor •who conducted the transport by horses 
at a quarter of the old charges. A similar 
reform "^vas executed -with regard to billeting. 
He successfully resisted the attempt to impose 
upon his district a ne-vv corvee — the hauling of 
boats laden with admiralty timber along the 
Charente. His enquiries into the wealth of his 
generality enabled him also to claim '^^itli 
success a diminution in its quota of national 
taxation. His unwearied efforts to promote 
the welfare of the people rendered him truly 
popular. He established veterinary schools ; 
encouraged the society of agriculture of wiiich 
he W’as president ; introduced the potato, 
clover, and artificial grasses ; stimulated new 
industries or new processes in the manufacture 
of .paper and in. tanning; and by his. active 
'.and enlightened administration . greatly con-'. 
, ti-ibuted . to the ' prosperity , of .„ his district. 
Particular occasions upon which, . it became 
mecessary for the government to. ^consult, him 
di*ew from his able pen reports in -^vhieh the 
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great lines of important economic principles i 
were boldly laid down. Such are his memoir | 
on mines and quarries (the economic and legal 
aspects of free mining) and his study of the laws 
of interest (a defence of free trade in capital). 
He suggested to the society of agricultime that 
it should offer a prize for an essay upon the 
advantages of employing horses as compared 
with oxen, and upon the effects of indirect 
taxes on the revenue of landowners. The 
latter of these offers drew forth the works of 
Saint PitiiAVY and Graslin. 

Two young Chinamen, who had been brought 
to France and educated by Jesuits, were sent 
back to Canton with a royal annuity, to main- 
tain a correspondence upon the state of literature 
and science in China. Turgot wrote for them 
in 1766 a little treatise on political economy, 
which was published in the Ephi^m^irides (FTov. 
1769 to Jan. 1770) under the title of Reflexions 
sur la Formation et la Distribution cles Rudiesses 
— his most considerable work in economic 
speculation. In 1 7 7 4, to the great regret of his 
district, which he had thrice refused to leave for 
promotion to other generalities, he was called to 
the court of the new king (Louis XVI.), and 
made secretary of state for the navy, a post 
which he held for only five w'eeks before being 
appointed controller -general and minister of 
finance (24th August). Dupont de FTemours, 
giving a striking account of Turgot's maritime 
Ijrogramme and of his enlightened views upon 
colonial policy, thinks it perhaps regrettable 
for France tlnit Turgot had not remained in the 
less political office of the admiralty, to carry 
out the extensive proposals which his fertile 
brain had already framed. Entering upon his 
new duties, he stated the principles by which 
he intended to be guided in the most difficult 
of offices, and summarised them in a striking 
letter to the king in which he lays down three 
cardinal propositions, foint de hanqueroute^ 
point F aiog mentation dHmpdts, point Fem- 
prunis ; ex]penses are to be kept below receipts 
and debts reduced, or the first cannon shot 
will force the state to financial ruin. The king 
is urged to favour economy, and to be firm 
against the clamour of those who resist it, for 
the good of his people must be his primary 
consideration ; and those who wish to dip their 
hands into the treasury must remember that 
the revenues of the state are provided with 
difficulty by the humblest subjects, and that 
the king has no right to deprive these of sub- 
sistence to gratify even his dearest dependents. 
Tills hold appeal is as remarkable for its fore- 
sight as for its courage. Turgot clearly saw 
that those who profited by laxity and abuse 
■would make a desperate fight against reform, 
and lie endeavoured to strengthen the king’s 
good intentions by tmiely warning and advice. 
The royal expenses for 1775 were estimated 
to exceed the revenue by over 22,000,000 


livres, and upwards of 78,000,000 livres had 
been expended in anticipation. Pensions were 
three or four years in arrear, and each depart- 
ment was heavily in debt. Nevertheless 
Turgot did not hesitate to abolish or diminish 
various onerous charges upon the public, and 
to devote a sum of 15,000,000 towards the 
immediate payment of arrears due fi’om the 
state. He purified the financial administration, 
checked the growth of parasitic croupiers who 
drew a kind of royal pension from the Farmers- 
General, himself refused from them the 
customary commission of 100,000 crowns on a 
new lease and 50,000 a year, and thus secured 
for the state better terms than his predecessors 
— at once increasing the revenue and diminish- 
ing the expenditure. On the 25th September 
1774 he issued a decree permitting free trade 
in corn within the country, but not its export. 
The bad harvest of the following autumn 
assisted Turgot’s enemies in their efforts to 
foment corn riots throughout the country, as 
a protest against the new policy ; but the dis- 
turbances were firmly quelled, and the govern- 
ment showed its spirit and reassured commerce 
by promptly paying 50,000 francs to a merchant 
for a cargo of corn which had been thrown 
overboard by the mob. Du Pont asserts that 
the really serious result of this disorder was not 
merely the loss of money (610,000 francs) 
spent in repressing it, but especially the waste 
of valuable time which prevented Turgot from 
putting into execution his matured plans for 
an extensive reform of local government, 
decentralising a large measure of power and 
responsibility into the hands of local elected 
authorities. The riots delayed the |)roseciitioii 
of this scheme for six weeks, and made it 
impossible to carry through the necessary pre- 
liminary stages by October, when the finances 
of the year were regulated. This compelled 
the plan to be delayed a whole year, and 
Tm'got was not destined to have another 
opportunity for carrying it out. The abundant 
details which we possess of his administration 
illustrate the clearness, courage, consistency, 
and integrity of his views. Unfettered liberty, 
unspotted honesty, were to him the ideal 
requirements for promoting the financial and 
social welfare of the nation, and he revised with 
much shrewdness, to the great profit of tlie 
treasury, the financial bargains concluded with 
farmers-general and others by his less scrupulous 
or less enlightened predecessors. The credit of 
the state revived. The rate of interest on 
- loans to government fell in twelve months from 
5f to 4 per cent, and a large measure of con- 
version by aid of a loan from Holland, was in 
preparation by Turgot when he fell, and a great 
progi’amme of many and far-reacliing measure^l, 
calculated to promote the greatest benefits' to 
' the .country, came to an untimely end.' 

The reforuTing zeal of Turgot had stirred up 
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an active ]3aiid of eneniies at court. Courtiers, 
who were aided to live in the giddy and costly 
society of Vei'sailles by more or less thinly 
veiled grants from the. treasury, in the shape 
of percjuisites, sinecures, and royal gifts, saw 
with rancour and alarm the financial severity 
of the new controller-general. In almost the 
same words as Sully had employed to Henri lY., 
he pointed out to the king that his money was 
collected from his poorest subjects ; and like 
Sully he successfully invoked the king’s fair- 
ness and clemency towards the great mass of 
the labouring people as a check upon uncalled- 
for and unearned generosity at their expense. 
The financial interests, unable to advance their 
own profits by the corruption of the minister, 
and compelled even to disgorge some of their 
iiiijust gains, shared to some extent the same 
feeling. Most of Turgot’s colleirgnes in the 
minis tiy had an uneasy conviction that he was 
going too fast and too far. Finally the queen 
lierself held him in high disfavour by reason of 
the limitations which he imposed upon her 
extravagance. These elements of discontent 
came to a head when the famous Six Edicts 
were presented to the king by Turgot in the 
beginning of 1776. These proposed, 1st, to 
abolish the corvees throughout the kingdom ; 
2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 6tli, to suppress various 
taxes and tolls upon corn, cattle, etc. , in Paris ; 
and Ith to suppress the Juuandes or gilds. 
Diiiereiices arose among ministers with regard 
to these measures, but the king decided in 
i’avour of their acceptance ; and, after being 
])assed by the council, they required to be 
registered by the parliament. That reactionary 
Imdy objected to register them with the excep- 
tion of one of the least importance. The king 
was obliged to call a lit cle justice to compel 
their submission. The infuriated , parliament 
eominenced to clamour against Turgot, and 
ordered the burning of a treatise Siir les incon- 
■■cenients des droits fdodausc, written by his 
friend and subordinate BottCEEP. Intrigues . 
^rere set on foot in every quarter. The king, 
who had shortly before declared, Ms opinion 
that onhr he and Turgot , really loved the' 
people, was worked upon and wearied 
Turgot’s enemies. A memoir, said to have 
been prepared by Heckee, was privately sub- 
mitted to him pointing out some arithmetical 
iiiaceuraoies in Turgot’s draft budget, and 
suggesting that he was incapable to deal with- 
the aecoiiiits. of . the nation. Du Pont alleges 
that daniag'ing letters, with 'the forged signa- 
ture of Turgot, were .brought to the king from 
rhetcMnet.noir.^: A coldness sprung up on the 
ijiing’s side. - , .An open breach occurred over the 
proposed appointment or a successor to Males- 
herbes, Turgot’s chief friend in the ministry, 
who had resigned his office. The queen’s 
party proposed Amelot, an antagonist to ■ all 
Turgot’s ideas. Turgot remonstrated. The 
TOL. Ill 


king vacillated. Turgot wrote Mm four letters, 
in the tones of vigorous and almost patronising 
exhortation which he had employed v'hcn 
accepting office. One of these letters remains 
to enable us to judge of the rest. not 

forget, sire,” he says in one ]3lace, “''that it was 
weakness that brought the head of Ciiarlf-s L 
to the block.” . . . ^^You, sire, have been 
sometimes believed to be weak, but I have' 
seen you in trying circumstances sliow real 
courage. You have said it yourself, sire, that 
you want experience, that you have nct-d oi' a 
guide.” To none of these letters did ilic king 
send a reply. It cannot have surprised Turgot 
to receive his dismissal, 12th May 1776." 

Du Pont has smnmarised Turgot’s ministry. 
He abolished twenty-three taxes onerous to 
industry and commerce. At a cost of 1 0, 0 00,000 
litnes a year he got rid of the scourge of the 
corvee on the roads, which cost the coiiircry four 
times as much, and abolished other forms of 
forced labour. He arrested a devastating jilagiie, 
stifled a sedition, lightened the collection of 
taxes, freed trade and labour from many 
shackles, paid four years’ arrears of pensions, 
defrayed the extraordinary charges arising out 
of the coronation, a royal marriage, and a, 
royal birth, paid off 74,000,000 of debt and 

68. 000. 0000f advances, leaving only 10,000,000 
of anticipated income to be repaid by his 
successor, and left behind hiiii a. surplus of 
3,500,000 as compared with a deficit of 

19.000. 000 when he assumed office. All rliis 
and much more in a ministry of twenty niuntlis. 
during seven of which he was imxipacitiietl 
by gout. He betook himself to a calm i err eat. 
and to the study of literature and scioiice, and 
died less than five years after his (ii-iMs-.i! 
(18th March 1781). Men so dilfereul as 
Voltaire and Adam Smith, who met him in 

I Paris in 1766, esteemed him highly. There 
i have been greater economists and more tactful 
I statesmen ; but no minister has ever smpassc-ri 
him in combined courage, probity, patiiotisni, 
and inteliectual attainments. 

Some more extended account is rerpiired of 
I Turgot’s chief economic work, the lleflexlons snr 
la foTimtion et la distrihidion des richesses. It is 
divided into 100 sections, occupying 130 pagtis of 
Du. Font’s edition. He traces the existence of 
I commerce to (i) the unequal distributiun of lai'; i : 

I (ii) the diversity of the soil in fitness for prodiic- 
I tion; (iii) the multiplicity of human needs; (iv) 

■ the advantages of the division of labour, wliieli he 
I illustrates by examples. The agricultural labourer 
is pre-eminent over the artisans, not in honour or 
dignity, but in physical necessity, for lie might do 
■witho'ut them, but they cannot do without hinn 
In fact,, what. his labour produces from the soil is 
..the only Wages Fund {V unique fonds des saia ires'), 
and the commodities, which lie buys are the exact 
equivalent-, of ■■ the 'produce which he gives in 
■exchange.... Competition forces artisans’ wages 
. down ' to -subsistence level (the doctrine of iieces- 
■j ■ ■ 2 Q 
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sary wages). But tlie agricultural labourer 
produces more than tliis, for nature does not 
biggie with liini for a subsistence wage, and be is 
thus the only producer of wealth. The extrac- 
tive classes, then, are productive ; the artisan 
classes salaried [V itne iwoductue, V autre sti^Knclee), 
As society progresses and lands are all taken up, 
the owner becomes distinct from the labourer, the 
new-comers may as well eaim w-ages on the land 
as in manufactures. The product is now divided 
into two pai'ts — the wages of labourers and the 
surplus which goes to the landlord as his revenue ; 
the landlord becomes available for social needs 
like war and justice, either by personal service or 
hy deputies whom he pays. He may therefore be 
assigned to a third class (classe duxoonihle\ an 
available reserve. The evolution of labour on the 
land is traced from (i) labourers to (ii) slaves, 
(iii) serfs, (iv) metayers, (v) farmers. He pro- 
ceeds to examine the mechanism of exchange, 
and describes the stage of barter and the origin 
and nature of money in terms reminiscent of 
Cantillon, and suggestive of comparison wuth 
Adam Smith. The accumulation and social 
utility of capital is next sketched, and its functions 
in aid of production are described. It is argued 
that interest for tlie use of capital is as legitimate, 
and should be as free as the sum paid for the use 
of land or any other object of commerce, and 
depends, in either case, upon supply and demand. 
The annual net produce of the land of a country 
capitalised, plus the movable -svealth in the 
country, gives the sum of the national wealth, 
excluding loans, for they wmuld otherwise count 
twice over. The capitalist, who lends at interest, 
does not form part of the dasse dis;poniUe, and 
his income is not available for the state, for it is 
not a produit net, but the result of a buying and 
selling like the pi’ofit of other merchants. It 
should no more be taxed than the manure which 
fertilises the land. “ C’est toujours la terre qui 
est la premitu^e et Tunique source de toiite richesse 
... II n’y a de revenu que le produit net des 
terres.” It will be seen that these conclusions are 
in harmony with those of the Physiocbats ; but, 
though a friend of Quesnat, Turgot’s repugnance 
to all “ sects ” kept him aloof from the inner 
circle of that school. 

[A complete bibliography of Turgot would be 
very extensive. It "will suffice to mention Du 
Font’s edition of his ■works, referred to above as 
(JEJuires, 9 vols., Svo, Paris, 1809-1811, prefaced 
by a life of Turgot which first appeared in 1782, 
2 vols. Svo, Philadelphia. — (Hwores de Twvgot, 
rearranged, with additions by Daibe and Dussard, 
2 vols. Svo, Paris, 1844. — Vie de M. Turgot, Svo, 
Londres, 1786 (by Condorcet). — Dupuy, 
de Turgot {Miruoires de VAcadimie des inscriptions 
et belles lettres, yol. xlv.).- — Baudrillart, JSloge de 
Turgot, Paris, 1846.-— Foucin, Essai sur le minis- 
tere de Turgot, Paris, l877.“Batbie, JBiographie 
de Turgot— Turgot PMlosoplie, ttconomiste 
et Admirdstrateur, IParis, 1861.— L. de Lavebgne,. 
Les Eco nomistes frmigais du XVIIE siMe, Paris, 
1S70. — G. D’Hugues, Essai sur V Adbnimstration 
de Turgot dans la giniraWJ de Linmges, Paris, 
1859. — P. Cadet, Turgot— 'M.oztieir, Turgot, sa Vie 
ct sa Dodrine.—Ch. Henry, Correspondmice incite 


de Condorcet et dc Turgot, Svo, Paris, 1882. — Leon 
Say, Turgot, Paris, 1887 (Eng. translation by G. 
Masson, Loudon, 1888). — A. Neymarck, Turgot et 
ses Doctrines, 2 vols., Svo. Paris, 1885 (careful and 
trustworthy). — Kobineau, Turgot, Paris, 1889. — 
S. Feilbogeu, Smith und Turgot, Vienna, 1892. — 
W. B. Hodgson, Turgot; his Life, Times, and 
Op/inions, London, 1870. — J. Morley, “'Turgot ” in 
Critical MiscelUmies, vol. ii, 1886. — W. Walker 
Stephens, Life and Writings of Turgot, London, 
1895 (the most complete English account). — Henry 
Higgs, The Physiocrats, Loudon, 1897.] h. h. 

[Since this article was written Monsieur G. 
Schelle has published a volume on Gournay, and 
Prof. W. J. Ashley has edited a new translation 
of The Pe/leciions on the Formation and Distribu- 
tion of Wealth. 1 

TURKEY COMPANY, or as it was also 
called the Levant Company, was a fellowship 
or corporation of merchants who in 1605 
obtained a charter from James I. licensing the 
persons therein named to be “one Fellowship 
and Body Coi’porate and Politic by the name 
of Governor and Company of Merchants of 
England, trading to the Levant Seas.” 

Unlike the French and Italians, the 
English had not until the late 16th century 
made a speciality of eastern traffic. They 
had been content to receive their oriental 
w-ares and spices at second hand from the 
Venetian merchants who, from a very early 
time, annually despatched a richly laden fleet 
to Flanders which touched at our shores. 
But a quarrel with the rough Southampton 
seamen early in the 14th century caused the 
offended Venetians to avoid England, and it 
was not till the opening of the 15th century 
that their trade wdth England was renewed. 
One of their argosies was, however, wrecked off 
the Isle of Wight, and for the second time the 
Venetians declined to continue the traffic. 
Henceforth the English were compelled to go 
in search of these commodities for themselves. 

In 1550 Captain Bodenham (Andersoit, vol. 
ii. p. 87) urns the first Englishman wdio 
proceeded as far as the Grecian Isles. In 
1553 Anthony Jenkiiison visited Aleppo, and 
here paid for certain trade privileges which 
were made the basis of all futoe stipulations 
Avith the Turks. But the terrible cruelties 
practised by the African pirates AAffio infested 
the Mediterranean very much indisposed the 
English merchants for the Levant trade ; and 
it Avas not till 1581 that the first commercial 
treaty AA^as draAAm up betAveeii the queen of 
England (Elizabeth) and the Ottoman Porte. 
In accordance Avith this, a charter or licence for 
I trade to the Grand Seignem‘’s dominions Avas 
granted for five years to certain pei’sons forming 
a felloAVship of merchants. The licence. Avas 
subsequently reneAved for tAvelve years, and 
Sir , Edward Barton Avas sent out as first 
resident ambassador at Constantinople. He 
died in 1597. 
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In 1605 tliese terminable licences were 
replaced by tbe perpetual cliarter mentioned 
above ; and Sir Tiioinas Glover was sent out 
as ambassador. In 1643 some ambiguity 
having arisen from the terms of the charter, 
an ordinance was jmssed explaining and 
extending their privileges. At the Eestoration 
Charles II. renewed their charter. 

By these instruments the company was 
invested with power to line and imprison 
members and subordinates who disobeyed its 
orders. Yo one might send ships to the parts 
designated by their charter but such as were 
free brothers of the corporation, or othervdse 
licensed by them, who were to pay £20 for 
admission. Their commerce extended to all 
parts of the Grand Seigneur’s dominions, in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, the Archipelago, Levant, and 
adjoining seas and bays as far as Constan- 
tinople, to Yeiiice on the one side, and to 
Ragusa on the other, excepting, however, the 
coasts of Italy, France, of Spain on the 
Mediterranean, with Malta, Sicily, Corsica, 
and other islands in that sea. 

The company imported silk and other 
oriental goods in return for English woollen 
cloth taken out. 

The extensive powers granted to the company, 
justified as they were by the despotic nature 
of the government with which the company 
had to deal, excited much jealousy at home. 

Tlie company, however, had never been an 
exclusive or oppressive monopoly such as the 
East India or the Giieenland Company was, 
but on the contrary was based on the assertion 
of the inestimable liberty of trade. Every 
merchant who could pay the required entrance 
fee was of right admitted a member, and was 
then entitled to trade on his own account. 
The trade was similarly prohibited to all who 
Vvere not members of its fellowship. 

The trade, however, languished, and in 1753 
the case of the Governor and Company of 
Merchants trading to the Levant Seas having 
come before parliament, it was sought to 
freshen it up, by opening it to all comers. 
In 1754 was passed An Act for enlarging and 
regulating the trade into the Levant seas ” (26 
Geo. II.) by which the company was opened 
to all English merchants paying £20 for 
admission to its rights and prmleges. 

Ill 1803 a most important change was 
■effected with regard to the Turkey Company ; 
government assumed the payment and appoint- 
ment of the ambassador and Ms secretaries, 
with some additional consuls. In 1821 a 
second step was taken : it was decided that the 
whole of the company’s establishment should 
be in the hands of , government. This being 
announced to the, company, by Mr. Secretary 
Canning,, with the assurance that “it 
resulte<l .solely from eoiisidcrations of public 


expediency, and in no degree from any 
disrespect, or disposition to impute any blame 
to then past administration,” the Directors 
called a special court, who accorded to the 
propriety of the government’s proposal. They 
also saw that their existence as a body, 
however useful for the protection and ex- 
tension of commerce on their tirst establish- 
ment, was now no longer so ; they therefore 
proposed to surrender their charter also, ‘ ' as 
an offering to the enlarged and liberal spirit of 
commerce, which now distinguished England.” 
Thus was dissolved as an “antiquated anomaly” 
a body which had existed with distinction 
for a period of 244 years, during which time, 
the apjjellation of Turkey merchant was one 
of the most honourable that could he acquired. 

[An account of the Levant Company (Br. Miis. 
Cat., T. 1146 {8)), 1825. — Postletliwayt’s Uoiiv. 
Met. of Trade., 1751, fob, vol. ii. p. 380, art. 
“ Oriental Trade.” — Ency. Brit. (8tli edit.), p. 384, 
art. “Turkey.” — J. Tucker’s Reflections on the 
exptediency of opening the trade to Turkey, mid 
shewing the abuse of monopolies^ Loud.. 1753, — 
Some observations on a late Pamphlet entitled 
Refiect ions on the expediency of opening the trade 
to TurJeeyf Loud., 1753, 8vo. — Reasons for 
Preserving the Public Market of Blackwell Hall, 
and restraining the Levant Co. from deferring 
their shipping as long as they gAease (Br. Mus. 
Cat., 816 m. 14 (69)), 1696 (?), s. sli. fob — An 
Answer to the false suggestions of the Italian 
Merchants {By the Turkey Merchants). 1720, fob] 

A. L. 

TURMPIEE TRL'STS. Throughout the 
mediaeval period the maintenance of roads in 
England appears to have been left to private 
benevolence. In the reign of Philip and Mary 
an act was passed to compel every parish to 
maintain the roads within its limits, and to 
appoint a parish surveyor for that purpose. 
But gi'eat highways traversing many parishes 
could not be kept in proper condition by .the 
disjointed efforts of parochial authorities. 
Some parishes were unable, and most parishes 
WTre nnwiilmg, to discharge their statutory 
duty. The most important roads remained in 
an execrable condition till the early part of the 
ISth century, wfoen the extraordinary gi'owth 
of commerce and manufactures coinpelied 
reform. It then appeared most convenient 
and equitable to make those who used the 
roads pay for their improvement. Tunipikes 
w'ere erected and tolls exacted on the principal 
higMvays, These turnxnke roads were regu- 
lated each by a separate act renewed from 
time to time. The execution of the acts was 
confided to bodies of trustees or commissioners. 

■ At one time the turnpike' trusts numbered 
several thousands. But , the inconvenience , of 
levying- tolls has led to the gi-adual suppression 
of .turnpikes, and to. other : arrangements for 
keeping-''highu^ys in proper , condition. The 
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turnpike trusts began to dimiiiisb rapidly after 
1850, and probably all have now disappeared. 

[See Caiiningtaiii, Grovjth of English Iriclmtry 
and Commerce, vol. ii., and anthorities thereiu 
cited. — Wriglit and liobliouse, Local Govermneni 
and Local, TajxUion.l F. c. M. 

TURTOIn, Thoi^ias (1764.1844) of Star- 
borougii Castle, Surrey, barrister, baronet (since 
1796), and M.P. for Southwark (1806-12), 
wrote Address to the Good Sense o/mI Candour 
of the People in behalf of the Dealers in Corn 
(1st and 2nd eds. 1800), in which he advocated 
tree trade in corn, ascribed the dear corn, like 
A. Yol^xg, to scarcity, and deprecated the con- 
victions of some four hundred corn dealers, etc. , 
and especially Ensby (T. Peake, Additional 
Gases in Msi Prius, p. 189), for regrating, etc. 
He denied that rings could keep up prices ; as 
that w’ould requii-e the eyes of Argus, the 
hands of Briar eus, and the purse of Creesus.” 

Turtoii’s opposition to the ''‘Eeport of the 
Biiliion C^:nvuTnttee ’’ ( vol. xix. p. 1051, 
vol. XX. p. 937) was based on the usual fallacies. 

j. n. R. 

TUSSIHI, Thoi^jas (c. 1525-1580), the one 
English poet of agTiciiIture, and one of the very 
earliest writers on the subject in the vernacular, 
was the author of a collection of metrical pre- 
scriptions and comments, the Pive Hundred 
Points of Good Ilicsbandry, which enjoyed a 
greet rogue in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
and is now' a valuable source of information 
couceriiing the agriculture of the Elizabethan 
period. 

[Tiisser’s A himdreth good pointes ofJmsbandrie, 
compose*! of a hundred four-line stanzas, appeared 
ill 1557. There w'ere probably three or four 
editions of this, before, in 1573, Tusser issued his 
much larger and almost entirely new work, Five 
hvndrefh pouiics of good husbaMdmy united to as 
7:iary of good hmimfery. Two later editions were 
prepared by the author in 1577 and 1580, with 
nnmeious small changes. Between 1580 and 1638 
there wei'e as many as eleven editions ; and the 
book was several times reprinted subsequently. 
Tlie reprint pS7S)by the English Dialect Society, 
edit'-*! by W. Payne and S. J. Herrtage, collates 
the edition of 15S0 with, those of 1573 and 1577, 
givc'^ a list of all the recorded editions, pro- 
viJu's a valuable comment both philological and 
historical, and reprints the Hundred Points. 
Perhaps tlio most interesting seetion' of the w’ork 
is til at entitled A co7n2niHson betweem champion 
conn trie and severall (see Champion, akd Sever- 
alty), An account of Tudor farming as'described 
by Tusser is given in R. M. 'QavmevflIisto7y . of 
the Ettgllsh Landed J-nterest {WPI),, i. ZXSet seq. 
See aho R. Prothero, Pioneers mid. Progress of 
Engl Ah Farming {lB%d))y lu ZQ.y . ' 

TWELTE TABLES, EOMAK LAW. See 
Eumax Law’. 

TWISS, Sir Travers. (1.80'9-1897), the son 
of a Dciibiglislnre clergyman,- .was. .educated at 
ITnivcrsity College, 0.xford, where- iii. lSSO' he- 
cfot.iiiied a iirst-elass in ■ mathenmties ■ -and a- 


second in classics. He became a fellow and 
tutor of his college, and successively publie 
examiner in classics and in mathematics at Ox- 
ford, Drummond professor of political economy, 
professor of international law at King’s College, 
London, and Regius professor of civil law at 
Oxford, which post he held from 1855 to 1870. 
But his scholarship and energy soon w'oii dis- 
tinction for him on wider fields than those of 
academic w^ork. He joined the legal profession 
and was attracted to that now almost extinct 
branch of it w'hich is concerned with Roman, 
ecclesiastical, and admii-alty lawx He became 
an advocate of Doctors’ Gornmons, and rapidly 
attained high professional advancement. One 
after another the offices of vicar-general of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, chancellor of the 
diocese of London, advocate- general of the 
admiralty, and queen’s advocate -general fell 
into his hands. Soon after liis appointment 
in 1867 to this last post, now abolished, the 
honour of knighthood was conferred on him. 

The catastrophe wiiich put an end to his official 
career in 1872 left him more leisure for literary 
work. From early manhood he had been a 
prolific waiter, and the multiplicity of the subjects 
he dealt with is not more remarkable than the 
learniag displayed in one and all of tlieni. He 
ranged from the pure scholarship of an edition of 
Livy to tbe practical politics of a constitution for 
the Congo Free State, drawn up by him in 1884 at 
the request of the king of the Belgians. Though he 
will be chiefly reiiierabered by his writings on In- 
ternational Law', he made a notable contribution 
to economics when he published in 1847 his View 
of the Progress of Political Economy in Europe 
since the 16th Century. In this, as in his other 
w'orks, he showed the historical bent of his mind. 
His wide reading supplied him with numerons 
precedents, and he wns happier in appljing them 
to new' cases than in harmonising accepted 
principles or striking out fresh lines of thought. 
Flis great vrork on the Law of Nations conaidemed 
as Independent Political Communities, published 
in 1861, is a monument of deep erudition and 
patient historical research. But it must not be 
supposed that he w'as merely a scholar. He w'as 
also a skilled jurist and an able man of atiairs. 
He served the country on several royal commissions, 
notably those on neutrality and, naturalisation, 
the labours of which resulted in important modi- 
fications of our law's respecting the subjects with 
w'hich they were concerned. He was also legal 
adviser to the British plenipotentiaries at the 
West 'African conference of 1884-85. His' reputa- 
■ tion.. as 'a publicist . extended . over the civilised 
world. He was a member and vice-president of 
the Institut de Droit International and a meinher 
of the Society for the codification and reform of 
the law' of nations. t. j. l. 

.The Vieio of the Progress of PolUical Econonw in Europe 
dnee the IGili Centurif, published by TraverS' Twiss, 1847, 
was tlie outcome of the course of lectures delivered l>y 
him as professor of political economy at Oxford in 184t.? 
and 1S47, Maheiit siiafain liheUl. It is certainly difficult 
to account, wdicn reinliiig this brilliant sketch of the 
early course of economic science— even rein ember iiij; 
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that the booh aiFpeared. au tlie low water period 
which intervened between the times of JIaithus and 
Mill— for the total oblivion into which it has fallen. 
The earlier lectures commence •with a verj^ coiniiiete 
account of 1 6th century English. Italian, and French 
writers, and trace the gradual development of doctrine 
in this countiT, particularly exemplified in the theory 
of Yalue as shown in the opinions of our early writers 
from Thomas Mun to Sir W. Petty and. Sir Dudley North. 
Considerable space is given to the works of the school 
of French economists, and their place in the development 
of the science is showm. An explanation follows of 
La'w’s great financial experiment in France, with the 
reaction against the principles of Colbert and his 
encouragement of manufactures and commerce. The 
later lectures contain an analysis of the chief doctrines 
of Adam Smith, with some remarks on his relation to 
’‘Auirers on economics v.'ho had preceded him, and 
di'ca^s the subject of population in reference more 
particularly to Godwin and Malthus. Then follows a 
•'•uiaplete analysis of Say’s remarks on commercial out- 
lets and liberty of trade, ■with a commendation of Say’s 
■‘beautiful theory” that “nations can only pay for 
produce with produce, and that prohibitions ag'ainst 
buying are obstacles to selling” (p. 239). The advan- 
tages of freedom of commerce are "fery ingeniously put, 
that protected labour is labour disadvantageously em- 
ployed (p. 253). The last lecture traces the history of 
currency questions in Europe during the preceding 
century, the issue of assignats in France, the suspension 
of specie payments in England, closing ■with a sketch of 
the Bank Act of 1S44-, then a recent measure. 

The sentence in tlie preface in which Twiss explains 
the object that he had in vie'^v was “ to exhibit political 
economy by example, and so to show that its leading 
doctrines are the conclusions of an enlarged experience, 
and are not, as many jiersons suppose, mere deductions 
from arbitrary premises skilfully assumed,” vividly 
places before us not only the object which Twiss had 


before liini. but the position of the study at the time 
when he 'wrote. 

Travers Tvu'ss also wrote Qv.. Ccrfain T&sU of a TJiriviini 
PojndaHon-, four lectures delivered before the Univer.'^ity 
of Oxford in Lent term 1S45. 

TWO-FIELD SYSTEM. See Tkeee-field 
System. 

T YDE?.I AFT, Henlrik Y''.ille5I (1 7 7 S - 1 S 6 3 '), 
was a professor of law at tlie nniversity of 
Leyden. 

He wrote several prize essays. Anioog tliese 
should be mentioned Over den voor-cn nadecngct^ 
invloed van het invoeren tier vxrJdvJijcn in de 
plaais mn menscJienhanden in dc fithriekc.i ran 
ons vaderland (On tlie favourable and uiifavonr- 
able influence of the substitution of macliinery 
for manual labour in Botch manufacture), Haar- 
lem, 1S19. — Oi'CT de Gilden of Gorporcttien mn 
neeringen en cmiba/Men (On gilds and crafts), 1821. 
From 1817 to 1822, he was on the staff of the 
Magazyn wor het armwezen in' het Koningryh der 
Kederkmden (Magazine for .studies on the question 
of destitution in the kingdom of the Netherlands). 
— As announced on the title page, bis Ofondlegin- 
selen wni Staxitshovxllmislam.de — Elements of 
political economy — folloAv the doctrine of N. TV. 
SEh^iOH, as stilted in the lecture-s delivered by 
Count Arrhabene {q.v.) at Brussels. 

\_Biograaphisch Woordenhoela pt. xviii., Haarleiri, 
1874.] E. ca. 


UDAL TENURE. Land is still held in 
Orkney and Shetland by this tenure, which 
has been decided by the Scotch law courts to 
be allodial possession (see Alod), It is a 
relic of Danish rule ; the land is simply held 
by natural right, and is transferred by giving 
possession on the gi’ound by a stone or other 
symbol without any WTiting, but in the 
presence of the neiglihonring , inhabitants. 
Udal lands descend to all the children of the 
udallers in equal shares. Sometimes 'a tribute 
called scat (see Sceatta) is paid to the crown. 

[Erskine, Institute of the Laws of Scotland, ed. 
1838.— Sir TYalter Scott, The Pirate, ch. i. — S. 
Laing, Nonmy, cap. 5.] B. H. 

ULLOA, Beilkareo de (dates of birth and 
death unknown). He was hrst a magistrate 
in Seville and afterwards in hladrid under the 
earlier kings. of the Bourbon family. 

Ulloa published in 1740 his PestaMecimiemo de 
Im Fdhricm y Ooinercio Esjmnol (Tladrid, 2 vqls.) 
He mainly follows the great work of Uztaeiz 
(g.r.), which had been published sixteen years 
before, Irat lays stress exclusively on the baneful 
influence of former Spanish .systems, of taxation. 
Though often quoted, Ulloa does not supply such 
copious and extensive information on the state' of ■ 
Spain as Uztariz ; both belong to the . mercantile 
school. Ulloa is very bitter (vol, ii.. ch, iv.) 
on the iamous Assiexto Treaty with England. 

A French translation, said to ,be)made ..by'.' 
Bangeul (better known under his norn de phtme 
Chevalier Njcholls, q.v.), appeared in Am.sterdam 


and Paris in 1753 under the title of Eitahlissement 
desfahrmtes et du commerce dfEspagne. 

[Wirminghaus, Z^vei Sjxinische ' MerhamtiUsien 
Uztdriz und Ulloa, Jena, 1886.] E. ca. 

ULSTER TENANT RIGHT. The body of 
usages generally comprised under this heading 
is of somewhat obscure origin. It seeni.s 
to have arisen from the peculiar circumstances 
connected with the pkntiiig of several Ulster 
counties with English aii.cl Scotch settlers in 
the I7th eeiitnry. In order to retain these 
colonists the proprietors found it expedient to 
tacitly recognise the interests for whieli their 
improvements sup>plied a basis. Thus tl'ie 
tenant-right system developed by degrees with- 
out attracting observation. Even so acute an 
enquirer as Arthur Youkg- failed to notice it. 
Before the middle of the present century, 
however, it was .tinn.ly established, as the evi- 
dence taken by the Devon cominission (1844) 
.amply proves. The essence of the ciistoiii 
consists -in (1) the right, to .undisturbed posses- 
sion so long a..s the rent is paid, and (2) the 
right ‘'to sell his interest . . . in his bolding, 
. to any solvent ' tenant to whom the land- 
lord shall not make reasonable objection.'” .The 
■ tenant' under the custom therefore possesses in. 
modified form “flxity of tenure” and ‘‘free 
sale,” The further condition that the landlord 
. shall not by undue increase of rent encroach on 
the tenant right wuas also vaguely recognised, 
but W£is nat'urally much more disputable. 
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From tlie very fact that it was merely 
customary, the Ulster tenant right varied much 
ill the ditferent parts of the province, and even 
on neighbouring estates. It is more accurate to 
speak of customs than of a single uniform 
usage. Some landlords sought to limit the 
amounts paid by the incoming to the outgoing 
tenant, and in rare cases to destroy the system 
altogether. But any infringement of the 
tenants’ privilege was resisted, and led to out- 
rages similar to those in other parts of Ireland. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first Land Act 1870 
(33 & 34 Yict. c. 46, § 1), the Ulster tenant 
right was “declared to be legal” and was at a 
stroke transmuted from “custom” into “law.” 
The necessary result, in accordance with Maine’s 
view, has been a greater rigidity in the system. 
A large number of legal decisions have dealt 
with many of the doubtful points, while the 
later legislation of the act of 1881 and its 
successors has superimposed the general system 
of judicial tenancies on the custom. Never- 
theless a tenant under the custom still enjoys 
certain advantages. A breach of statutory 
eoiiditioiis does not deprive him of the benefit 
of the custom, and he is not aflected by the 
decisions (notably that in Dunseath ‘v. Adams) 
limiting the compensation grant for improve- 
ments. Further it is at present in debate 
whether the Ulster custom does not confer a 
right to have the rent fixed at a lower amount 
than in tlie ease of an ordinary tenant. 

There has been a good deal of controversy as 
to the principle on which this custom is based. 
One view is that it is the result of the improve- 
ments made by successive tenants which come 
in time to form the source of a “profit rent” 
justly due to its producers. Another regarded 
the riglit as based on insurance against outrage 
which followed disturbance of a tenant without 
payment for Ms tenant right, and probably both 
elements were in operation. But the strongest 
reason for its growth was the advantage to both 
landlord and tenant. The former was secured 
against loss of rent in arrear, which was the 
tlrsi charge on the payment for tenant riglit ; 
lie obtained a tenant who had proved Ms 
solvency : and he was relieved from expenditure 
for improvements. The latter obtained security 
in liis oeciipaiic}?, he could deal more confidently 
with the land, and he. w\as not exposed to the 
reclcless competition of persons without capital 
Vvdiicli proved so injurious in other jiarts of 
Ireland. Such custom, moreover,, implied a 
large amount of sym,pathy between landlords 
and tenants, and in some degree . tended to 
develop it. These advantages were manifested 
in the prosperous condition of UTster.' ■ ' t ' 

The strongest objections urged- against the 
Ulster custom were (1) the division of owner- 
ship tliat the system required ;. 'and- (2) '■the .un- 
necessary .exp.enditiire of capital by an -incoming., 
teaanr which hampered him in- working^ Ms' 


farm. Both, it may be said, lose their force if 
account be taken of the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland with its sharp division of classes and 
the insecurity of agricultural investments by 
the tenants. 

Analogous usages existed in some other parts 
of Ireland, such as the custom on the Ports- 
mouth estate, and w^ere likewise legalised by the 
Land Act of 1870 (see art. F’s, the Theee). 

[See the Rei^ort of the Devon commission 
(1845), also that by the Bessborough commission 
18S0 (C. 2779). — W. N. Hancock, The Tenant 
Riglit of Ulster consideredj economically, Dublin, 
1845. — M. Longfield, “The Tenure of Land in 
Ireland,” ch. vi. in Cobden Club Essays, 1870. — 
W. O’Connor Morris, The Land Question of 
Ireland, chs. xxiv. xxv. 1870. — E. E. Cherry, The 
Irish Land Acts, pp. 14 and 18, '2nd ed. Dublin, 
1893.] C. F. B. 

ULTRA VIEES. The doctrine of “ultra 
vires ” is of importance in the case of corpora- 
tions and companies, which being always created 
for specific purposes only, have only a limited 
range of pow'ers. Any act transgressing these 
j)Owers is said to be “ultra vires.” In the 
case of a company incorporated under the Com- 
panies’ Acts, an act may be ultra vires ” of the 
company or “ultra vires ” of the directors. If 
the act is done for an object not covered by the 
object clause in the meinoranduni of association, 
it is “ ultra vires ” of the conpaiiy and is void 
for all purposes, but if the act is authorised by 
the memorandum and merely tiansgi’esses the 
powers given to the directors by the articles, it 
may be ratified by a general meeting of the 
shareholders, and thereby is rendered valid. 
(Grant v. United Switchback Company 40, 
Ch. D. 1S5). Directors using the funds of 
the company for unauthorised purposes are 
personally liable to replace them. E. s. 

UNDERTAKERS. See Employees and 
Employed ; Enteepeexeue. 

UNDERWRITER. The term applied to 
the insurer of ships and theii' cargoes from the 
custom of wTiting his name and the amount 
of risk he undertakes at the foot of the policy. 

[Arnould, Marine Insurance, London, 1887 
(see art. iNStJKAXCE, Marixe).] j. e. c. m. 

UNDERAYRITING. The members of the 
association of insurers of ships known as Lloyds 
sign their names individually at the foot of the 
policy, and opposite thereto the sum insured by 
each in figures, and also in words, with the date 
of so doing. This is called underwriting the 
policy for so much, and each thereby makes a 
separate contract, in the terms of the instru- 
ment, mth the assured, of the particular amount 
set opposite to his name. 

[Arnould, Marine Insurance, London, 1887,] 

J. B. C. 'M. 

.■ ■. UNEARNED INCREMENT. See Ixorb- 

-.-■'MBNT,-.THE UneARXED. 

. UNFUNDED DEBT. See Debts, Public. 
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UNION, Poor Law. ITiiions are unions of 
parislies. Their formation has affected rating, 
settlement, and removal, and the general ad- 
ministration of poor relief. 

By 43 Eliz. c. 2, the parish was made the local 
unit for adniinistratioii ;,ind rating, with as its 
officers the churchwardens and overseers of the 
poor. Later, parishes were incorporated under 
local acts (e.g. Bristol, 7 & S Will, III. ; Exeter, 
etc.), or joined for the provision of common -work 
or poorhouses under 9 Geo. I. c. 7 (1722), or they 
might be combined by justices under Gilbert’s 
act 1782 (22 Geo. III. c. S3). In this case 
guardians Vv-ere appointed for each parish with the 
authority of overseers, except in the making and 
collection of rates. In 1834 there were 364 
parishes incorporated under local acts, and 283 
under Gilbert’s act. Under the Poor-Law Amend- 
jiient Act of 1834 tlie poor-law commissioners 
formed gTOups of parishes into unions, and by 
degrees recast the Gilbert and other incorporations. 
In each union was created a board of guardians 
representative of the parishes included within it, 
with a common administration and a common 
fund. The guardians formed a union assessment 
committee, and the overseers of each parish made 
out for them a valuation list of its rateable 
hereditaments (for forms, etc., see Archbold’s Poor- 
Law, by Cunningliam Glen, 1885). On the ap- 
proval of tliese lists by the committee, the over-seers 
and churchwardens made a poor rate according to 
the rateable value of the parish, with the consent 
of two or more justices. The overseers then paid 
over to the guardians the sums chargeable to their 
parish. Later, bj' the Union Chargeability Act 
(28 & '29 Viet. c. 79) 1865, separate parochial 
chargeability of the poor in the union came to an 
end, and the o\'erseers now pay over to the 
guardians such sums as they require according to 
the annual rateable value of each parish. From 
being the administrative unit the parish thus 
became the fiscal unit for valuation and the col- 
lection of the poor rate, and is now defined (29 & 
30 Viet. c. 113) as a place for which a separate 
poor rate is or can be collected, and for which a 
separate overseer is or can be appointed. For the 
meti’opolis there are s].->ecial rating arrangements. 

After the act of 1865 there was no longer any 
object in overseers pressing for the removal of 
paupers from one parish to another within the 
union, in order to avoid their acquiring a settle- 
ment and becoming chargevable, for all parishes in 
the union now shared alike according to rateable 
value. Questions of settlement and removal thus 
became practically union questions. 

As to general administration {Rej^ort of Poor- 
La,w Oommissioners, 1834, and The Union and the 
Parish, ■ 1839), the imioiis were formed in order to 
establish union workhouses (see Wor,khotjses) 
for, the relief of able-bodied pauperism and its 
prevention, to neutralise local and parochial influ- 
ences by'the .adoption of a larger area, to introduce 
.a system, of paid relieving and other officers in the 
place of the annually elected unpaid overseers, 
and to establish a simpler and better regulated 
administration acting under tlie orders of a central 
I'joard. On all these points the reform was fully 
justified. ^ . ■ ■ . 


The Local Government Act of 1894 (56 & 57 
A'ict. 73) provides for an alteration of boundaries 
of unions, and changes th.e qualifications of the 
local elector and of the guardian, but it does not 
alter the union system (cp. The Local Govmment 
Act, Maemorran and Dill, 1S94). 

(See also Allowance Syste:u ; Gileeet’s Act ; 
Poor Law% Administration op ; Poor ],^aw^ 
History). c. s. l. 

UNIONS, MONETARY. See Latin Union. 

L^NIT OF ACCOUNT. The unit of account 
is usually, but not always, a coin. Thus in 
Great Britain the sovereign, in France and 
the countries allied in the monetary way the 
franc, in the United States the dollar, in 
Holland the guilder, are respectively the units 
in which accounts are reclconed. The unit of 
account and its subdivisions are frequently of 
conventional importance, tliroiigh being the 
amounts usualiy paid on certain occasions or 
for certain services. Thus in England the 
entrance charge to many exhibitions is Is. 
Vvdiile in France it is the franc. The guilder 
also under some circumstances takes the place 
filled by the two last named coins. The unit 
of account is therefore not wfitboiit considerable 
influence in mercantile transactions and in 
social life, though, while as in France accounts 
are rendered in its name, the coin itself is never 
used for large payments, 

UNIT OF VALUE indicates ‘‘ something 
by eompaiison 'with which we may ascertain 
what is the value of any other thing ” (‘Mill, 
^‘Of a measiue of Value,” PoL Peon., bk. ili. 
ch. XV.). This ideal measure need not be a 
material object (Sidgwick, Pol. Peon., bk. i. 
ch. iii. § i, note). It should be, according to 
modern analysis, equivalent to a unit of 
marginal utility or disutility. Prof. Irving 
Fisher, in his Matliernatical Inrestigation, con- 
ceives a unit of the former sort which he 
professes to call a ‘‘util.” The last hour 
of the working day — or rather the last which 
a person is induced to wmrk, which might be 
the earliest — measures marginal disutility 
(Jevons, Theory of Political Pconoiny, ch. v. 
J. B. Clark, Quarterly Jmmial of Pconormes, 
voL Y. p. 296). But the quantity of labour 
which Adam Smith considered as a measure of 
value was not the marginal hour ; but rather 
“one day’s ordinary muscular exertion of one 
man” (Mill, Joe. cit). 

These distinctions have a bearing on the 
problem of carreeting the value ol' money by 
Index -Numbers. If, as in fact during 
recent years, the productivity of laliour ami 
the abundance of - products per head of popiila- 
■tion have .increased, ought the ■ standard of 
deferred ■ payments io.. represent a constant 

■ quantity, of goods,; or a constant quantity of 
labour ? ■ Against the first it is argued tliat 

■ the same quantity of goods no longer represents 
the same mai'ginal utility. It is replied that, 
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as the goods restored would not all be employed 
at tlie margin of expenditure, the increase in 
lire quantity of goods payable by tlie debtor 
sliould not be measured by the decrease in 
marginal utility. It may be rejoined tliat tbe 
labour standard, in tlie only form in wliicli it could 
be practically applied — securing that tlie money 
value of the produce per bead should be constant, 
— would not be a measure oiniargiyud disutility. 

[See the aiitliorities referred to in the memo- 
randum on “ Recent Vv^ritings on Index- Numbers ” 
in the Ilconomic Journal for March 1894 ; and 
arts. Index-Numbers ; Tabular Standard.] 

F. T. E. 

UNITE. Eiigiisb gold coin issued during the 
Xieriod 1604 to 1661 (see Guinea), f. e. a. 

UNPRODUCTIVE CONSUMPTION. 
Adam Smith, while dwelling repeatedly on the 
distinction between productive and unproductive 
labour, iiov/here uses the term unxiroductive 
consumption, nor would it have occurred to him 
to do so. He saw, and saw rightly, that all 
consumption, all eiiip)loyment of wealth as 
revenue, is essentially the destruction of wealth, 
not its production, and that consequently, to 
speak of productive consumption, which seems 
necessaiily implied as the counterpart of unpro- 
ductive consumption, would amount indeed to 
a contradiction in terms. Mr. Mill, in his 
Principles of Political Economy^ was the first 
English writer to make use of the phrase, and to 
emphasise the distinction. At the close of his 
well-known chapter, bk. i. cli. iii. on Unproduc- 
tive Lahonr, he writes as folloAvs, p. 64. ‘‘The 
distinction of productive and unproductive is 
applicable to consumption as well as to laboim 
Ail members of the community are not labourers, 
but all are consumers, and consume either un- 
iiroductively or productively. 'Whoever con- 
tributes nothing directly or indirectly to produc- 
tion is an unproductive consumer. That alone 
is productive consumption which goes to main- 
tain and increase the productive powers of the 
commiiiilty ; either those residing in its soil, in 
its materials, in the number and efficiency of its 
iristruinents of production, or in its people. We 
see, however, by this that there is a distinction 
more important to the wealth of a community 
than even that between xwoductive and unx)ro- 
ductive labour, the distinction, namely, between 
labour for the supply of productive, and the 
supply of unproductive consumption ; between 
labour employed in keeping up or in adding to 
the productive resources of the country, and 
that which is employed otherwise.” A glance, 
however, at Mill’s ovm illustrations and the 
slightest reflection upon them will be sufficient 
to show how impossible it would be in practice 
to hold consistently to the distinction; here 
insisted on, and how little is consequently gained 
by it. Mr. Fawcett, as was too often the case, 
follows somewhat blindly in this matter in the 
footster)3 of Mill. In bk. i. ch. hi of his 


Manual^ pp. 15, 16, he gives an abstract Oi: 
summary of the views already expressed by Mill. 
F. Walker, in his Polmcal. .Economy,, pt. v. cli. 
hi., approaches the question from a more hopeful 
side. While admitting tliat it is impossible to 
draw any very sharp line between xjrodiictive 
and unproductive consumption, since much of 
what is sx>ent on what might be called luxuries, 
and in an earlier age and state of civilisation 
would certain!}^ have been so called, really tends 
to give increased productive eliiciency to the 
labourer, he yet notes — what is indeed obvious — 
that various kinds of consumption have varying 
effects on a nation’s productive powers, and he 
deplores the want of any treatise which discusses 
consumx)tion from this p)iirely economic point of 
view. “We need, ” he sajT's, § 4 0 6, “a new A darn 
Smith or another Hume to VTite the economies 
of consumption in which ■would be found the 
real dynamics of wealth, to trace to their effects 
upon production the forces which are set in 
motion by ’tbe uses made of wealth. When 
this has been done, but certainly not till then, 
shall we be able to place upon the terms produc- 
tive and unproductive consumption something 
like an intelligible sense.” w, a. sr. 

UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR. See Peo- 
DimTivE AND Unproductive Labour. 

UNSKILLED LABOUR. See Labour. 

USANCE. This •word is sometimes used to 
denote the time for ]3ayment fixed by custom 
for bills of exchange. This customary time 
varies according to the situation of the place of 
issue and of the place of payment. Thus 
the customary time for bills drawn on London 
from South America is ninety days’ sight, 
whilst the customary time for bills dra'vvn in 
London from Indian ports is three months’ 
sight. In most places, however, fixed customs 
have ceased to exist, and the time for payment 
depends on the particular circumstances of each 
case and the arrangements between the parties. 

In some countries the bills of exchange codes 
have stereotyped the usances by fixing once for 
ah the time which the word “ usance ” implies 
when found in a hill of exchange, and in such 
countries bills may be drawm at one or more 
usances after date or after sight. 

The following is a list of usances fixed in tliis 
manner by lav/ : — 

Prance 1 Thirty days reckoned from the day 
Holland j- following the date of issue, or tlnrty 
Belgium J days from acceptance. 

Spain Sixty days in the case of bills drawn 
from Spain, Portugal, France, Eng- 
land, Holland, and Germany ; ninety 
days in the case of other bills. 

in the United Kingdom, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Switzerland, and a ummber of other 
countries, documents payable at one or more usances 
from date or from sight are not recognised as bills 
of exchange imless they are drawn in one of the 
countries the codes of which have recognised 
usances in the above-mentioned manner. e. s. 
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USE, VALUE ILL See Utility ; Yalle. 

USES. Chaeitable (History of Law as 
to). Certain restraints have been imposed 
by English law on gifts to charitable uses. 
By statute 43 Eliz. c. 4, charitable nses were 
defined to include the relief of aged, impotent, 
and poor people, the maintenance of sick and 
in aimed soldiers and mariners ; schools of 
learning, free schools, scholars in universities ; 
repair of bridges, ports, havens, causevvays, 
sea - banks, and highways ; education and 
preferment of orphans ; relief stock, or main- 
tenance for houses of correction ; marriages of 
poor maids ; support, aid, and help of jmung 
tiadesmen, handicraftsmen, and persons de- 
cayed ; relief or redemption of prisoners and 
captives ; for aid or ease of any poor inhabit- 
ants concerning payment of Eifteenths and 
Tenths ; setting out of soldiers ; and other taxes. 
This definition of charitable uses has been 
.somewhat enlarged by judicial decisions, but it 
apparently remains authoritative in spite of the 
repeal of the act of Elizabeth by the Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses Act of 1888 (see Mort- 
main). Gifts of personalty to cbaritable uses 
have never been put under legal restriction. 
But, for different reasons at different periods, 
the law has prohibited gifts of land to corporate 
bodies. And even when a charity is not in- 
corporated it has been thought advisable to 
forbid testamentary gifts of land to it, as such 
gifts may be made by dying men under solicita- 
tion and to the prejudice of their families. 
Hence two distinct forms of restraint on gifts 
of land to charitable uses : — (1) Under the law 
of mortmain, properly so-called, which rests on 
the statute De Viris IMigiosis (7 Ed. I. c. 13) 
ail gifts of land to corporations are void unless 
made with the licence of the crown. Charitable 
institutions which have been incorporated are 
tlierefore incapable of taking gifts of land, 
except with the sanction of the crouni. (2) 
Under the Mortmain Act, improperly so-called 
(9 Geo. 11. c. 36), a gift to any charity, of land 
or of money to be invested in land, had to he 
made by deed executed at least twelve months 
before the death of the donor, and enrolled in 
the cornet of chancery within six months of 
execution. Such gifts therefore could not be 
made by will. The Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Act 1888 consolidates the law of mortmain 
in both senses of that term. There are certain 
statutory exceptions to the rule laid dowm in 
9 Geo. XL c. 36, and re-enacted in the act of 
1888. [As to these exceptions and as to the 
change in the la’w brought about by the Mort- 
main and Charitable Uses Act 1891, see 
Trusts, Charitable.] 

[Williams, PTinciplcs of the Lem of Meal Pro- 
perty. — I>i 2 :b 3 g History of the Law of Pineal Pro- 
perty. — Mitcliison, CharitaUe Trusts and Charity 
Coram ission A cts. — Tudor, Law of OharUaUe 
Trusts.] F. C. M. 


USSELiNCX, AYillia^i (living early iTth 
centuiy), inhabitant of tiollaiid, AAuote on the 
peace between Holland and Spain in 1608, 
which prevented the erection of the Dutcli 
'West India Company. 

Vertoogh, hoe noofwendigh het sy wor de 
Keclerlanden te hehouden de Vryheyt van te 
handelen op H Indien, 4to, 160S. This work 
suggested the Dutch West India Company, and is 
the original of the Eoxellent Discourse, printed in 
the English edition of Jacque Le Hermite’g 
Belation, 1625. — Memorie van de gevdehtige 
vedenen (Belation of the important Reasons which 
should persuade the States General not to abandon 
the Commerce and Navigation to the (East and 
West) Indies), 4to, 1608. — BedencMnghen over 
den Staet (Considerations on the State of the 
Netherlands, their Navigation, Commerce and 
general Trade), 4to, 1608. — Naercler Bedruckingen 
over de zeevaerdt (Further Considerations on the 
X’avigation, Commerce, and Trade of the Nether- 
lands), 4to, 1608. — Discours hj Forme van Px- 
monstrantye (Discourse in the form of a Bemon- 
strance, by which the Netherlands will secure as 
great advantage in her navigation round the Cape 
as through the Straits of Magellan, etc., 4to, 1608). 
— Onpartydich Discours oj) te handelinghe van de 
Indien (Impartial Discourse on the Commerce \vith 
(the East and “West) Indies), 4to, 1608. 

Usselincx was engaged in the fonnation of the proposed 
Swedish South Company of 1626. Great efforts were 
made to find the capital for this undertaking, which was 
fostered by Gustavus Adolphus (reigned 1611-1683). 
Preparations were made to send ships to ‘‘Hew 
Sweden,” the proposed Swedish settlement on the 
Delaware. The connection of Sweden with the Thirty 
Years’ War put an end to the enterprise. [HanchvorUr- 
Uich der Stcuitswissenscliaften (s.v.) Siidseegesellschaften.] 

(See East India Company. ) 

USTAEIZ, Jeronimo de. See Uztariz. 

USUOAPIO. Ownership by quiet possession. 
By the eaiiy Roman law if a man had purchased 
ho7id fide, or had obtained by other legal means, 
a thing from a person wdiom he believed to be 
the owner but who really Avas not, he might 
acquire it loj use (tisuccqnat) for one year if a 
movable, or for tAVO years if an immovable 
Avhich was in the solum Italimm. The mere 
possessio Avas toned into usumpio by time. 
Justinian altered the necessary time for mov- 
ables to three years; and for immoA'ables in 
any place, if holder and claimant lived in the 
same province, to ten years. If they Avere in 
different provinces tAventy years Avere re- 
quired. 

[Institutes of Justinian, hk. ii. tit. 6.] r. H. 

USURY, USURY LAXYS. See Canon 
Laav ; Dry Exchange ; Interest , and 
Usury. 

USUS signifies (1) a mode of acquiring 
marital power (mairns) over a Asife by living 
Avith her continuously for a year Avhich AA^as 
recognised by the laAv of the Twelve Tables. 
(2) A personal servitude by AAtoch one person 
is entitled to take the fruits or produce of 
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another’s property simply for his own use, not 
for the purpose of letting or selling. 

E. A. AV. 

UTI POSSIDETIS. This interdict is the 
procedui’e by which a person in possession of 
land or building is protected from arbitrary 
interference on the part of any one, its object 
being to maintain a person in the possession he 
has acquired. The possessor at the time the 
interdict is granted has the benefit of this 
protection, provided that he has not acquired 
possession from the opposite party in the 
proceeding, either by violence (m), or furtively 
(dam), or by his IcaA’^e or licence (precario). 

E. A. AV. 

UTILITY is the poAA’er of giving satisfaction 
(ep. Marshall, Principles of Economics, p. 78, 
3rd ed.). ‘‘Political econom}^ has nothing 
to do AAuth the comparative estimation of dif- 
ferent uses in the judgment of a philosopher or 
of a moralist” (J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. hi. 
ch. i. § 2). “The use contemplated is the 
simple poAver of ministering to a purpose, 
though that purpose Avere the most absurd, 
AAUcked, or destructive to the user ” (De Quincey, 
Logic of Political Economy, § vi.). For an 
object to have utility it must he desired, it 
need not be desirable. Even the immediate 
pleasure aimed at is possibly not proportioned 
to the utility as measured by the sacrifice made 
in order to satisfy a desire (Marshall, loc. 
cit, SidgAvick, Pol. Econ., bk. i. ch. ii. § 2, and 
Methods of Ethics, on “Uonhedonistic desire”). 

The relation of utility to value, Avhich 
exercised the older economists, is thus simply 
explained by the mathematical school. The 
value in use of a certain quantity of commodity 
corresponds to its total utility ; the value in 
exchange to its marginal utility (multiplied by 
the quantity). The former is greater than the 
latter ; since the utility of the final increment 
of commodity is less than that of eA'’'ery other 
increment (see Fikal Deg-bee of Utility ; 
Mabgin ; Yaltje.) 

[The subject is treated by almost all economists ; 
particularly Avell by those above mentioned. ] i 

P. T. E. 

UTOPIAS 

Utopias, p. 602 ; Utopias and Modern Socialism, p. 604. 

Utopias, History of. Utopias are 'social 
romances, or “ ideologies ” which have appeared 
at certain epochs of history, especially in the 
presence of some social crises Avhich turned the 
eyes of men away from depressing actualities to 
some imaginary “Nowhere land,” where the 
social ideal might be realised. Such was the 
PepuUic of Plato, and the Pfew Atlantis of 
Lord Bacon. Such, too, was the UiJopm of Sir 
Thomas More, with its numerous imitations 
since. These utopias, hoAvever, are often only 
fancy -woven dreams of poetical and philo- 
sophical thinkers, but they are also critical 


transcripts of tlie social ideas of the time 
expressive of vieAvs on what is, in comparison 
of what might he. They are pictures of a 
perfect society haAung for their background the 
dark state of existing society as it appears to 
the mind of the writer ; in short they are 
suggestions in myth, suggesting by a story 
social reform — plans Avhich the Avriters could 
not, or dared not, state in plain terms. Thus 
Plato sketched an ideal commomvealth based on 
justice, in Avhioh the opposite dangers of 
despotism and democracy Avoiild disappear, 
and AAdiere in circimiseribing the poAver of 
accumulating priAmte property, and the “in- 
temperate craving after wealth,” tire danger to 
the capitalist class enriched then by colonial 
enterprise, arising from the envy and cupidity 
of Demos, could be avoided. Living as he did 
in an atmosphere of political and social fermenta- 
tion, Plato AATote the Pepiiblic in the hope of 
raising the social level by counteracting the 
greed of egotism. For this reason he recom- 
mended a communistic state and the abolition 
of private property ; “if they Avill follow tlieir 
rules,” he says of the moneyed aristocracy, from 
Avhom the change is to emanate, “they Avill be 
safe themselves and the saAdours of the city ” 
(bks. ii. and viii.). With the return to classical 
ideals Avhich accompanied the Eenaissance these 
speculations of the social innovator of antiquity 
Avere reviv’ed afid enriched by an accretion of 
Christian sentiment. The millennial hopes of 
Christianity placed the golden age in the future, 
Avith love of the brethren, or the enthusiasm of 
humanity for its inoAung cause. In More’s 
Utopia we have this coalescence of Hellenism 
and Hebraistic Christianity, in the conception 
of an economic ideal. Appearing as it did in 
the reign of Henry YIIL (1516), its criticism is 
of necessity veiled, though it suggests a sad 
picture of the social condition of the times — 
luxurious idleness and grinding poverty breed- 
ing crime and vagabondage and other evils 
arising from the abrogation of peasant pro- 
prietorship, the secularisation of church property, 
the conversion of arable land into pasture, 
royal monopolies, and over- taxation. Utopia 

by Avay of contrast is described as a “ Common- 
AA'ealth of Equals,” its government is demo- 
cratic and elective. The reduction of the hours 
of labour to six encourages cultured refinement 
and the enjoyment of the product of liberal 
arts. Yet productivity is heightened, since all 
alike in the community would have to Avork ; 
wealth is held in contempt, the Avearing of 
gold being a badge of slavery ; only limited, 
not absolute oAvnership is permitted ; volun- 
tary ascetics perform the meanest offices ; 
variety of pursuits, and rational means of 
enjoyment, add to the interests and relish of 
life. In the fragment of Bacon’s Nev) Atlantis 
(1624, published 1629), we notice the influ- 
ence of the age of new discoveries and the 
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romance of travelj giving “tlie certainty of a 
new nnexplored kingdom of knowledge within 
the reach and grasp of man.” A similar pre- 
diction is found in the City of the Sun.{lQZ1), 
the utopia of Campanella, a Calabrian monk, 
a friend of Galileo, and one of the “Kovi 
homines ” in Italy. Here the hours of labour 
are reduced to four, all are to have a share in it, 
and under the rule of the ‘‘chief metaphysician” 
and his spiritual subordinates, a new social order 
of enlightened equality is to rise out of the old. 
The Oceana of Harrington (1656), dedicated to 
Cromwell, addresses itself chiefly to the pro- 
blems of government, which, however, he makes 
to depend on the “ balance of property.” The 
Idea of a Perfect Oommomvealth, by D. Hume 
(1752), is purely political. The most remark- 
able utopias of the 17th century which serve 
as links between the social schemes of the 
Eeformation and the Eevolution, are Vairasse’s 
La M6pid)lique des Sever amhes (1677), — Le 
testament de Jean Mexlier (1690), and the 
Voyage en Salente in Fenelon’s TeUmaqne. 
They have been aptly described as “state- 
romances,” as they are the products of an 
age of state absolutism. Mezlier’s Testament, 
as abridged by Voltaire, strikes the first note 
of the revolution. It alludes to “the abuses 
and errors in the conduct of governments” 
and demands autonomy of the coimniuie. 
Hext in order comes Morelly’s Basiliad.e, con- 
ceived in the spirit of the 18 th century, and 
giving a sketch of society framed on the prin- 
ciples of the Code de la Nature by the same 
author. It speaks of private property as the 
“author of all crimes,” and of private interest as 
the “universal pest” of society. It proposes 
a commonwealth where all have a share in the 
work done according to their capacity, and 
all are rewarded out of the common fund 
where inequalities are discouraged, the strong 
supplementing the requirements of the 
weak. Through Mablt, Sylvain Marechal, 
and Marat, their ideas found their way into 
the convention. But the revolution, in jn’o- 
claiming the principle of natural liberty and 
laissez-faire, by establishing free competition 
and contract, entirely dispelled these dreams 
of a “republic of equals” in its diametrical 
opposition to centralised government under 
“social authorities.” The utopias of the 
19th century, therefore, are pictures of a state 
of society in which the centiifugal forces of 
individualism, set free by the revolution, are 
restrained by organisation, association, and a 
“centralised industrialism,” where liberty and 
the principles of liberty and law, authority and 
the sovereignty of the people, are alike re- 
cognised. Such was the picture of social 
fraternity drawn by Etienne Caret in his 
Voyage m Icarie (1840), the utopia of the 
modern proletariat. Here there is neither 
property nor money, buying nor selling. All 


alike wmrk for the comiiiiinity which pro- 
vides for their needs. Manufactures and 
industries are public property, and the executive 
regulates the production and consumption of 
commodities. The principal meal is taken in 
common halls, and at the age of six t}-- five no 
man, at that of fifty no woman, is required 
to W'Ork any more. An elaborate scheme is 
propounded to bring about without revolution 
a gradual transition from the old to the new 
order of things. This is the last of the pre- 
scientific iitoinas. The economic value of 
utopias is partly historical in furnishing the 
data for the historian of social evolution wdio 
sees reflected here the social tendencies, as well 
as those economic conditions which give rise 
to the conception of the social ideals of the age. 
They may also supply instruction. From the 
partial realisation of former utopias we may 
infer possibilities of economic progress in those 
now in vogue, and discover a clue to the con- 
ditions of success. Some of the achievements 
of social improvement may be traced to the 
influence of those idealised conceptions of a 
more perfect society which have succeeded in 
drawing attention to social wants, and in 
kindling enthusiasm for social reforms in 
quarters w-hich pimely scientific works would 
not have reached. To some degi'ee, too, they 
could not fail in affecting the speculations of 
the economist or the political consideration 
of the statesman. They may also serve as 
object-lesson teaching ardent philanthropists 
and others the limited range of possibilities 
in social amelioration, and that it is only by 
patient work and hope that in the slow and 
steady progress of our race the fanciful con- 
ceptions of a perfect state of society become 
eventually translated into something approach- 
ing to reality. The disappointments to which 
they have given rise must be attributed to 
the exaggerated idea of liuman perfectibility 
on which they are founded. If all men w^ere 
good and perfect, social common'wealths would 
be feasible, but this, as Sir Thomas More says 
in the Utopia, “will not be yet for these many 
years. ” 

[Ideal Coimiionwealtks, with an introduction by 
Henry Morley, forming No. 23 of his “Universal 
Library,” 4th ed. 1889. — ^A. Gehrke, Comniunis- 
tische Idealstaaten, 1878. — Social Utopias in 
Chambers’s Papers for the Peogde, a very able and 
succinct account from the pen of Thomas Frost 
(date unknown), — E. Mold, ^^Die StaatsToniane^^ 
in Zeitschrift fur das gesanmite Staatswesen, 1845, 
vol. i. — M. Kaufmann, Utopias, or schemes of Social 
Improvement, 1879. — Fr. Klein waehter, i> 2 ^ 
StaatsTomane, 1891. — J. Petzler (the exile from 
France), Social Architecture, 1876. — The same, 
Life in Utopia, 1890. • — J. J. Thonissen, Le 
Socialisme, 1853. -—Theodore D. Woolsey, Com- 
munism and Socialism, 1879. Villegardelle, 
JUistoire des Id^es Sociales, etc.,^ 1846. — Also 
Malon’s articles on “ La Protestation conimuniste 
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dans le passe ” and “ Les precnrsenrs dn socialisme 
moclerne” in La Eemie Socialiste for December 
1889 and January 1890. — E. de Laveleye’s 
article in Oontemporary Pi^etieto for January 1890, 
on “Two Rew Utopias,” also Eugen Richter’s 
Socialclemohmtische ZuhuTiftsbilcler, trans. by H. 
AVrigbt, 1894, a satirical brochure on the most 
recent forms of socialism (see Communism).] 

M. K. 

Utopias and Modebn Socialism. — Recent 
Utopias illustrate the triumph of natural science 
(E. Buiwer Lytton, Qoming Racs^ 1871), of a moral 
paradox (S. Butler, Ereiohon, 1872), or of socialism 
based on contract (G-. Rossi, Un Comime Socialista, 
1884), or on the state (E. Bellamy, Looking Back- 
ward^ 1889 ; which merely throws Utopian drapery 
around Lytton Gronlund’s Co-operative Common- 
wealth, 1884 ; Bebel’s Woman, 1893, 1st Germaned., 
1883), or of anarchical communism (W. Morris, 
Wewsfrom Noioliere, 1890 ; joy in beautiful work 
is the only motive which holds men together ; this 
is the finest Utopia since More’s), or of anarchical 
individualism (W. Bode, Indivi, 1892), or of in- 
dividualistic co-operation pltos a free use of land 
and productive capital, which is practically com- 
munism (Hertzka, Freeland, 1891 ; Visit to Free- 
land, 1894 ; Fntruckt in die Zukunft, 1895 ; 
C. Secr4tan, Mon Utopie, 1892 ; M. Fiiirscheim, 
Money Island, 1896). These recent Utopias are 
very similar : thus there is but a narrow line 
between ]\Iorris’s and Bode’s anarchy and between 
Fliirscheim’s co - operative societies, which cover 
the whole state and own land and capital, and 
Bellamy’s state. Socialists who repudiate Utopian- 
ism include imder that name any set complete 
scheme (F. Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientijic, 
1892 ; A. Bebel, Zulmnftsstaat, 1893). J. D. B. 

UTTER OR CIRCULATE. See Banking; 
Bank Note. 

UZTARIE, JiiiRONiMO DE (born in 1689) ; 
under King Philip Y. (reigned 1712-1746), 
he was a member of the council of trade, and 
of the council of the Indies. 

His Teorica y prdctica de Comercio y de Marina 
. . . para supronta restauracion, appeared, Madrid, 
1724 ; tw-o other editions, “ coi'rected and enlarged 
by the author,” followed 1742 and 1757. 

In his preface, Uztdriz states that he has 
consulted all available sources of information and 
travelled over France, Italy, England, Flanders, 
Holland, and the western part of Germany, 
“correcting in the large ports and emporiums of 
trade what is always defective and doubtful in 
purely speculative intelligence.” His book is a 
rich mine of information on the population of 
Spain, its system of taxation and of colonial 
government and its commercial policy ; many 
interesting documents of the time of Isabella 
(reigned 1468-1504) are either given in Ml or in 
analysis. lie was the earliest to point out that 
the Spanish official census of population generally 


erred on the side of imder-estimatiiig the actiia 
numbers ; made for fiscal purposes, account Avas only 
taken of the numbers of vecinos or householders. 

Uztariz starts from the fiindaniental proposition 
that Spain could only be restored to its former 
poAver “by a strong military force, a poAA^erfiii 
naAW, and a well - regulated and still better 
protected trade” (p. 4, ed. 1724) after the 
model established in France by Colbert. The 
rules he pro]poses are (1) free admission or 
Avith trifling duties of raAv materials ; (2) high 
import duties on foreign manufactures ; (3) free 
exports of national manufactures ; (4) exemptions 
or alleAuations on such inland taxes as the 
Alcavala {g.v.), the Cientos, etc., granted to the 
national manufacturers. A trade established on 
these lines is a comercio I'dil, or useful ; on any 
other, it is a comercio danoso, or hurtful. It 
signifies little whether the customs yield a good 
revenue ; the balance of trade must be the leading 
aim of the statesmen and monarch. In order to 
have a useful trade, “ Ave must strive wfith untiring 
zeal ... to sell to foreign countries more produce 
and articles than we receive from them” (p. 10), 
Trade ought not to be passwe, but active, namely 
in the hands of the natimdes (native born subjects). 
HoAA^ever, he allovAs advantages to be granted 
to foreign Roman Catholic manufacturers and 
operathms in order to induce them to settle in 
Spain (p. 26) ; still he considers that the native 
population of Spain is qnite sufficient to uphold 
an active industry ; its numbers have been reduced, 
not as a consequence of the occupation of America, 
but of “the poverty which resulted from the 
destruction of trade and manufactures . . . and 
the excessiA^e weight of taxation increased by 
fraudulent and extortionate practices in its levy ” 
(p. 30). 

Uztariz remonstrates against most of the existing 
abuses : the excessive number of convents, the 
monopoly granted to Cadiz for the American 
trade, the crushing export duties levied on manu- 
factures shipped for America, etc. It should be 
noticed that though anxious that exemptions or 
alterations of taxation should be granted to 
manufacturers, he is adverse to “exclusive 
privileges” and monopolies; thus he objects to 
the state monopoly of alcohol, though he admits 
it for tobacco. 

Whatever may be our opinion about his theories, 
Uztariz was a conscientious, painstaking, and Avell 
informed official, honestly striving to raise his 
country from the dejection into which it had been 
sunk by the frightful misgovernment of the 
Austrian dynasty. 

The Te6rim Avas translated into English by 
Kippax, The Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and Maritime Affairs {2 yoIs. Syo, London, 1751), 
and into French by Forbonnais, Thiorie ct 
PrcUigue du Commerce et de la Marine (1 vol. 
4to, Paris, 1753). 

[Wirminghaus, Zioei Spanische Merka7itilisten, 
Jena, 1886.] E. ca. 
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TACANTIA BONA sigmiies the inherit- 
ance of a deceased person n'hich is without an 
owner, because there is no one who is able and 
wiiiing to enter upon it. The Eiscus (q.v.) 
was entitled to appropriate p)roperty in this 
condition. e. a. w. 

YAGRAJSrCA’. From the point of view of 
the poor-law the vagrant is a destitute casual 
pauper ; from that of the criminal law (Vagrant 
Act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 83), he is an “idle and 
disorderly” person, or a “'rogue and vagabond” I 
if he commits certain offences, suchaswandeiiiig 
about to beg or gather alma, sleeping out, and 
so on. 

Public provision for the casual pjoor and the 
repression of vagrancy are considered to be 
supplementary to one another, but, except on 
gi'oiinds of social expediency, repression by the 
state does not involve the obligation of state 
maintenance. 

The number of vagrants relieved on 1st 
January 1896 by the poor-law guardians in 
England and Wales was 13,239, but a night 
count on that 1st January showed the actual 
number of vagrants to be only 7859 (Local 
Government Board, A Beport, 1896, p. 419). 
Thus, as locomotion is easy, the number appeared 
to be nearly twice as large as it really was. 
Other night counts of vagrants in casual wards, 
common lodging-houses, and shelters, confirm 
this result (cp. for instances, Charity Organisa- 
tion Paper No. 7 ; report of committee of that 
society on the Homeless Poor of Lomlon, 1891 ; 
Appendix Ixxxii. to the Report of the Scotch 
Departmental Committee on Vagrants, Inebriates, 
etc,, 1895; and West Midland Poor-Law Confer- 
ence, May 1894). It seems probable that in 
England and Wales the total number of the 
migratory poor, including strangers in common 
lodging-houses and vagrants in receipt of poor- 
law relief, does not much exceed 30,000. The 
number of prosecutions for offences imder the 
Vagrant Act in 1895 were for begging, 15,679, 
for sleeping out, 8159. 

The history of the individual vagrant is usually 
one of personal degradation or incompetency, but 
economic disturbance increases vagrancy. The 
less capable morally or intellectually drift into it. 
The kind of degradation that vagrancy implies is 
fairly constant and well understood. 

The methods of dealing with vagrancy are — (1) 
punishment and restriction to place of abode or 
settlement; (2) “ correction ” with or without em- 
ployment ; (3) employment ; (4) restrictive tolera- 
tion. Burn’s of the Poor-Laws (1764) 

contains a good statement of penal measures, in- 
cluding instances of (1). In the same spirit, 
though not probably with the* same purpose, is 14 
Oar. II. c. 12, that originated the present law ’ of 
“ settlement ” (Glen’s ed. of Archbold’s Poor-Law, 
1885), Of (2) “correction with employment, ’’Bride- 
well, founded by Edward VI., where chastisement 


was administered with compulsory labour “to 
the overthrow of the vicious life of idlenessv’T h 
an instance. By IS Eliz. c. 5, houses of correctioh\ 
were substituted for jail for the coniinittal of 
vagrants. Eden (hi. p. 136) gives the rules of 
the Bury (Suffolk) House, 1588. The adult 
reformatories now suggested by some are m 
principle the same as these houses. The Vagrant 
Act, 5 Geo. IV., now covers the penal side of 
vagrancy. Of (3) employment as a remedy, tlie 
German and other so-called colony systems are 
instances (see Ixdusteial Colonies). Restrictive 
toleration (4) fairly defines the English system 
from the poor-law side. Every destitute casual 
pauper is entitled to food and lodging in exchange 
for work. The casual pauper is not removahie. 
His treatment is regulated by the Casual Poor Act 
1882 (44 & 45 Viet. c. 36) and subsequent poor- 
law orders (Maemorran and Lushington, 1890). 
Casual wards are now usually built on the separate 
cell or room system. The pauper, on admission, 
has to take a bath and his clothes are disinfected. 
He has to do a task of work, and, subject to a 
large discretionary power in the hands of the 
authorities, cannot discharge himself till the 
morning, second day after admi.ssion. There is 
a fixed dietary. 

There is need of greater uniformity in the detailed 
enforcement of the English system. Otherwise it 
meets fairly the demand for considerate treatment, 

I though coupled with irksome conditions. It does 
not aim at being remedial though it is restrictive. 
Remedial measures it leaves to other agencies or 
to economic change, and it is a fact that only in 
very few cases of vagrants are remedial measures 
practicable. On the other hand, if carried out 
with uniformity it does not foster vagrancy, while 
in particular cases it allows ample discretion. The 
history of vagrancy appears to justify it. 

[Ribton - Turner, History of Vagrants and 
Va<grancy, 1887. — ^Eden, State cf the Poor, 1797. 
Pi^eports of Inspectors of Poor-Lavj or Local Comm- 
TYient Board, especially 1886 and 1889-95.— 
Reports of Poor-Law Conferences, by G. Paul, 
1892, and others. — de MendiciU, Faso. : 
No. 10 ; Rapport, Conseil Superieur de I’Assistance 
Publique, Prance, 1888. — Camille Gamier, Essai 
de BMiographie Charitable, 1891.* — M. Bertsch, 
Ueber Landstreicherei und Bettel, 1894.] c. S. l. 

VALERIANI, Ltjigi Molinaei (1758- 
1828). Born at Imola, near Bologna. 2 I 
learned man, and well acquainted with the 
classical languages ; he studied poetry, physics, 
law, and economics. He was appointed in 1797 
a member of the legislative body in Milan, and 
in 1801 professor of public economy at the 
university of Bologna where Pellegiino Rossi 
was his pupil. 

In his day Valeriaiii was widely known ; he wrote 
many works, some of which were never published. 
Though diffuse and obscure in style, his writings 
deserve attention from the learning they display 
and a certain originality of conception. Trained 
both as a lawyer and an economist, bis writings 
■ bear especially on the relation between economics 
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and law. ISe devoted himself with assiduity to 
the theory/ of value, and wrote a hook on the 
subject. maintains that the law of value 
dep.j^ncls rigidly on supply and demand, supporting 
^this theory with a geometrical illustration from 
the relative quantities of both ; he combats the 
theory of cost of production and engaged in a 
controversy on this question with Melchiorre 
G-ioja. In illustrating the theory of value he 
employs mathematical formula. These are, how- 
ever, not employed as a means of investigating 
the x)henomena of prices, but are only symbols 
enqhoyed to express in mathematical language 
economic laws already known — as Montanaei 
justly said, 

Molinari Valeriani’s principal v*mrks are : — Del 
prey.zo delle cose tutte merccmtili^ 1S06. — Tmttato 
"sulle misure 1807. — Discorsi, 1809. — Tmttato clei \ 
camo% 18*23. — Saggio di e'j'otemi di guella parte del 
gilts delle gerdi e puJMico che dicesi puhhlica 
cconoTiiia, 1827. [A. Cavazzoni Pederzini, — In- 

torno alia vita, opere e dottrme di L. Molinari 
Valeriani, 1859. — Montanari A., La MateTnatica 
opplicata alV economia politica da Cesare Beccaria, 
Guglielmo Silio, Luigi Molinari Valeriani, ed 
Antonio Scialoja (always omitted), 1892. — Cossa, 
Introduction to the Study of Political Economy, 
1893.] U.E. 

VALES EEALES. In 1780, in order to 
meet the debt resulting from the war between 
England and Spain, a loan of 148,500,000 
r calcs (say £1,485,000) was contracted in Spain 
under the form of state notes issued under that 
name, bearing interest at 4 per cent per annum, 
redeemable within twenty years, and which 
were to be legal tender at all public offices. 
Under the pressure of circumstances their total 
emission attained, in 1788, the amount of 
548,905,500 tcclUs (£5,489,055); they were 
favourably received at first, but they soon lost 
a bout 22 per cent of their nominal value. The 
Banco de San Carlos, which was founded in 
1782, with a capital of 300,000,000 reales, 
having redeemed a certain number of these 
vctlcs, they rose to a slight premium. How- 
ever, at the death of King Charles III. (1789), 
only 15,000,000 reales of vales had been with- 
drawn from the circulation. 

[Piernas Pliirtado, Tratado de la Hacienda 
PCtblica, vol. ii. pp. 97 and 98 (4th ed., Madrid, 
1891).] E. ca. 

VALUABLE COUSIDERATIOH. A mere 
promise is not enough in English law to create 
a contractual obligation. In order to form a 
contract the promise must either he expressed 
in a deed under seal, or have been made for 
valuable consideration. Consideration has been 
judicially defined as either “some right, interest, 
profit, or benefit accruing to one party, or some 
forbearance, detriment, loss, or responsibility 
given, suffered, or undertaken by the other.’’ 
It is, in fact, a quid pro quo. Consideration 
may be either a promise or an act. It must 
move from, it must he given by, the 
promisee. It must be of value in the eye of 


the law. Thus a promise to do ^Yllat I am 
already bound in lav*r to perforin is not con- 
sideration for a promise made to me. But the 
value of the consideration may not admit of 
precise statement in money. f. c. m. 

VALUE. 

Value and Utility, p. o06 ; Total Utility, p, ('On ; Mono- 
poly, p. 607; Competition, p. 607 ; Cusr. p, .joS ; 
Value in use, p. 60S; Value, Normal, p. 600 ; Value, 
Origin of, p. 609 ; Value, Stability of, p. GOO ; yalue, 
Staridard of, p. 609 ; Value, Subjective and Objec- 
tive, p. 609 ; Value, Intrinsic, p. 610 ; Value, Feel- 
ing of, p. 610 ; Value, Surplus, p. 610. 

Value. The satisfaction of the desires of 
human beings is conditional, in general, on the 
possession and use of material objects. At any 
rate it is convenient, for the sake of brevity, 
to use phrases referring in the first place to 
material objects, though it must be understood 
that the conceptions dealt with, apply equally 
to immaterial sources of satisfaction. In virtue 
of the dependence of the satisfaction on the 
object, this object possesses value, in one of the 
senses in which that word is commonly used, 
hut which may be more conveniently denomi- 
nated by the word Utility (q.v.). When there 
is in question a class of objects possessing the 
quality of utility to an individual, it may 
happen that this individual has at his disposal 
so large a supply of this class of objects that no 
one of his desires capable of satisfaction by the 
use of these objects need go unsatisfied. In 
such a case, though deprivation of the whole 
supply would perhaps leave unsatisfied desires 
of a very lU'gent nature, the loss of a single one 
of the class of objects in question would compel, 
at the worst, the non-satisfaction of a desire of 
small, perhaps of extremely trifling, urgency ; 
while, if the supply exceeded what the in- 
dividual were inclined to utilise, the loss of 
any part or the whole of such excess would not 
involve any restriction of satisfaction. While 
the class of objects, viewed as a whole, would 
possess value, perhaps a very great value, one 
single object would have a very small value, or 
even no value at all. It is owing to the 
application of the same words to such different 
cases as here indicated, that the apparently 
paradoxical statement is possible that such 
indispensable commodities as water are devoid 
of value. 

The relation of the two conceptions covered 
by the same word is not difficult to appreciate. 
It is expressed by saying that in the one case 
what is referred to is the Total Utility of his 
supply of a commodity to the consumer, in the 
other case the marginal utility of that supply. 
When value is conceived of as the power of 
acquiring other commodities in exchange, a 
comparison of utilities is involved, in general 
of marginal utilities, namely the utility of the 
commodity parted with and that of the com- 
modity acquired in exchange for it. As it is 
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obvious that a person parting with a portion of 
liis supply of a given class of objects would seek 
to leave undisturbed tlie satisfaction of the 
more urgent of the desires whose satisfaction is 
dependent on the use of these objects, any 
restriction in his use of the objects would apply 
to the less urgent of the needs to which they 
had been, or might have been, applied. If the 
commodities acquired by the exchange are 
estimated to possess a greater utility than those 
parted with, there are motives urging to further 
exchange. When equilibrium is attained, the 
commodity parted with possesses less utility 
than that obtained in exchange, while to part 
with a further portion would be to sacrifice a 
greater utility than was gained b}^ the acquisi- 
tion of the exchange-equivalent. Thus, in the 
case of the exchange of goods, the marginal 
utilities sacrificed and acquired tend to be 
equalised, which is expressed by saying that the 
value- in -exchange of a commodity tends to 
equality with its marginal utility to its possessor. 
It is to mlue4n> exchange that reference is 
usually made in economic discussions when the 
term value is used without qualification. In 
vhtue of the empirical law (see Demand ; Law 
OF Diminishing Utility) that the marginal 
utility of a commodity decreases as the supply 
increases, the level to which the value of a com- 
modity attains will depend on the available sup|)ly. 
Given the amount of the supply and the demand 
schedule for the commodity, the position of the 
marginal use and the amount of the marginal 
utility at once follow. But the amount of the 
supply is itself not independent of the value- 
in- exchange, since production takes jjlace very 
largely for the purpose of acquiiing value by 
means of exchange rather than of acquiring 
utilities for direct enjoyment. Even if an 
isolated individual were considered, his supplies 
of enjoyable commodities would be limited by 
the productive energy he was capable of exert- 
ing, and he would naturally distribute his 
efforts so as not to waste effort in realising a 
small satisfaction which might have been applied 
to better purpose. There would emerge a 
relation between the amount of effort applied 
in any given direction and the marginal utility 
thereby realised. So also in a developed state 
of society is there a relation between Cost op 
Production {q.v.) and the value realised as the 
reward for incurring such cost. The most 
suitable mode for expressing the relation 
between value and cost of production will vary 
with the conditions of supply. 

If the supply he conditioned by the. existence 
of a Monopoly {q,v,) the exchange-value will 
not he necessarily in close approximation to the 
cost. The monopolist will seek to establish 
such a value-in-exchange as to give the greatest 
possible net excess over the cost of production. 
Consumers will adjust their consumption so 
tlat to each the marginal utility is brought as 


■ close as possible to that of the equivalent given 
in exchange, but the difference between the cost 
of production and the value will only be limited 
by the consideration that a moderate profit on 
a considerable turnover may be preferable to a 
large profit with a very small sale ; that in 
fact the desirable point is not a large profit 
on each unit of commodity unless this coincide 
with the largest possible profit on the whole 
supply. 

When we j)ass from commodities subject to 
monopoly conditions to those where commercial 
and industrial competition modify the problem 
of valne, the profits of producers are subjected 
to limiting influences. There are three cases to 
he considered according to the different possible 
conditions of supply. 

{a) If the conditions of suppl}^ are such that 
the cost of production per unit is the same 
whatever the scale of production, the value tends 
constantly to the level of cost of production. 
These costs are to be taken so as to include 
cost of labour, of hire and wear and tear of 
capital, and of hire of business ability — in fact, 
all the outlay necessary that the production 
may be carried on continuously, without undue 
losses wliich would tend to cause production to 
be restricted, or such large gains as would tempt 
producers to expand their businesses and tempt 
those in other occupations to transfer their skill 
and capital to the one under consideration. If the 
value should exceed the cost as thus estimated — 
or as preferably it might he expressed, — ^if the 
price exceed the expenses of production, the pro- 
fits of producers w-ill he so increased that with 
competition free, supply will be increased, and 
the marginal utility being lowered with increased 
supply, value diminishes towards cost of 
production. If, on the other hand, the value 
fall short of the cost of production, a tendency 
to restrict the amount produced results, and 
with restricted supply, the conditions for in 
creased marginal utility and increased value are 
established. If, then, competition he free and 
active, cost of production will measure value. 

(&) If the supply conform to the Law of 
Diminishing Eeturns {q.v.) the condition for 
the maintenance of the supply is that the value 
should he sufficient to recoup the expenses of 
production of that part of the supply produced 
at the greatest expense ; the marginal cost of 
production becomes the measure of exchange 
value, the reasoning under (a) applying with 
increased force in this case in regard to the 
tendency of competition to bring about this 
result. If the demand suffice to carry off, not 
merely such supplies as are produced under 
advantageous circumstances, but also supplies 
produced under less favourable conditions, tbe 
control of the more favourable conditions may 
produce a Bent (g'.-v.) hut the cost of production 
under these conditions does not provide tha 
measure of exchange value. 
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[c) If the supply conform to the law of 
increasii^g returns (see Inc^ueasing Eeterns), 
the relation of cost of production to value is 
obtaiued ijy the consideration of b> Meirrosentatmz 
Finn (cp. Professor Marshall’s Principles of 
Economics, bk. v.), a consideration useful in 
every case, indispensable in this. The expenses 
of such a iirni serve as a type of the expenses 
necessary to be incurred in order to obtain the 
usual supply of the commodity. The value of 
its product must suffice and just suffice to cover 
its expenses, or changes iii the volume of 
production will be stimulated, the consideration 
of which lie outside the scope of' the present 
account of the determination of value, changes 
v/hich would set up new conditions of supply 
and hence new determinants of value. 

In all cases, then, of commodities freely and 
continuously produced under a regime of com- 
petition, the effect of competition is constantly 
to stimulate a rearrangement of productive effort 
when the value of ]3roducts diverges from the 
standard given by cost of production. In cost 
of production must be included profits. The 
assumption of the existence of commercial coni- 
petition (see Competition and Custom) means 
that capital and organising power seek always to 
obtain the highest reward open to them, thus 
tending to ^moduce something like auniform level 
of interest and of earnings of organising ability 
of any given grade. By assuming the existence 
of industrial competition, we assume that labour 
also seeks to find the most profitable employ- 
ment open to it, and that thus there is a tendency 
to equality oi' remuneration for labour of any 
given degree of skill and intensity, while differ- 
ences of re’vard are proportioned to differences 
in the exertion or skffl demanded. By making 
these assumptions, it becomes possible to attach 
some definite meaning to the comparison of costs 
of production of commodities demanding widely 
different combinations of labour and capital and 
vadely diiferent qualities in the agents employed. 
In the case of products obtained by the members 
of one industriaT group by exchange of their 
products for those of another grouj), when 
competition between the groups does not exist, 
whether what is lacking be one form of 
competition only or both varieties, the pro- 
portionality of cost of production and value 
has no longer the same causes in operation to 
maintain it. The principles in accordance with 
which relative values are determined in this 
case of non-competing groups are precisely 
tiiose applicable to the case of values in Inxee.^ 
NATIONAL Tuade (g'.u.). Within the limits 
fixed by comparative cost (see Cost, Com - 
PAiiATivE AND Relative) the play of reciprocal 
demand of the non-competing groups for one 
another’s products determines the proportions 
between the values of the products produced 
within such a group and the values of those 
obtained from wfitliout by exchange. In all 


cases of the deterininat'ioii of value, the use of 
' Supply Cuiives and Demanb Cueves (g.r.) is 
a great assistance in the clear appreciation of tlie 
points involved. 

The relation between cost of production and 
value is of such fundamental importance that it 
will be worth while to add a little to the above 
brief and slight sketch of the theory of value in 
order to indicate the relation of these to one 
another in the theory of those modern writers, 
among which the Austrian School occupy the 
•most important place, who adopt the point of 
view' made fiimiliar in tliis country by Jevons 
(g.r.) that value is dependent entirely upon 
utility. With this school, the value of all 
goods ready for consumption is given by the 
utility tliey present to consumers. The values 
of instrumental goods and of labour are derived 
from the utilities of the products in which they 
may be expected to result. The writers of this 
school thus set themselves in direct opposition 
to those wdio derive value from the labour ex- 
pended in production. With the Austrians 
the labour has value because it can give rise to 
useful goods, and has value just in the pro- 
portion of its contribution towards the pro- 
duction of such goods. There is a sense, 
however, in which the value of the product is 
derived from the value of the means of pro- 
duction even in their scheme, 'which ordinarily 
inverts this order of dependence. If we suppose 
a case of such an instrumental good as, say, 
iron, which contributes to an almost endless 
variety of products, ’^ve may see most easily the 
line of thought followed. In some uses a given 
quantity of iron could contribute to a , larger 
utility than in others. If its supply be so great 
that it exceeds wdrat can he so used as to 
produce a marginal utility of, say, forty per 
unit, it will push its way into uses where the 
marginal utility realised is less, say, thirty-six 
per unit. What then will happen ? Under free 
competition there cannot remain two different 
values for the same object, and different units 
of iron are perfectly capable of mutual replace- 
ment before the elaborative process begins. If 
the larger supply and the lower grade of 
usefulness are permanent phenomena, iron in its 
former uses cannot retain a higher level of value, 
and the products to which it formerly con- 
tributed a value forty will obtain a lower value, 
lower precisely to the extent to which the cost- 
good, iron, has decreased in value. In the 
marginal use the value of the product deter- 
mines the value of the instrument ; in all but ‘ 
the marginal use, the yjroduct derives value 
from the instrument value measured by the 
instrument’s value in its marginal use. The ^ 
consideration of this view is instructive, and f 
aids in uiiderstaiiding the mutual relationship 
of marginal utility, value in exchange, and cost 
of production. 

Vcblue in use is what is ordinarily designated / . 
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by Utility^ and is sufficiently defined above and 
under that head (cp. Utility). 

Fahbe, Normal . — By this term is meant the 
value which tends to be established under the 
conditions of demand and supply existing in the 
case to which the term is applied. It is such 
as might, under those conditions, be maintained 
unaltered, and Avhich would, if attained under 
those conditions, require some external influence 
to operate before deviation would result. 

Fcthie, Origin of. — The question of the origin 
of value has been keenly disputed. There is 
no doubt in any reasonable mind that value 
cannot exist without utility. Burther, utility 
alone is not sufficient unless Scarcity or Diffi- 
culty of Atiarmnent, two ways of indicating the 
same thing, be superadded. In the cases which 
are most frequent of occurrence, and most 
interesting to investigate as a result, such 
scarcity is limited by the available productive 
powers of the person or society concerned. The 
investigation of the causes of relative scarcity 
or abundance of commodities becomes an in- 
vestigation of the conditions and cost of their 
production. As value exists in virtue not 
merely of the utility but also of the scarcity 
of the valuable object, to assign the origin of 
value entirely to one or the other of these alone 
is to give an insuflicient account of such origin. 
Neither utility without scarcity nor scarcity with- 
out utility is sufficient to endow an object with 
value, but the two in combination. Scarcity 
here means merely such a degree of scarcity as 
leaves unsatisfied some wants to which objects 
like the valuable object which is in question 
could minister. These wants, which remain with- 
out satisfaction, may or may not be urgent. 
The existence of some such, which, with a larger 
supply of the commodity at the disposal of the 
person feeling the w^ant, might be satisfied, is all 
that is implied by saying that there is scarcity. 

Value, Stability of. — The value of a com- 
modity is, as the preceding discussion shows, 
a relative term. It is great or small according 
to the relation existing between the wants 
which the said commodity could satisfy and 
the means available for satisfying such wants 
in addition to the commodity itself. In the 
sense of value-in-exchange, the value of the 
commodity is equally relative to the extent of 
want and the extent of the available means 
of satisfaction. The wants in question are 
now conceived of, not as those which can 
be directly satisfied by the consumption or 
use of the commodity, but such as might be 
satisfied by any of the indefinitely numerous 
kinds of commodity which might be obtained 
in exchange for it, in such quantity as its 
value enables tliem to be p>rocured. 

The value of the commodity may be said to 
be stable if, either by itself or by "what can be 
procured in exchange for it, it can afford a 
utility which remains the same from one time to 
VOL. in 


another. Stability of value, in the sense of sta- 
bility of exchange-value, is generally meant to 
imply merely the capacity for procuring in ex- 
change equal quantities of some one other 
commodity, or of other commodities in general. 
This last expression acquires definiteness through 
the calculation of Index-Numbers which are 
devised to procure a measure of the stability 
of value of money and hence of any commodity 
whose money- value is ascertained. 

Value, Standard of. — In comparing the 
values of different commodities, recourse is 
generally had to the exjDiession of the value 
of each in terms of some one commodity chosen 
as a “standard of reference.’' This one com- 
modity serves as a value-measurer, the value 
of any particular commodity being expressed 
by stating the quantity of the “standard” 
whose value is equal to that of some definite 
amount of the particular commodity ; as when 
wheat is quoted at 45s. per quarter, the value 
of one quarter of wheat is stated as equal to 
the value of 45s. If we regard money simply 
as an instrument of exchange, this means an 
equality in value with wTiatever commodities 
45s. will purchase. This reference of all 
values to one standard is especially convenient, 
and not only so, but necessary, when the values 
in question are values to different persons. 
These, though in themselves incommensurable, 
are brought to a possibility of comparison by 
the expression of each value in terms of the 
value of a definite quantity of the standard. 
The various quantities of the standard which 
serve as measures of the values of many 
commodities to many persons are directly 
comparable, and thus a comparison of wants 
which is indispensable to enable trade to be 
developed is rendered not only possible but 
easy. It is very obvious that stability of 
value is a highly desirable quality in the 
standard. The precious metals possess many 
qualities rendering them suitable for use as 
standards of value, including a very consider- 
able degree of stability of value. For particular 
purposes various vTiters have proposed to use 
corn or labour as a standard, and a composite 
standard arrived at by determining the average 
changes in money-value of numerous representa- 
tive commodities is presented in various index- 
numbers. These may enable far better com- 
parisons of values to be made over considerable 
periods of time than is possible by the simple 
comparison of money- values, and are constantly 
so used. The introduction of such a standard lor 
common commercial use is, however, beset with 
many difficulties in addition to those which 
attend a satisfactory determiDation for historical 
purposes (see also Standard of Value). 

Value, Stibjectwe and Objective. --DTlie sub- 
jective value of a commodity is the importance 
which the commodity is considered to possess 
with reference to the satisfaction of desires 

, 2 R . 
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felt by a person ; also called Taliie. 

The objective value of a conmiodity is its capa- 
city for producing some objective elieet. The 
most important kind of objective value is object- 
ive exchange value, or the power a commodity 
possesses to procure some other commodity or 
commodities in exchange for itself. 

Vcdm, Intrinsic. — There is a constant 
tendency to use the term value as if it implied 
some inherent property of the object to -which 
it is applied. Bread, for instance, is supposed 
by some to possess an intrinsic value in virtue 
of its power to satisfy hunger. Such power, 
however, presupposes that the hunger exists. 
In view of the constant recurrence of hunger this 
seems a reasonable supposition, but if the supply 
of bread were renewed as frequently as hunger 
recurred, and in quantity more than sufficient 
to satisfy the hunger, some part of such supply 
would possess but slight, if any, value. The 
illustration may serve to indicate that value 
is not iuherent in an object, but depends on 
the relation of the object to unsatisfied needs. 
This phrase ‘ intrinsic value ’ is also iised some- 
times to indicate such a distinction as that 
between the face value of a token coin and the 
value of the metal of which it is made, the 
latter being referred to as the intrinsic value of 
the coin. In these cases the desired distinction 
can probably be made more clearly by the use 
of other phrases (see also Inteinsic Value). 

Vahie, Feeling of. — An expression related to 
the conception of personal or subjective value. 

Value ^ Surplus. — Karl Maex {q.v.) in his 
theory of value adopts the view that value is 
wholly caused by cost of production, and that 
the necessary labour expended in that produc- 
tion is the only element which can impart 
value to the product. He asserts that, the 
value being determined by the amount of such 
necessary labour, the capitalist employer com- 
pels extra labour to be performed by the 
labourer while not increasing the recompense 
paid to the labourer. The extra product thus 
obtained is conceived of as being valued at the 
same rate as the other portion of the produce, 
and its value is denominated “ surplus value.” 
From such ‘‘surplus value” the payment of 
interest and profits is conceived to be made. 

[All systematic treatises on economics contain of 
necessity a discussion of so fundamental a part of 
economic theory as the doctrine of value. No 
special reference need therefore be made, except 
to the exponents of the Austrian views. , Monger, 
Grundsiitze der Volkswirthschaftslekre. — Bohm- 
Bawerk, Grundz'dqe der TheoHe de$ wirthscJiqft’ 
lichen Gaterwerths in Conrad’s JahThucher^ 1886 ; 
comp, the same author’s Karl Marx and the close 
of his system, tran.slated, Fisher Unwin, 1898. 
— Wieser, Der natlirliche Werth, besides other 
works referred to in an article in the Bcommie 
Journal, No, 1, March 1891, by Professor 
Wieser. — See also Austria-st School,; Progress, 
Xnplue2?ce op, ox Value.] a. w. p. . 


VALUE, i\IEA,SURE OF. See Value, 
Stax D Aim of. 

VALUES, OFFICIAL. See Official 
Values- 

YAN HALL, Fi.uins Aioiiax (1 riVi-iSGT), 
an able Dutch statesman anCi llua.neier. who dis- 
tinguished iiimscdf ].iincipaliy by his action as 
minister of finance in re-csrablishing the dis- 
turbed credit of the stale on a linn b;isis. As, 
in consequence of reckless and wasteful adminis- 
tration of the finaiii'-cs, Fne baukriquey of the 
state was imminent , Van Hall carried , in 1841, 
notwithstanding a very sharp opposition, an 
act of the legislature for a voluntary loan 
of about £10,500,000, or, as an alternative if 
that loan were not fully subscribed, an extra- 
ordinary property and income tax ol' nearly 
£3,000,000. Fortimately the loan was sub- 
scribed, and the conversion of the 4-1- and 5 per 
cent debt into a 4 per cent loan followed, causing 
an economy of about £300,000 a year. These 
measures, together with the very considerable 
contributions of the Lhitch Indian possessions, 
re-established the eqiiilibriiirn of the finances. 

To bring the monetary systern of the kingdom 
into accordance with that of most civilised 
countries, who at tliat time employed the single 
silver standard, or at least used silver only, 
Van Hall put an end to the free coinage of 
gold, and replaced the double standard in 1847 
by the single silver standard. He also pro- 
moted a revision of the tariff and navigation 
acts, and took, after liis resignation, an active 
part in parliament as leader of the conservative 
party in the revision of the constitution, 1848. 

Van Hall was again iiiiiiister of finance in 
1858, and carried a railway act prescribing the 
construction by the state of railway's on a rather 
large scale ; he then retired Irom public life. 

Van Hall ivrote : Lofrede op Johann de WUt 
(1819). — Onxxvrtijdige heschouwmg van den tde^ 
stand des hoophandeU binnen de Vet'eenigde JVeder- 
landeoi (1820). — Lettre d’un Ilollandais indipend- 
ant d Lord Grey (1833). — Proem van een onderzoek 
omtrent de sehidd van het Koninhrijk der JFeder- 
landen (1840). c. a. s. 

VANDELEUR, J. S. See Co-operative 
Eaemixg, AND OwEX, Robert. 

VANDERLINT, Jacob, a Dutch merchant. 

Author of a notable work publi.shed in London, 
1734, under the title : Money answers all things : 
An Essay to make Money sufficiently plentiful 
amongst all Hanks of People and increase our 
foreign and domestick Tradeyfill the empty house 
with inlwMtants, encourage the Marriage State, 
i lessen the number of Haukers and Pedlars, and in 
a great measure prevent giving long Credit and 
making bad debts in trade ; Likewise showing the 
Absurdity of going to war about trade, and the 
most likely Method to prevent the dandestine 
exportation of our Wool, and also to reduce the 
Mational Debt and ease Taxes. Influenced by 
Locke, he in his turn was studied by the Physio- 
crats, and may be said to have initiated scientific 
socialism in England. The head title of his book 
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'{v. Ecclesiastes, x. 19) is no doubt suggested by 
Locke’s use of it in Some Considerations . . . 
[on] . . . Interest. Tke little work pretends, in 
addition to its lengthy titular programme, to 
give “ an evident and clear account of the 
foundations of the trade of the •world.” Its 
actual contents are mainly suggestions in outline, 
having little to do with currency, but making for 
a better distribution of property and the ameliora- 
tion of the lower and middle classes. Vanderlint 
has, it is true, a “quantity” theory {Prin. iv.) and 
faith in the favourable eifect of plenty of money 
•on trade {Prin. viii.), but he quickly passes on to 
his main topics : — the desirability of increase in 
the national output of raw produce, and of increased 
.and more widely diffused consumption. To effect 
this more land should be enclosed, wdtli due regard 
to common rights, and more cultivators attracted 
to it. The latter would multiply if all taxes on 
commodities were removed. There would then be 
more consumption, more raw material produced, 
more demand for land. By the rise in rents that 
would ensue the landowner might be made the 
sole tax-payer. Increase of consumption would 
•give luxury its “natural and proper bounds,” 
luxury being the effect of decay of trade and not its 
oause. For, decay of trade leaving the comparative 
few in ever greater affluence, the relatively poor 
majority run to over- extravagance, i.€. luxury, in 
-emulating their “ magnificent living.” 

Trade, he held, should be “unrestrained,” all 
prohibitions cutting off so much employment. 
Nations should develop the production of “com- 
modities peculiar to them” as “a foundation of 
■commerce, and by the quantity and quality of 
such produce be able to defy rival imports without 
protective legislation. Yet “every nation ought 
to keep trade on such foot as always on the whole 
■to have the balance in their favour.” Further 
points of interest are Vaiiderlint’s theory of w’ages 
as determined by the price of necessaries, of popu- 
lation, and of the duty of collective afforestation. 

Vanderlint’s anticipations of socialism may be 
sought in his conviction that the hardships of the 
poor were unnecessary and remediable by wise 
and just measures, in his advocating the theory 
■of the natural right of every man to sufficient 
land to enable him to live and support a family, 
and in his recommendation that new enclosures 
should be made and owned by communal authority, 
not by individuals. As if anticipating Fmusseau, 
he held that, whereas a state of civil government 
with wealth adequately diffused was far preferable 
to a state of nature, yet “if the bulk of mankind 
be made miserable by the oppression of the rest, 
as they undoubtedly are . . . such an unhappy 
state . . . is worse than a state of nature itself.” 

[See Cossa, Pitrod. to Pol. Ec., Eng. trans., 
Macmillan, 1893, p. 245, as to Vanderlint’s views 
■on, the Single Tax.] c.a.f. 

VANDEKMONBE, Alexandre Th^ophile 
(1735-1796), was born and died at Pans. A 
very distinguished geometrician, he was ad- 
mitted to the Acaddrnie des Sciences in 1771, 
and from the date of the institution of the Con- 
servatoire des arts ct mMers, he was appointed 
director by the decree of 10th October 1794. 
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When the normal school was established by 
the convention, under the decree of 30th October 
1794, its scholars being 1500 young men, aged 
at least tAventy-oiie, drawn from all parts of 
France, Vandermonde was appointed to teach 
political economy. This mathematician per- 
formed his task with remarkable skill, especially 
considering his date. 

The closing of the school, 19th May 1795 — it 
had been only opened 20th January of the same 
year — unfortunately only allowed Vandermonde 
to give eight lectures ; these have been published 
under the title of Seances des ecoles normales 
receuillies jpar des stenogra^ohes et revues ;par le-s 
professeu/rs, Y partie (5 vols. Svo). These lectiues 
bear evidence of a mind singularly well adapted to 
the study of economic science. 

In the Journal des iconomistes, December 1873, 
M. Henri Bandrillart supplied a critical epitome 
of the lectures in which he exijressed his regret at 
their curtailemnt and the premature death of the 
professor. The chair of political economy he held 
was the earliest established in France. a. c. f. 

VANSITTART, Nicholas, Loud Bexley 
(1766-1851), son of Henry Vaiisittart, sometime 
governor of Bengal, took his M.A. degree at 
Oxford in 1791, and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he became a bencher in. 
1812. He ivas M.P. for Hastings in 1796, and 
in 1801 was sent as minister plenipotentiary 
with Parker and Nelson to Copenhagen to 
endeavour to detach Benmark from the North- 
ern AlKance. In April 1801 he was appointed 
joint-secretary to the treasury by Addington. 

Between 1802 and 1812 he sat for Old Sariim, 
and afterwards for Harwich. In 1804 he was 
a lord of the treasury in Ireland and in the 
following year secretary to the lord lieutenant. 
He was reappointed joint -secretary to the 
treasury, 1806-7, under Grenville’s administra- 
tion ; and in 1812 became a cabinet minister, 
succeeding Perceval as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. He held this office during Lord 
Liverpool’s administration until January 1823, 
when he retired, and was raised to the peerage. 
He remained in the cabinet as chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster until IS 28. He died 
8th February 1851, in his 8 5th year. 

Vansittart was a poor debater, with feeble voice 
and indistinct utterance, but he at one time had a 
certain financial reputation, and his gentle manners 
and benevolent character secured the atteution 
which his natural abilities were unable to com- 
mand. The eleven years during which he was 
chancellor of the exchequer were from a financial 
point of view perhaps the most critical England 
ever saw, hut Vansittart never showed dexterity 
either in imposing or in remitting taxation. He 
introduced no measure of first importance. He 
was not responsible for the repeal of the income 
tax in 1816, the surrendering of the war malt tax, 
nor the return to cash payments. His resolutions 
on the report of the Bullion Committee have not 
added to his fame, and a praiseworthy scheme for 
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converting the navy five per cents to four per cents 
ill 1S22 was coupled with an objectionable pro- 
posal to farm the pensions known as the ‘ ‘ dead 
weight annuity/" He introduced alterations into 
the Stitking Fond (q.v,) far from successful. He 
was simply an honest and industrious clerk, finally 
dismissed from his office with little ceremony. 

Reflections on the Proprietij of an TmriiecUaie 
Conchision of Peace^ London, 1793, 8vo (ivell- 
written defence of the war as regards its effects 
upon public prosperity). — A reply to the Letter 
addressed to Air. Pitt by Jasper Wilson, 1794, 
Svo. — Letter to Mr. Pitt on the conduct of the Ba/ak 
Directors, 1796, Svo. — Imiuiry into the state of the 
Finances of Great Britain in ansiver to Mr. 
Moiyaids facts, 1796, Svo (the last three are in 
defence of Pitt). — Substance of tioo Speeches, 7th 
and 13th May IS 11, in Omnmittee of the Whole 
House on the Bullion Committee Report, 1811, 
Svo. — Outlines of a plan of Finance proposed to 
be submitted to Parliament, 1813, Svo (the “ Sink- 
ing Fund ” ; repr. in the PampMeteer, i. 255 ; 
discussed by F. Silver, ib. ii. 313-321). — Substance 
of Sjceech comprising the Finance Resolutions for 
1819, 1819, Svo [ib. xv. pp. 15-26). 

{Gent. Flag., April 1851, p. 431-432and frequent 
references in Pdcardo’s letters. — Annual Px^egister, 
1851. — Ld. Colchester’s Diary, 1861, 3 vols. — Sir 
S. Walpole’s History of England from 1815, 1878- 
86, 5 vols. 8vo.] H. R. T. 

YARRO, M. Tebenthjs (b.o. 116-28). 
He fought in the wars against Mithridates 
and afterwards under Pompeius. After Phar- 
salia he was pardoned by Caesar and employed 
by Mm in collecting a library for public use. 
He was reputed the most learned of the 
Romans, and was the author of 490 books. 
Except mere fragments, his treatises De Lingua 
Latina (imperfect) and De Re "Rustica alone 
remain. The latter is a wmrk of a very 
practical nature, giving directions for farming 
’which are so clear and comprehensive as to 
show that Yarro wrote from actual experience. 
In the first book he deals with the art of 
cultivation ; its instruments and methods ; the 
proper seasons for operations ; the culture of 
vines, olives, and other crops ; and the slave 
or animal labour employed. In the second 
book he treats of the peasantry (c. x.) and of 
the larger animals, of wool and other produce. 
Of the third book the chief subjects are fowls, 
pigeons, peacocks, fish-ponds, and game. 

[The text is given, in a convenient form by H. 
Keil’s edition, Leipzig (B. G, Teubner), 1889. — 
Q , T. Cruttwell, Hist, of Rx^oman Lit.l r. h. 

YASCO, Giovan Battista (1733-1796), 
born at Turin, w'as a priest and doctor of law ; 
he taught theology at the university of Cagliari 
for some time, and also cultivated natimal 
science and political economy. He was con- 
tinuously persecuted for his liberal ideas, and 
died in great poverty. He left several works 
on economic subjects, the most important being 
one on corporations and another on begging. 

In the first, wTitten for the prize competition 
at the Academy of Yerona (see Maeachio), Yasco 


advocates the utmost ecouoiiiic liberty aii<d the 
dissolution of trade-gilds, cquotiug TuimOT and 
A. Smith, Yasco studies, from a liberal-miuded 
point of view, the evils arising from the regula- 
tion of occupations, and shows that governments 
can, even without the exi>tence of trade-gilds, 
prevent certain disadvant^iges rvliioh may arise 
from freedom in these matters ; he advocates 
absolute liberty iu agTicuiture, manufacture, and 
trade. The -writings of Vasco are profound and 
clear, and, though he adheres to tlie doctrines of 
the well-known economists of his day, his observa- 
tions have a practical basis. 

Yasco’s book on mendicants is also noteworthy 
considering when it was written. In it he studies 
the causes of begging, and makes practical sugges- 
tions for simplifying the relief system for those 
incapable of work, and eliminating the causes 
which leave capable men unemployed and a burden 
on public charities. The remedies Yasco proposes, 
though they have the merit of simplicity, were 
not adequate even for his own time, far less so 
for the present day. 

{DelU unvversitil di arid e rnestierl, 1793. — • 
Mimoire sur les causes de la mend idle et sur les 
moyens de la S'Upjorimer, 1790 (in Custodi’s 
collection). [Alberti, Le corporazioni d’arti e 
mestieri, etc., 1888. — Balletti, H abate Gmse 2 )p)e 
Ferrari Bonini e le riforme civili della heneficcnza 
nel secolo XVIII., 1886).] tr, B. 

YATJBAN, Sebastian Le Peestre, Seigneur 
de, Marechal de France (1633-1707). One 
would hardly expect a distinguished general to 
rank among the economists of his time. Such, 
however, is the place in history of Yaiiban, 
the celebrated marshal of France, who, after 
besieging fifty fortified places and receiving 
eight wounds, found leisure to write La Dime 
Roy ale (1707), an erudite economic work 
much in advance of his time, and distinguished 
both by accuracy of method and breadth of view. 

Though the book was published anonymously, 
and only a few copies issued, Yauban had to 
submit to the mortification of seeing it “ pilloried ” 
by the parliament, while he himself incurred tlie 
displeasure of the king. A few weeks later he 
died. The book contained no subversive doctrines. 
It is only a plan for financial reform, and aims 
at substituting for every other impost a pro- 
portional tax on every description of income - 
on income derived from landed property (which 
should be levied on the raw produce, as was the 
case of ecclesiastical tithe), on income from house 
property, profits arising from manufactures and 
business, salaries and pensions of officials, govern- 
ment stocks, and also the wages of artisans and 
labourers,— in short, a kind of income tax. The 
amount to be raised by this tax, like the income 
tax, should vary according to the requirements of 
the treasury. Yauban considered that 10 per 
cent should be the maximum, never to be exceeded, 
and proposed 6'66 per cent as a normal rate. On 
the wages of artizans and labourers he would only 
demand, on account of the frequency of slack 
seasons against which they find it difficult to bear- 
up, a rate of 3 '33 per cent — “subject to being 
doubled in case of great necessity of the state.” 
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To tliis tax Vanban added others -wliich bore 
rather on expenditure than on income (though 
the distinction never seems to have been clear in 
liis mind), for instance, on luxuries, servants, 
“exaggerated magnificence in furniture, gilded 
carriages, large and ridiculous perruques,” and 
even “ on swords worn by those who were neither 
nobles nor soldiers.’' lie also proposed a tax on 
each hogshead of wine drunk at a tavern, though 
not on W'iiie drunk at home, so as a little to 
check the expenses of the peasants who on 
Sundays and fete-days spend their time in 
taverns, and “ to oblige the more steady of them to 
stay at home.” 

All this, according to the estimate of the 
author, who calculated each category of taxes with 
all the accuracy possible at the time when he 
lived, should supply 116,822,500 livres (French), 
a revenue sufficient, he thought, for public require- 
ments, w'hile in time of war it might at a moment’s 
notice be raised by 2 or 3 tenths. 

The value of Yanban’s book lies not so much in 
his plans of financial reform — though, considering 
his period, they are remarkable — as in the mass of 
facts, figures, and observations of all kinds. 
These, as he said himself, are the outcome “ not of 
imaginary observations and guess-work, but of 
exact investigation and careful statistical enquiry,” 
which render the book a document essential to 
understanding the economic history of France. 
In it abuses of all kinds are denounced with a 
boldness which sufficiently explains the anger it 
excited among all those who benefited by these 
abuses. Passages such as the following Avould 
obviously not find favour with a king like Louis 
XIV.: — “If the peoifie were not oppressed so 
severely they would marry more freely ; they 
would be better clothed and better fed ; they 
would ■work with more vigour and heart if they 
saw that they retained the main part of their gains. 
No better service can be done to monarchs than 
to remind them continually of this truth.” 

To Vauban’s honour, he was one of those few at 
the court of Louis XIY. ■who protested against the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He did this 
by a memorandum in which, with remarkable 
clearness, he called attention to the economic 
effects which would result from this measure to 
the injury of France and to the advantage of 
foreign countries. c. G. 

VAUGHAN, Eice (iTtli century), son of 
Henry Vaughan of Machenlleth, Montgomery- 
shire, barrister since 1638 of Gray’s Inn, registrar 
of the sequestration commission which sat 1643- 
60, pu’othoiiotary (1653), and judge -assistant 
(1659) in North Wales, and imprisoned for 
high treason “ •sAuthont pen and ink ” 1665 
625 seg.—- wrote (1635 ?) A Discourse of Coin 
and Coinage, 1675,, posthumously, by 

Henry Vaughan (the poet ?), and reprinted by 
McCulloch (18 5 6) ill A Select Collection of Tracts 
on Money, AAdiicli is the first historical mono- 
gra]3h in English on money. He knoAvs that 
money means general purchasing poAver, it is a 
pledge,” “ it serves actually to no use almost- — 
potentially to aU uses,” and is the medium of 


exchange and measure of value, “either the 
thing is exchanged for money or if it be 
exchanged for another thing, the measure of 
that exchange is hoAv much money either of 
the things exchanged is conceived to be Avorth,” 
and sboiild be of Aurlue, not common, easily 
stamped, and divisible, durable, and gener- 
ally acceptable (he should have added portable). 
As for valne “Use and delight, or the opinion 
of them, are the true causes aaNj all things 
have a value” (Amlue in use), “but the pro- 
portion of that value ... is AAdiolly governed 
by “rarity and abundance ” (Amliie in exchange) 
and therefore “must needs differ in seA^erai 
times and places,” and he defines the “intrinsic” 
value of coin as its “proportion to other things 
A^alued by them.” Doubtless he should, like 
W. PoTTEE (1660), haA'e added after “abund- 
ance,” “mobility”; and Hobbes’s (1651) de- 
finition of the function of money is more clearly 
expressed; and his arguments against “raising” 
the denomination of “money,” and against 
the par of exchange, came from Misselden 
(1622) ; but he avoided the error Avliich tainted 
even Misselden and Mun (1621), that raising 
money attracted the precious metals (pp. 77-86), 
substituting the truth that raising silver Avith- 
oiit raising gold money aauU attract silver (p. 88). 
He does not discuss companies, banks, usury, 
nor those physiological metaphors about money 
AA’liich Hobbes derived from Milles, Misselden, 
etc. 

The book on coin Avas AATitten Avhile Charles I., 
Louis XIIL, and Ferdinand II. (p. 118) reigned, 
and before certain Dutch and French proclamations 
(p. 19) AA^ere repealed ; i.e. betAveen 1625 and 1636. 
In Plea for the Co7nmon Laws (1651), he opposed 
Hugh Peters’s plan of laAV reform, and in Certain 
Projoosals (1652), made unimportant counter- 
proposals; Ids Practica Walliae, published (1672) 
posthumously by T. M. (Manley ? ), is merely 
professional ; and his Manner of the Proceedings 
in the Courts of Ch'eat Sessions in . . . Morth Wales 
(1653) is the first chapter of it. j. d. b. 

YAUGHAN, Eobebt, D.D. (1795-1868), 
congregationalist minister at Worcester, 1819, 
and Kensington, 1825-43, historical professor of 
UiiWersity College, London, 1830-43, principal 
and theological professor of the Lancashire 
Independent College, 1843-57, founder and 
editor of the British Quai'terly, 1845-68 : 

Wrote several English histories of fair merit 
in Avhich he usually set apart chapters on “ Social 
history,” Avhicli he called “a species of science.” 
His one work on social philosophy, The Age of 
Great Cities : or Modern Society vmved in its Pxla- 
tion to Intelligence, Morals, and Pi.eligion (1843), 
illustrates the thesis that politics, science, and 
literature are derived from “ the state of society ” in 
any epoch, and that our society is essentially ciAdc, 
with happy quotations from Samuel Laing and 
Harriet Mabtineau, Avith an able argument that 
the dangers of town life are often exaggerated, and 
always outweighed by its superior opportunities 
for good ; and Avith the following epigram in ansAver 
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to those "who coiidemned factory labour as making | 
men’s work less skilled and their minds less intel- 
ligent. “Education,” be wrote, “ comes not from 
the structure of a loom but from the texture of 
society.” This thesis is also the hypothesis of 
moral statisticians, to whom, however, Vaughan 
does not refer. The self-educated man reveals 
himself in his exaggeration of the effects of town 
life, an exaggeration which sometimes leads to a 
confusion of commercial, civic, and social influences, 
sometimes to such an assertion as this, that the 
eddas and sagas “hardly deserve a place in the 
history of literature ” (p. 137). 

[Landor mentions his eloquence — Iinag, Conv,^ 
ed. Crump, vol. vi. p. 397 ; Coleridge his WycUrTe— 
TaUe Talk, ed. Bohn, p. 223 ; McCulloch his Age 
of Great Cities — Lit. of Pol. Lc., p. 356. In the 
last century E, Price had attacked towns as the 

graves of mankind,” and Young defended them 
as an “Euthanasia.” Vaughan’s book was a mip 
de grace to these writers.] J. U. B. 

VAUVENAEGUES, Luc be Clapiers, 
Alarquis de (1715-1747), was compelled, through 
bad health, to leave the army in 1744, and 
lingered on a few years, bearing this trial with 
equanimity, and finding a solace in the com- 
position of his works. 

He has been called a modern stoic, and was a 
critical and refined moralist, opposed equally to ex- 
treme austerity and sel f-indulgence. Those writings 
of his which require notice here are his Discours sur 
rinigalite des Pichesses ; this inequality arises, as 
he shows, from natural causes. In ch. xliii. {Du 
Bien et du Mai 3forcd) of his Introduction d la 
Connaissance de V Esprit Humain he demonstrates 
that vices never tend to the public good, refuting 
thus Mandeville’s FaUe of the Bees, which, how- 
ever, he does not appear to have known. His 
often-quoted maxim (No. 310 of the collection), 
Le Commerce est VUole de la tromperie, shows a 
curious coincidence of opinion between a highly 
polished gentleman of the ISth century and the 
ascetic ecclesiastics of the middle ages, who held 
that Oontrahentibus naturale est se invicem decipere 
(in bargains people naturally deceive each other). 

E. ca. 

VAVASSEUE. Serfdom became extinct 
very early in Normandy, and from the 11th 
century onwards the rural population was 
divided between freemen (franci) and peasants 
(rustici). Many of the freemen were called 
Favassores; they held land of a lord to whom 
they paid a rent and Belief on entry into 
possession ; they were obliged to be present at 
his pleas, had to x>lough a portion of his lands, 
and to provide him with a horse for his cartage. 
But ill many respects their position was dis- 
tinguished. Thus in the 13th century they 
sometimes presented the parson of the parish ; 
in certain fiefs (see Manor) they were entitled 
to take -wood or feed their cattle in the lord’s 
forests. The vavasseurs of the bishop of 
Bayeux owed military service on horseback, 
armed with a lance, a shield, , and a sword ; 
elsewhere we hear of m'vassores pedites. In old 
texts a vavassorium is carefully distinguished 


I from a tenure in villenage and a hordetgium... 
Still being a non-iioble tenure, it could be^ 
divided between a great numl)er of owners, but 
the lord was supposed to deal only with one of 
them, who collected the rents and was re- 
sponsible for the rest. This tenant, being 
supposed to be the eldest of the various sons- 
of one former owner, was called Vaine: hence 
the name of ainesscs also given to these hold- 
ings (see Services, Predial and Military). 

[Leopold Delisle, Etudes sur la Condition de la 
classe agricole en Forman die au Moyen Age^ 
Evreux, 1851, pp. 6-7 and 32.] E. ca. 

VECTIGALES AGRI signifies land let out 
by a municipality for a long or indefinite period, 
subject to the payment of a 3 "early rent (vectigal). 
The lessee of such land, as long as he paid his- 
rent, had the rights of an owner over it, though 
the municipality was considered in law to be 
the owner. An analogous tenure arose in re- 
spect of w'aste lands of the imperial demesne, 
which wmre let out on long lease for the purpose 
of being planted (agri ernphytevJAccmi), Prom 
this latter custom the term emphyteusis (in- 
planting) was used to signify a long or per- 
petual lease, by which the tenant {emphyteuta), 
who fulfilled its conditions, was in the position 
of a freeholder. Under Constantine and lua 
successors agri vectigales disappeared, becoming 
in most cases imperial or ecclesiastical property, 
hence they are not mentioned in the Theo- 
dosian code, or in the Corpus Juris of Justinian. 

E. A. w. 

VELLON. In the old Spanish monetary 
system this word is used very much in the same 
way as our “sterling,” to denote the standard 
money of the day. It was attached either tO' 
the word “plata” or to “real,” i.e. plata da 
rellon or read da r<ellon. 'Which of these came 
first in time it is difficult to say. Barcia defines 
it as “ ordinary copper money. ” The expression 
is thought to be derived either from mllon or 
base ; or from the sheep {rellon, fleece) 
which was stamped on certain old Roman coins. 
Barcia, with much probability, refers it to the 
same root as French “Billon,” Ital. ^^liglionef 
Eng. “ BuLLiON,”vdth derivation from “bulla,” 
a round piece and so a coin. 

[Barcia’s Diccionario de la lengua Espahola.-— 
Zarolo’s Dice. Encycl, de la lengua Castellana, s.v. 
Real-Yellou. For the use of the term in currency, 
see Kelly’s Cambist^ p. 317.] c. a. h. 

VEND, Newcastle (1602-1844). The re- 
ceived view that “ there is no direct or indirect 
connection between the ancient and modern 
forms of trade combination” is contradicted 
by this “vend,” which was once the attribute 
of a gild (see Gilds), then of a cross between 
gild and Ring, then of a ring ; which afterwards 
inspired simultaneous attempts to renovate the 
gild and invent Trusts, and which now in- 
fluences the policy of Trade Unions. The 
I history of this missing link is in its earliest 
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stages diiliciilt, and has not been told ; it will 
therefore be told at length. 

Preface, — In 1600 the Newcastle hostmen v/ere 
formally incorporated as a gild of exclusive coal- 
fitters for the north of England ; “ fitting ’’ was 
defined by the charter (Brand, Hist, of Newcastle, 

ii. 623-627, 659) as ‘‘'loading and unloading,” 
but was universally construed as “selling for 
export” (21 Jac. c. S, § 12; OaL State Papers, 
Bom. Ser., 1655-56, p. 280). But “hostmen” 
and “ coal -fitters ” ^vere not synonymous; thus 
■we read in 1633 of “hostmen’s fitters,” and in 
1700 of hostmen regulating fitters’ charges (M. A. 
Pdchardson, Neiocastle Pi-eprints, Historical, vol. 

iii. CowservatorsMp of the Tyne, p. 81 ; Brand, ii. 
302 ri.). A double process was going on. On the 
one hand, hostmen were expanding (1600-1750) 
until they embraced nearly all free burgesses, and 
their significance evaporated ; on the other hand, 
a nucleus of hostmen, described by foes as eighteen 
or twenty, and by friends as over thirty, and five 
of whose names have survived (Record Office, 
State Papers, Domestic, Misaheth, vol. 263, No. 
72 ; par. 8), were accused in 1590 and 1597 of 
having converted to their private use collieries 
leased to the hostmen at large, and of engrossing 
“all other collieries” (fb. Brand, ii. 269), and, in 
1653, of making efforts to retain their monopoly 
of “ leases of the coal-pits ” {Conservatorship, p. 
26). The fact that certain hostmen were lessees 
of the Gateshead and Whickham (1590 ?- 1681), 
and of valuable Newcastle collieries {ib. pp. 59, 
85 ; Neio, Hep., Miscellaneous, Certain Matters, 
pp. 9, 10), and that sometimes coal-owners (1610), 
sometimes hostmen, were accused of raising the 
price of London coal, lends colour to the charge. 
But the matter does not rest here. These owner- 
fitters have told us themselves how from the first 
they usurped the power and, probahbv, the property 
of the fitters’ gild. 

First Period of its History (1602-1768). — The 
hostmen’s gildbook for 1602 contains an “order 
and agreement of partnership for the vente of 
coals ” by twenty-nine or (counting joint-owners as 
one) twenty-four hostmen. Their names include 
the five mentioned in 1597 ; and they were a 
majority and commanded the gild, which in 1600 
numbered forty- eight. The twenty-four are ranged 
in four groups ; each member of each gi’oup may 
only separately sell so many “tens” of coal, the 
highest exceeding the lowest quantity, as nine to 
one. This compromise between partnership and 
severalty suggests the Cost-book company, a tenure 
■which still exists among mining adventurers. 
Moreover it was usual in the next century for 
Northumbrian mining adventurers to club together 
like one of these groups, ear-marking and apportion- 
ing to each member such and such quantities of coal 
when sold by their fitter-agent each week (J. Bell, 
Collieries and Goal Trade, vol. i., a MS. in the Royal 
Geological Museum, see esp. “Washmgton Col- 
liery ”). Eurther, people only spoke of “tens ” in 
reference to their own mine, for the “ten” was a 
private measure varying in each mine. We infer 
then that the hostmen (or some of them) owned 
twenty -four collieries, and resolved that they 
should be worked for “fitting ” purposes as one 
company, by this same nucleus, ejich for his private 


use if his “ fitting ” did not exceed his allotted sh are. 
The second document is an agreement of two terms 
made in 1665 “ at a meeting of the several principle 
traders in coals ” — so that tlie gild is there, but 
unofficially. The first term, signed by twenty- one 
coal -owners — six of -^ffiose names figured in the 
document of 1602 — and by one agent for one of 
the twenty-one, bound the signatory to close his 
colliery until 'the end of the third quarter or 
thereabouts; one quarter -group must have held 
aloof from this term. The second term signed by 
seventeen out of the twenty -one, and by eight 
others, bound the signatory to raise the price oi 
his coal. Briefly, the twenty -nine coal- owning 
hostmen of 1602 have been transformed into 
twenty-nine coal-owmers, many of them hostmen. 
A fluctuating body, held together by what was 
then thought the frail thread of self-interest, has 
been substituted for the organic cohesion of the 
gild. The third document, dated 1768, states 
the “intended” annual vend of twenty -four 
collieries for seven years to come, and ■was per- 
haps a response to the fitters’ lists required by 
the Septennial Act of 1766 for regulating the 
Newcastle coal trade. Words of agreement are 
avoided, as such an agreement would be a crime 
under 9 Anne c. 28. The ratios of the quantities 
allotted vary as widely as ten to one. Gild 
hostmen and fitters, who were then mere agents, 
have all finally^ vanished. The singular similarity 
between these three shreds of evidence seems to 
prove that a sub-gild — if it may be so called — of 
coal-owners had detached itself from the doomed 
and decadent parent gild of owner -fitters, and 
exercised until 1768 such functions of its parent 
as concerned coal-owners. If this view is true, 
those functions — in other, w^ords, the vend — com- 
prised the followdng features, some of which were 
expressed, and others implied : — 

(1) It was a partnership composed of members, 
who, if they traded beyond a certain point traded 
as partners, but if they traded up to that point, 
they traded as though they were private traders 
and not partners ; for this purpose (2) it limited 
the annual output (3) ■which it distributed among 
the collieries in certain proportions. Briefly, it 
was what 17tli century writers called a Stint. 
Stints were usually annual, and were meant to 
secure (4) fixed prices. Prices ’were also directly 
fixed by the vend of 1665, and before then by the 
gild {GaL State Papers, Bom. Ser., 1655-56, p. 
280) or by its “pricers” {GonservatorsMjy, pp. 32, 
65 ; cp. Suidees Society, Neiocastle Merchant 
Adventurers, i. 52) ; and the act of 1766 assumed 
that the sellers fixed the “usual prices ” of coal ; 
and the coal (5) was put (in 1602) into three 
classes. So much for the express features ; the 
implied features were as follows : (6) it was a 
condition of the charter of 1600 that the hostmen 
should sell direct to shipovmers (R. Gardiner, 
England* s Grievance, 1655, cli. ix.), and the act of 
1766 assumed that the latter had a right of purchase 
on tendering “ the usual price.” (7) Labourers were 
at that date called “servants,” and were hired gild 
fashion, i.e. by the year and by indenture, providing 
for payment by piecework and during suspension 
of ■work,. , for exelusiye service, and for penalties 
which the magistrates enforced (5 Eliz. c. 4, § 7 ; 
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J. Bell, lx,). However imicli the gild miDistered 
to the interests of a class of capitalists, it V7as true 
to its ideal of organising industry all round. (S) 
Nor could it legislate for capitalists or producers 
as such, but only in so far as tliey were urban 
traders of a special kind. Therefore this stint 
being invented by titters for fitters could not affect 
inland trade nor coals consumed at Newcastle. 
And further the bostmen granted, as the considera- 
tion for their charter, a duty on coal exported 
from the Tyne “^‘to the free people of England,” 
and “spente within this realm and not trans- 
ported ” (E. Gardiner, lx. ; Brand, ii. 658 ) ; 
probably, therefore, the grant to them was from 
the first construed as co-extensive with the grant 
hy them, and they did not regulate “transported ” 
coal. (9) The usual remedies of the decadent 
gild were fines, boycotting, and warnings. 

These features must have chai’acterised the vend 
of 1602. Their co-existence in the vend of 1768, 
and persistence during the intermediate period, is 
inferred from the fact that they were all present 
when the vend was put under the microscope in 
the second period of its history. Granted that 
the second, third, fourth, and ninth features might 
have often died and been born again, and that the 
fifth and seventh might have lived on in isolation, 
it is inconceivable that the first, sixth, and eighth 
could have existed hy themselves, or could have 
been revived if they had been once suffered to lapse 
for any length of time at any date after the gi’eat 
rebellion. The theory of survival gives the only 
possible solution ; and survival means an un- 
interrupted existence from the time when the 
things surviving had a meaning — namely, from the 
first half of the 17th century. But we are antici- 
pating. 

T/ie second period of its histcr/'y (1771-1844) is a 
replica of the first period ; each of these nine 
features recur, but with differences due to an age 
of movement. London had tapped new sources 
of supply, and the margin within which the 
northern coal -owners could dictate! terms grew 
narrower day by day. And there were foes from 
within. Thus Sunderland, which used Newcastle 
as its port in 1704 (Brand, ii. 677), soon became 
independent, bxit federated with Newcastle in 
1771 ; and the railway of 1825 gave a new outlet 
to the Tees -side collieries, only some of which 
joined the confederacy in 1834. Again, the 
Tyneside collieries, which were of the traditional 
number (twenty-four) in 1768, were twenty-nine 
in 1787 (Brand, ii. 688), and forty-two in 1829 
{Reio, (1830), Yol. viii. p. 316), and although their 
respective quantities and prices were assigned to 
each colliery every year 1786-1833, and the 
“ rules ” and “ agreement ” of 1833-34 were elastic 
as well as permanent, and admitted readjustments ; 
from time to time, there were always one or two 
dissenters. Again, for some years before 1786, 
and afterwards for parts of years, corporate 
trading broke down and competition came romp- 
i ng in. It was an age of interm ittent individualism. 
Ideas had also moved, and the coal-owners forgot 
their origin in the gild, and passed themselves off 
as a ring. This gild-ring — if it may he called so 
—was investigated by at least five committees in 
1800, 1830 {Us\ 1836, 1837-38, yet the word- 


gild was never wliispered by one cornmitteeinau 
nor by one Avitness ; all accepted as liistory the 
legend that before 1771 there Avas competition, 
and then for the first time the eoal-OAvners 
combined in order to defeat the rings on the 
London market — yet tlie coal-owners revived these 
very rings after their abolition in 1831 ! Truly, 
the industrial revolution luid, in tAventy-iiine years 
(1771-1800), svrept men's memories clean, and 
turned their minds topsy-turvy. Lastly, these 
dupes of a legend invented apologies Avliich are 
of unique interest as made by men to Avhom 
economic history before 1771 Avas a blank. 

As to (2) and (3), the apologists said that the 
agreement did not create a Monopoly {Rep. 
(1836), p. 12, and that the appointed annual 
totals exceeded the demand, and therefore Avere 
hypothetical figures for calculating proiAortions, 
and giving the AV^eak a cliance of sliaring Avitli 
the strong ; yet many of the collieries Avorlved half 
{Rep. (1830), pp. 267, 301) or one -third {Rep. 
(1836), Ami. xi. pp. xv., 80) power under the vend, 
and the so-called Aveak often fared best Avhen the 
A’end Avas oft' {Rep. (1836), pp. 11, 24). Even thus 
Wheeler (1601) Avrote of the stint, that it was not 
a monopol}", and that it Avas double of the supply 
(he Avas defending traders against producers, not 
producers against consumers), and therefore 
operated only as an “economical apportioning 
among the brethren of the companie of the . . . 
benefits of the same, so that the Avealthier sort 
... are kept from engrossing the Avhole trade.” 
As for (4), “regulation” or “order” kept prices 
stable (this was disproved in Rep. (1S71), vol. 
xviii. ; Rep. E., App., p. 208), and Avas more 
“economical” than the “open” or “fighting” 
system Avhich produced the same result at the cost 
of “confused” and “ Avastefiil ” alternations 
between over -cheapness and over-dearness {Rep. 
(1800), vol. xxAfi. pp. 30, 31 ; (1830), pp. 295, 
304). This language is natural to men Avho 
dread competition as an imknoAvn poAver, and 
recurs on almost every page of I7tli century 
opponents of “free trade” (individualism). As 
for (6), the plea that Avorking coal is incom- 
patible with freighting and sending coal to 
market {ih. pp. 415, 472) — although the.se incom- 
patibles Avere habitually combined Avhen the vend 
was off — is redolent of the middle ages, which 
separated trades as AA^e do professions, xls for (7), 
annual Avages, they said, neces.sitated an annual 
price-list {ih. p. 422 ; (1836), p. 81) — the converse 
Avould have been equally near the mark, for most 
gild arrangements are annual, (8) The exclusion 
from the vend of coal sent inland, abroad, to the 
Orkneys, and to Ireland {Rxp. (1830), pp. 433, 
463) and, (5) the absurd trichotomy {ih. 469, 470 ; 
(1800), 14, 100), AA'ere noted but not explained ; 
so AA^as the partnership scheme (1), under Avhich 
each paid calls proportionate to his appointed 
share in the sales (Aej?. ( 1836), p. 18), and each 
took in severalty Avhat he sold within the pre- 
scribed limit, but accounted as partner to the 
other coal-OAvners for any excess (iiJe^. (1800), pp. 
19, 20, 98) ; indeed, a continuous history from 
the time Avhen one company OAvned every mine 
furnished the oidy pos.sible key. As for (9), fines 
Avere, under the constitution of 1833, secured by 
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deposit, but warnings {Rejo. (1837-38), vol. xv. p. 
91) and boycottings {ib. 89, 90, 265 ; (1836), p. 
22) were tlie usual penalties. 

The spirit, as well as tlie institutions, of the 
gild dominated this ring, though much was in- 
explicable when they proclaimed self- interest 
their primim mohile^' {Rep. (1836), p. 92). 
Industry was in a semi-conscious customary stage, 
and men only expected to justify part of what 
they did ; and justilied that part by repeating, as 
faithfully and unconsciously as parrots, all the old 
sophisms forged by the founders of the system — 
for it was a system every part of which cohered 
until the last. When one prop was removed, the 
entire edifice collapsed. 

Its Death (1844-45). — Between 1837 and 1843 
two collieries were worked by j oint-stock companies, 
to which gild methods wmuld be ultra vires. After 
1834 the London Gas Company defied the sixth 
rule, and treated with the producer direct {ib. 
pp. 37, 42, 193-203). The competition of certain 
Tees-side collieries, which would not join the vend, 
sent prices down and production up, and induced 
the masters to snap what looked like the least 
essential link in the chain — the seventh — and to 
dictate a monthly in lieu of the old annual bond. 
The Tyneside, Wearside, and Tees -side miners 
struck against the new bond (Rep. (1873), vol. x. 
p. 304 ; Fynes, Miners of Northumberland and 
Durham, pp. 62, 77, 104) and lost. But the 
spell was broken, and the masters never even 
proposed to resuscitate wEat they had renounced, 
but only such parts of it as appealed to their 
class interest. 

Its Successors: a 3Iodernised Gild (1844). — 
Mr. Lambert writes, in Two Thousand Years of 
Gild Life (p. 368), that if in some national trade 
masters and men comhined to regulate output 
prices, profits, and wages, this wmuld ^ be the 
nearest conceivable reproduction of the gild as it 
was 300 years ago. He seems unaware that a 
proposal to regulate the English coal trade on this 
basis was made by the miners, and rejected by the 
masters in 1844 (Fynes, p. 50). 

The Trust (18-15).— The leaders of the gild-ring 
tried, and only just failed, to erect on its ruins a 
joiut-stoclv company composed of north of England 
coal-owners, and with the object of reviving the 
second, third, and fourth features of the vend 
(Rep. (1873), pp. 297 et seep). 

The Trades Union.— hi 1836 both masters and 
miners wished to restrict output {Rep. (1836), p. 
XV. n.), and this policy has since then been often 
put into practice by the miners with the avow^ed 
object of raising prices (Rep. (1873), p. 10) ; 
indeed this policy and object were the trtison 
(Tetre of the coal strike of 1893. The pro- 
posal of 1844, and the strike of 1844-45, w^ere 
bids for the succession to the tradition.s of the 
vend ; and when in 1845 the gild -ring tried to 
pass on its diminished torch to a trust, the miners 
snatched it from their hand. 

[For the “order and agreement” of 1602, see 
Brand, Mist of Newcastle, ii. 273, 274 n. ; for 
“agreement” of 1665, see Reports from Com- 
missioners (1871), vol. xviii. Rep. of Committee, 
E., p. 8 ; for that of 1768, ib., App., p. 3 ; for 
“ rules ” and “ agreement ” of 1833-34, see Reports 


of Committees (1836), vol. xi. Rep. of Committee 
on the Coed Trade, pp. 6-9. Tables and accounts 
illustrating different vends are giv'en in the Report 
of 1871, App., p. 3 [1768]. — Rep>orts of Com- 
mittees (1800), vol. xxvi. Report on ihe Goal 
Trade, p. 98 [1799]. — Reports of Committees 
(1830), vol, viii. Rep. of Lords' Committee on the 
Coal Trade, pp. 57, 58 (or 461, 462) [182S]. — 
Rep. of Com. (1836), vol. xi. P^eportof Committee 
on the Coal Trade, pp. 246 et seep [1835-36], pp. 
52-55 [1836].] J. D. n. 

VENDOR AND PURCHASER. Tlie normal 
sale of land is in English law a process with 
three stages . 

(1) First there is the formation of the contract for 
sale. The vendor usually embodies his offer in two 
documents: (a) particulars of sale which specify the 
locality and size of the estate, and must state if it is 
anything less than an estate in fee simple in possession 
free from incumbrances ; (&) conditions of sale which 
state the time and mode in which details belonging to 
the second and third stages shall take effect. The 
acceptance of the vendor’s offer must be signed by the 
purchaser and must refer to tlie parties, subject matter, 
and price. If verbal, it is unenforceable unless the 
parties have acted onht to an irrevocable extent. (2) 
The effect of the first stage is to introduce a stage 
intermediate between contract and conveyance ; or in 
technical language, the ownership lias passed in equity 
but not in law from vendor to purchaser. During this 
stao-e, which remotely resembles an action conducted 
withont (until 1874) an oral hearing, the vendor may 
not damage nor alter the character of the property in 
possession of which he still remains but as constructive 
trustee; and he must prove his title in the method 
prescribed by rules which have grown up in the courts 
of equity, and are contained but not codified in the 
Vendor and Purchaser Act 1874, and The Conveyancing 
Acts ISSl, pt. ii. and 1882, or by the conditions agreed 
on in the contract for sale, or more often by a mixture 
of these public rules and private conditions. If or in 
so far as there are no conditions, tlie contract is called 
an “ open contract,” and the rules prevail ; but the 
conditions, unless expressed ambiguously or in a manner 
calculated to mislead, modify or replace the rules. If 
the contract is “open" the vendor must produce an 
abstract of all documents and events material to his 
title, and must produce originals of deeds, marriage and 
death certilicates, etc., for verification with the abstract, 
and the abstract so verified must prove that he has 
power to sell the property in the way in which he has 
offered to sell it. The proof need only go back forty 
years, and must be as strict as in an action, but facts 
recited in documents twenty years old prove themselves ; 
and purchasers of leaseholds cannot call for the freehold 
title. There are few titles which can pass unscathed 
through this ordeal ; but the purchaser must point out 
flaws to the vendor within reasonable time, or else it 
will be assumed that he has w'aived them. Conditions 
of sale are usually framed preventing the purchaser 
from making these objections, or enabling the vendor to 
meet them by statutory declarations, by compensation, or 
by some answer which would not, in the absence of such 
conditions, be binding. If there are no flaws of title or 
all flaws are waived, adjusted, or removed, the vendor’s 
case against the purciiaser is complete, and the purchaser 
completes Ms case against the vendor by tendering to 
him the price and a deed of conveyance winch is in 
accordance with and, if properly drawn, supersedes the 
preliminary contract and negotiations. Disputes on 
these matters or on any isolated points which do not 
affect the validity of the contract as a whole are, since 
1874, settled by summary oral procedure in the chancery 
division. (3) With the execution of the conveyance 
and payment of the price, which until payment is a 
lien on the property, the relation of vendor and purchaser 
cea.ses, and the estate wfiiicli the vendor had power to 
convey, vests in the purchaser. Up to that date they 
have been united by numerous reciprocal duties. The 
most important duty is not to mislead ; and the vendor, 
and in i*are cases the purchaser, have the additional 
duty to disclose “latent” defects which the other 
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party lias no means of discovering for himself. Breaches 
of duty by one party, -unless condoned or written oil' 
against breaches of duty by the other party, disentitle 
him to equitable relief. Equitable relief is now ad- 
ministered by the chancery division, and consists of 
the following ascending scale of remedies : (1) the court 
remains neutral ; (2) or grants damage in lieu of specific 
performance ; (3) or specific performance (a) of the 
contract (6) plus a new term, or (c) plus compensation 
making good any breach of duty ; (4) rescinds the 
contract, and if purchaser is plaintiff, may order his 
deposit (if any) to be returned with interest, and may 
charge the property therewith ; (5) orders the contract 
to be delivered up and cancelled. If equitable relief is 
not asked for an action for damages for breach ot' 
contract or for Tort (Law Reports, 1S91, 2 Q-B. 456) or for 
money had and received, maj^ be brought in the Queen’s 
Bench division, or in minor cases in the coimty court. 

Exceptional Cases. Where land is sold by forced sale 
to a public body under the Lands' Clauses’ Act 1S45, 
parties under disability may contract to sell and sell, 
the purchaser may enter into possession after paying a 
deposit and on giving a bond, conveyance vests in the 
XUirchaser, all estates wdiich have been paid fbr, and 
outstanding estates when they are paid for, and if the 
vendor will not convey the purchaser may dispense 
with it. Briefly (1) the capacity to contract is enlarged ; 
(2) the completion of the contract takes effect as an 
out-and-out sale in certain cases. Otherwise the process 
is as above. 

The provisions for registration in the Land Transfer 
Acts 1S75 and 1S97 alter the w’hole process described in 
the above. The purchaser of registered land acquires 
no property by the conveyance, but acquires the entire 
ownership by entry on the registry; and no investiga- 
tion of title takes place in the case of an absolute title. 

In so far as the title is registered as less than absol ute 
the ordinary rules prevail. The act of 1897 is the first 
to contain compulsory provisions ; which, however, do 
not come into force in any district unless adopted by the 
county council. 

[B, Sugden, Vendors and Purchasers of Estates, 1S05, 
1862. — J. H. Dart, Vendors and Purchasers of Real Estate, 
ISSS.] J.D. B. 

VENTURI, Giambattista (1746 - 1822). 
Born at Bibbiano (Reggio Emilia). He was an 
abbe and a man of great and varied attainments, 
he studied mathematics and physics, literature 
and history. He occupied himself greatly with 
economic and financial questions on these 
subjects, WTote and held discussions ivith able 
economists. He held many public offices in 
the duchy of Modena, was professor of geometry 
and physics at the university, state engineer, and 
assayer of the mint. Later on he held offices 
in the government of the Cisalpine republic. 

Among his works of interest to economists is 
a report illustrating the advantages of the decimal 
system, his Pareri dijlnanm, preserved in manu- 
script in the archives of Modena. Montanari 
attributed to Venturi an anonymous article 
published in the JSFiiovo giormU dei letterati 
dPialicc, printed in Modena in 1773 ; in this work 
the author reviews the Meditazioni sulV economia 
politica by Veebi, he mainly discusses the theory 
of value, and fiercely criticises the mathematical 
method applied to political economy, used by 
Prisi, who edited Verri, in a series of notes on his 
work — PutppoTto della commissiom di commercio, 
etc., sopra il sistema da adoUarsi oidle nuove 
misure, monete e pesi della fe;piih'blica, ‘l"i ^%, — 
Pareri di fumnza (manuscript). [Be Brignoli, 
Mem-aria Uografica del cavalier abate Gm-mbattista 
Venturi, 1835. — Montanari, La teoria matematica 
del valore ed itm scHUore emiliano del secolo 
scoTso, 1891.] 

VENU3TI, M. Antokio Maria (16th 


centur}'), was the author of two works on 
commerce, one contaiiiing a defence of trade, 
particularly of wholesale trade ; the other a. 
development of a theory on value, Avhicli, 
though unoriginal and obviously inspired by 
the doctrines of Aristotle and S. Thomas 
Aqtjixas, merits mention for the fluency of its 
explanations. 

Venusti examines into the elements of a just 
price (see Justum Pretium) wliicli lie considers 
to be the one prevailing at the time and place of a 
contract — the circumstances of selling and buying, 
the quantity of goods and money, the number of 
buyers and sellers, and the convenience and use- 
fulness of the bargain, according to the judgment 
of upright men incajiable of dishonesty. 

Venusti makes a minute analysis of these 
elements, illustrating them by the theory of 
Supply and Demand, and to some extent opposing 
this by the theory of cost of production, asserting 
that giusto prezzo springs from abundance or 
scarcity of goods, and of merchants and money, 
not from cost, labour, or risk. 

Discorso d' intorno alia mercantia. — IstiiuUone 
dei mercanti ; both published in one volume en- 
titled Oompendio utilissimo di quelle cose le qitali 
a nohili e christiani mercanti apparrtengono, 1591. 

[Gobbi, V economia politica negli scrittori itali- 
ani del seeolo XVI.-XVIL, 1SS9. — Montanari, 
Qontrihuto alia stoHa della teoria del valore, 
1889.] u. r. 

VERDERERS. See Forests, Medijeval. 

VERGANI, Paolo (18th centuiy). The 
author of an important work on the custom- 
houses of the papal states, containing many 
facts and intelligent opinions. Vergani studies 
the principles of customs regulatioii.s, and in 
particular the tariff of customs duties established 
l3y Pius VI., at the same time he explains the 
ideas of the day on customs duties in the most 
civilised states. 

He advocates moderate and temporary protec- 
tion ; criticises the Physiocrats, and explains the 
point of view they started from in order to support 
absolute freedom in trade ; he combats the theory 
that agricnltiue, and above all things the cultiva- 
tion of cereals, constitutes the only true wealth of 
a nation; he would establish a new financial 
system in the papal stvates promoting manufacture. 
Vergani starts from the principle of protection for 
national industries, with a corresponding system 
of taxation, at least until other states adopt a 
similar taxation, and until the industries have 
reached a certain degree of development. He 
admits, like Verri, that if all nations agreed to 
abolish the taxation of goods, then universal and 
unlimited freedom would not be injurious to tlie 
arts. He also studies the details of customs 
duties and advises the transformation of duties 
ad valorem into specific duties, thus showing Ins 
perception of the most correct system of technical 
taxation. 

Vergani treats the subject of customs duties 
with great breadth, and his book may be regarded 
as a complete treatise on the subject — its breadth 
j of ideas, wide technical observation and clear 
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expositions, placing liini among tlie first financial 
tlieorists of his day, 

DelV importama e dei pregi del nuovo sistema 
dijinanza dello state gmiti/icio, 1794. 

[Pdcca Salerno, Storia clelle dottrine finanziarie 
in Italia^ ISSl. — Gobbi, La concorrenzu esteraegli 
anticM economisti italiani^ 1SS4. — Graziaiii, Le 
idee economiche degli economisti emiliani e 
Tomagnoli^ 1893,] u. r. 

VERRI, Pietro (1728-1796) was born at 
of a noble family ; lie first entered the 
army and fought at Soran in the Austro- 
Prussian war. 

At Vienna he coinmenced the study of 
economics, and wrote the Elementi di com^ 
mercio ; he continued these studies in other 
publications after his return to Italy. In 
1765 he was made a member of the supreme 
council of economics, and then privy councillor 
of state. He played an important part in the 
financial reforms of the Milanese states, especi- 
ally in the reform of the customs duties tariff, 
which was entrusted to him. In 1786 he 
retired into private life and devoted himself to 
his studies ; later on, he again took office at 
Milan, after the entry of the French. 

Verri’s principal work is the Meditazioni sulV 
economico politica several times reprinted, also 
in the Custodi collection and in the BibUoteca del- 
V economista seriel^ : the Meditazioni were trans- 
lated three times into French, twice into German, 
and once into Dutch ; they form the best summary 
of political economy published in Italy in the 
, last century, and one of the best in any country. 

Yerri, in this work, makes a minute analysis of 
production, and examines the different causes 
which allow a country to gain wealth or prevent 
it from enriching itself by an excess of production 
over consumption, thus obtaining a maximum 
produce on which the increase of population 
depends. 

Verri is not content with abstract theory, but 
studies the actual conditions of different countries, 
observing the causes which render changes 
necessary in legislative regulations. 

He is, therefore, eclectic ; this is chiefly 
noticeable in the question of international trade, 
which he examines with great width of view. 
Without altogether abandoning the principle of 
the balance of trade, Yerri severely criticises 
it ; at the same time he combats the Physiocrats, 
showing the productiveness of manufactories. He 
advocates free trade internally, and the free ex- 
port of corn, at the same time he allows taxation 
on the export of raw materials, and on the import 
of foreign manufactured goods ; he W'ould protect 
national industries, observing that the abolition of 
customs duties would be prudent if simultaneously 
adopted by all nations, but injurious to any one 
nation doing so if the others continued these duties. 

Yerri combats an unequal division of wealth 
and excessive concentration of great properties. 
He displays sound ideas on value, though he does 
not attain to the conception of normal value (see 
Value), and endeavours to reduce the laws of value 
solely to the principle of Demand and Supply. 


Yerri’s Meditazioni contain also a perfected 
and in some part original theory on taxation. He 
considers taxation to be a payment made by a 
person to the public exchequer of a portion of his 
possessions in order that he may in safety enjoy 
the remainder, its necessary limit being fixed by 
the amount of public expenditure incurred for the 
good of the community. This becomes injurious 
when it exceeds the economic resources of a 
country, and is not proportional to the general 
wealth, or unequally imposed among private 
individuals. Every tax tends naturally to level 
itself uniformly on each citizen in proportion to 
that which each consumes. The most equitable 
tax is that which falls directly on the largest 
consumers, owners of land, buildings, and goods, 
on whom in any case all taxes would fall. 

Verri, therefore, proposes a tax on land to reach 
land-owners, customs duties to touch merchants 
and those engaged in trade — maintaining that 
eventually these taxes would reach all consumers. 

It is easy from the point of view of to-day to 
criticise Verri’s system of taxation, but this does 
not prevent it from being the best plan which 
could then have been designed, and in principle 
it is the basis of the systems elaborated later. 

Some of Verri’s other vnitings are of great 
importance. In his philosophic discourses, Dis- 
corsi di argowento JilosoJico, he takes broad views 
of social economy, discussing the national inclina- 
tion of man to happiness, the “ calculus of pains 
and pleasures,” and the favourable influence of 
the severer climates on economic development 
over the more relaxing southern countries of the 
world. His Memorie storiche, published after his 
death, on the history of trade in the Milanese 
states, are amongst the most noteworthy works 
on Italian economic and financial history. 

Elementi del commercio, 1765. — Memorie sul- 
V emiomia puhblica dello statodi Milano, 1768.—- 
Meditazioni sulV economia politica, 1771. — JRiJles^ 
sioni sulle leggi vincolanti principalmente net 
commercio dei grani, 1796. — Biscorsi, etc., 1781. 

[TJgoni, Della letteratxira italiana nella seconda 
metd del secolo XVIII., 1821. — Cossa, An Intro- 
duction to the Stnidy of Political Economy, 1893. — 
Ricca Salerno, StoHa delle dottrine finanziarie in 
Italia, 1891. — Gobbi, La concorrenm cetera e gli 
antichi economisti italiani, 1884. — Bouvy, Le 
comte P. Verri, 1889.] u. R. 

VERT. ‘‘Bonnet Vert” or “gi'een cap,” 
ill old French law meant a bankrupt who had 
satisfied the courts. In Scotland, ivhere some- 
thing like the French practice was adopted, the 
: cleared bankrupt went about in a yellow cap 
(cp. White Bonnet). 

[See Burton, History of Scotland, vol. viii. p. 
70 (ch. Ixxxv.)]. J. B. 

YETHAKE, Henry (1792-1866), was born 
in British Guiana and died in Philadelphia,, 
where he had been connected with the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in various capacities 
for thirty years. He took his first degi’ee at 
Columbia College (Hew York) in 1808, and 
taught mathematics and allied subjects in the 
same institution (1813), in Queen’s College, 
now Rutger’s (1813-1817), in Princeton College 
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.(1817-1821)5 ill Diclvinsoii College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania (1821-1829), and in the nni- 
versity of the city of New York (1S32-1S35). 
In 1835 he became president of Washington 
College (Lexington, Virginia), and in the fol- 
lowing year professor of mathematics in the 
nniversity of Pennsylvania, Ten years later 
he was chosen vice-provost, and in 1854 provost. 
Shortly after becoming provost he exchanged 
his chair of mathematics for that of intellectual 
and moral philosophy. After resigning the 
provostship, he remained emeritus professor in 
the university, while engaged in teaching higher 
mathematics in the Philadelphia Polytechnic 
College. 

Although never nominally an instructor in 
political economy, he probably taught that subject 
iu at least four of the schools with which he 
Avas connected, since his Principles of Political 
Economy (Philadelphia, 183S), published two 
years after he became a professor in the university 
of Pennsylvania, is dedicated “to the numerous 
young men Avho at different periods during the 
last sixteen years have attended his lectures on 
political economy.” This work is a systematic 
exposition of the principles of the science as then 
generally held in England and France. It avoids 
all reference to writers whose views differ from 
his own. He attempts a few innovations, prominent 
among them, the extension of the definition of 
wealth and of capital to include immaterial or 
intellectual products, which the author himself 
calls a hold innovation, though he might have 
discovered precedent for it among classical writers. 

Of greater practical value was his American 
edition of J. E. McCulloch’s {q.v,) Pictionary of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation (Phila- 
delphia, 1847). He added many valuable articles, 
e.g. “A Historical Account of Banking in the 
United States ” (36 pp.), and short supplementary 
notes on such subjects as American Coinage; 
A liens in the United States^ etc. e. t. d. 

VICESIMA HAEEEDITATUM. A tax 
upon successions to property, usually said to 
have been established by the Emperor Augustus. 
In the Roman republic dii'ect taxation of citizens 
had never been more than occasional, and 
had become obsolete mth the growth of the 
provincial revenues. The reorganisation of 
the state by Augustus involved a great in- 
crease in the ordinary expenditure, and it 
became necessary that Italy should, as well 
as the provinces, contribute regularly to the 
public expenditure. As it was not convenient 
to subject Italian soil to the land tax levied 
on the provinces, an equivalent was taken on 
this tax on successions. As the name shows, 
it was fixed at the rate of 5 per cent. Exemp- 
tions were granted in favour of direct heirs and 
of persons taking legacies or inheritances below 
a fixed minimiun. The Emperor Caracalla 
extended this tax to the whole empire by con- 
ferring the citizenship of Eome on aU its in- 
habitants other than slaves. He is also said 


j to have raised it to 10 per cent. Soon after 
I his death it was reduced to its old figure. It 
disappeared in the later times of the empire. 

F. C. M. 

VICO, Giawcattista (1G63-1744), Avas born 
at Naples, tlie son of a bookseller, studied 
philosoph}’ under the Jesuits, and adopted the 
profession of advocate. Avhicli, howcA^er, he soon 
renounced. The patronage of the bisliop of 
Ischia procured for liini employment as teacher 
of his nephews, tlie sons of the Marquis 
Domenico Eocca ; this office he held for nine 
years, during AA'liicli he earnestly pursued his 
studies. He Avas ap]:iointec] professor of rhetoric 
in the university of Naples, Avhich office he 
filled during forty years, not having obtained 
the great object of his ambition — the chair of 
jurisprudence in that university. In 1744, 
the year in which he died, he Avas nominated 
historiographer to the king of Naples. 

Vico Avas undoubtedly a great and original genius. 
Professor Flint is justified in the opinion that it is 
impossible to read hi iu ‘‘ without feeling oneself 
in contact Avith a singularly profound and poAA^er- 
ful intelligence.” The Avork on which his reputa- 
tion rests is Pnncpii di una Scienza Nuova 
E intorno alia commune natura delle nazionf per li 
quali si ritrovano altrijn'mcipil del diritto naturale 
delle genii (1st ed., 1725 ; 2nd ed. much altered, 
1730). This hook, on its publication, made an 
impression in Italy, especially among learned circles 
at Venice, but Avas scarcely noticed at all in other 
European countries before the 19th century. 
Herder and Wolf referred to it ; Salt! called the 
attention of the French public to it ; and Michelet 
published, in 1835, (Euvres clioisies de TVco, con- 
taining a paraphrase of the Scienza Nuova, with 
an introduction on the life and Avritiugs of the 
author. Vico’s object Avas to construct “an ideal 
and eternal history,” AAdiose phases should serve as 
types of the actual revolutions of all ages, Avithin 
AAffiich all the histories of particular nations should 
take their places in the order of their bii'th, progress, 
maturity, decline, and end. From the common 
nature of nations comes amongst all peoples a “con- 
stant and universal knoAvledge of things human 
and divine,” and thus is discovered, as a principal 
corollary of the Scienza Nuova, a system of natural 
law — an “ eternal ideal iaAV, Avhich is in force in 
the universal city, a city founded in the thought 
of God, and in the form of AAffiich are instituted 
the cities of all times and countries.” His ideas 
are habitually clothed in theological and meta- 
physical forms ; hut many of them admit of a 
scientific interpretation and correspond to doc- 
trines of positive sociology. 

The threefold basis common to all societies is, in 
his view, religion, the institution of marriage, 
and respect for the tomb ; every community 
passes through three stages — a diAune, a heroic, 
and a human age — AAuth successive systems of laAv, 
political constitution, morality, respectiA^ely cor- 
responding to and characterising these. But he 
does not go beyond this movement of each society, 
which he regards as indefinitely recurrent; he 
does not study, or apparently recognise, the con- 
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tinuous life of humanity — represented, not by a 
series of cycles, but by a rectilineal progression, 
only modified by frequent oscillations. He failed 
to create the philosophy of history ; hut he gave 
a strong impulse to the study, supplying many 
hints towards solving its special problems. For 
the Cartesian criterion of individual feeling he 
substitutes the sensus cmnmunis of the race, 
the spontaneous impression of the mass — of a 
whole people — of mankind ; considering that most 
writers make too much of the “inexplicable 
superiority of a few great men,” as explaining 
historical facts ; such men he regards as products 
of their age ; they are, as is now said, organs of 
humanity. 

Vico was not specially an economist ; but his 
ideas on the nature and life of political com- 
munities are valuable to the economist, who 
cannot correctly understand the phenomena with 
which he is primarily concerned, if he does not 
view them in relation to the general structure and 
development of society. 

There is a complete edition of Vico’s works hy 
Giuseppe Ferrari, in 6 vols. (Milan, 1844). The 
Scienzcb Nuova has been literally translated into 
French by the Princess Belgiojoso (1844). There 
is no English translation. 

[Introduction to Michelet’s CEuvres de Vico . — 
Professor Flint’s Vico in Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics f 07' English Reader s.'\ j. k. i. 

VICTUAL BEETHEEN. These were a 
privateering organisation formed under the 
patronage of the Hanseatic League in theii' 
wars with 'VYaldemar of Denmark. On the 
restoration of peace the freebooters toned 
their hand against every one, and though as a 
federation they soon ceased to exist, the North 
Sea and Baltic were in a state approaching 
anarchy until nearly the end of the 15th 
centuiy. From this disturbed state of afiairs 
England reaped much good. For the HANSAnD.s 
claimed the commercial monopoly of the Baltic, 
and Denmark of Iceland, and just as their 
power began to wane, the attacks of the Victual 
Brethren gave the English an excuse for re- 
prisals. The coasts of England were continually 
ravaged by the North Sea pirates ; Scarborough, 
Sandwich, and Southampton were pillaged and 
burned ; London and Norwich had to defend 
themselves. Many English ships were captured 
by freebooters and tbe inhabitants of the 
coast lived in fear of kidnappers. Of course 
reprisals were made, and now and again a 
payment settled the claims of England and 
some Hanse Towns upon each other. How- 
ever the outcome of all this anarchy wms in 
favour of England. Through the quarrel of 
Denmark and the Hansards she had gained a 
foothold in the Baltic, and the Eastland 
Company was formed to trade with the Teutonic 
Knights. Eegardless of International Law, 
English ships carried on a clandestine trade 
with Iceland in furs and fish, and, in spite of 
reprisals, persisted in it. Moreover the need 
of combination forced England to realise the 


necessity of a navy. Convoys of ships began 
to be formed, and in 1406 the merchants ’ivere 
authorised to take dues on staple exports and 
3s. on every cask of imported wine to defray 
the expenses of two admirals, appointed by the 
king, to defend the north and south coasts. 
In a few' years this system broke down, but in 
1453 the earls Salisbury, Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
and Wiltshire, and Lord Sturton, w^ere em- 
powered to collect Tonnage and Poundage, 
and to raise money on the security of these 
taxes, in payment for the defence of the coasts. 
Though this arrangement also speedily failed, 
a precedent had been set that in the end 
prevailed. l, r. h. 

VIDAL, Fean(;ois (&. 1812), marked tlie 
transition in France from the utopian socialism 
of St. Simon and Fourier to collectimt 
socialism. 

In his works, as in those of his contemporary 
Pecqueur — both now" nearly forgotten — the 
principal doctrines of collectivism are clearly 
expre.ssed and reduced to formula.s ; among these 
are the so-called “ iron-law ” of wages, the 
theory that vrealth is the produce of the work of 
others” {d’autrui)^ and that economic evolution 
leads infallibly to the socialisation of the land 
and of capital. 

Vidal, how"ever, does not go so far as this in 
his conclusions. He contents himself with co- 
operation for producers, profit-sharing for 
labourers, and a minimum wage fixed by law. 

His principal w’orks are De la ripartition des 
richesses et de la justice distributive (1846), a 
critical explanation of the doctrines of the 
liberal school and those of the principal French 
socialists, interesting even at the present day ; 
and Vivre e7i travailla7it (1848). c. G. 

VIGANO, Francesco (1807-1891), w"as 
born at Cigognola (Como) ; died at Milan. In 
1828 he was exiled by the Austrian government 
and travelled abroad for many years. While 
ill Paris be joined the Saint Simonians (see 
Saint Simon) ; later on be supported Mazzini, 
and conspired with him in Italy. For thirty 
years Vigano taught commercial science at the 
technical high school in Milan. 

After 1843 he devoted himself entirely to 
promoting international peace and the extension 
of co-operative societies, devoting himself to the 
cause enthusiastically and untiringly until his 
death, not only by Vvords, but by giving up his 
fortune and by waiting numerous works on the 
subject — many wmre translated into different 
languages. 

The two most important are : La fratellaiiza 
7 miana, 1873 (translated into French). — Leba7icJie 
popolarif 2jidL ed., 1875. u. e. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. In theory ‘‘an 
organised self-acting group of . . . families ex- 
ercising a common proprietorship over a definite 
tract of land (Maine) ” ; but setting aside for the 
moment this and other dicta, and not stopping 
to discuss side-issues respecting the Manor 
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■(^.15.); it may "be said tliat a village community 
oi' the kind met with in England in the 11th 
century consisted of a body of men of various 
degrees of personal freedom, cultivating, by co- 
0 }>eraclve industry, open fields which chieii}’ 
belonged to a lord. Some were free and owned 
the acre strips they ploughed ; some were in a 
modified state of bondage, and held their land by 
the render of agricultural services (see Services, 
Predial and Military) ; and a small and fast- 
diminishing number of others were in absolute 
slavery to a lord who owned both them and 
the bulk of tlie land his group of peasants were 
cultivating (see Yillanus and Servus). The 
village was a cluster of cottages, often gathered 
closely round a church, and contained not only 
the cultivators and their Keeve (g.r.), hut the 
smiths, carpenters, tilers, and others whose lab our 
was essential towards rendering the village 
completely self-sufficing in an economic sense, 
and whose work at forge or bench was repaid by 
a settled share of the results of cultivation. 

A walk through the flat country westward of 
Bruges, or a railway journey between Aix-la> 
Ohapelle and Cologne, will show the lineal re- 
presentatives of similar village clusters in the midst 
of hedgeless, houseless, stretches of open country 
which the present inhabitants of each cluster are 
tilling. Sight will not make us too readily aware 
of the escliaiige of produce for money which now 
goes on, or of the irrevocable change in personal 
status which has taken place in the course of 
centuries, hut we may accept the assistance of 
external forms and realise from them what a true 
village community must once have been. 

In races which tend towards improvement, 
blood-relationships and the social instincts of man 
would suffice to congregate the humbler elements 
of a population engaged in field labour into such 
village communities as those described; but external 
forces might have the same result, and thus many 
questions arise on the history of these groups. 

Were village communities really primitive in- 
stitutions ? Did they start as free or unfree ? If 
the manorial system was superinduced so as to form 
an external shell to the village community, when 
and how did it happen ? What was the relation 
of the village community to the tribal system with 
its constant redistributions of land ? Is it true that 
“joiut-ownership, and not separate ownership, is 
the really archaic institution ” 1 But the answers 
as yet given to these and other queries do not 
resolve all doubts. 

Setting aside vTiters like G. L. Gomme, wffio 
draws evidence from the Eussian Mir and 
the customs of Fiji, F. Seebohm’s Village 

Community deserves early and careful attention. 

With respect to England, Seebohm states his 
conclusion that there have always been two rural 
systems, the tribal community in the west, and the 
village community in the east, each connected with 
its own special form of open-field cultivation. Both 
he believes to have been pre-Roman. The village 
community in eastern England was connected 
•with a settled agriculture which was apparently 
improved during the Roman occupation, and was 


carried on under the Three-Field form of the 
open-field system, which became the shell of the 
village commimity. The quality of the holdings, 
and tlie succession of a single tenant which pre- 
served it, were signs, not of an original allodial 
allotment on the CTermaii Mark, System, l)ut of a 
settled Serfdom under a lordship, each tenant 
having hut the user of the laud at the Avill of the 
lord. This serfdom, Seebohm thinks, was to the 
masses of the population not a degradation, but a 
rise from a once more general slavery. In western 
England he sees the tribal community, of a pastoral 
rather than an agricultural type, bound together by 
ties of blood-relationship and further distinguished 
by the redistribution of lands (see Tribal System). 

The manorial system, however, was not, Seebohm 
thinks, a mere development from the German tribal 
system described by Tacitus. There w'as a Roman 
element. in it, derived from the '-cilia with its coloni, 
trihutarii, and slaves working under the viUicus, 
and the manorial estate became the predominant 
form of land ownership in what had once been 
Roman provinces on the continent. Thus the 
German successors of Roman lords of villas became 
in turn manorial lords, whilst the colo7ii and others 
remaining on the land apparently became, “ with ’ 
scarcely a visible change, a community of serfs.” 

He thinks that Pliny’s words {J^ai. Hist., xvii. 4) 
as to Belgic Britain indicate a one-tielcl system, 
and that the three-course rotation of crops was j 
introduced by the Roman conquerors, so that the 
open fields round the villa of the Roman lord, 
cultivated by his coloni, trihutarii,’Hiti, and slaves, } 
may have been at once arranged on the three-field 1: 
system. Indeed he quotes from Siculus Flaccus j 
(Lachmann, p. 152) the case oi possessores who do ’ 
not owm continuas terras, sed piarticulas quasdarn 
in diversis loots, mterve-Me7iiibus miipilurium pos~ 
sessionibus, ‘Svords which amount to a partial 
description of the open-field system.” 

Like many other students of history, Seebohm 
disbelieves in the total obliteration of the Romanised 
Briton, and thinks that, taking England as a whole, 
the continuity between the Roman and English 
system of land management was not really broken, 
and that the earlier “ kaiiis ” and “ brnis ” of Ethel- 
hert’s laws were undoubtedly manors. 

The theories included under the mark system 
of the Germanists have been vigorously attacked by 
Fdstel de Coulanues, who considered that he 
had swept away ail historical basis from them, 
leaving primitive communism as 'an unproved 
possibility. Certainly he has shown that the word 
marcce in early German law does not mean an area 
of land held in common, but primarily a boundary 
or frontier, and, in a derivative sense, the private 
property which it surrounds. He has shown 
furthermore that a blunder with respect to a word 
in an ancient deed, anales for ariales, led Maurer 
to believe in the periodical redistribution of village 
lands. To this writer’s Origin of Property in 
Lcmxd, Professor Ashley has prefixed a valuable 
chapter on the English manor in which he argues 
from Ccesar [Bell. Gall., v. 14) that the village 
community did not exist among the Britons, as 
“most of those in the interior sow no corn, but 
live on flesh and milk.” Further than this, in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales the early population 
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was mainly pastoral, and there is no trace of the 
village community among them. On the other 
hand it appears from Tacitus {Agricola, xix.) that 
Britain had become a corn-growing country, and 
later, irom Zosimus, that in a.d. S60 Julian fetched 
corn from thence in 800 vessels. We know too 
from the Theodosian code (xi. tit. vii. 2) and 
Ammianus, xxvii. 8. 7, that there were coloni and 
tributarii in England in a.D. 319-368. In other 
words the very classes of free, or imperfectly free, 
cultivators which were characteristic of the Roman 
villa were actually working in Britain under their 
Roman designations, and the existing traces of 
Roman occupation in rural districts are eloquent 
as to all that remains to he proved as regards the 
presence of the true villa and its personnel. These 
cultivators were reinforced by imported bodies of 
conquered barbarians who, as De Coulanges shows 
{Recherches sur quelques 20 ToUenies d'histoire, p. 43), 
became not Peasant Pbopeietoes but tenants 
bound to the soil. The manor of continental 
Europe was the continuation of the villa of the 
Roman domination, and the features of the English 
manor run so closely parallel to those of manors 
across the sea that it is scarcely possible to doubt 
that in the English medieval manor we have the 
Roman villa slightly modified by the Teutonic 
invasion. 

VinogradoflTs important work on Villainage in 
England presents us with very cautious views. 
“The communal organisation of the peasantry,” 
he says, “ is more ancient and more deeply laid 
than the manorial order.” He argues that the 
open-field system is so strange and inconvenient 
when viewed from the standpoint of private owmer- 
ship, and so natural and convenient when regarded 
as a communal system, that it must he of the latter 
character. But apparently against this conclusion 
there stands the fact that there are three main sizes 
of holding, the Virgate, bovate, and cotland, 
and the further fact that these holdings are indi- 
visible and are not varied according to the size of 
the families that have to subsist on them. These 
he interprets as signs that the institution is in a 
state of transition, and is distorted from its original 
shape. This distortion is due to the manor. The 
rigidity of the holdings would, from a communal 
point of view, be unjust, but from a manorial 
standpoint extremely convenient for keeping intact 
the wmrking units of service. And yet the holdings 
are not formed for manorial purposes, for they 
depend upon another element. The virgate is one 
quarter of a hide because two oxen, the normal 
equipment of the virgatarius, form one fourth of 
the great plough-team of eight oxen. The land 
^ was thus parcelled out in units of oxen, and could 
not be divided because the ox could not. So we 
have in the scattered acre strips a trace of communal 
allotment, though no such redivisioii of the arable 
any longer occurs. In the treatment of meadow 
and waste we see, however, the former annually 
redistributed by lot, and the latter measured out 
by limitations of the number of, animals that may 
be sent into it ; and these are obviously communal 
methods of procedure. 

The manor Vinogradoff regards as consisting of 
two elements, the peasant village and tlie demesne 
cultivated by its help, and he views the manor as 


of gradual growth and comparatively recent origin. 
He cites the Prestation — fowls, cheese, etc., sent 
to the lord, often at a distance — and the Jlrma 
unius noctis, paid by a village to the king’s house- 
hold, as traces of something preceding the manorial 
system, — signs, indeed, of a former great over-lord 
exacting tribute from a village community, rather 
than a lesser lord close at hand cultivating land 
by the help of his peasautry. Another sign of the 
same he sees in those cases in which the Bemesne 
consists of acre strips scattered among the rest in 
such a way that all is cultivated at one operation, 
and the villagers are not called up to the demesne 
farm to work on stated days. This he interprets 
as something intermediate between the tribute paid 
to a great over-lord by a practically self-dependent 
community, and the full manorial system. As a 
further sign of transition he cites the fact that in 
the earlier records few manorial officers appear, 
but in the later a large class of “sergeants.” In 
early days the gathering of tribute for an over-lord 
and the supervision of a few manorial services did 
not need so great a staff of intermediaries. A 
further point against those who argue for an original 
servile community is the constant presence of free- 
holders (see Feeehold, Histoeical) who only do 
slight services, but yet are full members of the 
village group ; and the manorial court furnishes 
another argument for their presence and effective 
influence, for servile suitors could never by them- 
selves have acquired the position of judges in 
litigation. Furthermore the transfer of land is 
eflected by an appeal to communal testimony (see 
Commune), and custom and self-government prevail 
over attempts at capricious change. Everywhere, 
even during the feudal period, Vinogradoff finds 
traces remaining of a peasant class which formerly 
lived and worked in self-dependent communities, 
paying tribute to and owning the general authority 
of a great over-lord, “ whose claims may be political 
and affect the semblance of ownership, but do not 
give rise to the manorial connection between estate 
and village.” 

These cautious words do not exclude the idea 
that the manor is due to the Roman occupation, 
and they permit the view that the early village 
community was a mixture of free and unfree 
elements. 

The above are the theories which appear to have 
the best claim to public attention at present. The 
older notions, which are generally discarded, are 
amply set forth under Mark System. Unbiassed 
study of the results of the Teutonic conquest on 
the Romano-British population may lead to settled 
ideas as regards England. Too great stress is 
undoubtedly laid hy such writers as Freeman on 
extreme expressions used by the chroniclers. The 
city of Bath, to take an entirely unnoticed example, 
was captured from the Britons by Ceawliii in 577, 
and was “destro 3 ^ed” by the Normans in 1088, 
and yet the Gesta Stephani (Rolls ed., 37, 38) de- 
scribe the “ arched chambers ” of the Roman baths 
as the resort of invalids and loungers in the year 
1138. It is clear that the heathen Saxons who 
would spare Roman baths might attach some value 
to Roman agriculture, and might retain, at least 
as slaves, communities of cultivators who could 
grow corn in plenty for their use (see Seevus}* 
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And two passages from Bede {Engl. Hist. Soc., 
ed. ii. 62, 234) are significant on this point. 
Eeferring to a date "before 705, he writes of the 
Britoiies tjid Occidentalihus Saxonibus suhditi erant, 
Britons living in subjection in Wessex, and then, 
under date 681, he states that there \vere 250 servi 
on 87 hides at Selsey. But there were 7000 hides 
of cultivable land in the South Saxon kingdom 
(see Hide), which included Selsey, so that without 
for a moment insisting on strict proportion, which 
would give 20,000 slaves, we get figures which 
cannot at so early a date represent Saxons reduced 
to bondage, but must indicate a Romano-British 
population spared to act as labourers. 

[All the books in the list appended to Mark 
System, bear, like the article itself, directly upon 
village communities. To them may be added the 
following : — G-. L. Gomme, The Village Community, 
1890 . — The Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1896, pp. 
69-86. — F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and 
Beyond. — Baden-Pow’ell, The Indian Village Com- 
munity, 1 S 9 6 . ] R. H. 

VILLAHO, Filippo (18th century), wms a 
Neapolitan jurist. 

In his Discorsi economico-politici he follows the 
mercantile system, but would protect not only 
manufactures but also agriculture. He studied 
the condition of the Idngdom of Naples and pro- 
posed the re-organisation of the taxation, particu- 
larly as to taxes on consumption, which he prefers 
to direct taxes. 

On the other hand he quite fails to understand 
the question of the population, which he desired 
to see increased. 

To combat usury, as it is injurious to agriculture, 
Villano proposes establishing a public bank to 
receive agricultural products to be sold at a reason- 
able profit, or to advance money on them to the 
agriculturists. 

L’ozio autunnale ; ovvero discorsi economico- 
politici, 1768-70. 

[Pornari, Delle teorie economiche nelle provinde 
napoletane, ii., IS 88 ; — Gobbi, La concorrenm 
ester a, etc., 1SS8 ; — Rieca Salerno, Storia delle 
dottrine Jinanziarie in Italia, 1881]. IJ. R. 

VILLANXJS. 

Villaruis, p. 624 ; Villein Tenure, p. 626 ; Villenage, 

p. 626. 

Yillanijs. strictly a man of servile con- 
dition holding usually one virgate of land, 
that is the fourth part of a hide, in the com- 
mon fields of a manor by base services ; but the 
term is sometimes applied to one of free status 
who holds land by servile tenure. There were 
also villeins not settled on the soil %vho paid 
Chevage {q.r.) for living outside the manor as 
artificers, and there must have been, as well, 
the sons of villeins acting as labourers, like 
the homines qui serviunt extra domes patrimi 
suorum mentioned in the Peterborough Liber 
Niger (p. 163). The word mllamis, the 

feminine of which is nafiva, is in an economic 
sense opposed to libere iemns, while the coiYe- 
sponding terms nativiw or rusticus denote unfree 
status as contrasted with the condition of a. 


liber homo (see Libere Tenentes). Before tlie 
conquest it ivas the equivalent of ceorl or gebiir, 
as in the Eectitudines (Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 
p. 185) and the body of 108,407 wNani of 
Domesday no doubt included these classes, and 
probably, too, many free men holding in 
villeinage, for it must be remembered that 
Domesday treats of units of taxation and units 
of seiwice, and \vas a census of responsibility 
and geldability, not of men and their status. 

The ceorls had at an earlier date been person- 
ally free and could become thegn-worthy. Some 
were probably free at the time of the conquest ; 
but the manorial system under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings had tended to reduce the peasantry 
to dependence, and Domesday Book shows, 
perha|)3, their lowest depression. Later records, 
such as the Domesday of St. Paul’s, show an 
upward development by which' some became 
libere te^ientes, while the term cicstumarius 
applied to the others, notably in the Extenta 
Manei'ii (4 Ed. L), marks a position in whicli, 
though they were still in legal theory subject 
to the absolute will of the lord of the manor, 
that will moved in practice on the lines of 
custom, and left undistiirhed the man who duly 
performed his services. The villanus could not 
quit the manor, and of course could not sell his 
holding ; he was tallaged at the will of the 
lord ; he paid Merchet (q.v.) on the marriage 
of his daughter, and a fine on the sale of cattle ; 
his son could not be ordained without the lord’s 
leave ; he was liable to serve as Reeye, and his 
minor offences were punished at the halimote. 
Legally he was viewed as annexed to the free- 
hold, and so, through a technicality, could not 
be devised by will : but he could be sold, and 
deeds of sale of villeins are extant. His lands 
could be confiscated, but this probably seldom 
happened. Maitland (p. 45) gives a case in 
which a villein is ousted for denying that he is 
nativus, but is put back on confessing his servile 
status. On his death his holding passed to his 
youngest son {Ramsey Qartid., i. 372), who pmid 
a relief, and the widow paid a Heriot for her 
life interest. To prevent claims of freedom, 
genealogies of villeins w^ere carefully kept, for 
if a villamis could not be shown to be natirus, 
imfree by birth, the law would declare him free 
in status. If a lord treated his villein as a free 
man, granting, for instance, land to him and 
his heirs, the act operated as a manumission. 
A villein could not maintain an action against 
his lord except for bodily injury or deprivation 
of Waynage {q.i\) ; but he could do so against 
any other person, for he wxas free in respect to 
all men except his lord. It has been asserted 
that villeins could not serve as jurors, but 
manorial records (Maitland, Manorial Coi^rts, 
p. 94 '; and Select Civil Fleas, c.a,se 123) show 
that, they , did; so , in the halimote. They formed 
part of the juries which made the Domesday 
returns, and villeins liabitua,lly went with their 
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reeves to tlie courts of the hundred and the 
shire. Villeins, too, came under the system of 
Feane- PLEDGE, and were thus free men as re- 
gards the criminal law. These facts would alone 
show that they were far removed from slavery. 

A villein’s normal holding, a virgate, 
commonly of about thirty acres, with rights of 
grazing cattle on the waste, and with grass 
riglits as well, was in Anglo-Saxon times 
usually stocked by the lord with two oxen — 
tliat is a fourth part of the great plough team 
of eight oxen, a unit of labour which determined 
in a practical way the unit of assessment, the 
hide, of "which a virgate was one C[uarter, and a 
bovate an eighth part. In addition, as appears 
from the Rectiiuclines, he had a cow and six 
sheep, and was provided with farming and 
household implements. In return he or his 
substitute worked, as a rule, for three or four 
days in the week from Michaelmas to 1st 
August on the lord’s demesne lands at plough- 
ing, harrowing, and other field labour. Often, 
too, he was bound to provide seed. At harvest 
time he worked still harder, and brought all 
his family, except his wife and groAvn-up 
daughters, with him into the field. There 
were the ploughing Peecaele {q.v.) at other 
times in addition (see Seevices, Peedial and 
Militaey). Usually he paid a small annual 
sum of money as well, and rendered at specified 
dates a fixed number of chickens and other 
produce. In some manors an ell of cloth Avas 
required, an exaction which points to Aveaving 
as a common home industry. The annu|l 
value of this labour varied very much. Prom 
5s. to 8s. is a common reckoning, though 
there is an entry in the Testa be FTevill, 
p. 186, c. 2, Avliich values the annual services 
of a villein (probably after extensiA^e commuta- 
tions) at 8-Jd. ; but those of a natimts operarius^ 
an agricultural labourer, at 8s. 4-|-d. It is 
clear, hoAvever, that on the average the rnllani 
had a good margin of profit from their 
holdings. 

Occasionally, even in early times, a villein 
commuted his services for money payments, 
and these commutations frequently led to 
successful assertions of freedom. The villeins 
on land in ancient demesne were chiefly villein 
Socmen, men free in status holding land in 
vdlleiiage. In all manors the lord Avould tend 
to view the mechanism as a AAdiole, and if his 
demesne lands Avere Avell ciiltiAmted by the united 
teams of his peasantry, and if the stipulated 
produce Avas duly oflered, lie Avoiild have no 
inducement to disturb the working of a profit- 
able co-operative organisation ; while the 
early rolls of manorial courts shoAV that there 
AA^as in fact little wanton interference on his 
part. Occasionally the body of servile tenants 
appears to have been treated as a community, 
exchanging or adjusting claims AAuth their 
lord, to Avhoin they Avere often personally bound 


by an oath of fealty (Maitland, SeUct JPIecis, 
Manorial, p. 172). In fact, throughout 
manorial records there is an iucoiisisteiicy 
betAA'een the legal aucav of the niUcinus and his 
visibly sustained rights and privileges. 

The earty practice of commuting services for 
fixed money payments, the steady iiillueiice of 
the church, and the tendency of judicial 
decisions in favour of freedom, prepared the 
Avay for the breakdown of the manorial system 
AAdiich Avas to folio av in the 14th and 15tli 
centuries. 

The gradual rise from the position of Ailleiii 
to that of copyholder began very early ; but 
its first definite stage is marked by the Year 
Book of 42 Ed. TIL, AAdiich, in stating that if 
a customary tenant does not perform his 
services his land may be seized, sIioavs that on 
due performance his holding AAms then legall}^ 
secure (see Copyhold). This alone Avoiild 
show that the system of cultivation by a 
servile tenantry aauis breaking down. Many 
became free labourers, and the Black Death 
of 1348, by causing a dearth of cultiAmtors, led 
to the statute of labourers, 23 Ed. III. c. i., 
by AAdiich hired service Avas made coinpulsory 
on all Avho had no definite means of living, and 
an artificial restriction Avas placed on the rates 
of hiring of the irnpjortant class of free ciilti- 
A'ators and Avorkmen (see Laboue Statutes). 

The statutes 1 Ric. II. c. 6, and 2 Ric. II. 
c. 7, shoAV the smouldering of the rebellion 
among the peasantry Avhich broke into flame in 
1381, Avhen the Adlleiiis extorted the charters 
of freedom AA^hich AA'ere annulled by 5 Ric. 
II. c. 7. Court roils and other records 
of servitude AA^ere destroyed to an extent AAdiich 
necessitated the special proAdsions of 5 Ric. 
U. c. 9. Other methods by AAdiich the villeins 
Avere seeking enfranchisement Avere met by 
futile statnte.s, some of AA-hich restricted the 
poAA^ei* of apprenticing children of the peasant 
class. These appear in the 9th and 12th 
years of Richard II. and the 4th and 7th of 
Henry IV., and mark a late stage in the ruin 
of the S 3 ^stem. It lingered, liOAA'ever, for many 
years, and Fitzherbert (Stoy^reymge, c. xiii. eel. 
1539, p. 31) AATote of bondmen continuing 
in some places, AAdiile in 1536 their existence 
was publicly recognised by an abortive bill for 
their manumission. Mr. Hubert Hall has 
found a case in Elizabeth’s reign in which 
predial services were exacted by a lord of a 
manor at Gimingham in Horfolk. But the 
queen exerted herself in favour of the villeins, 
and in 1574 issued a commission for the en- 
franchisement of those on certain royal manors 
(Fosdera, ed. 1713, iv. 731). LaAV cases in 
Avhich villenage AA’as pleaded appear as late as 
1617, and relics of serfdom seem to liaAm 
existed considerably later. 

The case of the Scotch colliers who, it is 
stated in the act 39 Geo. III. c. 56, were “ in 
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a state of bondage’' in 1799 is, however, 
probably not one of hereditary serfdom, but of 
entanglement in legal difficulties. 

[Viuogradoff, Villainage in England. — Cunning- 
ham, Groioth of English Industry and Commerce.) 
1890. — F. W. Maitland, Select Pleas in Manorial 
Courts and Select Civil Pleads (Selden ' Soc. ). — 
Ronnsey Qartiila/ry) Bolls Series. — Peterhorough 
Chronicle, Camden Soc. — Seebolim, Village Com- 
munities. — Howell’s State Trials, xx. 35-49.] 

E. H. 

ViLLEiis^ Tenuee, or tenure at the will of 
the lord of the manor by the render of base 
services (see Seevices, Peedial ; AMllantjs ; 
and ’Week-woek). e. h. 

Yillekage. The servile condition in which 
the bullv of the English peasantry are found 
in the lltli century, and in which they con- 
tinued down to about the middle of the 
14th. From that time the villein class lasted 
in decreasing numbers and in improving con- 
ditions until, by the beginning of the 17th 
century, villenage had practically disappeared 
from England (see Villanus). 

Ill old records the word villenagimn, however, 
often means the part of a manor allocated to the 
villeins, or rather the sum of the scattered acre 
strips lield by them. In the Ramsey Cartulary, 
for instance (ii. 37), we read villenagio 
sunt ibi quingm hydee. ” e. h. 

7ILLEIN. See ViLLANirs. 

VILLEINAGE. See Villenage. 
VILLENEUVE - BABGEMONT, Vicomte 
Alban BE (1784-1850), born at the Chateau of 
St, Alban (Var.), became a prefect under the 
empire and the restoration, and a deputy during 
the monarchy of 1830. He was perhaps the 
earliest to describe his economic tenets as 

Christian,” thus subordinating the science to 
the teaching of the Bible and the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic church. 

Of his two works, the first, Economic politique 
cliretienne ou recherches sur la nature et les causes 
du joauperisme en France et en Europe et sur les 
moyens de le soulager et de leprevenir (3 vols. 8vo, 
1834), as the sub-title shows us, only discusses 
indigence, charity, and benevolence. 

He seeks to found iiolitical economy on new prin- 
ciples in opxiosition to those which the economists 
— especially in England — vith whom he couples 
J. B. Say, have taken as the bases of their works. 
He pities France for having undergone “the great 
catastrophe of the revolution of 1789,” which he 
attributed to the anti-religious and anti-monarchical 
spirit dilfused through that country, and he fore- 
tells for England * ‘ a catastrophe inevitable, more 
or less near, and without doubt terrible.” Besides 
these iaults, resulting from the spirit of the system 
wliieh inspired their author, there is a great deal 
%vell said in his work, and which clji^hes, though 
unconsciously; with his expressed views. He made 
an exception vamong his countrymen, which slionld 
be noticed, in favour of Malthgs, declaring that 
til is author ^‘proclaimed sorrowful though striking 
and serious truths.” 


Villeneuve-Bargemont’s second book — Ilistoirc 
de VEoonomie politique, ou Etudes historiques, 
pMlosophiques et religieuses sur V Economic q)oli- 
tique dcs pjcuples anciens et modernes (2 vols. 
Svo, 1841), is — even more than Blanqiii’s work 
■with a nearly similar title — rather a history of 
facts than of ideas. 

The economic literature referred to in this work 
shows wide reading compared to that of Blanqui, 
and is on this account interesting to study ; unfortu- 
nately the author cannot persuade himself to break 
with his religious beliefs, and he too readily subordi- 
nates to these the principles of his science. Thus 
he reproaches the author of the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments for having omitted any consideration of 
moral and religious ideas in his Wealth of Nations. 
“ Thus it is that modern political economy arose ” 
— in it products are no longer made for man, but 
man for products. In a word, though sentiment, 
according to Villeneuve-Bargemont, should prevail, 
cold reason is the rule. But the author had 
happier inspirations than these. Preferring, from 
the religious and moral point of view, agriculture 
to manufactures, he assisted in founding, in 1822, 
the celebrated model farm at Boville (Vosges), 
which was directed by Mathieu de Dombasle until 
his death in 1843. a. c. f. 

VILLERME, Louis Reni^ (1782-1863), 
born and died at Paris. Patient and in- 
dustrious, an acute observer, an able theorist, 
striving to reconcile, as iar as possible, the 
requirements of the present with economic 
principle, Yillerino had a large share in intro- 
ducing the hw of 12th March 1841 into France, 
amended 19th May 1874 and 2nd November 
1|892. This law aimed at the protection of 
children employed in factories, and to bring 
about similar good results to those produced in 
England by the acts of 1833, 1844, and 1878 
(see Factory Acts). 

Having been directed by the Institute {Academie 
des Sciences m orales et poUt iques), of ■wh ich he had 
been a member since 1832, to enquire into the 
' condition of factory w’orkers, he visited the 
principal industrial centres of France, and brought 
out, in 1840, his Tableau de VUai physique et 
moral des ouvriers employes dans les manufactures 
de coton, de laine et de soie (2 vols. 8vo). This 
work contained the results of enquiries made on 
the spot, and supplied fiiformation collected with 
the most commendable and conscientious imparti- 
ality. liis conclusions were against invoking 
state intervention in favour of adults. Like 
Charles Dun oyer, whose liberal principles he 
adopted, he maintained that “nothing more can 
be done for workmen ivlio rely on their own 
unaided efforts, and always keep their expenses 
within their means, and steadily lay by ” ; but he 
invokes the protection of the law for the children, 
those poor irresponsible beings whose' snfierings 
he sjmipatheticalB" describes,' sometimes breaking 
into fierce' indignation.^ 

The work quoted above is not the only book 
by Villerme deserving notice. He was also the 

1 At the present time this work is interesting from a 
historical point of view, as a deseriptioii of the condition 
of the factory hands some half ceniury since. 
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author of many reports on prisons, the move- 
ment of population, workmen’s associations, Cites 
O uvRikEES, accidents caused by machinery, etc. 

A doctor by profession, he early ceased to 
practise, and devoted himself to questions of public 
iiygieue. During the 1S32 epidemic of cholera in 
France, he resumed medical work, and courage- 
ously laboured among the sufferers, only ceasing 
his efforts when the scourge disappeared, a. C. f. 

YILLES TRANCHES AND CHARTERED 
TOWNS. In the 13th century the kings of 
England frequently granted charters to English 
towns, which after receiving a charter usually 
became known as boroughs ; hut that word also 
applies to towns that were so called at the 
time of the Domesday survey, as Totnes and 
Barnstaple. The charters conferred many and 
various privileges ; some were much -wider and 
more extensive than others. Sometimes they 
were only granted by reference ; thus the charter 
to Hartlepool (1201) conferred on the burgesses 
there the same liberties and franchises as were 
enjoyed by the burgesses of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
In Trance such chartered towns were known 
as Villes Franclies. 

The privileges enjoyed by burgesses have 
been classified by Sir T. Pollock and Professor 
Maitland as follows : (1) Privileges of jurisdiction, 
such as the right of not being impleaded except 
in the courts of the Boiiough ; or the franchise 
of the retui'u of writs, which were executed by 
the bailiffs or other officers of the borough 
instead ' of by the sheriff of the county. (2) 
Privileges of tenure, such as the right of 
disposing of land by will. (3) Mercantile 
privileges, such as freedom from toll outside the 
borough. (4) Power to farm the borough — 
that is, to take the borough tolls, to receive 
the profits of the borough courts, and the 
rents which before the grant were paid to the 
king. (5) Power to elect officers such as 
coroners and bailiffs, or a mayor ; but it 
should be noticed that a j\Iayoe, was not an 
essential officer of a borough. (6) Power to 
make bye-laws, though these were usually of 
narrow application. (7) Certain limited powers 
of self-taxation. (8) Power to form gilds 
merchant to maintain the mercantile privdleges 
gi-anted by the charter. 

These privileges were not always enjoyed 
together ; they were often granted by different 
charters. Nor did the grant necessarily make 
a borough ; many manors enjoyed most of the 
usual privileges, but not the title of a borough. 

During the 13 th century, and especiaUy 
•dui'ing the reign of Edward L, many new 
boroughs were created, but afterwards this 
happened less frequently. As government be- 
came more centralised and the incidents of the 
feudal system less grievous, there were fewer 
advantages to be gained by these privileges. 
It has been stated that Edward I. granted 
^charters as part of a settled policy ; he certainly 


gi’anted a large number to small but rising 
towns, such as Melcomhe Regis in Dorsetshire. 
But his charters were of the same form as those 
of earlier kings ; the one granted to Melcomhe 
R,egis (1280), for instance, was little wider than 
the one which King John granted to North- 
ampton (1200). They, no doubt, did niiich to 
develop trade and industry ; but it is probable 
that a charter was usually granted for pecuniary 
rather than political reasons ; the king sold and 
the burgesses bought privileges (see Gilds). 

[Pollock and Maitland, History of English Laic, 
Cambridge, 1885, 8vo. — Maitland, Domesday 
Look and Beyond, Cambridge, 1897, Svo. — 
Maitland, Township and Borough, Caniliridge, 
1898, Svo. G. I. T. 

VILLES NEUYES, In the 13th century a 
large number of to-\^Tis were built in the south 
of France upon a certain deffnite plan ; they are 
called Yilles Neuves. Their principal streets all 
ran in the same direction, and were counocted 
with one another by narrow-er lanes at right 
angles to them, so that the houses stood upon 
rectangular plots. There was usually a large 
square in the centre of the town for a market- 
place, but in one corner of it there was a cliiuch 
and graveyard. The two principal streets did 
not run through the square, hut passed along 
two sides of it. Montpazier in the department 
of Dordogne is an excellent example of such a 
town. They were built to encourage commerce 
and were free from the jurisdiction of the 
neighbouring feudal lords, -who looked upon 
their gi’owtli with much jealousy. They also 
enjoyed other extensive liberties and privileges. 
Most of them were built by Edward I. in 
Aquitaine ; but similar towns had been founded 
in Trance before bis time. Some tovms of this 
nature were also built in England, of these 
Y'inchelsea and Kingston-upon-PIull are good 
instances. — Turner, Domestic Architecture in 
England, Oxford, 1851, 8vo. G. i. T. 

YILLIAUME, Nicolas (1818-1877). This 
I economist deserves notice as an early dissemin- 
ator of the doctrines of State Socialism, at that 
time hardly recognised in France. 

He published several historical works, as 
Ristoire de la Hivglution de 17S9, and the 
Nouveau traiU d’ Economic politique, 2 vols. 
1857, which passed through two editious. He 
maintained in this work the arguments in favour 
of government interference, progressive taxation, 
the suppression of the power of bequest to 
collateral relations, and the limitation of the 
rate of interest. These views, though scarcely 
heretical, drew upon him a severe admonition 
from Monsienr Hippolyte Passy in a report to 
the InsUtut (see Journal des Mconomistes, 15th 
August 1857), and a very flattering letter from 
John Stuart Mill. c. G. 

VINCENT, J. 0. M. DE. See Gouenat. 
YINGTIEME. One of the most obvious 
defects of Trench finance before the revolution 
was the exemption of the privileged classes 
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from direct taxation. The injustice of the 
system was strikingly depicted by Yaitban 
in the Dime Koyale, in which he advocated 
the substitution of one universal tax on income 
in place of the existing imposts. The book 
Avas burned and the author disgraced, hut the 
government did not forget the lesson which it 
so bitterly resented. In 1710 Desmahets, the 
controller-general, reduced to gi’eat financial 
straits by the war of the Spanish Succession, 
induced the king and council to impose a 
Dixieme based on the proposal of Vauban, not 
instead of, but in addition to, all the existing 
taxes. By the edict of 10th October all incomes, 
whatever their origin, and whatever the rank 
of the holder, were to pay the tax ; the assess- 
ment Avas to be based on the returns of the 
tax -payers ; all disputes Avere to be decided by 
the inteiidants, subject to an appeal to the 
iwal council. No such bloAV had yet been 
striiek at the edifice of privilege in Trance, and 
a cry of indignation AA'as raised by nobles, 
clergy, and the oiiicial classes. As usual their 
agitation Avas successful. The clergy soon in- 
duced the pious king to grant them a formal 
exemption. One after another most of the 
poAverful corporations, the eVUats, and 

many of the larger tOAvns, arranged to pay a 
coininutatioii in place of a direct assessment. 

The d/ixieme AA^as abolished in 1717, but as 
soon as Avar began its reAuval Avas at once con- 
sidered necessary. Thus it was reimposed 
from 1733-1736 for the Avar of the Polish 
Succession, and again from 1741-1749 for the 
war of the Austrian Succession. The expendi- 
ture in this latter Avar Avas enormous ; and 
though the military expenses Avere reduced 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the burden 
of interest on loans had so enormously increased 
that ilACHATiLT, the controller-general, found 
it impossible to conduct the government AAdth- 
out some other direct tax in addition to the 
Taille and the Capitation. But the dixUme 
Avas still detested by the privileged orders. It 
had alAvays been regarded as peculiarly a Avar 
tax, and the king had formally promised its 
abolition on the termination of hostilities. In 
these circumstances Machault determined to 
get rid of the name dixienie, hut to keep the 
tax itself AAdiile reducing the nominal charge 
by a half. He reckoned that if the exemptions 
and coiiimutatioiis Avere abolished the 'oingtitm 
Avould bring in almost as much as its predecessor, 
and that Its collection in time of peace Avould 
rePAler possible the gradual reduction of the 
public debt. . 

Accordingly in May 1749, a royal edict sub- 
stituted the vingtihiie iov the dixUiTie, and 
ordered its imposition upon aU classes, privileged 
and iioii-privileged. On the outbreak of' the- 
Seven Years’ War in 1756 a second m7igiU7ne 
was imposed, and in the later years of -the xA^ar 
a third, but this Awas abolished in 17 Mx The- 


■vingtiemes, though ahvays unpopular, AA'ere 
undoubtedly the fairest of the direct taxes in 
Trance. Adam Smith (bk. v. ch. ii.), in dis- 
cussing the reform of Trench finance, suggests 
the abolition of the Taille and the Capitation 
and the collection of an equivalent revenue by 
increasing the %incjtihines. Undoubtedly such 
a measure aa’ouM have remedied some of the 
chief gi’ieAmnces of the lower classes. But it 
•would be a mistake to suppose that the equality 
of incidence prescribed by the edict of 1749 
Avas carried out in actual administration. The 
clergy Avere successliil in maintaining the 
exemption they had enjoyed from the dixi&me, 
and the pays d'etats and many corporations 
succeeded, after a lengthy struggle, in securing 
their right to compound, and their composition 
w’as far beloAv their real obligations. 

The only incomes Avhieh Avere at all regularly 
taxed AA^ere those derived from real property, 
and Adam Smith compares the vingtiemes, 
Avhich should have been an Income Tax, to the 
English Land Tax as settled under William 
and Mary. But perhaps the Avorst abuse arose 
from the private negotiations by which the 
nobles secured very advantageous terms from 
the royal oflicers. Calonne admitted that 
the tax Avould have brought in twice as much 
blit for the favour accorded to the nobles. 
The letter from a noble to the intendant of his 
district has been frequently quoted: '‘Your 
sensitive heart Avill never alloAv a father of my 
rank to be strictly taxed for his tAventieths 
like one of the common people.” Thus the 
principle of inequality, Avhich in Trance seemed 
to be irresistible, succeeded in affecting a tax 
Avhich had been originally imposed Avith the 
greatest parade of equality. 

[Clamageran, Mistoire de VImp6t en France, 
tome III. — Gasquet, Pricis des Institutions de 
VAncienne France, — Adam Smith, Wealth of 
Nations, bk. v. ch. ii.] r, l. 

VIOLET, Thomas (fl. 1635-1662), Avas a 17tii 
century free trader. The Advancement of 
Merchandise (1651), republished as Mysteries 
and Secrets of Trade Affairs (1653), Avas, 
lilve Potter’s Mumble Proposals (1651), dedi- 
cated to the council of trade AA^hose delibera- 
tions he had, since the 20th August 1650, been 
ordered to assist. The cardinal principles of 
his book — “Let every man come in to trade 
according to theii’ skill,” — “Let no man haAm a 
gi’eatcr pnivilege than another” — were aimed 
at the privileged trading companies Avhose 
privileges, he said, raised imports and exports 
some 30 p^er cent in pirice, and thereby im- 
poverished “the general ” (consumer) “ for the 
benefit of the feAV ” (producers), and enabled 
foreigners to undersell English producers. 

The reasoning Avas inspired ' by Sir E. ' Sandys 
(1604) [Journal of Mouse of Commons, i, 2li), . 
Avho was director of monopolising companies most 
of Ms life, and by Mjsselden who denied that 
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exclusive privileges meant monopolp {Free Trade, 
1622) ; I. R.’s The Trades Increase (1615), p. 
51, and Breut’s Discoiirse (1645), anticipated 
Violet’s conclusions. Three extensions of these 
principles were more or less original: (1) the 
abolition of alien customs” — a device tried in 
1539 (Schanz, Englische IlanclelspoliUk, vol. i. 
pp. 86, 372) ; (2) the plantation of foreign 
capitalists and artificers, and their Naturaliza- 
tion [ g . v .], with power to buy land — this scheme 
was inspired, not by Francis Bacon, whose sugges- 
tions were dictated by an old-world contempt for 
traders (TFor/vS, ed. Speddiiig, vi. 449), but by 
those twin panegyrics on trade, H. Robinson’s 
England's Safety in Trades Encrectse (p. 18) and 
L. Roberts’ Treasure of Trafike (p. 14) ; (3) his 
policy of ‘‘ free ports,” whence imports could be 
re-exported without duty, had been anticipated 
by Janies I.’s and Cliarles I.’s dispensations 
(ilisselden’s Circle of Commerce, pp. 121, 127 ; 
16 Car. I. c. 25, 29, 31), and by Robinson’s 
Brief e Considerations (1649), and Mun’s not yet 
published English Treasure ly Foreign Trade 
(p. 21), and was endorsed by B. W.’s Free 
Ports (1652), the author of The Merchant^ Renion- 
strance (1659), and in a tentative way by the 
leci'islature in 1656 (Scobell’s Parliament Acts, 
p.°3S8) and 1662 (14 Car. 11. c. 11, §§ 25, 27). 
Maddison (1655), like Robinson in his earlier 
works, also urged free ports, but not for aliens. 
The object of this policy was to divert the carry- 
ing trade from Holland. 

In advocating the prohibition of or high duties 
on imported luxuries, a political lent, a bank, and 
mercantile courts, he followed Robinson (g.'r.), 
but his scheme for the latter is more matured 
than those of Robinson, Roberts (1641), Philopatris 
(1651), Lambe (1657), the author of The Merchant^ 
Pemonstrance (1659), or Cradocke (1660), and 
may be compared with Child’s scheme. 

He also wrote pamphlets, €,g. Fumble Declara- 
tion (1643), Froposcds (1656), True Discovery 
(1659), Appeal to Qcesar (1660), in support of 
the most reactionary bullionism ; and in these 
he often borrows the language of Malynes. Not 
that he did not know better (Cal. of State Papers, 
Bom. Ser., 1651-52, p. 25), but penal laws against 
melting down and exporting bullion had been 
meat and drink to him. Persecutor by taste — 
whether of Jews or the East India Company — 
and goldsmith by trade, he had smuggled bullion 
[lb, 1661, p. 13), then prosecuted his fellow- 
smugglers in the Star Chamber (1635-43), and had 
played these same tricks under the protectorate 
{lb. 1659, p. 273), and his sinister advocacy of 
bullionism- — including royal dispensations and 
Star Chamber prosecutions — in his Appeal to 
Cmsar (1660) doubtless contributed to the anti- 
bullionist reaction of 1663. Like other bullionists 
of that date he wished also to penalise the export 
of corn, wool, leather, mnnitions of war, etc. His 
resistance to milled coin, Answer to Libels of 
Blondeau, 1653, and his advocacy of royal ex- 
changers (see Exchanger Royal), and private 
coinages of copper, were merely interested. 

[Snelling, View of Silver Coin, pp. 43, 44. 
Vieio of Copper Coin, p . 35.] J. D. R. 

VIRGA. The steward of a Manor, when 


admitting a ne^v customary tenant, usually 
handed to him a rod (virga), received from the 
out-going tenant, as a symbol of the transfer of 
rights, and an entry being then made in the 
court roll, the transaction was complete. This 
custom has descended to modern times, r. h. 

VIRGATE. One-lbnrth of a Hide, which vras 
the Domesday unit of assessment. Tlie hide 
cannot be viewed as a measure of surl'ace of 
laud, lor it really expressed the value as regards 
taxation of that portion of 120 aci'cs whicli was 
in cultivation during the current year, Tiiis 
would vary according to the mode of working 
the land. Under the two-field system it may 
he regarded as the tax value of sixty acres. 
Under the Three-field Sy.stem (g. v . ) it would 
be the equivalent on eighty acres. The share 
of piastnre land annexed to each holding is 
thus not reckoned in the acreage. An average 
viTgateW'as therefore about thirt}?’ acres scattered 
in strips over the common fields of a manor ; 
but there were gi^eat variations in some places. 
It was the usual holding of a Villein. From 
fifteen to twenty acres of it would l)e ploughed 
each year, and a proportion of tlie pasture land 
and waste would be held with it. r. h. 

VIRGILIO, Jacopo (1824-1891). Virgilio 
taught for many years at the technical high 
school of Genoa, and founded and directed the 
higher school of commerce in that city. 

Virgilio left several economic works — chiefly 
practical in nature ; of these the principal is on 
emigration ; he advocates S23ontaneous and in- 
dividual emigration, which he considers very 
advantageous, and he shows the objections to the 
steps taken by governments to prevent emigration. 
In another work on the fundamental conception of 
economics, he combines a dissertation on the theory 
with the modern scientific train of thought, giving 
especial importance to the inductive method. 

Virgilio in his other works discusses the mer- 
chant navy, railways, and the history of trade with 
much ability. 

Delle migrazioni transatlcmtiche degli itcdiani, 
1868. — La questione delV emigrazione, 1874. — 
Principii di economia politica, 1865-66. — Concetti 
fondamentali della scienza economica, 1882. — 
Storia del comniercio, 1891. U. R. 

VIRGINIA COMPANY, The. This company 
took its origin from a charter granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to Y'^alter Ralegh, in 1584. 
The charter authorised him ‘‘to discover 
such remote heathen and barbarous lands, 
not actually possessed by any Christian prince 
nor inhabited by Christian people, as to him. . . 
shall seem good,” with licence to remain there 
and to fortify them, notwithstanding the statutes 
against subjects departing the realm. Full 
licence was given “to take or lead such of our 
subjects as shall willingly accompany him,” and 
to employ snch shipping, etc., as might be 
necessary. Enjoyment was granted to Raleigh 
and his heirs of “ all the soil of such lands or 
towns in the same,” the fifth part of the gold 
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and silver obtained being reserved to tbe crown. 
The land was to be held by homage. The con- 
ception of ‘^Greater Britain” was involved in 
the clause conceding to the settlers and their 
children “all the privileges of free denizens 
and persons native of England.” The widest 
legal jurisdiction over life and property was 
granted to Raleigh and his heirs. In a word, 
a tributary kingdom was created. Armed 
wdth these prerogatives Raleigh despatched two 
vessels on a voyage of discovery in the spring 
of 1584. They took possession of the island 
of Roanoke, five miles from the coast of Korth 
Carolina, and returned in September with a 
glovving account of their acquisition. Raleigh 
thereupon equipped an expedition consisting 
of ^'a fleet of seven sailes with one hundred 
householders and many things necessary to 
begin a ne\v state,” -which left Plymouth in 
Axjril 1585 under the celebrated Sir Richard 
Grenville. The territory to be colonised was 
already designated by -the name of Virginia, 
as a compliment to the queen. The settlers 
disembarked at Roanoke, and explored the 
coast of the mainland, but scarcity of provisions 
and the hostility of the natives caused them to 
re-embark for England with Sir Francis Drake, 
who at the head of an English fleet anchored 
at the island in June 1586. In 1587 Raleigh 
made an effort to retrieve this disaster. He 
granted a charter of incorporation to thirty-two 
persons, nineteen of them merchants of London, 
under the style of “ Governor and Assistants of 
the city of Raleigh in Virginia. ’ ’ His purpose was 
to establish a colony at Chesapeake hay, and 150 
settlers were despatched on board three ships. 
They returned to Roanoke, intending to pick 
up some men who had been left there by Sir 
R. Grenville, and wfith them to proceed to 
Chesapeake Bay. The men were not to be 
found, and after a sojourn at Roanoke of more 
than a year this colony was massacred by the 
Indians. Thus ended the Virginia Company. 
Its work was afteiwards taken up with more 
success by the London Adventui’ers’ Company, 
called also the South Virginia Company, which 
received a charter from James I. in 1606. The 
rest of Virginia — at this time the name assigned 
to the vast territory between the thirty-fourth 
and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude — w^as 
assigned to another chartered company called 
the Ply.woittfi Adventtjeees. The modern 
Alaryland, Virginia, and Carolina fell to the 
first — Pennsylvania, Neiv Jersey, Kew York,, 
and blew England to the second company. 

[D. Alacphersou, Annals of Commerce^ London, 
1SS5, vol. ii. — E. Edwards, lAfeof Sit IF. Ralei^i^ 
Loiiflon, ISSS, vol. i. — J. A. Doyle, Th^Bnglishin 
America, London, 1SS2, vol. i.— G. Bancroft, His- 
tory of the United States, Ne-w York, 1884, vol. i, — 
J, Winsor (ed.). History of America, London, 1SS6, 
voL 'Iii.; — G. Caw'ston and A. H. Keane, ' 27ie ear/y 
London, 1896.] i. s. L. 


VIRICULTDRE. Under this name M. d© 
Molinari proposes tlie foundation of a new branch 
of science to be based on data provided both by 
moral sciences such as economics, and by natural 
sciences such as biology. This Avord has scarcely 
yet hitherto been used in Erench ; it is formed 
on the model of such w’DrcIs as agrimdture, 
apicidture, riticidture, etc., AAdiieh are often met 
with in Erench literature. 

Premising that we now Avitness a phenomenon 
exactly opposite to that Avliicli excited the 
fears of Malthtjs, namely the stationary or 
even decreasing tendency of population in several 
nations of Europe, accompanied by a parallel 
tendency toAvards the physical and moral de- 
terioration of the race, M. de Molinari suggests 
that the threefold object of this iieAV science ol 
the cnltiAmtion of man ought to be the investi- 
gation and study of the means by Avhich — (1) 
the numbers of population might be adjusted to 
its means of subsistence, AAdthout legally inter- 
fering with liberty of marriage and of sexual 
intercourse ; (2) the progress of human deteriora- 
tion might be arrested, and the standard of the 
moral and physical qualities of mankind might 
be raised ; and (3) prostitution might be sup- 
pressed, or at least circumscribed within the 
narrowest possible limits. 

[G. de Molinari, La ViriculUm, Paris, 1897.] 

E. ca. 

VISA. The financial expedient knoAAUi as 
the msa Avas only brought into operation after 
the doAvnfall of John Laav. It AA’as a violent 
reaction from his policy. The decree which 
established it appeared 26th January 1721 ; 
PIbis Duyebney AA^as entrusted AAith its execu- 
tion. He had, the year before, in 1720, sought 
to iFiidermine the Syst^me, and to compete with 
it by establishing the anti-systeme, but, by an 
arbitrary act, Law had absorbed this to the 
advantage of the syst^me. Hence the natural 
animosity of Paris Duverney to Law can be 
understood, though he could not show this till 
the removal of LaAv from France left him a 
free field. 

The visa consisted in making an inventory 
of every description of the property of those 
who, either directly or indirectly, had shared 
in the profits of the systeone. It Avas needful to 
trace their right of possession back to its source, 

I and to classify the property according to this 
complicated investigation. 

It Avas spoliation legally organised, rigor- 
ously earned out, or rather, Avhat was worse, 
under cover of protection and favouritism. 

The decree of 26th January 1721 ordered 
that all the contracts for income from the state— 
both perpetual and, life annnities— the shares of 
the India Coinpany, all the certificates of . bank 
accounts, ; accounts of deposits, ' all the' bonds, 
contracts for annuities, as Aveli as the notes of 
the royal bank, in fine, all the proofs of 
personal property created by the sijstemX should, 
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within two moiitlis, a time which might be 
extended to the 30th June, be presented before 
a commission to be appointed by the king. 
The accounts Avhicli were rendered from the 
1st to the loth of July were, as a commence- 
ment, to be reduced by a third ; those which 
were rendered from the 16th to the 31st of 
July by tw’o-thirds. If not presented before 
the last date mentioned they lost all value. 

Every one was obliged to declare by what 
title they had acquired the securities, and what 
value they had given in exchange for them. 
As may be supposed, a severe drop in prices 
folloAved immediately. The shares of the India 
Company, which, in 1720, had been worth 
27,000 livres, fell to 30 livres, and even, it is 
said, to six livres, the nominal value being 
750 livres. Still Phris Duverney was not 
satisfied. 

The Ilommes Noiiveaux (les Missi$si]}iens) 
might escape by concealing their avealth. 

The notaries were obliged, within a month, 
to produce copies of all contracts passed since 
1st July 1720. As gold and silver retained 
their value, what was held thus could only 
escape' by being carried out of the country. 
Denouncements were frequent, and the property 
was often confiscated before crossing the 
frontier. 

This was to the advantage of the countries 
north and east of France, where many people 
prudently sought a refuge for themselves and 
their property. Law and his sysihne met, as 
may be seen, their match in P^ris Duverney. 

The depositions before the commission actu- 
ally reached 511,009 in nmnber, and in 
value, 3,060,474,441 livres, of which amount 
2,233,783,719 was in Paris, According to 
their character they were divided into five cate- 
gories, each of which was further divisible into 
fifteen classes, according to the manner in which 
the property had been acquired. 

All, more or less, were submitted to reduc- 
tion according to a scale-small sums less than 
large, not so much out of consideration for small 
properties, but because the large wei’e easier to 
get at, and brought more profit to the opera- 
tion of the visa. 

Finally, the above-mentioned sum was re- 
duced to 1,613, 911, 481 livres, the final amount. 
But the reductions were far from being pro- 
portionate. The figures varied from the abso- 
lute admission to the absolute rejection of the 
claim. 

To crown the work of Paris Duverney, and 
to reach those who had hitherto been able to 
escape, the conncil of state, on 15th September 
1722, issued a decree enforcing an additional 
poll-tax, namely the levy of a fine on all im- 
movable property belonging to the hommes 
nouveaux, which produced 187, 893, 661 livi’es. 
The expenses of the visa, another loss to the 
country, were 9,045,874 livres. 


[Dll Plautcbamps, Ilistoire clu systhiie des rh 
nances soits Louis XV., 6 vols. 1*2itio, 1739, The 
Hague. — Du Hautehamps, Ilistoire generate ei 
jiarticuliere du visa, etc., 9 vols. 12mo, 1743, The 
Hague. — A. Thiers, Ilistoire de Laic, Paris, 185S 
(last edition) ; ISmo. — Alph. Courtois, Hist, des 
hanques eii France, 2nd ed., Paris, ISSl (pt. i.).] 

A. C. f. 

VISA (as to a passport). Some countries 
{e.g. Idussia) require that passports Ibr the use 
of travellers wishing to enter their territory 
should be certified by their minister or eoiisuL 
The minister or consul’s certificate on the pass- 
port is called the visa.” j 3 . s. 

VISSEBIjSTG, Simox (1S18-1S8S), born at 
Amsterdam, studied law' and philology at Am- 
sterdam and Leyden (1835-42); for some time 
practised as a lawyer, was editor of a news- 
paper (1847-48), and in 1850 was appointed 
professor at the university of Leyden ; during 
two years, 1879-81, he stood at the head of 
the department of finances. 

His first economical work was a series of 
articles on the anti -corn -law movement in 
England, which he thoroughly approved ; when 
the reform was accomplished he wrote its 
history. 

His principal work is Ilandhoelc voor prac- 
tische staathuishoiidJnmde (Manual for Practical 
Economy), Amsterdam, van Kampen en zoon, 
1860-65, 1872, and 1878. In this and his 
other writings he shows himself an adherent 
of the school of Bastiat, whose theories we meet 
with as well in the speech which Vissering 
delivered in 1850 on “Liberty in Economy,” as 
in his last article “ ProsopogTaphia social istica,” 
combating modern state-socialism. A. f. v. 7j. 

VIVAHT DE MEEAGHES. See MhzAGUES. 

VIVES, JuAE" Luis (1492-1540), one of the 
most notable humanists (see Humanism) of tlie 
16th century, deserves a place in the history of 
economic thought for his treatise He suhvontione 
paupemm, wiitten in 1524 and printed in 1532. 

In this tractate, addressed to the magistrates of 
Bruges, who had consulted him on the subject, he 
proposed a complete reform of the existing methods 
of poor relief. The destitute should be properly 
registered and classified; those unable to work 
should be provided for in well-administered hospi- 
tals and almshouses ; those able to work should 
be found employment ; and mendicancy should be 
prohibited. The work is significant of the new 
current of thought on the subject of the relief of 
the poor which was making its way in western 
Europe, and itself contributed to still further 
stimulate the work of reform. 

The dedicatory letter is dated 6th January 
1526 {i.e. 1525). The He subventione pmiperum 
libri duo, was printed at Lyons in 1532. It will 
be found in both the collected editions of Vives’ 
Opera, VcLdX in 2 vols., Basel, 1565 (ii. 889-922). 
and that in 7 vols., Valencia, 1782-1790 (iv. 420- 
494). It was translated into French, Italian, and 
■ Spanish : a modern reprint of the Spanish version 
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VIVOniO— VOLUNTARY DEED 


is given in BiUioteca de autores espaTwles, vol. 
Ixv, (1873). 

[Of modern writers, the first to call attention 
to Vives’ tractate was Franz Elirle, in his Beitrdge 
zuT Geschichte u, s. iv. der Arm,enpdege (Freiburg, i. 
B. 1881), who is followed by Ashley, Economic 
History, i. pt. ii. 343. The best biography of 
Vives is that by Rudolf Heine, prefixed to Vives : 
Ausgewdhlte j)cida.gogische Schriften {Padagogische 
BiUiothek, xvi., Leipzig, 1882). The traditional 
account of Vives’ residence in England is there 
subjected to a necessary criticism]. w. J. a. 

VIVORIO, Agostino (1744-1822). An 
abbe, born at Vicenza. He studied mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and economics, and was 
secretary of the Italian scientific society called 
Idci Qiicmmta. 

Vivorio was the author of numerous pamphlets 
on various subjects, among others one on corpora- 
tions, written for the prize comi:)etition at the 
academy of Yerona (see Maraghio). In this 
Vivorio briefi}- and clearly discusses the evils of 
corporations ; he recognises their merits in the 
past, and the good side they still preserved, 
observing, however, that this was entirely destroyed 
in his day by abuses and disadvantages. He 
concludes by advocating the absolute abolition of 
all corporations, and granting the greatest freedom 
in the pursuit of all industries. 

Although this work is far inferior to that of 
Vasco, it deserves notice for its clearness and 
fluent explanations. 

Sopra i corpi delle arti — Hsgjosta ad nn quesito 
accademico, 1792 [Alberti, Le corjxrrazioni d’ arti 
e mestieri, etc., 1888]. u. ii. 

VOLTAIRE, Fiua^t^ois Marie Aroitet de 
(1694-1778). In his long and active literary 
career Voltaire, ■whose life is too well known 
to reciuire narration here, often touched on 
topics connected with economics. He had 
never studied them, however, systematically, 
and simply expressed the superficial common- 
sense views of his times, upholding with the 
same sparkling wit both trnth and fallacy. 
Writing under the impulse of the moment, he 
frerpiently contradicted his former assertions. 
Thus vre find him upholding the theory of the 
balance of trade and of the necessity of pre- 
venting the export of nioiiey, though at other 
times he reinoiistrated against trammels imposed 
on the corn trade. He saAv no great harm in 
alterations of the currency, and only insisted 
that they ought to be gradual, as a nation 
vdiich is its own creditor does not, according 
to his vieAVs, impoverish itself. Heavy debts, 
as well as a free .spending of public and private 
money, are incentives to industry. ‘The two 
thousand millions of debts bequeathed by Louis 
XIV. to France, the ruin of many families, the 
resulting bankruptcies, and the excessive taxa- . 
tioii, were simifly the ‘‘misfortunes of a happy 
nation ” {Ooscrvutions sur Law, Melon, Eutot, U 
Coininerce, le Luxe, Us Monnaics et les Irnpdts). 
At other times lie sneered at the enthusiastic 
promoters of population. “The principal point 


is not to have an excess of men, but to make 
those we have as little unhappy as possible ” 
(article “Population” in the Dictionnaire 
Philosopliiqne), With his strong sense of equity 
in administration, he consistent! 3 ^ claimed an 
equitable apportionment of taxation, and be- 
came, towards the end of his life, a w’^arm and 
sincere admirer of Turgot : see in the Corrc- 
spondance the letter addressed to the Abbe 
Baudeau in 1775, and in his poem, the Lpitre 
d nn Homme, addressed to Turgot after his fall. 

Only a few years before, in 1772, in a note 
appended to his satire Les Calales, he had been 
very bitter against the Ecokomistes (g.r.), call- 
ing them “people who, being bankrupt them- 
selves, teach the art of becoming rich through 
trade, travel round the world without leaving 
their closet, and, never having owned a 
plough, fill our gi’anaries with corn.” It is 
also against them that, almost a quarter of a 
century before, he had composed his celebrated 
tale, L’ Homme aux quavanie iciis ; in lact, the 
only one of his publications on a distinct^ 
economic subject. The dogmatic and often 
pompous and heavy style of the Physiocrats 
had probablj" bored him, as well as their abstract 
and subtle mode of reasoning. H Homme aux 
quarante 6cus, directed against Meroier be la 
RiviLre’s {q.v.) Ordre naturel et essentiel 
des societes, is the history of the owner of a 
small estate yielding a net income of forty 
crowns a year, who has been frightened by the 
appearance of several edicts promulgated “by 
a few gentlemen who, having some leisure, have 
undertaken to govern the kingdom from their 
firesides.” In the preaml)le they stated that 
the government “being by divine- and birth- 
right co-proprietor of his land, he at least owes 
it one-half of his income,” and that “as all 
wealth jjroceeds from land, land is to hear the 
whole burden of taxation.” Overflowing with 
wit and sarcasm, the book consists of conversa- 
tions between the man with the forty crowns 
and the most motley succession of people, and, 
with the author’s usual unfairness, is not free 
from misrepresentations and gross exaggerations 
of Mercier’s real meaning. 

In various passages of the Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophigue (article on Natnral Law), Voltaire, in the 
insulting controversial tone which he frequently 
adopted, rails at Rousseau’s theories on the ille- 
gitimacy of private ownership in land. How little 
of an optimist he was may he gathered from his 
Qandide ou V Optirtiisnw. 

[On Voltaire’s social and economic opinions see 
the article Voltaire in the Homeau Diet. d’Econ, 
Politique (Pxvis, 1892), and on Ins IdUs GeMraies, 
Faguet’s Etudes litteraires sur le dix-huitiime 
(pp. 219-239).] e. ca. 

VOLUME OF MONEY. See Moxey. 

VOLUNTARY DEED. In English la^v a 
promise not made for valuable consideration is 
said to be Yoluntaiy. Such a promise is not 
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legally binding unless coiiclied in the form of a 
de'ed under seal. Even then it is not binding 
if made in restraint of trade. English courts 
do not enforce specific performance of a volun- 
tary promise under seal, but the person claiming 
under such a promise has a remedy in damages. 

F. C. M. 

In case of the insolvency of the estate of a 
deceased debtor, persons claiming nnder voluntary 
deeds are postponed to creditors whose claims are 
supported by valuable consideration, but they are 
preferred to legatees. 

A voluntary disposition of property, whether 
by deed or otherwise, may be declared invalid 
under the statute of 13 Elizabeth, if it was made 
with the intention of “delaying, hindering, or 
defrauding creditors. ’ ’ And under the Bankruptcy 
Act 1883, a voluntary settlement may be declared 
void : (a) if the settlor he adjudged bankrupt 
within two years from the date of the settlement ; 
(6) if he he adjudged bankrupt within ten years 
from such date, unless he or his repre.sentative can 
prove that at the time of making the settlement 
he was able to pay all his debts 'without the aid 
of the property comprised in the settlement. 
Another statute of Elizabeth was, prior to 1893, 
ijiterpreted as meaning that a voluntary convey- 
ance w^as defeated by the subsequent conveyance 
of the same property to a purchaser for valuable 
consideration, but the Voluntary Conveyances 
x\.ct 1893 has repealed this interpretation ; a 
voluntary conveyance of land effected vfith a 
fraudulent intent may, however, still be defeated 
under the same statute. A deed by which 
property is conveyed or settled in contemplation 
of marriage is deemed to be made for valuable 
consideration. e. s. 

VON BIELFELD, Jakob Fhiedbich (1717- 
1770), belonged to a family of Hamburg mer- 
cbants, and filled his sphere in a practical public 
life. As a young man he travelled through 
Holland, England, and France, and stayed at 
universities in these countries. In 1739 he 
received some notice from Frederick the Great, 
at that time crown prince, who shared his taste 
for the French language and literature, and was 
drawn by him into the circle of friends at 
Eheinsherg. Later he was employed by the 
king as a diplomatist, and in this capacity 
spent some time in London. In 1747 he was 
appointed curator of all the universities of 
Prussia by Frederick II. 

In 1758 he withdrew to his country seat at 
Treben in the duchy of Altenhurg, to devote him- 
self quietly to literary work. The result of this 
w^as the publication, in French, of his Institutions 
politiques, 2 vols., 1760, a German translation of 
which appeared a year after, under the title, Des 
Freiherrn von Bielf dd Lehrbegriff der Staatsimnsti 
1761. This work is dedicated to the brother of 
the king, Prince August Ferdinand, whom Bielfeld 
had been summoned to teach. The author ex- 
plained that he aimed at giring instruction to 
statesmen concerning the objects of their vocation, 
not only in the art of government, hut in all 
things connected with political economy. 


The subject of this clearly - written book was 
Politische Oekoyiomie, which expression appeared 
here for the first time in German literature (after 
the French Ecooioniie politique). It dealt almost 
exclusively with French authors, as Vauban, St. 
PiEERE, Melon, Montesquifat, Forbonnais, 
Dutot, Hichols (Dangeul), etc. Tlie practical 
details were drawn from the ZHcUoiinairc du 
commerce of Savaey. Colbert was descril)ecl 
as the “greatest financier in history.” The 
predominating idea in the work appears in the 
following passage imbued with the theories of tlie 
Mercantile System {q-v.). The political system 
of Europe at the present day is such that one 
state can only raise itself at the expense of some 
other, either bj" conquest or by trade.” In tliese 
matters German authors did not appear to Bielfeld 
to have any part. In the chapter on Political 
Arithmetic (see Arithmetic, Political), the 
English School is applauded for their labours in 
this science ; particularly Graunt, Petty, Halley, 
Davenant, Hume, etc. In this chapter two 
Germans are also mentioned, Sdssmilch and Ivund- 
mann. The Institutions politiques, soon trauKslated 
into Bussian and Italian, was an epoch-making 
work for German Cameralistic Science, in so far 
as it drew this out of its national isolation and under 
the influence of foreign thought. The professor of 
cameralistic science at Frankfurt on the Oder, J. 
G. Barjes, wrote a preface to the second German 
edition of the work 1764. In a later edition, after 
his death, a third section on practical politics was 
added. He had foreshadowed the appearance of 
this in a concluding note to the second volume. 

Bielfeld later published, Lettres familieres et 
autres, 1763, and towards the end of his life 
issued a weekly periodical in German, entitled 
Der Eremit, Leipzig, 1767-1769. 

[“]feloge de Bielfeld,” in Nouv. MCmioires de 
VAcadimieroyale des sciences et belles-lettres, annie 
1770, Berlin, 1772. — Boscher, Geschichte der 
Nationalbhonomikin Deutschland, Miinchen, 1874. 
— Allgemeine deutsche Biographic, ii. 1875.] 

A. 0. 

VOUCHEB. See Beceipt. 

YUITBY, Adolphe (1803-1883), born at 
Sens, died at St. Donnin (Seine -et- Marne). 
He studied engineering first 1834, and after- 
wards changed his profession, graduating as 
doctor of laws 1838. He then entered the 
government employ, became governor of the 
bank of France 1863, president of the council 
of state 1864, chairman of the Paris, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean Bail way 1871. 

He retired from public life in 1870, and devoted 
his leisure to writing the historical works on the 
finance of France mentioned below, hiudes sur te 
regime financier de la France avant la Pdvohdion 
de 1789, 3 vols. 8vo, 1876-1883, ending with the 
death of Charles V. (1380), he was not able to 
carry this to the accession of Louis XI. (1462) as 
he had planned. Le desordre des finances et les 
exch de la speculation d la fin du rigne de Louis 
XIV, et du commencement du regne de Louis XV., 
18mo, 1885 A selection from his numerous 
reports and speeches was published in 1887. 

A. C. f. 
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W.; C. See S. W. Gent. 

W., J. See WoELiDGE, John. 

AT., S. See S. AAT Gent. 

AT., S. See Stafford, AA^. 

AA^AGER POLICY. A policy of insurance 
on tlie life of a person in which the insured 
has no insurable interest is called a wager 
policy, and is void by virtue of a statute passed 
in 1774 (14 Geo. III. c. 48) (see Insurance, 
Law^ and Practice of Life). e. s. 

AALIGES. 

Wages and Piices of Commodities, p. 634 ; Wages Fund, 
p. 636; Wages, Nominal and Real, p. 639; Wages, 
Purchasing Power of, p. 641 ; Wages Statistics, p.'643 ; 
Wages, Statistics of (in United States of America), 
p. 643 ; Wages of Women, p. 646. 

AA’ages and Prices of Commodities. In 


all cases wages quoted are what were earned 
by workers for work done, free from the in- 
fluences of the allowance system, as far as it 
is possible to ascertain this. The act 9 Geo. I. 
c. 7 (1722), prohibited relief to those who re- 
fused to enter a workhouse, but the 36 Geo. 
III. c. 23 (1795), repealed that prohibition, 
and ordered that any industrious poor person 
should be entitled receive relief at his own 
house ; overseers were directed to give such 
relief as any justice or justices of the peace 
might order. AYhen prices rose during the 
time of the Corn Laavs (sliding scale intro- 
duced by 9 Geo. lY. c. 60 (1828) ; importa- 
tion having been generally prohibited by 
Robinson's Act, 1815 ; Corn Laws repealed 


AYages and Prices of Commodities, etc., during three important Epochs of English 

(2) The transition period from domestic to mechanical production, and the times of the corn laws 



Descriptions and 
Occupations. 


Period I. 





Period II. 


1720-1750. 

1770. 

17S7. 

ISOO. 

1S04-1S0S. 

lSOS-1815. 

1815-1823. 

1 

Woollen cloth weaver— 
Hand-loom — men 

13s. -15s. 

lSs.-21s. 

15S.-17S. 

14S.-16S. 

14s. -16s. 

16s.-22s. 

15s. -20s, 

2 

Power loom— women 








S 

Worsted stuff weaver — 
Hand-loom 

11s. -13s. 

12s. -15s. 

10s. -12s. 

lls.-lSs. 

17s.-20s. 

24s.-82s. 

20S.-24S. 

4 

Power-loom 








5 

Woollen and worsted 
.spinners — single wheel 
— (hv hand) women 

Ss.-9s, 

9s.-10s. 

Ss.-Os. 

9s.. 11s. 

9s. -11s. 



■6 

Woollen spinners— jenny 
— women . 






13s. -14s. 

13S.-143. 

7 

Mule— men 







S 

Worsted spinners — frame 
— spinners and draw- 
ers, women and girls 
(full-timers) 








9 

Woollen and worsted 
spinners (by hand) — 
children, S-13 jvs. old 

4s. 6d.-5s.6d. 

4s. 6d.-5s.6d. 

4s. Gcl.-5s.6d. 

4s. 6d.-5s.6d. 

4s.6d.-5s.6d. 

4s. 6d. -5s. 6d. 

4s. 6d.-5s.0d. 

lo; 

11 

.. Spinners, doffers, etc. 
(half-timers at machin- 
ery) . . . . 

Wool sorters . 

24s. -26s. 

24s. -26s. 

26s. -2Ss. 

26s.-*2Ss, 

28s. -30s. 

2Ss.-S0s. 

2Ss!-S03. 

12 

Woolcombers (by hand) ! 

15s. -18s. 

16s. -20s. 

16s. -20s. 

lSs.-24s. 

16s. -24s. 

163.-24S. 

16s. -24s. 

13 

14 

Men — feeders of 

maehiiie combs, etc. . 
Dyers — ordinary hands, 
slabbers, etc. 

15s.-l7s. 

18s. -19s- 

lSs.-19s. 

1SS.-203. 

lSs.-20s. 

18s.-20s. 

17s. -20s. 

15 

Cotton weaver (by 
hand) .... 

Ss.-9s. 

Ss.-9s. 

8s. -9s. 

Ss.-9s. 

9s.-10s. 

12S.-14S. 

14s. -ISs. 

10 

(By power-loom) 








17 

Carpenters . 

20s. -23s. 

20s. -2Ss. 

20s. -23 s. 

20s. -23s. 

23s. -24s. 

2Ss.-24s. 

23s.-24s. 

IS 

3Iasons .... 

22s. -24s. 

22s, -24s. , 

22s. -24s. 

22s. -24s. 

23s.. 26s. 

23s. -26s. 

23s.-26s, 

19 

Boot and slice makers . 

20s. -23s. 

20s. -23s. 

20s.-23s. 

23s. -26s. 

23S.-26S. 

23s. -268. 

20s. -23s. 

20 

Journeymen tailors (full 
week’s work) ... 

irs.-20s. 

17s. -21s. 

19s. -23s, . 

; 22s. -20s. 

23s. -27s. 

23S.-27S. 

21s.-26s, 

21 

Colliers . . ■ . , 

12S.-15S. 

12s, -15s. 7d. 

12s. -ISs. 

143.-163. 

. 14s. -16s, 

14s. -16 s. 

16s. -ISs. 

22 

is 

Agricultural labourers . 
Common labourer (not 

, Ss.-lOs. 

8S..10S. 

SS.-103. 

Ss.-lOs. 

, ' 9s.-10s.: 

9s. -10s. 

9s. -10s- 


agricultural) . . 

'11S.-X4S. 

11S.-143. 

US..14S, 

' ' iss.-i5s. 

ASs..l5s.,; 

13S.-15S. 

13s. -15s. 
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1846), and taxation was increased to meet the 
ruinous cost of the great French war, wages 
were not allowed to rise ; accordingly, the lot of 
workers was most deplorable. Magistrates took 
a merciful and charitable view' of their powers, 
and published scales of relief. The allow'ance 
system was very general from about 1795 to 
1834, until the enactment of the new' poor lawx 
The economic influence of the Allowance 
System {q.'o.), intended to assist the industrious 
poor, w'as very injurious to them. Wagesactually 
paid able-bodied men were frequently only five 
or six shillings a -week, but relief to the extent 
of four, five, six, or seven shillings, according to 
the size of a family, w'ould be given out of rates. 
The wages quoted are not pauperised wages. 


Wages in the wmollen and worsted trades are 
quoted at length, because, together wnth agri- 
culture, before the industrial revolution they 
employed three -fourths of the productive classes ; 
their history aflbrds a fair comparison of w'ages 
in the days of domestic production wdth those 
now ruling under the factory system. 

It is not possible in a statement of this 
description, carried over a period now' approacli- 
ing two centuries, necessarily by dilferent hands, 
following perhaps difierent methods, to speak 
with absolute certainty, but every effort has 
been made by personal inquiry and by the use 
of official sources, to obtain accurate informa- 
tion. 


Industry. (1) Before the industrial revolution, in the days of domestic industry (1 720-1 7S0). 
(1800-1845). (3) The modern epoch of free trade and factory production (1845-1898). 



Period III. 

M cL 

It 










^ CD 

1S28-1S30, 

1830-1836. 



1836-1845. 

1845-1855. 

1855-1865. 

1865-1870. 

1870-1875. 

1SS6. 

1S9S. 

O ® 

16S.-18S. 

143. -17s. 

14s.-17s. 

14S.-16S. 

14S..16S. 

.. J 

( 

one loom 

one loom 

one loom 

12s.. 14s. 


[a 





12s. -14s. 

13S.-15S. 

13S.-14S. 


I 

178. -20s. 

11S..14S. 

11S.-12S. 

j 

one loom 

one loom 

two looms 

two looms 

two looms 

13s. -16s. 





*• 1 

11S.-12S. 

11S.-12S. 6d. 

14s. -16s. 

15s. -ISs. 

lSs.-16s. 


11s.. 12s. 

Ss.-lOs. 

7s. -9s. 



•* 



.. 



24S.-26S. 

24s. -26s. 

24s. -26s. 

26s. -29s. 

27s.-30s. 

2Ss.-*31s. 

2Ss..31s. 

2Ss.-*S0s. 

27s. -SOs. 





-- 


Ss.6d.-10s.6d. 

9s. -11s. 

9s. Cd.-lls. 6d. 

9s. -11s. 

10s. -ISs. 


"C 

4s. 6d.-5s.6d. 

4s. 6d.-5s.6d. 



2s. 6d.-3s. 6d. 

23.6d.-3s,6d. 

3s.-4s. 

Ss.-4s. 

3s. -5s. 



2Ss.-30s. 

2Ss.-S0s. 

2Ss.*-30s. 

2Ss.-*30s. 

28s.-30s. 

28s.-30s. 

1 2Ss,-30s. 

28S.-30S. 

32s. -37s. 1 

c 


16s. -24s. 

16S.-24S. 

14s. -24s. 


15s.-17s. 

16s. -18s, 

16s. -ISs, 

16s. -183. 

r 22s!-2Ts. 

< Women 
( 3Ss.-16s. 

' 

J 

■E 

1 

16s. -ISs. 

16s.-lSs. 

16S.-18S. 

17s.-19s. 

17s.-20s. 

17S.-20S. 

19s. -22s. 

17s.-20s. 

ISs. .22s. 



14s..lSs. 


7 

four looms 

four looms 

1 four looms 

four looms 

four looms 

15s.-17s.6d. 





.. 1 

ISs.-los. 

14s. 6d.-16s. 

15s.-17s, 

163.6d.-lSs.6d. 

15s. .17s. 6d. 



23s. -24s. 

23s. -24s. 

24s. -26s. 

24s. -26s. 

26s. -2Ss. 

2SS.-303. 

S2s.-34s. 

30S.-32S. 

32s.. 34s. ^ 1 


l-K! 

23S.-26S. 

23s.-26s. 

26s.-2Ss. 

26s. -28s. 

2Ss.-30s. 

32s.-34s. 

34s. -36s. 

82s. -34s. 

f 

1 34s. -36s., 
4|d. to 6|d. 



21S.-23S. . 1 

21S..23S. 

24s. -26s. 

24s. -26s. 

24s. -26s. 

25s. -2Ss. 

26s.-29s. 

26s. -29s. J 

pi hour, wk. 
of 56 hours. 

F 









i 

At end of 



21s. .26s..''. ■ 

20s.-25s. 

20S.-25S. 

21s.-26s. 

22s.-27s. , 

22S.-27S. 

23s. -SOs. 

22s, -29s. ( 

,1893. 
Lower at 

K 








11 

end of 1895. 



IGs.-LSs. 

16s.-lS.s. 

16s..lSs. 

17s. -20s. 

lSs.-21s. 

21s. -23s. ' 

24s. -283. 

; , ISs. -22s. 1 

. 27s,-31s. 

G 

Os.-lOs. 

: 9s.6d..lls. 

10S..12S. 

: 10S.-12S. 

12S.-14S. 

12S.-14S. 

12s. -16s. 

12S.-16S. " ,j 

12s. -16s. , 

H 

ISs.-los. 

13s.-15s. 

15s. -18s. 

16S.-19S. ’ 

16S.-19S, 

17s..20s. 

lSs.-20s. 

17s. -20s. j 

lSs..22s. 
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WAGES AND PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


Wages and Prices of CommoditieSj etc., ddiung 





Period I. 

Period II. 


Descriptions and 










Occupations. 


1720-1750. 

1770. 

1787. 

1800. 

1804-1S0S. 

1S0S-1S15. 

1815-1823. 




f Average 51 

years, 1700*) 






24 

Wheat— mean av. per qr. 

J to 1750, 
1 Highest 

35s. Sd. 1 
Sis. 9d. f 

45s. 

127s. 

80s. 

103s. 

67s. 




Lowe 

st 22s. J 






26 

Butchers’ meat 





6^d.-7|d. 


9|d.-10id. 



(beef), per lb. . 


SM.-4d. 

3M.-4d. 

4d.-4p. 

9M.-10M. 

9d..9|-d. 

27 

Fresh farmers’ but- 






16d.-l7cl. 



ter, per 16 02 . 


Gd.-r^d. 

6d.-6M. 

7d..Sd. 

12d.-14d. 

14d.-15d. 

14d.-l6d. 

28 

Ne'vv milk, per qt. - 

r 

Id.-IM. 

ld.-lJ-d. 

Id.-l^d. 

2d..2-p:l. 

2d.-2^d. 

2d.-2|d. 

2d.-2|d. 

30 

Eggs.— No. for Is. 

■fi 




24-30 





Summer . 

p 

30-36 

30-36 

30-36 





Winter 


16-20 

16-20 

16-20 

12-14 




32 

Rents. — Workruen’s 
cottages, per yr. 


With 

garden plot 
40s. -50s. 

50s. 

£3- £4 

£4-£5 

£4 - £5 

£5- £6 

£4- £5 

33 

Agricultural rents, per 









ac. — Farms, fair aver- 






40s. -45s. 



age land 


10s. -15s. 

•• 




•• 



f 

1750-1780 

1 f 

20 yrs., 
1780-1799 

1 ( 

20 yrs., 
1800-1821 

1 

[ 

34 

Oats per qr. . 


Av. abt. 15s. 
Highest 17s. 

I 

Av. 18s. Sd. 
High. 27 s. 6d. 

•• 

Av. 29s. 4d. 
High. 44s. 6d. 


•• 



l 

Lowest 13s. 

•' 1 

Low. 13s. 2d. 

J 1 

Low. 19s. 6d. 

j 


10 5 

Cheese, per ib. 


3|d.-4d. 

3^d.-4d. 

Hd.-Sid. 

7d..7icl. 

7d..7|d. 

7d..7^-d. 

’d 

CO 

36 

Board of ■working man. 






1 —Lodging, food, and 









washing, per wk. 


5s. -6s. 

6s. -Gs. i 

5s. -6s. 

7s. 6d.-9s. 





f 

1703-1790 


f 

1791-1808 




37 

English wool, per lb.- 

-J 

Highest 13d. 

1 

J 

Highest IGd. 

1 

18|d. 

16|d. 


—Lincoln half hog 

.1 

Lowest 6d. 

1 

'■ 1 

Lowest 9|d. 

I " 



1 

Av. SM. 

j 

1 

Av. 12d. 

j 



3S 

National Debt , 

■{ 

1702 

£12,767,225 

} { 

1760 

£102,014,018 





39 

Poor rate. — Per head of 








popul atiou— England 









and Wales . 


1760, Ss. 7d. 


1785, 5Si 


1802, 9s. 

1813, 13s. 6d. 



A Production l3y power-loom is about 110 yards cloth, 
by liaiid-loom it was about 50 yards. 

B I'roduction by power-loora, for woman minding 
two looms, will now be about six times more than by 
liand-loom. The high wages of weavers from 1800 to 
1S30 were occasioned because the new spinning machinery 
liaii increased supply of yarn at much greater rate than 
weavers could weave it, hence the enhanced demand for 
weavers, and increased value of their labour. 

C It is diiiicnlt to estimate the increased production 
of machinery as compared with the primitive single 
wheel of 130 years ago. The number of spindles per 
frame or mule is being constantly increased, so also is 
speed. Nine shillings paid in wages will now produce at 
least sixty times more yarn than could be spun for same 

Wages Fund. The theory of a wages fund, 
v/as during fifty years, 1820-1870, the ac- 
cepted doctrine of English economists. The 
prevalence of this doctrine during this period 
coiitrihuted to a great extent to render the 
doctrines of political economy unpopular with 
the working classes ;■ for, if the teaching of 
political economy .on the subject of wages, were 
true, any attempts which the .working-class 
iiilght make to gain better, terms., from their 
employers by means .of. trade-unions, or: other- 
wise,: were either fore-doomed to’ .failure,: or, ■■ if 
successful, , did but be.nefit one particular class 


amount of wages 100 years ago. Children 100 years ago 
would work 10 hours a day for 4s. to 5s. 6d. a week, now 
they work 5 hours a day for 3s. to 4s. Production will 
be forty times greater for shorter hours than it was 10 0 
years ago for longer hours. 

D Woolsorting is, and alw'ays must be, a manual 
operation. Wages fluctuate very little. 

E As in spinning, it is difficult to estimate increased 
production of machine wool combs. Sixteen shillings 
paid in 'wages will now produce sixty times more than 
the same amount of wages produced some fifty years 
ago. Machinery has reduced woolcombing from a skilled 
to an unskilled industry. W'ages have fallen accordin gly. 

F Boot and shoe manufacture Is now a “factory” 
industry. Before use of machinery a workman would 

or section of the labomung classes at the expense 
of all the rest. The doctrine, as originally 
stated by Malthds, took the following form : 
“It may at first appear strange, hut I believe 
it to be true, that I cannot by means of money 
raise the condition of a poor man, and enable 
him to live much better than lie did before 
without proportionately depressing others in the 
same class. . . . But if I only give him money, 
supposing the produce of the country to remain 
the same, I give him a title to a larger share of 
that produce than formerly, which shows he 
cannot receive Without diminishing the share of 
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three import aht Epochs of English Industry. — Continued. 



Period III. 


1S23-1S30. 

1830-1S3G. 

1S36-1845. 

1845-1855. 

1S55-1S65. 

1S05-1S70. 

1S70-1S75. 

ISSG. 

189S. 


67s. 

51s. Od. 

1 

Av. 20 yrs., 
1S45-1S64, 
47s. 6d. per 
quarter. 
High.74s.Sd. 
Lo w. 3Ss. 6d. 

■ 



16 yrs. 
1S70-1SS5 
Av. 47s. 4d. 
High. 5Ss. 
Low. 32s. lOd. 

Higliest and 
Lowest 
Prices quoted 
are the 
Highest or 
Lowest 
Yearly 
Averages. 

10 yrs. 
18S6-1S95 
Av. 29s. Sd. 
High. 37.S. 

Low. 

22s. lOd. 


8d.-8-^cl. 

Sd.-S|d. 

6|d.-74d. 

7|-d.-9d. 

SM.-9^d. 

9d..l0d. 

lOd.-lld. 

lOd.-lld. 

SM.-9M. 


12 d.-lScL 

2d.-2,^-d. 

iid.-r2d. 

2d.-2|-d. 

lOd.-lld, 

2^d.-3id. 

12d.-14d. 

lSd.-15d. 

2M.-3M. 

13d. -15d. 
3d.-4d. 

15d.-l7d. 

3M.-4M. 

14d.-l7d. 

S4d.-4dd. 

14d.-l7d. 

Sd.-4d. 

L 



20 - 24 

10 - 12 



16-18 

6-8 

14-16 

0-7 

13-16 

5-7 

13-16 

5 - 7 


£4- £5 

£5- £6 

£5- £6 

£6- £8 

£6- £9 

£7-£10 

£8 -£12 

£7- £11 

£S-£12 


20 yrs. 
1822-1841 
Av. 23s. 3d. 
High.2Ss.2d. 
Low. ISs. Id. 

7d.-7|d. 

80s.-35s. 

) 

/ '■ 

7d.-7|d. 

'■1 

6d.-6|d. 

30s. -35s. 

20 yrs. 
1S45-1S64 
Av. 22s. 9d. 
Higli.2Ss.Sd. 
Low. 16s. 5d. 

7d.-7^d. 

1 

f '■ 

7id.-S-^d. 

35s. -50s. 

7id.-8id. 


35s. -45s. 

16 yrs. 
1S70-1SS5 
Av. 23s. lOd. 
High. 2Ss.l0d. 
Low. 20s. 3d. 

Sd. - 9d. 

30s.. 40s. 

1 

Sd. - Pel. 

20s. -Sos. 
10 yrs. 
1886-1895. 
Av. 

17s. lOd. 
High. 20s. 
Low, 

14s. 6d. 
74d.-S-.ki. 
■(1S95“) 

M 

Ss.-9s. 6d. 

1S20 

£834,900,000 

13d. 

} •• 

13d. 

•• { 

Ss. -9s. 
md. 1 

1837 

£787,529,114 

1S55-1S65 
Av. 19d. 
Highest 27d. 
Lowest 13d. 

} •• 

1 17d. 

11s. -13s. 
20|.l. -| 

1884 

£748,548,798 

10S..12S. 
1S80-1SS5 
Av. llAd. 
Highest ISd. 
Lowest 9|d. 
1897 

£644,909,847 

10.S.-12.S. 
1890-1895 
Av. 9.b-l. 
High. iOd. 
Low. 9d. = 



1830, 10s. 9d. 





ISSl, 7s. 

1SS5, 7s. 

1897, 

6s. S5d. 



produce about 450 pairs a year, now the average is 1300 
pairs. 

G Net earnings, West Yorkshire. 

H The agricultural labourer was better off, because 
of common right, allotments, and other privileges, 100 
years ago, with a third less wages than he gets to-day. 

I The price of fowls has risen accordingly: 100 years 
ago the price of a fowl w^as 9d. to 12d., now it is 3s. to 
3s. 6d., for table use, poulterers’ prices. 

K In trades where, since the repeal of the combination 
and conspiracy laws and alteration in the law of settle- 
ment, workmen have combined, wages have perceptibly 
risen. Carpenters, masons, tailors, and colliers are 
examples of such rises ; wages have also risen since in 


other industries. The combination laws were repealed 
in 1825. 

L The minimum may be taken as summer, and the 
maximum as winter prices. 

It is difficult to give a, table for vegetables and market 
garden produce. Before the industrial revolution usorkmen 
mostly grew their oton supplies ; retail prices are no iv, 
however^ fully 200 per cent higher than consumers conid 
buy at in the open Tnarket, direct from the groiver, lOO 
years ago. 

Wages in all cases stated are per week. The rates of 
wages quoted are mainly those prevailing in the North of 
England, principally in West Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

IV 1 Bent of good farms in corn growing districts (ISOS). 


otliers ” (Ussay on Poimlation, bk. iii. cb. 
v. pp. 333, 334). Tlie assumptions wMcla 
Maltlius here makes — ^(1) that a certain fixed 
proportion, and no more, of the total food 
produce of the country will go to the labouring 
classes; and (2) that that total food produce is 
practically a fixed amount, so that any increase 
in the demand for it will simply raise prices 
without calling out any fresh supply, grew out 
of and were justified by, the exceptional circum- 
stances of Maithiis’s own time, but had by no 
means universal validity. It is further to be 
observed that Maltlius restricted his reasonings 


to the food-supply of the wage-earning classes, 
and makes no attempt to explain the principles 
by which the proportion of food that fell to the 
wage-earning classes was determined. Eroin 
Maithus the doctrine was taken over by James 
Mill, who, however, adopts it with tivo im- 
portant modifications — (1) he substitutes capital 
for food in the reasonings which he borrows ; 
and (2) he assumes that it is the amount of 
capital, meaning by this food, raw material, and 
instruments or machinery, devoted to product- 
ive purposes, which determines the share of the 
national wealth the labouring classes have to 
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■divide. His doctrine takes thns the following 
form : — ‘ ‘ Universally, tlien, we may affirm, otker 
tilings remaining the same, that, if the ratio 
which capital and population bear to one 
another remains the same, wages will remain 
the same ; if the ratio which capital hears to 
population increases, wages will rise ; if the 
ratio which population bears to capital increases 
vrages will fall ” (Elements of Pol. Econ.^ ch. 
2, § 2). In a later section he gives a proof that 
‘ ‘ Capital has a less tendencj’’ than population 
to increase rapidly.” J. S. Mill, in his 
Principles of Political Economy^ adopts, but 
with further modifications, his father’s doctrine, 
and gives its final shape to the wage fund 
theory. He lays it down (1) — bk. 1, ch. 5, §§ 1, 
2, 3 — that industry is limited by capital, but 
does not always come up to that limit, while 
the increase of capital gives increased employ- 
ment to labour without assignable bonds.” (2) 
‘Ht is not, however, all capital, i,e, all wealth 
saved and appropriated to reproductive employ- 
ment, which constitutes the wages fund of a 
country, but that part only which is circulating 
as distinct from fixed, Le. that part only which 
is destined for the direct purchase of labour” — 
bk. ii. ch. xi. § 1. (3) This being so, 

“wages depend mainly upon the demand and 
supply of labour ; or as it is often expressed, on the 
proportion between population and capital. With 
these limitations of the terms, w-ages not only 
depend upon the relative amount of capital and 
population, but cannot, under the rule of com- 
petition, be afiected b}" anything else. AYages, 
meaning of course the general rate, cannot 
rise but by an increase of the aggregate funds 
employed in hiiing labourers, or a diminution 
in the number of competitors for hire ; nor fall, 
except either by a diminution of the funds 
devoted to paying labour, or by an increase in 
tlie number of labourers to be paid ” (Principles 
of Political Economy, bk. ii. ch. xi § 1, 6th 
edition). These same principles funiish the 
basis of Fawcett’s doctrine of wages both in his 
Manual of Political Economy (see especially 
ffie. ii. ch. iv., where he discusses some of the 
objections which had been brought against the 
doctrine of a wages fund) and also in his Lectures 
on tlic Economic Position of the British Labourer. 
The first writer by whom the doctrine was attacked 
was Mi*. F. D. Longe, who in a pamphlet entitled, 
A refutation of the Wage Fund Theory of 
Modem Political Economy as enunciated by Jir. 
Mill, 31. P., and Mr. Fawcett, M.P., pp. 9, 10 
(Longmans, 1866), attempts to establish the 
following positions: (l) that wages do not 
depend on any merely mechanical cause, but 
that there is a “natural wage,” and that wages 
may properly be described as “just or unjust,” 
“fair or unfair,” “reasonable or unreasonable”; 
and (2) pp. 22-48, that the theory of a w^age 
fund is untenable because (<«) the capital or 
wealth applicable to the payment of the wages 


of labour in a country, at any time or during 
any period, does not consist of a definite fund 
which is distinct from the produce of labom ; 
(V) because the dependent or labouring popula- 
tion in a country at any time, or during any 
period, does not constitute a supply of labour, 
or body of labourers, among whom the average 
wage fund or capital of a countzy could be dis- 
tributed by competition ; (o) because the sup- 
position that such wage fund would be all dis- 
tributed among the labourers of a country by 
the competition of the buyers and sellers of 
labour, if allowed free operation, involves an 
erroneous notion of the demand and supply 
principle. Mill did not himself reply ti\ Mr. 
Longe’s attack, but in reviewing for the 
niglitly Peview, May 1869, Thornton’s work bn 
Labour and its Claims (where much the same 
arguments as those advanced by Longe were 
promulgated and enforced, only with more 
illustration and in more detail), acknowledged 
himself convinced and prepared to siurender the 
position he had previously taken up. “ Is there 
such a thing,” he writes (Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions, v@l. iv. p. 44), “ as a %vages fund in the 
sense here implied ? Exists there any fixed ^ 
amount which, and neither more nor less than 
which, is destined to be expended in wages ? 
Of course there is an impassable limit to the 
amount which can be so expended ; it cannot 
exceed the aggregate means of the employing 
[ classes. It cannot even come up to those 
means ; for the employers have also to maintain 
themselves and their families. But short of 
this limit it is not, in any sense of the word, 
a fixed amount.” 

The conflict was, however, by no means 
brought to an end by Mill’s surrender. The 
cudgels were taken up in behalf of the wages 
fund by Professor Cairnes in his work Some 
leading Principles of Political Economy. He 
in pt. ii. G. i. attempts to reply to the argu- 
ments , of Longe and Thornton, maintaining 
against the former the possibility of a general 
or average rate of wages determined by the 
relation of population to capital, and against 
the latter the real existence of a natoal wages 
fund destined to be expended on labour, though 
he concedes the essential point which Mill’s 
theory seems to imply, that this fund can ever 
have the character of being of a determinate or 
fixed amount. These reasonings of Cairnes 
were adopted and reinforced by Fawcett in the 
later editions of his Manual, w'ho answers in 
addition certain objections nrged by Professor 
Sidgwickin his Principles of Political Economy, 
bk. ii. ch. viii. 

The controversy entered on a new phase 
after the publication in 1876 of Professor F. A. 

W alker’s treatise on the Wages Question. Pro- 
fessor AYalker attacked' the theory from a 
wholly new point of view. He maintains that 
wages stand in no necessary relation to capital at 
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all, that it is only for convenience sake that they 
are advanced out of capital, that their amount 
is in no sense determined by the proportion of 
population to capital, ‘ ‘ rather that wages are in 
a philosophic view of the subject paid out of 
the product of present industry, and hence that 
production furnishes the true measure of wages ” 
(F. A. Walker, The Wages Question, j)t. i. 
chs. viii. and ix.). The same writer, in his 
Political Economy, pt. iv. ch. v. § 326, de- 
scribes the labourer as the ‘‘ residual claimant to 
the product of industry,” holding that after the 
deduction of rent, interest, and prollt, the whole 
remaining body of wealth, daily or annually 
created, is the property of the labouring class, 
their wages, or the remuneration of their services. 
Most modern writers have at least so far adopted 
these views as to admit the untenableiiess of the 
doctrine of a wages fund, and to consider the pro- 
portion of population to capital as one at most, 
though a really important one, among a number 
of causes by which the average or the actual rate 
of wages in any country will be determined. 

[The following works, including those mentioned 
ill the text, may be consulted. Malthus, Essay on 
Population, bk. hi. ch. v. bk. iv. ch. hi. — Bonar, 
Malthus and Ms Work . — James Mill, Elements 
of Political Economy, ch. ii. § ii. — J. S. Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy, bk. i. cli. v., 
bk. h. ch. xi. xii. — Fawcett, Manual of Political 
Economy, bk. ii. ch. iv. — Economic Condition 
of the British Labourer, ch. iv. — F. D. Longe, 
A P^efutation of the Wage-Fund Theory oj 
Modern Political Economy as enunciated by Mr. 
Mill, M.P, and Mr. Fawcett, M.P., Longmans, 
1866. — W. T. Thornton on . Labour, its wrongful 
Claims and rightf ul Dues, its actual Present, and 
imsible Future, Macmillan, 1870. — J. S. Mill, 
Dissertations and Discitssions, vol. iv. article ii. 
pp. 25, 86 oil. — Thornton on Labour and its 
Claims . — J. E. Cairnes, Some Leading Principles 
of Political Economy, pt. ii. ch. i. — F. A. 
Walker, The Wages Question, chs. viii. and ix. 
— Political Economy, pt. iv. ch. v., pt. vi. article 
V. — Arnold Toynbee, The Industrial Resolution, 
c. xi. — Henry George, Progress and Poverty, 
bk. iii. c. vi. — Professor J. S, Nicholson, Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, bk. ii. ch. v. — 
H. M. Thompson, Theory of Wages, ch. v. — • 
Prof. A. Marshall, Principles of Economics, hk. 
vi. ch. ii, and note.] w. a. sr. 

Wages, Nominal and Eeal. In the term 
nominal wages is included the present value 
of all money wages, regular or occasional, and 
perquisites and expectations, reckoned over a 
given period, say one year, in the currency of a 
given time and place. The ordinary weekly 
wage, whether time or piece ; a fan estimate of 
special earnings, from overtime or occasional 
work, as harvesting ; the money value of aB 
payments in kind, whether in the shape of 
actual receipts, or of reduced rent, or of 
facilities for cheap purchase of goods ; a suitable 
estimate for residence, board, or clothing ; and 
interest on the capital present value of the 


expectation of deferred pay or pensions — all 
these must certainly be included, while the 
expenses of getting to work and the annual 
cost of necessary implements must be subtracted. 
It is doubtful whether allowance should be 
made for lost time, when not seasonal ; whether 
taxes direct or indirect should be subtracted ; 
whether facilities for subsidiary earnings, iii» 
doors or out, by any member of the family, 
ought to he estimated ; and vdiether account 
should he taken of the average number of years’ 
work out of a lifetime that can be spent at the 
trade in question, this number varying very 
much according to the dangers or sanitary con- 
ditions of the trade, and determining the 
number of non-workers that must be supported 
by each worker (Engel, IVescn und Preis der 
Arbeit, and Die Sclbstkosten der Arbeit, 1872 ; 
Walker, The Wages Question, p. 12 seg.). 
Thus by consideration of such circumstances 
the average nomioial annual earnings of the 
English agricultural labourer in 1891 were found 
to be £39 (^‘Labour Commission,” The Agri- 
cultural Labourer, vol. v. pt. i. pp. 57-87). 
By real wages are meant the purchasing power of 
nominal wages measured by a constant standard. 
According to Prof. Walker (/oc. cit.) ^‘rcal wages 
are the remuneration of the hired labourer as 
reduced to the necessaries, comforts, or luxuries 
of life,” and differ from nominal by reason of 

(i) variations in the purchase power of money ; 

(ii) variations in form of payment ; (iii) 
opportunities for extra earnings ; (iv) greater 
or less regularity of employment ; (v) longer 
or shorter duration of the labour power. Of 
these (ii) is best corrected as described above, 
while the advantage of including (iii) (iv) or 
(v) in practical comparisons is doubtful. (For 
the whole definition compare Marshall, Principles 
of Eccmomics, ed. 1895, pp. 629-635.) 

When comppisons are made between the 
economic conditions of groups of different 
countries, districts, trades, or periods, it is 
useless to regard simply the nominal wages. 
This is most evident when a great interval of 
time is taken ; thus a hind’s annual (nominal) 
earnings in the 13th century were valued at 
35s. 8d. (Thorold Eogees, Six Centuries of 
Work a'iid Wages, p. 170) ; now those of an 
agricultural labourer may be taken as about 
£40 ; and it is difficult to suppose that this 
ratio, 1 : 22, in any way measures their relative 
well-being. Hence comparison of nominal 
wages is, at any rate in extreme cases, futile. 

A more recent example may he obtained from 
the divergence of currency from gold dujdng 
1861-78 in the United States. The following 
figures are compiled from the Senate report on 
wholesale prices, w-ages, and transportation, 
1893, and the table is in the main the same 
as thaWgiven by Mr. Edward Atkinson in bis 
The Battle of Standards and the Fall 

of Prices. 
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In each case 100 represents the quantity in 1S60. 


Vears 

1S45 

1850 

1855 

1860 

1865 

1S70 

1S75 

ISSO 

1SS5 

1890 

Average wage in currenev .... 

86 

91 

97*5 

100 

149 

167 

15S 

143 

156 

168 

„ „ gold 

86 

91 

97*5 

100 

69 

137 

140 

143 

156 

16S 

Average price of commodities in currency . 

103 

102 1 

113 

100 

217 

142 

12S ! 

107 

93 

92 

Value of paper currency in gold . 

100 1 

100 ! 

100 

100 

46 

82 

so 

100 

100 

100 

Purchasing power of wages . 

84 ! 

89 1 

87 

100 

69 

117 

124 

137 

1G3 

133 


This allows that the course of nominal wages, 
measured in currency, is entirely different in 
the period 1860-80 from that of real wages, 
measured by purchasing power — so different 
that no change in the method of computation 
could mahe them similar. Even when wages 
are measured in gold, the courses of nominal 
and real wages possess only a rough similarity. 
A third example may be found in the earnings 
of gold-diggers. AVhen gold is plentiful and 
provisions are scarce, an immense nominal wage 
is necessary for a bare subsistence. It may be 
noticed in passing that the cycle of commercial 
inflation and depression affects nominal more 
than real wages ; for in time of inflation prices 
rise and wages follow, and in depression prices 
fall, and wages are, at any rate, hindered from 
rising if they do not actually fall. Thus wages 
measured by purchasing power fluctuate less 
violently than wages measured in currency. 
W e have then to determine the best method of 
comparing purchasing power at different times 
or places. For different times the obvious 
method is to use index-numbers (see Index- 
Numbers ; Tabular Standard). Those 
formed on a consumption basis and dealing with 
retail prices (p. 385, col. 2 b), are theoretically 
the best, but in practice cannot be accurately 
evaluated. For approximation index-numbers 
like Sauerbeck’s can be used, but the theoretical 
ol\jections stated in the article referred to have 
thei]* greatest weight when dealing with retail 
purchases by a special class, Js umbers repre- 
senting the ratio of the purchasing powers of 
money in different places at the same time could 
be compiled by similar methods, but since we 
should then be measuring accidental variations 
due to the peculiarities of a single ])lace, and 
not a general movement of price due to general 
changes, (We could no longer expect our number to 
be independent of the errors of weighting. The 
mere rate of exchange of currency between two 
countries is of course determined by quite other 
considerations than that of purchasing power (see 
Exchange, Foreign). For times separated by 
long intervals writers are generally contented 
a rough statement of the following nature : 


Purchase mlue of the Sovereign. 


Year. 

Flour. 

Beef. 

Butter. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1820 

113 

70 

25 

1880 

. 173 

39 

21; 


Levi, Wages and Earriings, 2iid ed. pp. 14S, 150. 


JSfumher of days' work necessary to 'purchase 
1 cp\ of Wheat. 


Year 

1580 

1610 

1650 

Artisan 

12 

30 

32 

Labourer . 

18 

44 

44 


Tliorold Rogers, op. cit. p. 42T. 


(Compare also table on pp. 634-637, Wages 
and Prices, and see Cunningham, Gh'owth of 
English Industry ^ vol. ii., app.). If we attempt 
to combine such statements we are confronted 
with the difliculty of weighting the numbers 
representing the different commodities ; this 
is usually done by means of budgets (see Work- 
men’s Budgets), the following being the most 
important methods. 

(i) A standard budget, having no close 
relation to any time or place, is formed (a) of 
the commodities generally purchased by the 
working classes, corresponding to a Living 
Wage {q.r.), or {p) of the mmiOium necessary 
ibr subsistence (Atkinson, Distribution of Pro- 
ducts^ p. 158 seq.^ Carnegie,^ Contemporary 
Review^ 1894). This standard budget is priced 
for any two places or times. The ratio of the 
two prices is inversely proportional to the two 
purchasing powers. The ratio of the nominal 
wages, multiplied by the ratio of the purchasing 
powers, gives the ratio of the wages. 

(ii) A similar method is to make a typical 
budget for one place or time, and value the 
budget at the prices of the place or time with 
which comparison is to he made. Then pro- 
cedure is as in (i) (Toynbee, Industrial P^ewlii- 
iion, pp. 139, 140 ; Leone Levi, Wages and 
Earnings^ 2nd ed. p. 34 ; Purdy, Stat Soc. 
Journal, 1861, and many others, u, infra; 
Porter, Progress of the Nedion, 1851, esp. p. 
583). The obj ections to (i) are that the standard 
both of living and minimum wages varies , 
immensely from country to country {e.g. China 
and XJ.S.A), and rapidly even in the same 
country. 

The grave objection to (ii) is that the 
proportion of income spent on different com- 
modities changes, and depends to a great extent 
on the cost of those commodities. Thus a 
comparison between budgets of agricultural 
labourers in 1800 and 1890 would be most 
misleading, whichever budget was taken to 
be priced at . the other period. 

M. de Poville {Journal de la socitU de statistique, 
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18SS, p. 333) discusses a paper by M. Giiyot — 
Essai SU 7 ' I’aisance relative du ]}aysaM Im'rain, 
Nancy, 1SS9. M. Guyot’s nietliod at first was 
to assume that the same proportion of income 
was always spent on the same commodities, giving 
impossible, figures. M. de Foville applies method 
(ii) with better results {r. infra). The word 
“aisance” used by Guyot [loc. mY.) repesents 
well the quantity we wish to measure, (iii) The 
best method theoretically for measuring “ aisance 
relative ” appears to be as follows : calculate the 
quantity by method (ii) twice, taking first a 
budget typical of the earlier, then of the later 
year, valuing them at the prices of both years 
and obtaining two ratios. The average (possibly 
the geometric rather than the arithmetic) of these 
ratios measures the relative “aisance.” 

Let cq, « 2 , . . . units of n commodities be 
bought at prices yq, jOo, . . . y;„, at one date, and 

4 • • • prices . . . gn at another, 

vdiere any of the cds or J’s may be zero. Then the 

“aisance relative 


'^o.p ^hp. 
by method two is or:;T — • 

log 


By the method suggested it is J 

______ \ 


25p\ 

! 


'Zaa ^bp\ 


If Cl, C 2 , . . . Cn are units in standard budget (1), 
“relative aisance” is 


Sep 


Seg' 

hi. Guyot’s method was : — if rAn 7 - 2 I 2 
parts of income, Ii, spent on different commodities. 

Let rili buy goods in one year, and ril 2 
(I 2 other income) buy jSi similar goods in aiiotber. 


Then S 


f-r) 

/ 


measures “ relative aisance.” 


[For materials for making comparisons of real 
wages, or for results of such comparisons, see all 
books mentioned under Woekmen’s Budgets ; 
— Leroy - Beaulieu, FJpartitiooi des richesses, ch. 
xvi. ; and Traits theorique et ^pratique d’Sconomic 
politique, ii. p. 302 sey.— -Booth, Life and Labour, 
i. 138, — Brassey, Foreign Work and English 
Wages, p. 116.— Giffen, Journal of Royal Stat 
Soc., 1888. Higgs, Journal of Royal Stat. Soc., 
1893. — Kebbel, The Agriadtui'al LoMourer . — 
Eogers, Thorold, Work and Wages (passim ). — 
Sauerbeck, in Journal of Royal Stat. Society 
[passion). — Schoenhof,th6 Economy of High Wages, 
p. 161 -Wright, Carroll D., Industrial Erolu- 
f-ion of the United States, 1895. — ^Young, A., 
Worihern Tour ; Enquiry into Frogressive Value 
of Money in England ; Travels in France , — 
Reports of A merican Labour Bureaux. Compara- 
tive (numbers refer to years) — Cal., 1883-84 ; 111., 
1884 ; Mass., 1872, 74, 1884-85 ; Mich., 1893 ; 
N. J., 1885 ; Wise., 1884. Local— CoL, 1887- 
88 ; Md., 1884-5, ’90-1 ; Mass., 1879, ’82 ; Mich.. 
1886 ; N. J., 1882, 1886 ; Ohio, 1887 ; Pa., 1879- 
80; Wise., 1883. See also 111., 1879-80 ; Me. 
1889 ; Minn., 1889-90 ; Ohio, 1879-80, ’85, ’86 ; 
E. 1, 1887-88, andindex published by Washington 
Central Bureau in 1893. — Foreign Office Misc, 
Series, 1892, No. 258.] a,. l. b. 

Wages, Puechasing Powee of. In com- 
paring records of wages paid in various occupa- 
VOL. Ill 


tions in the past, especially in the distant past, 
all sense of the proportion betw'eeii the degree 
of 'well-being procured by the wages of labour 
at different epochs is lost, if the variations iii 
the prices of the commodities entering into the 
labourer’s daily consumption are not brought 
into the comparison. But the modes of "ex- 
penditure of wages change coiisideraldy from 
period to period, and are by no means' similar 
for the majority of iiidividiials in any given class 
of labourers at any one time. The variations 
in the genera] purchasing power of money 
cannot be appropriately applied to determine 
the variations in the purchasing power of money 
wages whose varying amounts are known. 
Satisfactory records of prices are, from the 
nature of the case, records of wholesale prices, 
while the labourer’s expenditure is a retail 
expenditure. Only in so far as v'e can assume 
that the variations of wholesale and of retail 
prices are the same in direction and similar in 
amount, can we regard with satisfaction any 
judgment on the course of the purcliasing 
power of wages based on comparisons of whole- 
sale prices. We cannot, therefore, p)retend to 
any precision in the measurement of changes in 
the purchasing pow'er of wages. Eetail prices 
vary in very arbitrary fashion, and no two 
families will purchase the same commodities 
even if their incomes be the same. Even taken 
in large groups, no great degree of regularity in 
the apportionment of expenditure under different 
heads manifests itself in AYoekmes^’s Budgets 
{q.v.). Recognising that it is better to know 
part of the facts, than to ignore them entirely 
on the ground that a degree of knowledge 
which is satisfactory is not to be attained, 
estimates have been framed to indicate the 
changes in real wages which are bound up in 
recorded changes of nominal wages. So long 
as we recognise the limits of the applicability of 
the conclusions, it will he a gain to have partial 
knowledge ; were we to ignore the fact that the 
limits exist and are rather narrow, such partial 
knowledge would perhaps be worse than ignor- 
ance. In the articles Peices, Histoey op, and 
Wages and Peices of Commodities, a certain 
amount of material is presented which permits 
the variations of prices of leading commodities 
to be compared with those of wages. So far as 
England is concerned, we proceed to make some 
more detailed comparisons. The investigations 
of Thorold Eogees supply us with the most 
abundant material, and the modes of comparison 
adopted by Eogers may he abbreviated for the 
purpose of summary view of the results. The 
amount of food necessary for the support of a 
family of four persons for a year is, in some of 
Rogers’ comparisons, given at 3 quarters of 
wheat, 3 quarters of malt, and 2 of oatmeal 
(cp. Six Genturies of Work and Wages, ch. 
xiv.), while in others a provisidn of 4 quarters 
of wheat, 2 quarters of malt, and 800 Ihs. of 

2 T 
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meat (ep. History of Agricultwre mid Trices^ 
Yol. i. cF. xxix.) is considered suitable for 
purposes of estimating the relation of wages 
to necessaries of life. Referring to these as 
'■'grain diet” and "meat diet” resp)ectively, we 
obtain the following comparative table : — 



i 

1'2d1-135O|1351-1400 

1401-1540 

1541-1582 

1583-1642 

1643-1702 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Cost of m’ain diet 

43 10 

47 0 

53 6 

135 6 

285 8 

360 0 

Cost of meat diet 

48 0 

53 6 

65 5 

166 9 

827 7 

409 8 

Yearly wages of carpenter 

73 5 

lOS 8 

138 1 

•235 0 

292 9 

480 9 

Yearly wages of labourer 
Number of weeks’ labour 

61 8 

91 1 

94 0 

176 3 

227 2 

300 7 

1 y early needed to procure 

I grain diet by 




27 ! 

46 

34 

(a) Carpenter 

28 

20 

18 

i (?}) Labourer . 

33 

24 

27 

42 

59 

55 

Number of weeks’ labour 
yearly needed to procure 
ineat diet by 






40 

j (a) Cai'xjenter 

31 

23 

22 

33 

53 

QS) Labourer . 

37 

28 

33 

51 

68 

64 


interval, while prices were increased to two 
and a half times their old level or more. 
The purchasing pownr of wages, therefore, fell 
about 20 per cent, and the fall took place in 
the period 1767-89, but little further loss of 
wages relative to prices coining later according to 
Young’s records. The 


A'oic.— In calculating the cost of malt, the prices for 
the first quality have been taken. Eogers takes second 
i'[uality, but li'is tables do not give continuous records 
tor second quality from which to form the above 
averages. For meat, in the first three periods the cost 
is based on Rogers’ estimates, the prices being quoted 
for whole animals. In the last three periods the price 
])er 14 lbs. is taken as basis. As in the article on Prices, 
History of, the wages for a labourer before 1400 are those 
of a tliatcher, which are somewhat higher than those of 
common agricultural labour, the wages of which are 
quoted after 1400. Hence the relative change in the 
labourer’s position is not truly shown, the actual position 
being less favourable in the first two periods than is 
here rei>reseiitecl. Fractions of pence and fractions of 
weeks have been ignored in the table. The yearly wages 
have been calculated at the rate of 47 weeks in the year 
at the daily or weekly rates given in the article Prices, 
History of. 

The hict is clear that at some periods the 
amount available for clothing, etc., and other 
purposes was adequate, while at others the 
pirovision was necessarily more stinted than 
that tvMch has formed the basis of these cal- 
culations. To carry on the comparison, we 
may take advantage of the results stated by 
Rogers so far as concerns the relative position 
in the time of Arthur Young and at various 
periods during preceding centuries. Compared 
with the fourth of the above periods for ex- 
ample, the case is stated (Rogers, History of 
Agri>ciilture and Frices, vol. iv. p. 758) thus: 
the necessaries of life had become three to four 
times as dear, while the wages of labour were 
not much more than double. The purchasing 
])Ower of wages had therefore decreased from 33 
to 50 per cent. The course of the relation of 
tvages to prices during the 1 8th century is 
shown in the table quoted from Arthur Young 
in the article to which reference has already 
been made several times (see Pbices, His- 
TOEY of). It there apipears that agricultural 
wages during the 18th century did not advance 
as rapidly as prices. Comparing the' first tivo- 
thirds of the 18th century with : the ' first 
decade of the 19 th, Avages were doubled in the 


first half of the ISth 
century w-as a time 
when the purchasing 
power of wages rose to 
a higher level than that 
of the preceding cen- 
tury. By the beginning 
of the 19th century, 
the movement had been 
so unfavourable to the 
labourer that his com- 
mand over commodities 
was probably not greater 
than in the Avorst 
period (1583-1642) of 
those shown in the preceding table. It may 
be added that the necessaries of life in the 
matter of clothing and shelter were much 
dearer, and needed certainly as large a share of 
the wages to be devoted to them as in the 1 6th 
or l7th centuries, probably more. The table 
in Wages and Peioes of Commodities shows 
the amounts of wages and the cost of a working 
man’s hoard at short intervals from 1720 till 
recent times, and affords more than as much 
information on the relation of wages to the 
cost of living for these later times as the tables 
of this article afibrd for earlier times. 

Mr. Bowley, in a paper read before the 
Royal Statistical Society in 1896, adopted an 
ingenious method of making comparisons of 
wage -levels at different periods. Comparing 
these -with the movements of prices shown by 
Mr. Sauerbeck’s Index iSTumber, Mr. Bowley 
points out the resultant changes in average real 
wages, that is, in the purchasing power of 
average wages, in the following scheme : — 



Real 


Real 

Date. 

Average 'Wages. 

Date. 

Average Wages. 

1S60 

100 

1877) 
ISSO j 

1S9 

1866 

110 

1883 

157 

1870 

116 

1886 

180 

1874 

134 

1891 

192 


Reasons for not relying implicitly on the indi- 
cations of Index Nijmbees as to the average 
movements of thepirices of the articles entering 
into the workman’s expenditure, have been 
given above. These and other facts already 
alluded to, such as changes in the nature of 
working-class expenditure which must derange 
any comparisons wdth past centuries which 
pretend to precision, deter us from placing here 
a table showiiig, for the whole period covered, 
by a single series of numbers, the movements 
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of real wages. Tlie facts adduced will, how- 
ever, show the leading upward and downward 
inoTemeiits of real wages, and no real loss is 
caused by their presentation in such a form as 
not to pci'init of a read}^ comparison of the 
position to-day with that at any given epoch of 
the past. Such comparison cannot be precise, 
cannot be made without taking into account 
many circumstances of the life of the jieopTe 
not mentioned here, and to oiler an appearance 
of precision would be delusive (see Wages, 
Nominal and Real ; Woeeimen’s Budgets ; 
and the works referred to in the hibliographies 
attached to those articles). A. w. f. 

Wages, Standaed Rate of. See Standaed 
Rate of Wages. 

Wages Statistics. From figures collected 
and tested by the labour department of the 
hoard of trade, it appears that the normal rates 
of wages, plus the estimated value of allowances, 
such as free homes, etc., paid to the workers in 
thirty-eight selected occupations diiruig 1SS6, 
were 24s. 7d. x:)er week, or £64 per annum, for 
men ; 12s. 8d. per week or £32 : 10s. pier 
annum, for women ; 9s. 2d. per week, or 
£23 : 8s. per annum, in the case of lads and 
boys ; and 7s. pier week, or £18 : 4s. pier annum 
in the case of girls. Of the men employed in 
these occiip)ations, 0*2 per cent were receiving 
less than 10s. per week ; 2*5 pier cent, from 
10s. to 15s. ; 20*9 per cent, from 15s. to 20s. ; 
35*4 per cent, from 20s. to 25s. ; 23*6 per cent, 
from 25s, to 30s. ; 11*2 p>er cent, from 30s. to 
35s. ; 4*4 pier cent, from 35s. to 40s. ; and 1*8 
per cent, above 40s. That is to say, nearly 60 
per cent were receiving from 20s. to 30s. per 
week, or about the average rate ; and of the 
remainder, about 25 per cent were receiving 
less than 20s. ; and 17 per cent, more than 30s. 
If to these thirty- eight occupations there be 
added the other important industries, as rail- 
ways, hnilding trades, etc., which it was not 
found possible to treat in the same way, the 
average annual earnings of adult males may, 
according to Sir R. Giffen, he approximately 
estimated at a little over £60 ; of women at 
£40 ; of lads and hoys at £23 : 8s. ; -and of 
girls at £23. According to the census returns 
for 1881, the total adult male working popula- 
tion, exelnding the residuum, chiefly to be found 
in the large towns, of persons whose employ- 
ment is permanently irregular, was, in round 
numbers, 7,330,000 ; of adult female workers 
there were 2,900,000; of lads and boys, 
1,700,000 ; and of girls, 1,260,000 ; making a 
total working population of 13,190,000. The 
aggregate earnings of the men may, therefore, 
be placed at £440,000,000 ; of the women, at 
£118,000,000 ; of the lads and hoys, at 
£46,000,000 ; and of the girls, at £29,000,000; 
making a total annual income for the manual 
labourers of £633,000,000. 

[See Minutes of Evidence taken before the 


Royal Commission on Labour, sittin.sf as a whole, 
cpiestions 6873-7165, and 8086-S3S1,' Pari. Papers^ 
c. 7063-i. of 1893, and Appendix to ditto, No. 124.', 
Pari. Papers, c. 7063-iiia of 1894], T. g. s. 

Wages, Statistics op (in the United 
States of Ameeica). The statistics of wages 
for the United States labour uiicler peculiar 
difficulties. Any historical aecoimt of wages 
encounters the enormous change that has come 
over a country developing from an agricultural 
colon}’’ into a great industrial state. The 
United States has participated with Europe in 
the development from hand-labour to the factory 
system, only the change has been in some re- 
spects even more abnixit, radical, and coinpicte. 
Comparison of wages for successive j)eriods is, 
therefore, difficult, because occupations have 
changed often in name and almost always in 
character. Such comparisons must he limited 
to a few common occupations. They cannot he 
carried very far back because of the lack of 
data, and because in early agricultural com- 
munities employments are scarcely differentiated. 
Particularly in the United States is this true, 
where originally every man owned his farm, 
and agricultural day labourers as a class were 
unknown. A second difficulty is that even at 
the present da}?- there are very striking differ- 
ences between different sections of the country, so 
that any statistics of wages applicable to the whole 
country is almost, if not altogether impractic- 
able. The eastern states are industrial, with 
large cities and factory towns, and the popula- 
tion has many of the characteristics of the 
English factory and mining districts. Owing 
to immigration, there are, however, many 
contrasting bodies of working men, from the 
highly skilled American artisan down to the 
French Canadian factory hand, the Italian day 
labourer and the Russian- Hebrew sweated tailor 
and garment- maker. In the north - central 
states of the Mississippi valley w’e have a 
community still largely agiicultural, with 
farmers owning the land — peasant proprietors 
on a large scale. In the extreme west we have 
some of the characteristics of newly-settled 
countries, i.e. scarcity of certain kinds of labour 
and a high range of wages. Finally, in the 
south we have the great mass of negi’oes, 
formerly slaves, unskilled, ignorant, and re- 
presenting labour of a low degree of efficiency. 
An average wage even in the same employment 
for all these different sections is an impossibility. 
At least it means nothing. For historical and 
comparative purposes it is necessary to confine 
ourselves to one section. 

Systematic attempts to collect wage statistics 
: are of very recent date in the United States, in 
fact scarcely twenty years old, and are con- 
fined for the most part to the eastern states. 

Mistory of — There are scarcely any 

records of wages in the IStli century. The 
Massachusetts bureau of labour statistics has 
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gathered up what there are from old pay-rolls, presented the results in the following table (Etyjor?;, 
private account books, and other documents, and 1885, p. 454) : — 

2. Wages [Doai). By Periods of Tears {3IassacMfsetts) 1800 to ISSS. 


Period ending- -ivitli 







ISOO. 

ISIO. 

18-20. 

1830. 

1840. 

1S50. 

1360. 

ISSO. 

1SS3. 

Agricultural labourers 





8 

0-47S 

8 

0-779 

8 

0-782 

8 

0-803 

8 

0*875 

0-95 

1-01 

.8 

1-31 

8 

1*37 

Blacksmiths 







•842 

1-12 

1-40 

1-47 

1-69 

2 •23 

1*92 

Bookliinders 









•917 

1-46 

1*38 

1*91 

1*49 

Butchers 






*50 

•75 

•917 




2-03 

1*36 

Carpenters . 





■r’se 

1-09 

1*13 

1-07 

1-40 

1-37 

2-03 

2-42 

2-41 

Carriage makers . 









1-34 

1-59 

1-85 

2-40 

2 •27 

Clock makers 







1-13 

1-29 

1-29 

1*29 

1*96 

2*30 


Clothing makers . 







1-00 

1-27 

•S96 

1-3S 

1*43 

1*93 

1 *99 

Cotton mill operatives 








•439 

•S97 

•92 

1-03 

1*40 

1*27 

Glass makers 








1-13 

1-62 

2-44 

2*96 

1-79 

2*01 

Gold and silver workers 









•974 

1-28 

1-69 

1*53 

3*21 

Harness makers . 







•88 

i-is 

1-25 

1-46 

1*65 



Labourers . 





•623 

•sir ; 

•91 j 

•796 

•872 

•S52 

•975 

1-4S 

1*31 

ISIachinists . 









1-85 

1‘62 

2-15 

2 *4 9 

2*25 

Masons 






1-41 

1-52 

1-22 

1-37 

1*33 

1-53 

2*79 

2-14 

Metal workers 







1-05 

1-23 

1-54 

1-42 

1-35 

2-16 

2*00 

IMillwriglits . 





1-09 


1-13 

1-21 

1-39 

1*39 

1‘66 

2*65 

2-54 

Nail makers 







1-00 

1‘39 

-86 

1*50 



1*84 

Painters 






1-15 

1-34 

1-25 

1*32 

1-47 

1-85 

2*32 

1-9T 

Paper mill operatives . 







1-09 

•666 

•749 

•84.2 

1-17 

1*71 

1*71 

Printers 







1-13 

1'25 

1-3S 

1-17 

1*75 

2*18 

2*14 

Ship and boat-builders 







1-25 

1*40 

1-33 

1*35 

3-65 

2*49 

3*25 

Shoemakers . 





•733 



1*06 

•S73 

1-12 

1-70 

1*76 

l‘S7 

Stone ariarrymen and cutters 








1-29 

1*45 

1*40 

2-33 

2*01 

Tanners and curriers . 







1-bb 

1-13 

1*46 

1'13 

1*67 

2-09 

1*86 

■Wooden goods makers 






•66 

1-26 

1-25 

1*36 

1-11 

1-72 

2*01 

2*28 

tVoollen mill operatives 








1-12 

•995 

•865 

•873 

1*31 

1-24 


1. Period 1760 to 1790. 


j 

Period ending with 


1760. 

1770. 

1780. 

1790. 


s 




Agricultural labourers 

0*311 

0*330 

0-315 

0-396 

Blacksmiths 




•694 

Butchers , , . . 



•333 


Carpenters . ... 




•539 

Labourers . . ■ .. | 

1 -29 

*325 

*376 

•423 

Masons . ' . . 



•666 

1-00 

Nail -makers 




•481 

Ship and boat-builders ■ . , 

j •• 



•SS9 


The second great investigation of wages was 
that conducted by the department of labour at 
Washington, for the senate committee on whole- 
sale prices, wages, and transportation (Aldrich 
Oommittee), and published in 1891. There are 
in this Report 61 series of wage returns which 
begin as early as 1840, and as many, as 543 dis- 
tinct series which cover the period from 1860 to 
1891. The returns are actual wages, from manu- 
facturers’ pay-rolls, and quotations are given for 
January and July of each year. 

Index Wages . — The chief object of the Aldrich 
Re] sort was to determine whether wages had in- 
creased or decreased during the last fifty years. 
For this purpose the familiar method of the index 
number was used, the year .1860 being taken as 
the base, 100, and two methods being used, one 
a simple average, and the other a weighted, aver- 
age according to the relative number of persons 
engaged in each occupation. The result on a 


gold basis is shown by the following table, 
pt. i. p. 14: — 


Relative Wages hy Years 1840-1891 


Year. 

Simi>le 

Average. 

Average 

According 

to 

Importance. 

Y'ear. 

Simple 

Average. 

Average 

According 

to 

Iniprirtance. 

mo 

S7-7 

82*5 

1866 

108 -S 

111*1 

mi 

SS-0 

79*9 

1867 

117*1 

121*8 

m^ 

87*1 

84*1 

1868 

114*9 

119*1 

ms 

86-6 

83*0 

1869 

119*5 

123-5 

mu 

S6‘5 

83*2 

1870 

1 3?. *7 

136*9 

ms 

86*8 

85*7 

1871 

147*8 

150-3 

me 

89-3 

89*1 

1872 

152*2 

153*2 

mr 

90-8 

91*3 

1873 

148*3 

1-47 *4 

1SU8 

91-4 

91*0 

187U 

145*0 

145*9 

mo 

92*5 

90*5 

1875 

140*8 

140*4 

1850 

92*7 

90*9 

1876 

135*2 

134*2 

1351 

90-4 

91*1 

1877 

136-4 

135*4 

1852 

90-8 

91*8 

1878 

140*5 

189*0 

1853 

91 -S 

93*2 

1879 

139*9 

ISO '4 

1S5U 

95-8 

95*8 

1880 

141-5 

143*0 

1855 

98*0 

97 ‘5 

ISSl 

146-5 

150*7 

1856 ' 

99-2 

98 -0 

1SS2 

149*9 

152*9 

1857 

99-9 

99*2 

1883 

15*2 *7 

159*2 

1858 

98-5 

97*9 

188U 

152-7 

155*1 

1859 

99-1 

99*7 

1885 

150*7 

155*9 

1860 

100-0 

100*0 ; 

1886 

150*9 

155*3 

1861 

100-8 

100*7 i 

1887 

153*7 

156*6 

1862 

100-4 

101-2 i 

1888 

155*4 

157*9 

.1863 

76*2 

SI '9 i 

1SS9 

156*7 

162*9 

mu 

80-8 

86*2 i 

1890 

158*9 

168*2 

■ 1865 . i 

60*2 

68*7 i 

1891 

160*7 

1GS*6 
! 


; From a consH^^ table, it becomes 

evident that there was a gradual advance in wages 
from 1840 to 1860 ; since that date the advance 
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has been less regular, but more rapid. The de- 
pressing eilect of the premium on gold is seen 
during tlie A’ears 1S63-66. Comparison witli a 
table of prices 'would show that the purchasing 
power of wages has increased to an even greater 
extent than money wages. 

The increase in ^vages has not been the same in 


Relative Wages in 1S91, corngoarccl with 1860 
og Ind usiries. 


Industry. 

X umber of 
Quotations. 

Relative 

Wages. 

AcTicuimrai implements . 

5 

137*9 

Ale, beer, and porter . 

o 

224*7 

Books and newsp.iDers 

21 

148*6 

Building trades . 

39 

172*5 

Carriages and waggons 

U 

202*4 

Citv public v^orks 

23 

16-4*6 

Cotton aoods 

m 

165*1 

Drv goods (stores) 

3 

183*6 

Ginciuims .... 

SO 

15*2*7 

Groceries (stores) 

2 

104*7 

Illuminating gas . . ' 

22 

167*7 

Leather . . . . ' 

16 

137*6 

Lumber 


177*9 

I^Ietals and metallic goods . 

ISO \ 

148*6 

i''aper 


182*3 

Railroads .... 

11 

146*4 

Sidewalks .... 

4 

187*5 

Spice 

5 

164*2 

Stone 

19 

165*2 

White lead .... 

3 

140*6 

Woollen goods . 

$S 

167*8 

Total .... 

o/fS 

160*7 


Ihe Massachusetts Report for 1895 gives actual 
wages in the United States and in foreign countries, 
but no attempt has been made to average them 
for purimse of comparison. 

Average and Classified RW/es.— Average wages 
are, as a rule, very unsatisfactory. There are 
so many differences in skill, age, sex, hand or 
machine lahoiir, that an average may be mathe- 
matically correct and yet gi^'e a false impres- 
sion. So, too, the inclusion of tire liigh wages 
of a foreman or superintendent would raise the 
whole average above wliat the ordinary workman 
gets. It lias keen proposed, therefore, to classify 
wages rather than to average them, i.e. to give 
the number of men receiving between $.5*00 and 
S6’00 per week, between ^6 '00 and §?7'00, and so 
on. We are thus able to judge soniewhat of 
the real income of the greater number of wage 
earners, which is the important question in wage 
statistics. 

The eleventh census has proceeded upon this 
plan, and some of the results are published in the 
volume on manufacturing industries. For the 
sake of illustrating the method as well as giving 
wages for two important industries, the following 
table is given showing the number of males above 
sixteen years of age in the iron and steel manu- 
facture, and in the cotton manufacture, at diiferent 
rates of wages. 

The advantage of such a taljle is that it shows 
the economic position of the great mass of working 
men in any industry. In the two industries con- 


all industries. This is 
shown l;)y the preceding 
table, which gives the 
increase from 1860 to 
1891 by industries. The 
number of quotations is 
also given, so that it is 
possible to judge of the 
basis upon which the 
index number rests. 

Each quotation repre- 
sents a series of wages, 
pt, i. p. 12. 

Gorn^mrative Wages . — 

All attempt is sometimes 
made to compare wages 
in the United States with 
wages in Europe. Wages 
are undoubtedly higher in the United States, but 
how much higher it is iinpossible to say, because 
of the differences in occupations and in the pur- 
cha.sing power of money. The most elaborate 
comparison of this sort was made by the Massa- 
chusetts bureau of labour statistics in 1884. The 
■average weekly wages in twenty-four industries 
were as follows : — 



Massachusetts, 

Great Britain. 

Men . . ... 

$ 


11*85 

8*20 

Women 

6*09 

3*37 

Young persoms . 

5*10 

2*40 

Children 

3*81 

. ■ *79 : 

All employes . 

10*31 

5*86 


trusted here, it will be seen at a glance that the 
men in the iron and steel industry are paid much 
higher wages than the men in the cotton manu- 
facture. More than one-half (57‘7 per cent) of 
the men in the cotton industry receive less than 
|8*00 per week, while only 21 per cent of the 
men in the iron and steel industry receive less 
than $8'00 per week. For the question of income, 
such a classified wage is more interesting than an 
average -wage. ^ 

For complete wage .statistics it would be neces- 
sary to add some facts in regard to the cost of 
living and the question of employment and un- 
employment. These things vary, however, so 


1 There is one slight discrepancy in this comparison, 
viz. officers and foremen are included in the cotton 
industry but not in the iron and steel. 




Iron and Steel 
Manufacture. 

Cotton 

Manufacture. 

Percentages. 

Weekly rates of Wages. 

Iron and 
Steel. 

Cotton. 

Under S5 . 


1,643 

15,164 

9,924 

o/ 

6^97 

% 

17-lk 

85 and over, but under 86 . 

3,424 

2 '02 

11-22 

86 ., 

, 87 . 

10,198 

15,491 

6'0$ 

17-51 

87 „ 

„ 88 . 

20,265 

10,435 

12-00 

11-S5 

88 

89 . 

25,041 

9,120 

8,712 

WS2 

10-30 

89 

„ 810 

23,727 

lU'Ok 

9 -SI, 

810 „ 

„ 812 

24,516 

8,409 

1U'51 

9-50 

812 

„ *815 

24,458 

5,427 

lU'Id \ 

6-13 

815 „ 

820 

17,974 

i 3,027 

10-63 : 

3'k2 

820 „ 

825 

10,502 

1 1,291 

6-21 

I'ke 

825 ,, 


7,195 

1,417 

R25 1 

1-60 ■ 

i 

Total 

168,943 

88,467 

100-00 

100-00 
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mucli from time to time, and in different indus- | 
tries, that it is impossible to enter into the 
subject here. Some references will be found in 
the bibliography. 

Oriikal Bibliogrcqjliy. — The chief sources of 
information for wage statistics in the United 
States are the reports of the bureaus of labour 
statistics of the several states, the investigations 
of the department of labour at Washington, and 
the tenth and eleventh censuses of the United 
States. 

Of the state labour bureaus, by far the most 
important is that of Massachusetts. The report 
for 1874 gave “Comparative Eates of Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Massachusetts and Foreign 
Countries”; also “Prices of Provisions, etc. in 
Massachusetts and Europe.” The report for 
1876 contained 71,339 wage returns. The report 
for 1879 contained a comparison of “Wages and 
Prices, 1860, 1872, and 1878.” The result of 
this investigation showed an increase in 1878 as 
compared with 1860 of 24‘4 per cent in wages, 
and 14*50 per cent in cost of living. The report 
for 1882 was entitled “ Wages, Prices, and Profits.” 
The report for 1883 gave statistics of wages of 
207,793 employes. The report for 1884 was a 
very extensive investigation, comparing wages in 
Massachusetts and Great Britain for several years, 
ranging from 1860 to 1883 ; this report is the 
best piece of work of this sort ever accomplished 
in America. The chief results are shown in the 
table above. The report for 1885 contained a 
condensation of the report for 1884, and in 
addition an “ Historical Eeview of Wages and I 
Prices, 1752-1860.” It is from this report that ! 
the first table above is taken. The report for 
1889 was devoted to “ Classified Weekly Wages” ; 
it contained classified wages for 248,200 employes. 
Finally, the report for 1895 commences the 
publication of 489,600 wage returns, gathered 
from all sources, and 166,400 price quotations. 
It will be several years before all of these returns 
are published ; they are arranged by occupations, 
and wages are divided into five classes : high, 
medium high, medium, medium low, and low. 
The utility of this enormous undertaking may 
be doubted. Other state bureaus have col- 
lected statistics of wages, notably New Jersey in 
1884, and Michigan in 1885, but none of them 
is comparable with the Massachusetts report of 
1SS4. 

Tlie department of labour at Washington pub- 
lished extensive figures of actual wages in its 
sixth and seventh annual reports entitled “ Cost of 
l^rodiiction in Iron, Steel, Coal, Textiles, and 
Glass Industries”; it also investigated the cost 
of living of families in these industries, and com- 
pared cost of living with income (see Woekmen’s 
Budgets). The department of labour also col- 
lected the figures of wages for the Aldrich report 
mentioned in the text. 

The tenth census of the United States published 
various returns of statistics of wages. Those of 
manufactures are contained in vol. ii. ; they are 
of little value, because the average wage is calcu- 
lated by dividing the total amount paid in wage.s 
in an industry by the total number of employes 
such an average confuses the wages of men. 


women, and cliiltireii, of skilled and niisklUed 
workmen, and differences due to locality, so that 
the average represents nothing at all. Volume xxv 
of the tenth census is devoted entirely to the 
statistics of wages. No efibrt was made to classify 
this enormous collection of figures, so that it has 
remained practically useless. 

The eleventh census of the United States col- 
lected statistics of wages in niaiiufacturing in- 
dustries, classified as described in the text, and 
published chiefly in the three volumes on manu- 
facturing industries. In these returns a distinc- 
tion is drawn between males, females, and children, 
between piece workers and time workers, and 
between officers, firm members, and clerks, as con- 
trasted with operatives, skilled , and unskilled. 
A summary of average annual earnings per 
employe in different industries and in different 
states will he found in Part I., and detailed v;age 
statistics for textile industries, chemicals, glass, 
coke, petroleum, glue, iron and steel rnannfactiires, 
locomotives, clay products, shipbuilding, forest 
industries, etc. in Part III. In all these industries 
wages are classified as illustrated in the text. 
The volume on transportation business also con- 
tains statistics of wages, but in a crude form. 
The report on mineral industries contains statistics 
of wages of miners, classified as foremen and 
overseers, miners, labourers, and boys under 
sixteen years, giving also the average iiurnher of 
days’ work. 

[For criticism of American wage statistics see 
“ American Labour Statistics,” in Political Science 
Quarterly, March 1886, and “Wage Statistics and 
the next Census of the United States,” in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, July 1888. For 
criticisms of the Aldrich report see Bowley, 
“Wages in the United States and in Great 
Britain,” 1860-1891, The Economic Journal, vol. 
V. (1895) p. 369]. E. M.-s. 

Wages oe Women. The most striking fact 
about the wages of women is, as Mill said, 
that they are generally lower, and very much 
lower, than those of men. Pk,oughly speaking 
they* are about half. This has been usually 
accounted for by the inferiority of women as 
workers. But the explanation seems to weigh 
the labour of the two sexes in very unequal 
balances. It would certainly he hard to prove 
that two woman weavers, minding three or 
four looms for 10s. a week, are ^Gvorth” only 
one able-bodied navvy earning 20s. A better 
explanation is that women generally occupy 
non -competing groups relative to men; the 
fact being that, when women enter a trade, 
they generally monopolise it before long. In 
this ease the natural and sex disabilities which 
prevent them combining tend to bring down 
the wage — however high it was when the men 
occupied the industry— to a level at or even 
below subsistence. Where women combine in 
the same trade union with men, as, for instance, 
ill; the Lancashire' weaving, their wages keep' up 
: , to: the men’s ^ rates. The specific difficulty of 
the problem is that, while women must share 
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with men in the one portion of the national 
dividend that ialls to labour as against the 
other factors, the great majority of them, either 
as living with parents or as married, are not 
independent units. The woman’s Avage is part 
of a family wage.” That is to say, while the 
demand for and the supply of '‘labour” regu- 
lates the wages of labour, these wages are 
divided among the sexes according to other 
than purely economic considerations. 

[Econ. Jour. vol. i. p. 635 (S. Webb), vol. ii. p. 
173 (jMrs. Fawcett). — Studies in Econ. (Smart), 
p. 105 ; Females Children, Earnings oe.] 

w. s. 

WAIF. The earliest mention of this word 
is probably contained in a charter (67^. Eoll^ 
Ah. 4^) of 1247, by which Hen. HI. granted 
to the hospital of 0 springe that animals 
called "Weyf,” found in the fee of the 
hospital, should belong to its brethren, unless 
any one should sue for them who would and 
could prove that they were his, and unless 
they should be demanded and sued for within 
a certain term, according to the custom of 
the country. Subsequently the term ‘ ‘ Estray ” 
\v'as used to designate such animals, and w’aif 
came to be used in a different sense ; for Sir 
Ed. Coke states that ' ' Avaif is Avhere the felon 
in pursuit Avaives the goods, or AAdien the felon, 
for fear of being apprehended, thinking that 
pursuit Avas made, having them A\dth him in 
Ids possession, flies and AA^aives the goods.” 
If seized on behalf of the king they were for- 
feited to him unless the OAvner had made 
"fresh suit” to recover them. In the 13th 
century this meant that the oAAmer had forth- 
Avith to raise the hue and cry to the four 
nearest toAvnships ; and after announcing his 
loss to the hailiifs and coroners, to appeal the 
thief at the next county court, and so on from 
court to court until attainted. Later, however, 
this law was considerably modified. 

[Coke, Reports, ed, 1826. London, 8vo, part 
Y. p. 221.] G. I. T. 

WAIHAGE, See Amercements ; Waynage. 

WAKEFIELD, Daniel (1776 - 1846), 
chancery barrister, and, after 1835, Q.C.: 

Wrote An Essay upon Political (Economy, being 
an inquiry into the truth of the two positions 
of the French (Economists that labour employed in 
manufactures is unproductive, and that all tcixes 
ultimately fall upon or settle in the surplus produce 
of land, 1st ed. 1799 ; 2nd, 1804, Avas a follower 
of Sir J. Steuart : but his comparison of rent and 
interest as “the surplus values ” of land and capital 
§ 20, his distinctions of positiA'e and relative cost 
and use value § 39, of “ physical ” or necessary and 
“surplus” or monopoly wages § 49 — are clear 
and correct. In § 43 n. he shows himself a pro- 
tectionist. In An Investigation of Mr. Morgan's 
Qomparative View of the Public Finances, 1801, he 
praises Dr. Price, his Sinking Fund, and W. 
Pitt. 

He also wTote A letter to Thomas Paine in reply 


to his Decline and Fall of the English System of 
Finance, 1796? — Observations on the Credit aoid 
Finances of Oread Britain, 1797 ; also Facts q/ 
Importance relative to the Present State of Great 
Britcdn. 

[W. Eoscher, Princiqdes of Pol. Econ., transl. 
Lalor, vol. i. pp. 177. 268. j. D. r. 

WAKEFIELD, Edavard (1774-1854), elder 
brother of Daniel and lather of E. G. Wake- 
field : 

Wrote one book only, A 71 Accotmt of Irekmd 
Statistical and Politiccd, 1812, pp. 1600, 4to. He 
Avas examined as an expert Essex farmer and 
general landjobber and valuer by a “ committee 
on the distillation of sugar and molasses,” Reports 
from Committees of the House, 1808, iv. 109, and 
by a "committee on agricultural depression,” 

ih. , 1821, ix. 206, and as an expert on Irish money 
by a “ select committee on the high price of gold 
bullion,” ih. 1810, hi. 133. His book Avas Amtten 
at the instance of J. L. Foster, chairman of “the 
committee for enquiry into the state of Ireland as 
to its circulating paper, etc. and coin,” 1804 ; and 
the Irish secretary, W. W. Pole, supplied him with 
statistics. In addition to these qualifications for 
his task, he had spent tAVO years on tour in Ireland, 
travelling like so many of his contemporaries in 
politics, and Aveaviiig his journals into Avhat the 
17th century called “political anatomy,” the 18th 
statistics, and the 19th “public economy.” His 
economic bias classes him Avith such Irish political 
tourists as T. Campbell (1777) and A. Young 
(1780), rather than Avith Bush (1764), Derrick 
(1767), Twiss (1776), and Luckoinbe (1780) ; and 
like Yonng he aims at completeness. But there 
the resemblance to Young, his great exemplar, 
ceases. No Avriter has a more personal note, or is 
more quotable, than Young. Most of the quotable 
sayings in Wakefield’s book are themselves quota- 
tions — e.g. Yasco’s “a large population, if pro- 
portionate to the wealth of a country, is advan- 
tageous, otherwise it is harmful ” 1788 (also quoted 
by A. Young, Travels m France, ed. 1794, vol. i. 
p. 485), an anonymous Avriter’s “ a poorhouse was 
the cradle of the cotton trade of Ireland,” A. 
Young’s “the penal laAvs are not against the 
Catholic religion but against the industry and 
property of AAhoeA^er professes that religion,” — 
cp. Campbell, Fhilos. Survey, p. 251. His advocacy 
of large farms is a reminiscence of A. Young ; his 
views on Irish money (see Irish Currency), 
Avhich he Avishes to assimilate to English money, 
are based on Simon’s Avork ; his discussion of 
various estimates of the Irish population only con- 
firms Newenham, and his unionism is the unionism 
of Petty, Child, Molyneux, MaxAvell, Dobbs, 
Madden, Decker, Tucker, Postlethwayt, 
Franklin, Brewster, Young, and A. Smith. 
True, he has read the latest and best books, includ- 
ing those of Malthus, Avhose postulates appeared 
to him, as they did to Hallam and Hazlitt, as true 
“as that the earth turns round on its own axis,” 

ii. 723, and Lecky has rescued at least one bright 
specimen of original observation, Hist, of Ireland, 
i. 286. His bookishness, while it makes him dull 
when compared with A. Young, makes him in- 
teresting when compared with the authors of the 

‘ Statistical Surveys of Irish Counties v/hich the 
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Diiiriiii society initiated in 1801, partly at the 
instance of S. Crttmpe, Essay, 1793, p. 157, 
])ai'tiy in imitation of the Sinclair Reports for 
Great Britain, 1793 et seg_. Waketield’s culture 
and access to statistical information and to Sir 
J. Banks’s famous library are the chief reasons 
why his work is valuable to economic historians 
of Ireland. 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, p. 366. 
— MDulloch, Liter, of Pol. Econ., p. 218, and A. 
Young, Autobiography, p. 75, praised the book. — 
Graham Wallas, Life of F. Place (1898), ch. iv., 
describes his work as an educationalist and 
reformer. Comp. R. Garnett, Life of E. G. 
Slhhre/ikAf (1898).] j. D. r. 

WAKEFIELD, Edward Gibbon (1795- 
1862), coloniser, the son of Edward Wakefield, 
was educated as a land-surveyor. In 1826 he 
vras concerned in an extraordinary case of abduc- 
tion, for which he was tried and sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment. During this term he 
studied with effect the English penal system, 
and on his release in 1831 he proceeded to 
Australia, to study the convict system in the 
colonies. This led him to the study of the 
improvident system, up to that time in vogue, of 
[jartiug Avith the crown lands in these colonies, 
and of the question of the proper means of 
proportioning the number of settlers to the 
areas taken up. The result of this study was 
his formulation of the principle on which he 
afterwards ahvays insisted, viz. that the un- 
occupied lands of a new colony should not be 
gi’anted promiscuously, but portioned out and 
sold on a regular system at an adequate price, 
and that the proceeds of such sales should be 
made a fund for assisting further immigi'ation 
to the colony. The chief difficulty incident to 
this system was that of fixing the sufficient” 
price in each case (see Pari. Paper, H. of 0., 
512. 1836, pip, 66 et seq. ; View of Art of 
Colonisation, pp. 331 et seq. ; Mill’s Principles, 
V. xi. § 14). 

In 1833 Wakefield published his Englmid and 
America, and immediately attracted the notice of 
the political chiefs in England. 

In 1835 Henry George Ward obtained a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, “ to inqnhe into 
the dis 2 iosal of colonial lands.” He obtained 
Wakefield’s assistance as secretary, and the result 
of the evidence taken was the initiation of the 
company for the colonisation of South Australia 
of Avhich Col. Torrens {q.v.) was a leading spirit. 
Wake belch then addressed himself to arouse the 
public 2 iund and obtain a parliamentary inquiry 
into the system of convict transportation, which 
thus received its deatli-hloAv. In 1837 Wakefield 
became a director of the New Zealand, Association, 
inteuded for colorsising New Zealand. But before 
lie could take up any active work in that direction 
he Avent out to Canada as Lord Durham’s priA^ate 
secretary in 1S3S and remained there till. ,1845. 
His health soon aftemvards broke down ; he went i 
.first to tlie south of .France, then, ,lo' New Zealand,. I 
where he died. i 


Wakefield Avili ahvays he best knoAvii by his 
system of colonisation above described. He Avas 
content to Avork through others rather than em- 
body his vieAA^s in any great Avork. The feev aatE- 
ings he left behind served the requirements of the 
moment, and are obsolete for practical purposes, 
though Mill quotes him Avitli approval [PrincigAes, 
bk. iv. ch. iv. § 2). The chief of them are Plan 
of a Company to he established for the purpose of 
founding a colony in South Australia, 1831. — 
A Commentary on Adam Smith's Wealth of 
Nations (London, 1835). — A View of the Art of 
Colonisation in letters between a Statesman and a 
Colonist (London, 1849). 

\G6nt. Mag., 1862, pt. ii. p. 498. — Brit. Mus.. 
CoMlogue, Mill, l.c., art. Hill Burton.] c. a. h. 

WALES, William (d. 1798). Captain 
Cook’s traA^ellmg astronomer 1772-79 — Master 
of the Royal Mathematical School at Christ’s 
Hospital 1780-98, and F.R.S. 1777-98 : 

Made but one incursion into political arithmetic 
in his Inquiry into the present State of Population 
in England and IF ales, 1781. Dr. Price’s calcula- 
tions that England was dAvindling were based on 
the Hearth Tax returns of 1690 and Avindow tax 
returns (see Taxation) of 1759 and 1777. A. 
Young, Pol. Ar., 1774, jpu 84, 88, 322 ; and Eden, 
Letters to Ihord Carlisle, 1780, App. 6, pointed out 
that in the former “houses” meant “families” 
(Dr. Price’s Avas also Davenant’s and Malthus’s 
mistake), Essay, ed. Bettany, p. 232, and in the 
latter untaxed cottages Avere filled in by guess-work. 
Wales and thenllowLETT repeated these criticisms, 
j not always so Avell — compare Inquiry, p, 13, and 
Pol. At., p. 327 n. ; and added estimates of their 
own Avhich relied too much on Yorkshire statistics 
in which Dr. Price admitted an increase — Anon., 
Uncertainty of the present population of the 
Kingdom 1781; Dr. Price, Observations on Rever- 
sionary Payments, 4th ed. 1783, ii. 275 et sea. 
Dr. Price ignored A. Young, traversed- Eden and 
Howlett, but adopted some of Wales’s figures — 
ib. i. 245, 251, 260, etc. Price, Wales, and 
Howlett assumed that numbers meant strength, 
and Wales folloAved Sir W. Temple, Short, Sir M. 
Decker, and J. Massie in suggesting the adjust- 
ment of taxation, etc., so as to promote marriage. 

{Gentlemen's Magazine, li. 326, Ixviii. 1155.— 
Lists of the Royal Society in Philosophical Trans- 
actions. — McCulloch, Literature of Pol. Ec., p. 258. 
—Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce, ii. 562. — Chalmers, Estimate, 1782, 
pp. UO etseq.] j.d.k. 

WALKER, Amasa, LL.D. (1799 - 1875). 
As economist and statesman, the Hon. Amasa 
Walker exerted hardly less influence on the 
thought of his time than his more renoAvned 
.son, General Francis A, Walker, Amasa Walker 
AA^as born in Woodstock, Connecticut ; too 
feeble in health as a boy to be sent to college, 
he AA’orked as a clerk in the village store, taught 
, school in the Brookfield districts, and ' worked 
on the farm at home as his health ^oermitted. 
In 1829 he went into business for himself 
and began to take a iwominent part in the 
intellectual and political life of Boston. He 
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organised a Lj^ceiin.], and was its first secretary, 
aiKi later its president. 

He was identified witli tlie railroad move- 
ment in America from the start. In 1835 he 
wrote articles and made speeches to secure 
railroad connection between Boston and Albany. 
Ill 1837 he ivas a director of the Western Rail- 
road, and in 1839 he visited St. Louis and 
made a remarkable address and argument for 
railroad communication between Boston and 
the Mississippi. He also championed the 
anti-slavery movement from the beginning. In 
1839 he became president of the Boston 
Temperance Society, and for thirteen years 
previously had been uniting in support of total 
abstinence principles. Owing to ill-health he 
retired from business in 1840 on a moderate 
fortune saved from the financial wreck of 
1837-1839, and from this time on for a period 
of thirty-five years he was prominent in public 
life. Several times he was a member of the 
Mass, state legislature, and once was sent to 
congress, where he devoted himself chiefly to 
monetary and financial questions. He was 
professor of political economy from 1842-1849 
at Oberlin College, which he helped to found, 
and later (1861-1866) was lecturer on political 
economy at Amherst College, Mass. He was 
also a delegate to several peace conventions, 
and in 1851 was elected secretary of state in 
Mass., by the “ free soil” and democratic vote. 
He had been brought up among federalists and 
was a Jacksonian democrat, but because of his 
views on paper money, banking, and the sub- 
treasury, he joined the liberty party in 1844 
and helloed to create the ‘Mree soil ” party in 
1848 and the republican party in 1856. 

Amasa Walker published a pamphlet in 1857, 
The Nature and Uses of Money i in which he 
adhered to the views of the currency school of 
Overstone, Torrens, and Norman in England. He 
favoured bank notes only provided fluctuations 
were controlled by the movement of metallic 
money. His main book on economics, The Science 
of Wealthy was published in 1866. It passed 
through many editions, was translated into Italian 
and well received in Europe and America, in which 
latter country it became popular as a text-book, 
and a student’s edition was specially prepared. 
The thought is of the Smith -Pdcardian type. 
Much space was given to money, in which the 
author elaborated the views stated in his earlier 
pamphlet. No mention was made of the wages- 
fund doctrine, and on the tariff question the free- 
trade side of the controversy was taken. Through- 
out the book is optimistic, and the author’s views 
vrere permeated with an enthusiastic and healthy 
moral tone which commanded general respect. 

For biographical data see Memoir of Hon. 
Amasa Walker by Francis A. Walker, reprinted 
from New England historical and genealogical 
register, April 1888. In addition to the books 
already quoted, Amasa Walker published many 
magazine articles, and, together with Wm. B. 


Calhoun and Chas. L. Flint, issued Transactions of 
the Agricidiural Societies of Mass., 7 vols., 1848- 
1S54.] s. mMl. 

WALKER, FuArsCis Amasa (1S40-1S97), 
sou of the preceding, was bonx and died in 
Boston, ' Massachusetts. He graduated from 
Amherst College in 1860, and began the study 
of law, but in 1861 joined a volunteer regiment 
and served with distinction for the greater part 
of the cixfil war, retiring in 1865 with tlie 
brevet rank of brigadier-general. In 1869 he 
was made deputy special commissioner of tlie 
revenue, and placed in charge of the bureau of 
statistics at Washington. His efficiency iii 
renovating the bureau proved his capacity both 
as administrator and as statistician, and led 
to his appointment to superintend the census 
of 1870, and ultimately that of 1880, Al- 
though his work in 1870, especially as regards 
the black population, was injured by the 
obsolete legislative provisions under which it 
was done, the general result was to gain for 
Walker a solid reputation both at home and 
abroad, which was heightened by the extra- 
ordinary scope and excellence of the monuinenta] 
tenth census, directed by him in 1880. 

In the midst of his statistical work. Walker 
was called into the general field of economics 
by an appointment as professor of political 
economy in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College in 1872. His aptitude for such 
studies was inherited ; he had begun to wiite 
for the press upon money in 1857, had assisted 
his father, and had even lectured in his father’s 
place in Amherst College as early as 1865. By 
his discussion of the results of the census of 
1870, and hy an excellent book on the Indian 
question, the fruit of a short service as commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs in 1871-72, he had 
seemed the ear of the public, and his first 
important treatise, The Wages Question 
therefore attracted instant attention. In this 
book, as a part of his com 2 xreliensive review of 
the whole subject, Walker made a vigorous 
attack upon the wages - fund theory, arguing 
that wages are paid from the product of labour 
and not from accumulated capital. Neither 
Longe nor Thounton had been so fortunate, 
either in the time or the manner of dealing 
with this question, and Walker had at once a 
large following, although the controversy was not 
ended. He also developed with great clearness 
the fimction of the entreioreneur as distinguished 
from the capitalist, and the distinction thus 
made between business profits and interest 
enabled Mm in his Political Economy {IZ%Z) 
to work out a lavr of business profits analogous 
to the law of rent, and thus to present a theory 
of distribution under which rent, interest, and 
profit, being severally determined each by a law 
of its own, labour is the (‘residual claimant” 
to all that remains, be it more or less. This 
hold generalisation became the subject of much 
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discussion, and was strongly defended by 
Walker in Ms later writings. 

Walker’s second important treatise, Money 
(1878), appeared at a critical moment in tbe 
history of the federal legislation uj)ou currency, 
and by its broad and candid review of the 
whole field did much to establish opinion in 
favour of the specie standard, although neither 
in form nor intention a controversial publica- 
tion. Its careful survey of the question of 
silver coinage, and its conclusions favourable 
to international bimetallism, together with his 
appointment in the same year as a representa- 
tive of the United States in the International 
Monetary Conference at Paris, gave him an 
important place in the monetary discussions of 
the next twenty years. His efforts in favour 
of an international movement, as opposed to 
solitary action by his own country, ended only 
with his death, and the last year of his life 
was marked by the publication of his short 
resume, International Bimetallism (1896). 

In 1881 Walker was made president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and for 
the rest of his life w'as occupied in developing 
the j)lan on which this important school was 
founded. His administration was brilliant, 
but did not diminish his activity as an econ- 
omist. In 1882 he became president of the 
American Statistical Association, in 1885 was 
made president of the newly-formed American 
Economic Association, and in 1893 president- 
adjunct of the International Statistical Institute 
at its session in Chicago. Membership in 
many foreign learned societies, and honorary 
degrees from leading universities, both American 
and English, attested the scientific eminence 
which had long been freely accorded to him 
in every leading country. 

Some persistent controversies will have to 
be settled before the permanent value of 
Walker’s special contributions to economic 
theory can be determined. As a leader in 
economic discussion, and as a director and 
interpreter of statistical work, he must always 
hold a distinguished place. His influence in 
the promotion of economic study in the United 
States was of the first importance. His strong 
leaning toward a rational conservatism did 
not make him less ready to examine the basis 
of accepted theories. The ardour and strong 
conviction with which he took his part in debate 
were inspiring to others. His varied experience 
and knowledge of men gave him a rare famili- 
arity with the actual movements of the world, 
and a vivid perception of the realities among 
which economic laws must work. As presented 
by him, therefore, theory seemed unusually 
practical and close to life, and commanded the 
attention of men of the most diverse scientific 
tendencies, and also of general readers. In 
personal intercourse, as well as in his written 
work, he was cheerful, courageous, and hopeful, 


fitted by nature to grapple with large subjects 
and to hold a leading place among men. 

[An exhaustive bibliography of Walker’s writings 
is given in the BuUicaMons of the Amefican 
Statistical Association, June 1897, from which 
the following leading titles are taken ; Ninth 
Census, 3 vols. 4to, and Coinpendiiim, 8vo (1872) ; 
Statistical Atlas of the United States (1874) ; The 
Indian Question (1874) ; The Wages Question 
(1876) ; Money (1878) ; Money in its Relations to 
Trade and Industry (1879) ; Tenth Census, 22 vols. 
4to, and Compendium, 8vo (1881-88) ; Politi- 
cal Economy (1883) ; Land and its Bent (1883) ; 
“The Eleventh Census” (in QuoMerly Journal of 
Economics, January 1888) ; International Bimetal- 
lism (1896).] c. F. D. 

WALKER, Eobert J. (1801-1869). Ameri- 
can statesman, graduate of the university of 
Pennsylvania, 1819, was a lawyer at Pittsburg, 
Pa., 1822-26, removed to Mississippi and took 
an active part in politics, and opposed nullifi- 
cation. He became United States senator in 
1836, and supported Jackson’s administration. 
He became secretary of the treasury under 
President Polk, and was the author of the 
tariff act of 1846, based, according to the 
secretary, upon the following principles : 

1. That no more money should be collected 
than is necessary for the wants of the govern- 
ment, honestly administered. 

2. That no duty be imposed upon an article 
above the lowest rate, which will 3 rield the 
largest amount of revenue. 

3. That below such a rate discrimination be 
made descending in the scale of duties, or for 
imperative reasons the articles may he placed 
on the free list. 

4. That the maximum of revenue duties 
should be imposed on luxuries. 

5. That all minimum and all specific duties 
should he abolished, and ad valorem duties 
substituted in their place, care being taken 
against fraudulent invoicing and under- 
valuation, and to assess the duty upon the 
actual market value. 

6. That the duty should he so imposed as to 
act as equally as possible throughout the 
union, discriminating neither for nor against 
any class or section. 

The repeal of the English corn laws in the 
same year, and the Mexican and Crimean wars, 
co-operated with the reduction of tariffs to 
open new markets, and the period of 1846- 
1857 — in which year duties were still further 
reduced— is regarded as unusually prosperous. 

Walker wus the first to propose 'the 
annexation of Texas (1844) ; he opposed the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise (1854), 
became governor of Kansas (1857), hut soon 
resigned because of opposition to the measures 
in behalf of slavery in that territory whicli 
received the sanction of the administration. 
He earnestly supported the union on the out- 
break of the civil war, and was appointed in 
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1863 financial agent of tlie United States in 
Europe, wiiere lie succeeded in negotiating 
$250,000j000 (say £50,000,000) of tlie 5-20 
bonds. He was for a time joint editor, and 
later contributor, to the Continental Monthly. 
He died in Washington, where he had acquired 
a large law practice on his return from Europe. 

E. T. D. 

WxhLLAGE, Kobert, D.D. (1697-1771), one 
of the royal chaplains for Scotland, and a 
statistical writer of some repute. 

His principal work is, A Dissertation on the 
Mmnbers of McmJcind in Ancient amd Modern 
Times, in lohich the Superior Populov.sness of 
Antiquity is Alaintained (1753). The Disserta- 
tion, which is vigorously argued both on historical 
and deductive grounds, was written before the 
appearance of D. Hume’s essay, Of the Dopulous- 
ness of Ancient Nations, but in an appendix 
Dr. Wallace endeavours to answer it. 

Though he “succeeded in pointing out a few 
errors in Hume’s statements, which were rectified 
in subsequent editions of the essay, he wholly 
failed to shake its foundations, or to prove in 
opposition to Hume that Europe was more populous 
in ancient than in modern times. 

Exclusive of the above, Dr. Wallace published 
the following works : — Characteristics of the 
Present Political State of Great Britain, 8vo, 
London, 1758, and Various Prospects of Mankind, 
Nature, and Providence, 8vo, London, 1761. 
“These works embrace sundry speculations, which 
evince considerable boldness and ingenuity, on ' 
matters connected with the condition and prospects 
of society, the, influence of public debts and taxes, 
the increase of riches, etc. It has been alleged 
that Malthus was under considerable obligations 
to some of Wallace’s speculations.” — MUulloch, 
Literature of Political Economy. 

WALLACE, Thomas (1769 - 1844), after- I 
wards Baron Wallace of Knaresdale. Entered I 
parliament 1790 ; privy councillor, 1801 ; a j 
member of N. Pitt’s government, 1804. He | 
was vice-president and chairman of the com- 
mittee of the privy council formed to consider ! 
the state of foreign trade, 1818 ; master of the 
mint, 1823 ; raised to the peerage, 1823. 

He had a high reputation as a politician well 
versed in industrial and commercial matters, and 
is referred to in McCulloch’s edition of the Wealth 
of Nations, vol. iv. p. 387, as having introduced, 
iu 1821, several important changes into the 
navigation la^vs. 

WALPOLE, Sir Robert, afterwards Earl 
of Orford (1676-1745), was a statesman con- 
spicuous for his fiscal as well as his general i 
policy. Entering parliament in 1701, he 
became secretary at war in 1708, and treasurer 
of the navy in 1710. But shortly afterwards, 
being found guilty by the House of Commons of 
‘c breach of trust and notorious corruption,” 
he was expelled the House and sent to the 
Tower. By another rapid change of fortune, 
owing to the fall of Bolingbroke, he became 
chancellor of the exchequer and first lord of 


the treasury in 1715. Difficulties soon arose, 
how- ever, and in 1717 Walpole resigned office, 
bringing in a sinking fund bill on the day 
of his resignation. Three years later he ac- 
cepted the post of paymaster -general, and 
after the collapse of the South Sea scheme 
the public looked to him to restore order in 
the national affairs. In 1721 he became first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer, and from this time until his final 
retirement in 1742 he was supreme, and 
practically sole controller of the destinies of 
England. 

In some resj)ects the economic measures of 
Walpole were in advance of his time, but his 
handling of the public debt and liis excise 
schemes have been severely censured. AVlien 
Walpole first came to the treasury in 1717, 
the national debt stood at £54,000,000, bearing 
an average interest of between 6 and 7 per 
cent. He produced a plan for reducing the 
interest and establishing a sinking fund for 
the redemption of the principal. But the net 
result in ten years was only a decrease of the 
debt by about two and a half millions. Pro- 
fessedly adhering to the policy of the sinking 
fund, Walpole efiected a further reduction of 
interest from 5 to 4 per cent. Yet in con- 
tradiction to his own policy, he proposed in 
1733 to take half a million from the sinking 
fund for the service of the year. To disarm 
opposition, he threatened parliament that if they 
would not let him have the money he would 
raise the land tax from one to two shillings 
in the pound. After this the sinking fund 
was constantly invaded, so that by the end of 
1739 — after seventeen years of peace — the 
whole sum extinguished was no more than 
£8,328,000, leaving a capital debt of nearly 
£47,000,000. 

When Sir John Barnard proposed in 1737 
to reduce the interest on the national debt to 
3 per cent, and to enforce the compulsory 
redemption of certain annuities existing at a 
higher rate, Walpole opposed the scheme. He 
not only argued that the reduction of the 
income of a considerable number of persons 
by one -fourth would prove a serious loss and 
embarrassment, but foreseeing an early war 
with Spain, he was anxious to keep on good 
terms vith the moneyed interest, and to main- 
tain the public faith with the national creditors. 

Walpole’s commercial policy was, generally 
speaking, wise and far-seeing. As early as 
1721 he placed this important reference to the 
extension of commerce in the king’s speech : 
‘‘It is very obvious tliat nothing would more 
conduce to the obtaining so public a good, than 
to make the exportation of our otm manvfaetw^s 
and the irnportation of the commodities med in 
the pnanufacturing of them, as practicable and 
as easy as may be.'* This is regarded as the 
first distinct assertion of those enlightened 
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trade principles whicli lialf a century later 1 
Ibund expression in Adam Smith’s great work. 
Moreover, in tins same session of 1721 Walpole 
persuaded parliament to remove the export 
duties from one hundred and six articles of 
British manufacture, and the import duties 
irom thirty-eiglit articles of raw material. 

In 1730 Walpole passed an act allowing the 
Carolina and Georgia planters to export their 
rice direct to any port in Europe south of 
Finisterre, provided they sent it in British 
ships, manned by British sailors. Conse- 
quently, the rice of the American plantations 
beat the rice of Egypt and Northern Italy out 
of the markets of Europe. At a later stage 
Walpole carried a measure for allowing the West 
India traders to export sugar direct to foreign 
countries, provided it were in British bottoms, 
and without first landing it in British ports. 
The result of these and similar measures was, 
that in twenty-five years after Walpole left 
the treasury, the total export trade from 
England with all parts of the world had risen 
from £6,000,000 per annum to more than 
£12,000,000. The minister declared that his 
object had always been to encourage colonial 
commerce because the greater the prosperity 
of the colonies the greater would he their 
demand for English goods. 

Walpole’s scheme for extending the excise was 
the one which of all others was the most canvassed. 
Its most important feature, the facility for v^are- 
housing imported goods for re-exportation free of 
duty, had been for some time in operation in 
Holland.^ The bill introduced to the House of 
Gomnions in 1783 was in effect one to turn the 
customs duty on the importation of tobacco into 
an excise duty on its consumption. Walpole 
claimed that this policy, besides simplifying rates 
and putting an end to frauds upon the revenue, 
would practically make London a free port, and 
constitute it the market of the world. 

But the Tobacco Bill was violently opposed. 
The country rang with the cry of “ no slavery, no 
excise, no wooden shoes.” Members of parlia- 
ment were blockaded at the House of Commons, 
and the whole nation was in an uproar. Yet such 
was the personal power of Walpole that the first 
resolution was carried by 266 to 205. The 
opposition waxed fiercer and fiercer, until on the 
main question the government majority sank to 
17. Then, perceiving that the act cotild not be 
canied into execution without an armed force, 
the minister abandoned the bill. His sensible 
statesmanship came into play, for he knew that 
England could be governed without an excise on 
tobacco ; and while he was perfectly convinced of 
the wisdom of his fiscal policy, he foresaw greater 
ilangers to the state by insisting on its adoption 
than could possibly result from its postponement. 

i The “famous excise scheme of Sir Kobert Walpole” 
is commended by A, Smith (Wealth of Jl^atioiiSy h'k, v. 
ch. ii. ; lL^Cu.llocli (LUeratiire, Pol. Econ.^ P- 324), speaks 
of it also in the highest terms, and says “its adoption 
would have been of the greatest advantage, to the com- 
merce and revenue of the coiintry.” (See Bondeu 
/.'Warehouses ; .'Wa.reuousing System.)- 


Taking his fiscal policy as a whole, economic 
vTiters agree that Walpole was the gi'eatest 
commercial minister tliat the country liad seen 
down to his own time. Yet besides other rebuffs 
which he sustained, in 1723 he was compelled to 
withdraw' the grants for Wood’s halfpence on the 
storm raised by Swift’s Dkapier’s Letters, and 
he lost credit by his peaceful foreign policy. 
After ■ he wunt to the Upper tioiise charges of 
bribery wmre brought against him, but although 
a committee of investigation reported against him, 
the charges were ultimately dropped. There wms 
in this great statesman a strange blending of per- 
sonal power with liberal instincts. 

[Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Mobert Walpole. — J olm 
Morley’s Walpole in .“Twelve English Statesmen.” 
The Histories of Stanhope and Lecky. — Somers’s 
Tracts.] G. B. s. 

WALRAS, Antoine Auguste (1801-66) 
was born at Montpellier. In 1831 he became 
professor of rhetoric at the college of ]^vrenx, 
and soon afterwards published his first book on 
political economy. In 1835 he went to Paris 
as professor of political economy at the Athenee, 
and was afterwards professor of philosophy and 
of French literature at Caen. 

A. A. Walras was one of the first economists 
who perceived that value was not determined 
by utility. He was led to the study of economics 
from the study of the theory of property. 
The key to his system is clearly given in one 
sentence in his earliest book. ‘ ‘ Mais Fidee de 
I’echange impliqne celle de la propriete, et la 
propriete elle-meme suppose un fait tres im- 
portant et qui jusqu’ici a malheureusenient 
echappe h Fobservation des econoniistes ; c’est 
la Hmitatmi de tons les objets qu’on pent 
s’approfuier et qu’on pent doiiner ou recevoir 
en echange.” He proceeds to explain that 
value does not come from utilit 3 r or from cost 
of production, but from rareti, or as w’e should 
now say marginal utility (see Final Degree 
OF Utility, and Margin). But it is not quite 
certain that he completely appreciated exactly 
what this or marginal utility is. His 

more precise description of it is not very satis- 
factory. “ La rarete n’est et ne pent 6tr6 autre 
chose que le rapport qui existe entre la sonime 
des biens limit4s et la somme des besoms qui 
en reclament la jonissance.” That is to say, in 
mathematical language, he regards final utility 
as a ratio rather than as a differential co- 
efficient. On the other hand, there are many 
passages in his writings in which he appears 
to he on the point of enunciating in precise 
language the more correct views that are now 
associated with the name off his son L^on 
Walras and Jevons. It is difficult to 
form an estimate of the importance of his work, 
but it is probable that political economy would 
have got on the right lines at an earlier stage 
than it did if economists had been properly 
conversant wdtli his ^York3. As a critic of the 
works of others he is acute rather than sympa- 
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tlietic, but always generous. His wnitings are 
iinfortiinately very rare ; tlie subjoined list of 
his published economic writings is possibly 
very imperfect ; but a perusal of his earliest 
book is quite sufficient to show that he was a 
man of great originality of thought, and that 
he expressed his views in a clear style. Prob- 
ably some of liis unpublished ideas are to be 
found in the writings of his son. 

Jje loj nature de la richesse et de Vorigine de la 
mieur, Paris, 1831. — De la connexite des connais- 
sauces hwnaines et des grrogres scientijiques, en 
ghierali et en ggarticulier de V influence que VUude 
''de VMconomie politique est aqpelee d exercer sur 
V avancement des sciences morales et historiques, 
Evreux, 1833 (the opening lecture of his course 
on political economy). — De la richesse sociale, ou 
de Vobjet de VMconomie politique^ Paris, IS 48. — 
TMorie de la richesse sociale^ ou risumi des 
nrmcipes fondarnentaux de VMconomie politique, 
Paris, 1849. — Memoire sur Vorigine de la mieur 
d/echange ou Mxposition critique et rSfutaiion des 
opinions les plus accrMitees chez les Mconomistes 
(read at the Academie des sciences morales et 
politiques, 15th September 1849, and published 
in their proceedings). — Qonsidirations sur la 
mesure de la mieur et sur la fonction des mUaux 
pricieux dans V apqyrkiation de la richesse sociale 
(published in the Renue mensuelle d’Mconomie 
politique, vol. 5). c. P. s. 

WALRAS, Maiiie Espeit LiIon (b. 1834), 
the son of A. A. Waleas, was born at Evreux. 
He studied mathematics and published his first 
book on political economy in 1860, was pro- 
fessor of political economy at Lausanne from 
1870 till 1892, when he resigned and Avas suc- 
ceeded by Vilfredo Pareto. During the years 
1866-68 he edited “Xe Travail, organ inter- 
national des inUrUs de la classe laborieuse revue 
de onouvement cooper atiffl and wrote many 
articles in it. 

M. Leon Walras may be justly considered as 
the heir to his father’s ideas. How much he 
derived from liis father is a matter of conjecture, 
because his own generous expressions in reference 
to his lather’s work probably overstate his 
indebtedness. Yet in his earlier writings it is 
clear that the debt is a large one in spite of 
the fact that he has succeeded in constructing 
and developing an economic system where his 
father failed. In spite of the lucid style of A. 
A. Yfalras’s books, considerable doubt is still 
left in the mind of the reader as to the precise 
nature of raretL M. Leon Walras, using mathe- 
matical symbols, succeeded in making the con- 
ception a clear one ; and it is as a mathematical 
economist that M, LeonWalras is most widely 
known. It is difficult for the younger genera- 
tion, at the present day, to realise what was 
the state of economic science in the days before 
W. S. Jbvons in this country, and M. Walras 
on the continent, familiarised students with the 
use of exact reasoning in eponomic science ex- 
pressed in the elegant language of mathematics. 


Errors in pure economics are due to either 
incorrect assumptions or invalid deductions. 
Many writers succeed in entangling their as- 
sumptions and deductions. The use of mathe- 
matical symbols enables the reader to see clearly 
what the underlying assumptions are, and then 
to follow easily the logical deductions from those 
assumptions. The nse of mathematics is the 
best means of getting rid of both inaccuracy of 
assumption and looseness of deduction. 

The greatest achievement of M. LeonWalras 
is his discovery of the fact that value in ex- 
change is determined by marginal utility or 
rarete (see Final Deg-eee of Utility ; 
Maegin). He shares this honour with H. li. 
Gossen {cpv.) and W. S. Jevons. The question 
of the priority of the respective discoveries of 
these three economists is unimportant because 
each made his discovery Avithout being aAvare 
of the Avork of the others. M. Yfalras appor- 
tions the honours as folloAvs : — 

“Gossen et M. Jevons ont trouve avant moi 
rexpre.ssion mathematique de Tutilite et formiile 
la condition d’uii maxiimiiii d’utilite dans rechange, 
par un indmdu, d’une marchandise centre une 
autre ; e’est une chose incontestable. M. Jevons 
semhle dispose a conc4der a Gossen une certaine 
sup4riorite sur le premier point et a se Tattribiier 
a lui-mime sur le second. II a raison : Gossen n’a 
formule que la condition du maximum absolu ; 
e’est lui, JeAmns, qui, le premier, a formule la con- 
dition du maximum relatif coexistant avec I’egalite 
de I’offre et de la demande. Seulement ils se sont 
arr^tes Ik tons les deux en ce qui concerne mSrne 
le cas de Techange de deux inarchandises Time 
contre I’autre eu nature. Hi Gossen ni M. Jevons 
n’ont mime aborde la question de la determina- 
tion du prix courant de chacune de ces deux 
maxchaudises Tune en I’autre en supposaut une 
nombre indefiui d’echangeurs en presence. Or 
e’est la pricisement Tune des deux questions par 
moi risolues dans mon memoire intitule “Principe 
d’une theorie mathematique de I’echange ” (Aoht 
1873) et d’ou il resulte que Ton obtient le prix 
courant par la hausse en cas d’excedent de la 
demande effective sur I’offre effective et par la haisse 
dans le cas con traire.” 

The equations of statical equilibrium are now 
the commonplaces of economic text-books, but 
in the matter of the dynamics of economics— 
lioAV these equations are attained in practice — 
M. Leon Walras has been subjected to some 
criticism (see an article by Professor EdgeAvorth 
in the Revue d’J^conomie Politique, Jan. 1891). 

M. Lion Walras’s system of economics is con- 
tained in his MUments d’iconomie politique pure, 
Mtudes d' &onomie politique appliquie and Etudes 
Teconomie sociale. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the advantage of maldng in this manner a vivid 
distinction hetAveen pure and applied economics, 
and also again hetAveen applied economics and Avhat 
may he termed politics If all economists had 
been careful to make thas distinction, much of the 
abuse that has fallen. ' on the “ dismal ” science 
would have been spared us. 
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On four subjects M. Leon Walras’s views are of 
peculiar interest, because they are not altogetber 
in agreement with those generally held. 

On the question of land M. Walras is with the 
land nationalisers. He discusses Gossen’s views 
most exhaustively, and then develops a scheme of 
his own by which the state is to purchase the 
land. His treatment may be commended to 
politicians. 

On the question of currency he has a scheme of 
his own. It is that of a gold currency, supple- 
mented by a token currency of silver in such a 
manner as to keep the level of prices steady. In 
M. Walras’s own words “ Tout serait pour le mieux 
si la raret6 de la march an dise numeraire et 
monnaie variait comme la rarete moyenne de la | 
richesse sociale. L’or, pas plus qu’aucune mar- 
chandise quelconque, ne saurait prendre naturelle- 
ment une telle variation de rarete et de valeur ; 
rnais on pent la lui imprimer artificiellement en 
adjoutant a la circulation monetaire ou en en re- 
trenchant, selon les besoins, des ecus d’argent. 
Etc’est a quoi j’ai d4moiitr4qu’on arriverait pr^cise- 
nient en faisant ces additions ou ces soustractions 
de facon a ce que le prix moyen de la richesse 
sociale en la marchandise numeraire et monnaie 
ne variixt plus. Sans doute il est evident qu’on 
ne pent pas aj outer ^ la circulation monetaire ou 
en retrancher des ecus d’argeiit de fa 9 on a pr4- 
venir toute variation du prix moyen de la richesse 
sociale en or ; rnais il semble qu’on pourrait le faire 
de fa 9 on a ramener periodiquement ce prix moyen 
a la Constance en adjoutant des 4cus quand il 
teudrait a hausser.” 

Finally, on the allied questions of both justice 
and taxation M. Walras’s views are of great 
interest. Roughly speaking, he attempts a syn- 
thesis of interest and justice, and would solve 
the question of taxation by the method of land 
nationalisation. Any account of his views on these 
points that could be given here would necessarily 
be so brief as to be misleading. 

The general characteristics of M. Walras’s writings 
are (1) the use of the mathematical method where- 
ever additional clearness can be attained thereby ; 
(‘2 ) great care in distinguishing theory and practice ; 
(3) a great interest in what, for want of a better 
word, may be termed sociology. The subjoined 
bibliogi’aphy will serve to indicate the great 
number of bis interests, and the fact that many of 
his articles have appeared in newspapers is a 
guarantee of his interest in the topics of the day. 
hi. Leon Walras cannot be considered to belong 
to any special school of economics, unless he is a 
founder of one ; his attitude is scientific. In one of 
his latest publications he says, We count to-day 
I do not know how many schools of political 
economy. . . . Forme, I recognise but two : the 
school of those who do not demonstrate, and the 
school — which I hope to see founded — of those who 
demonstrate their conclusions.” In every way 
this utterance is thoroughly characteristic of the 
man. 

As to the final effect of M. Leon Walras’s works, 
it is perhaps at present too early to judge ; but 
whatever may be the judgment of posterity in 
regard to some of his views, it is clear that in the 
history of economics his name will always be 


associated with those of Gossen and Jevons as one 
of the discoverers of the key to economic science, 

JVbte, — In many cases M. Walras has incor- 
porated in his books articles which have been 
previously published. The articles which are 
substantially incorporated in this way are referred 
to under the book, and are omitted from the list 
of separate articles. 

Viconomie politique et la justice. Examen 
critique et refutation des doctrines economiques de 
M. P.-J. Proudhon, precedes d’une Introduction d 
VWude de la question sociale, Paris, 1860. — TMorie 
cntique de Vimpdt, precedes de Souvenirs du Con- 
gr^s de Lausanne, Paris, 1861. — Be Vimptt dans le 
canton de Vaud. Memoire auquel un quatrieme 
accessit a ete decerne ensuite du concours ouvert 
par le conseil d’Etat du canton de Vaud sur les 
questions relatives a I’impOt, Lausanne, 1861. — 
Les associations populaires de consomniation, de 
'production et de credit. Le9ons publiques faites 
a Paris en janvier et fevrier, 1865, Paris, 1865. 
— Bes ophations de la Caisse d’escompjte des 
associations populaires, Paris, 1866. — La Bourse 
et le Credit d Paris, Paris -Guide, 1867. — Biscours 
deinstallation en qualite de professeur ordinaire 
d’economie politique ^ 1’ academic de Lausanne, 
1871. — Elements d'^conomie politique pure ou 
thiorie de la richesse sociale, Paris, 1st ed. 1st 
part, 1874 ; 2nd part, 1877 ; 2nd ed., Paris, 
1889 ', 3rd ed., Paris, 1896. The second edition 
contains TMor^me de VutiliU maxima des capitaux 
\ neufs (Revue d’4conomie politique, June 1889). 

The third edition contains Be Vkhange de 
I plusieurs 'marchandises entre elles (Soci4te des In- 
genieurs Civils de Paris, 1890), TMorie giomitrique 
de la dUemination des prix (Recueil inaugural 
de rUniversite de Lausanne, 1892), Observations 
sur le principe de la thiorie du prix de MM. 
Auspitz et Lieben (Re\Tie d’4conomie politique, 
1890), and Mote sur la refutation de la tMorie 
anglaise de fermage de M. Wicksteed (Recueil 
publie par la Faculte de Droit de TUrdversite de 
Lausanne, 1896). — TMorie mathematique de la 
richesse sociale, Paris, 1883, contains Principe 
djune tMorie matMmatique de V^change (Proceed- 
ings of the Academie des Sciences morales et 
politiques, Jan. 1874), Correspondance entre M. 
Jevons et M. ^Yalras (Journal des iSconomistes, 
June, 1874), Equations de Vichange, Equations 
de la production, Equations de la capitalisa- 
tion et du credit (Proceedings of the Societe 
vaudoise des sciences naturelles, Nos. 76 and 77), 
TMorie 'matMmatique du bimitallisme (Journal 
des :^conomistes, 1876, 1881, 1882), TMorie 
matMmatique du billet de hanque, TMmde matM- 
matique du prix des terres et de leur rachat qoar 
VUat (Proceedings of the Societe vaudoise des 
sciences naturelles, Nos. 83 and 85). The first 
four of these articles have been translated into 
Italian, sub tit, : Teoria matematica della ricchezza 
sociale 1878, and into German, sub tit. : Malhema- 
tische Theorie der Preisbestimmunq der mrthschaft- 
licEen Cuter, Stuttgart, 1881.~^Mg5 d'iconomie 
sociale { TMorie de la ripartition de la richesse 
sociale), Paris, 1896, contains Sodalisme et libera- 
lisnie (Le Travail, 1866, TMorie ginirale de 
-la'SOCieU (lectures delivered at Paris, 1867-68), 

. Methodede conciliation ou de synthese (Revue Soda* 
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liste, 15 April 1896), Thiorie cle laxyrojrneU (Revue 
Socialiste, 15 June, 16 July, 1896), La guedion 
sociale (Gazette de Lausaime, 22 July, ISSO), 
De la jjToprieU intellectudle [lUd. 10, 11, 12 
June, 1880), Theorie matheTiiatigue du prix des 
terres (see above), Un epnoiwide incomiu, II. II. 
Gossen (Journal des ]5conomistes, April, May, 
1885), De Vimgodt sur U reveiiu et de VmixM sur le 
cagpital (part of the two brochures on taxation, 
see above, 1861), Le cadastre et Virnpot fmcierr 
(Bibliotheque universelle, Nov. Dec. 1873), Le 
prohUme fiscal (Revue Socialiste, 15 Oct., 15 
Nov. 1896). — Etudes d'iconomie gwlitique ap- 
iMqu'ee, Paris, 1898, contains Monnaie cVor avec 
billon d' argent regulateur (Revue de droit inter- 
national, Dec. 1884), Mesure et r'egidarisavion des 
variatio 7 is de valeur de la 7nonnaie (Societe vau- 
doise des sciences naturelles, 1SS5), Theorie de 
la monnaie (Paris, 1886), Le prollhne ^nmietaire 
(Pievue d’econoniie politique, 1887 ; Gazette de 
Lausanne, 24 July 1893, 27 Feb. 1894 ; and 
Revue Socialiste, 15 July 1895), Eetad et les 
diemins de fer (Revue du droit public et de la 
science politique, May-June, July- August 1897), 
De Vinfiuence de la communicatmi des marcMs 
mr la situatmi des populations agricoles (Societe 
vaudoise d’utilite publique, 1874), E iconoynique 
appliquie et la difense des salaires (Revue 
d’economie politique, December 1897), TMorie du 
libre-ichange [ib., July 1897), Thtorie du crklit 
[ih.i Feb. 1898), TMorie mathhnatique du billet 
de banque (Societe vaudoise des sciences naturelles, 
1879), La Qaisse d'^pargne postale de Vie'nne et 
le Comptabilisme social (Revue d’econoinie poli- 
tique, March 1898), La Bourse, la specxdation et 
Vagiotage (Bibliotheque universelle, March and 
Aj^ril 1880), Esquisse dJune doctrine ^conomique et 
sociale. The principal memoirs and articles not 
included above are — Giornale degli economisti, 
“ Un nuovo ramo della matematica,” Padua, 
1376. — Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, “ Geometrical Theory 
of the Determination of Prices,” Philadelphia, 
July 1892. — British Association P<,epoTt, ‘'Solm 
tion of the Anglo-Indian monetary problem,” 1887 
(Revue d’economie politique, 1887). — Ind^pendant 
de la Moselle, 1863.— -“Principes de la theorie des 
rich esses, par M. Cournot,” 13 July. — ‘‘De la 
constitution de la propriete en Algerie,” 2, 21 
Sept., 12 Oct. — “ De Pesprit communal et de la 
routine administrative, par M. de Labry.’’ — Biblio- 
theque universelle, “ De la culture et de I’enseigne- 
ment des sciences morales et politiques,” July, 
Aug., 1879. — Journal des icoyiomistes (1860-85), 
'‘Paradoxe economique. Que le sens commun n’est 
point le criterium de la science en general, ni, en 
particulier, celui de I’economie politique.” — Gazette 
des tribunaux suisses (1875-76), “La loi feddrale 
sur remission et le remboursement des billets de 
banque, ” “ La loi feddrale sur le travail dans les 
fabriques.”— Xa Fresse (1860-61), “Des octrois 
'‘De la mise en valeur des Mens communaux” ; 
“De la chert6 des loyers a Paris” ; “La Bourse 
ot le developpement du capital” ; De Televation 
du taux de Tescompte,” “a M. FMix Solar " 
(1865-66), “ Les societes cooperatives et la legis- 
lation,” “Le mouvement d’association et la poli- 
tique liberate,” “ L’association a la fran^aise. 


Le Travail (1866-1868) — “Programme economique 
et politique ” — “ Societe cooperative immobilize ” 
— “De la cherte du pain et de I’etablissement de 
boulaiigeries cooptiraii\'es ” — “A propos d’un 
article de M. Horn” — “Discussion .sur les 
associations cooperatives a la Societe d’economie 
politique de Paris ” — “ Des doctrines en matiZ'e 
d’association cooperative” — “111101106 de principes 
relatifs aux associations cooperatives” — “Le 
credit gratnit reciqnoqiie ” — “La liberte des 
Societes” — “Le futur parti” — “De la giutuite 
par la reciprocite dans les banqnes d’echange ” — 

“ Les societes de resistance ” ■ — “ Discussion isur 
les coalitions et les grZ^es a la SociZe d’economie 
politique de Paris” — “Le projet de loi sur les 
societes a capital variable” — “La discussion du 
corps legislative sur les sociZes a capital variable” 
— “Syndicat du credit a Paris” — “CongrZ 
international cooperatif” — “Societe d’economie 
politique de Paris” — “Les syndicats de garantie 
mutuelle ” — “ De redncation des filles ” — “ La 
science et le socialisme ” — “ La secnrite generale ” 
— “ Le socialisme scientifique ” — “ Le mouvement 
d’ instruction populaire ” — “ Les reunions pub- 
liqiies.” See also a bibliography given in tlie 
Fs^evue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique, 
May-June 1897. c. p. s. 

WALSH, Sir John Benn (1798-1881), 
created Lord Ormathwaite (1868), an Irish, 
Welsh, and English landowner, and M.P. for 
Sudbury (1830-34) and Radnorshire (1840-68), 
wrote several Tory essays in which he com- 
bated De Tocqueville’s fatalism and Macaulay’s 
optimism with arguments resembling those 
afterwards used in Sir H. Maine’s Popular 
Government. His economical work — Poor-Laws 
in Ireland considered in th&ir Probable Effects 
upon the Capital, the Prosperity, and the Progres- 
sive Improveme^it of that Country (1880, 3rd 
ed., 1831^ oqrposed the introduction effected 
in 1838 of poor-laws into Ireland ; since (1) 
there was no middle class to work them pro- 
perly, and as for landlords, “no man of educa- 
tion with the habits and feelings of a gentle- 
man could submit to the endless drudgery, the 
constant sifting of unfounded claims” (p. 74) ,* 
(2) therefore they would be used to spoil the 
landlordsand driveaway capital, and (3) increase 
improvident marriages, which were Ireland’s 
bane. His positive remedies were : leave all 
to time ; let the landlord do without the 
middleman lessee, and hire good small farmers, 
etc. Despite his aristocratic bias he was an 
able, judicious -writer. J. D. R. 

WALSH, Richare Hussey (1825-1862), 
born in King’s County, Ireland, was educated 
altogether by his mother until he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he highly dis- 
tinguished himself in mathematics, obtaining a 
gold medal at the degree examination of 1846, 
when, it is interesting to observe, Glifie Leslie 
also graduated with high honours in logic and 
ethics, and W. E. Hearn mth like distinction 
in classics. In 1851 Walsh was elected hy 
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competitive exaniinatioii to the ’Whately pro- i 
tessorsliip of political economy ; his professorial | 
term expired in 1856, when lie was succeeded ! 
by J. E. CAinjTES. He afterwards went out 
to Mauritius as a commissioner of education, 
and, whilst there, was also employed in or- 
ganising the postal service and taking the 
census of the island. He died at Port Louis 
in the 37th year of his age. 

Pie was a man of sincere and earnest nature, 
and of great intellectual solidity, clearness, and 
force. Pie knew accurately whatever be professed, 
to know. His most important piihlication was an 
JElementarij Treatise on Metallic Gurrenaj, being 
the substance of a course of lectures delivered in 
Trinity College, 1S53, which is still well worth 
reading for its statement and proof of the true 
doctrine of money. He was for some years an 
active nieinher of the statistical and social inquiry 
society of Ireland, and contributed to its Trans- 
actions^ besides other papers, the Ibllovung: “The 
price of silver of late years does not aiford an 
accurate measure of the value of gold (read also 
before the British Association in 1855), and “Ob- 
servations on the gold crisis, the price of silver, 
and the demand for it” (1856). 

[This notice is founded on personal knowledge 
and family communications.] j. K. i. 

PV AMTS. See Demand ; Luxury. 

ARD , Bern ardo (died about 1760). Irish 
by descent, Ward travelled from 1750 to 1754 
through Europe on a mission from King Eerdi- 
naiid YI. of Spain to study the means of remedy- 
ing the state of the poor, and to promote trade 
and manufactures hi Spain. On his retuim he 
ivas appointed minister of trade and of the 
mint, and director of the royal glass works in 
San Ildefonso. 

He published the results of his travels of 
economic exploration in the Froyecto econonvico 
en que sc i?roponenvarias^Tomdencias (measures) 
diriqidas d promover los intereses de Fspana, 
published posthumously in 1 76 2. It is, perhaps, 
tlic best digested and most methodical book 
written on these topics in Spain during the 
last century, giving a clear insight into the 
causes of the decay of the country, which, like 
his predecessors, IJ^Tariz and Ulloa (q.v.), 
Ward, ascribes to the neglect of trade and 
iiidustiT, ami to the absurd system of taxation 
which had prevailed for more than two centuries. 
Like them, Ward is a mercantilist, hut more 
discriminating and less extreme ; thus he allows 
that, Spain being a silver -producing country, 
consideration ought to be taken of this fact 
when examining the figures of the balance of 
Spanish trade (p. 131) ; he concludes that a 
wholesale prohibition of foreign articles ought 
to be deprecated. 

As measures of reform, Ward suggests 

1 . The appointment of Cmnisarios de Kisita, 
entrusted with the personal management of a 
tliorough enquiry made on the spot throughout 
S]»ain and Auierica, and directed to point out 


the public works which ought to be done by 
the state, and those which ought to be left to 
the care of municipalities or private persons. 

2. The foundation by the state of a Laud 
Bank taking money on deposit at 4 per cent, 
and lending it out on mortgage. 

3. The suppression of the exorbitant export 
duties levied on Spanish inanufactures sent to 
the colonies. 

4. Exemption of national manufactures from 
inland taxation. 

5. InMting industrious foreigners to settle 
in Spain. 

6. The adoption of the English system of 
free inland trade in corn and bounties on 
export. 

7. The suppression of crafts and brotherhoods 
(Gremios y liermandades)^ of the privileges of 
the Mesta, and of all exclusive prmleges 
generally. 

For America he proposes, amongst other 
measures, to grant natives the freehold of 
certain portions of land. 

Ward’s views on the poor were first made 
known in a tract called Ohra Pia, published in 
1750, and which is added as an appendix to 
the Froyecto Econ6mico. He considers that the 
total sums distributed in Spain as alms would 
afford ample means to provide for the i)oor in 
a more rational and efficient Avay ; excepting, 
perhaps, some initial funds needful to build 
hospitals in places devoid of these institutions, 
these might he obtained by state Lotteries. 
All the moneys thus collected, or hitherto given 
out to beggars, ought to be henceforth made 
over to the Hermandad de la Olra Fia, a 
brotherhood to be founded comprising all 
charitable people, especially the clergy, and 
to be locally managed by the parochial clergy. 
Disabled poor were to receive alms or outdoor 
relief in the place of their birth, under a law 
analogous to the English law of parish settle- 
ment, after a delay of six months. Able-bodied 
poor and vagrants ought to he shut up in 
hospitals and obliged to work for their liveli- 
hood. 

Ward often' holds up England as a model ; thus 
he proposes the foundation of a Junta de Mejoras 
(board of improvements) on the lines of the Royal 
Society of Dublin. E. ca. 

WARD-PEMMY. This word has two en- 
tirelydifferentsigiiifications. (l)The Custiimary 
of the Soke of Rothiey (Arcto%m, xlvii. 128) 
explains it thus : JFardpeny, Eoc est cum 
anwialia capta sint per ministros regis. In 
this sense, therefore, it is a payment to free 
cattle impounded by the king’s officers, and in 
the FotuU Eundredorum (ii. 472) tie lord of a 
certain manor pays probably on this account, 
xQixif de wa7'dpem domino regi. (2) In 
Domesday Book (i 190) there is an entry: 
reddehmt warpenwn . . . aut custodmm 
faciebant : but the Rotliley Custumary applies 
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the term VMrcUivyte to the nmnmus . . . pro 
luarda, the payment in lieu of keeping watch 
and ward. War da et IVardpani occur in the 
charter of Henry II. to Waltham Abbey. 
(3£o7iast, Anglic, (ed. 1673), ii. 14 5. 40.) 

•K. H. 

WARDEN OF THE STANDARDS. See 
Standaeds. 

WARDS. Under the feudal system each 
knight’s fee was held by the service of attend- 
ing the overlord in war for forty days in each 
year if required, and therefore, on the death 
of the holder of a feodum militare, leaving- 
children under age, some one was needed who 
could undertake the service due from the land 
during the minority of the eldest son, or until 
the heiress could be married to a husband who 
could perform the requisite knight-service. The 
person who assumed this lucrative responsibility, 
and became guardian in chivalry in the case of 
tenancies in oapite, was usually the king himself, 
in other cases the overlord. The guardian took 
the profits of the land during the minority, 
providing for the performance of the required 
services, maintaining and educating the heir, 
and retaining for himself the surplus. When 
male heirs reached the age of twent^^-one, or 
females that of sixteen, they could, on payment 
of half a year’s profits, claim to be put in 
possession of their property. 

For other details, see Knight’s Service ; Mar- 
riage (Feudal System) and Maritagium. r. h. 

WAREHOUSES. See Warehousing Sys- 
tem. 

WAREHOUSING' SYSTEM. 

’Warehousing System, p. 657 ; 'Warehousing System, 
United States, p. 65S. 

Warehousing System. — Technically speak- 
ing, warehoused goods are those which on 
importation or manufacture become liable to 
customs or excise duties, and hence are placed 
in bond for the safety of the revenue (see 
Bonded Warehouses) ; and because it is to 
the interest of both importer and consumer 
that the duties should not be levied until 
the goods are wanted for consumption, the 
privilege of having the goods retained in the 
custody of the crown was highly valued, not 
only because the payment of the tax, . which 
often far exceeded the original value of the 
article, was thus deferred, but because the 
arrangement saved the duty on that which was 
wasted or deteriorated. It also avoided the 
necessity for claiming a drawback on that 
which might be re-exported, and therefore was 
not amenable to payment of duty. 

It hence became necessary that there should 
be set times and places at which the landing, 
examination, and assessment of duty should 
take place ; naturally the goods would remain 
there until wanted by the retailer or ultimate 
purchaser. The maximum of security and 
convenience was attained in the docks (see 


Dock), where spacious quaj-s and warerooms 
Avere available and guardiansliip easily exercised. 
For many purposes, hoAA-ever, it was desirable 
to have readier access to the goods, and this 
AAmuld be obtained by their deposit at some of 
the numerous Avarehouses or bonding places, 
many of Avhich had existed before docks were 
formed. As trade extended, a fierce competition, 
in London at least, sprung up betAveen the 
legal quays or sufferance Avharves and tlie 
docks. This pertained not only to goods on 
AAdiicli the crown had a charge, but to all 
others as well, for it is eAudent that to secure 
such payments as Avere due on some things, 
the examination of all became requisite, other- 
AAdse none Avould have been taxed. The restric- 
tion, therefore, of absolutely free landing of even 
free goods AA’^as essential, and the saving of 
labom* and expense led to the most con- 
venient places being chosen, and the retention 
of the goods in the Avarehouses there, until they 
could be made use of, naturally followed. 

It is in London, Liverpool, and the larger ports , 
that the warehousing system lias reached its 
greatest development. There the merchant or 
OAvner has his goods at all times practically as 
much under his OAvn control as at his own door. 
For the purposes of sale they can be sampled or 
inspected, while every facility exists for speedy 
removal and distribution when sold. They can 
be stored in buildings or floors most suited to 
their proper preservation ; insurance against fire 
or depredation can be effected completely, all this 
at a minimum of cost with freedom from the re- 
sponsibility of personal supervision or the trouble 
of constant reception and delivery. It affords a 
good instance of Division of Labour (g'.'y.),Avitlioiit 
which the large and intricate operations of trade 
could scarcely be carried on. At the same time 
it has tended to the security of the icevenue and 
lessened the cost of collection. It used to he 
thought necessary to have warehouses of '* special 
security” carefully guarded by the customs or 
excise officers. Noav the same care which is needed 
for the custody of the goods serves in great measure 
to save risk of dutiable goods from passing into 
the hands of those Avho evade payment of the 
duties. A comparatively cursory inspection serves 
to discover any error Avliich has taken place in 
their removal, and should such occur it is easily 
traced and rectified. 

The process is very simple. On the arrival of 
the ship the merchant or his agent having, on 
entering his goods at the custom house, declared 
the warehouse in Avliich they are to be placed, 
they are either landed on the quay adjacent to 
the place of storage or transhipped into barges or 
trucks for conA^eyance to their destination. Wlien 
wanted, a delivery order, preceded by payment of 
duty, where such is leviable, admits of ready 
despatch to any needed place at home or abroad, 
by any suitable or desired means of conveyance, 
AAuth such economy of time and cost as either 
cheapens the price or enhances the profit of the 
transaction. 

Two circumstances have contributed to the 
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removal of many of the warehouses to a distance 
from the place of sale. With the enlargement of 
trade it has been necessary to go further afield, 
and with the increased size of the vessels to build 
docks more suitable for their reception. For 
London ships there are warehouses as far down 
the river as Tilbury, 22 miles, and wharves close 
up to London Bridge. In Liverpool they are 
being driven further and further up the Mersey, 
and now, by means of the ship canal, are provided 
as far up as Manchester. 

London has 7 docks with numerous warehouses, j 
8 legal quays, and 36 sufferance wharves, at 
which both free and dutiable goods may be landed 
and warehoused. It has also 38 up-town ware- 
houses and vaults to which dutiable goods may be 
removed for warehousing — in all 112 such places 
for the deposit of goods on which the duties are 
not yet paid. Liverpool has 114, and other towns 
476 — making 702 for the United Kingdom. 

The excise warehouses, 419 in number, are 
mainly for retaining beer and spirits produced at 
the breweries and distilleries until the duties are 
paid, but some of them are open for the reception 
of customs dutiable goods, and vice versa. British 
spirits can be bonded in customs -warehouses (see 
Bonded Warehouses). s. bo. 

Warehousing System, United States. 
Until 1842 importations of goods into the 
United States were given credit upon the 
entry of merchandise. By the Tariff* Act of 
30th August 1842, § 12, it was provided 
tliat the duties should be paid in cash. In 
case of failure the goods should he taken 
possession of by the collector of customs and 
deposited in public stores, to be sold at public 
auction if not redeemed before sixty days. A 
careful investigation ^vas then made of the 
warehousing system as it existed in Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium, resulting in the 
act of 6th August 1846, establishing a com- 
plete warehousing system, and permitting goods 
to remain in bond in public warehouses for a 
period of not longer than one year (see Meport 
of Secretary of the Treasimj^ 8th December 
1847, where interesting facts are given in 
regard to the system as then developed in 
England ; also HopoH on the W wrehonsing 
System, 22nd February 1849). This system 
was again extended 2Sth March 1854, provid- 
ing for the establishment of private warehouses, 
and extending the period of deposit to three 
years. In 1861 “a severe attack w^as made 
on this system as merely another method of 
giving credits on imports.” It W'as defended 
on the ground that ^‘it gave our merchants 
the advantage of storing on this side instead 
of the other, and making our cities (instead 
of foreign ports) the great storehouse of the 
country’s goods.” In spite of certain modifica- 
tions the principle prevailed. At the present 
time tliere are six classes of warehouses 
designated as follow's : — 

1 . Stores occupied by the United States. 

2. Stores occupied by importers exclusively 


for the storage of goods imported by or con- 
signed to them, or purchased by them in bond. 

3. Warehouses occupied for the general storage 
of goods. 4. Yards or sheds for storage of 
heavy and bulky goods. 5. Bins or parts of 
buildings for the storage of imported grain. 
6. Warehouses exclusively for the manufficture 
of medicines, cosmetics, and the like, and 
w^arehouses exclusively for the cleaning of rice. 

[See for present administration, W. Eimes, Law 
of the Qustorns, ch. x., for early period. — Bolles, 
Financial History of the United States, 1789- 
1861, ch. ix. ; also “ History of Tariff Administra- 
tion in the United States,” by J. D. Goss, in 
Studies in History, Economics, and Fublic Laio, 
Columbia College, New York, vol. i. No. 2.] 

D. R. D. 

AYARRANDICE (Scots law^). In a convey- 
ance, an obligation to indemnify against loss 
arising from the act of the grantor or from 
defect in the title as the case may be. A. D. 

AVARRANTS are documents of title referring 
to goods stored in docks and warehouses. 
They are not, strictly speaking, negotiable 
instruments, hut owing to the provisions of the 
Factors Act 1889, persons advancing money on 
the security of such w^'ants have been made 
more secure than they were under the former 
law (see Commercial Instrument ; Factors 
Acts). e. s. 

AYARRANTY. In the Sale of Goods Act 
1893 Avarranty as regards England and Ireland 
is defined as an agreement with reference to 
goods wffiich are the subject of a contract of 
sale, but collateral to the main purpose of such 
contract, the breach of which gives rise to a 
claim for damages, but not a right to reject 
the goods and treat the contract as repudiated. 
As regards Scotland a breach of w-arranty shall 
he deemed to be a failure to perform a material 
part of the contract. 

[Anson, Oxford, 1893, gives six different 

senses in wdiicli the word has been used. — Clialmers, 
Sale of Goods Act 1893, London, 1894, discusses 
the meaning of the term at length.] j. e. c. m. 

AYARREN, JosiAH (1799-1874), was a citizen 
of the New- Harmony of R. Owen (1825-26). 
He then opened a “ time store ” or “cost 
grocery” in Cineinnati (1827); then in 
Tuseawaras ; then in Mount Vernon; then 
(1842-44) in New^ Harmony. In 1847 he 
snatched four families from the Fourierist 
wTeck at Clermont, and started an “equitable 
village” “ on the principle,” says M. Conw^ay, 
“that each person shall mind his owm business,” 
first in Utopia, then (1851) in Modern Times, 
Long Island. The latter, in 1857, numbered 
“ less than a hundred cottages ” whose inmates 
‘ ' agreed only ^to differ.” The civil war broke 
up this embodiinent of Mill On Liberty, and in 
1863 some had fled to South America ; S. P. 
Andrew's, the American Comte, was in New 
A^ork ; T. L. Nichols in England; while 
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Warren fulminated against nationalism and 
tlie Nortlierners from Boston. H. Edger -was 
the only leader who remained, and he preached 
positivism to the desert air. 

Warren’s creed was formed in 1827, and ex- 
pressed in many lectures and in two books — 
Equitable Conwierce (1846, 1852) and True 
Cwilisation (1863) — and consisted of two articles : 
(1) “The Sovereignty of the Individual to be 
exercised at his own Cost ” — not at others’ cost, 
for this wms “ eiicroachnient,” and should be 
restrained. Like H. Spencer (1857) he and 
Andrews (1846, 1851) deduced this maxim from a 
universal law of “ disintegration,” i.e. differentia- 
tion, wherebj" every function of the state would 
gradually peel olf, each man would become a sect 
and nation to himself, and “may” would take 
the place of “shall.” (2) The second article, 
“Cost the Limit of Price,” was early - Owenite, 
and may be construed, “charge co-operative 
prices.” Attendance, including the expense of 
preparatory education (Andrews, The Science of 
Society (1853), ii. 96), was often paid for by a 
time note (see Labour Exchange). H. Edger 
treated this as a system for merely “ moralising ” 
industrial relations ; but Warren, like Owen, hoped 
it would some day supersede money, interest on 
money, and unequal rewards for labour ; though 
he confessed that its brief successes were due to 
^‘equitable competition,” i.e. underselling, and 
“co-operation”; but the co-operative link 'was 
moral, not material ; joint property was abhorred. 
As at New Lanark, stores, etc., -w'ere proprietary. 

[Appleton, Oyclopoedia of American Biograiohy, 
e.v. Warren (incomplete). — T. L. Nichols, Forty 
Years of American Life (1864), ii. 40. — J. H. 
Noyes, History of American Socialisms (1870), 
'Cli. X. — M. Conway, Fortnightly Revimo, i. 421. 
(For remarks on these waiters see Warren’s and 
Andrews’ works). — S. P. Andrews, Basic Outline 
of Universology (1872), pp. 31-34.] J. D. R. 
WARREN. See Forests, MEDiiEVAL. 

WARVILLE. See Brissot de Warville. 

WASTE. A technical term of English la'w 
to signify certain acts beyond the competence 
■of a tenant for life of real estate. Not merely 
wanton injury to the estate, but such acts as 
cutting down timber, ploughing up meadow 
land, or opening new mines, came under this 
description. If, however, the settlement declared 
that the tenant for life should be unimpeachable 
for waste, such acts were 'within his right. 
Even then, ho'w^ever, the court of chancery 
would hinder him from destroying ornamental 
timber, or pulling down or defacing the mansion. 
Acts thus inhibited by the chancellor in his 
equitable jurisdiction w^ere comprised under the 
description of equitahle waste. By the judicature 
act of 1873 the rules of equity prevail over the 
rules of common law in every case ’^vhere they 
conflict (see Bewes, On Waste). f. c. m. 

WASTE. See Forests, Medi^eval. , 

WASTE LANDS (ENCLOSINCt. See En- , 

ULOSURES. 

WASTE PRODUCTS. See Residual and 
Waste Products. 


W^ATERING STOCK, a slang expression, 
used to denote a W'ell-knowu device of company 
promoters. A company is made to sell its 
undertaking to a new company for a sum con- 
siderably exceeding the capital of the old 
company, and the part of the capital of tlie 
new company not required for the shareholders 
in the old company is issued to tlie public 
{e.g. a- com 2 )any having a capital of £20,000 
sells the undertaking for £100,000, each 
shareholder in the old company receiving 
shares for live times the nominal amount of 
his former holding, and shares for £50,000 
are issued to the public. In this case the new 
company has a capital of £150,000, of which 
£50,000 are represented by cash paid by the 
new shareholders, whilst the other £100,000 
rexmesent an original payment of £20,000 only). 
The expression “watering” is used by wmy of 
analogy to the addition of water to 'wine of 
which w'ine-merehaiits and inn-keepers are 
sometimes accused. E. s. 

WATTEVILLE, Adolphe de Grate, Baron 
DE (1799-1866), inspector general of public 
charity in Prance, and one of the ablest ad- 
ministrators in that department. He suxiported 
decentralisation in these matters, and spoke, 
10th February 1851, before the French society 
of political economy against state charity ; 
though he wmuld have allowed the state the 
right of supervision and control. 

The principal of his w^orks and numerous reports 
are : — Cod.es de V administration charitable, Svo, 
1st. ed. 1841, 2nd ed. 1847. — Legislation chari- 
table, 1st ed., 2 vols., 1843-46, 2iid ed. 1 vol. Svo, 
1847. — Dw sort des enfants trouves et de la coloni- 
sation agricole, Svo, 1848. — Esscd statistique sur les 
Uahlissements de bienfaisame, 1st ed. 1847, 2nd 
ed. 1849. A. c. f. 

WAY, Right of. A right of way, in the 
strict sense, is the right of the oAviier of a 
specified piece of land (called the dominant 
tenement) to pass over another specified piece 
of land (called the servient tenement), but in 
poxmlar language the expression is frequently 
used in respect of the right of the public to 
use a road, footpaths, or bridle-paths passing 
through enclosed property. These roads or 
paths are in legal j)hraseology called “high- 
ways,” and are as much public roads as any 
main roads, excex^t in so far as they cannot 
be used for certain kinds of traffic. A right 
of way, in the strict sense, is acquired h}^ 
express or implied grant, or uninterrupted user 
during a period of at least t-wenty years. 
On the other hand, a higli'way is created by 
dedication to the public on the part of the 
owmer, and such dedication is presumed from 
an uninterrupted use by the public during 
such period of time as under the cirGumstances 
a;ppears reasonable. If the act of dedication 
he unequivocal, the right may arise immediately, 
in other cases six years, or even shorter periods, 
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have been held to be sufficient. The duration 
of the user is not as important as the nature of 
the acts done by the owner of the soil, and of 
the adverse acts acquiesced in by him. A 
highway, whether a footpath or carriage road, 
must not be used for any purposes except one of 
the usual purposes for which a highway is used 
by the public, and any one using it for any 
other purpose is a trespasser. 

[See Gale on Easements, 6th edition, 1888. — 
Notes to .Dovaston v. Payne, 2 Smith’s Leading 
Gases. — Harrison v. Puke of RiUland, Law 
Reports (1893) 1 Queen’s Bench, 142.] e. s. 

WAYLAND, Francis (1796-1865), teacher, 
clergyman, and author. He graduated from 
Union College (New York), in 1813, studied 
theology for one year in Andover Seminary, 
was a tutor in Union College (1817-21), 
pastor of the first Baptist Church of Boston 
(1821), i)i’of*^ssor in Union College (1826- 
27), and for twenty -eight years president of 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. (1827-55). 
Under his administration the university pros- 
pered, and rapidly adapted itself to modern needs. 
In 1850 the university was reorganised on the 
elective system. After resigning the presidency 
in 1855, he was for a year and a half pastor 
of the first Baptist Church of Providence. 

President Wayland lectured on psychology, 
political economy, ethics, and allied branches of 
knowledge. His text-books in the subjects on 
which he lectured were widely used in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. His 
Elements of Moral Science (New York, 1835) 
required a second edition within five months. 
His Elements of Political Economy (New York, 
1837) was published also in an abridged edition 
(Boston, 1840). The author expresses his belief 
that the works on the subject in general nse 
present the doctrines of the science truly, but 
not in such order as would be most likely to 
render them serviceable, either to the general 
student or to the practical merchant. The work 
is, therefore, distinctly a text-book — not a con- 
tribution to science. As such it was very 
successful and obtained wide use. E. T. d. 

WAYNAGE. The plough and plough team 
of a villein . These were protected from distraint 
by the 20th article of Magna Garta, and 
according to the true text ofBracton(f. 6) a 
villein had an action against his lord for 
depriwition of his wavnage. r. h. 

WAYS AND MEANS. See Supply (Parlri- 
' mbntary). . 

WAYS ■ OF ■ ■ , COMMUNICATION. See . 
Communication, Means OF. ■ 

WEALTH is one of the words by defining 
wliicli a knowledge of things may be acquired 
(cp. Sidg'vrick, PoL Econ., bk. i. ch. ii. § 1). The 
term is with universal consent applied to objects 
wfoich are material and exeliangeable (cp. Mill, 
Pol. Econ., preliminary remarks, and bk. i. ch. 
3). The question is what other things resembling 
that class in certain points ought to be termed 


wealth. The debateable land may be contem- 
plated by omitting now one, now’ another, of 
the four attributes comprehended in the defini- 
tion above given ; namely, (1) materiality, and 
— three attributes involved in exchangeability — 
(2) transferability, (3) limitation in quantity, 
(4) utility. 

Omitting the first attribute, we have a class 
comprising personal services, such as those of 
the musician, teacher, physician, and so forth. 
Whether we call these unbodied utilities 
w’ealth or not, it is important to recognise 
that they form a part of the national income. 
The definition adopted by Mill in his Political 
Economy (bk. i. cb. 3) tends to obscure this, 
as pointed out by Mr. Cannan (Production 
and Pistrihution, p. 31). The class of 
immaterial wares might comprise persons, as 
w’ell as personal services, in a regime of 
slavery. ^‘Tutors, . . . physicians, poets, . . . 
— nay, sometimes philosophers, not to be 
sneezed at — were to be purcbased in the Komaii 
markets ” (De Quincey, Logic of Political 
Economy, p. 81). 

Omitting the second attribute, transferability, 
we have a class comprising useful natural 
objects which, though limited in quantity, 
cannot be appropriated, e.g. the moon, 
i Omitting both the first and second attri- 
, butes, w’e have a class comprising personal 
I faculties. We may with Mill (Pol. Econ., 
bk. i. ch. 3) distinguish those industrial 
aptitudes which directly contribute to the 
production of material exchangeable wealth, 
and all other good qualities. 

Omitting the third attribute, limitation in 
quantity, we have such goods as “ the powers 
of wind and water which move our machinery 
and assist navigation . . . the pressure of 
atmosphere and the elasticity of steam which 
enables us to -work the most stupendous 
engines” (Ricardo, Pol. Econ,, ch. ii.). 

The general lesson to be derived from con- 
sidering the class of goods which are not ex- 
changeable is that they conduce, more than at 
first sight appears, not only to the higher 
elements of well-being, but even to the kind 
of welfare with wdiich the economist is specially 
concerned (cp, Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., hk. i. ch. 
iii. § 1). 

The fourth attribute, utility, cannot be 
omitted ; it is essential to wealth in any sense. 

It may be required to determine the 
quantity — as well as to define the quality — 
ofw’'ealth. The problem appears to be of the 
same sort as the following: to determine the 
amount of food, or fuel, in a given mass of 
heterogeneous substances. Those problems- 
would he solved by ascertaining in what'^ 
quantities there W’as present the essential 
attribute, available nutidment, or heat. The' 
corresponding essential attribute in the problem 
■ before , us is utOity. , : ; 
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The simplest course is to employ money- 
value as a measure of utility ; correcting the 
imperfections of the measure by Index- 
Kumbers. But it must be remembered that at 
best money measures only marginal utility (cp. 
Sidgwick, JPoUtical Economy, bk, i. ch. iii.). 

Again, a valuation which includes goods of 
different ^‘orders” (“producers’ and consumers’ 
^•oods”) is liable to error in that the utility 
attained is not necessarily proportional to. the 
amount of means employed. Wealth might 
seem to be diminished by an invention which 
reduced the amount of capital required for 
production. Money itself, considered as a 
means to effect exchanges, is an instance. If 
the coin in the world were doubled, the wealth 
of nations would not be increased in that pro- 
portion, but only so far as business might be 
stimulated by the change. 

Again, debts and exclusive privileges, though 
reckoned by the creditor and monopolist as 
wealth, must not be included in the inventory 
of national wealth. True, a good system of 
credit is part of national wealth (in one of the 
secondary senses of the term). But the extent 
of that advantage is not to be measured by 
the amount of the instruments of credit 
employed. 

Again, account should perhaps be taken of 
distribution ; since inequality tends to diminish 
the sum total of utility (Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., 
bk. iii. ch. vii. § 1). 

Lastly, ought we to include with Petty the 
“value of the people”? Prof. Nicholson has 
estimated the “living capital” of the XJnited 
Kingdom at £47,000,000,000. But “it seems 
doubtful whether an estimate of the capital 
value of the population as a whole can serve 
any useful purpose” (Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, p. 644, 8rd od.). “ In propriety 

of classification the people of a country are not 
to be counted as its wealth,” thought Mill. 
Perhaps a man may count as wealth, of the 
unexchangeable variety, to others — though not 
to himself; for instance an immigi’ant into a 
country where the law of increasing retiuns is 
active. , F. y. e. 

WEBER, Eriedrich Benedict (1774-1848), 
professor at Breslau ; 

Was author of an Einleitung in das Studium 
d.er Qameralwissenscliaften, 1803, and. of a Syste- 
matisches Handbuch der Staatswirthschaft, 1804. 
Though much more Under the influence of former 
German cameralists, such as JusTi and SON- 
NEXFELS iq.v.), than of Adam Smith, he expressed 
great admiration for the latter. For instance, 
his ideas on the efficiency of usury and sumptuary 
laws followed the old traditional pattern. He 
apprehended an over-population of producers, hut 
not. of idle consumers, as these determine a demand 
for labour. He considers that Camebalistio 
Science should he tauglit in special academies. 
In universities, he only admits it as a secondary 
branch of the faculty of law. 


[Roscher, Gesch. der Eat. Oek., pp. 472 and 

602.] E. ca. 

WEBSTER, Daniel (1782-1852), states- 
man, “expounder of the American Constitu- 
tion,” graduated at Dartmouth College, 1801, 
studied law in Salisbury, F. H. , tauglit school 
for a few months in Maine, and then finished 
his preliminary law studies hi the office of 
Christopher Gore of the Boston bar. He was 
admitted in 1805, and practised his profession 
successively in Boscawen and Portsmouth, 
N.H., and in Boston, Mass. He criticised 
the Embargo in 1808, and was opposed to the 
war of 1812, drawing np the ITockingham 
memorial, a protest against the war. He was 
elected to congress in 1813, from New 
Hampshire, favoured the strengthening of the 
navy, but opposed a bill for encouraging 
enlistments and similar measures. 

His first important case was that of Dart- 
mouth College, 1818. John Fiske says that 
the decision in this case “ went further, 
perhaps, than any other in our history, toward 
limiting state sovereignty, and extending the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court.” In 1822 
Webster was elected to congress from Boston. 
Until 1828 Webster was opposed to the 
protective tariff policy, and made one of his 
best speeches in opposition to the tariff of 1824. 
When, however, manufactures had become 
established in New England and an attempt 
was made to overthrow the protective system, 
he became and remained a protectionist, 
supporting the “American system” of Henry 
Clay. He su^jported the “tariff of abomina- 
tions” (1828) in the senate to which he had 
been elected in the preceding year. In the 
matter of internal improvements, Webster had 
already favoured a liberal construction of the 
powers of the national government, and his 
change of attitude on the tariff issue brought 
him into sympathy in all important points 
mth the “loose constructionists.” 

The summit of his political fame and public 
service was reached iu the great debate on 
nullification in January 1830. Webster’s 
reply to Hayne on this occasion is the greatest 
speech ever delivered in the American congress. 
Its chief sentiment, as of Webster’s speeches 
throughout, is that of loyalty to the union of 
the states and to the constitution, in the 
interpretation made necessaiy by the national 
gi’owth of half a century. His support of 
Jackson’s administration in the conflict with 
the nullification doctrine of Calhoun and 
South Carolina was no less vigorous than his 
opposition to the administration, in its policy 
with regard to the hank and the removal of 
the d eposits. His speech on the president’s 
protest of 1834 is second only to the reply to 
Hayne. He supported Harrison for the presi- 
I dency in 1840, and became secretary of state, 

1 ill which position he negotiated the Ashburton 
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treaty with England, settling the north-east 
boundary, and removing other complications 
which threatened a disturbance of peaceful 
relations. At the same time the two countiies 
enteied into the ‘^cruising convention ” for the 
more complete suppression of the slave trade. 

Webster re-entered the senate in 1845, and 
in 1850 delivered the famous seventh of 
March ” speech in support of Clay’s com- 
promise for the complete settlement of the 
slavery question. This measure, with its 
provision for the return of fugitive slaves, was 
extremely obnoxious to the north, and 
AYebster’s assistance in passing it was severely 
condemned, AVhittier’s bitter poem ‘ ‘ lehabod ” 
expressed the sentiments not only of aboli- 
tionists, but of the majority of AA^ebster’s 
constituents. He became secretary of state 
luifler Fillmore later in the same year. 

AA'ebster’s occasional addresses have very high 
rank. Among the best are the Plymouth address 
in commemoration of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
1S20 ; the Bunker Hill Monument address, 1825 ; 
and the Eulogy on John Adams and Thomas 
Jefi'erson, 1826. 

[See tlie article on AATehster, by John Fiske in 
Appleton’s Encyclopmdia of American BiO' 
grajyhy . — George Ticknor Curtis, Life of Webster, 
2 vols., New York, 1870. — AVehster, WorJes, 6 
vols., Boston, 1851. — Webster, Private Oorre- 
simulence, 2 vols., Boston, 1856 . — Great Speeches 
of Webster, Boston, 1879. — Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Life of Webster, in “ American Statesmen 
Series,” Boston, 1883.] E. T. D. 

AA^EBSTEE, Pelatiah (1725-1795), born at 
Lebanon, Connecticut, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, 1746 ; was for a short time a preacher ; 
about 1755 became a merchant in Phila- 
delphia, and acquired a large estate ; being 
an active AA^hig, he was, in 1778, thrown into 
prison by the British during their occupation 
of the city. 

AVebster published an essay urging the redemp- 
tion of continental paper money in 1776, and 
subsequently issued: (1) An Essay on Free 
Trade and Finance, PMla., 8vo, Hos. 1-7, 1779 
et seq, (2) A Dissertation on the Political Union 
and Constitution of the Thirteen United States of 
Forth America, 1783, 8vo. See Madison Papers, 
706. (3) An Essety on Credit, in whdeh the 

Doctrine of Banks is considered, 1786, 8vo. 

(4) Pi.eason$ for P^epealing the Act of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, which took away the 
Charter of the Bank of North America, 1786, Svo, 

(5) Political Essays on the Nature and Oj>eration 

of 2Ioney, Public Finances, and other Subjects, 
published during the American AYar, and con- 
tinued up to the present year, 1791, Svo, pp. 
504: London, 1791, Svo. P.a. w. 

AY'EEK-AA^OEK. The wic-weoree of the 
Eectitudincs singitlarum Personarum (Kemble, 
Ancient Lows, p. 185). In ancient manorial 
extents it is usual to find a statement that the 
villeins were bound to work for three or four 
days in each week from Michaelmas to the Ist 


of August. The nature of the work varied 
according to the season, but it consisted chieiiy 
of ploughing, harrowing, and other farm labour. 

For the villein’s special duties at harvest and at 
the spring and autumnal ploiighlngs, see Pkecari^e 
and Services (Predial ain"d Military), r. h. 

AA^EIGHTED OBSERAWTIOYS. In com- 
bining the results of a series of observations, it 
frequently happens that some of the results 
deserve a greater importance to be attached to 
them, that they should exert greater influence 
on the result, than do others. This is achieved 
by a process of weighting the observations. A 
particular example of the process occurs in 
forming averages of prices. The prices of the 
commodities which occupy the most important 
places in national consumption are allowed i 
greater importance, since changes in these prices. I 
affect a wider range of persons and afiect them f 
more deeply, than changes in price of com- | 
modifies on which hut little is expended. If i 
be the amount expended on a commodity | 
whose price undergoes a variation in the ratio | 
of_pj, to unity and similarly lor | 

average price-variation will be given by I 

W^p^A-W,22h+ +y'nVn | 

-f- ■+•... 4- ( 

which is called the weighted arithmetic mean | 
of the prices p, for the weights w, A geometric 
mean might also be formed for the same price- 
variations and weights. In the practical work ... 
of calculating price-averages, it has been proved 
by experience that if the commodities whose 
prices are used are thoroughly representative, 
and the level of price taken for reference is not 
affected by extraordinary special variations, the 
course of price movements, as reflected in i 
weighted and unweighted price-averages, exhibits 
but few considerable or important differences 1 
(see Index Htjmbers ; Tabular Standard). I 

[On the theory of the effect of weighting price- J1 
averages see the reports to the British Association,, f 
3886-7-8, by Professor P. Y. Edgeworth. — For 1; 
example Royal Commission, Depression of Trade,, 
Appendix B., R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Memoranduiii I'; 
on Standard of A^alue.] a. w. p. 4 

AA'EIGHTIHG. See AYeighted Observa- |j 

TIONS. I 

WEIGHTS AHD MEASURES. See Meas- | 

URES AND AA^EIGHTS. T 

AYEITLIHG, Wilhelm (1808-1871), has t 

been called the father of German communism. 

Born at Magdeburg, he was a tailor by trade, I 
and imperfectly educated. After travelling '| 

through Germany for some time, he went to |, 

Paris, where he resided four years, and be- 
came imbued with the doctrines of the French 
socialists, especially Fourier and Cabet. In 
1841 he removed to Switzerland, where he 
formed some communistic associations, and 
issued at Yevay a paper entitled Hilferuf der 
deutschen Jugmd. In 1 8 43 he was imprisoned 
by the Swiss government, and afterwards ex- 
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pelied from tlie country. He was also obliged 
to leave Berlin and Hamburg. In 1849 he 
came to England, and, after a short stay, went 
to America, and founded a colouy in AVisconsin 
entitled Communia, which soon failed. He 
died at New York, having continued his poli- 
tical agitation to the end. 

His first publication was Die Welt icie sie est 
imd sein solle (1838). His principal writings are 

QamnUen unci Ecmmmieu der Freiheit (1842), 

and Das Evangeliiwi ernes armen Sanders (1845, 
of this there is now a cheap reprint). JNIarx con- 
trasts “the jejune and feeble mediocrity of the 
political literature of the German bourgeoisie 
with the incomparable and brilliant debut of the 
German working man ” in the Garantien. In the 
Fvangelium, AVeitling represents communism as a 
deduction from the doctrines of the New Testament. 

In his view, as long as there was an abundance 
of nn occupied land, the institution of property 
was not inequitable, since it did not deprive any 
one of the prospect of becoming a land-owner ; 
but, afterwards, it became a gross injustice, and 
is the cause of the misery of the poor, it being 
impossible for every free man to appropriate a 
portion of the soil. It was therefore to be abol- 
ished, and a system substituted for it which seems 
to be one of the most chimerical of all the socialist 
Utopias (see Socialism ; Utopias). Families 
were to be associated in groups embracing the 
whole human race, each group being governed by 
an elective head, who should be cliarged with the 
distribution among them in equal shares of all 
necessary and useful things in return for a certain 
number of hours of labour ; those who gave a larger 
amount of time receiving objects of special enjoy- 
ment, but under the condition of their consump- 
tion within a short fixed interval, so as to prevent 
the reappearance of economic inequalities through 
the agency of accumulation and hereditary trans- 
mission. AYeitling advocates the introduction of 
this new order of things, if necessary, by violent 
revolution, and sets out an elaborate scheme of 
legislation for the reformed community. 

[Lippert in Handio. der Stacitsiu. — Cossa, In- 
trocL cdlo studio dell* E. P., p. 541. — W. H. 
Dawson, German Sockdism, p. 42.] j. k. i. 

AVEST, Ho2^. Sir Edward (1783-1828), 
chief justice of Bombay, educated a.t Oxford, 
M.A. 1807, fellow of University College until 
1823, called to the bar in 1814, imblished a 
Treatise on Extents, appointed recorder of 
Bombay, knighted 5th July 1822, and on the 
establishment of the supreme court was made 
chief justice. He died at Poonah. 

It was in the following pamphlet that AYest form- 
ulated his law of Diminishing Returns, An essay 
on the application of Capital to Land, with Ob- 
servations showing the Impolicy of any great 
B.estriGUon of the Importation of Corn, and that 
the bounty of 1688 did not low&r the price of it. 
By a Eellow of University College, Oxford, London, 
1815, 8vo. Pie said: ^‘The chief object of this 
essay is the publication of a principle in political 
economy which occured to me some years ago. . . 
simply this, that in the progi’ess of the improve- 
ment of cultivation, the raising of rude produce. 


becomes progi'essively more expensive, or, in 
other words, the ratio of the net produce of land 
to its gross produce is continually diminishing. 

. . . Each equal additional quantity of work be- 
stowed on agriculture yields an actually diminished 
return ; and, of course, if each equal additional 
quantity of work yields an actually diminished 
return, the whole of the work bestowed on agri- 
culture in the progress of improvement yields an 
actually diminished proportionate return” (pp. 1, 
2, 6). Mr. Cannaii remarks : “It is impossible to 
read AVest's pamphlet without seeing that the 
form in which the ‘ law of diminishing returns ’ 
was subsequently taught, and the phraseology in 
which it Avas expressed, are far more due to him 
than is imagined by those who only know him as 
the subject of a civil reference in Ricardo’s preface ” 
[History of the Theories of Production and Dis- 
tribution in English Political Economy, 1776 to 
1848, London, 1894, p. 160 ; for the question of the 
priority of the date of publication of the pamphlets 
of West, Malthus, and Ricardo, see ib. p. 161, n.) 

AYest’s other pamphlet was : Price of Corn and 
loages of Labour, loith observations upon Dr. 
Smith's, Mr. Ricardo's, and Mr. Malthus' s Doct- 
rines upon those subjects ; and an attempt at an 
eocposition of the causes of the fluctuations of the 
jmice of corn during the last 30 Tears, London, 
1826, Svo. In the preface he complains, without 
reason, that Ricardo had not given to his former 
Essay the credit of the discovery that “ the diminu- 
tion of the net reproduction, or the profits of 
stock, which is observed to take place in the 
progress of wealth and improvement, must neces- 
sarily be caused by a diminution of the productive 
powers of labour in agriculture.” On pp. 83-85 
he refutes the wmge-fund theory. 

lCe7it. Mag. June 1829, pp. 565, 566.,— G. G. 
Cunningham’s Lives of E^nine^it Englishmen, 1838, 
vii. 380. — M'Culloch’s Lit. of P. M., pp. 33, 78. 
— Suppl. au JSfouv. Diet, d'Econ. PoL, 1897, p. 
270. — Blackwood's Mag., xxi. 78, 311. — Cossa’s 
Introd. tr. 1893, pp. 314, 319. — Economic 

Journal, March 1892.] H. r. t. 

WEYLAND, John (early 19th century), one of 
the contemporary critics of Malthus, WTOte A 
Short Inquiry into the Policy, Humanity, etc,, of 
the Poor Laws, Svo, 1807. — The Principles of 
Population and Production as they are affected by 
the Progress of Society, etc., Svo, 1816. 

[Malthus, Essay, Appendix, 1817 ; Bonar, 
Malthus amd his Worhl 

AYHATELY, Richard (1787-1863), for 
.thirty-two years archbishop of Dublin, entered 
Oriel College, Oxford, in 1805, where he owed 
much to the influence of his tutor Copleston, 
afterwards bishop of Llandaff. He had been the 
tutor of N. AY. Senior {g.v.), whom lie succeeded 
in 1829 in the Drummond chair of political 
economy. In accepting the post W^hately con- 
sidered that “the occupying of the office by one of 
my profession and station may rescue ” political 
economy at Oxford “permanently from disre- 
pute” . . . “ it seems to me that before long 
political economists, of some sort or other, must 
govern the world.” His introductory course of 
lectures is concerned with establishing the real 
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scope and purpose of the science, which are 
‘‘to enquire into the nature, production, and 
distribution of wealth, not its connection mth 
virtue and happiness.” For the term political 
economy ” he would have substituted the term 

catallactics,” or the science of exchanges. His 
intention was to make a sort of continuation of 
Paley’s Natural TJuology. “ Extending to the 
body-politic some such views as his respecting 
the natural.” In 1831 we find him suggesting 
to Senior the starting of a political economy 
society. The term of his professorshix? was, 
however, abruptly cut short by his promotion, 
in the same year, to the see of Dublin. In 
his new sphere he did not forget his old tastes, 
and one of his first acts was the founding of a 
Xn'olessorship of political economy at the 
university of Dublin. In 1833 he published 
in the Saturday Magazine some attempts to 
give plain instruction in political economy to 
children and poor people. In a letter to 
Senior, Whately suggested the publication of a 
statistical dictionary, on the lines, though on a 
smaller scale, of tlie present work. He was 
also one of the foundei’S of the Dublin statistical 
society. 

It was, however, in the active field of social 
questions that Whately’s activity was most 
jnarked. He was a member of the commission 
of inquiry into the condition of the poor in 
Ireland, which reported against the introduc- 
tion of a poor law modelled on the English 
system, and later he opposed the out relief 
clause, in the Poor Law Extension Act of 1847 
(see Poon Law). jSTo one spoke with more 
authority on questions of church reform ; and 
he was one of the earliest and ablest op- 
ponents of the system of transportation. It 
was ill the application of the most lucid 
common sense to the facts of life that Whately’s 
real greatness lay. It was observed of him by 
J. S. Hill that his reading was singularly scantjq 
in iiroportion to his intellectual capacity, though 
one may note that among his six favourite 
authors was included Adam Smith 
Whately himself, with his usual acumen, de- 
scribed his own bent of mind as being towards an 
elementary knowledge of a great many subjects. 
“I resemble one whose trade is to make 
instruments for others to work with.” But if 
the saying “ wisdom is justified of her children ” 
applies to political economy, there are few sons 
of wliom she has more reason to be proud than 
of Eichard Whately. 

Among Wliately's very numerous publications 
the princijial ones, connected with the object of 
the present work, are Introductory Lectures on 
Political Economy, London, 1832j 8vo. (The 4th 
ed., revised and enlarged, contains ‘‘ Eemarks on 
Tithes and on Poor Laws and on Penal Ooionies,” 
1855 . ) —Easy Lessons m Money MMers, 1833, 
iomo (passed through at least fifteen editions 
Thoughts on Secoiidary Punishments in a Mter to 


Earl Gi'cy, London, 1832, 8vo.,-~Ae??iar/c^ on 
Trojisyortation in a second letter to Earl Gh'ey, 
London, 1834, Svo. — S^oeeches on Traoisportation, 
1840, Svo, and on Irish Poor Laws, 1847, Svo. — 
[_Life of Archhishoy Whately by Miss Wbately, 2 
vols., London, 1866, Svo. — Miscellaneous liemains 
from Commonplace Booh, 1864, Svo ; KnA Addenda 
to the above, 1865, 8vo.] H. E. e. 

WHEATLEY, John (fi. 1803-22), wrote 
three books : 

Remarks on Currency and Commerce, 1803 ; An 
Essay on the Theory of Money and Principles of 
Qonmieree, vol. i. 1807 ; vol. ii. 1822 ; A Letter to 
Lord Grenville on the Distress of the Country, 1816. 
The second volume of the Essay, except chapters 6 
and 7, was inspired by the later editions of Mal- 
THUS’s Essay, but recommended large farms, primo- 
geniture, and a squirearchy after the English pattern 
as a panacea for Ireland, India, France, etc. All 
his other works dealt with money. He ascribed all 
the money troubles 1797-1819 to bank notes, and 
opposed H. Thornton’s theory that foreign pay- 
ments were to blame, as W. Pitt by limiting over- 
issues “ might have caused the influx of money to 
any extent at the same time that ” he sent the 
money abroad — Essay, i. 194 : Thornton saw the 
fallacy of the italicised words, Lord Overstone (see 
Jones Loyd), Tracts, ii. 221. For the rest he united 
an implicit belief in Sir G. Scliuckburgh Evelyn’s 
misleading Index NuxMBERs as to the depreciation 
of money {Phil. Trans., 1798, pp. 174-176) with 
Thornton’s revival of D. Home’s view that credit 
paper, though convertible, affects prices — compare 
Lord Overstone, Tracts, i. 442. Indeed his paper 
key unlocked every monetary secret of the past cen- 
tury. Since 1689 depreciation was caused by bank 
notes, and bank notes by taxation. Plis notion that 
revenue and paper money increase pari passu was 
hinted at by Sir J. Steuai^t, Pol. Ec., ed. 1770, iii. 
251, 340, and formed a link between him and the 
apostles of inconvertible paper — Pearse, Sinclair, 
and Attwood, and the sworn foes of paper, Paine 
and CoBBETT. His notion that a tax on one com- 
modity tended to raise the price of every com- 
modity — Remarks, p. 202 — was shared by Locke, 
Massie, M. Decker, Fauquier, Dr. Price, G. 
CravTurd, and many others ; but to the question 
‘‘ how then have taxes on commodities been paid ? ” 
IxOCKe’s followers answered “by the landlord,” 
Steuart “by increased industry,” Fauquier “by 
the man of fortune,” Wheatley “ by depreciation,” 
and this he thought an ugly fraud on creditors of 
the national debt, though better than the ruin 
Ijoded by Hume, Blackstone, and A. Smith. As 
for tlie future — mines being then quiescent — stable 
prices might he maintained if the Bank of England 
had a monopoly of note-issues, and foreign govern- 
ments acted likewise. If foreign governments 
increased their cmTency we should have to follow 
suit. Dread of falling prices, inspired perhaps 
by Malth US, prompted his conviction that the 
Bank ought not to have resumed cash payments 
until prices rose to the high-water mark of 
1812-13— here, again, his policy and language, 
A'ssay, ii. 134, recalls T. Attwood,— and though 
he wrote that “ a high price of corn is the best test 

, ofprosperity,”Am«/, ii. 110, unlike Malthus he saw 

1 in the importation of foreign corn a sign only of 
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niaiiufacturing prosperity, and opposed the corn 
laws. He was a consistent free trader — Essay, ii. 
cl), vii. Otlier political questions did not interest 
ijini. Tliis mail of one idea was after all one of 
tlie earliest exponents of the Cukrenct Doctrine. 

J. D. R. 

WHEELER, John (I7tli century) secretaiw 
to the society of Merchant Adventurers : 
was the author of a Treatise of Commerce, 1601, 
written to show the superiority of the Merchant 
Adventurers over unorganised traders (see Adven- 
TCEBRS, Merchants). He argued that competition 
among merchants was minimised, that the large 
fleets employed hy such a company secured com- 
merce, increased exports, cheapened imports, 
raised the customs revenue, and benefited the 
na,tion in time of war. Much of the interest of 
the hook consists in a detailed account of English 
alliances with the Low Countries, with special 
reference to our trade with Antwerp, and in a 
survey of the trade between England and the 
Hanse towns, and of Elizabeth’s negotiations wdth 
the latter, with a refutation of their charge against 
the Merchants Adventurers of being monopolists. 

[Cunningham, Eng, Indus, and Commerce, Mod. 
Times, 24, 88, 119, 120. — Cossa, Introduction, 
trans. Djmr, 1893, p. 200.] E. G. p. 

WHEWELL, William (1794-1866), was 
born at Lancaster, the son of a master-carpenter. 
Educated at Lancaster Grammar School and 
Heversham School, Westmoreland, he went up, 
ill 1812, to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he soon earned marked distinction, not only in 
mathematics, but in other branches of learning 
also. In 1816 he graduated as second wrangler, 
and the following year was elected a fellow of 
his college. From that time his rise was rapid 
and continuous. He became fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1820, and in 1828 professor 
of mineralogy, a post he resigned a few years 
afterwards. In 1838 he was chosen to fill 
the chair of casuistry or moral pliilosophy. In 
1841 he was president of the British Associa- 
tion. In the autumn of the same year he was 
appointed by the crown master of Trinity 
College. 

AR Wheweli’s mature life was associated 
with Cambridge. He quickly won for himself 
a position of commanding influence in college 
and university afiairs. His vast abRity and 
•enormous industry were always at the service 
of a masterful disposition and a strong wRl. 
He seldom failed to carry his point; and, 
when he became head of the greatest and most 
Influential of the foundations of Cambridge, it 
is hardly too much to say that he dominated 
the university, in spite of the opposition some- 
times aroused by a brusque manner and a habit 
of magnifying Ms authority. His position was 
that of a conservative refomier. He believed 
that the university should reform itself from 
within, but strenuously objected to legislative 
interference from without. It was mainly 
owing to his influence that the natural and 
moral sciences obtained due recognition in the 


Cambridge curriculum. Political economy was 
one of the many subjects dealt with by him, 
and its study received a strong impetus wdien 
in 1861, under his guidance, a B.A. degree in 
lioiiours was offered for proficiency in it and a 
group of kindred sciences.^ International law 

1 Wliewell’s mathematical exposition of certain doc- 
trines of Pol. Econ. in the Cambridge Philos. Trans., 
vol. iii. pp. 191-230 is referred to in the art. on. Political 
Economy : Method, toI. iii. p, 136. 

The principal contribution, however, wliich he 
made to economic literature was tlie volume of Six 
Lectures on Political Economy, delivered at Cambridge 
in Michaelmas Session 1S61 (printed at the Univ. Press, 
1S62). These lectures, which were never pnbli.shed, 
rvere prepared for the use of the present Prince of Wales, 
to whom they were delivered while he was resident at 
Cambridge. Dr. Whewell, who had been requested by 
Prince Albert to prepare the course “as the matter of 
the lectures required repeated thought,” desired, for his 
“own satisfaction at least, to put it in a more perma- 
nent form than a spoken lecture.” 

Besides the interest which the volume possesses as 
being prepared for the use of the heir to the throne, it 
possesses a special attraction to economists as showing 
the manner in which the main subject presented itself 
to a thinker of considerable power, as Whewell un- 
doubtedly was, and who, as the editor of the works of 
R. Jones (g.v.), may be regarded as being abreast of the 
economic thought of his time. 

The scheme of the lectures was necessarily limited by 
the conditions under which they were composed. They 
are six in number, entirely elementary in character, 
and, in' the words of the preface, do not “aim at any 
originality beyond that which selects the best pa.saages 
of writers of acknowledged authority, and -vveiglis them 
against one another.” The works principally referred 
to are:— Smith’s JVeaWi of Nations (MVulloch's ed.),— 
The Principles of M'Culloch, Ricardo, and J. S. Mill.— 
Malthus, Jjefi/nitions (ed. 1S31).— Chalmers, Pol. Econ. 
in connection with the Moral State and Prospects of Society 
(1832). — Harriet Martineau, Illustrations of Pol. Econ. 
(1832, etc.). — Senior, Appendix to Whately’s Elements of 
Logic, 1848. — Travers Twiss, View of the Progress of Pol. 
Econ., 1847. — Jones, On Wealth and TMmtion, pt. i., 
“ Rent,” 1831.— De Lavergne, Essai sitr I’Economie Rurale 
de VAngleterre, 1858.— F. Bastiat, Essays on Pol. Econ. 
(English translation, 1853). This list precedes the 
lectures. Besides the writers named, De Quincey is 
referred to, through the quotations in J. S. Mill, on 
difficulty of attainment. Davenant is mentioned, as 
quoted in T. Tooke, and Dr. James Anderson and Sir 
Edward West (as also Malthus) as quoted by M'Culloch 
in connection with “the theory of rent.” 

Tliis list itself is of interest as showdng the English 
writers regarded as authorities at that time, and the 
selection of foreign writers is equally curious. The 
subject matter of the lectures is entirely elementary. 
The first three are wealth, productive and unproductive 
labour; price, the different effects of fixed and circu- 
latory capital on price ; that profits are not the result 
of labour; that profits are justifiable ; on value in use 
and value in exchange ; on demand and supply. The 
last three are on rent in different aspects. The theory 
of rent as set forth by B. Jones is explained, and “ that 
tenants may be divided . . . into four classes — metayers, 
serfs, ryots, and cottiers— in addition to farmers.” That 
cultivators of the land were thus divided was probably 
but little known in England at the time. Commenting 
on it Dr. Whewell observes, “ that we have, in this new 
view of the subject, an example of the inductitte method 
applied to political economy, in distinction from the 
deductive method, which is that of Ricardo and his 
school,” and he goes on to further illustrations. The 
illustration of the subject from this point of view is 
slight, but the treatment is worthy of the -writer of the 
History of the Inductive Sciences. 

Read in the light of recent events these lectures have 
an interest of their own. Particularly the reference by 
A^ewell to “the great problems which I have had to 
deal with in lectures V. and VI., namely, the nature of 
the recent agricultural progress of England.” In 
lecture V. itself Whewell speaks -^vith even more force 
on the same subject, and considers that the proportion 
of the non-agricultural to the agricultural populatica 
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also occupied a large share of Ms attention ; ' 
and by his will he made liberal provision for 
the foundation of a professorship of that subject 
at Cambridge, and also for no less than eight 
university scholarships in it. Fighting man as 
he was to the last, he had the deepest rever- 
ence for the college and university of which he 
was the most conspicuous ornament. His 
services and his means were given to both 
ungrudgingly ; and in all his conflicts he 
strove for what he deemed to be right without 
any thought of personal advancement or private 
interest. He was a man of strong family 
affections, and in his domestic circle loving and 
tender to a degree that seemed incredible to 
those whose relations with him were merely 
offfcial. 

Dr. Whewell was a most voluminous author. 
Eeports, articles, sermons, pamphlets, books on a 
vast variety of subjects issued in rich abundance 
from his untiring pen. His chief works were his 
History of the Inductive Sciences (1837) ; his 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840) ; and 
his Elements of Morality including Polity (1845). 
In philosophy he belonged to the intuitive and 
a priori school, and strongly opposed the utili- 
tarian view of morality. He founded no new 
school of thought, but his writings and lectures 
roused interest in speculative problems and formed 
striking contributions to many of the controversies 
connected with them. 

[Mrs. Stair Douglas, Life of William Whewell^ 
(1881) ; Todhimter, William Whewell (1876).] 

T. J. L. 

WHITE BObTHET. One %vho in an auction 
bids for Ids own goods, or is employed by the 
owner to bid for them (Jamieson, Scott. Diet.). 

[For analogous term, see Vert.] 

WHITTIbTGTOH, Sir Eichard (c. 1350- 
1423), mercer, the son of a Gloucestershire 
gentleman, was apprenticed to Sir John Fitz- 
warren of the Mercers’ Company, and after- 
Avards married his daughter. \^ittington’s 
name first occurs in an assessment of 1379, 
where he is put down for 5 marks, the lord 
mayor of that day contributing £10. Ten 
3 'ears later Whittington was able to contribute 
his share of £10 towards civic defence, so that 
during this time he had probably made his 
fortune, as this was the contribution of only 
the richest citizens. 

In 1393 Whittington -was elected alderman 
and sheriff, and in 1396 shared the mayoralty 

“ proves, in the most conclusive manher, that the course 
of events by which England has come into its present 
condition, has been an increase in the productive powers 
of its agricnlturo, such as has placed it in advance of 
other countries.” England remains in advance of other 
countries in respect of the yield from the soil, but in 
the present position of agriculture no one could speak 
of its influence on the national welfare in the same 
terms. Keatling the lectures causes a feeling of regret 
that Whewell did not give a closer attention to their 
subject. I’he remarks on Ricardo, M'CulIoch, and 
Travers Twi.s.s sliow that Whewell could bring consider- 
able critical power, as well as very extensive reading, to 
bear on the questions dealt with. 


for several months with Sir Adam Baniine, 
whom next year he succeeded in the office, as 
Sir Eichard Whittington. In 1406 he was 
again elected mayor, and ten years later lie 
represented the city in parliament. Whitting- 
ton maintained his popularity to the last, so 
much so that in 1419 he was elected mayor 
for the third, or if we count his joint occupa- 
tion of that office for a few months in 1396, 
for the fourth time. It was during this his 
last tenure of the office that he so magni- 
ficently entertained Henry the Fifth and liis 
wife at a banquet where, on a fire of cedar 
wood, he burnt the bonds he and others held 
of the king to the value of £60,000, equivalent 
to upwards of a million of our monej^. 

Whittington's name has deservedly come 
down to us as an example of the just and 
prosperous merchant. Flis continued popularity 
among those of his own generation is the best 
proof of his equitable dealings. His vast 
fortune was without doubt amassed by a system 
of hold but honest speculation in the most 
varied kind of merchandise. "We know that he 
was what his modern biographers style ‘Ghe- 
court mercer” (Besant and Eice, Sir Eichard 
Whittington, London, 1881), and supplied 
precious silks, cloths, and jewels to the king’s 
daughters, hut, like the great merchants who 
preceded him, he was probabl}^ more than this — 
he was doubtless purveyor to the crown of food 
stuffs, apparel, and household appliances (see' 
Purveyance) ; doubtless also a large cloth 
merchant, and contractor for “sea-coal.” Most 
probably, as has been suggested, the story of 
the “ cat ” originated from his early and success- 
ful ventures in this last-mentioned article of 
commerce, then in universal demand, as the 
“ coal ” vessels of that period were staffed “cats.” 
Whittington was also one of the largest money- 
lenders of his time ; and as money was usually 
advanced only on reliable security, these were 
not necessarily risky investments. 

Among Whittington’s bequests to the City 
were a library at Grey-Friars, the enlarging of 
the Guild Hall, an Alms House — God’s House 
— for thirteen poor men, and a college to be 
called after him. 

The Liber Alhus vv\as compiled at Whittington’s 
instigation and completed during his last mayoralty, 
in 1419. The initiation of such a work proves 
Whittington to have been not only a man of 
business and a prosperous merchant, but one who 
had the honour of his city and the right under- 
standing of its unique liberties very near to hi.s 
heart. Whittington left instructions in his "vvill for 
the rebuilding of the gaol of Newgate. a. l, 

WILL, Georg Andreas (1727 -1798),. 
lectured in the university of Altdorf on histoiy, 
poetry, political science, and logic. 

He vnote a Yersneh uher die Physiocratie,. 
deren Geschichte, Literaiur, Inhalt und Werth, 
Nurnberg, 1782. The doctrines of the physiocrats 
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had, in Germany, 'been both hailed with enthusiasm 
and severely criticised ; Will takes a rather 
sceptical attitude. He considers that the doctrines 
of the Impot UjSUQUE, the neU unrestricted 

free trade, and of the sterility of manufactures and 
money, are the really new contributions of the 
Physiocrats to political economy, but that when- 
ever the natural consequences of these premises 
occur, the Physiocrats exclaim that they have 
been misunderstood. 

[Roscher, Gescli. der JS^aL Oek, p. 496.] E. ca. 

WILL, Bequest The right of the owner 
of property to determine by his will wdio is to 
take such property after his death is by many 
persons assumed to be part of the law of nature, 
and any interference with this right a dangerous 
attack on the institution of property itself. 
Yet this right, as it exists now in England and 
elsewhere, has been developed by a very slow 
process, and by the help of impulses which in 
our days would not be thought worthy of much 
consideration. There seems to he' a universal 
rule in all countries that what is now called 
succession “ab intestate ” is more ancient than 
testamentary succession. In the first stages of 
the development of the law of property the 
right of some members of the family of the 
deceased to take his property cannot be dis- 
placed by any testamentary succession. The 
necessity of appointing a successor arose in cases 
where there was nobody who might inherit 
under the ordinary rules. In such a case there 
would be no one to perform the religious rites 
incumbent on the successors of a deceased person, 
and a remedy had to be found to avoid a con- 
sequence which in these early stages of history 
was looked upon as a terrible disaster. The 
first step to meet this difficulty appears every- 
where to have been the custom of creating an 
artificial family by the adoption of a stranger. 
Such an alteration in the composition of a 
family was genex’ally impossible without the 
concurrence of the other members of the com- 
munity to which the parties belonged ; this 
was undoubtedly the case in ancient Rome, 
and accordingly, when, in course of time, by 
the side of adoption pure and simple, we find 
the “institution of an heir” — that is to say 
T‘an adoption, the effect of which was to make 
the hej'es institutus the son of the testator — 
not indeed immediately, but as from the 
testator’s death” (Sohm’s Institutes, translated 
by Ledlie, p. 449), the concurrence of the 
mnitia calata was required in the same way 
as in the case of an ordinary adoption. It was 
probably due to the desire of the plebeians to 
acquire the benefits of testamentary succession 
without the concuiTence of the aristocratic as- 
sembly, in which they were unrepresented (see 
Sir H. S. Maine, Ancient Law (4th ed. p. 
201), that a new mode of appointing heirs 
came subsequently into use which received 
recognition by the law of the XII Tables (450 
B.C.). The form of the testament thus in- 


troduced was that of a sale of the iiiberitaiice 
to a purchaser : faruUiae enqdo?', 'wlio on the 
vendor’s death took the place of liis heir, and 
administered the property according ro the 
vendor’s directions. The sale was carried out 
in the form known as mancipatio ; live Roman 
citizens w^ere present as witnesses as well as the 
libripens. The familiae emptor having ex- 
pressed his readiness to purchase the inlieiitance, 
and having had the purchase money' weighed 
and handed to the testator, the testator, hold- 
ing the tablet on which the will xvas inscribed, 
said the words: “ Haec ita ut in his tabulis 
cerisque scripta sunt, ita do, ita lego, ita tester, 
ita que vos Quirites testimonium niihi per- 
hibetote.” 

At a subsequent stage the familiae emptor 
became a mere dummy, the heirs being named 
ill the wdll itself ; and afterwards, through the 
influence of Prietoriaii law, a private wall was 
accejited - as authentic if signed and sealed by 
seven attesting witnesses. In this latter form 
private wills must still be executed in some 
parts of Germany at the present time (1898). 

As raentioiied before, a will had two functions : tlie 
disposal of the testator’s property, and the institution 
of ail heir who became the testator’s universal successor 
and performed his funeral rites, but did not necessarily 
take much of his estate beneficially, being liable to 
satisfy the testator’s debts as 'well as his legacies and 
trust dispositions. The latter were, liowever, by succes- 
sive enactments, subjected to certain restrictions, the 
latest being the Lex FaldcUa (40 B.c.) and tlio 8. 0. 
Pegasiamm (75 a.d.) which provided that an heir 
must receive at least one-quarter of his share of the 
inheritance free from legacies and trust dispositions. 
Originally, as mentioned above, a testamentary heir was 
instituted in the event of their being no natural heir ; 
if there was a natural heir the latter became heir by 
right of descent; but as time went on it became some- 
times desirable to exclude the natural heirs and to 
appoint strangers, or to give larger shares to some of the 
natural heirs or some of them ; but a will which neither 
instituted the natural heirs as heirs nor expressly disin- 
herited them was treated as an invalid testamentary 
disposition. 

This rale did not affect the beneficial rights of the 
natural heirs, as it was quite sufficient for its purpose 
to appoint them heirs for a much smaller share than 
the share to which they were naturally entitled ; but 
another rule soon grew up which gave natural lieirs, 
who did not receive their proper share, the right to 
have the will declared invalid on the ground that the 
testator, by omitting to benefit his relatives, had proved 
to be of unsound mind (querela inoffidod testarnenti). 
This right was, however, excluded if the testator gave 
each natural heir one-quaiter of the share to which he 
would have been entitled If the testator had died 
intestate. This quarter was called Ugitm portia. There 
was therefore the formal right to be instituted heir, 
which could be displaced by express disinheritance, 
and the material right to receive at least tlie jm'tia 
Ugitima, which could not be displaced. The law of 
Justinian, Novella 18 and Novella 115 (542 a.p.), which is 
still the existing law in some parts of Europe, inodifed 
the two rules in the following manner • 

(1) A testator must appoint his issue, or if he leaves 
no issue his ancestors, as heirs, or expressly disinherit 
them, but he cannot disinherit any of them except on 
certain specified grounds. If any of them is not in- 
stituted heir or disinherited on insufficient grounds, the 
person so passed over is entitled to claim the full share 
to which he would have been entitled if the testator had 
died, intestate, but subject to the dimimition of the 
estate resulting herefrom, the will is treated as valid. 
If any person entitled as aforesaid is appointed heir, but 
not to the extent of his legitim portion, he is entitled to 
claim the difference betw’een the share bequeathed to 
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iiim and. the legitim portion. (Actio aci supplendam 
Icgiiiriiain.) Tlie aniomit of the legitim portion is in- 
creased to I and ill some cases to ^ of the intestate 
portion. 

(2) As regards collaterals the ante- Justinian law re- 
mains unchanged. 

The development of the rules relating to testamen- 
tary dispositions in Roman law, may therefore be 
Slimmed up as follows ; — 

1. Originally only tlie members of the family inherit. 

2. Strangers are allowed to inherit if no member of 
the family can inherit; this result is obtained ([a) by 
adoption of the strangers ; (b) by a will made in the 
■assembly of gentes in the form of a modified adoption. 

3. Under the influence of those classes of the com- 
munity who took no part in the assembly of gentes, the 
same result was attained by the fiction of a sale of the 
inheritance. Tiiis fiction %vas sanctioned as the regular 
form for making a will by the law of the XII. Tables. 
Its traces remain in the private wdll, attested and sealed 
by seven witnesses, which in later Roman law became 
cummon and is still used in some parts of Europe. 

4. The custom of burdening the inheritance with 
legacies and trust dispositions leads to legislation 
which secure to the heirs one-fourth of the estate clear 
of legacies and trusts, Quarta Falcidia. 

5. As the custom springs up to institute strangers as 
heirs, even when natural heirs are in existence, it becomes 
necessary to protect the natural heirs (a) by preserving 
their formal right to be instituted as heirs ; (o) by pre- 
serving their material right to receive at least on e-fourth 
ol‘ tlie share to which they v/ould have been entitled in 
case of intestacy. Both riglits are safeguarded in a 
modified way by Justinian’s NoveUa, 115, which still 
governs the law on the subject in some p.arts of Europe. 

A similar development may be traced in Germanic 
countries on the Continent, but there the process is 
modified by the interference of the feudal system and 
;ilso by tlie influence of the church, and finally by 
the reception of Roman law. In England the same 
modifying influences existed, subject, however, to the 
vireunistance that Roman law was not “ received ” here 
in the same sense as it was “ received ” on the Con- 
tinent. In any event the final result is entirely different 
from the result of the continental development. Our 
space is not sufficient for an account of the latter, but 
'.die following short sketch of the English history of 
wills enumerates a number of facts wdiich, as to part 
thereof, also existed on the Continent. 

In Germanic countries, as in Rome, a peitson’s property 
was on his death originally given to his natural heirs, 
and it "was not in his power to deprive them of this 
right by any testamentary disposition. Tlie process by 
vdiich this right was gradually interfered with was differ- 
ent in many %vays from the development of testamentary 
capacity in Roman law, but the motive power w'as the 
same in both cases— the solicitude for the donor’s fate 
after death. As the citizen of Rome rvanted an heir 
whose duty it was to perform the funeral rites, so the 
xinglo- Saxon landowmer altered the regular course of 
s'lecession in order to devote part of his proyierty to 
pious uses, so as to secure the welfare of his soul. In 
Anglo-Saxon times gilts lor the benefit of the poor and 
the church were made in two xvays ; either by the 
conveyance of land to the donees, but so that the donor 
remained in possession during his life, or by death-bed 
confession, including a gift of his chattels to his con- 
fessor for pious uses (Pollock and Maitland, vol. ii. p. 
317). At a later period the two kind.s of disposition 
became blended together in a WTitten document, which 
was called “cwitJe ” (from wiiich word the modem “ be- 
queath ” is derived), and the piactice of inaking such 
dispositions became %"ery common and was continued 
for sp.Vf. ml centuries after the conquest. 

Feudalism interfered with the custom to a certain 
extent, inasmuch as the lord had a right to object to 
all gifts of land made without his consent, either during 
the donor’s lifetime or on his death, but when the 
lord’s consent could be obtained the gift was recognised. 
The Royal Courts, however, which during the energetic 
reign of Henry II. had been newiy organised and 
acquired a large exiens ion of powers, began to invalidate 
death-bed gifts of laud, the reason being that , a man 
Avas not supposed to be in Ml possession , of his faculties^ 
when making sncli gifts, an argument which,, to' a-‘ 
certain extent, reminds us of the querela ino^closi fesfa- 
•menti of the Roman law. About tlie same time (12th 
century): the right of PmMOOEiNU'ruE.E:was.es,tablishedin,': 


England with reference to land ; the realty went hence- 
forth to the heir-at-law, that is to say, the person entitled 
according to the rules of primogeniture, and became on 
the owner’s death severed from the movable property, 
to which another course of devolution was applicable. 
Testamentary gifts of land were no longer recognised. 

As the chktels bequeathed by a testator’s will were 
generally given to pious uses, the'administration of this 
part of a testator's estate had already been for some 
time in the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities ; aud 
when the devolution of land was finally separated from 
the devolution of chattels, all questions relating to tlie 
validity of wills were taken over by the ecclesiastical 
courts. This led to the introduction of wills more akin 
to the wills of Roman law, and to the appointment of 
an Executor, a mode of procedure derived from 
Germanic sources, but adopted by the Canon Law. The 
executor was not, however, to dispose of the entire 
property of the testator in accordance with the direc- 
tion contained in the will. These directions do not 
seem at any time — except under special custom — tr 
have displaced the rights of the testator’s widow anc 
children. 

It appears that the general rule was that one-thin 
went to the widow, one-third to the children, whilst the 
remaining third was called the dead _ man’s part, and 
went according to the direction of his will. If there 
were no children, or if there was no wife surviving the 
testator, the property was divided into halves. During 
the early stages of the law of primogeniture the heir- 
at-law seems to have claimed the children’s part_(Glan- 
ville, vii. 5), but already in 1215 the children’s right is 
definitely recognised (Magna Charta, 27). 

In most of the southern parts of England the rule 
according to which the wife and children had indefeas- 
ible rights in respect of a part of the husband and 
father’s chattels, gradually fell into disuse, but it 
remained in force in the city of London with respect to 
freemen, in the principality of Wales, and in the ecclesi- 
astical province of York, until it was repealed by 
statutes respectively passed in 1724, 1696, and 1692. 
The act relating to the city of London recites that 
many wealthy inhabitants refuse to become freemen of 
the city “ by reason of an ancient custom within the 
said city restraining the freemen of the same from dis- 
posing of their personal estates by their last wills and 
testaments.” 

In the meantime the rule according to which real 
estate could not anywhere— except under local custom 
— be disposed of by will, but went to the heir-at-law, 
had also been repealed by the Wills Act of Henry VIII. 
in 1540, the result being that from the beginning of the 
ISth century absolute freedom existed throughout 
England of dnsposing of real and personal estate by will. 

Jt deserves mention that the wilLs gradually intro- 
duced into England in the manner described above, 
originally differed in several essential respects from the 
wills of Roman law (see Pollock and Maitland, vol. ii, 
pp. 312-314), and that the last remaining important differ- 
ence did not disappear until the 1st January 1898. 
According to Roman law the whole of a testator’s 
property became vested in universal successors, or one 
universal successor, called the heirs or the heir. Accord- 
ing to English law there was from an early period a 
universal successor as regards personal property, viz. 
the executor or administrator, but the real estate, from 
the time that wills disposing of real estate were 
sanctioned by statute, did not necessarily vest in one 
person, but passed in respect of each part of it to the 
jierson to wliom it was devised by the will, whilst such 
parts of the real estate as were not disposed of by the 
will passed to the heir-at-law. By virtue of the Land 
Tiunsfer Act 1897, which came into force on the 1st 
January 1S98, real e.state now passes to the executor 
or administnitor in the same way as personal estate; 
the executor or administrator being now exactly in the 
same position as an heir who had accepted the inherit- 
ance sulffect to the Benebicium Inventxvrii (i^.r,). 

The development of the English law of wills may be 
recapitulated as follows At first there are no regular 
wills, but only gifts in contemplation of death, mainly 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Under the influence of the 
clergy, regular wills appointing executors ate graduallv 
introduced, but such wills dispose of personalty on ly 
the realty, except under special local customs, goes to 
the heir-at-law, until in 1540 wills disposing of realty- 
are sanctioned. Universal succession as regards person- 
alty and singular succession as regards realty continue 
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to exist until 1S98, when universal succession is estab- 
lished for the whole estate. To this extent English 
law has now become assimilated to the law's derived 
from Eoman law, but on the other hand the gradual 
abolition of the rights of legitim originally existing in 
favour of w'ife and children, which occurred in England, 
have created a new diflerence between England and 
Ireland and the rest of Europe including Scotland. 

The following table illustrates the rights of children 
as to legitim in a number of European countries, it 
bein'’' understood that the issue of deceased children 
represent their deceased parent or ancestor. The widow 
or widower lias no claim to legitim except in Scotland, 
where she is entitled to one-third if there are children, 
and to one-half if there are none ; but the widow or 
wido'wer has in many countries other claims on the 
estate. In many countries the parents or more distant 
ancestors of a testator are entitled to legitim if he leaves 
no issue, but the ancestor’s portion is generally smaller 
than the children’s portion. 


A mount of Legitim in case of Survival of 


Countries 
governed by 

1 2 
child cliildren. 

3 or 4 
children. 

5 or more 
children. 

Scotch Law 
German Common 

r 

' u * 
y 

i, * 

3 

Law 

i 

i 


Prussian Code . 

f 


s 

Saxon Code 

A 

j 

3 

4 

Baden Code 

4 § 

1 1 

1 

1 

French Code 


1 

Austrian, Code . 

h 

4 

i 

Swedish Statute 

\ 

4 

4 

Italian Code 


1 \ 

1 

Portuguese Code 

s 


3 

Spanish Code . 

It 1 

it ' 

It 

i 


* If no jjarent siu’vives, 

t must go in equal parts ; the remaining J may be 
appointed in unequal parts. 


Many codes contain elaborate provisions as to the 
calculation of the shares, and as to the grounds on which 
children may be disinlierited (e.g. cei'tain crimes com- 
mitted against the testator, immoral or dishonourable 
conduct, etc.). 

The undesirable economic elfects of the exaggerated 
rules as to legitim existing in countries governed by 
French law iiave been frequently discussed, but a 
moderate restriction of the pow'er to give property by 
will to strangers, or to some children to the exclusion of 
others, is thought advantageous in countries where such 
restrictions exist. On the other hand, the complete 
freedom of English law does not seem to have caused 
discontent, and it is quite possible that the greater 
spirit of enterprise which has hitherto distinguished the 
English race is not imconnected with the fact that, 
except in so far as any settlement provides to the 
contrary, no child is of right eiititled-to any part of his 
parent's fortune. It Is, however, clear, from the 
historical sketch given above, that the difference 
between the English and the continental rules was not 
caused by deliberate choice, but by a combination of 
accidental circumstances, 

[Sir Henry S. Maine, A’ncientLaw, chs. vi. and vii. — 
Salkowsld, Imtit'iitionen. — Sohm, The Institiites of Roman 
Law, translated by Ledlie.— •Schulin, Das griechische 
Testament 'verglicken mit dem romischen. — Brunner, 
Deutsche RechtsgescMchte, vol. i, p. 79. — Heusler, Institu- 
tionen des deiiischen PHvairechts, vol, ii. pp. 621-664. — 
Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, vol. ii. 
pp. Sl2-361.-~Lassalle, Das System der erworhenen Eechte.] 

■ E.S. ■ ■ 

■WILSON, Glocestir, may be regarded 
as the wildest of all the witers on cmTency.- 
This is evinced in his doctrines that *^ gold is 
no more essential to the guinea than the brass 
or ivory of the ruler is to its inches, . . 
“Paper, as the more abstract expression of 
value, is more likely to be uniform in value 


than gold.” It is charitable to surmise that 
beneath these phrases there may have lurked 
some rudiment of the conceptions wliicli we 
now connect with a Tabular Staebard. 

Defence of Abstract Currencies in Reply to the 
Bullion Report and Mr, Eushisson, by Glocester 
Wilson, F.R.S., 1811. — *4 Further Defence of 
Abstract Currencies, by Glocester Wilsoip F.E.S." 
London, 1812. 

[F. A. Walker, Money, p. 296. See also 
Qitarterly Review, 1811, vol. v. p. 252 et seg., 
Canning on the kindred fallacies of Smith and 
Eliot.] f. y. e. 

WILSOhT, Rt. Hon. James (1805-1860), 
financial member of the council of India. He 
went into business early in life, but retired in 

1844, after having started the Economist to 
represent free - trade principles. The first 
number appeared 2nd September 1843 ; he 
was the sole editor, dovm to his departure for 
India, when he was succeeded by Walter Bage- 
HOT, who married Wilson’s eldest daughter. 
In 1847 he became M.P. for "Westbury, betw'eeii 
1848 and March 1852 was secretary to the 
board of control, and was financial secretary 
to the treasury in the Aberdeen coalition 
ministry until March 1856. In 1859 he was 
vice-president of the board of trade. Fie 
resigned in order to take the post of financial. 
minister in India, and died at Calcutta. 

“Wilson dealt with political economy like a 
practical man . . . [His] predominating power 
was w'hat may be called a husiness-imaginatiou. 
Fie had a great power of conceiving transactions. 
Political economy was to him the science of buy- 
ing and selling, and of the ordinary bargains of 
men he had a very steady and distinct conception ” 
{W. Bagehot, “xMemoir,” Econo7Mst, 17th Nov. 
1860, p'.' 1289). 

Irifuences of the Corn Laws as afecting all 
Classes of the Cornimmity, and particularly the 
Landed Jnteirests, London, 1839, 8vo (3rcl ed., 
1840. “One of the best and most reasonable of 
the late tracts in favour of the unconditional 
repeal of the corn laws,’’ M‘Cullocli, Lit, F, E., 
p. 80). — Fluctuations of Currency, Commerce, 
and Alamifactures referable to the Corn Lows, 
London, 1840, Svo. — The Revemce; or, what 
should the Chancellor dot London, 1841, Svo 
(foreshadows the financial policy commenced by 
Peel and continued by Gladstone). — Capital, 
Cwrrency, and Banking ; being a collection of a 
series of articles published in the Economist in 

1845, on the Principles of the Bank Act of lS44i 
and in 1847, on the recent Monetarial and Com- 
mercial Crisis ; concluding with a plan for a 
secure and ecojiomical Currency, London, 1847, 
8vo (advocating severe bullionist views).-— 

cwZ Measures for India: a Speech, London, 1880, 
8 VO (the principal proposal was the introduction 
of the income tax, severely criticised in Sir W. 
Trevelyan’s minute). 

[Biography by Bagehot in Eco^tomist {ut supra} 
and shorter life by the same writer in Ency. Brit, , 
8th. ed. — Annual Px^egister, 1860, pp. 500-509. — 
Gent, Mag.t October 1860, p. 432.] h. r. t. 
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WILSON, Thomas, LL.D. (about 1520- 
1581), was a statesman and divine under 
Elizabeth ; lie sat in x^aiiiament in 1563 for 
Mitchell in Cornwall, and in 1571 and 1572 
for Lincoln city ; he was master of requests, 
secretary of state in 1577, and after holding 
the post of master of St. Katherine’s Hospital, 
then on its original site near the Tower of 
London, for several years, was made dean of 
Durham in 1579. 

Besides treatises on rhetoric and logic he was 
the author of a Discourse u^pon Usurie (published, 
according to the title-page, in 1584, though the 
prefatory epistle is dated 1569), a dialogue 
between a preacher, a lawyer, a merchant, and a 
civilian. The preacher, supporting his position 
by Scripture and the Fathers, utterly condemns 
all interest on every kind of loan, and would have 
usurers punished like thieves or murderers ; the 
lawyer, with other texts of Scripture, and a law 
of J ustiiiian to bear him out, draws a distinction 
between fair interest and “ biting ” usury, between 
business investments and charitable loans ; and 
points out that interest is not merely a reward for 
the kindness of lending, but compensation for 
risk and for foregoing the use of the money. 
The merchant takes his stand on the argument 
that trade would stop if nothing were to be gained 
by it, but the civilian in a tedious oration supports 
the preacher’s position with quotations from the 
canon law, and like liiin allows no interest on 
loans except when the principal money is not 
repaid at the date originally fixed. To solve the 
merchant’s difficulty, however, he seems to allow 
interest to be paid on capital lent for business 
purposes, evading inconsistency by calling such 
lending letting out to lime, on the ground that 
the capital, if lost by the borrower, wull not be 
restored to the lender. To the surprise of the 
modern reader the preacher’s final rejoinder en- 
tirely converts his audience, and the penitent 
merchant engages to lend freely in future, and even 
to restore all he has taken by usury in the past. 

[Gent. Magazine, new series, iii. 468. — Fuller, 
Worthies (Lincoln). — Willis, ]Siot ParL — Wood, 
Fasti Oxon. — Pari. Jlist., i. 756, for speech on 
usury bill. — Cooper, Athenae Cantab, (with Ml 
list of authorities). — Cunningham, Fng. Indies, 
mid Gommerce, Mod. Times, pp. 79-95.] E. G. P. 

WINCHCOMBE, JOHN. See Newbxjuy, 
Jack oe. 

WINDING-HP. This expression is used as 
a general term for the transactions necessary on 
the dissolution of a partnership or company, 
to realise the assets, to pay off the liabilities, 
and to divide the surplus among the parties 
entitled. In the case of companies, the 
winding-uji also ta,kes the place of bankruptcy- 
proceedings. A company may be wound up 
voluntarily or by the court, but in the case of 
a voluntary winding-up the court may, on 
application, make an order placing the liquida- 
tion under the supervision of the court, aud a 
voluntary winding-up may also at any -time be 
transformed into a compulsory winding-up by 
the court. 


[See companies acts generally, and more 
particularly The Companies (Winding-up) Act, 
1890. — Palmer’s Gom^pamj Precedents, pt. ii. 
(Windiug-up) 6th edition, 1896.] e. s. 

WINDOW TAX. See Taxation. 

WINKELBLECH, K. G. See Maiilo, Kaiil. 

WITT, Johan be (1623-1672), born at 
Dordrecht, murdered at the Hague, was without 
doubt one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
statesman of his age. Descended from a very 
able family, whose members served their country 
in several different capacities, the young De 
Witt very early distinguished himself by his 
extraordinary ability and perspicacity. The 
mathematical sciences especially interested him. 
Notwithstanding, however, his early predilec- 
tions, he studied la-w at the university of Leyden, 
and in 1647 became an advocate at the court of 
Holland at the Hague. His capacity, lio’wever, 
procured him as earty as 1650 the position of 
‘'^pensionaris ” of Dordrecht, one of the oldest 
and richest cities of Holland, and in 1656 that of 
‘M'aadpensionaris” of Holland. In this capa- 
city he was for about twenty years the leader 
of the internal and external politics of the 
united provinces, and he intended to make 
the republic fully independent of the authority 
of the House of Orange (the stadtholder Wil- 
liam II. died in 1650 wdthout leaving an adult 
successor), and to secure a place for it at the 
head of the nations of Europe. Flis opposition 
to the restoration of tlie stadtholdership was 
the cause of many a conflict with the people, 
and afterwards with England after Charles II.’s 
accession to the throne. 

His policy as a statesman falls out of the 
scope of this dictionary. Into the region of 
theoretic political economy De Witt, who wTote 
but little, never entered. His opinions on the 
practical financial and economic questions ed 
his time may be gathered from the little book 
of P. BE LA CoiJET entitled Interest van Holland. 
This book contains a complete defence of De 
WTtt’s policy, and the manuscript, corrected 
by De Witt himself in a number of places, and 
enlarged by twm chapters, wtis published at his 
instigation. Chapter xxxix., wuitteii by De 
Witt, contains an ample defence of his financial 
policy, and of the conversion of the debt, at 
that time amounting to 140 million florins, in 
1655, from a 5 per cent into a 4 per cent stock. 
The amount thus saved w’as reserved for amor- 
tisation of the debt, and this amortisation-fund 
wmuld every year be augmented by the saved 
interest, in order to pay off the whole debt in 
forty- one years. In consequence of this conver- 
sion and amortisation, maintained until 1665, 
the burden of the interest was, notwithstanding 
the raising of new loans to an amount of about 
15 millions, diminished in 1672 by nearly 1-|- 
millions. 

De Witt’s pamphlet on Waardije van lyf rente 
in proportie tot losrenic appeared in 1671, and 
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.contains^ for that time, a very remarkable de- ! 
inoiistration of the desirableness of negotiating : 
life aimiiities as a means of borrowing mone^g 
for, on tlie basis of a payment of 6y per cent, 
it proved even more advantageous to the state 
than an ordinary loan at 4 per cent. De Witt 
did not fear a diminution of the national capital 
.as a consequence of his proposal, trusting that it 
would give his countrymen a strong inducement 
to save. And the rapid amortisation of life- 
annuities was an advantage to the state when 
compared with ordinary loans. His calcula- 
tions were based on the hypothesis that, be- 
miming from the third year, the chance of life 
for 50 years more was 1:1; at the age of 53 
years the chance to live still 10 years was 1 ; 
at the age of 63 years 4- : 1 ; at the age of 73 the 
chance to live further 7 years -y : 1 ; and at the 
of 80 years the chance of death 1:1. 

[From the very numerous books about De Witt 
and his age, we mention : James Geddes, History 
of /. de Witt (English), the Hague, 1879. — A. 
Lefevre Pontalis, John de Witt^ translated by A. 
Stephenson, London, 1885, 2 vols.] c. a. v. s. 

WOLFF, Chiustian (1679-1754), pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Halle, 1706-23, 
1740-54, and Marburg, 1724-40, and of the 
law of nature and nations in Halle, 1740-54 : 

Wrote a system of philosophy speculative, i.e. 
cosmological, psychological, and theological, and practi- 
cal, i.c. ethical, economical, and political, which held its 
own until superseded by tliat of Kant. He was an 
eclectic follower of Leibniz, and therefore an in- 
dividualist and an idealist. He derives society from 
the contract or quasi-contract of its members, but 
sometimes omits quasi -contract (F. G., § 2). The 
object of the contracting parties is to attain their own 
“perfection” (J. N., vii. § 144), not “happiness,” 
though the two ideas are closely allied. The motives 
and means to attain perfection can be deduced from 
“ human nature,” as the successive propositions of 
Euclid are from Euclid’s axioms and definitions ; and 
each proposition contains a duty. This code of duties 
is called, after Pufendokf, The Law of Nature, and 
contains an inextricable tissue of moral and social 
maxims, and of legal enactments, in which no allow- 
ance is made for social and legal growth. 

He is quite devoid of the historical faculty, and the 
Ohinese government, the praise of which caused his 
exile, 1723-40, figures alongside of the current prejudices 
•oMiis time as expressions of the law of nature. In 
politics he is an absolutist, but justifies passive resist- 
ance. In economics, in the modern sense, he writes 
that the law of nature (1) fixes the price of such things 
and services as conduce to the “ necessities, conveni- 
ences, and amusements of life ” (ep. A. Smith) so 
that none may want for necessaries ; (2) therefore 
necessaries common to all have no price ; (3) it deter- 
mines value by the labour and expense of production, 
(4) plus interest on money proportionate to the retunis 
on res fnictuosae. We might on reading this be 
tempted to think of (1) living profits and wages ; (2) 
modern ideas as to cost and use- value ; (3) and scarcity 
and value ; and (4) the iiroductivity of capital ; but Wolflf 
meant by a law of nature not what happens, but what 
ought to happen, and his only notion of bringing these 
“ laws ” into operation is to make them state-laws. He 
Is a high priest of the Police School (see Police). He 
is a mercantilist, and calls that state the strongest which 
has most men and money, and especially the latter— for 
there cannot be too much money, and money can buy 
men, but men who w'ant for food are too many— and lie 
calls that man rich who has “ money to spare,” and writes 
of trades and other xiursuits as ways of maldng money ” 
(Occ., index s.u pecuyiia), and condemns gold and silver 
plate as making money less, besides being luxurious. But 
he does not identify wealth and money. Thus money, he 


writes, when used as the test of wealth, is used in a loose 
sense, and includes debts that are due, res fnictuosae^ 
and all things having money Axilue pt. iv. § 352): 
and one of his works cites the fable of Mida.s (Oi’c.,‘'§ 791)’ 
Money in the strict sense “represents” things for the 
purpose of measuring their value, and is general purchas- 
ing power. At least these things are written in the book of 
natural laAV ; and natural law is not a social tendency, but 
a counsel of individual perfection. He does not discuss 
economical problems from any other point of view than 
that of an ali-pervading didacticism. 

^■Works by Wolff connected with political economy belong 
to his practical, not his speculative philosopliy fund are 
— Verniinftige Gcdanken von devi gcsclhcliaftllchen JNien 
dev Menschen, 1721, 1750 (“society” includes “eco- 
nomics” and politics). — Jus Naturae meihodo sricntiika 
pertraclatmn, 1740-48, 1764-06 ; 8 parts ; Jus Gentium 
m, s. p. 1749, being the uintli part : these works are 
abridged in Institutiones J,N. et G,, 1751, trans. Geniian, 
1754, also in a French version by Foriney, 1758. Pt. i. 
states duties to self, others, and God ; i)ts. ii. and iii. 
rights of ownership ; pts. iv. and v. contractual rights, 
including iv. 2 De Pretio rerum et pecunia ; pt. vi. is mis- 
cellaneous ; pt. vii. gives laws of societies less than 
states ; pt. viii. of states. — Oeeonomica, 1754, ed. and 
partly written by Hanovius ; “economics” is used in 
Aristotle’s sense as the policy of societies less than 
states. — Discovery of the catise of the umltiplication of 
Corn, 1734, an Engl, trans. of the first of two 
treatises on scientific agriculture, 1718 and 1730. —'The 
real happiness of a People under a philosophical King, i.e. 
Chinese Emperor.s, 1750, an Engl, trans. of his Oratio, 
1726, which caused his exile when delivered in 1723 ; 
see Carlyle, Frederick the Great, in his JForJes (1882), xxii. 
p. 179, voh xxiv. p. 207. 

[Erdmann, History of Philosophy, trans. by W. S. 
Hough, 1892, vol. ii. p. 219. — W. Roscher, Geschichte dcr 
National Ockonomik in Deutschland, p. 347.] J. d. r. 

WOLOWSKI, Loins Frakcois Michel 
Raymond (1810-1876), born at Warsaw, died 
at Paris. He was educated in France, return- 
ing, at the age of eighteen, to Warsaw, to 
graduate at that university. The revolution of 
1830 excited violent emotion and baseless 
hopes among the youth of Poland. Wolowski’s 
French education and his personal popularity 
caused him to be suspected, imprisoned, and 
condemned to death by the Russian govern- 
ment. When the revolution broke out he 
regained his liberty, took up arms, and was 
sent to Paris by the provisional government 
as secretary to the legation. When the 
rebellion was suppressed he remained in Paris, 
where his family joined him. He quickly 
passed his examinations in law, and was 
employed in the office of the famous lawyer 
Dalloz. He was naturalised in 1834, began 
to write, and started the lieme de Legislation 
et de Jurisprudence. 

The government in 1838 attempted to 
suppress all limited companies. Wolowski 
opposed this severe measui-e with such force 
that it did not pass. This success rendered 
him popular, and in 1839 he was placed in 
the chair of Legislation Industrielle, recently 
established at the Conservatoire des arts et 
metiers. 

Wolowski’s eloquence enabled him to instruct 
his hearers without wearying them. He spoke 
several languages, was familiar with foreign 
literature, especially that connected with moral 
and political science, and soon won for himself 
a distinguished place among French economists. 

After the revolution of 1848, he boldly attacked 
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the socialist doctrines of Louis Bla.nc who presided j 
over the Government commission on labour. Un- I 
fortunately bis arguments were not all equally 
good— that on the limitation of competition being 
lamentably weak. "With Dunoyeb he believed 
in immaterial capital. The reforms, though in- 
complete, in the mortgage system of France, were 
due to Wolowski, who proposed that there should 
be an open syndicate of all the landed proprieto]| 
in France, this syndicate to issue, with or without 
government guarantee, hut with its approval,- 
mortgage bonds like those employed in Germany 
and Poland, which was only effected after the 
d'etat of 1851. In 1852 a decree was is.sued 
authorising the establishment of the Bangues 
FoncUres, replacing the costly and difficult notarial 
contract of circulation of bonds payable to bearer. 
A Banque Fonci^re was established at Paris of 
which W olo-wski was director, and he formed two 
others at Nevers and Marseilles. 

There were troubles at the outset, and the 
necessity of unity was immediately perceived. 
Wolowski, who had originally thought of only 
one syndicate, desired the reunion of the three 
into one, working throughout Prance — and, 
appointing a governor, became himself simply an 
administrator in his own institution. He soon 
after became interested in the monetary question, 
supporting the system in existence before the 
suspension of the coinage of silver. He con- 
sidered the ratio of 15 : 1 between gold and 
silver to be fixed by nature, or to be one which 
would vary but slightly. With regard to hanks 
of circixlation he approved of unity, and considered 
that wliere the state did not itself issue notes to 
bearer payable at sight, it should directly super- 
vise this operation. The creation of bank notes 
was, in his eyes, coining money, and he highly 
adnihed the Bank Act of 1844 of Sir Bohert Peel. 
In 1848 he was elected to the constituent and 
legislative assemblies. A sincere republican, he 
held no office during the empire, but in 1871 he 
again offered himself for election, and became a 
member of the national assembly. He was a 
vigorous supporter of the income-tax as preferable 
to the semi -protectionist system of taxation 
proposed by M. Thiers. In 1876 he was, shortly 
before his death, appointed senator for life. 

In 1855 he succeeded to the chair vacated by 
Blaiiqui’s death at the academy of moral and 
political science. He WTote much, and early 
showed a great predilection for the historical 
over the deductive method ■— he believed all 
masters of the science to be of that way of 
thinking, except J, B. SxIY, whom he reproached 
with dogmatism. He translated the Prlncipes 
d'economie polUiqite of Eoscher, 1855, 2 vols. 
Svo, into French, and the Aconmnie politique 
of G. A. L. Cibrario, 1859, 2 vols. Svo, ■writing 
iatroduotions for both. That to Eoscher’s book is 
an economic manifesto in favour of the Historical 
Method (g.u ). This perhaps is the best thing he 
wrote. He supported free trade without reserve, 
but too often allowed himself to lean on official 
regulations and centralisation. 

His first book, poli^m et 

de staUsHque, Svo, 1 84 S, is made up of separate 
works. In 1864 he brought out les Jinances de 


la RitssUf Svo, wdiich, supporting as it did the- 
Polish view, excited loud complaints in Eussia, 
and La question des hanques, Svo, the reproduc- 
tion of his lectures at the Conservatoire des arts 
et mitiers, followed in 1867 , by La Banque 
d'Angleterre et les danques d'Fcosse, Svo (trans. 
into English by Somers), another form of the 
same subject, La LiberU comm&rciale et les residtaU ■, 
du traiU de commerce de 1860 (1869), Svo,,^ 
appeared at the time when the commercial treaties^ 
with England and other countries began to b"i 
given up, and Le change et la circulation^ 186i^' 
8vo, when the bank question and the monetary 
question were being discussed. The latter subject . 
was treated on more directly in Vor et Vargent]^ 
(Svo, 1870). He also translated two remarkable; 
and original works, Petit traictie de la premiere 
invention des monnoies,'hy Nicholas Oresme, Bishop- 
of Lisieux, written in 1376, and TraiU de la 
monnaie, by Nicholas CoPBiiNictrs, the celebrated 
astronomer (1526) — the two form a large volume, 
published in 1864. We need only notice among, 

' many pamphlets on subjects of the day, Risultats 
iconomiques du payement de la contributions do 
guerre en Allemagne et en France, 1874, which 
consisted mainly of extracts from different publica- 
tions with which he was connected and which are 
quoted below. He also wote in Revue de Ugislation 
et de yurisprrudence (1834-50), and for Le siMe 
a daily paper, from 1837 to 1848, for the Revue 
des deux mondes, from 1857 to 1868 ; finally 
for Journal des konomistes and the Oompte rendu 
des stances de V Academia des sciences, morales, 
et poUtiques, from the date of their commencement 
(1842) till his death. From 1843 onwards he was 
one of the most industrious and distinguished mem- 
bers of the society of political economy, of which 
he became vice-president in 1858 ; and was one of 
the founders of the statistical society of Paris, and 
president from 1874. 

[ilSmile Levasseur, La vie et les travaux de 
Wolaioski, Svo, 1877. — Ant. Eouillet, WolowsM, 
sa vie et ses travaux, Svo, 1880. — J. Eambaiid,. 
L' oeuvre konomique de L. Wolowski, Svo, 1882.] 

A. 0. f. 

WOMEN'S WAGES. See Wages of 
Women. 

WOOD, W, (fi. about 1724), a' Bristol iron 
merchant, notorious through his purchase of a 
patent for the issue of copper coins in Ireland. 
The agitation thus produced, and fanned by the 
Deapieb’s Letters (see also Swift, Jonathan), 
was stopped by cancelling the obnoxious patent 
with compensation to Wood, who at first refused 
to yield up bis privilege. 

[Lecky, biographical introduction to Swift’s- 
Prose IFor^*5 (London, 1897), pp. Ixx-lxxv.] 

WORE, REGULATION OF. See ° Indus- 
try, Organisation OF ; Labour in Relation 
■ TO THE Law. ■ 

WORKHOUSES.. , 

Worklionsej p. 672 ; Workliouse Test, p, 674. 

Workhouse."— A workhouse may be defined 
as an institution supported by the ’poor-rate 
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for the necessary relief of the aged, sick, casual, ■ ' 
and able-bodied poor and their children. By 
considering the history of poor relief in regard 
to these classes, we may trace how the work- 
house has been developed. 

Before any legal system of relief for the “impotent” 
was introduced, the aged and inlirm poor were in some 
meksure provided for in hospitals or bf alms. Legis- 
lation (12 Eich. 11. c. 7) first reqiiirei the impotent 
to abide in the place w^here they were ; then (22 Hen. 
VIII. c. 12) licensed them to beg within appointed limits ; 
then*(2V Hen. VIII. c. 25) provided that alms should be 
collected for them ; then (1 Ed. VI. c. 8) ordered that 
they should be lodged in convenient houses and em- 
ployed “if not so lame and impotent but that they 
may work ” ; and then (14 Eliz. e. 5) no longer suffered 
them to beg, but provided for them “in hospitals or 
‘other abiding or working houses,’” or (39 Eliz. c. 3) 
supported them by necessary relief out of the rates. 
This act, and the Poor La-w Act (43 Eliz. c. 2) still in 
force, provide generally for raising competent sums of 
monev for the “necessary relief” of the “lame, im- 
potent, old, blind, and such other among them being 
poor and -not abU to worlc,” It did not provide “hos- 
pitals or other abiding or working houses ” for them ; 
but, apart from outdoor relief, they ivould continue to 
be lodged in such houses and in almshouses. (The 
Hospitals, part of the system of ecclesiastical relief, were 
in many instances municipalised. Cp. in Henry VIII.’s 
and Ed. VI. ’s reigns, St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s, 
and St. Peter’s Hospital at Bristol, which became the 
workhouse.) In the workhouses of 9 Geo. i. 7, they 
would be maintained and possibly employed (cp. 
Gileeet’s Act). At the present time workhouses 
are, in fact, in great part “hospitals” or almshouses 
for the “impotent.” To a limited extent employment 
or occupation is provided for them. The sick are pro- 
vided for in sick wards, or, in the larger towns, in 
separate poor-law infirmaries. They are not specially 
referred to in 43 Eliz., but are included in the “others 
not able to work,” 

The casual poor, or vagrants, were punished in various 
ways, and subsequently (18 Eliz. and 39 Eliz.) committed 
to work in houses of correction, wdiich also bore the 
name of workhouses— the word now apxjlied to a house 
of correction in the United States. Afterwards, in 
its later form, the workliouse of the poor law, with its 
casual ward, met the needs of the casual poor or vagrant. 
The house of coirection became and remained a prison 
for offenders under the vagrancy acts. 

Next, as to the able-bodied poor : poor relief is closely 
related to labour questions. At any time of difficulty 
the questions of wage, vagrancy, and the care of the 
aged or “impotent,” arise almost simultaneously. 
Statutes and the history of the workhouse indicate this. 
The able-bodied poor person, “not exercising any craft, 
nor having whereon to live,” under a system of regu- 
lating wages by law, was required (23 Ed. HI.) to serve 
at the accustomed wage, with committal to jail as a 
penalty. And on this system, if einployrnent were 
scarce, he would, on the other hand (as in 18 Eliz. c. 8), 
be provided with work if willing to labour. Accordingly 
(39 Eliz.), he was to be supplied with work on profitable 
terms vuthout or within a house of correction possessed 
of the necessary stock. This general provision is limited 
by the Poor Law Act (4.3 Eliz.) to the setting to work of 
children and “ such persons as, being married or un- 
married, having no means to maintain them, use no 
ordinary or daily trade of life to .get their living by.” 
In that act no mention is made of a workhouse ; but, a.s 
has been shown, the thing already existed. 

Two interpretations of the Poor Law Act, and two 
theories, have dominated at different times. One, which 
accorded rather with 39 Eliz., would impose on the 
overseers the provision of work to all poor and needy 
persons being willing to labour. This coincided with 
a theory that the labour of the poor might be made 
profitable as well as educational and disciplinary, and 
thus led to the workhouse being adapted to a “house 
of industry ” ; or, as in Gilbert’s Act, 22 Geo. IIL c. S3, 
which excluded areas incorporated under it from the 
operation of the Poor Law Act, it harmonised with the 
view that employment should be provided for the poor 
outside the house, and that the workhouse should be 
used only for the aged and infirm — i.e. as an abiding or 
VOL. Ill 


working house, which, as it happened, was its old, possibly 
its original use. These two conceptions had great iii- 
fiuence at different times, but especially in the latter 
part of the ISth century. Trie failure of the house of 
industry and industrial farm was due to the following 
amongst other causes. The work depended on contracts", 
and the failure to obtain contracts— esiiecialiy at times 
of commercial depression— threw the whole organisation 
of indoor relief out of gear. The contracts were accented 
on terms of pauper labour, and were often of little or 
no profit. Thus the workman out.side was effectively, 
undersold. The labour in the wmrkhouse v/as frequently 
undisciplined and bad ; and the pauper.srvere so trouble- 
some to manage that they were often left absolutely 
idle. To carry on a farm, outside labour had at tinie.s 
to be procured, while in winter work enough could not 
be provided, and the people had to be put on the roads. 
There was a disinclination to refer people to the work- 
house as a house of industry,, and thus after a few years 
it failed to serve as a test. 

The other theory relied on a strict interpretation of 
the words quoted above from the Poor Law Act. It 
insisted that the position of the pauper should be less 
eligible than that of the independent workman, and 
that the poor law had to provide necessary relief to 
the able-bodied on this condition, and had not to furnish 
employment to the poor at large. On this theory the 
workhouse became a poorhouse for the maintenance and 
employment of those wffio would accept “the oiler of 
the house,” i.e. relief on the less eligible condition. The 
plan succeeded in several parishes for a time about the 
year 1722 (9 Geo. 1. 7), and in other instances here .and 
there, proving its efficacy at the period of extreme 
pauperisation at the beginning of the present century. 
It was afterwards revived under new conditions in 1834 
under the new Poor Law Act (4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76), 
when pauperism was wide-spread, and the admin istratioii 
of poor relief was in the greatest confusion. The union 
workhouse was then established (see Union, Poor 
Law), and by the outdoor relief prohibitory (1844) and 
regulation (1852) orders, framed under § 52 of the new 
Poor Law Act, relief to able-bodied men was refused 
except iu the house, while a central authority, the poor- 
law commission or board, was established to give unity 
and guidance to the new administration. By the outdoor 
labour test order (1S42) permission was given to the 
guardians, at times of distress, to relieve able - bodied 
men out of the house in return for a task of work, on. 
the understanding that half the relief at least was given 
in kind ; and in the regulation order, which applies to 
most large towns, this plan was adopted without the 
proviso required by the test order tliat it should apply 
only to times of distress, and subject to report to the 
poor-law board. Thus the rigour of the new poor law 
was modified conditionally at the discretion of the 
guardians. The result, towards which no doubt other 
causes have co-operated, has been an enormous reduction 
of able-bodied pauperism. Thus in 1850, when already 
it had been largely diminished, it was 1'2 per cent of 
the population above fifteen years of age ; but in 1S91 
it was only 0-5. With regard to the aged the test was 
not pushed, but the poor-law commissioners advised 
its use to prevent “partial” relief, i.e. relief to persons 
who have “ some,” not “no,” means. The commis- 
sioners advised the erection of workhouses for difi'erent 
classes, and recent reform appears to be taking that 
direction. 

It is difficult to see how, from the economic stand- 
point, any other policy of relief to the able-bodied than 
that of 1834 is defensible. There is now no state 
regulation of wage to justify as its counterpart the 
provision of work to the poor and needy generally ; and 
if relief in aid of wages, or in substitution of wages, is 
injurious, it follows that, in the main, those relieved 
should be so assisted as to be, as far as possible, in- 
dustrially a negative quantity. The offer of the house 
ensures that, if they accept relief, this will be the 
result. 

With regard to the workhouse for children— in the 
“house of industry” the labour of children was of great 
importance. Now education in district or separate 
schools, or in country unions at the public elementary 
schools, has taken its place. 

[Bxixnt History of the Poor Law, 1764.— Eden, State oj 
tTiePoor, 1797.— Golding, Historical Account of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Southwarlc, 1819.— Poor Law Commissioners, 
Jieport {large edition), 1834 ; and Annual Heports, 1835, 

, 1836, especially Appendices and Inspectors’ Reports.— 

, 
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Aspects of the Social Prohlevi, 1896. —Poor Law Orders, j 
Macmorran and Lusliington, 1S90.— d'/irvuoZ B^)iortsyf 
Local Government Board. — “The State and the Un- 
employed,” Charity Organisation Beniew, vol. ix. p. 439, 
1893; and generally Ashley, Economic History, vol. i. 
pt. 2, 1S93.] c. S. L. 

WOilKHOUSJE TEST. By the workhouse 
test, as it is called, relief is granted by the 
poor-law guardians on the condition that the 
applicant accepts an order for admission to the 
workhouse or poorhouse. The method appears 
to have come into vogue in the early part of 
the ISth century. By 9 Goo. I. c. 7 (1723) 
parishes were enabled to combine to provide a 
%vorkhouse, and any poor person ” who refused 
to enter the house lost his title to relief. 
'Wherever and so long as the test was applied, 
it reduced pauperism. 

The poor-law commissioners of 1834 adopted 
as ‘^the first and most essential of all condi- 
tions ” applicable to all administration of poor 
rcdief, for which funds "were levied compulsorily, 
the principle that the situation of the ^‘indi- 
vidual relieved” should “not, on the whole, 
be made really or apparently so eligible as the 
situation of the independent labourer of the 
lowest class.” They based this principle both 
on evidence which showed that necessary relief 
given conditionally on admission to a well- 
regulated wmrkhouse, or under similar restric- 
tions, tended to reduce pauperism ; and on the 
observation, tliat, while others applied freely 
for relief, non -parishioners — who could only 
obtain it after they had been passed back to 
their parish, — did not apply for it, since relief 
subject to removal \yas less “eligible” than 
self-maintenance. In their report they applied 
the principle more particularly to able-bodied 
men, and advised its adoption in the form of 
an offer of maintenance to them in a well- 
managed workhouse, where the necessaries of 
life only would be provided, and where, in 


general, as much labour w'ould be required 
as would be done by the independent labourer 
outside. The applicant is thus made the 
arbiter, and has to make his choice betAveen 
relief under unattractive conditions and main- 
tenance by his own exertions. If the two 
restrictions just mentioned be neglected the 
test Avill lose its efiicac}'. Residence in the 
workhouse may then become more eligible than 
independence — a danger that cannot be con- 
sidered altogether visionary if the standard of 
comfort in the house tends to rise aboA'e that 
of the independent labom-er of the loAvest class. 
Since 1834 the policy sketched by the com- 
missioners has, wfith limitations, been enforced 
under the orders of the poor law, now the 
local government, board. 

For results, see article Workhouses, o. s. l. 

WORKMEIT’S BUDGETS are statements 
compiled from information furnished by Avorking- 
men of their income, its sources, nature, and 
amount, and their expenditure with details of 
the nature and quantity of commodities pur- 
chased. Such budgets have long been regarded 
as forming the basis of social statistics, giving 
the only means of knovdiig the economic 
condition of a people, and of tracing the relative 
progress of different nations toAA^ards civilisation 
and economic independence, of studying the 
effect of climate on custom, and of estimating 
the incidence of indirect taxation. Much 
attention has been given, especially by the 
school of Le Play (see Le Play) and at inter- 
national congresses, to the collection of budgets 
in their most scientific and easily comparable 
form. The following budget, which shows the 
approved method of tabulation for international 
comparisons, and indicates the chief points to 
be studied, is from Les ouvrie7'$ des deux moTides 
(see Le Play). 

Reduced from, 


Budget [for one Tear) of a Rfottinghmn luorJdng -tanned s family^ 1888 {condensed). 

French currency mid imights. 


EBCEIPTS. 


In Ivincl. 


In money. 


Percentage 
of Total. 


Peom Capital — 

Ileal Property . . ... 

Personal. Property — Cash, £8 ... 

Implements for trade . , . .£0 5 61 

,, for domestic AAmrk . . 2 10 0 } 

Bight to tradesnaiion benefit balanced by subscription 
Gifts . . ... . , . 


It 5% 


Wages of head of family . 

,, eldest son (lithographer) 

,, second son (clerk) 

,, daMy/iftir (lace maker) 

„ „ (liat maker) 

,, ,» (lace maker) 

Hoiuwhnld ivorl: (mother and daug 
Mending dother, . . . . 

Washing . . . . . 

Home Indcstha’ — 

Household washing 


Approx. 

s. d. 



. 2S4 days 

at G 

S 



. 2S4 


5 10 



. 106 


2 

0 



. 286- 


S 

3 



. 20S 


2 

0 



. .286 


i 

2-.^ 


r) 

. 215 


0 

o" 



. 77. 


1 

H \ 

4 12 


20 

ti 

2 

5 ■ i 

.2 S' 


Family : father, aged 55 ; mother, 54 ; two sons, 22 and 19 ; 
four daughters, 29, 25, 13, 11. 


£ s. d. 


1 15. 


8 IS 4 


£ s. d. 


0 0 3 


94 12 
82 16 
10 12 
46 6 
20 16 
17 7 


272 11 7 , 


Total . 


33'6 
29 'U 
3-8 
16’5 
7-4 


I'd 

•5 


100 * 


£281 9 11 
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EXPENDITURE. 


— ■ ■■■ 



Total Expenses. 


Weight in 
lbs. approx. 

Price per lb. 
approx. 

Value of 
goods con- 
sumed in 
kind. 

Money spent. 

L Food. 


s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

(a) Food consumed at liome. 

Ce reals — 





Bread * . 

3691 

0 1*1 


16 lU 10 

Fats-- 





Butter 

201 

1 0*6 


10 11 n 

Lard 

57 

0 7 


1 IS Sh 

Oil 

4-4 

1 1*2 


0 4 

Dairy produce — 




Milk 




5 16 6 

(lOS dozen) ..... 

lOS doz. 

Is. per doz. 


5 S 0 

Cheese ....... 

229 

0 7-9 


7 9 9 

Meat and Fish — 





Beef ..... 

606 

0 7 


17 12 0 

Veal ....... 

22 

0 8*8 


0 16 0 

Mutton 

68S 

0 6T 


17 9 5 

Pork 

44 

0 7 


15 7 

Fowls 

9 

0 8*5 


0 6 n 

Fish 

476 

0 4*4 


S 12 9-h 

Veneta.hlcs and Fruit-— 





Potatoe.s ...... 

3669 

0 0*95 


J4 12 10 

Greens 

1153 

0 0'75 


S 12 5 

Roots 

115 

0 0-5 


0 4 f 

Onions 

58 

0 1*3 


0 6 5 

Tomatoes 

IS 

0 10*7 


0 16 0 

Fruit 

49S 

0 1*2 


2 10 10 

Condiments and Stimnlants— 





Salt 

115 

0 0*2 


0 2 1 

Pepper 

4*4 

0 7 


0 2 7 

Vinegar . . ... 

29 

0 2*4 


0 5 Sh 

Sugar 

459 

0 2*2 


4 3 2k 

Tea, coffee, cocoa .... 

Fermented drinks — 

150 

1 S-3 


12 11 4 





Beer ... . * . 



• • 

12 16 0 

Wine 




10 0 

Whisky 




6 11 4 

(&) Food: and drink outside house . 


. 


kO 15 2^ 


Total Food . 


IDS 10 4 

11. Dwelling Expenses— 





Rent 




IS 0 0 

Furniture 



. 

5 0 0 

Coal . . .... 




U k 6 

Light (Gas, £1:6:6; Candles, 12s. dd.! 

) . 

. 


1 10 0 


Total II. 



2U S 6 

III. Clothes — 





Father and sons : bought . 

home-made (includin 

g repairs) 


HI 19 5 

lU 0 0 

Mother and girls : bought 

home-made (including repair.s) . 


s 'k in 

IS 16 0 

washing (cost if done outside) 


4 5 111- 

2 2 1 

Total III. . . , 

IV. Instruction, Recreation, Medical Attendance— 

S IS 4 

SU IS 1 

Religion 




2 Ik 7 

Education 




\ 0 19 8 

Music and books . . . . 




\ 0 9 7 

Charity . . . . . . . 

Amusements : Tobacco, theatres, dancing lessons, £4 : 16s. Enter 

*• 

|; ISO 

tainments : Newspapers, £1:5:8 




' 6 1 S 

Doctors and Medicine 




1 0 0 

Total IV. 

V. Expenses connected with By-Indostrtes, Debts, 

Taxes, and 

12 8 6 

INSUE.-VNCE— 





Debts and Taxes, nil . 





Interest on value of tools . . . 




0 ‘o 3 

Subscription to trades-union balanced by potential benefit . 



Savings, principally of the young girls 




7 10 11 


Totals , 


8 IS 4 

m 

272 11 7 

k 11 ; . 


Percentaa:e 
of Total. 


6S’S 


S'6 


15*5 


4-4 


2 '7 


100 - 
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Budget {Weeh) of a shepherd {Dorset). From 
the Labour Cominission^ 1893^ The Agri- 
cultural Labourer, vol. i. part v. For other 
budgets see the Reports of the Assistant - 
Commissioners, 


Family : a shepherd, wife, and three children, 


aged one to six years. 

Receipts per week — s. 

Man’s wages (house, garden, wood, and 

potato-patch Ixee) 12 

Expenditure per week — 

Six loaves . 3 

Milk, 7 pints . 0 

Tea, i lb 0 

Sugar, 2 lbs. ....... 0 

Bacon, 3 lbs. 1 

Butter, Mb 0 

Clieese, 4 lbs 1 

Meat (for Sunday) , . . . . 1 

Salt, etc. ...... 0 

Lights . . , 0 

Coal, 4 cwt. . . ..... 0 

Soap, soda, and starch .... 0 


d. 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

2 

4 

5 
5 


10 Od 


Tiiis is typical of a simple budget useful for 
furnishing data for rough calculations. 

Collections of budgets are distinguished as in- 
tensive and extensive. An intensive budget or 
monograph is showm in the tanner’s budget here 
given, the table being accompanied with minute 
descriptions of the social and economic circum- 
stances of the class represented. The extensive 
method is best illustrated by the mammoth 
collections of the American labour bureaux. 
Numerous “ blanks ” are issued asking for income 
and expenditure under a limited number of head- 
ings, and an average budget of an average family 
is obtained. All the detailed accuracy of Le 
Play’s method is lost, but compensation is found 
in the broadness of the view obtained, and in the 
elimination of individual errors by virtue of the 
general properties of large numbers. The two 
methods are held to be complementary to each other. 
Inaccuracies chietly arise from the neglect of sub- 
sidiary earnings, the difficulty of allowing for 
income from capital and subsidiary earnings, and 
the wTong grouping of items, expenditure on 
luxuries being badly entered. There is also a 
risk that budgets ma}- give too favourable a view 
of the thrift and consequently of the well-being of 
the working classes. 

The general results obtained by a comparative 
study of budgets are summed up by Dr. Engel 
thus :---The greater the income, the smaller the 
relative percentage of outlay for subsistence. The 
percentage of outlay for clothing is approximately 
the same, whatever the income- The percentage 
of outlay for lodging, or rent, and for fuel and 
light, is invariably the same, whatever the income. 
As tile income increases 'in amount the percentage 
of outlay for ‘foundries” becomes greater (quoted 
from 16th Annual Report^ Bureau of Statistics of 
Lahour, Mass., p. 152). 

[W.iGES, Nominal and Real. Le Play, Les 
oiivriej's eurojnens. Compte rendu des tramux 
du co7igres general de statistiqm d Bruxelles, 
Jan. 1S53 ; preliminary discussion, — Bulletin 
da IHiistiiut internatio7ial de statistiqueytomB ii. 
..Engel;;::. tome iii. Guerin tom,e v.' Cheysson-' et : 


Toqne, with bibliography ; tome vi. vol. i., Ogle, 
and vol. ii., Landolt, with bibliography ; tome ix. 
Engel, analysis of Salaires et budgets ouvrieres en 
Belgique, 1891. — Gruber, Die HaushaltVMg der 
a/rbeitenden Klassen, thorough discussion of and 
reference to continental budgets. — For English 
budgets see Eden, The State of the Poor, 1797. — ■ 
Daniel Davies, TheCaseof Labourers in Husbandry, 
1795 ; The Gompanion to the British Almcmacic, 
1834. — Ivebbel, The Agricultural Labourer, 1857. 
— Journal of the Stat. Soc., London, 1841, p. 320; 
1861, Purdy ; 1893, Higgs (complete discussion). 
— Schulze-Gaevernitz, The Cotton Trade in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, trans. 1895. — Tuckett, 
J. D., Past and Present State of the Labouring 
Population, 1846. — R. D. Baxter, The Taxation 
of the United Kingdom, 1869. — Government publi- 
cations : ’ Statements made by men in London 
[c. 5228, 1887) and Pceturns of Expenditure of 
Working-men (c. 5861, 1889) ; 1st Annual Report 
of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland, pp. 
32-37. For American budgets see the follomng 
reports (numbers indicate years) ; — Washington, 
1st, 6th, 7th ; Senate reports, retail prices, 1892, 
wholesale prices, 1893 ; Conn., 1888 ; 111., 1880, 
’82, ’84 ; Ivans., 1885, ’87, ’88, ’89 ; Me., 1887, 
’89, ’91 ; Mass., 1872, ’73, 74, ’75, ’84 ; Mich., 
1893 ; Miss., 1889-91 ; Nebr., 1890 ; R. I., 1887- 
88 ; N. J., 1879, ’80, ’83, ’85, ’86 ; Ohio, 1877, 
78, 79, ’SO, ’85, ’86; Pa., 1878, 1878-9, ’87. 
— (ioold, The Social Condition of Labour, 1893, or 
LaPi,eformeSocialel%9L — V. Studnitz, Kordameri- 
kanische Arbeiteirerhaltnisse 187 9. — For European 
budgets, see Ballin, Der Eaushali der arbeit&nden 
Klassen (bibliography), 1883. — Blanqui, Des 
classes ouvrieres en France pendant Vannte 1848. 
— Dehn in Hirth’s Annalen des deutschen Reiches, 
1880, 1881, and 1882 ; see also 1877 (Goltz).— 
Goltz, Die Lage der Idndlichen Arbeiter im 
deutschen R,eich, 1875, and others. — Laspeyi^es 
in Concordia, a working-class newspaper, Berlin, 
1875. — V. Lengerke, Die Idndliche Arbeiterfrage, 
1849. — Ducpetiaux, Budgets ^eonomiques des classes 
ouvrih'es en Belgique, 1855. — Singer, Unter such- 
ungen uber die sozialen Zustdnde in den Fabrik- 
bezirkendesnordostUchen Bbhmen,li^%^. Reports 
of H.M. consuls on the condition of the industrial 
I classes in foreign countries, 1870-72. See also 
Engel, Das Rechnungsbuch der Hausfrau, 1882, 
and La riforme sociale, 1892, pp. 680 and 687, 
and Marshall, Principles of Economics, 1895, p. 
191. — Salaire et dur^e du travail dans V Industrie 
fmngoA.se, 1897, — Hirschberg, Die soziale Tage 
der arheiteMen Klassen in Berlin, 1897. — StMi- 
stisckes Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin, vii. and viii.] 

[ . . . ■ A, L. B. 

I Workmen’s Budgets are detailed statements 
of the income and expenditure of working 
men classified in such a way as to show 
the sources of income and the expenditui’e 
(absolute and relative) for the satisfaction of 
various wants such as food, clothing, shelter, 
education, etc. The primary object is to give 
a picture of the condition of the working class, 
and to com]-»are its well-being among different 
nations and at different times in the same 
country (progress of the working classes). A 
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secondary object is to provide data for a tlieory 
of consiiiiiptioii by measuring the relative ex- 
penditure in different directions, and the varia- 
tions due to differing size of income and of familjn 
Practical use may be made of the budgets in 
estimating the burden of taxation on different 
classes, in considering the possibility of exclud- 
ing women and children from factories, in 
inaugurating measures to encourage thrift and 
saving, etc. 

Method . — There are various methods of preparing 
workmen's budgets ; tliey are commonly classified 
as intensive and extensive. The intensive consists 
of the detailed study of a single working man's 
family by some person intimately acquainted with 
its condition, and who gets his information at first 
hand. The most famous example of this method 
is the Le Play monograph (see Le Puat). Such a 
monograph gives the history, character, and social 
environment of each family, as well as an estimate 
of the sources of income and the items of expendi- 
ture. These minute biographies give us interesting 
pictures of social life, but they depend for their 
truthfulness upon the tact and knowledge of the 
observer, and are so few in number that it seems 
rash to regard them as typical of the w^hole work- 
ing class. Out of the one hundred budgets pub- 
lished by Cheysson and Ibgiie, there is only one 
from the United States, a miner in California. A 
second method, advocated by Engel and explained 
in great detail by Landolt, may also be classed as 
intensive. It consists in persuading a workman 
to keep an exact account for a certain period (say 
a year) of all items of income and expenditure, 
giving quantities and prices of commodities pur- 
chased. These items are then classified by the 
observer, w^ho must also add explanations in regard 
to the character and habits of the family (Landolt, 
Tlaiisludt-Statistih ) . 

The extensive method is to collect from a large 
number of families statements of their income and 
estimates of their chief items of expenditure. 
Merely sending out schedules to be filled out by 
working men is almost sure to result in failure. 
Thus in 1887, 730 schedules v/ere sent out by 
the labour correspondent of the board of trade 
(England) to selected workmen, trade - union 
officials, and co-operators, asking for information 
upon their family income and expenditure. Only 
36 returns were received, of which 2 were too 
imperfect for publication. An important modi- 
fication of the extensix^e method is to have the 
schedules filled out under the supervision of an 
official who makes a personal visit to each family. 
By this method the United States department of 
labonr in 1890 collected budgets of 5284 families, 
representing 27,577 persons. Of these 3265 could 
be treated as normal families, and the results 
analysed and tabnlated.^ The investigation covered 
families employed in nine industries (cotton, 
woollen, glass, pig iron, bar iron, steel, bituminous 
1 “ By normal family is meant one with the folloxving 
attributes. It has no boarders or dependents ; it does 
not own its dwelling-place; it has an expenditure 
gwen for rent, fuel, lighting, clothing, and food ; it has 
hotii a husband and a wife ; it has not more than five 
children, no one of whom is over fourteen years of age.” 
Seventh Annual Beport of the Commissioner of Labour, 
1891, pt. ii. p, S5S. 


coal, coke, and iron ore), and distributed among 
2-1 states of the United States, and Belgium, 
Prance, Germany, Great Britain, and Sxvitzerland. 
In the United States families xvere also dis- 
tinguished according to nationality. 

The advantage of the extensive method is that 
it gives us material for comparing the expenditure 
of families wdth different incomes, of different 
size, of difi’erent country, of different nationality 
living in the same country {e.g. American, Irish, 
German, etc. in the United States), of the same 
nationality at home and in a nexv country {e.g. 
British iron workers in England and the United 
States), and in iliilerent occupations. The inten- 
sive method (Le Play) gives the best piicture of 
the actual life of the labourer, and is undoubtedly 
the most accurate. But the extensive method 
has its use in the directions just mentioned. 

For most of the comparisons mentioned above 
it is necessary to hav-e some common basis, for it is 
obviously absurd to compare the expenditure of 
a family composed of txvo adults with that of a 
family with from two to five children. The famous 
Belgian inquiry of 1853 (Buepetiaux) sought 
typical families composed of a man, xvife, and four 
children of the age of sixteen, twelve, six, and two 
years. This greatly embarrasses the investigation, 
for it is not always easy to find families exactly so 
constituted which lend themselves to the investiga- 
tion in other respects. A second method is to 
count two children as equal to one adult and use 
the adult as the standard. The American depart- 
ment of labour uses a rough system of weights. 
A consuming poxver is attributed — 

To husbands of 100 units 

To wives of 90 „ 

To children from 11 to 14 years inclusive of 90 ,, 

To ,, „ 7 „ 13 ,, ,, 75 5, 

To ,, „ ,4 „ 6 „ „ 40 „ 

To ,, ,, 1 ,, 5 ,, 15 ,, 

For purposes of comparison 100 units is taken 
as the standard. Engel takes as basis 1 for the 
infant and adds ^ for each year, making 3 for 
the age of twenty which is a maximum for xvomen, 
and 3*5 at the age of twenty-five -which is the 
maximum for men. A family composed of man, 
-wife, and four children, of the ages ten, eight, six, 
and four years, would count as 13*3 units or “quets " 
(from Quetelet), as Engel calls them ; while another 
family xvith four children, hnt of the ages eighteen, 
sixteen, fourteen, and twelve years, would count 
as 16*5 units or “quets." By this convention, com- 
parison may be made between budgets from differ- 
ent sources, however various the size of the family. 

Results , — The chief results obtained from family 
budgets thus far is to show certain relations be- 
tween expenditure for food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
and other objects, and that these proportions vary 
for incomes of different size according to fixed 
rules. This was shown clearly by Engel in 1857 
on the basis of the Belgian budgets of 1853, and 
his results may he reproduced here as the earliest 
of these comparative tables. The Belgian budgets 
were divided into three classes 

I. Class— Very poor families with average income of 

648*68 francs. 

II. Glass— Poor families with average income of 

■ 845*44' francs. ' ■ » 

III. Class— Well-to-do families with average income of 

1214*44 francs. 
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Items. 

The Proportionate Expenditure 
of a Family of 

Class. 

II. 

Class. 

III. 

Class. 

All 

Classes. 

Food .... 

% 

70 -SO 

% 

67-37 

% 

62-42 

% 

65-83 

Clothing . 

11-74 

13-16 

14-03 

18-26 

Dwelling . 

S-72 

s-ss 

0-04 

S-75 

Fuel, etc. . 

5 -OS 

5*51 

5-41 

5-49 

Furniture, etc. . 

0-64 

1-16 

2-31 

1-5S 

Education 

0*36 

1-06 

1-21 

0-9S 

Public burdens . 

0*15 

0-47 

0-ss : 

0-5S 

Care of health . 

1*08 

2-7S 

4-30 

3-25 

Personal service 

0T9 1 

0-16 

0*40 

0-2S 

Total . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 i 

1 

100-00 


(Republished in Bulletin cle I’Institui de Stcdis- 
iique, tome ix. Annexe I. p. 27.) 

On the basis of tliis table, and the budgets 
published by Le Play, Engel formulated the 
Ibilowing law since known by his name — that, 
‘‘'the poorer a family is, the larger the proportion 
of its income necessarily spent on bare subsistence,” 
and still further, “ that under similar circum- 
stances, the proportion of the income sx>ent for 
food is an unfailing index of the material well- 
being of a community” {Bull., etc., ix. p. 26). 

This earliest table may be compared with the 
latest, that of the American department of labour, 
which distributes the expenditure as follows : 
{Seventh Annual Beport, vol. ii. p. S65.) 

Expenditures in Norivial Families*. 

UNrrKD States. 





. 

r- .Jj 

53 S 

Income. 

Food. 

Ptent. 

Cloth 

ing. 

5 -s 

iTo 

c ^ 

3 







Under $200 

49'-64 

% 

15-4S 

% 

12-82 

X 

8-08 

X 

13-98 

$200-300 

44-26 

14*65 

14-83 

7-55 

19-21 

BOO-400 

45-59 

14 -98 

14-14 

7-02 

18-27 

400-500 

45 -OS 

15*29 

14-38 

6-62 

18*63 

500-600 

43 -84 ' 

15*15 

15*27 

6-60 

19*14 

GOO-700 1 

41 -IS ; 

15*54 

15*86 

5 -so 

21*56 

700-SOO i 

33 -S9 ; 

15-60 

16*33 

5*30 

23-SS 

SOO-900 

3S-09 

10*09 

15-09 

5*25 

25*48 

900-1000 

34-34 

14*96 

16-84 

4*74 

29*12 

1000-1100 1 

34-74 

1 15-12 

37-53 

4*50 

28*11 

1100-1200 j 

30-65 

' 12-2:3 

10-51 

3*89 

.36*72 

1200 & over ! 

2S-63 

12*39 

15-71 

S-02 

40-05 

All sizes I 

41-05 ! 

15-05 

15-31 

5-91 

22-68 


trated this by giving in great detail the absolute 
expenditure for different objects in different in- 
comes, from under 600 francs to over 2000 francs. 
The expenditure for animal food is 6 ‘77 times as 
great in the higher as in the lower income, while 
that for vegetable food is only 3 *08 fold. Clothing 
increases by 7 '05 fold, "while expenditure for shelter 
is only 3 ’88 times, and for fuel and lighting only 
2*73 times as great. The expenditure for moral 
and intellectual needs increases faster still ; and 
income increases faster than outgo. (The complete 
table is given in the note. ) 


Proportionate Expenditure of different 
Incomes (Engel, p. 41). 



Uiidei 

600- 

900- 

1200- 

Over 


600 

900 

1200 

2000 

2000 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1. Food— 






Animal . 

1-00 

1-67 

3-01 

4-91 

6-77 

Vegetable . 

1-00 

1-37 

1-57 

1-98 

3 -OS 

Alcoholic Liquors 

1-00 

3-10 

5 -89 

12-06 

27-80 

Garden cultivation 

1-00 

2-97 

3-()0 

6 -SO 

2-30 

Total food . 

1-00 

1-47 

1-89 

2 -58 

4-01 

2 . Clothing . 

1-00 

2-06 

2 -SI 

4-37 

7-05 

3. Shelter 

1-00 

1-42 

1-73 

2-30 

3 -88 

4. Fuel and Light* 
ing . 

1-00 

1-35 

1-74 

2-28 

2-73 

5. Care of health . 

1-00 

1-53 

3-24 

5-36 

9-83 

Total for physical 
existence . 

1-00 

1-5-2 

1-97 

2-76 

4-29 

6. Intellectual needs 

1-00 

2*56 

6-78 

20-77 

17-78 

7. Moral culture . 

1-00 

2-00 

5-00 

7-00 

1-00 

8. Taxes, etc. . 

1-00 

2-75 

8-50 

19-10 

25-00 

9. Amusements, etc. 

10. Miscellaneous . 

1-00 

1-97 

1-75 

3-83 

5-36 

1-00 

14-50 

8-00 

17-00 

21-50 

Total expenditures 

1-00 

1-24 

1-61 

2-32 

3-55 

Total income . 

1-00 

1*55 

2-11 

8-01 

4 -OS 

Deficit . 

1-00 

1*46 

1-14 

1-42 

1*57 


In few cases also is there any detailed record of 
the furniture, the condition of which shows 
perhaps more clearly than anything else the 
prosperity or the reverse of a family. The infor- 
mation as to the incomes would he more useful if 
the occupations also were generally stated. With 
the incomes any supplementary earnings should 
be included, but it is difficult to secure the 
particulars of these. 

The United States tables enable us to trace 
consumption in a different direction, viz., as 
affected by increasing size of family. The budgets 
were arranged according to the number of children, 
giving the following results {Sixth Report, p. 
679):-- 


The |3roportionate expenditure 
for food decreases with increasing 
income ; that for fuel and lighting 
also decreases ; rent remains about 
stationary ; clothing increases with 
increasing income ; and a constantly 
increasing proportion of the income 
is set free for expenditures outside 
of the necessaries of life. 

In all cases the absolute expendi- 
ture increases, nut it increases in 
varying proportion, that is, the 
demand is more elastic in some cases 
than in others. Engel has illus- 


■ 

Average expense per family for 

Size of Family. 

Food. 

Cloth- 

ing. 

Rent. 

Fuel. 

Light- 

ing. 

Sun. 

dries. 

Total. 

No children 

One child . 

Tbs*o children 
Three children . 
Four children 

Five children 

$ 

178-39 
189*20 
211*10 
227*56 
i 233-21 

1 252-72 

' § 
64*33 
77-17 
83*64 
90*15 
100*12 
109*14 

68-75 

64-96 

76-23 

73-79 

70*91 

73*95' 

$ 

19-78 

21-56 

-22*59 

24*42 

24-01 

27-03 

, 

4-61 
4-29 
4-56 
4*77 
4-61 ; 
,.'4-80, 

107-73 

110-66 

94-68 

103*89 

92-50 

104-94 

$ 

443-59 

467-84 

492-80 

524- 58 

525- 36 
572-59 

Total and average 

206-37 

82-07, 

70-87 

22-43 

I" 4-57 

103*13 

AS0'-44 
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With increasing family, expenditure for food 
and clothing increases very rapidly — faster than 
income, while rent, fuel, and lighting increase 
comparatively little or vary irregularly. 

We have thus instituted two comparisons on the 
basis of the expenditures of families dilfering either 
in income or in size of family. By these means 
we have thrown some light upon the theory of 
consumption. It appears that food requires an 
expenditure among the lower classes of more than 
one-half of the total income. Still further, that 
the demand for food is inelastic, the proportionate 
amount devoted to it decreasing with increasing 
income. Although inelastic, the demand for food 
is very pressing, increasing with the increasing 
number of children, and increasing faster than the 
total income. The demand for clothing is both 
elastic and i^ressing, increasing with increasing 
income, and increasing with, increased size of 
family, and very niucli faster than the total in- 
creased income. The demand for shelter is in- 
elastic, and not pressing, decreasing with increasing 
income, and remaining nearly stationary even with 
increasing family. The same may be said to be 
true in regard to fuel and lighting. 

Other Uses. — ATorkmen’s budgets suggest many 
other comparisons, as, for instance, between the 
labouring classes of different countries and of 
different nationalities. Some comparisons of this 
sort may be found in the United States Report. 
It must be said, however, that the material seems 
hardly accurate enough for safe generalisation. 
So, too, we have not sufficient material yet to 
compare budgets of successive periods, in order to 
show whether income is increasing, and how in- 
creasing income is spent. Engel found that incomes 
of the working classes had nearly doubled in 
Belgium from 1853 to 1891, but that about the 
same proportion was still spent on food, which 
seemed to show that the food-supply in 1853 must 
have been very insufficient. -For further practical 
application of the facts learned from budgets, the 
reader is referred especially to the writings of 
Engel and Cheysson. • 

[The most exhaustive treatment of the whole 
subject is that begun by Ernst Engel under the 
title Die Lebenskosten belgischer Arbeiter- 
Familien,” published in the Bulletin de VInstitut 
international de Statistique, tome ix. 1895. This 
contains an introduction on Method, a critical ex- 
amination and elaborate analysis of Belgian budgets, 
and a reprint of his original essay published 
ill 1857 on Die Productions und Conswnptions- 
Verhiiltnisse des Kdnigreichs Sachsens. Engel in- 
tended to extend the examination to all countries, 
but his death (1896) will probably make the work 
a torso. Cheysson and Toque, “ Les budgets com- 
pares des cent monogTaphies de families publiees 
dans "Les ouvriers Europ4ens’ et ‘Les ouvriers des 
deux mondes,’” published in the Bulletin de VIn- 
stitut international de Statistviue, tome v. 1890. 
Laudolt, “ Haushaltstatistik.” Bauer in Conrad’s 
MandworierhuGli der Staatswissenschaften, s.v, 
“Konsumption,” with exhaustive bibliography. 
Higgs, “ Workmen’s Budgets,” Journal of Statis- 
tical Society > voL Ivi. June 1893. Sixth and 
Seventh Annual Reports of th e Department of 
Labour, AVashington, 1890 and 1891. Numerous 


budgets have been collected by state bureaus of 
labour statistics in the United States, especially 
Massachusetts, and by private individuals in 
various countries. Perhaps the latest is Family 
Budgets^ heing the incorae and expenses of twenty - 
eight British Households, 1891 -94-, compiled for 
the Economic Club, London, 1890.] u. m.-s. 

WORKMEN’S LIA'EET. See Livret. 

AA^'ORKSHOP. This term first acquired a 
deffnite legal meaning on the passing of the 
AAmrkshop Regulation Act 1867. A workshop 
is there defined to be '' • any room or place what- 
ever, wdiether in the open air or under cover, 
in wffiich any handicraft is carried on by any 
child, young person, or woman, and to which 
and over which the person by whom such 
child, young person, or woman is enijiloyed 
has the right of access and control ” — factories 
and bakehouses being alone excepted (30 k 31 
AUct., c. 146, §§ 4, 5). A later statute, 
Eactory and AA^orkshop Act 1878 (41 AUct., 
c. 16), distinguishes several kinds of work- 
shops. These are domestic workshops, worlc- 
shops in which neither children nor young 
persons are employed, where adult men only 
are emplot^ed, and where the labour is performed 
‘An a private house or private room by the 
family dwelling therein,” and “exercised at 
irregular intervals, and does not furnish the 
whole or principal means of living to such 
family ” (sec. 98) ; concerning the conduct of 
which different regulations were made, further 
revised, and in some respects altered, by the 
Factory and AAArkshop Act 1891 (54 & 55 
AUct., c. 75) and the Factory and Workshop 
Act 1895 (58 & 59 Alct. c. 37). This defini- 
tion of a workshop is in some respects wider, 
in some narrow'er, than that of the cognate term 
factory. It is wider in respect of the extensive 
signification assigned to the term “handicraft,” 
and of the circumstance that the definition of a 
factory requires that the process of production 
shall, with some named exceptions, be aided 
by mechanical motive power. In the words of 
the act, “Handicraft shall mean any manual 
labour exercised by way of trade or for purposes 
of gain in or incidental to the making any article 
or part of an article, or in or incidental to the 
altering, repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or 
otherwise adapting for sale any article”; the 
condition of producing for sale being a condition 
common to both categories. It is narrower by 
reason of the qualification that this handicraft 
must be carried on by a child, young person, or 
woman (not by men), and in a place “ to wiiich 
and over which the person by W'hom such child, 
young person, or woman is employed has the 
right of access and control.” 

The enforcement of the legal regulations as 
to workshops was at first vested in local 
authorities, but was transferred by the Factory 
and AA’orkshop. Act 1871 (34 & 35 Viet., 
1G4) to the inspectors of factories. Some 
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fiirtlier alterations of adnainistration -wevB made 
afterwards. The present system is the follow- 
ing : the sanitary inspection of workshops 
rests with the local authority in the first 
instance, but where this obligation remains 
unfulfilled the factory department has power 
to intervene. Their inspection for all other 
purposes, i.e. as to hours of labour, education 
of child workers, etc., is the duty of factory 
inspectors, as in factories ; and a sort of re- 
ciprocal action is instituted between these two 
authorities, according to which it is the duty 
of either to assist the other. 

[George Jarvis Notcutt, The Factory and Work- 
shop Acts (Stevens and Sons). — Alexander Eed- 
grave, C.B., Ths Factory omoL Workshop Acts^ 
1S7S to 1891 (Shaw and Sons). — ^Victorine Jeans, 
Factory Act Legislation (Fisher Unwin). — R. 
Vfhatciv Cooke - Tajdor, The Modern Factory 
Aystcui (Kegan Paul). — Evans Austin, The Factory 
and Workshop Acts, 1S78'1895 (Ivnight and Co.). 
— Ma}* E. Abraham and A. Llewel^m Davies, 
The Law relating to Factories and Workshops 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode).] B.. w, c. T. 

lYORLIDGE, John (I7th century), 
published in 1 669, under the name of J. W., Gent., a 
work entitled, Systema Agricultwrae : the Mystery 
of Husbandry Discovered, a comx:)endious treatise, 
ranging more or less systematically over the whole 
field of agriculture, but not very discriminating, 
and, exce-x^t in the remarks on bee-keeping, seeming 
to be compiled from earlier books and from hear- 
say, rather than founded on independent observa- 
tion. The views prox3ounded at the beginning of 
the boolv on the luiuciples of life savour of 
alchem}^ and those at the end on the weather of 


superstition ; hut there is plenty of sound sense 
in the practical chapters. The comparison of 
enclosures with champion or “cliilterne” lands 
is interesting, especially the suggestion that en- 
closures discouraged drinking, because barley had 
been grown more easily than "wheat in the open 
fields. The recommendation to grow clover, 
sainfoin, and liicern — more than a century before 
Arthur Young — as "well as hemp and flax, shows 
that Worlidge was in the van of his age ; and his 
advice to extend the cultivation of silkworms, and 
to imitate the Egyptians in the artificial hatching 
of eggs, prove him to have been readier than 
practical farmers usually are to try experiments. 

[Cunningham, Fng. Indies, and Oommerce, 
Modern Times, pp. 182, 183, 205.] E. G. p. 

WOPtSEXESS (in Assaying). The deficiency 
below standard fineness expressed in carats and 
carat grains is recorded by an assayer under 
the title of worseness (see Assay ; Fineness 
OF Coins). f. e. a. 

WRIT. This -word is generally used for 
documents by which proceedings are initiated 
in the courts of law. An action is begun by 
“writ of summons.” A judgment is enforced 
by a “ wiit of execution,” which may be a writ 
of Fieei Facias {y.v,), or of Elegit {q.v.), or 
some other specially named “writ.” A writ 
of “Habeas Corpus” is issued when a person 
is alleged to be imprisoned without justification ; 
a 'wiut of “Mandamus” when an official is 
alleged to have omitted to perform some act 
which he ought to perform. A WTit of “ certi- 
orari” is used when proceedings are to be 
removed iVom one court into another court. 

E. S. 


XEXOPHOX. As is the case with so many 
of the celebrated men of antiquity, the exact 
date of tlie birth of Xenophon cannot now be 
deterimned. The date most commonly received 
is 445 B.G. X.enoxDhoii’s father, Gryllus, seems 
to have been in easy circumstances, and Xeno- 
phon doubtless received the -usual education of 
an Athenian gentlemen. He was one of the 
young men viio gathered round Socrates. 
Serious, but not speculative, he was impressed 
rather by the x>hilosox>her’s homely wisdom and 
strenuous virtue than by the subtler qualities 
of his genius. Soon after the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, XenojJion was induced by 
a friend, Proxenus the Bceotian, to join the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus against his 
brother Artaxerxes. The battle of Cunaxa, in 
Yvdiicli Gyrus was slain, Aras followed by the 
treaclieroiis arrest of the Greek generals, which 
left the Greek army Avithout a leader. In con- 
sequence Xenoxfiion Avas chosen, together Avith 
the Spartan Chirisoxffius, to conduct the retreat. 
Its success is jiroof of his Avariike energy and 
resource. But Catus had been the close ally 
of Sparta, the bitter enemy of Athens, and 
after the retreat had been accomplished Xeno- 


XAhon, like most of his comrades, took service 
AAuth the Spartans in Asia. It is not surxwis- 
ing, therefore, that about the year 399 b.c. he 
should have been sentenced to banishment by 
the Athenians. Xenophon continued to seiwe 
vntli the Spartans, returning into Greece Avitli 
Agesilaus and taking part in the battle of 
Coroneia (b.c. 394) against his countr}mien and 
their allies. Subsequently he settled at Scillus 
in Triphylia, recently emancipated by the 
Spartans from the Eleans, where he devoted 
himself to literature and country occupations. 
He was married and had tivo sons, Gryllus and 
Diodorus, whom he is said to have brought up 
in the Sxwtan fiishion. Upon the overthrow 
of the Sx^artan poAver at the battle of Leuctra 
B.c. 371, Xenox3hon Avas expelled from Scillus 
Avhen it aa^es re-conquered by the Eleans. The 
Athenians, Avho had transierred their jealousy 
from Sijarta to Thebes, seem to have revoked 
his sentence of banishment soon afterAwards, but 
he did not return to Athens, preferring to 
reside at Corinth. His sons serA^ed in the 
Athenian force sent to the assistance of Sparta 
in 862 B.G., and Gryllus Avas slain in the 
skirmish Avhich xireceded the battle of Mantineia. 
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Xenoi)lioii lived to a ripe old age, it is said 
upwards of ninety years, but the date of Iris 
death is unknown. 

Xenophon was a man of action and of letters, hut 
in no sense a man of science. His surviving 
works are numerous and range over a wide field. 
The is a historical novel ; hut Book 

viii. 2 (see Bonar, Philos, and Pol. Econ., p. 31) 
shows us a more ‘ modern ’ Division of Labour 
and Separation of Trades in full operation”; 
the Ilellenica is a set history ; the Anabasis an 
account of the expedition of Cyrus, including the 
retreat of the Greeks ; the Memorabilia a collection 
of reminiscences of Socrates. Two of his works 
can he said to relate to economics, though in an 
indirect way. The Oeconomicus is not, as its title 
might suggest to English readers, a treatise on 
political economy. CEconomics (Gk. oIkovoixlkti) 
signified simply the art of housekeeping. The 
Oeconomicus is a Socratic dialogue designed to 
show that there is such an art, and to illustrate 
its character, partly by conversations between an 


YANTAR, the Spanish equivalent of the 
English royal right of Puryeyaitce {q.v.). It 
had been commuted into money in Castile as 
early as the 13th century. It was called Cena 
in Aragon. e. ca. 

YARDLAND, a virgate, the amount of land 
usually held by a villein. 

[See ViLLANUs and Yirgate.] r. h. 

YARDLING OR YERDLING. One of the 
English designations of a villein, wdiose typical 
holding was a virgate or Yaedland (q.v.). 
The holder of half a virgate was a Half- 
yerdling. 

[See ViLLANUS and Viegate. In the north of 
England husband was the equivalent.] R. H. 

YARRAHTON, Andrew (? 1616-1685) He 
gives a sketch of his own life. “ I was ajppren- 
tice to a linen draper when this king was horn 
[Clias. 11. , 1630], and continued at it some years 
. . . but the shop wms too narrow for me . . . 
I took leave of my master . . . lived a country 
life some years . . . was a soldier, and some- 
times had the honour and misfortune to lodge 
and dislodge an army. In 1652 I entered on 
iron works for several years . . . surveyed 
the three great rivers of England and some 
small ones, and made two navigable and a 
third almost completed . . . next, studied rye- 
lands . . . and wrote two books (on clover), 
on which the country-men fell pell-mell, and 
in great part of five shires it doubled the value 
of the land, and I served the countries with the 
seed for many years.” 

Some time before 16S0 Yarranton was commissioned by 
eleven gentlemen to travel through Germany and the 
Netherlands to make observations on husbandry and 
trade. He went on a second commission about 1663, 
to discover the mode of manufacturing tin-plates in 
Bohemia, and was also at Dresden in 1667, when the 
news came of the Dutch attack on Chatham. This 


Atlieiiiaii husband and his wife. It contains 
much good sense and sound morals, and gives a 
conception of Greek domestic life, but little or 
nothing that is economic in the technical sense. 
The treatise on the revenues of Athens is equally 
practical in its character. Tt contains suggestions 
for improving the revenue which the statYierived 
from resident aliens under its protection, and for 
increasing the returns from the lanious silver mines 
at Laurium, -which were public propert}". It is 
interesting to the student of Greek history, and 
also to students of the history of public finance. 

[See Smith, Dictionary of Classical Biography 
and Mythology, art. “Xenophon.” The editions 
of Xenophon’s wuitiugs are numerous. The 
treatise on the revenues of Athens has been illus- 
trated by Hildebrand, Xenoplimitis et Aristotelis 
de oeconomia puhlica doctrinae illustrantur . — 
Boeckh, Public Economy of the Athenians . — 
Schdmann, Athenian Constitutional History . — 
Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiguities, etc.] 

F. C. M. 


suggested to him the idea of his second book. His 
fir.st work was published 1661. Its second edition in 
1663 was called The Improvement Improved, or the great 
Tmproveriient of Land hy Clover. It claims that 6 acres 
ill clover are worth 30 in natural grass ; gives rules for 
sowing it, for choice of soils, for feeding cattle on ib 
and a list of twenty-nine places, all in the West Mid- 
lands, where good seed may be had cheap. Incidentally 
he reviews the four obstacles to husbtiiidry ; they are 
ignorance, custom, “penny-wise, pound-foolish,” and 
taking more land than one can manage. His second 
book, 1677, bore a title which, as he said himself, reads 
like a romance, and might stamp him as a projector 
and a hot -brain. England’s Improvement hy Sea and 
Land, to outdo the Dutch without fighting, to pay Debts 
without Moneys, to set at work all the Poor of England 
with the Growth of our own Lands, to prevent unnecessary 
Suits in Law, with the Benefit of a Voluntary Register ; 
Directions where vast Quantities of Timber are to be had 
for the Building of Ships, with the Advantage of nialdng 
the great Rivers of England navigable ; Rules to prevent 
Fires in London and other great Cities, with Directions 
how the several Companies cf Eandicraftsmen in London 
may always have cheap Bread and Drink, by Andrew 
Yarranton, Gentleman, London, printed for tlie a-uthor 
1677. 

In the three and half j’^ears before the second part of 
this book was issued (1681), he somewhat altered the 
scheme he had laid down for it in 1677. The second 
part as it stands is a little less irregular in plan than 
the first part. It is divided into chapters, and has a 
table of contents, and more elaborate plates. There are 
several dialogues inserted, to bring out the secrets of 
the timber-trade, the iron manufacture, and even a 
lengthy o-utburst of poetry in praise of a land register. 
The pamphlets against him 1679-Sl sprang out of the 
Popish plot agitation . Yarranton , as a Presbyterian and 
old commonwealth soldier, had himself been imprisoned 
1661 on a “Presbyterian sham-plot,” which he describes 
with some spirit in his tract. of 1680 bearing that title. 
But for all the odium theologicum as well as odium 
politicum that inspired them, the pamphleteers can find 
little serious to attack in him. They are reduced to 
jeering at him, on the ground that his navigation pro- 
jects had to be abandoned ; his land-register bill was 
“kicked out” by the Commons ; his club of threescore 
gentlemen, “the improvers of England,” which met 
twice a week, had been broken up. His title page ms 
parodied; “to make the streets navigable rivers, to 
harbour ships on a Mil,” and so on. All this, according 
to a sturdy champion on the other side, betrays “the 
Popish pettifogger,” and “only made Yarranton’s deserts 
more public, and England's improvements more 
honoured.” 
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Tarranton’s originality lies in his faculty of popularis- ! 
ing and making practical the ideas current at the time. 

It was not he but (as he says himself), Sir R. 'Weston 
who brought in clover “ about thirteen years ago,” 
from Brabant ; but it was Yarrantou who by five years’ 
careful experiment detected the causes of its failure at 
first — bad and dear seed, sowing too thin, choice of un- 
suitable soils, etc. His scheme of land registration was 
not new, it -was often proposed in the projects of land- 
law reform encouraged by the great act of 16G0 ; and in 
a debate in the Lords 1669 the decay of rents was traced 
to the wmnt of a register. Indeed the same object had 
been aimed at in the statute of enrolments 1536, and 
only defeated by the later device of lease and release, 
which reintroduced secrecy of conveyance, a practice 
repugnant to the whole course of our law in ancient and 
in mkliteval times (see Land Registration). 

As the advocate of a state hank, he was only one of 
many uniters, beginning with*Heath in 1622, who wanted 
a bank of credit on the Venetian model, rather than a 
bank chiefly, of deposit on the Butch model, proposed 
by Lambe in 1659. The further idea that the fund of 
this bank might be the land itself, had already been 
urged by Potter 1659 in "The "Tradesman’s Jewel, aud 
Cradocke IGGO, who promised by this means to lend 
landowners nearly the Ml value of their land, to make 
these land bills pass as current money, and thus to in- 
crease trade, to raise a revenue without taxes, and yet 
to incur no hazard. 

When lie guaranteed "‘to set all the poor of England on 
work,” he was equally following in the steps of other 
writers. His panacea was the development of the 
manufactures of linen and iron. The others had pre- 
scribed a similar development either of fishing (Goffe, 
1625), or of .spiiining (Ta3dor, 1652), or of cimvn lands 
(Gh.iim,be'RLen, 1640), or of enclosures, or even the 
identical things Yarranton ivas recommending — iron, 
Dudley, lf36l ; linen, Haines, 1649. 

His proposals for making rivers navigable had been 
often anticipated, as in a bill 1635 to deal withthe Bristol 
Avon, and in other cases which he himself describes to 
US- The study of foreign countries had been already 
illustrated by Sir W. Temple, Observations on the Nether- 
lands (1612). The very title of Yarranton's book, 
Engla'nd’s Improvement, ivas a common formula, and had 
been ai>propriated by more than one of his predecessors ; 
e,g. John Smith, England's Improvement Reviv'd, 1673, to, 
oust the Butch from the fishing trade, and Blith’s book, 
The English Improver Improved, a new survey of husbandry, 
1652. 

In fact, Yarranton was eminently a man of his time ; 
an adapter rather than an originator ; a man of practical 
insight rather than a theorist; a “projector” within 
sound business limits. What makes him attractive is 
his owm character. He had exceptional versatility ; he 
could turn his hand to anything, and in everything he 
had some success. He had a healtliy curiosity and keen 
observation. He was eager and alert for the material 
Nvelfare of his country. He had an affectionate zeal for 
his “children,” as lie calls them, “all poor men in 
England tliat labour in mechanic arts." His manifold 
interests, his resourcefulness, his optimism, his zeal 
for material progress, lii.s readiness to learn from the 
foreigner, his belief in England’s future, his combination 
of shrewd practice with iihperfeet theory, his half- vision 
of great principles, all are eliaraeteristic marks of the 
17th century. 

He has no literary pretensions. His writing is full 
of tautologies and repetitions; his argument is ex- 
traordinarily discursive ; he is always going off at a 
tangent as soon as he sights one of his favourite topics. 
But wdiat he has to say is said in a clear and unaflected 
way ; and he is not cursed with the ambition to write in 
the tedious “high style” of the time. He is no scien- 
tific economist, and very far from being “ the genuine 
founder of political economy in England” (Dove) ; but 
he has an unrivalled eye for detail, and a great skill in 
vivi<l presentation of it. 

Notra few of Yarranton’s contemporarie.s surpassed 
him in grasp of economic truth. He cannot claim to 
have seized the true function of money like Child, the 
ntried of sratistic.s like Dayenant, or the grounds of free 
trade like Dudley North, ''J’here is in him none of the 
penetrating arirdysis which led Petty to the true nature 
of value and of rent, or which enabled Barbon to lay 
down the essential definitions of wealth, price, and 
exchange. Yet guided soleljr by native wit and by- 
business experience, Yarranton often comes near to the 


light. Our climate and soil, the character of our people, 
aiid our constitution should, he says, make us great 
beyond any nation in the w'oriil. The prosperity of our 
neighbours is a gain to us and need not be a cause of 
envy* lands of England ought to rise to thirty 
years' purchase. The use of a bank is to facilitate 
credit, not so much, to hold deposits. The great obstacle 
to improvement in husbandry is obstinate custom. 
Honour, honesty, riches, strength, and trade are five 
sisters. The way to deal with the poor is by increasing 
employments. To secure this and to provide cheap food 
for the people, are the two things to study. “I appeal 
to every unprejudiced man if cheap corn, beef, wool, 
and candles will not make cheap cloth.” Patents, as 
now granted, drive trade out of the kingdom. Most 
pamphlets miss the mark because their authors are not 
practical men and have never travelled. The Turk has 
failed because he never got the power of the seas. “ It 
is the navy that must, under God, save this nation.” 
His criticism of the working of corn-bounties, and 
of the Irish cattle acts, is almost worthy of Adam 
Smith. 

In Saxony he saw not a single beggar ; so much em- 
ployment was there, by the linen-tape, thread, and tin- 
plate trades. In Holland he saw that we could never 
beat the Dutch in fighting; their sands defend them, 
and enable them to use ships which draw five feet less 
than ours. Trade is their mistress, whom we never woo 
away for long ; she loves “ tlat dull and flegmatick air.” 
The reasons are that their land is registered, their banks 
make paper as good as money, they have “lumber 
hou.ses”! attached which lend money on goods at easy 
interest, they have “ cut rivers ” to aid trafiic, and 
merchants’ courts to determine cases. When he says, 
“ every acre of Dutch land is as good as ready money,” 
“land registered will equal cash, and will do in trade 
what ready money does,” we can scent the land bank 
fallacy 1693-96. But when he goes on, “ if here a man 
of £1000 a j'ear wants a loan of £4000 he can hardly get 
it,” and traces this to the difficulty of proof of title, he 
is right. Not for nothing had he been commissioner 
(probably 1653-54) for settlement of estates in Worcester- 
shire. He would have had all the houses in London 
registered as they were rebuilt after the fire, and three 
or four similar registers in different parts of England. 
Then London would have as great a bank as Amster- 
dam, fishing would revive at Bristol and Hull, cloth 
trade at Lynn, wool at Exeter, and interest would sink 
from six to four per cent. Lawyers and debtors will 
oppose the scheme, but the register will be voluntary. 
There is such registration in Scotland, and land there 
is at twenty-four years’ purchase ; and in some copy- 
hold manors as Taunton, and there it is twenty-three ; 
but not in England generally, and land therefore goes 
for only sixteen. 

Next in importance conies the linen trade ; he would 
have flax grown in the counties of Oxford, Warwick, 
Leicester, Northampton; on an acre there would be 
3 cwts. flax, which would make 400 ells of cloth at 3s. 
“I and my wife to employ the poor did promote the 
making of much fine linen.” We might save the 
£2,000,000 a year now spent on foreign linen. Spinners, 
bleachers, weavers, fullem, should be brought over from 
Priburg, Harlem, Dort, Dresden. Children can hardly 
begin too young. Similar measures should be taken 
for the iron manufacture ; the neighbouring commons 
should be enclosed and planted to supply fuel. There 
are 100,000 poor now costing 4d. a day who might 
instead he earning 8d. 

The new manufactures should be protected for seven 
years by import duties on Dutch and German linen, 
and on Swedmh, Flemish, and Spanish iron. They 
should he further aided by establishing, on the Saxon 
model, bank granaries for corn, at the head of rivers, 
e.g. Banbury, Witney, Radcot, Stratford. This Tvould 
give the manufacturing populations and all the London 
handicraftsmen plenty of cheap food and drink, which 
.should be prepared in public bakehouses and brew- 
houses at each populous centre. The rivers must be 
made navigable, particularly Trent, Thames, Cherwell, 
Stour, Avon, Wye, Dee. He had surveyed these rivers, 
and himself experimented with the Avon and the Stour 
successfully. His plans seem to be in a transition 
stage to the later age of canals; he is sanguine that 
the rivers only want some dredging and a few lock- 


1 Lumber houses, i.e., Lombard houses, where ad* 
vances on goods were attainable. 
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gates ; the only canal lie names is one to join Severn 
at Welshpool to Thames at Lechlade. In this connec- 
tion he draws out plans for harbours, e.g. at Kingstown 
and Newhaven, and for iieiv and cheaper dockyards at 
Wexford and at Cdiristclmrch. Other projects sketched 
in this book are a plan to prevent fires in London by 
promding special watchmen and stations for the supply 
of water and a sort of rude fire engines ; “a university 
to improve art by endowing travelling students, as is 
done ill mechanics at Neufingburg” (Nuremberg); a 
factory and water wheel for the inaiiufacture of pins ; the 
establishment of “ a sea city” at Blackwall to accommo- 
date a fishing population ; the encouragement of the 
fisheries by improving the supply of cheap timber, iron, 
and salt, by registering and harbouring the fishing 
busses, by giving to the trade several years’ exemption 
from taxes, by naturalising immigrants, by creating an 
old-age and pension fund ; and, finally, two full descrip- 
tions'^ of the proper way to cut out the foreign tin 
plate and linen-bleaching trades by superior materials 
and by the superior methods ■which had already been 
demonstrated by him in actual working. 

[Eden, State of the Poor, p. 2S5.— M’Culloch, Literature 
of Pol. Boon., p. 350. — Cunningham, The Groidh of 
English Industry and Commerce, ed. 1892, vol. ii. pp. 100, 
202, 229-255, 356. — Dove, P. E., Elements of Political 
Science (Edinburgh, 1854) has in an appendix a diftuse 
but readable account of Andrew Yarran ton’s chief book, 
and a eulogy of him as tlie “genuine founder of political 
economy in England." — Social England (Cassell and Co.) 
iv. c. XV. pp. 439-GO ; c. xvi. pp. 517-31.] a. l. s. 

YEARS, Estate for. See Term of Years. 

YEN. 1. A gold yen weighs 25*72 grains ; 
purity 0'9. 

2. A silver yen weighs 416 grains ; purity 
0*9. 

3. A Nippon Ginko {Nijpf^on, Japan ; GhnTco, 
Bank) yen bank-note, always exchangeable 
there for one silver yen. 

4. A paper yen must be accepted by all 
government offices, and for all payments as 
“one yen.” Its redeemable value in silver or 
gold is not expressly stated. 

In 1876 (at the time of a gi*eat excess of ex- 
portation) the paper yen was at a premium of 4 
per cent above the silver yen ; after the Satsiima 
rebellion, at a time of an increased issue of paper 
money, and a great excess of importation of paper 
money, it fell greatly in value below par ; during 
the last few years, under favourable conditions, 
with a less amount of paper money in circulation, 
and after the intervention of the bank-notes of the 
Nippon Ginko, issued in consideration of the needs 
of the money - market, the paper yen has been 
always at par with the silver yen. The fluctua- 
tions of the relations of the values of gold and 
silver naturally affect the value of the paper 
yen. 

5. Silver yen = 2 silver florins, formerly always 
reckoned equal to about 4 marks, now in reality 
worth three marks only. 

[P. Mayet, Agricultuml Insurance, London, 
1893.] 

YEN. The money of account in Japan, 
and also gold and silver coins bearing the same 
name. 

The Japanese mint at Osaka was opened in 
December 1870, the currency system then 
introduced being as follows 

10 rm = ! sen 
100 sen = 1 yen (or dollar) 

The coins to be struck were 


Gold 

*20 yen 

514*41 

grains 

900 fine 


10 yen 

257*20 




5 yen 

128*60 




2 yen 

51*44 

5 J 



yen 

25*72 

? J 

- 

(the standard 
of value). 

Silver : — 

50 sen 

193*00 

grains 

SOO fine 


20 sen 

77*2 




10 sen 

5 sen 

38*6 

19*3 

- 




Copper Coins : — 

1 sen 110 grains 

§ sen 55 ,, 

1 rill 14 ,, 

Trade Coin (silver) : — 

yen 416 grains 900 flue 

Gold was the standard of value, and the 
gold coins were legal tender to any amount. 
Silver coin was limited in legal tender to ten' yen 
in any one payment, and copper coin to one yen. 

The issue of the trade dollar, or silver yen 
(coined either for Japanese or foreign applicants), 
was intended to facilitate the operations of foreign 
trade. So far as Japan itself was concerned, this 
silver coin was only legal tender for the payment 
of import and export duties, and of other taxes at 
the open ports. It could not be tendered in 
payment for any internal taxes, and w-as not 
current throughout the country. It was also 
ordered that “ in payment of duties and taxes at 
the open ports, the relative value of the silver yen 
and the standard gold coin will be for the present 
at the rate of 100 silver yen for 101 gold yen.” 

On the 28th February 1876, the weight of the 
silver yen was altered to 420 grains, in order to 
conform with that of the United States trade 
dollar, a coin which at that time largely circulated 
throughout the coast towns of China, and at 
Hong-kong. Subsequently, however, by a notifi- 
cation of 26th November 1878, the coinage of yen 
of this increased weight was discontinued, and 
the original weight 416 grains, reverted to. 

On the 27th May 1878, a notification was made 
by the prime minister of Japan to the effect that 
“the trade dollar which has hitherto been coined 
for the convenience of commerce at the open ports, 
will henceforth be made universally current, and 
may therefore he used in making and receiving 
payments of taxes, and in all other public and 
private transactions.” 

From the 12th September 1879 the silver yen 
became the standard of value, the text of the 
notification of this further change in the currency 
system of Japan being as follows : — 

“The Japanese silver yen of 416 grains weight 
and 900 fineness will henceforth be received at 
par wdth Mexican dollar by every department of 
the imperial government when tendered in pay- 
ment of custom duties or on any other account 
opened, in Mexican dollars.” 

“On and after the 19th instant, aforesaid yen 
shall, when tendered in payment of any sum 
payable in Mexican dollars now due, or hereafter 
to become due, be received by ail Japanese subjects 
in full payment thereof. ” 
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The number of silver yen coined and issued 
from the Japanese mint from the time of its open- 
ing, December 1870, to the 31st March 1896, was 
151,210,000. During the same period the gold 
yen pieces struck had amounted to 2,037,055 
only. The total value, however, of the five and 
ten yen gold pieces struck, being 45,890,000 and 
18,710,000 yen respectively. 

The Japanese government have announced 
their intention to revert to the gold standard of 
value, and a currency law has been passed giving 
effect to this decision. This law came into 
operation on the 1st October 1897. 

The principal provisions of the new law are as 
follows : — 

The standard of value is to be a gold yen 
weighing 11 '574 grains of pure gold. 

Coins will be issued in gold, silver, nickel, and 
bronze of the weights and fineness given below. 
The nickel coins will contain 75 per cent of copper 
and 25 per cent of nickel, the bronze pieces being 
of the composition of 95 per cent copper, 4 
per cent tin, and 1 per cent zinc. 


Gold Coins : — 

Weight. 

20 yen 25 7 *2 grains 

10 yen r28'6 „ 

5 yen 64*3 ,, 


Silver Coins : — 

50 sen 208*0 grains 

20 sen 83*2 ,, 

10 sen 41*6 „ 

Nickel Coins : — 

5 sen 71*9 grains 


Bronze Coins : — 

sen 110*0 grains 

5 rin 55*0 ,, 


Fineness. 

900 


800 fine 


Gold coins will be legal tender to any amount, 
silver coins to 10 yen, and nickel and bronze coins 
to 1 yen. 

Worn coins diminished in weight by fair wear 
and tear will be exchanged by the government 
free of charge. 

As regards coins now in use, it is provided that 
the gold coins already issued shall circulate at 
twice the value of the gold coins issued under the 
provisions of this law.” The silver yen “shall be 
gradually exchanged for gold coins according to 
the convenience of the government, at the rate of 
one gold yen for one silver yen. Pending the 
completion of the exchange . . . silver one yen 
coins shall be legal tender to an unlimited extent, 
at the rate of one silver 3 ’en for one gold yen ; 
and the suspension of their circulation shall be 
notified six months in advance by imperial ordi- 
nance. An^^ of these coins not presented for 
exchange within a period of five full years 
reckoned from the day on w’hich their circulation 
is suspended, shall be regarded thenceforth as 
bullion.” 

The five sen silver coins, and the copper coins 
of the old currency, will continue to circulate as 
before. 

The coinage of silver yen has been brought to a 
close from the date of the promulgation of. the 
new law, F. E. a. . 


YEOMANRY OF CRAFTS. See Joueney- 
MAN and Joueneymen’s Societies. 

YEOMEN 

Meaning of tlie Term, p. 6S4 ; Their Numbers, p. 685 ; 

Their History, p. 686, 

Meaning of the Term. Students of social 
history may be misled if they rely only on 
Macaulay’s description of the yeomanry as 
“petty proprietors who cultivated their own 
fields with their own hands without affecting 
to have scutcheons, and enjoyed a modest 
competence.” It is mser to follow, point by 
point. Sir T. Smyth (De Eepublica Anglormn^ 
1583, I. xxiii.) and W. Harrison (Description 
of England, II. v. in Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
1577). The second edition of Holinshed, 1587, 
pp. 163b, 164b, which blends Smyth’s and 
Harrison’s views, states that yeomen have (1) 
“ free land ” (2) worth £6 annnally, or in times 
past 40s. ; and are (3) not entitled to a crest, 
being (4) “for the most part farmers to gentle- 
men.” (1) includes “ free tenants ” of manorial 
lords, although "W. Hale Hale insinuates that 
free tenants became yeomen on exchanging 
praedial for pecuniary dues (Domesday of St. 
Paul's, p. iv.). Again it would be difficult to 
exclude copyhold and customary tenants who 
are not freeholders in an age like that of Han’i- 
son, when it required an expert to distinguish 
them apart. Chamberlayne includes them 
(Angliae Notitia, 1669, pt. 1 p. 179, ed. 1755), 
and so does Logan in Guillim’s Heraldry (1679), 
and so does W. Marshall (Norfolk, 1787, vol. 
i. p. 7, and most Cumberland and Westmore- 
land “statesmen” were customary freehold 
tenants. Again Smyth’s and Harrison’s words 
directly recall those of the statute of 1429 
which created those 40s. freeholders whose 
votes ruled England for 400 years, and of 
whom lessees for life were important members. 
In 1726 Svdft (Gulliver's Travels, pt. iff, ch. 
8) and in 1765 Blackstone (Commentaries, bk. 
i. ch. 12) identified yeomen with duly qualified 
rural voters. Chamberlayne’s “yeomen free- 
holders ” who were “ more in number and richer 
than in any country of the like extent in 
Europe,” refer largely to lessees for life. The 
wide prevalence of the lease for life was due 
partly to the fact that it had been substituted 
for a copyhold for life (E. Laurence, 1)^% of a 
Steward, 1727, pp. 59, 60), but chiefly to the 
fact that it conferred a vote (E. Wakefield, 
Ireland, 1812, ii, 300). Further, Harrison’s 
“these are they that in times past made all 
France afraid,” is unintelligibie if it means 
that Frenchmen quailed before a lessee for life 
while they viewed a lessee for years with 
indifference ; and (4) suggests that, like 
Bacon, he drew no hard and fast line between 
farmer and farmer. Bacon, too, attributes 
the French conquests to our yeoman infantry, 
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whom he defines as ‘ ‘ the middle people between 
o'entlemeii and peasants/” and he writes of the 
‘‘tenancies for years, lives, and at will where- 
upon much of the yeomanry lived ” {Works, vi. 
94). In the great rebellion “the middle 
people ” in this sense fought on the same side, 
so probably in the French wars. Latimer’s first 
sermon before Edward VI., “My father was a 
yeoinan, but had no land of his own,” at £4. 
rent (ed. Arber, p. 39), clearly dubs a tenant 
farmer yeoman. The author of Britannia 
Languens Avrote, in 1680, “our late wealthy 
yeomanry are forced to sink their rents or . . . 
fling up their farms ” {Early English tracts on 
CoTtvmerce, 1856, p. 377 ; cp. Massie, Ways and 
Means, 1757, p. 45) ; and Lord Taafe uses the 
Avord of leaseholders only {Olser rations, 1766, 
p. 13). If these Avriters could not, still less 
could strict economists consistently exclude the 
general body of tenant farmers once they in- 
cluded lessees for life — a class Avhom they 
unanimously put on a loAver level than other 
lessees (Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, 
1725, ed. 1753, ii. 46 ; A. Smith, Wealth of 
Nations, bk. iii. ch. ii. and iv., pp, 174a, 
IS 6a, ed. McCulloch ; Jas. Caird, English Agri- 
culture, 1851, p. 50). Consequently, there 
has been a tendency during the last century 
either to include or to exclude every one Avho 
could be called a tenant farmer. A. Smith 
calls all English farmers yeomen, adding that 
“ a great part” of them are lessees for life {Lc.). 
A. Young’s yeoman rarely occurs, but is 
alAA'ays owner pure and simple. But the wide 
prevalence down to 1832 of the political sense 
of the term has caused much confusion ; thus 
Caird, while rejoicing over the promotion of 
Devonshire lessees for life into lessees for years, 
never dreams that yeomanry are being extirpated 
{l.c»)-, indeed all Avriters since 1882 exclude 
all tenant farmers from the privileged cate- 
gory, and then wonder AA^hy yeomen have 
disappeared. (2) Every writer draws only 
a loAver limit. Ohamberlayne gives as then- 
income £40 to £50, £100 to £200, or £200 
to £400, the first class being commonest. 
In Cumberland and Westmoreland they have 
£5 or £10 to £50 ; in Surrey £200 to £400 
(see Reports to the Board of Agriculture, 1793- 
1817, presided over by Sir J. Sinclair, West- 
moreland, p. 18, Surrey, p. 73). 

One of Marshall’s Midland yeomen had 
£2000 a year. A. Young wrote “Of all the 
divisions of landed property, that which is most 
to be approved is small and middling proprietors 
occupying their OAvn estates, but not being 
gentlemen,” and instances Suffolk yeomen of 
£200 to £400 per annum vii. 523). 

“ Respectable,” “independent ’’ are the Hornerio 
epithets applied to them. Kay uses “yeomen ” 
as something more than “ peasant proprietors ” 
{Free Trade in Land, 1879, pp. 106, 113, etc.). 
These qualifications ought perhaps to exclude 


the Wiltshire “ yardlanders ” (Marshall’s Ah' 
stract of the Reports. Southern Coimties, p- 
206 ; contrast J. Phillip, Memoirs of W. Smith, 
1844, p. 1), and the 144 co-oAAuiers of 3500 
acres at Kirton {Abstract. Eastern Reports, p. 
101), and those peasant owners of Axliolme, 
Avho still thrive and multiply ; and Ave should 
look for the analogue of yeomen in the middle- 
sized owners of foreign countries. In a recent 
report this middle class (23 to 115 acres) Avere 
said to OA\m more of France than either large 
OAvners or peasant proprietors, and to have 
increased betAveen 1862 and 1882 from 636,309 
to 727,222, while the letting of land decreased 
from 27*49 to 27*09 per cent {Pari. Reports, 
1890-91, vol. 83, p. 52). (3) This point has 

little importance after the last Ausitation of the 
Heralds (1686), but siirAUAms in A. Young Avho, 
in his Southern Tour (pp. 47, 70) and Rural 
Economy (Essay Y.), refers to owner -farmers 
AAdio are not called yeomen, and in modern 
reluctance to class farming squires and clergy 
as yeomen. It should be added to (4) that all 
AATiters by tacit consent exclude lessors except 
Brodrick {Eiglish Land, 1881, p. 173). 

Their Numbers. (1) Domesday book, which 
omits the four northern counties, and j'jossibly 
all who joaid rent only (Nasse, p. 35), estimates 
English lords at 9271, Aulleins at 108,407, free 
tenants at 35,474. (2) Gregory King (mis- 

quoted in C. Davenant, Works, ii. 185, 
Macaulay, Rae, Prothero, and others) in his 
Natural Observations, etc. upon the state of 
England, 1696, says there were 26,586 nobles, 
esqnii’es, clergy, and gentlemen, 40,000 larger 
and 140,000 lesser “freeholders,” and 150,000 
“farmers.” Assuming that “farmers” do 
not, then “freeholders” must mean farmer- 
owners and lessees for life, and must also 
mean copyholders and customary tenants, in- 
cluding lessors and OAvners of minute patches 
upon those common fields AAdiich, according to 
J. Laurence {System of Agriculture, 1726, p. 
45), covered one-third of the land. But it is 
useless to make critical assumptions about a 
vaguely- expressed guess for which the' author 
gives no grounds. (3) A. Young selected some 
250 farms at random, and generalising to the 
kingdom at large, estimated English farmers 
once as 111,498 {Northern Tour, iv. 341, 364), 
later at 57,040 {Eastern Tour, iv. 462), and so 
on (cp. Letters to the Yeomanry, pp. 37, 60). 

(4) Beeke says there Avere “at least 200,000 
proprietors” in England and Wales in 1800 
{Observations on the Income Tax, 1801, p. 21). 

(5) Our “New Domesday Book” (1874, vol. 
Ixxii.) filled in oAvners from the rate-books in 
each parish, urban and rural ; but it Avas not 
the business of rating authorities to fill in 
oAvners’ names ; so that the return being 
founded on irresponsible local hearing is worth- 
less for our purpose. (6) According to our 
“ agricultural statistics ” for England (1837-97) 
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rented farms were, in 1895, 313,478 ; owned 
farms 48,601 ; farms partly rented and partly 
owned were 18,100 ; and 14 per cent of English 
ihrin lands were iarmed by owners. “ Owners 
include squires with farms in hand, clergy wdth 
glebe lands over an acre, and possibly some 
copyholders. These are the only trustworthy 
general statistics since Domesday Book ; (2 ), 
(3), and (4) ought never to have been or to be 
quoted by social historians. 

Their History. (1) In the 16th century 
hereditaiy copyholders were cajoled out of their 
holdings or commonable rights (Strype’s Eccl. 
Mem. !l. i. 172 and 439), and yardlands were 
purchased ("W. Stafford’s Gompendious Ex- 
amination^ eU.y 1581, FamipMeteeTj v. 297), but 
the first process must have been rare since 43 
Edw. III. and 7 Ed w. IV., when villeins vindi- 
cated their rights as cojDyholders ; and the second 
process may or may not mean that cottagers grew 
up into yeomen. Further, Latimer and JMore 
(Utopia, eel. Arber, 38, 41, etc.) do not inveigh 
against these evils, but against the evictions and 
rack-rents of lessors, and the adding of farm to 
farm by tenants (Strype, 11. i. 167) ; and all 
the acts which directly limit the size of farms 
refer exclusively to ^Uetten farms” (4 Hy. VII. 
0 . 16 and c. 19 ; 25 Hy. VIII. c. 13 §§ 7-14 ; 
27 Hy. VIII. c. 22 : 2 & 3 Phil, and M. c. 2) ; 
so that their effect was to make squires farm 
their own land, a process which Mr, Leadham 
has vividly illustrated (Eoyal Historical Society, 
Domesday of Endosicres, 1517-18, ed. Leadham, 
1897, p. 70), and which a second series of acts 
(6 Hy. VIII. c. 5 ; 7 Hy. VIII. c. i. ; 5 
and 6 Ed. VI. c. 5 ; 39 Eliz. c. 1 and c. 2), 
aimed at arresting. The crisis which was 
caused by the substitution of large pastoral for 
small agricultural farms affected tenant-farmers 
rnainl}-' if not solely. ‘‘Tenant-farmers,” of 
course, include those who held for life, whether 
by freehold or copyhold tenure. (2) In the ISth 
and 19th centuries two contradictory myths ob- 
scure history, (a) “There existed a race of 
men in the country, besides the gentlemen and 
husbandmen, called yeomanry, men who culti- 
vated their own property, consisting chiefly of 
farms . . . the pride of the nation in war and 
peace ; hardy, brave, and of good morals ; by 
the influx of riches and a change of manners 
they were nearly annihilated in the year 1750, 
and are now but faintly remembered” (Letter 
to Sir T. 0. Bnnbury, 1795, Biitish Museum, 
T. 1466), comp. Marshall’s Abstract. Western 
Counties, p. 125), is a mere echo of Eousseau’s 
primitive man, but suggested to Kaii Marx, 
Laveleye, and numerous others, sober history. 
(h) The second siytii is that the end of last 
century witnessed the heyday of the since 
vanished yeomanry, and the Sinclair Reports 
are cited as evidence. But their references to 
Devonshire and "West Dorsetshire (Marshall’s 
Abstract. Southern Counties, 268, 554, 570), to 


the 9000 “freeholders” of Kent^ (Boys, ed. 
1813, p. 28), and 5790 freehold voters for 
Gloucestershire (Kudge, p. 34 ), and North 
Riding freehold electors (Tiike, pp. 28, 30 ), 
refer to districts in which life lessees were 
exceptionally numerous ; and Homer’s “there 
is scarce any county in which the number of 
freeholders does not turn out upon an election 
poll much more considerable than formerly” 
(Essay on Inclosure, 1766, p. 15 ), very likely 
refers to similar districts. Mayor (Berks, 
1808, p. 113) wrote that “ one-third of the 
whole county is occupied by the proprietors of 
the soil ” ; but he assumed that the remaining 
two-thirds were occupied by yearly tenants 
or lessees for years, consequently under “pro- 
prietors” he must have included copyholders, 
etc., -who were doubtless one -third of the 
county. Bishton’s “infinite yeomen’s estates” 
in Shropshire (Shropshire, 1794, p. 31) 
dwindled down on a closer inspection to “ 3000 
copyholders and freeholders ” (Plymley, Shrop- 
shire, 1803, p. 91). Brown’s Derbyshire yeo- 
men (Derbyshire, 1794, p. 14), and Kent’s 
Norfblkshire yeomanry (Ah?/oZF, 1796, p. 125), 
meant tenant farmers. To come now to history. 
A. Young perhaps thought that owner-farmers 
of a certain class were diminishing : “there are 
some parts of England (where small yeomen still 
remain) that resemble Bearne” (Travels in 
France, ed. 1889, p. 61) ; “small” means 40 
to 80 acres (ed. 2794, ii. p. 412), and he means 
enclosed land ; “still,” of course, may mean that 
A. Young believed the Eousseauesque myth. 
He adds, “small properties are found every- 
where” in France “ to a degree we have no idea 
of in England,” where they were “exceedingly 
rare ” (ih. 402). John Arbuthnot (Inquiry into 
the Price of Provisiom, 1773, pp. 126, 139, cited 
by Toynbee as A. Young) deplores “ the loss of 
our yeomanry, ”hy which he means the absorption 
of small by large hereditary freeholders, a 
phenomenon noted too hy A. Hunter (Georgical 
Essays, 1803, vol. iv. p. 108) ; but Aebuthnot 
derives his facts from Dr. Peice’s figures (Gtou:«- 
tio'iis on Reversionary Payments, published the 
year after Goldsmith’s Deserted Village), which 
eventually proved the opposite of what they 
were meant to prove (Chalmers’s Estimate, 1 803^, 
p. 216), and, as Arbuthnot admitted, were 
meant to prove the very different thesis that 
where wealth accumulates men decay, and that 
tenant-farmers were turning plurafists. This 
pluralising tendency of tenant-farmers is also 
deprecated by S, Addington (Enquiry into en- 
elosing open fields, 1772) and T. Wright (Short 
address on the Monopoly of Small Farms, 1795), 

1 “ A Gentleman of Wales, 

A Knight of Gales, 

And a Laird of the North Coiintria, 

But a Y eoinan of Kent 

With his Yearly Kent 

He will buy them out all three.” 

Old, Hhynte, 
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and the Sinclair Rex^OTts (Abstract. Southern 
Counties, 157, 24-7, 330, Midlands, 33) in certain 
districts ; and tor a reason obvious to us, but 
not to them, this tendency is sometimes noted 
as most active in those counties where there 
was money going and wages were high (Abstract. 
Korthern Comities, 259, 282 ; cp. AV. Stafford’s 
pamx)hlet, l.c. p. 260). Consolidation, too, was 
the necessary preliminary and avowed object of 
the enclosure of intermingled copyhold estates 
(Davis, mUshrne, 1S13, pp. 48, 49). It 
is difficult to suppose that this movement 
did not implicate farmer-owners in some dis- 
tricts. In two large and four small districts 
this imidication of farmer - owners can be 
traced. In Cumberland and AA'estm or eland 
the small ^‘statesmen” disappeared wdth the 
disappearance of the hand-loom (AVordsn-orth 
in Rrose Worlcs, ii. 263, 286, and in Sir H. 
Bunbury’s Correspondence of Hanmer, 440, 
and in The Brothers ; cp. Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1806, p. 871; Pringle’s Westmoreland, 
p. 40), and are now nearly extinct (Cahd’s 
English Agriculture, 1851, p. 360; Pari. P^e- 
po/is, 1881, vol. xvi. p. 236 ; 1895, vol. xvii., 
“Cumberland,” p. 32). Marshall’s 300 of 
Pickering (Yorkshire, p. 20) ; Stevenson’s 
Portland Colony (Dorsetshire, p. 76) ; Th. 
Kogirs’ Hampshire village (Six Centuries, p. 
502). A. Young’s yeomen of the redland dis- 
trict of Oxfordshire (Oxfordshire, p. 16) have 
followed in their wake. Further, in Kent and 
Essex, farmers are mentioned in the Sinclair 
Pieports as purchasing their holdings ; and 
yeomen owners existed in Lincolnshire ; they 
are still as numerous as ever they were in 
Kent and Lincolnshire (Pari. Pieports, 1881, 
xvi. 385 et seq. ; 1882, xv. 299) ; and still exist 
in Essex Reports, 1894, xvi. pt. i. p. 52). 
A. Young’s accounts of Korfolk and Suffolk, 
and A^ancouver’s accounts of Hampshire yeomen 
still hold (Pari. Reports, 1894, vol. xvi. pt. 
iii. pp. 203, 204 ; 1895, vol. xvii., “ Horfolk, ” 
p. 3 6). Add that individuals have withered here 
and there, and their place has been inadequately 
supplied by gentlemen farmers on the one hand, 
and by allottees under inclosure acts since 1845 
on the other hand (Caird’s Landed Interest, 
123 et seq.), and beyond this farmer -owners 
(if we except the squire of Coke’s type and the 
Villein who passed through the stage of copy- 
holder into that of labourer) have not played 
a great part in our history, and have only 
been important "when inextricably intermingled 
with the great body of tenant-farmers or voters. 
They have for the most part kept outside the 
main stream of development, which has been 
from the manor to the triple system of to-day. 

[Stoibbs, Constitutional History, iii. 595. — 
Nasse, Agricultural Community, trdxis. 1872.— 
Seebohm in Fortnightly Revmv, N.S. vii. 226. 
— A. Toynbee, Industrial R^evolution, ch. 5.— J. 
Bae, Contemporary Review, October 1883 ; comp. 


Brentano, Agrarpolitih, 1897, p. 123. — H. Traill, 
Social England, 1897, vi. 82.— A. Aleitzen, Siede- 
lung unci Agrarvjesen der West-Germanen, 1S95, 
etseq., ii. 119 ct p/ctsswii.l j. d. i-i. 

YOHKG, AiLTHUii (1741-1820), the most 
noteworthy of Engdish writers on agricultiire, 
came of a Suffolk faniiljL After being engaged 
in farming for a few years, he began his cai'eer 
as a writer on agricultural subjects with The 
Farmers Letters in 1767. For the next thirty- 
eight years an increasing stream of books and 
pamphlets, many of which passed into several 
editions, and were translated into French and 
German, poured from his pen. He travelled 
up and down England for months at a time, 
making the careful observations published in 
his series of Tours ; and for the same purpose 
he travelled in Ireland in the years from 1773 
to 1776 ; he founded the Annals of Acjricidture 
in 1783, and contributed largely to its forty-six 
volumes ; his journeys in France in 1787-1790 
produced his most considerable work, the Travels 
in France, since recognised as the best •authority 
for the condition of that country on the eve 
of the revolution; and in 1793 he became 
secretary of the newly - established board of 
agriculture. 

Young’s place in history is due, first, to his 
remarkable qualities as a keen observer, which 
give his works a permanent value as sources of 
information on the conditions of his time ; and, 
secondly, to his own considerable share in 
stimulating the movement for the substitution 
of large farming for small, of enclosm’es for 
open fields, and of rotation of crops for periodi- 
cal fallows. It would be a mistake to regard 
him as an economic theorist ; his utterancewS 
on such subjects as rent and wages are all 
determined by his desire to increase the produce 
of agriculture ; and he was no stickler for 
system or consistency. His best known plirase 
“'The magic of property turns sand to gold ” — 
which has been repeated incessantly since 
J. S. Mill quoted it in his chapter on peasant 
proprietors — is a thoroughly characteristic one. 

\_The Autobiography of Arthur Young, with 
selections from his correspondence, has recently 
(1897) been printed under the editorship of Miss 
Betham -Edwards. The most important of his 
works were the following : The Farmer s Letters to 
the People of England (1767). — A Six Weeks’ 
Tour through the Southern Counties of England 
and Wales (1768). — A Six Months’ Tour through 
the JSforth of England (1770). — R.ural (Economy 
(1770). — The Farimr’s Tour through the East of 
England (1771). — The Farmer’s Calendar (1771). 
— Political Arithmetic (1774) ; pt. ii. (1779).— A 
Tour in Ireland (1780). — -Travels in France (1792). 
— General Vieivs of the Agriculture of Suffolk 
(1794), Lincoln Hertfordshire (l^Q A), 

Norfolk (1804), (1807), Oxfordshire {lm), 

Sussex (1793) was the work of his son, Rev. Arthur 
Young. — General Report on Inelosures (1807). 
There has been a new and inexpensive edition of 
the Tour in Ireland, ed. A. AV. Hutton (1892) ; 
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to tlie second volume of the latter is appended 
an exhaustive bibliography by J. P, Anderson. 

Among the numerous comments and critical- 
essays upon Young may be mentioned T. R. 
Maltlius, The P^'mcijAe of Population, Sth ed. 
pp. 449-4:o5. — J. S. Mill, PrimipUs of Political 
Economy, bk. ii. ch. vi. § 7. — H. Baudrillarfc in 
PvMicistes modernes (1863). — E. E. Prothero, 
Pioneers and Progress of English Farming (1888), 
ch, vi. — F. S. Stevenson in The Westminster 
Revieio, cxxxix. (1893), j). 109 ; and, above all, for 
Young’s personality, Leslie Stephen in The Na- 
tional Revieio, xxvii. (1896), p. 489.] w. j. a. 

The first and foremost feature of A. Young’s 
two great books on France (ed. 1794) and Ireland 
(ed. 1892) is that utility in a materialistic sense 
is their ideal. He prefers turnips to “ fat 
ecclesiastics” {Fr., i. 77), and writes in the very 
spirit of Mandeville, that ‘‘a king had better 
make love to a handsome wminan,” like Louis XV., 
“than to his neighbour’s provinces,” like Frederick 
the Great (pp. 82, 265). He hates military history 
(p. 255), distant dominions (pp. 193, 437), war 
debts (p. 576), the middle ages (p. 67), grands 
seigneurs (p. 62), jobbing gentlemen, and idlers, 
too feudal in their ideas to occupy themselves with 
trade (Jr., ii. 26, 248), with the hatred of Tucker, 
and for the same reason — they are so much waste. 
But utility, though the test of political and social 
health, is not with him the sole spring of individual 
action ; “prejudice and habit govern mankind as 
much even as their interest” (p. 128), and though 
he loves the naturalness of RoussezVU {Fr., i. 22, 
72), like Burke he condemns “ natural right ” as 
unhistorical (p. 119). Secondly, he traces economic 
evils to political causes ; the French and Irish 
had a better soil than the English, but no spirit 
of freedom, and were therefore backward [Fr., i. 
80 ; Ir., ii. 55). Laverqne pointed the converse 
moral as to England (1855). The French Land Tax 
discouraged improvements, and, as T. Campbell 
(1777) said, Phil. Survey, p. 251, the Irish anti- 
Catholic laws penalised industry but not religion 
{Ir.,ii. 66). His belief that “government” was 
the “ one all-powerful cause ” {Fr., i. 43) of that 
misery which he saw, is the secret of his optimistic 
forecast ; and sometimes he expresses pure Laissez- 
Faire doctrines. Thus he -WTites : “The sole policy 
. . . is freedom; let the state take no party” 
as between agi’iculture and manufactures (p. 437) ; 
he argues for “ absolute freedom ” (p^D. 573, 625), 
and his proofs that French measures, meant to 
avert, created famine (pp. 489-4.98, 625, etc.), and 
that Irish measures, meant to stimulate, dis- 
couraged the wool and silk trade {Ir., ii, 133), 
and tliat the Irish bounty on linen was an 
impertinence, and that on inland carriage of corn 
was an extravagance (pp. 157-188), are worthy 
of A. S:mith at his best ; but he does not quote 
A. Smith here, nor, we believe, elsewhere, except 
as a historian of prices. He -wishes the state to 
be neutral as to small farms {.Fr., i 407, but see 
p. 417 ; comp. Annals, vii. 510), and “diffused,” 

i. e. integrated, village industries (Fn, i. 573 ; Ir., ' 

ii, 216), although ]>oth, he thought, weakened 
Ireland and France. Segregated or town manu- 
factures were his ideal as well as that of Steuart. 
But all this wisdom illustrated by example came 


to him only through his eyes ; and when it clashed 
wdth another empiric truth, e.g. the truth — traced 
by him to Davenant (why not Sir W. Temple ?), 
but based on his own English, Irish, and French 
comparative statistics — that high rents, prices, and 
wages are signs (he once wrote “causes,” Northern 
Tour, iv. 343, 376) of wealth, the man who ^vrote 
“ a free import and export ” of corn “ would be the 
very best police of that commodity ” {Annals, iii. 
419 ; Ir., ii. 338) began to dread American com- 
petition {Pol. At. (1774), p. 279), and with 
Malthus resisted the free - trade movement 
championed by Ricardo. The comparative 
statistics referred to demonstrated what J. Tucker 
argued a priori that “labour is generally in 
reality the cheapest where it is nominally the 
dearest” {Fr., i. 565), i.e. in England; and so 
with rents. 

Young’s English, like his French and Irish 
tours, fall roughly into two divisions : first a 
diary, then a summary. But the English tours 
are non-political, and are rather notes for books 
than books. The English tours suggested those 
of Marshall and Sinclair, and all these sug- 
gested the English Reports, the enguites of tlie 
French directorate, and the surveys authorised 
by the Irish House of Commons, 10th March 1800. 
The Reports contain a summary and no diary. 
Most of each report treats of practical husbandry, 
including ch. vi. on enclosures. Of the rest the 
first chapter is on physical geography ; chaps, 
ii. and iv. are juristic, and relate hut somewliat 
meagrely to tenures, leases, Yeomen, etc. ; chaps, 
xiv. and xv. are economical in title, and give 
statistical data as to wages, e.g. of the boarded 
farm servant whom he preferred, and who was 
then disappearing ; population, which he thought 
increasing ; farmers’ capital, which he thought 
should be £5 an acre ; rent, usually of the 
gross produce ; and net profits, i.e. the amount 
taken “free” of rent, tythe, rates, etc., to market. 
Apropos of poor rates, he notes that “box clubs” 
and -the policy of “three acres and a cow” did, 
and that workhouse manufactures and pauper 
allotments did not, decrease poor’s rates. Apropos 
of population, he proposed a census in his Pro- 
posals to the Legislature for Numbering the People, 
1771 ; and believed that no country had too few, 
though some, e.g. France, had too many people 
(cp. WALm). On slave-labour, parish settlement 
law^s, relief to large families, and radicalism as 
opposed to wliiggery, his conclusions are those 
of Tucker, but his method is always difi'erent. 

[Tlie follomng are references to A. Young 

(1) By agronomists J. Anderson, Essays (1796), iii. 4. 

— P. Balsaino, Memorie inedite (1845), pp. 'iv. 2, 8, etc.— 
1. Gaird, English Agriculture ix. 144, etc. — A. 

Coventry, Discourses (1808), p. 187.— Leoncede Lavergne, 
Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and Ireland (1855), 
pp. 11, 140, 148, 343, etc. ; Pref. to French translation of 
Travels in France (ISQO) ; Eaonomie rurale de la France, 
2nd ed. (1861), pp. 28, 50-59.— J. R. M'OuIlocli, Statistical 
Account of the British Empire, 4th ed., 1854 (contains 
many extracts from Reports),—!. Simonde de Sismondi. 
Agnculture Tosmne (1801), pp. 4, 13, etc.— A. D. Thaer" 
Englische Landwirthsekafi : Einldtung (1798), pp. 40*03 ; 
Beiirage (ISOO), vol. iL pp. 254-264. — E. Wakefield" 
Account of Ireland (1812).— D. Eolla in Say et Chaxllet. 
Diet. d'Ec. Pol (1892). 

(2) By juristic historians : — G. Hannsen, Agrar- 
JiistoriseJw Ahhandhingen (ISSO), voL i. pp. 4S4 et seq.— 
Sir H. Maine, Early History of Insiimions (1875),^ pp. 
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I-n et Meitzen, Siedelung und Agmrivesen der 

JP^est Germanen (1895), voL ii. _ p. 129. — E. Nasse, 
Agricultural Covi'm/unity of the Middle Ages (1871), pp. 3 
clseq.—J. Rao, “Why have the Yeomanry Perished?” 
in Contemp Eev. xliv.‘ 546. 

f'3) By writers on Poor Laio:—J. Bentham, Pauper 
Management, Pref. — J. Bonar, Malthus and Ms Work, 
T 3 . ysd. — W. Cunniriffliam, Growth of English Industry 
(1802), ii. 507.— F. M. Eden, State of the Poor (1797), 
voL i'.’pp. 340, 4S5.— Sir G. G. Lewis, Local Disturhances 
in Ireland (1836), p. 56. 

(4) By social historians A. JBabeau, La me rurale 
anus Vdnclenne France (1SS3).— Cunningham, Lecky, and 
Sir G, 0. Lewis, uU supra.— H. Traill, Sodal England, 
YOl. V. (1896), 452-459. 

(5) Bv statistical historians ; — Chalmers, Estimate 
(1782), op. 178, 179.— W. Cunningham, ?.c., vol. ii. p. 
691.— A* de Foville, Le morcellement (1885).— W. E. H. 
Leckv, Hist, of Eng. (1SS3-90), vol. i. p. 563; vol. v. p. 
384; vol. vi. p. 190. — R. Prothero, l.c., pp. 269, 281. 
— J. E. T. Rogers, Industrial and Commercial History 
/1892).— H. V. Sybel, French Perolution, trans. by Perry, 
vol. i. pp. 23, 25, 27, SO, 37, etc.— Tooke and Re-wmarcli, 
Hist, of Prices (1857), vol. vi. pp. 386-392.] J. d. e. 

[Young was a Suffolk man, be passed bis boy- 
bood and much of bis later life at Bradfield, near 


ZACCHIA, L. (I7tb century). An Emilian 
jurist. 

Zaccbia was tbe autbor of a Latin treatise on 
wages wbicb deserves mention for tbe rarity of tbe 
consideration of that subject in tbe days when be 
wrote. He distinguishes different forms of wages, 
but be wa.s unable to make a compreliensive study 
of a pbenomenon, sucb as wages, wbicb was tbe 
exception at that time ; tbe two distinct classes— 
workmen and employers — not being then fully 
formed. Zaccbia regards wages as tbe reward for 
any description of work, and he gives very little 
thought to workmen’s wages. He limits himself to 
the statement that an adequate wage is fixed by a 
monarch or by law, by custom or contract, and 
failing these by a judge, who in fixing them should 
take account of the ability of the workman, the 
quality of bis work, and tbe price of food. Zaccbia 
studies tbe judicial effects on wages of alterations 
in tbe value of money. 

Tmctatiis de salario seu operariorum mercede, 
165S. 

[See Graziani, idee cconomiclie degli economisti 
emiliani e romagnoli, 1893.] U. E. 

ZACHARIAS, Otto (19tb century), a doctor 
in Silesia, wrote ; 

Die Gefdhrdung der social en JFohlfahrt dtirch 
die ziL f ruhen EhescJilicssuncfen der Besitzlosen 
(18S0). 

ZAbsOH, Antonio (1696-1770), was born at 
Udine, and was a merchant, a manufacturer, and 
student of economics. In Friuli he improved 
the cultivation of tbe mulberry-tree and the silk 
trade, and established a silk manufactory in 
Venice. ILq {ounded tlie Societd Georgica in 
Udine for tbe promotion of agriculture. 

Zanon left many letters and works on agrarian 
economics, agriculture, and commerce, and tbe silk 
industry ; all bis works were reprinted in nine 
volumes in Udine (1828-1831), Theoretically be 
followed tbe school of Gekovesi, that is to say, be 
advocated a moderate mercantilism, but bis writ- 
ings are chiefly of practical importance, 

VOL. Ill 


Bury St. Edmunds, an estate which remained in 
bis family till 1896. Tbe influence of bis surround' 
ings is visible in all bis writings.] 

YOUHG, Major Gavin, of tbe Bengal army, 
described by M’Cullocb as “ gentleman of 
talent and varied attainments” {Literature of 
Political Economy, p. 109), WTote : 

Observations on the Opinions of several Writers 
on various historical, political, and metaphysical 
Questions, Calcutta, 1817, 8vo (contains articles 
on “Funding System,” “British Finance,” and 
“Distinction between Productive and Unproduct- 
ive Labour ” ). — An Inquiry into the Expediency of 
applying the Principles of Colonial Policy to the 
Government of India, London, 1822, 8vo. — A 
Further Inquiry into the Expediency, etc. , London, 
1827, 8vo (both anonymous ; to induce English- 
men to settle iu India). — An Essay on the 
Mercantile Theory of Wealth, Calcutta, 1832, 8vo 
(defending tbe theory). H. e. t. 


DelV agricoltura, arti, commercio, ec., Lettere, 
1763-67. — Della utilitd morale, economica epolitica 
delle accademie di agricoltura, etc., 1771. — [See 
Errera, Storia dclV economia politica nei secoli 
XVII e XVIII negli Stati della P^epubblica 
Veneta, 1877 ; Piemonte, Antonio Zanon, econo- 
mista friuliano, 1891.] u. e. 

ZECCHI, Lelio (1532-1610). 

A political wmiter and theologian of Brescia. 

In bis 5vritings be discusses various economic 
subjects ; bis treatise on usury traces iisury iu 
different contracts and in its difierent forms, 
according to tbe strict ideas prevailing in bis day. 

His work on tbe political method to be 
followed by a monarch bears on tbe question of 
food-supply — be advocates encouraging agriculture, 
tbe import of provisions, fixed prices i'or food, and 
tbe infliction of penalties on monopolists ; further 
be would promote the arts, forbid tbe export of 
raw material and tbe emigration of skilled 
I artisans. 

On the subject of taxation and its different 
forms be gives tbe preference to tbe Cens {q.v. ) or 
general taxation of hereditary estates ; this 
ojunion 'was also held by Mancini, and was 
traditional in Italy, based on the still surviving 
conception of tbe Roman census and tlie theory 
of taxation as interpreted and earned out by tlie 
Italian communes in tbe middle ages. He perceives 
without thoroughly understanding it, tbe fact — so 
obvious to us — that increase of population depends 
on tbe increase of the means of subsistence. 

Tractatus de iisuris, 1598. — Politicomm, she 
dxprincipe et principutus administratione, 1600.-— 
IMri tre, mthore Lelio Zechio, theologo, Verona, 
1600. — DejiLTihus principatum,'l'Qxoji.e>, 1603. 

[See Supino, La scienza economica m Italia, 
etc., 1888. — Gobbi, V economia politica, etc., 
1889. — Ricca Salerno, Storia delle dottrine 
finanziarie in Italia, u. r. 

ZECCHIHO. See Sequin. 

ZEMIHDAR (literally “ landbolder ”), de- 
notes tbe Indian farmer of a Land-tax, who 
between the Mugbal and British conquests 

2 Y, 
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claimed lordship over the soil. The land-tax 
■wasj in the laws of Mann (500 B.c.), a right to 
-|th produce, under the Mughal laws to ^-rd 
value of the produce of the soil. The farmer 
retained, say xVth the land - tax, and was 
appointed for life, but his son or sons succeeded 
on paying fines. As the central power decayed 
he usurped hereditary rights, rights to the soil, 
and to make arbitrary levies on its occupants. 

The first British land settlement Avas that 
by Lord Cornwallis (1793) of Bengal ; in which 
he treated Avith large zemindars, each of whom 
Avas regarded as oAvning a village or several 
villages, including the AA^aste, but excluding 
certain free, or nearly free estates, called 
‘‘taluq,” carved out of the larger unit. The 
chief flaws in this scheme AA^ere that (1) it AA'as 
permanent (permanent settlements AA^ere finally 
condemned in 1882); (2) it alienated the 
waste (see Sir J. Caird, Lidia, the Land and 
the People, p. 95) ; and (3) ignored (a) the 
status of the Ryot — Avhom it regarded as an 
English tenant prior to the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Acts, but AA^hom subsequent legislation in 
1859 and 1885 has turned into something like 
the English copyholder ; (6) ' and the relation 
of CO" proprietors in village communities. 

In the village community — from Avhich Sir H. 
Maine tries to derive other forms of tenure, but 
AA^hioh is unknoAvn in the laAvs of Manu — a 
group of families are found aaRo take rent or 
serAuces from the artisan officials ; and some- 
times the dominant group employ others to 
plough, etc. They exist all over the North- 
West Provinces and Pan jab. There the state 
treats Avith tlie community — represented by its 
council of eiders, — but usually makes one 
member stand surety for the rest. The state 
reserves a fraction, usually of Avhat Ave should 
call the total fair rents of the village, includ- 
ing Avaste. This tenure is called “Zamindari 
mushtarka ” ; settlements like that of Bengal 
being called Zamindari Kiialis ; but the settle- 
ment is usually called ‘‘Mahal,” village, to 
distinguish it from the individualism of the 
normal “Zamindari” settlements. In Oudh 
both forms of settlement are sometimes applic- 
able to the same area. 

Economists adduce facts such as these to 
sliOAV that in the beginning there AA^as no differ- 
ence “betAveen the p>0Aver AA'hich gives the right 
to tax and the poAver Avhich confers the right 
to exact rent” (H. Maine, Village Commu 7 iities, 
1876); that “the distinction betAA^een a tax 
and a rent is merely “a matter of amount” 
(Sir G. Campbell in Systems of Land Tenure 
(Cobden Club), p. 219) ; that is to say, either 
to deduce rents from taxes, or, AAfith Richard 
Jones, Literary Remains (1859), pp. 279-290, 
taxes from rent. 

[B. H. Baden PoAA^ell, Land Revenue and 
Tenure in British India (1894) (the best short 
account) ; Land Systems of British Indiai Z vols, 


(1892) ; Indian Village Community (1896) ; and 
Sir G. Campbell, uU supra. Yule and Burnett’s 
Hobson Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian words.! 

J. D. R. I 

ZERBI, Gioa'^anni Antonio (16th century)] 
A Milanese merchant. | 

During his travels lie studied the Spanish and 
Sicilian banks, especially the bank of San Giorgic 
of Genoa {Banks, Early European), and con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a similar bank in 
Milan ; he Avrote three dialogues on this subject. 
In the first, Zerbi proposes the establishment of 
banks in general, in the second he explains theii 
organisation, and in the third he completes his 
explanation by illustrating the advantages of the 
institution he proposes. On the general theory of 
money he falls into serious errors. The results oi 
the bank of Sant Ambrogio, promoted by _ Zerbi, 
Avere very nnsatisfactory ; it Avas started in 1598, 
and AA'as almost bankrupt in 1630 ; it AA’-as then 
converted into an office in connection Avith the 
public debt. 

Bialogo del Banco de Santo Ambrosio, 1593 
(and tAVO other dialogues on the same subject, 
1597 and 1599). 

[See Cossa, Introduction to the study of 
Political Economy, 1893. — Gobbi, V economia 
politica, etc., 1889. — Greppi, II banco di S. Am- 
brogio, 1883.] u. R. 

ZINCKE, Rev. Foster Barham (1817-93), 
vicar of Wherstead, near Ipswich, from 1847 
to his death ; greatly interested himself in 
educational and latterly in economic and 
agricultural questions, to AAffiich his books of 
travel are specially devoted ; Avrote ; 

Last Winter in the U.S., Lond., 1868, CroAvn 
8vo, — Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the Khedive, 
2nd ed., Bond., 1873, 8vo. — A Month in Switzer- 
land, Lond., 1873, crown 8vo. — Swiss Allmends, 
or a Walk to see Them, Lond., 1874, crown 8vo 
(an investigation into the SavIss commonable land). 
— A Walk in the Orisons, being a Third Month in 
Swiizeriand, Lond., 1875, croAvn Svo (the industry, 
thrift, and helpfulness of the SavIss peasant pro- 
prietors). 

[A2;toci52m, Aug. 26, 1873, p. 290.] H. B. T. 

ZINCKE, Georg Heinrich (1692-1769), 
AAns born in the neighbourhood of Naumburg. 
After a complete theological course he studied 
law and cameral science, and entered first the 
Prussian serAdee, and afterwards that of Weimar, 
Avhere, however, he fell into disgrace, and suffered 
imprisonment Avith confiscation of his property. 
From 1740 to 1745 he delivered lectures in the 
university of Leipzig, and in 1746 Avas appointed 
curator of the recently established Collegium 
Carolinum at Brunswick, Avhere he died. 

Zineke has the distinction of having founded and 
conducted the first valuable economic journal Avhich 
appeared in Germany, the Leipziger Sammlungen 
von wirthschafUichen, FoUzei- und Finanz-Sachen. 
Besides the many articles he contributed to this 
journal, he published, amongst other works, 
Grundriss einer EMeitung zu der Cameralwissen- 
schaft, 1742; a cameralistic bibliography 1751, 
and tAVO dictionaries, one of General Economy, 1 742, 
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of wMch tlie 7t1i ed. appeared in 1820, and the 
other of German Trade and Manufactures^ 1745, 

Zincke exhibits a reformed mercantilism, such 
as was preached in France by Forbonnais ; he 
even shows tendencies towards the new doctrine 
which was destined to supplant it. He holds that 
a country does not necessarily lose by the export 
of the precious metals. He sets himself against 
the extravagances on the subject of population 
which afterwards prevailed in his school, and ac- 
centuates the importance of agriculture as a source 
of national wealth more than the members of that 
■school commonly did. 

[Eoscher, Gesch. der M. 0., p. 432.] J. k. i. 

ZOLLVEEEIH {Customs Union), a word 
practically adopted into the English language 
to express the idea of a customs union. The 
name was originally given by the Prussians 
to the union which, under the treaty of March 
1833, they formed with various independent 
German states (in the first instance Hesse 
Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Bavaria, and Wiirtem- 
berg) for the purpose of establishing a uniform 
tariff against the outside world. Up to that 
time each of these states had levied its own 
customs duties, and had treated the neighbour- 
ing states just as it treated the most distant 
countries. Under the compact on which the 
zollverein w^as based all these states undertook 
to abolish import duties between one another, 
and adopt a common tariff of import duties as 
against the rest of the world. This is the 
essence of a customs union, which is designed 
to break down interprovincial restrictions, and 
to simplify commercial intercourse. The 
Zollverein is still one of the best instances of 
a customs union, because it comprised several 
states, and the effect at which it aims is clearer, 
the greater the number of restrictions abolished. 

There are, however, several instances where 
a small state has grouped itself with a larger 
state for customs purposes. There is a customs 
union of San Marino with Italy under treaty 
of 22nd March 1862 ; of Monaco with France 
under treaty of 9th November 1865 ; Lichten- 
stein with Austria under treaty of 11th De- 
cember 1875 ; Portuguese India with British 
India, 26th December 1878. 

The most complete attempt to form a customs 
union in recent years has been the South African 
customs union of 1889. The original members 
of this were two only. Cape Colony and the 
Orange Free State, but British Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, the British Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, and the Transvaal and Southern 
Ilhodesia (1903) successively joined. In this 
case there is no continuity of land -frontier, 
and one of the members was a foreign state ; 
but the essence of the union is the same — free 
trade between the members of the union, and 
on the external boundary of the union one 
customs tariff as against the rest of the world. 

The terms ‘ ‘ Zollverein ” and ‘ ‘ Customs 
Union ” have been frequently used during the 


past ten or twelve years in connection with 
projects for the closer commercial union of the 
British Empire ; but they have almost ahvays 
been used loosely wuthout any true sense of the 
conditions which they import. No definite 
proposal has as yet been publicly formulated for 
placing all the parts of the empire under one tariff. 
In 1887, at the colonial conference, Mr. Hofmeyr 
for the first time developed a scheme for a 
uniform extra differential duty upon all foreign 
imports. In 1891, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Dunraven formally pressed the same sort of 
scheme. In 1894 at the Ottawa conference 
the possibility of special customs arrangements 
for the empire was discussed at length. These 
discussions belong rather to the question of 
Federation, Commercial { q . r .). c. a. h. 

ZUCCOLO, Lodovico (17th century), a 
political writer of Faenza. 

His JDialoghi form an interesting discussion on 
socialistic ideas ; he asserts, with some spirit, that 
moderate wealth is essential for citizens, and in 
order to maintain this, he would prohibit the sale 
or mortgage of farms on the part of citizens with 
small fortunes. He understands the relations 
between the division of wealth and the increase 
of population, and points out the rapid increase 
of the latter ; he considers that to equalise wealth 
would be an adequate remedy for the difficulties 
which might arise from over-population. Zuccolo 
criticises Utopia of Thomas More, expressing 
the opinion that such a republic could only exist 
if all men were good and just ; he gives a plan of 
an ideal state of things, as he would desire to see 
them — but not based on economical communism. 

Mialoghi, 1625, 

[See Gobbi, V economia jpoUtica, etc., 1889. — 
Graziani, Le idee econorniche degli scrittori erniliani 
e romagnoli, "I u. r. 

ZUNFT is tbe term commonly employed by 
modern German writers for w^bat English 
■writers usually call a “craft gild”; and 
“ Zunft- System ” is used in the same general 
sense as “gild system” (see Corporations of 
Arts and Trades, Germany; and Gilds). 
The word itself, however, — •which is variously 
explained as originally meaning “order” or 
“gathering,”- — was specifically High German, 
and was unknown in North Germany until the 
Reformation. In North Germany its place 
was taken by Amt, Glide, and other terms. In 
South Germany, moreover, if we may generalise 
from the policy of the authorities of Nuremberg 
in tbe 1 6th centmy, Zunft vras understood to 
imply a degree of autonomy in matters of trade 
regulation which the organised craft or Sand- 
was not always allowed to exercise, and in 
such cases the term was sedulously avoided. 

[An excellent brief account and history of tbo 
Zunftwesen will be found in the article under that 
title by W. Stieda in Conrad’s Handworterhuch 
der Staatswissmschaf ten, yi. On Mie. term itself 
cp. Ashley in Political Science Quarterly, xii. 129.] 

W. J. A. 
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The necessity for reprinting the third volume of the Dictionary, caused by the 
continued demand for the work, has, through the liberality of the publishers, 
Messrs. Macmillan, allowed the opportunity for the addition of a short appendix. 
Fully fourteen years have elapsed since the publication of the first volume, %vhile 
many more have passed since the foundations of the work were laid. 

Meanwhile many changes have taken place in the Economic conditions of life 
in the United Kingdom and in our Colonies, especially among those which are 
self-governing. The power, the wealth, and the population of many foreign 
countries have greatly expanded during the same period. So far as space has 
permitted, I have endeavoured to chronicle the changes which have occurred. 
At no period of the history of the wmrld has applied science done more to 
assist industry, to facilitate the means of communication, and to promote the 
developments of business than during recent years. Meanwhile the unprecedented 
addition to the stock of the precious metals has enlarged the medium for nego- 
ciating the increased commercial exchanges resulting from the greater industrial 
activity. 

Nor has the study of Economics stood still. While we still have to lament 
that it does not form a more serious part of the general education of the country, 
the development of Academic teaching has favoured the extension of the university 
system — principally in the North of England, the Midlands, and Wales, and in 
that system Economics has taken a definite place. The recognition of the im- 
portance of the study by the establishment of the new Tripos devoted to it at 
Cambridge and the corresponding Diploma at Oxford, with the work of the 
London School of Economics and our other Academic centres, is all encouraging. 
With this we may specially mention the Faculty of Commerce in the University 
of Birmingham. A remarkable proof of the hold which Economic Teaching has 
secured in that centre is shown by the establishment of the Advisory Board of 
Business men there, which marks a desire to join practical work with scientific 
study. The carrying out of this plan may be very useful for both sides. We 
have, however, still to regret that Economic training is at present extended only 
to a very small proportion of the rising youth of the country. The general 
teaching may he merely elementary, but it ought to he as useful as the grounding 
in first principles given in other branches of knowledge. 

Together with the increase in the opportunities for instruction there has 
been a development of Economic Libraries. I have heeii able to collect some 
information about these both in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. The Free 
Libraries in our towns and larger industrial centres should encourage the 
growth of such collections. When united with statistics of local industries, the 
collection of which is best conducted on the spot, the volumes become more 
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interesting to tlie inhabitants, and should be useful towards obtaining the 
information desired for the Census of Production which has recently been 
established. 

I have endeavoured to give some reference to subjects of the day — as of the 
slackening increase of population in some countries, the development of municipal 
and government trading, the tariff reform movement, the deliberations at the 
Hague Conferences, and the extension of Socialistic ideas. Among matters of 
domestic concern the greater enterprise shown by the Board of Trade gives hope 
that wider official assistance may be given to the industrial activity of the 
country, while the encouragement to the co-operation of Labour and Capitalj 
through the system of Copartnership commemorated in the following pages! 
shows a valuable opening for improvement in the relations between employers and| 
their work-people. 

These points have throughout been dealt with as far as possible from the 
Economic and not from the political sides of the questions concerned. 

Economic questions which affect the well-being of our people as much, perhaps 
more than any other social problems, require to be examined under the dry light 
of scientific research. It is impossible that such matters should receive due 
consideration when attempting to measure their importance in the midst of 
popular clamour. 

In the notices of the lives of Economists, some have been commemorated 
whom ■we have lost since the last volume of the Dictionary wms completed. In 
other cases an effort has been made to chronicle the work of the less known 
Economists of this country who laboured during the days when the teaching 
of Ricardo and James and John Stuart Mill was supreme, and who have been, 
in some instances, but imperfectly recognised, owing to the fact that their opinions 
were not in harmony with the orthodox teaching of the day. In arranging these 
I have had the assistance of Professor E. R A. Seligman’s papers “ On some 
neglected British Economists” in the Economic Journal, London, 1903. Such 
scattered notices are almost the only recognition that many of these writers have 
received. Those who are interested in Economics have much for which to thank 
Professor Seligman. There is much work of the same class to be done, to which 
I trust our younger scholars -will turn their attention. 

In conclusion, while expressing my sorrow that so many of my old friends 
whose kind assistance was of great service to me in my earlier volumes have passed 
away, I am thankful that many still remain. From these I have received much 
valuable help, which, with the welcome aid of fresh contributors, will, I trust, 
render this wmrk of service to those interested in Economic Study. 

R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVR 

Hexstead Hall, 

Wbentham, Suffolk, 

Easter 1908. 
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ACCOUNTANCY— ALIEN IMMIGEATION 


AGCOIINTANGY. See Commerce, Faculty 
OF, IN THE University of Birmingham, 
Appendix. 

, . ADVISORY BOARD OF BUSINESS MEN. 
See Commerce, Faculty of, in the Univer- 
sity OF Birmingham. Appendix. 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACTS. The 
Agi'icnltural Holdings Act, 1883, was extended 
with some slight modifications in favour of 
the tenant to market gardens by the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, and market 
gardeners may now obtain compensation for im- 
provements made by them during their tenancy, 
and are otherwise entitled to the benefits of the 
principal Act. By the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1900, provision was made for the assess- 
ment of compensation by arbitration. 

The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1906, which 
does not come into force until Jan. 1, 1909, 
makes some serious changes in the law. Its 
principal provisions fall under three heads : (a) 
game ; (b) cropping and disposal of produce ; 
(c) compensation for unreasonable disturbance. 

(a) A tenant who has sustained damage to 
his crop from game is entitled to recover from 
his landlord compensation for such damage, if 
it exceeds the sum of one shilling per acre of 
the area over which such damage extends. Any 
agreement negativing the right to compensation 
or limiting its amount is void. 

(&) Notwithstanding any custom of the 
country, or any agi’eement to the contrary, a 
tenant is entitled to practise any system of 
cropping of the arable land on his holding, and 
to dispose of the produce of his holding in such 
manner as he thinks fit. The tenant is bound, 
however, to exercise his rights so as not to 
deteriorate the holding in any way, and during 
the last year of his tenancy he must comply 
with the custom of the country or tlie terms of 
his agreement. , 

(c) The right of a tenant to recover compensa- 
tion from his landlord for expenses incurred 
by him on quitting his holding is extremely 
limited. The amount recoverable is confined 
to the direct loss unavoidably incurred in 
connection with the sale or removal by the 


tenant of his household goods, farm stock, and 
implements of husbandry. Further, the tenant 
has no right to recover any compensation except 
where the landlord has given notice to quit, 
or has refused to renew, without good and 
sufficient cause, and for reasons inconsistent with 
good estate management, or where the landlord 
has demanded an increased rent on account of 
improvements executed by the tenant, for which 
the tenant is not entitled to recover compensa- 
tion, and the tenant has quitted his holding by 
reason of such demand. The right of the 
tenant cannot be excluded by agreement. The 
onus of proving that a claim to compensation 
has arisen falls on the tenant, and the nature 
of the facts to be proved will render it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for him to establish 
his claim. 

The Agi’icultural Holdings Acts, 1900 and 
1907, and the Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Act, 1895, apply to Scotland. a. a. u. 

ALIEN IMMIGRATION. By the Aliens 
Act, 1905, it is enacted that no ‘immigrant” 
as defined in the Act shall be landed in the 
United Kingdom from an ‘immigrant ship” 
(also there defined), except at a port at which 
there is an immigration officer appointed under 
the Act, or shall be landed at any such port 
without the leave of that officer given after an 
inspection of the immigrants made by him on 
the ship, and that the immigi’ation officer shall 
withhold leave in the case of any immigrant 
who appears to him to be an “undesirable 
immigrant,” as therein defined; but that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
may, subject to such conditions as he thinks fit 
to impose, make “exemption orders,” relieving 
particular immigrant ships from the above- 
mentioned provisions, if he is satisfied that a 
proper system is being maintained for prevent- 
ing the embarkation of undesirable immigrants 
on these ships, or if security is given to his 
satisfaction that undesirable immigrants will 
not be landed in the United Kingdom from 
those ships except for the purpose of transit ; 
and he may also, if bethinks fit, make /'expul- 
sion orders,” requiring particular aliens to leave 
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tlie United Kingdom witliin a time fixed by the 
order, and thereafter to remain out of the 
United Kingdom on certain prescribed facts 
being proved in a certain prescribed manner. 
The expression ‘immigrant” is defined as 
meaning an alien steerage x>assenger (not being 
a ' ‘ transmigrant ”), Avho is to be landed in the 
United Kingdom, and the expression steerage 
passenger ” as including all jDassengers excej)! 
such persons as may be declared by the Secretary 
of State to be “cabin passengers,” by order made 
either generally ov as regards any special ships 
or ports. Pursuant to the Act, the Secretary 
of State has made numerous exemption orders 
relieving second-class x^assengers from inspec- 
tion, upon the shipowners giving security by 
bond not to land any undesirable immigrants 
from among such passengers, and has also made 
a general order declaring all such x^assengers as 
are entitled to use the cabins, state-rooms, or 
saloons, where the accommodation is superior 
to that provided in any other part of the shi|) 
devoted to the carrying of passengers, to he 
cabin passengers for the purposes of the Act 
(Aliens Act, 1905). It apx>ears from the parlia- 
mentary return showing the result of the first 
year’s working of the Act, that for the twelve 
months ending 31st December 1906, out of a 
total of 465,500 alien passengers, 493 were 
finally refused leave to land, and expulsion 
orders were made in 287 other cases. And it 
ax:>pears from the first annual report of H.M. 
Inspector under the Act that, after making the 
necessary deductions for cabin passengers, ex- 
empted second-class passengers, transmigrants, 
and others who are not wnthiii the Act, only 
38,527 of the 465,500 alien passengers are left 
unaccounted for. Of these, 22,986 were males, 
11,049 females, and 4492 children. Russians 
and Poles numbered 12,832 ; French, 10,116 ; 
Italians, 5360 ; Germans, 3186 ; Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Danes, 1295 ; Austrians, Hun- 
garians, and Bohemians, 1223 ; Swiss, 983 ; 
Dutch, 798 ; Spaniards and Portuguese, 572 ; 
Americans (U.S.), 552 ; Belgians, 380 ; and 
other nationalities, 1230. The total number 
of aliens who received Poor Law relief dxiring 
1906 in London and certain provincial unions 
was 6050, and the number sent to lunatic 
asylums was 266. As pointed out in the report, 
the statistics of convicted prisoners already 
yield indications that the liability to exxmlsion 
created by the Act is exercising considerable 
influence. For the alien prison population, 
which had reached its highest point in 1904, 
having increased ever since 1893, and at a 
greater rate than the total prison population, 
suddenly dropped in 1905 by 7*01 as compared 
with a fall of only 1T2 per cent in the total 
number of prisoners, and this change, which is 
suggested to have been due to the shadow of the 
coming Aliens Act, was continued and accelerated 
in 1906, the first year of the ox)eration of the 


Act, when the total number of convicted 
persons received into prison fell by 6*32 per cent, 
while the number of aliens among them fell by 
16*85 per cent, leaving the x^roportion of aliens 
to the total number at 1*85 per cent, the lowest 
figure since 1899. (Aliens Act, 1905, Finst 
Annual Meport of H.M, Insioector under the 
Act, c. 347s.) (Farl. Papers, c. 3316 of 
1907.) T. G. s. 

AUTUMNAL DRAIN. In eontinuation of 
the statement contained in yoI. i. of this 
Dictionary, the table which follows shows that 
the movement of coin there mentioned con- 
tinues, and on the whole increases in amount : — 

Beginning of September to about middle 
of November, years 1901-06. 

(OOO’s omitted.) 


Year. 

Gold Coin. 

Silver 

Coin. 

Eeceived 

from 

or fcvkeu for 
abroad ou 
balance. 

i i 

a 3 

•i'2 

Take*! for Ire- 
land on b.alance. 

Received 
fi'oin or 
taken for 
liome 
circMilation 
on balance. 

Total Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 



£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901 


2237 

342 

G5 

27 


2(517 

222 


1902 


3714 

772 

525 

850 


4661 

49 



1903 


379G 

570 

115 

542 


3939 


51 

1904 


2933 

480 

210 


451 

4074 


85 

1905 


5517 

550 

170 

60 


6177 


S3 

1900 


564S 

4S2 

350 

778 


5702 


185 


Bank of England, ISf/i March 1907. 

In connection with this subject, the estimate 
made by the Dexmty-Master of the Mint as 
to the extent to which the summer holidays 
affected the transfer of silver coin from one 
locality to another, should be mentioned. In 
order to see how far the summer holidays 
affected the transfer of silver coin from one 
locality to another, he obtained through the 
Central Association of Bankers a return showing 
the amount of silver coin held by banks in the 
United Kingdom on Sexitember 30, 1905. The 
returns showed that on the latter date the 
amount held by banks in England was some 
£660,000, and by banks in Wales some £21, 000 
less than on the 30th June, whereas Scotland 
showed an increase of £26,000, and Ireland 
remained practically the same. 

The following table shows the distribution 
of silver amongst banks on the two dates in 
1905:— 


Bate. 

London, 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

June 30 1 
Sept. 30: 

£ 

1,490.926 1 
1,195;331 

£ 

2,389,601 

2,019,062 

£ 

153,016 

131,728 

£ 

735,530 j 
; 761,484 

£ 

,506,821 

508,437 


[Thirty’Sixth Annual Report of the Deputy-Master and 
Oomptroller o/the Mint, 190o, p. 15.] 
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It appears thus that about £680,000 was 
withdrawn from the banks in England and 
Wales to meet the requirements of the holiday 
season. The greater part of these figures must 
be taken into consideration with those included 
in the autumnal drain. 

The rate of discount charged by the Bank of 
England was raised in the period of the year 
affected by the movement described in this 
table in five out of the six years covered by it. 
The dates are as follows : — 


Dates. 

Bank 

Hate. 

Dates. 

j Bank 
[ Bate. 

Dates. 


1901. Jan. 3 

5 

1903. May 21 

34 

1906. April 4 

31 

,, Feb. 7 

4^ 

,, June IS 

3 

, , May 2 

4 

„ » 21 

4 

,, Sept. 3 

4 

,, June 20 

34 

,, June 6 




„ Sei>t.l3 

4 

» » 13 

3 

1904. April 14 

34 

„ Oct. 11 

5 

„ Oct. 31 

4 

,, ,, 21 

3 

» » 19 

6 

1902. Jan. 23 


1905. Mar. 9 

24 



„ Feb. 6 

3 

I „ Sept. 7 

3" 



„ Oct. 2 

4 

„ 28 

4 




Although one cannot ascribe the whole of 
the influence which caused the rate to he raised 
at the dates given to this drain of specie, it is 
obviously a point to be reckoned with. The 
movements of silver coin are very considerable. 
‘‘The returns for the 30th June, 1906, showed 
that on that date the banks in the United 
Kingdom (excluding the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands) held £4,713,233 as against 
£5,275,894 in 1905. The large difference may 
be attributed to the activity of trade which had 
correspondingly increased the amount held by 
the public ” ( Thirty -Seventh Ann. Rep. of the 
Mint, 1906, p. 12). 

The following table recapitulates the distri- 
bution on the 30th June 1905 and 1906 : — 


BAUDRILLAET, Henki Joseph L£oh 
( 1821-1892), was in 1852 appointed deputy 
professor to Michel Chevalier in the College 
de France ; in 1866 he was called to the chair 
of history of economic doctrines in the same 
colUge. He was also Professor of Political 
Economy in the flcole des ponts et cha^iss^es and 
a member of the Acadimie des scie7ices TYwmles 
et poUtigues. 

An untiring and well-informed investigator of 
historical, philosophical, and economic matters, 
it may be said that as an economist his ruling 
preoccupation has been to demonstrate that no 
contradiction exists between the doctrines of 
the liberal school, to which he belonged, and 
the rules of conduct as laid down by moral 
science. These views he already defended in 
one of his first and principal works, Les Rappmds 
de la morale et de Viconomie poUtiqne (Paris, 
1860), and thirty years later, in the article 
“Morale” which he contributed to Leon Say’s 


Year. 

London. 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1905 i 

1906 j 

£ 

1,490,926 

1,429,091 

£ 

2,389,601 

2,026,478 

£ 

153,010 

125,901 

& 

735,530 

671,780 

£ 

506,821 

459,983 


AVERAGE, Unweighted. See Average, 
Weighted. 


AVERAGE, Weighted (in Statistics). YTien 
we seek to take an average of a number of 
figures, it is frequently the case that the im- 
portance attached to the different figures ought 
not to be the same throughout, but that some 
of them ought to be weighted relatively to others. 
Suppose, for example, that in a given market the 
price of corn on one day is thirty-two shillings, 
and on the following day thirty-six shillings a 
quarter, but that the amount of corn bought and 
sold on the first day is three times as much as 
on the second. Then, if we consider simply the 
prices, the average for the two days will be 
thirty -four shillings; while, if we also take 
into account the amount sold, the average will 
be thirty-three shillings. The former is the 
unweighted average, the latter the weighted 
average ; and the latter will for most purposes 
have the greater utility. An important case 
in w'hich a weighted average is desirable is in 
the construction of an index-number for measur- 
ing changes in the purchasing power of money. 
It is clear that, if we wish to measure the value 
of money for the average consumer, a commodity 
which is in general consumption in lai'ge quanti- 
ties should have gi'eater weight attached to it 
than one which is consumed by certain classes 
of the community only, and by them perhaps 
in small quantities. 

[See Index N umbers, and cf. Bowley, Mlements 
of Statistics, pp. 111-118.] 


Nouveau ■ Dictionnaire d' economic politigue 

(1892). 

The first book, by which he attracted the notice 
of learned circles, is his volume on Jeo/n Rodin et 
son temps ; tahleau des thiories poUtigues et des 
uUes economigues au seizieme sieele (Paris, 1853), 
describing after an introduction on the leading 
economic and political ideas of the period, the 
life and writings of Bodin, and giving a full analysis 
with commentaries of his Republique. It remains 
the standard hook on the subject. 

Bandrillart’s Histoire du luxe pvhlie et privi 
depuis Vantiguite jusguhd nos jours (Paris, 4 vols., 
1878 and 1880) is another outcome of Ms favourite 
studies on the reciprocal influences having existed 
and existing between ethics and social economics ; 
it is a sort of encyclopedic and historical account 
of the character of public and private luxury from 
the dawn of history to our own times. 

The three volumes of his agricoles 

de (Paris, 1880 to 1893} were written as 

the report of an extensive inquiry entrusted to his 
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care by tlie Acad^inie cles sciences morales U jooli- 
t iques. Tlie first volume comprises Normandy and 
Brittany ; the second Maine, Anjou, Touraine, 
Poitou, tlie country around Paris, Picardy, and 
Artois ; tbe third volume on Central France was 
published by his son after his death, and is in fact 
as much the work of the son as of the fatiier. 
The object of his inquiry was, not cultivation 
itself, but the moral and material situation of the 
agricultural populations ; to reach his aim, he 
combined direct observations of the present with 
the study of the past. 

Baudrillart was also a frequent contributor to 
the Journal des iconomistes^ to the Revue des 
deux mondes, and to Franck’s Bictionnaire des 
sciences pliilosopMcj[ues. Besides the four large 
works mentioned above, he published : Ma/nuel 
iVeeonomie politique (1857) ; Etudes de philO' 
Sophie morale et Jeconomie politique (1857) ; 
Puhlicistes modernes (1862) ; La liherU du 
travail, Vassociaiion et la dimocraiie (1865) ; 
Elements d'dcononm mrale, mdustrielle et corn- 
merciale (1867) ; Economie politique populanre 
(1869) ; La farnille et V education cn France 
(1874). E. ca. 

BILLS OB EXCHANGE ACT 1882, 

AMENDMEttT AE'D IKTEEPRETATION OF, 1906. 
In the case of Capital and Counties Bank 
'i\ Gordon [1903], A.C. 240, the House of 
Lords decided that where a banker credited a 
customer with a crossed cheque as cash before 
receiving payment thereof, he did not subse- 
quently receive payment only for the customer, 
but for himself, so that in the event of a forged 
endorsement, he lost the protection of sec. 82 
of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882, and was 
liable for conversion, or money had and received, 
to the true owner. To obviate the risks and 
inconvenience occasioned to bankers by this 
decision, the Bills of Exchange (Crossed 
Cheques) Act 1906 was passed, after several 
previous futile introductions. It enacts that 
"‘ a banker receives payment of a crossed cheque 
for a customer within the meaning of, sec. 82 
of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882, notwithstand- 
ing that he credits the customer’s account with 
the amount of the cheque before receiving 
payment thereof.” Presumably crediting in 
the pass-book is included, not only the un- 
communicated entry in the bank-books. The 
efiect of the Act appears to he confined to 
cheques, i.e. bills of exchange drawn on a 
banker payable on demand, excluding orders 
for payment conditional on signature of an 
annexed receipt and drafts drawn by a branch 
on head office of the same hank, or vice versa, 
both of which were held in the Gordon case 
not to be cheques. The new Act further affects 
onh’ the position between the collecting 
hanker and the true owner, leaving untouched 
the otlier riglits and liabilities arising from 
such crediting as cash. These, as deducible 
from the Gordon ease, include the right of the 
customer to draw against uncleared cheques 
credited as cash, in the absence of any agree- . 


ment to the contrary exj-iress or implied, and the 
right of the hanker to debit his eustorner with 
such cheques, if returned unpaid, or to sue the 
parties thereto, irrespective of the state of the 
customer’s account. 

Two otlier points were finally decided by the 
above case : First, that a collecting banker can 
acquire no protection by crossing to himself, 
under sec. 77 (6), a cheque received by him 
uncrossed. Second, that a banker’s draft, of 
the nature before mentioned, though not a hill 
or cheque, is a draft or order drawn on a banker 
within the meaning of sec, 19 of the Stamp 
Act 1853, so that the banker is not liable for 
paying such documents on a forged endorsement. 
Again, apart from legislation, sec. 7, subsec. 3, 
of the Bills of Exchange Act received a some- 
what narrow interpretation in the two cases of 
Vindeii v. Hughes [1905], 1 K.B. 795, and 
Macbeth v. North and South Wales Bank 
[1906], 2 K.B. 718, affirmed by C.A. Oct. 16 
[1907], 123 L.T. p. 529, in which it was held 
that the payee of a cheque who is existing and 
intended to receive the money is not fictitious 
or non -existing within the meaning of the 
subsection, though the drawer was notdndehted 
to him, and his name was suggested or even in- 
serted by a third person merely to give colour 
to the transaction for his own ends. In Colonial 
Bank of Australasia v. Marshall [1906], A.O. 
557, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
decided that the leaving blank spaces when 
drawing a cheque is not a sufficient breach of 
the customer’s duty to his banker to justify the 
latter in debiting the customer with more than 
the original amount of the cheque, should that 
amount be fraudulently raised and the larger sum 
paid by the banker innocently and without 
negligence. The old, hut somewffiat dis- 
credited case of Young v. Grote, it was held, 
can no longer be regarded as of any authority. 
(See Bill of Exchange, Vol. I.) j, n. p. 

BLOCK, Maitrice (1816-1901), Born in 
Germany, but educated in France, he became a 
Frenchman by naturalisation as soon as he was 
of age, and w^as attached from 1843 to 1861 to 
tlie statistical department of the ministry of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Trade ; in 1880 he 
w'as elected a member of the Aeademie des 
sciences morales ct poUtiques. 

An untiling worker in the field of statistics, 
Block edited during forty-four years (1856-1900) 
the Anmtaire tie I’iconor/iie politique et de la 
statisticpie ; \ib also published the Statistique 
comparie^ de la France (2 vols., 2nd edit. 1875); 
the TraiU thiorique et pratique de la statistique 
(1886), and Several works of reference, such as the 
Diciionnaire de V administration frangaise (4th 
edit. 1898), tlie JDictiomiaire' general de la poli- 
tique (1874), and Petii dictiomiaire politique 
et social (1896). 

Conversant wuth most European languages, 
Block from 1866 to the end of his life WTote for 
the Journal des econornisics, a quarterl 3^ review 
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of periodical economic publications issued out of 
France {Remie des 

diques de I’itranger ) . He condensed the fruits of his 
extensive reading and of liis lifelong interpreta- 
tion of foreign thought in the two volumes of his 
Progres de la science econoniique degmis Adam 
Smith (two editions, 1890 and 1897). The plan 
adopted is the treatment of each subject (nature, 
labour, capital, credit, etc.) in a distinct chapter ; 
at the beginning the present state reached by 
science is exposed, and at the end the views of the 
leading French and foreign economists are summed 
up, mostly in their own words. 

A clear and exact thinker, with a tendency to 
sarcastic humoui’, Block remained faithful to the 
doctrines prevalent at the time of his youth, and 
considers reason a safer scientific guide than feel- 
ing and ethics. E. ca. 

BOCCARDO, Girolamo (1829-1904), born 
in Genoa, died in Rome. He began his career 
as a journalist in 1848, but refused to enter into 
political life when Cavoxjr offered him the under- 
secretaryship of the ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. He was president of 
the Technical Institute of Genoa and professor at 
the university. In 1877 he was appointed sena- 
tor, and in 1 8 8 8 councillor of state. As an econo- 
mist he was a very learned but not original 
thinker. He worked for the diffusion of econo- 
mic science by writing in 1853 a very concise 
and clear manual of political economy, substan- 
tially on the lines of John Stuart Mill 
and his French contemporaries, a manual which 
had a great success, especially among students 
preparing for examinations in public offices 
where political economy was requisite and 
amongst students of technical institutes. In 
1859 he published a Universal Dictionary of 
Political Eco7iorny and Commerce, which uras 
republished 1875. But Boecardo influenced the 
studies of political economy more particularly 
wdien he succeeded Ferrara in the editorship 
of the Bihlioteca delV Economista. Ferrara used 
to say he knew of no German economist worth , 
reading except Roscher, and would not publish 
translations of Gerinan economists ; Boecardo 
went in the opposite dhection and opened the 
Biblioteca to all dissenters from the so-called 
classical school (see Classical Economists). 
He published, besides Roscher, Schaffle, 
Wagner, Schonberg, Marx, Lassalle, and 
amongst the English Macleob and Owen. 
Boecardo, very naturally, considering his re- 
ceptive mind, was under the sway of Spencer’s 
evolutionism, and strongly inclined to socio- 
logical studies. His prefaces to the economists 
whose works he published are easy and interest- 
ing reading, like articles in the Eevue des Deux 
Mondes ; hut they are very far from being com- 
parable to those of Ferrara, his predecessor. The 
principal subjects they discuss are: the econo- 
mic and social problem in Germany ; the heretics 
of political economy and social legislation ; the 
principles of science and art in finance ; quanti- 


tative methods applied to economics, statistics, 
and social science ; the philosophical principles 
of^political economy ; method and limits of 
political economy ; man and animal ; sociology 
in history, science, religion, and the Cosnios* 
credit and banks. In these essays he tried 
to render classical and political economy 
more complete and correct by utilising 
mathematics, biology, and history. Boc- 
cardo published also Jevons and AValras. 
Besides these purely scientific publications, he 
took a very active share in questions of the day, 
concerning the Italian banks of issue, forced 
currency, mercantile marine, labour problems. 
He was a free trader and opposed socialism on 
many occasions. When wearied with economic 
studies he used to turn to physical geography, 
and wrote on earthquakes and volcanoes, and 
also on the physical structure and formation of 
our globe. Fie was a man full of character, and 
esteemed for his strong sense of duty. m. p. 

BUREAU OF LABOUR. See A’-oL L, and 
Unemployed, Appendix. 

BUTT, Isaac (18 13-7 9), born at Glen fin, Done- 
gal, scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, during 
his collegiate course showed great ability in 
classical studies. He succeeded M. Longfield 
as AVhately professor of Political Economy 
at Dublin 1836-41, and accepted his pre- 
decessor’s conclusions on the productivity 
theory of wages and the marginal productivity 
theory of interest in economic science. (See 
Longfield, vol. ii., and in Appendix.) 

Butt repeated and developed the doctrine in 
a monograph entitled Pent, Profit, and Labour. 
Professor Seligman tells us that the theory of 
marginal productivity as applied to capital and 
labour seems obvious and simple enough, hut 
until the appearance of Dr. Longfield’s letters it 
was not thought of.” Butt was called to the 
Irish Bar in 1838, and to the English Bar, Inner 
Temple, in 1859. Of his ability and brilliancy 
as an advocate, or of his association with politics 
and his parliamentary career, we cannot speak 
at ’any length here. He is stated to have been 
the first to have used Flome Rule as an eflhctive 
election cry, and to have been probably the 
inventor of the phrase. Latterly he found 
himself unable to manage the party he had 
created. The treatment he received almost 
broke his heart. 

Butt wrote — Pi.ent, Profits, and Labour: A 
Lecture delivered before the University of Dublin 
in Michaelmas Term, 1SB7 (Dublin, 1838), and a 
larger Iniroductmy Lecture delivered before the 
Universi ty of Dublin in Hilary Term 1887, Dublin, 
1837. In this he follows Say in defining produc- 
tion as the “creation of utility,” rather than the 
“creation of value,” and is especially severe on 
those, economists who wish to iimit the term wealth 
to . material objects. Immaterial, like material, 
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objects are equally forms of wealth. He also 
objects to identifying capital with the instruments 
of production. His waitings on other subjects 
are numerous and able. 


[Prof. E. R. A. Seligman — “ On some Neglected 
British Economists,” in the Economic Journal^ 
London, 1903 . — The Dictionary of National Bio- 
grajohy.l 


CENSUS OF PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED EINC4DOM. The census of pro- 
duction to be carried on under the Act of 1906 
will give statistics of considerable importance 
on the economic activity of the country. But 
the difficulty of making the inquiry in such a 
manner as to secure an accurate statement is 
very great, for it is only too easy to add in the 
value of the constituent portions of many pro- 
ductions two or three times over. Take, for 
instance, so simple an industry as that of the 
basket-maker. If the basket-maker buys osiers 
from a grower, tlie grower should return, say, 
£500, as the value of his osiers sold to the 
basket-maker. When the basket-maker makes 
his return he enters, 'vve will say, £1500 as the 
value of his finished productions, the difference 
between the two being made up by the cost of 
the labour employed. As the cost of the osiers 
is part of this value, they have been counted 
twice if the osiers have been purchased — 
though once only if the grower of the osiers 
makes them himself into baskets. Again, in 
textile manufactures, if the spinning and 
■weaving industries are separated the yarn is 
counted twice ; if the wool is produced in the 
same country, and the census include agii- 
culture, it is valued three times. 

The whole difficulties are referred to in a very 
careful paper by Mr. G. Udny Yule, printed in 
vol. Ixx. (31st March 1907) of the Proceedings 
of the PiOijal Statistical Society, Here we can 
only call attention to the fact of the inquiry 
being made. When one remembers the great 
objection felt by both producers and traders to 
giving any information as to their businesses, 
some idea may be formed as to the difficulty of 
this part of the work. And the further diffi- 
culty as to getting clear information must also 
be borne in mind. 

Agriculture is not included in the British 
Census of Production Act, as the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries already covers the 
ground very completely. Statistics of the 
mining industry are also given by the Home 
Office. As these returns are already made in 
a satisfactory manner by the departments to 
whom they are entrusted, there was no need to 
include them. 

The first census is to be taken in 1908. The 
intervals at which the census will be repeated 
have not at present been determined. It is 
desired first to obtain some experience as to the 
working of the Act. The value of the materials 
used, wdiether purchased or partly manu- 
factured, will be included, with the numbers of 


the workpeople and the days they have worked, 
and the horse -power employed. When the 
whole arrangements have been brought into 
working order, we shall have far better infor- 
mation than exists at present as to the real 
condition of the industry and internal trade of 
the kingdom. 

CERNUSCHI, Henki (1821-1896), born at 
Milan, is principally known by his writings on 
finance, and as a strong adherent of bimetal- 
lism, holding that the ratio should stand un- 
alterably at 15^, notwithstanding variations 
in the market price of silver. He is regarded as 
the originator of the term “Bimetallism.” 
He was educated for tlie legal profession, but 
his studies were interrupted by the revolu- 
tionary movement of 184:8, in which he took 
part. He sat in the National Assembly at 
Rome in 1849-50, till the revolutionary govern- 
ment fell, -when he escaped to Paris. There, 
naturalized as a French subject, he made a 
considerable fortune in banking, and took a 
strong interest in politics. He opposed the 
Socialist movement, and especially the pUhiscite 
of 1870, spending large sums of money in doing 
this, as well as in putting into practice his 
theories of co-operation. 

He wrote : Mkanique de V Echange, 1865. — 
Illusion des Societis Co-oyoiratives, 1866 . — Or et 
Argent^ 1874 . — La Monnaie BimUalligue^ 1876. 
— La BimUallisme en Angleterre, 1879.— £■« Bi- 
rnkallisrne d qtdnze et demi necessaire, 1881. — 
Le grand proch de V Union Latine^ 1884. 

CLAMAGERAN, Jean Jules (1827-1904). 
Although born in New Orleans, he was in 
1850 admitted as a member of the Parisian 
bar, and later on made himself knovm as an 
opponent of the Imperial Government and an 
adherent of republican opinions. During the 
siege of Paris in 1870-1871 he superintended 
the service of public subsistence as adjoint 
(deputy) of the Maire of Paris. In 1879 he 
was appointed a councillor of state, and in 
1882 he was elected a life senator. 

Clamageran has largely contributed to periodical 
publications on questions of the day, both juridical, 
economical, and even religious (he was a Protestant). 
In 1873 he published a volume of constitutional, 
economic, and administrative essays under the 
title La France rSpuUicame, and in 1874 another 
entitled L'Algkne, impressions de myage, avec 
tme etude siir la Colonisation, hut his main claim 
to be remembered as an economist is Ms great 
history of taxation : Histoire de Vwipdt en France, 
3 vols., 1867-1868 and 1876. It is the only 
extant general work on the subject, beginning 
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with Eomaii Gaul, and ending at tlie accession of 
Lewis XVI. It is full of detailed and extensive 
information, and although no trained niedifeval 
scholar, the author leads the reader safely through 
the maze of mediseval financial policy. His last 
volume, devoted to the last century of the Anden 
regime (1683-1774), acknowledges the improve- 
ment of French finance since the death of Lewis 
XIV., hi-it concludes that monarchy, fallen into 
disrepute by the vile reign of Lewis XV., had lost 
the moral power necessary to bring the task of 
reform to a satisfactory close. 

Immediately after his death his widow collected 
and issued a volume of Mudes poHtiques, ^cono- 
miqites et jincmdlres (1904), amongst which should 
be mentioned a Study on French finance from 
1814 to 1889. E. ca. 

CLEARING HOUSE, THE LONDON 
BANKERS’. Little is knowui of the early 
history of the London Bankers’ Clearing House. 
Tradition says that the clearing system had its 
origin in the daily meeling in tlieir luncheon 
hour of certain bankers’ clerks at a chop 
house, probably the Five Bells in Dove Court, 
Lombard Street, between St. Mary Woolnoth 
and Smith’s Bank, wdiere the clerks used to 
lunch and exchange the cheques they had upon 
each other’s firms. 

The convenience of the system \vas evident, 
and the meeting in the public room was 
officially recognised by the joint renting by 
the bankers of a room in the chop house. 

In 1773 we find entries in bankers’ books: 
‘^To quarterly charge for use of the clearing 
room, 19s. 6d.” 

The next step, probably taken about 1784, 
was the renting of a larger room at Mrs. 
Irving’s, next door to the Five Bells. • Com- 
plaints being made that the room was too 
small, the first floor was taken out to make 
the light better and the room cooler. 

In 1800 there were forty-three banks in the 
Clearing House, and some five years later a 
larger room w^as taken next to Messrs. Smith 
Paynes, and two inspectors were appointed, 
Mr. Thomas and Air. White, the wdne merchant 
of Lime Street. 

In 1810 Air. Thomas stated in his evidence 
before the Bullion Committee, that there w'ere 
forty-six banks in the Clearing House, and that 
the average amount cleared was £'4,700,000 
daily, or on Stock Exchange settling days 
about £14,000,000, but it seems probable that 
the amounts quoted were for both sides, 
received and paid. 

In early days the differences were paid by 
bank notes and gold, but later only notes of 
£50 and upwards w^ere used, the balance in 
excess of the last £50 being carried forward 
to the next day’s account. In 1839 the average 
amount of bank notes thus used was £213,100, 
the largest amount used in one day being 
£593,300, the smallest £108,000. 

In 1829, when the house became too small 


and -was rebuilt, there were thirty-nine banks 
clearing. By 1841 these had been reduced to 
twenty-nine. Until 1854 the private banks 
alone shared the control of the Clearing House, 
and refused wdth scorn the repeated applications 
for admission made by the joint stock banks, 
which had come into existence after 1833, and 
were regarded as scarcely respectable b}^ the 
private banks. By 1854, however, it had 
become obvious that the joint stock banks 
liad come to stay, and would, if perpetually 
repulsed from the Clearing House, start a 
Clearing Flouse of their own, and in that year 
the following joint-stock hanks were adniitted, 
London and Westminster (founded 1834), Lon- 
don Joint-Stock Bank (1836), Unioii Bank of 
London (1839), London and County Bank 
(1839), Commercial Bank of London (1840), 
followed shortly afterwards by others, most of 
whom were admitted on amalgamation with a 
private clearing bank. 

Another important change took place in this 
year 1854, for on Alay 11th the system of 
paying the balance due to or from the Clearing 
House in bank notes ceased, and the accounts 
liave since been settled by cheque on the Bank 
of England, witli which it is essential that each 
of the clearing hanks should have an account. 
In 1858, as a countermove to the Country 
Bankers, who were proposing a separate Clear- 
ing, the Country Clearing was established on 
the lines of a scheme proposed by Air. John 
Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, with the result 
that country cheques, being henceforth easily 
collected, took the place of notes and bankers’ 
drafts, and became part of the currency system 
of the country, thus e fleeting an enormous 
saving in the use of notes and coin. 

In 1864 the Bank of England entered the 
Clearing House, but clears on one side only, the 
outside, for wdrile the hank presents to the 
clearing hankers at the Clearing House all 
cheques payable by them, all cheques and bills 
drawn on the hank are presented by the clear- 
ing bankers direct to the bank. In 1907 the 
Metropolitan Clearing \vas established. 

The totals for the years of the paid clearing 
were : — 

£ 954 , 401,000 

3 . 425 . 185.000 

4 . 963 . 480.000 

5 . 901 . 925.000 

7 . 574 . 853.000 
. 12 , 711 , 334,000 


1S6S . 
1876 . 
1886 . 
1896 . 
1906 . 


Owing to trade conditions, the periodical re- 
currence of trade payments, and of Stock Ex- 
change and Consol settling days, th e average daily 
total of the clearing has, taken by itself, little 
or no statistical value. The returns are there- 
fore divided into four groups : Stock Exchange 
Settling Days, Consol Settling Days, Fourths of 
the months, and Ordinary Days. The averages 
being : 
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Dates. 

1S68. 

1876. 

1SS6. 

1396. 

1906.* 

Stock Exchange Settliug Days . 
Consol Settling Days . " . 

Fourth of the Itloiith 

Ordinary Days ... 

Daily Average 

£ 

21,806,200 

11,212,600 

12,922,800 

9,637,800 

10,978,200 

£ 

31,712,100 
18,820,000 
i 18,8-28,000 

1 14,162,600 
16,167,700 

£ 

49.939.800 
21,958,000 
17,959,900 

15.869.800 
19,224,500 

£ 

48.452.700 
31,696,100 
24,223,400 
21,633,000 

24.593.700 

£ 

84.649.200 

53.711.200 
43,734,700 

36.479.000 

41.405.000 


* N.B . — Country Clearing returns not included in these figures for 19U6. 


A total of over £100, 000, 000 for one day’s work- 
ing lias been readied on more than one Stock 
Exchange Settling Day, and for the first ten 
iiioiiths of 1907 the daily total of the clearing 
had only on four occasions fallen under 
£30, 000,000, and that only by a few thousands. 
Such growth as is shown above is amazing in 
the vastness of its figures, and has been steadily 
continuous for some years. In the past twelve 
years the work has doubled. Indeed, did the 
old conditions, when the figures of all cheques 


In comparing the above figures with those 
of other Clearing Houses, it must be remembered 
that the Bank of England clears only on one 
side. Did it clear on both sides, the annual 
amount would be very largely increased. 

The Clearing House is situated in Post Office 
Court, Lombard Street. Of the building itself 
little need be said ; it possesses no architectural 
features within or without, but has been added 
to and altered as the work has increased, till it 
now, 1907, consists on the ground floor of a 
large room of irregular shape, in which the town 
clearing is conducted, and of other rooms up- 
stairs in which the country and metropolitan 
clearings are carried on. 

Desks are placed round the walls and in the 
centre of the rooms, a certain number being 
allotted to each bank, according to its require- 
ments. The banks are arranged more or less in 
alphabetical order, and sufficient space is left 
between the central and wall desks to enable 
the clerks to pass round the room and deliver 
their chai'ges as the bundles of cheques are 
called. For the working of the Clearing House 
each bank has, in principle, though modified 
])y the use of the Burroughs machine, two special 
sets of hooks ruled in columns, in which the 
elieques are entered under the head of each of 
the clearing banlp^ One set of these books, 


had to he taken down by hand, still obtain, 
the present Clearing House would be far too 
small for the staff of clerks that would be 
necessary. However, mechanical ingenuity 
has solved the difficulty, and by the aid of the 
Burroughs machine cheques are not only listed, 
but the amounts totalled at one operation, and 
all errors, save those caused by taking down 
the amount of a cheque wrongly, are eliminated. 

The actual figures of the returns are as 
follows : — 


the out-clearing books, are written up at tlie 
office ; the other, the in-clearing books, at the 
Clearing Flouse. It must be remembered that 
‘‘out” and “in” clearing are only relative 
terms, and that what is sent to the Clearing 
House by Bank A as out-clearing, becomes 
when delivered to B at the Clearing House 
the latter’s in-clearing. 

The first step in the clearing is the sorting, 
in the office of each bank, of the cheques drawn 
on the other clearing banks under the names 
of those banks. Each parcel of cheques so sorted 
is entered by the out-clearer in his books at the 
hank under the liead of the paying hank. If 
the list is a long one casts are made at intervals, 
and the total of these casts recorded as a cheek 
to accuracy on the back of the last cheque of 
each cast, which is turned over to draw the 
attention of the receiving clerk at the Clearing 
House to the cast, so that he can agree as lie 
completes each cast. From the bank a clerk 
takes the charges to the Clearing Flouse, and 
delivers them at the desk of each paying hank. 
The process is now repeated. The paying 
bank’s in-clearing clerk takes down the charges 
in his books, or on tlie type-wiitten rolls of 
the _ Burroughs adding and listing machines, 
taking care to see that the casts agree, and 
the cheques when taken down are sent to 


Dates. 

ISOS. 

o_; 

o p. 

1S7G. 

Fropoitiou 
to Total. 

1836. 

Proportion 
to Total. 

1896. 

Proportion 
to Total. 

1906. 

Proportion 
to Total. 

On the 4th of the 

£ 

155,068,000 

U'o 

£ 

225,936,000 

U'O 

£ 

215,519,000 

S-7 

£ 

290,681,000 

S'S 

£ 

524,816,000 

U'l 

Month 

On Stock Exchange 

523,349,000 

lo'S 

701,091,000’ 

lo'S 

1,103,557,000 

nO'S 

: 

11,162,866,000 

lo’S 

2,031,5S2,000j 

W'O 

Account Days 

On Consols Settling 

134,552,000 

3‘9 

225,948,000 

U'5 

263,473,000 

U'O 

1 380,354,000 

5-0 

644,534,000 

S'l 

Days 

On Ordinary Days 

*2,612,216,000 

76'S 

3,750,505,000, 

75’7 

4,224,376,0001 

71'5 

1 i 

5,740,952,000 

75'9 

9,510,402,000 

7U'S 

Totals for the years 

3,425,185,000 

! 

100 

4,963,480,000 

100 \ 

i 

5,901,925,000 

100 

|7, 574, 853, 000 

100 

12,711,384,000j 

100 
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tlie office of the paying bank tor verification 
or return. 

At the close of the clearing each hank sends 
down its out- clearing books to the Clearing 
House, in order that they may be agreed with 
the in-clearing books of the banks there. 

If the totals do not agree the books are com- 
pared and mistakes rectified. If the mistake 
is in the cast, the bank making the mistake 
corrects it ; if the figures difler, the out-clearers 
alter their books to agree with the in-clearers ; 
and should it ultimately prove that the mistake 
was the other way, the draft is produced and 
the difference claimed. 

When the totals of the out- and in-clearing 
books are agreed, a sheet, having the printed 
list of the clearing hanks in the centre, and a 
cash debtor or creditor coluinn on either side, is 
drawn up by the head clearer of each bank, 
showing the balance due from or payable to 
each other bank ; the two sides are then cast up, 
and the balance receivable or to be paid entered 
on a green ticket if the former, and a w^hite if 
the latter. This ticket, which has to be signed 
by the inspector of the Clearing House, is 
an order to the Bank of England, either to 
transfer from the money at tlie credit of the 
account of the clearing bankers to the receiv- 
ing bank’s account, or from the money at the 
credit of the paying bank’s account to the 
account of the clearing bankers, the amount of 
the balance, according as the balance is debtor 
or creditor. 

As described above, the clearing will have 
taken place without any diflieulties, hut in 
practice certain other factors have to be 
reckoned with. 

In the first place, every cheque that passes 
through the clearing cannot be paid by the 
hanker it is drawn on ; some have to be returned 
from lack of funds on the customer’s account, 
or l^ecause the drawer has stopped the cheque, 
or because the endorsements are not in order, 
as w’ell as for other reasons. 

Such cheques, which must bear a written 
statement as to the reason for which payment 
is refused, on being returned to the Clearing 
House, are distributed so soon as the in-clearer 
has entered them on the debtor side of liis 
sheet ill the same way as the charges, and are 
included in the balance-sheet before the final 
balance is struck. 

The day’s work at the Clearing House now, 
1907, commences with the newly established 
Metropolitan clearing. This opens at 9 a.m. 
-on ordinary days, and 8.45 a.m. on Saturdays, 
and closes at 10.30 A.M. on ordinary days, and 
9.50 A.M. on Saturdays. 

By the institution of this clearing the 
necessity for each bank to send out walk clerks 
to collect payment for cheques drawn . on 
clearing bankers ill the Metropolitan area has 
ceased. Each bank receives at the Clearing 
yOL. HI , , : 


House all cheques drawn upon its Metropolitan 
branches, and forwards them direct to each 
branch, getting back the returns before 4.5 p.m. 
on ordinary days, and 1.30 p.i^r. on Saturdays. 

All differences in the Metropolitan clearing 
are adjusted through the Town clearing. 

The total of the ‘Hn” and ‘‘out” charges 
of the Metropolitan clearing are added to the 
amount of the Town clearing sheets. 

In order to .simplify the sorting of the 
cheques into the three clearings — Town, Conn try 
and Metropolitan — the letters T, C, or M, as 
the ease may be, are now^ added at the bottom 
left-hand corner of the cheques. 

To render the Metropolitan clearing more 
effective, the numerous branches within the 
Metropolitan area of the London and Provincial 
Bank, which is not in itself a clearing hank, 
clear through their agents Messrs. Glyn and Co., 
and it is probable that before long the West 
End and Smith field Banks will he invited hf 
their clearing agents, subject to the consent of 
the committee of clearing hankers, to clear in 
the same way. 

Following on the Metropolitan clearing conies 
the Country clearing from 10.30 a.m. to 
12,30 P.M., except on Saturdays, when the work 
begins at 10 a.m. and closes at 11.30 a.m. 
Owing to the fact that cheques in this clearing 
have to be foiwvarded to the country, and any 
returned cheques notified, it is impossible to 
adjust the balances the same day, or indeed 
until the next day but one, when they are 
entered on the Town clearing sheet. 

Until 1902 the figures of the Country clear- 
ing 'were merged in those of the Town, hut 
since that year they have been given separately. 

The total for 1902 was £870,189,000, which 
had increased to £992,313,000 for 1906. 

The Town clearing commences in the morning, 
hut the heavy ■work begins at the opening of 
the afternoon clearing at 2. 30 p.m., and increases 
in volume till 4.6 p.m. on ordinary days, ■\^dlen 
the doors are shut, and no more articles can he 
received that day. The next half-hour is spent 
in receiving returns (returned cheques) and ad- 
justing the balances, and shortly before 5 p. m. , 
if the day is not a very heavy one, the work is 
done. On Stock Exchange settling days and 
other busy days the work continues for some 
little time longer. p. m. h. 

COGNETTI DE MARTIIS, Salyatore 
(1 844-18 91), born at Bari, died in Turin. When 
still a student of law at Pisa, the war of 1866 
broke out. Cognetti marched with Garibaldi 
and -was wounded at the battle of Condino. In 
1868 he was appointed teacher of political 
economy in the Technical Institute of Mantua, 
and stayed there till 1878, when he obtained 
the chair of political economy at the University 
of Turin. 

Cognetti considered economics as a branch of 
sociology. His mind was completely under the 
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sway of Darwin (see Daewinism and Spencer). 
He also thoiiglit that economics was not in its 
proper place in the curricnliim of faculties of law, 
as is the case at all Italian universities, unless 
taught so as to connect it with other branches 
of social science, history, ethnology, morals, 
law, politics, etc. The publication which 
gained for him his position at Turin was a book on 
The Primitive 'Forms of Economic Evolution {Le 
forme primitive delT evolumone economica), 1881, 
Loescher, Turin. In this book he discusses economic 
phenomena — and other social phenomena — among 
savage tribes and even among animals. His use 
of the latter illustration rvas often laughed at. 
But the book contains many interesting particulars, 
and became more appreciated in course of time. 
Among questions discussed therein, and later taken 
up again by Cognetti himself, I may mention the 
origin of barter, and consequently descriptions of 
silent barter. This topic w-'as then a very novel 
one. In 1889 he published a book on Ancient 
Socicilism {Socialisino Antico), Bocca, Turin, in 
which he traces socialism in ancient legends of 
C4reece and Rome, of India and China, and gives 
.summaries of doctrines of CliAmse socialists, such 
as Mill Teih and Uang Ngan Shi, of Persians, such 
as Mazdac, and Hindus, such as Vishnu Das Kavi, 
besides going through all the Greeks. This hook, 
again, was rather unusual, as coming from an 
economist, but had a better success than the former. 
It will be e.vplained if I say that Cognetti was a 
passionate student of literature, and translated 
Plautus into very good Italian verses, and wwote 
historical essays. As an economist he wrote in 1891 
an interestiug book on Socialism in the United 
States {II Social ismo negli Stati Vniti), Turin, 
a book which is eminently a history of the many 
socialist sects which have tried experiments in the 
States. He continued the Biblioteca clelV Econo- 
mdsta,, a collection of translations of foreign authors, 
which had been started by Peeeaea. His prefaces, 
however, to the various authors whose works are 
translated, fall very far short from the excellency 
of those of Ferrara. When a discussion turned on 
what maybe called economic niceties, he w-as soon 
out of his depith ; very close reasoning was less 
agreeable to him than historical research.- He 
■wrote two more books, one in his true line : On 
the Forniation, Structure, and Life of Commerce, and 
one on Protectionism and Free Trade, for which he 
was iess dtted. Cognetti created at Turin a 
lahoratory of political economy, collecting for 
it funds and a very large library. In this seminary 
of ecoiioinie studies he trained some distinguished 
scholars. He had an extremely genial character, 
and his house was of an evening open to many 
friends. He was still full of vigour when he died 
of pnemnonia. A complete bibliograph 5 ’- of his 
Avritings is to be found in the Riformt Sociale, 
ximio viii. vol. xi. p, 705. M. p. 

COLONIAL POLICY— Recent Develoe- 
:ments. — This article does not purpose to give 
a history of the growth of self-goveniment in 
the British Colonies, a good account of whiGh 
^vill be found in Professor EgertoiTs 
History of British Colonial Policy. Neither 
does it deal with the basis and limits of colonial 


self-government from the point of view of 
constitutional theory. For that aspect of the 
case the reader may be referred to ProfeaSeir 
A. Y. Dicey’s admirable work on The Law and 
the Constitution, The present inquiry is neither 
historical nor technical nor legal. It is an 
attempt to examine the relations at present 
existing between the self-governing Colonies 
and the United Kingdom, and between these 
Colonies inter se from a purely political and 
practical point of view. 

The inquiry is contined to the Colonies which 
are commonly described as having “complete 
self-government” or “responsible government,” 
i,e. an Executive responsible to a popularly 
elected Legislature, and requiring a majority in 
at least one of the chambers of that Legislature 
in order to remain in power. This system, 
which is a reproduction 'nvutatis mutandis of the 
existing unwritten, but none the less imques- | ^ 

tioned, constitution of the United Kingdom, : J 

prevails in all the larger and more populous | 

Colonies of the Empire mainly inhabited by 'f 

people of European race. These are the 
Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of ^ 
Australia, New Zealand,^ Newfoundland, and 
three of the South African Colonies, viz. Cape - 
Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal. By the 
time this article is in print a fourth South >. 
African Colony, viz. Orange River, will have | 

been added to the list of the “completely | 

self-governing” Colonies. ' 

Enormously as these communities differ inter I 

se in size, wealth, and population, they are all j 
equals in constitutional status, and they are 
all intensely jealous of their right to manage 
their own affairs without interference from the | 
United Kingdom or frpm one another. So 
strong has this feeling grown that even the ( 
term “ Colony” is now objected to, as implying !, 
some degree of dependence, and it would, no m 
doubt, conduce to a good understanding if we jj;' 
could ail agree to abstain from describing these 
communities as “ Colonies,” and call them by .1 
some more dignified and appropriate title, such !■ 
as “States of the Empire.” 

But this designation at once brings us face to 
face with the anomalous character of this so-called 
“ Empire,” which, as a political entity, has no 
analogy in history. It is, indeed, far less 
misleading to describe Canada, Australia, and 
tlie other self-governing commimi ties above 
referred to as “ States,” than to describe them 
and the United Kingdom collectively as an 
“Empire.” The United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, such as India, our various ‘ ^ Pro- 
tectorates,'” and the Colonies which are not 
completely self-governing, may indeed be de- 
scribed as an “ Empire ” in the ordinary sense 
of the \vord. But when we extend the term 
“ British Empire ” to include the self-governing 

1 Since this article was written, New i^Ieaiand has re- 
ceived the title of “ Dominion/’ like Canada. 
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States, it is necessary to remember that we are 
stretching language, and using the word 
“Empire” in a novel and, etymologically, 
indefensible sense. 

But this abuse of language is justilied by 
practical considerations. It serves to indicate 
the continued existence of a political bond 
between the genuine Empire and the self- 
governing States, which is not the less real 
because it is exceedingly difficult to analyse and 
define. And it is worthy of note that the 
self-governing States are, as a rule, no less 
jealous of their claim to be regarded as members 
of the Empire than the}^ are jealous of their 
“ independence ” of the United Kingdom and 
of one another. The word “Empire” is as 
popular with the people of these States as the 
word “Colony” is unpopular, and this fact is 
of immense significance. It testifies to an 
underlying sense of unity, an enduring desire 
to remain, in some way or other, though the 
way is seldom formulated or clearly thouglit 
out, members of a single body politic distinct 
from the rest of the world. 

The problem of the future, as far as the 
British Empire is concerned, is how to satisfy 
that desire without curtailing the autonomy or 
hampering the individual growth of a number 
of self-governing States. Independence on the 
one sicle, Imperial unity on the other — are 
these irreconcilable ideals 1 Undoubtedly they 
are if we push the idea of independence too 
far. There is no binding relationship, however 
voluntary, no alliance, no partnership, no 
contract even, which leaves the parties to it 
absolutely independent of one another. Every 
form of union implies some limitation to 
freedom of action on the part of its individual 
members. But then it is not independence in 
the sense of the absence of any binding relation- 
ship with other parts of the Empire, which the 
people of the self-governing “Colonies,” or at 
least the majority of them, really desire. They 
are determined to be independent in the 
management of their local affairs. And even 
with regard to atfiiirs not purely local, they 
have a growing dislike of subordination to any 
external authority except that of the Crown. 
But it does not follow that they would not fall 
in with, and indeed welcome, any arrangement 
for the management of affairs not purely local, 
even tliough it limited their freedom of action,, 
provided that it was based on the principle of 
eo- ordination, not of subordination. It is 
perfectly evident that any common institutiGns, 
and even any common action, embracing the 
self-governing Colonies and the rest of the 
Eiiqure, must start with the idea of partnership, 
of the voluntary combination of a number of 
units, equal in status, though no doubt greatly 
varying in strength, and not with any idea of 
tutejage or dependence. 

The very fact, already referred to, that the 


self-governing Colonies accept, and even glory in 
the authority of the Crown, is sufficient evidence 
that they do not desire independence in the sense 
of absolutely separate existence. It may be said 
that they accept that autliority only because it 
is nothing more than nominal ; and there is 
some truth in this argument, but it is not the 
whole truth. That strong loyalty to the 
sovereign, which is undoubtedly felt in the 
self-governing Colonies, is due to sornetliing 
more than gratitude for non-interference. It is 
due to a feeling of j^ride in the Crown as an 
august institution, common to the whole Empire, 
in which they have, just as much lot and part 
as ’the people of the United Kingdom. The 
traditional relationship between the King and 
his subjects is just the same relationship, 
whether these subjects are born and reside in 
Canada, or Australia, or in Great Britain. He 
is tbeir sovereign, just as much as he is the 
sovereign of the people of these islands. This 
is not mere theory. It is the actual sentiment 
of the people of the self-governing States, and 
in such a matter sentiment is everything. 
Wholly different is the Colonial attitude to- 
wards every other institution of the “Mother 
Country,” not excepting the British Parlia- 
ment. That body enjoys and always will enjoy 
a certain prestige with the younger States of 
the Empire as being the progenitor and arche- 
type of their own Parliaments, but. though they 
may regard it with respect, they do not feel that 
they owe it any allegiance. It is in no sense 
theirs as the Crown is. It does not represent 
them, but only the people of the United King- 
dom. And still less do they feel disposed to 
bow to the authority of the British Ministry of 
the day, deriving its power, as it does, solely 
from the British Parliament in which the 
Colonies are not represented. 

Here then is the problem in a nutshell. The 
self-governing Colonies, speaking broadly, are 
“ loyal to the Empire.” They desire to I’einain 
in some sort of political union with the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies, and with one 
another. They gladly recognise the authority 
of the King as the head of that union. But, 
according to constitutional theory and practice, 
“ the King reigns, but does not govern,” And 
there is no governing power, no actual executive 
authority, under the King, which commands 
the complete allegiance of the self-governing 
Colonies, because there is no such authority in 
the constitution of which they have an}' share 
-—no common Parliament, no common hiiiiister. 

No doubt in theory the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, is supreme throughout the 
Empire. It could legislate for the sell-governing 
Colonies as wffil as for any other part of the 
dominions of the CroAvn. But in practice it 
no longer does so, except at the reqiie.st of 
these Colonies themselves, because it recognises 
its non-representative character as far as they 
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are coiicenied. The British Miiiistiy, on the 
other hand, does from time to time take 
executive action affecting even the self-governing 
Colonies, as in the case of treaties and negotia- 
tions with Foreign Powers, and that action 
may be not only independent of, but actually 
contrary to tlie desires of the Colony or Colonies 
concerned. In tlie recent case of the New- 
foundland fisheries the action of the British 
Government was contrary to the wishes of 
Newfoundland ; in the case of the New Hebrides 
it was contrary to the views of Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Such incidents are clearly injurious to good 
relations between the mother-country and the 
Colonies, and even fraught with danger to the 
unity of the Empire. Yet under present 
conditions it may be difficult to prevent their 
recuiTeiice. They are not due to any want of 
good-will on the part of British Ministers, but 
to a difficulty inliereiit in the loose political 
organisation of the Empire.” There must he 
some authority capable of representing the 
Einjiire as a wliole in dealing with Foreign 
Powers. As matters stand, the only possible 
authority is the British Foreign Office, which 
is a branch of an executive Government in 
which the Colonies have no part. The practical 
justification for that government, the govern- 
ment of the "United Kingdom, acting on behalf 
of the Colonies, which it does not truly represent, 
as well as of the United Kingdom which it 
does represent, must be sought in the fact that 
the burden of the defence of the Empire rests 
almost wholly on the people of the United 
Kingdom. It is they who would have to bear 
the brunt of any difference with Foreign 
Powers, even if it arose over some question 
directly affecting only one or more of the self- 
governing Colonies, and in which the United 
Kingdom itself' had only an indirect interest. 
There is thus a genuine and permanent dilemma. 
It is only natural that that part of the Empire 
which is responsible for the safety of the wdiole 
should control the relations of the Empire 
with Foreign Powers. Yet it can never be 
satisfactory that the United Kingdom should 
take action affecting the other “self-governing ” 
States without their consent. In so far as 
it does that, it treats them, not as partner 
States, but as dependencies, and that, as we 
have seen, is a position to which they are no 
longer inclined to submit, and to which, having 
regard to their growing strength and importance 
in the world, it is not reasonable or deshahle 
that they should submit. 

The only logical solution lies in a federal 
S 3 ^stem, under which the “self-governing” 
States ivoiild share, to the extent of their 
ability, the burden of the common defence, and 
would receive in return a proportional share in 
the control of policy. But the adoption of 
anything like a complete federal system is beset 


with difficulties, which are certainly at present, 
and may be at all times, insuperable. On the 
other hand, the pressure of circumstances will 
certainly necessitate the introduction of make- 
shift arrangements having a federal tendency. 
And it is possible that the ultimate result may 
be the creation of a network of special arrange- 
ments between the mother- country and the 
self-governing Colonies, and between these 
Colonies inter se, providing for the co-operative 
regulation of various common interests. The 
alternative is complete separation, to which, 
however, as we have seen, the sentiment of the 
majority of the people in all parts of the 
Empire is opposed. 

Recent history, no doubt, contains evidence 
of a movement in both directions^ — a movement 
towards separation, and a movement towards 
closer union, and there is room for difference of 
opinion as to which is the stronger of the two. 
On the one hand, the dissatisfaction felt in 
the Colonies with the manner in which their 
external relations have been handled by the Im- 
perial Government has led (notably in Canada 
after the unpopular settlement of the Alaska 
Boundary question) to a demand for ‘ ‘ the 
treaty-making power. ” Great latitude is already 
enjoyed by the Colonies in dealing with the 
commercial relations between themselves and 
Foreign States. But if this tendency were to be 
carried to the length of giving to each self- 
governing Colony the right to make treaties 
with Foreign Powers irrespective of the United 
Kingdom and of the other self-governing 
Colonies, it is difficult to see how their position 
could be differentiated from that of a number 
of wholly separate States. On the other hand, 
recent years have witnessed not only a remark- 
able increase in the sentiment of relationship 
and community of interest, but a series of 
attempts, so far not very successful, yet per- 
sistently renewed, to provide some means for 
enabling the governments of the United 
Kingdom and of the self-governing Colonies to- 
act together in matters of common concern. 
The most important of these have been the- 
meetings in 1887, 1897, 1902, and again in 
the spring of the present year, 1907, of the 
body formerly known as the “ Coloniar' and 
now as the “ Imperial ” Conference. These 
meetings, at first occasional and informal, have- 
now, by virtue of a resolution unanimously 
adopted at the latest of them, held in London 
in April and 1907, acquired a more- 

definite and permanent character, and the- 
“Imperial Conference” may therefore be- 
regarded as having become part of the institu- 
tions of the Empire. It is, in fact, the only- 
live political institution common to the United, 
Kingdom and the self-governing Colonies, v/ith 
the exception of the Crown. Its nature and 
functions were defined by the resolution just 
mentioned, which, in view of the importance of 
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tlie matter, it may be desirable to quote in 
full. The resolution runs as follows : — 

That it will he to the advantage of the 
Empire if a Conference, to he called the Imperial 
Conference, is held every four years, at ivhich 
questions of common interest map he discussed 
and considered as heiween His Ma/jestfs Govern- 
mcnt and His Governments of the self-governing 
Dominions beyond the seas. The Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom will he ex officio President, 
and the Prime Ministers of the self-governing 
Dominions ex officio members of the Conference. 

“ The Secretary of Sktte for the Colonies will he 
an ex officio member of the Conference, and will 
talcs the chair in the absence of the President. 
He ’Will arrange for such Impericd Conferences 
after communication with the Prime Ministers of 
the res'pective Dommions. 

‘ ‘ Such other Ministers as the respective Govern- 
ments may appoint vnll also he members of the 
Conference — it being understood that^ except by 
special permission of the Conference, each dis- 
cussion will be conducted by not more than two 
representatives from each Government, and that 
each Governme7it %vill have only one vote. 

“ Thai it is desirable to establish a system hy 
which the several Governments will he kept 
informed during the periods between the Confer eyices 
in regard to matters which have been or may be 
subjects for discussio7i, hy means of cl perma^ient 
secretarial staff, charged, under the clHection of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, with the 
duty of obtaining mformation for the use of the 
Conference, of attending to its resolutions, and of 
conducting eorrespo^ide'tice on matters relating to 
its affairs. 

“ That upon matters of importance requiring 
consultation hetioeen two or more Governme^its 
tvhich cannot be conveniently postpovied until the 
next Conference, or involving subjects of a mmor 
cha7'acter, or such as call for detailed comide^^ation, 
subsidiai'y Conferences should be held between 
representatives of the Gove^mme^its mice^med 
specially chosen for the pii/rpose."' 

The importance of this curious resolution 
consists almost entirely in its implicit homage 
to the conception of the United Kingdom and 
the “self-governing dominions beyond the seas” 
as a potential confederation, and in any case 
standing to one another on some exceptionally 
intimate relation of a permanent kind. Apart 
from this its practical value is small. The 
function of the Conference does not go beyond 
the “discussion” and “consideration” of 
‘ ‘ questions of common interest. ” Any decision 
it may arrive at will still require to be confirmed 
by each of the States individually before common 
action can result. And even as a purely consulta- 
tive assembly the Conference is of very limited 
utility. “ Questions of common interest ” are 
growing in number and importance. They 
cannot be disposed of in a discussion limited to 
a few weeks every four years, nor can they be 


expected to be obliging enough only to crop up, 
or only to become acute, when such a meeting 
is impending. Clearly, if the consultation is to 
be serious, it must be entrusted to some body 
capable of more continuous activity. An ‘ ‘ Im- 
perial Council,” not indeed constantiy sitting, 
but capable of being summoned at any time as 
occasion requires, would appear to be indispens- 
able, if the idea of the several Governments 
habitually taking counsel together on questions 
of common interest is to be realised in practice. 

But for the estahlishment of such a Council, 
even though limited to purely consultative 
duties, the recent Conference was not prepared. 
No doubt there %vas a forward |)arty, consisting 
of the representatives of Australia, New Zealand, 
and Cape Colony, who would have been ready 
to go that length. But the Prime Ministers 
of Canada and of the Transvaal decisively hung 
back, and they were supported in that attitude 
by the representatives of the United Kingdom. 
And for so important a step as the creation of 
a common council, unanimity, or at least a 
great preponderance of favourable opinion, was 
evidently necessary. So, on the principle that 
“the pace of a squadron, is the ])ace of its 
slowest shi]>, the Conference confined itself 
to the creation of what nia.y best be described 
as an Imperial Information Office, in tlie shape 
of a “ Secretariat, ” the duties of which would 
seem to consist in keeping up some sort of 
touch between the members of the Conference 
in the four years intervening between any one 
session of that body and the succeeding session. 
No doubt such an office, energetically worked, 
would be capable of considerable development. 
And the forward party at the Conference were 
anxious to give it the maximum of influence 
and prestige by making it an institution 
common to the whole Empire, independent of 
any one Government, and responsible to the 
Conference alone. But conservatism again pre- 
vailed, and in the end the Secretariat was 
made a department of the Colonial Oflice, Its 
existence can, therefore, only he regarded as a 
small concession to the principle of continuous 
common consul tation between the several Govern- 
ments. 

Time alone can show whether these tentative 
first steps in what has been not inaptly called 
“Imperial organisation” will lead hereafter to 
important results. Generally speaking, it is 
the mass of the l3eople in the different parts of 
the Empire wTio are most favourable, if not 
very deliberately or articulately, to the idea of 
closer union. It is in government and political 
circles that there is opposition or reluctance. 
And this is perfectly natural. The bulk of the 
people, where they are of British origin, are 
dimly conscious of the ties arising from 
community of race, history, and traditions, as 
well as of the advantages of a common citizen- 
ship, and it would appear to them unnatural to 
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find themselves wholly separated from their 
fellow-Britons across the seas. Politicians, on 
the other hand, even when not playing up to 
the non-British elements, which in some of the 
Colonies form a large or even preponderant 
part of the population, are more alive to the 
practical difficulties which closer union presents. 
And they are not uninfluenced hy the feeling 
that the independent Governments and Parlia- 
ments, to which they respectively belong, would 
suffer some diminution of individual importance 
by entering into a real Imj)erial partnership. 
Here and there statesmen of exceptional origin- 
ality and largeness of mind may rise superior to 
considerations of that nature. But the average 
politician is certainly affected by them, alike 
in the Colonies and the United Kingdom. In- 
deed, it is especially in the United Kingdom 
that statesmen of the older school, whether 
Liberals or Conservatives, seem to find a diffi- 
culty in conceiving how the foreign policy of the 
country could he carried on, if it were compli- 
cated by the necessity of acting in conjunction 
with the self-governing Colonies. And yet it 
is certain that, as these communities grow in 
importance and play an increasing part in the 
world, we must “ call them into our counsels,” 
if they are not to develop foreign policies of their 
own and so to become in time wholly separate 
States, as the British statesmen of fifty years 
ago, almost without exception, expected and 
desired that they ultimately should do. Now- 
adays such a desire is felt hy few and avowed 
by none. But ‘Hie wdio wills the end must 
will the means.” And if we seriously desire 
the United Kingdom and the self-governing 
Colonies to remain one body politic, it follows 
that, whatever its difficulties, the policy of 
deliberate co-operation in matters of common 
interest, of which the Imperial Conference and 
the proposed Secretariat are the first rudimentary 
expressions, must he steadily pursued, and 
pursued on lines which in the long-run "will 
entirely transform the present constitution of 
the Empire. 

But that transformation will be gradual, and 
it is iini>03sible to forecast the exact course of 
it. Whatever the new institutions which may 
be evolved to meet the new needs, they are 
likely to be very different from anything which 
political theorists have yet imagined. It is 
only passible here to glance at one or two of 
the common interests which may compel the 
creation of common institutions. Among 
projects tending to promote communication 
between different parts of the Empire there are 
none 'which find more general favour than an 
all-British steamship route and an all-British 
system of submarine cables. If either of these 
W’ere established, it could only he by contribu- 
tions from the several portions of the Empire 
directly interested ; and, indeed, it is probable 
that, either in the first instance, or ultimately, 


the ships and the cables would be the property 
of the contrihutiiig States. The administration 
of that property would require a Board on 
which all the owners must he represented. But 
the common property would not only have to 
be administered, it might need to be defended. 
It would only be logical that all the owners 
should combine to guarantee its protection from 
external interference. Another and an even 
more important case for co-operation is in 
future likely to arise in connection with the 
dependencies of the Empire. At present the 
dependencies, from the great dominion of India 
down to the smallest coaling station which is 
not situated in one of the self-governing Colonies, 
are under the exclusive control of the United 
Kingdom. But there are some of them in 
which certain of the self-governing Colonies 
are even now more directly interested than the 
United Kingdom is, and with regard to others 
the interest of the self-governing Colonies is 
certain to increase. Australia and New 
Zealand are bound to make themselves felt in 
respect of the British islands of the Pacific. A 
Federated South Africa will certainly have 
something to say about the Protectorates 
beyond the Zambesi. But Great Britain is not 
likely to abdicate her authority in either of 
these quarters. The necessities of the case 
will involve the conclusion of some arrangement 
by which the burden and the responsibility 
will be shared between the mother-country and 
the self-governing Colonies immediately con- 
cerned. The above are only a few instances of 
the way in which the growing complexity of 
Imperial relations is calculated to compel 
changes in the machinery of government. 

In this brief review of the tendencies making 
for or against the closer union of the different 
portions of the Empire nothing has been said 
on the subject of Preferential Trade. In the 
opinion of many — and it is an opinion shared 
by the present writer — the adoption of pre- 
ferential trade arrangements between Great 
Britain and the self-governing Colonies would 
be a powerful factor in promoting Impeiial 
consolidation. But the question is too large to 
he treated within the limits of the present 
article, and the history of the movement has 
received special consideration under another 
head. [See Tariff Eeform Movement.] 

The object of the preceding observations has 
been to direct attention to other aspects of the 
situation, which are at present liable to be 
thrown into the shade by the concentration of 
public interest on the question of preference and 
the acuteness of the controversy which has 
arisen with regard to it. 

[Dicey, Prof. A. V., Introduction to the Study 
of the Law of the Constitution, London, 1902.—* 
Dilke, Sir Charles, Problems of Greater Britain, 

2 vols., London, 1S90- — Egerton, H. B., A Short 
BUtory of British Colonial Policy, London, 1897. 
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— Jebb, Pticbard, Studies in Colonial Nationalism, 
London, 1905. — Holland, Bernard, Imjoermm et 
Zibertas, A Study in History and Politics, London, 

1901, — Ireland, Alleyiie, Troijical Colonisation, An 
Introduction to the Study of the Subject, London 
and New York, 1899. — Reinscb, Paul S., Colonial 
Goi'ernnient, A 71 Introduction to the Study of 
Colonial histitutions, London and New York, 

1902. — Todd, Alpliaeiis, Pa/rlia'mentary Govern- 
'inent in the B 7 dtish Colonies, London, 1894. — The 
Jihnpire and the Century, a series of Essays by 
various writers, London, 1905. — Colonial Co-nfer- 
ence P^vceedmgs, 1887 [C. 5091], London. — 
Qolo'/iial Oonfei'ence 189 f PLcpoi't on the Colo'tiial 
Conference at Ottawa [G. 7553], London. — P^'O- 
ceedings of a Confe,re 7 ice between the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Premier's of the Self- 
Governmg Colonies al the Colo-nial Office, London, 
Juneanicl July 1897 [C. 8596], London. — Colonial 
Conference, Jmie to August 190%, Papers relatmg 
to [Cd. 1299], London. — Colonial Conference 
1907, Despatch re&pectmg the Agenda of [Cd, 
3337], London. — GorTespo 7 idence in Oontmuation 
of Ahcrce [Cd. 3340]. — Gokmicd Conference 1907, 
Published Proceedings and Pricis of, 15th April 
to 26th Axiril 1907 [Cd. 3404], London. — Con- 
tinuation of xibore, 30th April to 14 th May 1907 
[Cd. 3406]. — Colonial Go 7 ife;rence 1907, Minutes 
of Proceedings [Cd. 3523], London. — Colonial 
Conference 1907, Papjers laid before the Confer- 
ence ■ [Cd. 3524], London. — Milner, Lord, Jm- 
perialmn and Social Reform, 1908, London. M. 

COMMERCE, Faculty of, in the Univer- 
sity OF Birmingham. This faculty began 
work ill October 1902 under tlie direction 
of Professor W. J. Ashley, whose varied ex- 
perience at Oxford and at Harvard University, 
U.S.A., specially qualifies him for the task 
of making the first attempt in this country to 
systematise the preliminary teaching requisite 
for the higher positions of commercial and 
financial responsibility, and to raise such teach- 
ing to a university standard. As the scheme 
is entirely new in this country it vdll be 
advisable to commence with a description of 
the method proposed. Its objects are (1) to 
jU’ovide a course of training for men destined 
lor business, and intending to become principals, 
directors, managers, secretaries, heads of depart- 
ments, etc., ill business firms ; (2) to prepare 
men for the consular service, for masterships 
on the modern sides of schools, for work in the 
service of municipalities, or as accountants. 

The programme of study includes courses on 
Conmierce, on Acrxmntimg, dmOi oil Finance, 
arranged to extend over three years. 

(1) Co7mne7'ce. These courses deal with the 
present condition of trade and of the chief 
industries of Great Britain and the Empire, 
and of the leading countries of the world, and 
include recent industrial history, commercial 
geography, and training in economic analysis 
aiidfurther on, the economics of transport, dealing 
with railway rates, ocean freights, etc. In the 
third year the courses are different and far more 


difficult. They are concerned with such sub- 
jects as : the Location of Y^orks ; Capitalisa- 
tion ; Production on Large and Small Scale ; 
Differentiation and Consolidation of Manu- 
factures ; Capitalist Combinations ; Limited 
Companies (Private and Public), their Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages ; Factoring and jMaiiii- 
facturing ; Machinery, its Financial and In- 
dustrial Consequences ; Y^orks Management ; 
Relations of Employers and Employed, Methods 
of Remuneration, Hours of Labour ; Markets ; 
Advertising ; Relation of Selling Price to Cost ; 
Fixed Charges ; Methods of Sale and Purchase ; 
Credit and Trade Cycles. The study of these 
subjects involves the discussion of large “(ques- 
tions of business policy with which merchants 
and manufacturers have to grapple in the con- 
duct of their affairs. 

They are supplemented by a short course on 
the Methods of Statistics, the advantage of 
which will he appreciated by all who have to 
deal with the history of any industry. 

(2) Accoimtcmcy ; Accoimting> In this course 
the first year is devoted to the simpler systems 
of book-keeqfing. In the second instruction is 
given in the method of drawing uq) accounts to 
suit different classes of undertakings, so that a 
set of books may be planned for a particular 
enterprise. It then enters into an analysis of 
accounts in order to compute earnings and 
values. The third year is devoted to depart- 
mental accounts and cost accounts. Many 
concrete illustrations and practical examples of 
balance sheets are used for purposes of instruc- 
tion in this course. As Professor Ashley says 
in his paper entitled A Science of Commerce 
a7ul some Prolegomena, accounting deserves a 
large place in any scheme of higher commercial 
education.; ‘‘Properly taught, it is a subject 
of great educational value ; for it makes its 
appeal in the last resort not to arithmetical 
dexterity, hut to a sound judgment of a business 
situation. Moreover, accounting, adequately 
taught, will handle in a thorough manner the 
whole difficult question of ‘costing.’” And 
though it is true that cost accounts are mere 
tools in the hands of their users, “yet they 
are tools which possess the quality of them- 
selves stimulating reflection. To determine 
the wise policy to adopt with regard to selling 
q>rice at a particular juncture is a difiereiit 
thing, it is true, from the mere knowledge of 
what the thing cost to make. But there is 
nothing so likely as a knowledge of what a 
thing costs under varying circumstances, and of 
the proportion to be assigned to fixed charges, 
to promote a wise decision as to the price to be 
asked for it.” 

Those who have exqierience in business know 
: how important: a good system of accounts is to 
the prosperity of the particular business, and 
hence ill the ' natural course of affairs to the 
1 general business prosperity of the country. 
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Altlioiigli in a small retail business accounts 
are very simple tilings, yet in a large manufactur- 
ing concern employing expensive materials im- 
ported from great distances, and exporting the 
finished products to many foreign countries, 
with different tariffs and charges on the imported 
goods they receive, accountancy becomes a 
difficult study, and one which affords in itself 
the basis of a large part of commercial education. 

(3) Finance. — These courses are given to 
students only in their third years. They deal 
'with Banking, the Money Market, and the 
Foreign Exchange, the Stock Exchange, etc. ; 
there is also a short course on Public Finance. 

Cmnmerce Seminar. — ‘*'A11 the students 
working for the degree of B.Com. are brought to- 
gether once a week at the Commerce Seminar^ 
the purpose of which is to train students in 
independent investigation and reasoning. A 
subject is assigned some weeks beforehand to 
each member of the Seminar. He consults the 
literature of the subject, and makes such inquiries 
from men in business as the professor may 
suggest, and then prepares a paper, which is 
read in the Seminar, and there discussed and 
criticised. Incidentally, an effort is made to 
give the members of the Seminar some practice 
in the art of clear and vigorous exposition, and 
to accustom them to the preparation of terse 
and business-like reports.” 

There are besides a large number of subjects 
from which students taking the degree of 
B.Com. must choose. The selection is made 
according to aptitude and future requirements. 
One modern foreign language (German, Spanish, 
French, or Italian) must be studied throughout 
the course, so that facility may be gained in 
correspondence and also a knowledge of foreign 
commercial, financial, statistical, and industrial 
literature. ‘ ‘ It should be as usual for a busi- 
ness man who has dealings -with Germany to 
read the Inclustrie-zeittmig or the WirthscJiafts- 
zcitung as the Iron and Coal Trades Iteriew or 
the Statist, and no more difficult.” A choice is 
allowed between a second foreign language and 
a science applicable to manufacture, such as 
engineering, chemistry, electricity, etc. Students 
are also allowed to take up any course that they 
may ha%'‘e time for during their first two years 
in any of the departments under the Faculties 
of Science or Arts, such as the courses on 
British Institutions, European Plistory since 
17S9, or to enter upon courses with a view to 
acquiring further scientific knowledge of the 
main branch of study they have undertaken. 

The aim of these co'orses is {a) “to make busi- 
ness more mteresting to those engaged in it ; (6) to 
enable them to follow the general movement of 
technological progress, and to realise the directions 
in which changes of process are probable or 
possible ; (c) to show them when they ought to 
call in an expert, and how much weight they 
should attach to his opinion,” 


An account of the institution and aims of the I 
Faculty of Commerce is given by Professor Ashley | 
in a paper, ‘‘A Science of Commerce and some § 
Prolegomena,” published in Science Progress, July 1 
1906 ; and in his pamphlet, The Faculty of Science i 
in the University of Birmingham : its Purposes I 
and Programme, he says, “It was believed thm 
a training could be devised which, while strength- 
ening the powers of judgment, widening the | 
sympathies, and stimulating tlie imagination — tb a 

aims of all really liberal education — would yet _ e |’ 
of real value as a' preparation for the practical ■■ 
duties of business lifef and it was desired thus to I 
“gather, arrange, and present the lessons of prac- | 
tical experience,” and to “explain the inter- | 
relation of those conclusions which, in actual < 
affairs, are arrived at singly and in isolation one 
from another ; and to show that they are not 
merely accidental happenings, but the natural out- 
come of the situation.” 

In connection with the Faculty of Commerce 
the Council of the University has established an 
Advisory Board of business men, “ believing that 
the active co-operation of such a body with the 
academic staff will tend to bring those who control 
large undertakings throughout the country into 
closer touch and sympathy with the aims of this 
section of the University.” 

[See Industrial Education in the United 
States ; and in the Appendix, Economics, 
Teaching op.] 

COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
BRANCH (BOARD OF TRADE). To meet 
the desire expressed by the British commercial 
community for greater assistance by the 
Government in the development of their trade 
abroad and in the Colonies, a committee was 
appointed by the Board of Trade, July 1897, 
to inquire into and report upon “the dissemina- 
tion of commercial information, and the collec- 
tion and exhibition of patterns and samples.” 
The Report was published in 1898 (Cd. 8962). 

As a result of this report, the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch was opened, October 1899, at 
offices in Parliament Street, with satisfactory 
results, but in April 1904, in order to be of greater 
advantage to business men, it was transferred to 
the City, to 73 Basinghall Street, E.C., where 
information on all subjects of commercial interest 
is collected and focussed in a form convenient for 
reference. The offices of the Branch contain an 
Inquiry Room where personal inquiries can be 
made on the subjects dealt with ; a Sample Room 
lor the exhibition of specimens of interest received 
from the Imperial Institute, India, and the 
Colonies, or illustrative of reports of H.M. 
Consuls or of the correspondents or special 
commissioners of the Board of Trade ; and a 
Reading Room, where the latest official publica- 
tions — British, Colonial, and Foreign— and the 
latest issues of Trade Directories may be consulted. 

In the same building special Trade Inquiry Offices 
have been opened for India, Canada, Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony, and Queensland, by the 
Governments concerned, whose representatives 
attend daily to deal with inquiries and applica- 
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tioiis in connection with Colonial trade matters. 
On application being made to tlie Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, either personally or bj?’ letter, 
information is supplied on commercial statistics, 
Foreign and Colonial import, excise, and consump- 
tion duties ; port, harbour and tonnage dues 
and other charges on shipping ; customs regula- 
tions ; consular fees ; certificates of origin ; 
regulations concerning commercial travellers and 
their samples ; trading licences ; Foreign and 
Colonial contracts open to tender ; firms abroad 
engaged in particular lines of business, and likely to 
become purchasers of British goods ; sources of 
supply and prices, etc., of trade products, and 
other matters of interest to British trade. In- 
formation of general interest to British trade, 
apart from that obtained in response to specific 
applications, is communicated by the Branch to 
Chambers of Commerce, and in some cases to 
individual firms, or, if desirable, is published in 
the press. The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
also forwards to Chambers of Commerce, for the 
confidential use of their members, but not for 
])ublication, information to which it has appeared 
desirable in the interests of British trade to draw 
attention confidentially. This latter plan met 
with general approval, and the Board of Trade 
have continued and extended it. In order to 
reach all British manufacturers or traders in- 
terested, it was decided to supplement the existing 
system, by opening, 1st January 1907, a Register 
of British firms who desired to receive confidential 
information relative to their respective trades. 
British firms desiring to have their names registered 
must apply to the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
on the form which has been prepared for the 
purpose, copies of which may be obtained on 
application at the offices of the Branch. (See 
British Consular Reports.) No charge is 
made for information supplied, but every firm 
admitted to the Register is required to subscribe 
to the Board of Trade Journal^ in order to ensure 
that those who wish to receive confidential infor- 
mation should first be in possession of all the infor- 
mation relating to their particular trade published 
in that journal. The Commercial Intelligence 
Branch also co-operates with the Imperial Institute, 
where scientific investigations are carried on with 
a view to the commercial utilisation of the economic 
products of the British Empire. This object is 
supplemented by arranging comprehensive exhi- 
bitions of natural products, and providing for their 
examination and valuation, and hy the collection 
and dissemination of scientific and technical infor- 
mation relating thereto. 

The organ of the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
is the Board of Trade Journal, published 
weekly (price Sd.), containing notices relating 
to openings for British trade, tarift' changes, 
actual and proposed, shipping and transport, 
including port and dock dues, raihvay rates, etc., 
minerals, metals, and machinery, agriculture, 
etc., besides statistical tables, notes on important 
Government publications, and information on 
other matters of commercial interest. In addition 
to editing the Jotinml the Branch prepares 
indexes to the Consular Reports, special reports 
on particular industries, regulations relating to 


commercial travellers, etc., and by arrangement 
with the Foreign Office, a commercial expert 
attached to the Branch edits the Consular Reports 
from a commercial point of view. Information 
on the subjects dealt with at the Intelligence 
Branch is received chiefly through the Foreign 
Office and the Colonial Office, or direct from 
H.M. Diplomatic or Consular officers in foreign 
countries, and from specially appointed commercial 
correspondents in British Colonies. Correspond- 
ents have been appointed by the Board of Trade 
in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Some of them are officials in the service of the 
Colonial Governments in close touch with com- 
mercial matters, appointed in conjunction with 
the Colonial Office. Others are non-official corre- 
spondents specially conversant with conditions 
of trade in their particular districts. Their 
primary duty is to send information to the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch with a view to 
promoting and fostering British trade. 

As regards foreign countries, the Branch is 
in constant communication with His Majesty’s 
diplomatic and consular officers, who have been 
instructed to forward without delay information 
of interest to British commerce. Further, with a 
view to consular officers becoming better acquainted 
with, commercial matters, and with the nature of 
the information they are expected to supply, all 
Yice-Consuls (hy arrangement with the Foreign 
Office) now spend some time in the Branch before 
proceeding to their posts abroad. The Board of 
Trade further despatches to various countries 
special trade commissioners to ascertain both 
the nature and extent of foreign competition which 
British goods have to meet in those countries, and 
the means by which such competition may best 
be met, and to report on possible openings for 
British trade abroad, and on the selection of 
suitable correspondents. Commercial missions 
have been despatched to Persia, Siberia, South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, Canada and 
Newfoundland, and Asiatic Turkey, and proposals 
to despatch missions to other countries are con- 
sidered from time to time. 

In carrying out the objects of the Branch the 
Board of Trade are assisted hy an Advisory 
Committee, known as the Commercial Intelligence 
Committee, first appointed in May 1900 for a 
period of five years, subsequently reconstituted 
and enlarged, now consisting of twenty -six 
members, including representatives of the Board 
of Trade, the Foreign, Colonial, and India Offices, 
of the principal self-governing Colonies, and of 
the commercial community. Much valual3le work 
has been performed by the committee in suggesting 
improvements in the means of collecting and 
disseminating 'commercial information, in the 
selection of suitable trade commissioners and 
correspondents, and in reporting, after consulta- 
tion with the leading Chambers of Commerce, on 
the probable effect of changes in foreign tariffs. 

■ T. G.'G, " 

■COMPANIES, 'INCREASE GF.; ' The fbl- 
lo\ying table, compiled from the last return of 
the Board of Trade, shows the number of 
limited companies registered in each year, since 
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1890, under tlie Oomx^anies Acts, and brings 
down to date the figures comprised in the 
original article under the same title in Vol. I. 
of this Dictionary : — 


Year. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1891 

2363 

153 

81 

1892 

2279 

157 

69 

1893 

2238 

184 

93 

1894 

2593 

203 

89 

1895 

3458 

258 

89 

1896 

4219 

304 

135 

1897 

4675 

328 

145 

1898 

4550 

379 

136 

1899 

4444 

323 

112 

1900 

4408 

336 

115 

1901 

3069 

203 

86 

1902 

3526 

247 

77 

1903 

3620 

257 

115 

1904 

3421 

241 

103 

1905 

3872 

284 

97 

1906 

4331 

323 

112 


A. A. tJ. 


OONIGLIANI, Oablo, died in 1901, little 
more than thirty years old. His death was 
much deplored. He began his scientific career 
under Prof. Ricca Salerno and Cossa. He was 
considered, together with Mazzola, the most 
talented of the younger Italian economists. 
Notwithstanding his early death, he had accom- 
plished a task which will not soon be forgotten, 
viz. to write the best book on Italian local 
taxation, La riforma delU leggi sui trihiiti 
locali, Modena, 1898, Societa tipografica. 

His first publication was a book on the theoretical 
eft’ects of taxation economici delle imposte), 

1890, principally discussing the difficult problem of 
the incidence of taxation. This book is certainly 
not his best work and forms no real contribution to 
the progress of science. It is nevertheless remark- 
able for the acuteness of many of the observations 
and strength of reasoning, and surprised all who 
knew how very young the author was when he 
wrote it. Conigliani then took to writing essays, 
collected after his death under the title, Saggi di 
Monomia politica e di Scienza delle Fizianze^ 
1903, Turin, Bocca. In these essays he principally 
discusses financial problems, such as are dealt with 
in the works of Sax, of Wagner, and of De Viti, 
placing before the public the theoretical aspects 
of public finance. His economic essays deal with 
questions connected with the functions of capital. 
Conigliani, as economist, was a scholar of the 
Attstrian School (g.-y. ). m. p. 

CONSULS, BRITISH, DUTIES OF. A 
British Consul is required to adyise H.M.’s 
trading subjects and others in his district, to 
avert and compose differences among them, or 
between them and the natives of the country, 
to check the evasion of local revenue laws % 
British traders, to uphold the treaty rights of 
British subjects in a temperate manner, to 


report on the trade of his district, and to send 
home promptly items of important coiiimercial 
information. 

‘Births and deaths occnrring among British 
subjects are registered by him, and some 
Consuls are also empowered to celebrate 
marriages. 

He may grant certificates of naturalisation 
to aliens and issue passports to British subjects. 
He may also advance for the erection, or 
upkeep of Anglican churches, hospitals, and 
places of interment, sums equal to the amounts 
subscribed for the purpose by British subjects. 

A Consul’s duties with regard to British 
shipping are very important. Consuls are 
bound to send to the Board of Trade such 
reports and returns as they may require, and 
to see that all British vessels carry the docu- 
ments and colours prescribed by law, and he 
may grant terminable and provisional certificates 
of registry as British ships. 

If a Consul suspects that the shipping laws 
are being evaded, he may require the production 
of the official log-book or other ship documents, 
muster the crew, and demand explanations witli 
regard thereto. 

Every British ship not carrying passengers on 
entering a port must deposit with the Consul 
the agreement with the crew, indentures, etc. 

The Consul superintends the engagement and 
discharge of British seamen abroad, investigates 
complaints made by crews as to the quality 
and quantity of the provisions on board, collects 
the property and arrears of wages, if any, of 
British seamen or apprentices dying abroad 
and remits them to the United Kingdom, and 
provides, out of public funds, for the mainten- 
ance and repatriation of seamen who are ship- 
wrecked, discharged, or left behind. Pie issues 
money orders to seamen, receives deposits and 
pays withdrawals from the Seamen’s Savings 
Bank, and conducts, at certain ports, the 
transmission of seamen’s wages home. 

Masters of passenger vessels are bound to 
give the Consul facilities for the inspection of 
the ship and the passenger list, and for com- 
munication with the passengers. The Consul 
may defray costs of maintaining and forwarding 
to their destination passengers taken off or 
picked up from wrecked or injured vessels. 

The Consul makes inquiry on oath into 
offences committed by British seamen on the 
high seas or abroad ashore, and may send 
home the offender and witnesses by a British 
ship, at the same time reporting the facts t.o 
the Board of Trade. 

He may detain a foreign ship which has 
caused injury to a British vessel until satisfac- 
tion or security therefor has been given, and " 
when a salvage claim is made against a British 
vessel he takes ^evidence as to the services 
rendered and the remuneration claimed, and 
endeavours to effect a settlement. 
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